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PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


Maxt  and  important  changes  have  been  made  in  this  edition.  The" 
article  on  Typhoid  Fever  has  been  in  great  part  rewritten,  and  there  id 
embodied  in  it  tlie  additional  experience  of  my  clinic.  The  subject  of 
malaria  has  had  to  be  recast,  and  the  important  new  matter  on  etiology 
and  prophylaxis  has  been  added.  Dysentery,  Yellow  Fever,  and  the  Flaguet 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  so  many  workers  that  it  is  difficnit  to  keep) 
pace  with  the  rapid  projp-csa  of  our  knowledge.  I  have  tried  to  bring 
these  articles  up  to  date,  and  in  rewriting  them  have  kept  in  mind  the 
needs  of  physicians  practicing  in  the  tropica.  On  the  all-important  dtsJ 
ease,  Pneumonia,  the  student  will  find  many  new  paragraphs.  I  havel 
incorporated  in  the  article  on  Diphtheria  the  model  work  which  has  been 
done  by  McCollom  and  by  Councilman  and  his  colleagues  at  the  Bo.t(on 
City  Hospital.  On  Small-pox,  ('erebro-spinal  Fever,  Rheumatic  Fever,  and 
many  others  of  the  acute  infections,  new  points  are  added  oo  diagnosis 
and  treatment. 

Dr.  Futeher,  my  first  assistant,  has  analyzed  for  this  edition  ttie  ex- 
perience of  my  clinic  for  the  past  twelve  years  on  Diabetes  and  Gout,  in 
which  sections  much  new  matter  has  been  incorporated.  The  sections  on 
Obesity  and  Arthritis  Deformans  have  been  changed. 

Practically  new  articles,  in  whole  or  in  part,  are  those  on  Acntc  Tuber- 
culosis, Diseases  of  the  Pancrea.s," Splenic  Amemia,  Arsenical  Poisoning, 
Herpes  Zoster,  Adiposis  Dolorosa,  Fibrinous  Bronchitis,  Albumosuria, 
Osaluria,  Meniere's  Disease,  Aphasia,  Combined  Sclerosis  of  the  Cord, 
Myasthenia  Gravis,  Congenital  Aneurism,  Surgical  Treatment  of  Aneurism 
and  Scurvy. 

Dr.  McCrae  has  analyzed  for  this  edition  the  matiTial  of  the  clinic  on   - 
Pernicious  Antemia  and  T^eukeemia. 

Minor  changes,  too  numerous  to  mention,  have  been  incorporated,  and 
my  aim  has  been  to  deserve — and,  if  possible,  to  repay  in  some  slight  meas- 
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vi  PREFACE  TO  THE  PODRTH  EDITION. 

ure — the  confidence  which  the  profession  has  shown  in  the  previous  edi- 
tions of  the  vork. 

I  have  again  to  thank  many  friends  for  valuable  help — ^my  coUeagne, 
Dr.  W.  H.  Welch,  whom  I  have  consulted  on  many  questions;  Dr.  H.  M. 
Thomas,  for  a  revision  of  the  article  on  Aphasia,  and  for  many  additions 
in  the  section  on  the  Nervous  System;  my  associates  and  assistants^  Drs. 
Thayer,  Futcher,  McCrae,  T.  R.  Brown,  L.  P.  Hamburger,  and  Bufus  Cole, 
for  much  important  aid;  Dr.  Simon  Flexner,  now  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  information  upon  the  forms  of  Dysentery;  Drs.  W.  G. 
UacCallum  and  E.  L.  Opie,  for  notes  from  the  Pathological  Department. 

To  friends  too  numerous  to  mention  I  am  very  grateful  for  memoranda, 
pointing  out  errors  or  making  suggestions — two  I  must  mention  by  name, 
H.  D.  RoUeston  and  George  Blumer. 

In  passing  through  the  press  the  work  has  again  had  the  advantage 
of  the  supervision  of  Dr.  F.  R.  Smith.  To  my  secretary.  Miss  B.  O. 
Humpton,  I  am  indebted  for  constant  help  in  the  preparation  of  the  edi- 
tion and  for  the  revision  of  the  index. 

William  Oblbs. 

Juty  1, 1901. 
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"  Experience  is  fallacious  and  judgment  difficult" 
Hippocrates:  Aphorisms,  I. 

"  And  I  said  of  medicine,  that  this  is  an  art  which 
considers  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  has 
principles  of  action  and  reasons  in  each  case." 

Plato:  Oorgias. 
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A  TEXT-BOOK  ON 
THE  PRACTICE   OF  MEDICIlSrE. 


SECTION  L 
SPEOIFIO  INTEOTIOUS  DISEASES. 


I.    TYPHOID   FEVER. 

Deflliitiou. — ^A  general  infection  eaused  by  bacillus  typhoBUB,  charac- 
tctized  anatomically  by  hyperplasia  and  ulceration  of  the  lymph -foUicleB 
of  the  intestines,  swelling  of  the  meBenteric  glandB  and  spleen,  and  paren- 
chymatouB  changes  in  the  other  organs.  While  these  lesions  are  almost 
constant,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  local  changes  are  slight  or  absent, 
and  there  are  others  with  intense  localization  of  the  poison  in  the  lungs, 
spleen,  kidneys,  or  cerebro-spinal  syatem.  Clinically  the  disease  is  marked 
by  fever,  a  rose-colored  eruption,  diarrhcea,  abdominal  tendernesa,  tym- 
panites, and  enlargement  of  the  spleen;  but  these  symptoms  are  extremely 
inconstant,  and  even  the  fever  varies  in  its  character. 

^Ustorical  Note. — Huxham,  in  his  remarkable  Essay  on  Fevers,  had 
"taken  notice  of  the  very  great  difference  there  ie  between  the  putrid 
tnalignant  and  the  slow  nervous  fever."  In  1813  Pierre  Bretonneau,  of 
Tours,  distinguished  "  dothi^nent^ritc "  as  a  separate  diBease;  and  Petit 
and  Serres  described  entero-mesenterlc  fever.  In  1829  Louis'  great  work 
appeared,  in  which  the  name  "  typhoid  "  was  given  to  the  fever.  At  this 
period  typhoid  fever  alone  prevailed  in  Paris,  and  it  was  universally  be- 
lieved to  be  identical  with  the  oantinued  fever  of  Great  Britain,  where 
in  reality  typhoid  and  typhus  coexisted;  and  the  intestinal  leBion  was 
regarded  as  an  accidental  occurrence  in  the  course  of  ordinary  typhus. 
Louis'  students  returning  to  their  homoB  in  different  countries  had  oppor- 
tunities for  studying  the  prevalent  fevers  in  the  thorough  and  eystematic 
manner  of  their  master.  Among  these  were  certain  young  American 
physicians,  to  one  of  whom,  Gerhard,  of  Philadelphia,  is  due  the  great 
honor  of  having  first  clearly  laid  down  the  differences  between  the  two 
diseases.  His  papers  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences, 
1837,  are  the  first  which  give  a  full  and  satisfactory  account  of  their  clinical 
and  anatomical  distinctionB.  The  studies  of  James  Jackson,  Sr.  and  Jr., 
of  Enoch  Hale  and  of  George  C.  Shattuck,  of  Boston,  and  of  Alfred  Stillfi 
and  Austin  Flint  made  the  subject  very  familiar  in  American  medicine. 
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a  SPECIFIC  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES. 

In  1842  Elisha  Bartlett's  work  appeared,  in  which,  for  the  first  time  in 
a  systematic  treatise,  typhoid  and  typhus  fever  were  separately  considered 
with  admirable  clearness.  In  Great  Britain  the  recognition  of  the  difler- 
ence  between  the  two  diseases  was  very  slow,  and  was  due  largely  to 
A.  F.  Stewart,  of  Glasgow,  and,  finally,  to  the  careful  studies  of  Jenner 
between  1849  and  1850. 

Etiology. — General  Prevalenoe. — Typhoid  fever  prevails  especially  in 
temperate  climates,  in  which  it  constitutes  the  most  common  continued 
fever.  Widely  distributed  throughout  all  parts  of  the  world,  it  probably 
presents  everywhere  the  same  essential  characteristics,  and  is  everywhere 
an  index  of  the  sanitary  intelligence  of  a  community.  Defective  drainage 
and  contaminated  water  supply  are  the  two  special  conditions  favoring 
the  distribution  and  growth  of  the  bacilli;  filth,  overcrowding,  and  bad 
ventilation  are  accessories  in  lowering  the  resistance  of  the  individuals 
exposed. 

While  improved  sanitation  has  done  much  to  reduce  the  mortality  from 
typhoid  fever,  particularly  in  the  large  cities,  a  reduction  amounting  to 
45.4  per  cent  in  21  out  of  24  English  towns  (Dreschfeld)  (figures  illustrat- 
ing which  will  be  referred  to  under  Prophylaxis),  the  disease  is  still  far  too 
prevalent,  and  in  suburban  and  rural  districts  in  this  country  there  is 
evidence  to  show  that  it  is  on  the  increase.  In  1890  the  death-rate  from 
typhoid  fever  per  100,000  of  population  was,  in  the  United  States,  46.27; 
in  England  and  Wales,  17.9;  in  Italy,  C5.8;  in  Austria,  47.0;  and  in  Prus- 
sia, 20.4. 

Since  the  last  edition  of  this  work  was  issued  (1898)  there  have  been 
three  great  object  lessons  in  typhoid  fever. 

(a)  TJie  Spanish- American  War. — According  to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission, consisting  of  Walter  Eccd,  Victor  C.  Vaughan,  and  Edward  0. 
Shakespeare,  one  fifth  of  the  soldiers  in  the  national  encampments  in 
the  United  States  had  typhoid  fever.  Among  107,973  men  there  were 
20,738  cases — 19.26  per  cent.  In  90  per  cent  of  the  volunteer  regiments 
the  disease  broke  out  within  eight  weeks  of  going  into  camp.  The  Com- 
mission points  out  that  typhoid  fever  is  so  widely  distributed  in  this 
country  that  cases  are  likely  to  appear  in  any  regiment  within  a  few 
weeks  after  organization.  So  universal  is  the  disease  that  in  all  modern 
campaigns  it  has  usually  appeared  within  two  months,  and  has  proved  the 
most  fatal  of  camp  diseases.  The  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  were  86,24 
per  cent  of  the  total  deaths.  Camp  pollution,  flics  as  carriers  of  con- 
tagion, the  transportation  of  the  poison  in  the  clothing,  the  dissemination 
of  infection  through  the  air  in  the  form  of  dust  were,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Commission,  the  important  factors  in  the  widespread  prevalence  of 
the  disease. 

(6)  The  Philadelphia  Epidemic  of  iS9S-'0 9. —Philadelphia,  a  city  of 
1,300,000  inhabitants,  gets  its  water  from  the  Schuylkill  and  Delaware 
Kivers,  the  watersheds  of  which  are  populous  with  numerous  towns.  The 
water  is  pumped  directly  into  reservoirs,  and  distributed  without  filtration. 
In  1897  the  total  number  of  cases  reported  was  2,994,  with  401  deaths. 
In  the  autumn  of  1898  there  was  a  sudden  increase,  and  1,094  cases  were 
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Teported  in  September,  dne  in  part,  of  course,  to  the  influx  of  soldiers  with 
typhoid  fever.  The  total  number  of  caseB  for  the  year  was  6,097,  with 
639  deaths.  In  the  flrst  four  months  of  1899  there  were  5,S61  cases 
reported,  with  638  deaths.  The  total  for  the  year  was  7,985  cases,  with 
948  deaths. 

(c)  The  8(mth  African  War.— To  end  of  March,  1901,  the  official  returns 
give  for  the  English  armj  S5,369  cases  of  enteric  or  typhoid  fever,  vith 
6,302  deaths.  This  gives  a  percentage  of  13.09  per  100,  in  comparison  with 
19.26  in  the  American  army,  and  31.8  among  the  Qermana  before  Metz. 
In  South  Africa,  as  in  America,  the  disease  was  essentially  one  of  the 
standing  camps;  troops  constantly  on  the  move  were  rarely  much  affected. 
While  contaminated  water  was  no  doubt  an  important  factor,  as  it  always 
is  in  camp  pollution,  yet  certain  of  the  conditions  of  Africa  were  peculiar. 
Fiecal  and  urinary  contamination  must  have  been  very  common,  as  in  the 
cooking,  performed  in  the  open  air,  sand  "  entered  largely  into  every  article 
of  food."  As  there  was  a  perfect  plague  of  flies,  they  were  no  doubt  an 
important  factor  in  the  infection  of  both  food  and  drink.  The  conditions 
in  camp  life  favor  the  personal  infection  from  man  to  man. 

Season. — It  prevails  most  in  the  autumn  months.  Of  1,889  cases  ad- 
mitted to  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  in  twenty  years,  more  than  fifty 
per  cent  were  in  the  months  of  August,  September,  and  October.  Of  829 
cases  treated  during  ten  years  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  460  occurred 
during  these  months.  It  has  been  well  called  the  autumnal  fever.  It  has 
been  observed  to  be  especially  prevalent  in  hot  and  dry  seasons.  According 
to  Pettenkofer,  epidemics  are  most  common  when  the  ground-water  is  low, 
under  which  circumstances  the  springs  and  water-sources  drain  more  thor- 
oughly contaminated  foci  and  are  more  likely  to  be  highly  charged  with 
poison.  It  may  be  also,  as  Baumgartcn  suggests,  that  in  dry  seasons  the 
poison  is  more  disseminated  in  the  dust. 

Sex. — -Males  and  females  arc  about  equally  liable  to  the  disease,  but 
males  with  typhoid  are  much  more  frequently  admitted  into  hospitals. 

Age. — Typhoid  fever  is  a  disease  of  youth  and  early  adult  life.  The 
greatest  susceptibility  is  between  the  ages  of  £fteen  and  twenty-five.  Of 
829  cases  treated  to  May  15,  1899,  in  my  wards  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  there  were  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  99;  between  fifteen  and 
twenty,  159;  between  twenty  and  thirty,  393;  between  thirty  and  forty, 
125;  between  forty  and  fifty,  40;  between  fifty  and  sisty,  6;  above  sixty, 
6;  age  not  given,  1.*  Cases  are  rare  over  sixty,  although  Manges  believes 
that  they  are  more  common  than  the  records  show.  As  the  course  is  often 
atjpical  the  diagnosis  may  be  uncertain.  In  two  of  my  cases  the  disease 
was  not  recognized  until  the  autopsy.  It  is  not  very  infrequent  in  child- 
hood, but  infants  are  rarely  attacked.  Murchison  saw  a  case  at  the  sixth 
month.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  disease  is  congenital  even  in  cases 
in  which  the  mother  has  contracted  it  late  in  pregnancy. 

Immunily. — N"ot  all  exposed  to  the  infection  take  the  disease.  Some 
families  seem  more  susceptible  than  others.  One  attack  usually  protwts. 
•  The  fljrures  here  giTcn  uro  from  the  Studies  on  Typhoid  Fever,  I,  II,  »nd  III,  in  toIb. 
It,  t,  ftnd  vtil  of  the  JoIidb  Hopkina  Hospital  Reports. 
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Two  Attacks  have  been  described  within  a  year.  "  Of  2,000  cases  of  enteric 
fever  at  the  Hamburg  (Jeneral  Hospital,  only  14  persons  were  affected  twice 
and  only  1  person  three  times  "  (Dreachfeld). 

BadUoa  typlLOBDB. — The  researches  of  Eberth,  Koch,  Gaffky,  and  others 
have  shown  that  there  is  a  special  niicro-^>rganism  constantly  associated 
with  typhoid  fever,  (a)  Oeneral  CJiaracters. — It  is  a  rather  short,  thick, 
flagellated,  motile  bacillus,  with  rounded  ends,  in  one  of  which,  sometimes 
in  both  (particularly  in  cultures),  there  can  be  seen  a  glistening  round 
body,  at  one  time  believed  to  be  a  spore;  but  these  polar  structures  are 
probably  only  areas  of  degenerated  protoplasm.  It  grows  readily  on  variooB 
nutritive  media,  and  can  now  be  differentiated  from  bacillus  coli  com- 
munis, with  which,  and  with  certain  other  bacilli,  it  is  apt  to  be  confounded. 
This  organism  fulfils  two  of  the  requirements  of  Koch's  law — it  is  con- 
stantly present,  and  it  grows  outside  the  body  in  a  specific  manner.  The 
third  requirement,  the  production  of  the  disease  experimentally  by  the 
cultures,  has  not  yet  been  met.  Probably  the  animals  used  for  experi- 
mentation are  not  susceptible  to  typhoid  fever.  The  bacilli  or  their  toxins 
inoculated  in  large  quantities  into  the  blood  of  rabbits  are  pathogenic, 
and  in  some  instances  ulcerative  and  necrotic  lesions  in  the  intestine  may 
be  produced.  But  similar  intestinal  lesions  may  be  caused  by  other  bac- 
teria, including  bacillus  coli  communis. 

Cultures  are  killed  within  ten  minutes  by  a  temperature  of  60°  C. 
They  may  live  for  eighteen  weeks  at  —-5°  C,  although  most  die  within 
two  weeks,  and  all  within  twenty-two  weeks  (Park).  The  typhoid  bacillus 
resists  ordinary  drying  for  months,  unless  in  very  thin  layers,  when  it  is 
killed  in  five  to  fifteen  days.  The  direct  rays  of  the  sun  completely  destroy 
them  in  from  four  to  ten  hours'  exposure.  Bouillon  cultures  are  destroyed 
by  carbolic  acid,  1  to  200,  and  by  corrosive  sublimate,  1  to  2,500. 

(6)  Distribution  in  the  Body. — In  recent  typhoid  infections  the  bacilli 
are  found  in  the  lymphoid  tissues  of  the  intestines,  in  the  mesenteric 
glands,  in  the  spleen,  in  the  bone  marrow,  in  the  liver,  and  in  the  bile. 
Thev  occur  also  in  irregular  clumps  in  the  contents  of  the  intestines  and 
in  the  stools;  and  since  the  introduction  of  improved  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion (Eisner,  Piorkowski)  they  have  been  demonstrated  in  the  latter  in 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  cases  examined.  They  may,  however,  be  incapable 
of  demonstration  even  in  fatal  eases.  The  bacilli  may  be  demonstrated 
in  the  blood  and  rose  spots  in  a  majority  of  the  cases.  They  occur  in  the 
urine  in  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the  cases.  Their  presence  in  sweat  and 
sputa  has  been  reported  in  a  few  instances.  From  the  endocardial  vegeta- 
tions, from  meningeal  and  pleural  exudates,  and  from  foci  of  suppuration 
in  various  parts,  the  bacilli  have  also  been  isolated. 

(f)  The  Bacilli  Outside  the  Body. — In  sterile  water  the  bacilli  retain 
their  vitality  for  weeks,  but  under  ordinary  conditions,  in  competition  with 
saprophytes,  disappear  within  fourteen  days.  Whether  an  increase  in  water 
can  occur  is  not  finally  settled,  but  it  probably  may  take  place  to  some 
extent  at  first.  Their  detection  in  the  water  is  difficult,  and  although 
they  untioubtedly  have  been  found,  many  such  discoveries  previously  re- 
ported are  not  certain  on  account  of  the  inaccurate  differentiation  of  the 
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typhoid  bacilluB  and  varietieB  of  the  colon  bacillne  closely  resembling  it. 
Both  Fnidden  and  Ernst  have  found  it  in  vater  filters. 

Id  ice  the;  may  live  as  long  as  eighteen  weeks,  though  a  majority  die 
vithin  two  weeks. 

In  milk  the  bacilli  tmdergo  rapid  development  without  changing  its 
appearance.  They  may  persist  for  three  months  in  sour  milk,  and  may 
live  for  several  days  in  butter  made  from  infected  cream. 

Bobertson  has  shown  that  under  entirely  natural  conditions  typhoid 
bacilli  may  live  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  soil  for  eleven  months.  In 
feces,  under  ordinary  conditions,  they  may  live  for  months. 

The  direct  infection  by  dust  of  expoeed  food-stuffs,  such  as  milk,  is 
very  probable.  The  bacilli  retain  their  vitality  for  many  weeks;  in  gar- 
den earth  twenty-one  days,  in  filter-sand  eighty-two  days,  in  dust  of  the 
street  thirty  days,  on  linen  sixty  to  seventy  days,  on  wood  thirty-two  days. 
(For  additional  details  on  the  bacillus  see  Horton-Smith's  Qoulstonian 
Lectures,  1900.) 

Modas  of  Cimveyuiee. — (a)  Contagion. — The  possibility  of  the  direct 
transmission  through  the  air  from  one  pesson  to  another  must  be  acknowl- 
edged, although,  as  shown  by  Qermano,  when  compUUly  dried  in  air-cur- 
rents, the  specific  bacillus  quickly  dies.  There  are  house  epidemics  in 
which  contaminfttion  of  water  or  food  could  be  almost  positively  excluded. 
The  nurses  and  attendants  who  have  to  do  with  the  stools  and  body-linen 
of  the  patients  are  alone  liable  to  direct  infection.  During  twelve  years 
twenty  physicians,  nurses,  or  patients  contracted  the  disease  in  my  wards.* 
The  contagion  may.  be  spread  by  means  of  clothing  and  wash-linen— a  mode 
of  infection  which  is  especially  to  be  feared  in  military  garrisons,  where 
the  same  clothing  is  sometimes  used  by  different  persons. 

(&)  Infection  of  water  is  unquestionably  the  most  common  mode  of 
conveyance.  Many  epidemics  have  been  shown  to  originate  in  the  con- 
tamination of  a  well  or  a  spring.  A  very  striking  one  occurred  at  Plym- 
outh, Pa.,  in  1885,  which  was  investigated  by  Shakespeare.  The  town, 
with  a  population  of  8,000,  was  in  part  supplied  with  drinking-water  from 
a  reservoir  fed  by  a  mountain  stream.  During  January,  February,  and 
March,  in  a  cottage  by  the  side  of  and  at  a  distance  of  from  60  to  80  feet 
from  this  stream,  a  man  was  ill  with  typhoid  fever.  The  attendants  were 
in  the  habit  at  night  of  throwing  out  the  evacuations  on  the  ground  toward 
the  stream.  During  these  months  the  ground  was  frozen  and  covered  with 
snow.  In  the  latter  part  of  March  and  early  in  April  there  was  considerable 
rainfall  and  a  thaw,  in  which  a  large  part  of  the  three  months'  accumulation 

•  Dr.  Futcher  hu  kinJly  anslfied  for  me  the  cases  o(  typhoid  fe»er  which  have  been 
enntrscted  in  the  Johns  Eopkins  Hospital  during  the  first  twelve  jears  of  its  worlt,  to 
Mny,  1901.  There  have  been  90  cases— 8  among  12B  house  offleers.  3.4  per  cent;  8  among 
891  nnnes.  8.7  per  cent.  Seven  patients  contracted  the  disease  while  under  treatment  for 
other  diseases  among;  a  total  of  84,000.  Ponr  of  these  cases  occurred  in  a  Bmall  ward 
epidemic  One  orderly  contracted  the  disesse  while  caring  for  typhoid  patients,  and  one 
woman  in  charge  of  th»  linen  room,  where  she  handled  clean  linen  only.  There  were 
8  cases  of  typhoid  fever  contracted  by  physicians  working  in  the  pathological  laboratory. 
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of  discharges  was  trashed  into  the  brook,  not  60  feet  distant.  At  the  very 
time  of  this  thaw  the  patient  had  numerouB  and  copious  discharges.  About 
the  loth  of  April  cases  of  typhoid  fever  broke  out  in  the  town,  appearing 
for  a  time  at  the  rate  of  fifty  a  day.  In  all  about  1,300  people  were 
attacked.  An  immense  majority  of  all  the  cases  were  in  the  part  of  the 
town  which  received  water  from  the  infected  reservoir. 

The  experience  at  Maidstone  in  1897  illustrates  the  widespread  and  seri- 
ous character  of  an  epidemic  when  the  water-supply  becomes  badly  con- 
taminated. The  outbreak  began  about  the  middle  of  September,  and 
within  the  first  two  weeks  509  cases  were  reported.  By  October  27th  there 
were  1,748  cases,  and  by  November  17th  1,848  eases.  In  all,  in  a  popula- 
tion of  35,000,  about  1,900  persons  were  attacked.  No  epidemic  of  the 
same  magnitude  has  ever  occurred  in  England,  and  it  shows  the  terrible 
danger  of  a  badly  constructed  water-supply  easily  contaminated  by  surface 
drainage. 

(c)  Infection  of  Food. — Milk  may  be  the  source  of  infection.  One  of 
the  most  thoroughly  studied  epidemics  due  to  this  cause  was  that  investi- 
gated by  Ballard  in  Islington.  The  milk  may  be  contaminated  by  infected 
water  used  in  cleaning  the  cans.  The  milk  epidemics  have  been  collected 
by  Ernest  Hart  and  by  Kober,  of  Washington. 

The  germs  may  be  conveyed  in  ice,  salads  of  various  sorts,  etc.  The 
danger  of  eating  celery  and  other  uncooked  vegetables,  which  have  grown 
in  soil  on  which  infected  material  has  been  used  as  a  fertilizer,  must  not 
be  forgotten. 

Plies  play  an  important  part  in  the  spread  of  the  disease.  Both  in 
the  Spanish- American  and  in  the  South  African  wars  there  was  a  perfect 
plague  of  flies,  particularly  in  the  enteric-fever  tents,  where  they  swarmed 
over  everything.  Food  left  uncovered  for  a  few  moments  would  be  black 
with  them. 

Oysters  may  become  infected  during  the  process  of  fattening  or  fresh- 
ening. In  the  Middletown  epidemic,  reported  by  H,  W.  Conn,  the  chain 
of  circumstantial  evidence  seems  complete;  Lavis  reports  an  epidemic  oc- 
curring in  Naples  caused  by  infected  oysters;  and  most  suggestive  sporadic 
cases  have  been  recorded  by  Sir  William  Broadbent  and  others. 

C.  J.  Foote  has  made  an  interesting  bacteriological  study  of  the  subject. 
Oysters  taken  from  the  feeding-grounds  in  rivers  contain  a  very  much 
larger  number  of  micro-organisms  of  all  sorts  than  those  from  the  sea.  He 
has  shown,  too,  that  Eberth's  bacillus  will  live  in  the  brackish  water  in 
which  oysters  are  fattened  even  when  frozen;  and  that  it  will  also  live  in 
the  oyster  itself,  and  for  a  longer  time  than  in  the  water  in  which  the 
oyster  grows.  Whether  multiplication  takes  place  in  the  oyster  is  doubt- 
ful. Chantemesse  also  found  typhoid  germs  in  oysters  which  had  lain  in 
infected  sea-water  even  after  they  had  been  transferred  to  and  kept  in 
fresh  water  for  a  time. 

((/)  Contamination  of  the  Soil. — Pettenkofer  holds  that  the  poison  is 
not  eliminated  in  a  condition  capable  of  communicating  the  disease  di- 
rectly, but  that  it  must  first  undergo  changes  in  the  soil,  which  changes 
are  favored  by  the  ground-water. 
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Filth,  bad  sewerB,  or  cesspools  can  not  in  themselves  cause  tjphoid 
fever,  but  thej  furnish  the  conditions  suitable  for  the  preservation  of  the 
bacillua,  and  possibly  for  its  propagation. 

The  history  of  typhoid  fever  in  Munich,  as  told  anew  by  Childs  (Lan- 
cet, 1898,  ii),  indicates  that  the  soil  pollution  has  much  to  do  with  the  oc- 
currence of  sporadic  cases  and  of  recurrent  outbreaks.  However,  it  has 
been  shown  that  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  soil,  where  it  would  be  influ- 
enced by  the  ground-water,  the  bacillus  can  not  exist,  much  less  multiply. 

Hodes  of  Infection. —While  the  bacillus  has  its  primary  seat  of  action 
in  the  lymphatic  tissues  of  the  intestines,  the  fever  is  very  largely  due 
to  its  growth  in  the  internal  organs.  As  Maclagan  very  well  puts  it,  the 
action  is  dual,  one  a  local  specific  action  of  the  parasite  on  the  glands  of 
the  intestines,  and  a  general  action  of  the  organism  on  the  blood  and 
tissuee,  A  single  bacillus  in  ten  days,  as  he  says,  might  produce  a  billion, 
and  the  inculnktion  represents  the  period  during  which  the  bacilli  are 
being  reproduced. 

We  may  recognize  the  following  groups:  1.  Ordinary  typhoid  fever  with 
marked  enteric  lesions.  An  immense  majority  of  all  the  cases  are  of  this 
character;  and  while  the  spleen  and  mesenteric  glands  are  involved  the 
lymphatic  apparatus  of  the  intestinal  walls  bears  the  brunt  of  the  attack. 
2.  Cases  in  which  Iht  intestinal  hsiong  are  very  slight.  The  intestinal  lesions 
may  be  found  only  after  a  very  careful  search.  In  reviewing  the  cases 
of  "  typhoid  fever  without  intestinal  lesions,"  Opie  and  Bassett  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  rcported.as  without  lesions  slight  lesions 
really  did  esist,  while  in  others  death  occurred  so  late  that  slight  lesions 
might  have  healed.  In  some  of  the  cases  the  course  of  the  disease  is  that 
of  a  general  septictemia  with  symptoms  of  severe  intoxication  and  high 
.fever  and  delirium.  In  others  the  main  lesions  may  be  in  one  or  more  of 
the  different  organs.  The  parts  attacked  may  be  the  liver,  gall-bladder, 
pleura,  meninges,  or  even  the  endocardium.  3.  Cases  in  which  the  typhoid 
bacillus  enters  the  body  without  causing  any  ksion  of  the  intestine.  In  a  num- 
ber of  the  earlier  cases  reported  as  such  the  demonstration  of  the  typhoid 
bacillus  was  inconclusive.  In  others  the  intestine  showed  tuberculous 
ulcers,  through  which  the  organisms  may  have  entered.  But  after  exclud- 
ing all  these,  a  few  cases  remain  in  which  the  demonstration  of  the  typhoid 
bacillus  was  conclusive,  cases  in  which  death  occurred  early,  and  yet  after 
a  very  careful  search  no  intestinal  lesions  could  be  found  {Pick,  Cheadle, 
lArtigau,  Du  Cazal).  Undoubtedly  the  intestinal  lesions  may  be  so  slight 
as  not  to  be  recognizable  at  autopsy.  However,  the  number  of  such  cases 
is  too  small  to  justify  the  assertion  that  typhoid  bacilli  can  enter  through 
an  absolutely  intact  intestinal  wall,  though  this  possibility  must  be  borne 
in  mind.  There  is  no  conclusive  evidence  that  typhoid  bacilli  can  ever 
enter  the  body  except  through  the  intestinal  tract.  4.  Mixed  infections. 
It  is  well  to  distinguish,  as  Dreechfeld  points  out,  between  double  infec- 
tions, as  with  bacillus  tuberculosis,  the  diphtheria  bacillus,  and  the  Plas- 
modia of  Laveran,  in  which  two  different  diseases  are  present  and  can  be 
readily  distinguished,  and  the  true  mixed  or  secondary  infections,  in  which 
the  conditions  induced  by  one  organism  favor  the  growth  of  other  patho- 
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genie  forms;  thus  in  the  ordinary  typhoid  fever  cases  secondary  infection 
with  the  colon  bacillus,  the  Btreptococcus,  staphylococcns,  or  the  pneumococ- 
cuB,  is  quite  commoD.  5.  Fevers  due  to  organisms  closely  related  to  bacillus 
typhosus.  During  the  pAst  few  years  organisms  very  closely  related  to  the 
typhoid  bacillus,  but  differing  in  some  cultural  and  agglutinating  proper- 
ties, have  been  isolated  by  several  observers  (Widal,  Gwyn,  Gushing,  Shott- 
miiller)  from  cases  clinically  like  typhoid.  Whether  these  organisms  have 
borne  any  etiological  relationship  to  the  cases  in  which  they  were  found, 
or  were  only  secondary  invaders  in  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  is  not  yet  certain. 

Products  of  tie  Orowlh  of  the  Bacilli. — Brieger  isolated  from  cultures 
a  poison  belonging  to  the  group  of  ptomaines — typhotoxin.  Later  he  and 
Fraenkel  isolated  a  poison  belonging  to  the  group  of  tozalbumins.  Ac- 
cording to  Pfeiffer,  the  chief  poison  belongs  to  the  intracellular  group  of 
toxins.  Sidney  Martin  has  isolated  a  poison  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
secretion,  but  does  not  differ  from  that  contained  within  the  bacterial  cell. 
Injected  into  animals  it  causes  lowering  of  temperature,  diarrhcea,  loss 
of  weight,  and  degeneration  of  the  myocardium.  Its  chemical  nature  is 
not  known.  Similar,  but  weaker,  poisons  may  also  be  isolated  from  cul- 
tures of  bacillus  coli  communis  and  other  members  of  this  group.  No 
toxins  have  yet  been  isolated  which  cause  changes  in  animals  at  all  com- 
parable to  typhoid  fever  in  human  beings. 

Morbid  AnHrtomy. — The  statistical  details  under  this  heading  are 
based  upon  eighty  autopsies,  a  majority  of  which  were  performed  at  the 
Montreal  General  Hospital,  and  upon  the  records  of  two  thousand  post- 
mortems at  the  Munich  Pathological  Institute.* 

Intestines. — A  catarrhal  condition  exists  throughout  the  small  and 
large  bowel,  and  to  this  is  due,  in  all  probability,  the  diarrhoea  with  the 
thin  pea-soup-like  stools.  Associated  with  this  catarrh  there  is  some  epi- 
thelial desquamation. 

Specific  changes  occur  in  the  lymphoid  elements  of  the  bowel,  chiefly 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum.  The  alterations  which  occur  are  most  con- 
veniently described  in  four  stages: 

1.  Hyperplasia,  which  involves  the  glands  of  Peyer  in  the  jejunum  and 
ileum,  and  to  a  variable  extent  those  in  the  large  intestine.  The  follicles 
are  swollen,  grayish-white  in  color,  and  the  patches  may  project  to  a  dis- 
tance of  from  three  to  five  mm.  In  exceptional  cases  they  may  be  still 
more  prominent.  The  solitary  glands,  which  range  in  size  from  a  pin's 
head  to  a  large  pea,  are  usually  deeply  imbedded  in  the  subraucosa,  but 
project  to  a  variable  extent.  Occasionally  they  are  very  prominent,  and 
may  be  almost  pedunculated.  Microscopical  examination  ehows  at  the 
outset  a  condition  of  hyperemia  of  the  follicles.  Later  there  is  a  great 
increase  and  accumulation  of  cells  of  the  lymph-tissue  which  may  even 
infiltrate  the  adjacent  mucosa  and  the  muscularis;  and  the  blood-vessels 
are  more  or  less  compressed,  which  gives  the  whitish,  anasmic  appearance 
to  the  follicles.  The  cells  have  all  the  characters  of  ordinary  lymph-cor- 
puscles.   Some  of  them,  however,  are  larger,  epithelioid,  and  contain  several 

*  Mdnchener  medicinische  Wochenscbrift,  Nos.  8  and  4, 1801. 
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nuclei.  Occasionalij  cells  cootainisg  r£d  blood-corpuscleB  are  seeo.  This 
so-called  medullary  infiltrAtion,  which  is  always  more  intense  toward  the 
lower  end  of  the  ileum,  reaches  its  height  from  the  eighth  to  the  tenth 
day  and  then  undergoes  one  or  two  changes,  resolution  or  necrosis.  Death 
very  rarely  takes  place  at  this  stage.  Besolutlon  is  accomplished  by  a  fatty 
and  granular  change  in  the  cells,  which  are  destroyed  and  absorbed,  A 
curious  condition  of  the  patches  is  produced  at  this  stage,  in  which  they 
have  a  reticulated  appearance,  the  plaqries  d  surface  riticuUe.  The  swoll- 
en follicles  in  the  patch  undergo  resolution  and  shrink  more  rapidly  than 
the  surrounding  framework,  or  what  is  more  probable  the  follicles  alone, 
owing  to  the  intense  hyperplasia,  become  necrotic  and  disintegrate,  leaving 
the  little  pits.  In  this  process  superficial  htemorrhagee  may  result,  and 
small  ulcers  may  originate  by  the  fusion  of  these  superficial  losses  of  sub- 
stance. 

There  is  nothing  distinctiTc  in  the  hyperplasia  of  the  lymph-follicles 
in  typhoid  fever;  but  apart  from  this  disease  we  rarely  see  in  adults  a 
marked  affection  of  these  glands  with  fever.  In  children,  however,  it  is 
not  uncommon  when  death  haa  occurred  from  intestinal  aSectione,  and  it 
is  also  met  with  in  measles,  diphtheria,  and  scarlet  fever. 

2,  Necraaia  and  Sloughing. — When  the  hyperplasia  of  the  lymph-fol- 
lieles  reaches  a  certain  grade,  resolution  is  no  longer  possible.  The  blood- 
vessels become  choked,  there  is  a  condition  of  anemic  necrosis,  and 
sloughs  form  whidi  must  be  separated  and  thrown  off.  The  necrosis  is 
probably  due  in  great  part  to  the  direct  action  of  the  bacilli.  The  process 
may  be  superficial,  affecting  only  the  upper  part  of  the  mucous  coat,  or  it 
may  extend  to  and  involve  the  submucosa.  The  "  slough  "  may  sometimes 
lie  upon  the  Peyer's  patch,  scarcely  involving  the  epithelium  (Marchand). 
It  is  always  more  intense  toward  the  ileo-ciecal  valve,  and  in  very  severe 
cases  the  greater  part  of  the  mucosa  of  the  last  foot  of  the  ileum  may  be 
converted  into  a  brownish-black  eschar.  The  necrotic  area  in  the  solitary 
glands  forms  a  yellowish  cap  which  often  involves  only  the  most  promi- 
nent point  of  a  follicle.  The  extent  of  the  necrosis  is  very  variable.  It 
may  pass  deep  into  the  muscular  coat,  reaching  to  or  even  perforating  the 
peritouffium. 

3.  Vkeration. — The  separation  of  the  necrotic  tissue — the  sloughing — 
is  gradually  effected  from  the  edges  inward,  and  results  in  the  formation 
of  an  ulcer,  the  size  and  extent  of  which  are  directly  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  necrosis.  If  this  be  superficial,  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
mucosa  may  not  be  involved  and  the  loss  of  substance  may  be  small  and 
shallow.  More  commonly  the  slough  in  separating  exposes  the  suhmucosa 
and  muBcularis,  particularly  the  latter,  which  forma  the  floor  of  a  majority 
of  all  typhoid  ulcers.  It  is  not  common  for  an  entire  Peyer's  patclf  to 
slough  away,  and  a  perfectly  ovoid  ulcer  opposite  to  the  mesentery  is 
rarely  seen.  Irregularly  oval  and  rounded  forms  are  most  common.  A 
large  patch  may  present  three  or  four  ulcers  divided  by  septa  of  mucous 
membrane.  The  terminal  6  or  8  inches  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
ilenm  may  form  a  large  ulcer,  in  which  are  here  and  there  islands  of 
mncoea.     The  edges  of  the  ulcer  are  usually  swollen,  soft,  sometimes  con- 
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gested,  and  often  undermined.  At  .a  late  period  the  ulcers  near  the  valve 
may  have  very  irregular  bIduoub  borders.  The  base  of  a  typhoid  ulcer 
is  smooth  and  clean,  being  usually  formed  of  the  submucosa  or  of  the 
muacularls. 

There  may  he  large  ulcers  near  the  valve  and  swollen  hyperemic  patches 
of  Peyer  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ileum. 

4.  Healing, — This  begins  with  the  development  of  a  thin  granulation 
tissue  which  covers  the  base  and  gives  to  it  a  soft,  shining  appearance. 
The  mucosa  gradually  extends  from  the  edge,  and  a  new  growth  of  epi- 
thelium is  formed.  The  glandular  elements  are  reformed;  the  healed 
ulcer  is  somewhat  depressed  and  is  usually  pigmented.  Occasionally  an 
appearance  is  seen  as  if  an  ulcer  had  healed  in  one  place  and  was  extend- 
ing in  another.  In  death  during  relapse  healing  ulcers  may  be  seen  in 
some  patches  with  fresh  ulcers  in  others. 

We  may  say,  indeed,  that  healing  begins  with  the  separation  of  the 
sloughs,  as,  when  resolution  is  impossible,  the  removal  of  the  necrosed 
part  is  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  repair.  Practically,  in  fatal  cases, 
we  seldom  meet  with  evidences  of  cicatrization,  as  the  majority  of  deaths 
occur  before  this  stage  is  reached. 

Large  Inteetllie. — The  ctecum  and  colon  are  affected  in  about  one  third 
of  the  cases.  Sometimes  the  solitary  glands  are  greatly  enlarged.  The 
ulcers  are  usually  larger  in  the  cecum  than  in  the  colon. 

Perfraation  of  the  Bovel. — Incidence  at  Autopsy. — In  114  cases  of  the 
2,000  Munich  autopsies  (5.7  per  cent)  and  in  23  instances  of  my  series,  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  the  intestine  was  perforated.  According  to 
Chomel,  "  the  accident  is  sometimes  the  result  of  ulceration,  sometimes  of 
a  true  eschar,  and  sometimes  it  is  produced  by  the  distention  of  the  intes- 
tine causing  the  rupture  of  tissues  weakened  by  disease."  In  only  a  few 
cases  is  the  perforation  at  the  bottom  of  a  clean  thin-walled  uleor.  In 
one  instance  it  had  occurred  two  weeks  after  the  temperature  had  become 
normal.  The  sloughs  are,  as  a  rule,  adherent  about  the  site  of  perforation, 
which  in  a  majority  of  the  cflses  occur  in  small  deep  ulcers.  There  may  be 
two  or  three  perforations;  in  a  few  instances  they  have  been  very  numer- 
ous. The  orifice  is  usually  within  the  last  foot  of  the  ileum.  In  only  one 
of  my  cases  was  it  distant  18  inches.  In  4  cases  of  my  series  the  appendix 
was  perforated  and  in  8  the  large  bowel.  Peritonitis  was  present  in  every 
instance.  In  167  cases  collected  by  Fitz  the  ileum  was  perforated  in  136, 
the  large  intestine  in  20,  the  appendix  in  5,  Meckel's  diverticulum  in  4, 
and  the  jejunum  in  2.  In  the  large  intestine,  according  to  Hawkins,  the 
sigmoid  flexure  is  the  most  frequent  seat  of  perforation. 

Death  from  "kamorrhage  occurred  in  99  of  the  Munich  cases,  and  in  7 
of  63  deaths  in  my  829  cases.  The  bleeding  seems  to  result  directly 
from  the  separation  of  the  sloughs.  I  was  not  able  in  any  instance  to  find 
the  bleeding  vessel.  In  one  case  only  a  single  patch  had  sloughed,  and  a 
firm  clot  was  adherent  to  it.  The  bleeding  may  also  come  from  the  soft 
swollen  edges  of  the  patch. 

The  mesenteric  glands  at  first  show  intense  hypersemia  and  subsequently 
become  greatly  swollen.    Spots  of  necrosis  are  common.    In  several  of  my 
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cftsee  Guppuration  had  occurred,  and  in  one  a  large  abscesB  of  the  mesentery 
was  present.  Fatal  hsemorrhage  into  the  peritonsuni  may  come  from  rup- 
ture of  a  swollen  gland.  The  bunch  of  glands  in  the  mesentery,  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  ileum,  is  especially  involved.  The  retroperitoneal  glands 
arc  also  swollen. 

The  spleen  is  invariably  enlarged  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease.  In 
only  one  of  my  cases  did  it  exceed  ZO  ounces  (600  grammes)  in  weight. 
The  tissue  is  soft,  even  difBuent.  Infarction  is  not  infrequent.  Knptnre 
may  occur  spontaneously  or  as  a  result  of  injury.  In  the  Munich  autopsies 
there  were  5  instances  of  rupture  of  the  spleen,  one  of  which  resulted 
from  a  gangrenous  abscess. 

The  liver  shows  signs  of  parenchymatous  degeneration.  Early  in  the 
disease  it  is  hypersmic,  and  in  a  majority  of  instances  it  is  swollen,  some- 
what pale,  on  section  turbid,  and  microscopically  the  cells  are  very  granu- 
lar and  loaded  with  fat.  Kodular  areas  (microscopic)  occur  in  many  cases, 
as  described  by  Handford.  Reed,  in  Welch's  laboratory,  could  not  deter- 
mine any  relation  between  the  groups  of  bacilli  and  these  areas  (Studies 
II).  Some  of  the  nodules  are  lymphoid,  others  are  necrotic  (Amyot).  In 
12  of  the  Munich  autopsies  liver  abscess  was  found,  and  in  3,  acute  yellow 
atrophy.  Pj-Iephlebitis  may  follow  abscess  of  the  mesentery  or  perforation 
of  the  appendix.  Affections  of  the  gall-bladder  are  not  uncommon,  and 
are  fully  described  under  the  clinical  features. 

Qdnays. — Cloudy  swelling,  with  granular  degeneration  of  the  cells  of 
the  convoluted  tubules,  less  commonly  an  acute  nephritis,  may  be  present. 
Rayer,  Wagner,  and  others  described  the  occurrence  of  numerous  small 
areas  infiltrated  with  round  cells,  which  may  have  the  appearance  of 
lymphomata,  or  may  pass  on  to  softening  and  suppuration,  producing  the 
so-called  miliary  ahsctasee.  It  is  usually  a  late  change.  The  typhoid  bacilli 
have  been  found  in  these  areas.  They  may  also  be  found  in  the  uriue. 
The  kidneys  in  cases  of  typhoid  bacilluria  may  show  no  changes  other 
than  cloudy  swelling.  Diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kid- 
ney may  occur.  It  was  present  in  3  of  my  cases,  in  one  of  which  the  tips 
of  the  papillffi  were  also  affected.  Catarrh  of  the  bladder  is  not  uncom- 
mon. Diphtheritic  inflammation  of  this  viscus  may  also  occur.  Orchitis 
is  occasionally  met  with. 

Besplntory  Organs. — Ulceration  of  the  larynx  occurs  in  a  certain  num- 
ber of  eases;  in  the  Munich  series  it  was  noted  107  times.  It  may  come 
on  at  the  same  time  as  the  ulceration  in  the  ileum,  but  the  bacilli  have 
not  yet,  I  believe,  been  found  in  the  ulcers.  They  occur  in  the  posterior 
wall,  at  the  insertion  of  the  cords,  at  the  base  of  the  epiglottis,  and  on  the 
ary-epiglottidean  folds.  The  cartilages  are  very  apt  to  become  involved. 
In  the  later  periods  catarrhal  and  diphtheritic  ulcers  may  he  present. 

(Edema  of  the  glottis  was  present  in  30  of  the  Munich  cases,  in  8  of 
which  tracheotomy  was  performed.  Diphtheritis  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx 
is  not  very  nncommon.  It  occurred  in  a  most  extensive  form  in  3  of  my 
cases.  Lobar  pnenmonia  may  he  found  early  in  the  disease  (see  Pxecmo- 
TTPHTs),  or  it  may  be  a  late  event.  Hypostatic  congestion  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  lung  spoken  of  as  splenization  are  very  common.    Gangrene 
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of  the  Inng  occurred  in  40  caees  in  the  Munich  Beries;  abeceee  of  the  lung 
in  14;  hemorrhagic  infarction  in  139.  Pleurisy  is  not  a  verj  common 
event.  Fibrinous  pleurisy  occurred  in  about  6  per  cent  of  the  Munich 
cases,  and  empyema  in  nearly  Z  per  cent. 

Changes  in  the  Glronlatoiy  Sfstem. — Heart  Leeiont. — Endocarditis  is 
rare.  I  have  met  with  S  cases.  The  typhoid  bacilli  have  been  found  in 
the  vegetations.  Pericarditis  was  present  in  14  cases  of  the  Munich  au- 
topsies. Myocarditis  is  not  very  infrequent.  Dew^vre,  in  a  series  of  48 
cases,  found  in  16  granular  or  fatty  degeneration,  and  in  3  a  proliferating 
endarteritis  in  the  small  vessele.  It  is  remarkable  that  even  in  cases  of 
death  from  heart-failure,  vith  intense  fever,  the  cell-fibres  may  present 
little  or  no  observable  change. 

Lesions  of  Ike  Blood-vessels — Typhoid  Gangrene. — Inflammation  of  the 
arteries  with  thrombus  formation  has  been  frequently  described  in  typhoid 
fever.  Bacilli  have  been  found  in  the  thrombi.  The  artery  may  be 
blocked  by  a  thrombus  of  cardiac  origin — an  embolus — but  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances  they  are  autochthonous  and  due  to  arteritis,  oblit- 
erating or  partial.  Thrombosis  in  the  veins  is  very  mach  more  frequent 
than  in  the  arteries,  but  is  not  such  a  serious  event.  It  is  most  frequent 
in  the  femoral,  and  in  the  left  more  often  than  the  right.  The  conse- 
qnenccE  arc  fully  considered  under  the  symptoms. 

Merroils  Syetem. — There  are  very  few  obvious  changes  met  with.  Men- 
ingitis ia  extremely  rare.  No  case  occurred  in  our  series.  It  occurred 
in  only  11  of  the  3,000  Munich  cases.  The  exudation  may  be  either  serons, 
eero-fibrinous,  or  purulent,  and  typhoid  bacilli  have  been  frequently  iso- 
lated. Two  interesting  cases  have  been  reported  by  Ohlmacher  from  the 
Cleveland  City  Hospital.  In  both  bacilli  were  found  in  the  meninges.  In 
some  of  the  cases,  as  Kamen's,  the  enteric  lesions  have  been  slight.  Optic 
neuritis,  which  occurs  sometimes  in  typhoid  fever,  has  not,  so  far  as  I  know, 
been  described  in  connection  with  the  meningitis.  The  anatomical  lesion 
of  the  aphasia — seen  not  infrequently  in  children — is  not  known,  possibly 
it  is  an  encephalitis.  Parenchymatous  changes  have  been  met  with  in  the 
peripheral  nerves,  and  appear  to  be  not  very  uncommon,  even  when  there 
have  been  no  symptoms  of  neuritis. 

The  voluntary  muscles  show,  in  certain  instances,  the  changes  described 
by  Zenker,  which  occur,  however,  in  all  long-standing  febrile  affections, 
and  are  not  peculiar  to  typhoid  fever.  The  muscle  substance  within  the 
sarcolemma  undergoes  either  a  granular  degeneration  or  a  hyaline  trans- 
formation. The  abdominal  muscles,  the  adductors  of  the  thighs,  and  the 
pectorals  are  most  commonly  involved.  Rupture  of  a  rectus  abdominis 
has  been  found  post  mortem.  Hfemorrhage  may  occur.  Abscesses  may 
develop  in  the  muscles  during  eonvaleseence. 

Symptoms. — In  a  disease  so  complex  as  typhoid  fever  it  will  be  well 
first  to  give  a  general  description,  and  then  to  study  more  fully  the  symp- 
toms, complications,  and  sequelae  according  to  the  individual  organs. 

General  Description. — The  period  of  incubation  lasts  from  "eight  to 
fourteen  days,  sometimes  twenty-three"  (Clinical  Society),  during  which 
there  arc  feelings  of  lassitude  and  inaptitude  for  work.    The  onset  is  rarely 
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abrupt.  In  the  829  cases  there  occurred  at  onset  chills  in  200,  headache  in 
595,  anorexia  la  414,  diarrhcea  (without  purgation)  in  332,  epistaxis  in 
182,  ahdominal  pain  in  237,  constipation  in  153,  pain  in  right  iliac  fossa 
in  6.  The  patient  at  last  takes  to  his  bed,  from  which  event,  in  a  majority 
of  caaes,  the  definite  onset  of  the  disease  may  be  dated.  During  the  iirst 
week  there  is,  in  some  cases  (but  by  no  means  in  all,  as  has  long  been 
taught),  a  steady  rise  in  the  fever,  the  evening  record  rising  a  degree  or  a 
degree  and  a  half  higher  each  day,  reaching  103°  or  104°.  The  pulse  is  rapid, 
from  100  to  110,  full  in  volume,  but  of  low  tension  and  often  dicrotic;  the 
tongue  is  coated  and  white;  the  abdomen  is  slightly  distended  and  tender. 
Unless  the  fever  is  high  there  is  no  delirium,  but  the  patient  complains  of 
headache,  and  there  may  be  mental  confusion  and  wandering  at  night. 
The  bowels  may  be  constipated,  or  there  may  be  two  or  three  loose  move- 
menta  daily.  Toward  the  end  of  the  week  the  spleen  becomes  enlarged 
and  the  rash  appears  in  the  form  of  rose-^lored  spots,  seen  first  on  the 
skin  of  the  abdomen.  Cough  and  bronchitic  symptoms  are  not  uncommon 
at  the  outset. 

In  the  second  week,  in  cases  of  moderate  severity,  the  symptoms  be- 
come aggravated;  the  fever  remains  high  and  the  morning  remission  is 
slight.  The  pulse  is  rapid  and  loses  its  dicrotic  character.  There  is  no 
longer  headache,  but  there  are  mental  torpor  and  dulness.  The  face  looks 
heavy;  the  lipa  are  dry;  the  tongue,  in  severe  cases,  becomes  dry  also. 
The  abdominal  symptoms,  if  present — diarrhcea,  tympanites,  and  tender- 
ness— ^become  aggravated.  Death  may  occur  during  this  week,  with  pro- 
nounced nervous  symptoms,  or,  toward  the  end  of  it,  from  haemorrhage  or 
perforation.  In  mild  cases  the  temperature  declines,  and  by  the  four- 
teenth day  may  be  normal. 

In  the  third  week,  in  cases  of  moderate  severity,  the  pulse  ranges  from 
110  to  130;  the  temperature  now  shows  marked  morning  remissions,  and 
there  is  a  gradual  decline  in  the  fever.  The  loss  of  flesh  is  now  more 
noticeable,  and  the  weakness  is  pronounced.  Diarrhoaa  and  meteorism 
may  now  occur  for  the  first  time.  Unfavorable  Bymptoma  at  this  stage  are 
the  pulmonary  complicationB,  increasing  feebleness  of  the  heart,  and  pro- 
nounced delirium  with  muscular  tremor.  Special  dangers  are  perforation 
and  hsmorrhage. 

With  the  fourth  week,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  convalescence  hegina. 
The  temperature  gradually  reaches  the  normal  point,  the  diarrhcea  stops, 
the  tongue  cleans,  and  the  desire  for  food  returns.  In  severe  cases  the 
fourth  and  even  the  fifth  week  may  present  an  aggravated  picture  of  the 
third;  the  patient  grows  weaker,  the  pulse  is  more  rapid  and  feeble,  the 
tongue  dry,  and  the  abdomen  distended.  He  lies  in  a  condition  of  pro- 
found etnpor,  with  low  muttering  delirium  and  subsultus  tendinum,  and 
passes  the  faeces  and  urine  involuntarily.  Heart-failure  and  secondary 
complications  are  the  chief  dangers  of  this  period. 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  weeks  protracted  cases  may  still  show  irregular 
fever,  and  convalescence  may  not  set  in  until  after  the  fortieth  day.  In  this 
period  we  meet  with  relapses  in  the  milder  forms  or  slight  recrudescence  of 
the  fever.    At  this  time,  too,  occur  many  of  the  complications  and  scquelee. 
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Special  Features  and  SymptomB. — Mode  of  Onset. — As  a  rule,  the 
symptoms  come  on  inBidloiiBly,  and  the  patient  is  unable  to  fix  definitely 
the  time  at  which  he  began  to  feel  ill.  The  following  are  the  moat  impor- 
tant deviatione  from  this  common  course: 

(a)  Onset  with  Pronounced,  sometimes  Sudden,  Nervous  Manifestations. 
— Headache,  of  a  severe  and  intractable  nature,  is  by  no  means  an  infre- 
quent initial  symptom.  Again,  a  severe  facial  neuralgia  may  for  a  few 
days  put  the  practitioner  off  his  guard.  In  cases  in  which  the  patients 
have  kept  about  and,  as  they  say,  fought  the  disease,  the  very  first  mani- 
festation may  be  pronounced  delirium.  Such  patients  may  even  leave 
home  and  wander  about  for  days.  In  rare  cases  the  disease  sets  in  with  ' 
the  most  intense  eerebro-spinal  symptoms,  simulating  meningitis — severe 
headache,  photophobia,  retraction  of  the  head,  twitching  of  the  muscles, 
and  even  convulsions.  Occasionally  drowsiness,  stupor,  and  signs  of  basi- 
lar meningitis  may  exist  for  ten  days  or  more  before  the  characteristic 
symptoms  develop;  the  onset  may  be  with  mania. 

(6)  With  Pronounced  Pulmonary  Symptoms. — The  initial  bronchial 
catarrh  may  be  of  great  severity  and  obscure  the  other  features  of  the 
disease.  More  striking  still  are  those  cases  in  which  the  disease  sets  in 
with  a  single  chill,  with  pain  in  the  side  and  all  the  characteristic  features 
of  lobar  pneumonia,  or  of  acute  pleurisy;  or  tuberculosis  is  suspected. 

(c)  With  Intense  Gastro-iniestinal  Symptoms. — The  incessant  vomiting 
and  pain  may  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  poisoning,  or  the  case  may  be  sent  to 
the  surgical  wards  for  appendicitis. 

(d)  With  symptoms  of  an  acute  nephritis,  smoky  or  bloody  urine,  with 
much  albumin  and  tube-casts. 

(e)  Ambulatory  Form. — Deserving  of  especial  mention  are  those  cases 
of  typhoid  fever  in  which  the  patient  keeps  about  and  attempts  to  do 
work,  or  perhaps  takes  a  long  journey  to  his  home.  He  may  come  under 
observation  for  the  first  time  with  a  temperature  of  10-1°  or  105°,  and  with 
the  rash  well  out.  Many  of  these  cases  run  a  severe  course,  and  in  general 
hospitals  they  contribute  largely  to  the  total  mortality.  Finally,  there 
are  rare  instances  in  which  typhoid  is  unsuspected  until  perforation,  or  a 
profuse  hsemorrhage  from  the  bowels  occurs. 

Facial  Aspect. — Early  in  the  disease  the  cheeks  arc  flushed  and  the 
eyes  bright.  Toward  the  end  of  the  first  week  the  expression  becomes 
more  listless,  and  when  the  disease  is  well  established  the  patient  has  a 
dull  and  heavy  look.  There  is  never  the  rapid  anremia  of  malarial  fever, 
and  the  color  of  the  lips  and  cheeks  may  be  retained  even  to  the  third  week. 

Fever.— (n)  Regular  Course.  (Chart  I.) — In  the  stage  of  invasion  the 
fever  rises  steadily  during  the  first  five  or  six  days.  The  evening  tem- 
perature is  about  a  degree  or  a  degree  and  a  half  higher  than  the  morn- 
ing remission,  so  that  a  temperature  of  104°  or  105°  is  not  uncommon 
by  the  end  of  the  first  week.  Having  reached  the  fastigium  or  height, 
the  fever  then  persists  with  very  slight  daily  remissions.  The  fevet  may 
be  singularly  persistent  and  but  little  influenced  by  bathing  or  other 
measures.  At  the  end  of  the  second  and  throughout  the  third  week  the 
temperature  becomes  more  distinctly  remittent.     The  difference  between 
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the  morning  and  evenlDg  record  may  be  3°  or  4°,  and  the  morning  tempera' 
ture  may  even  be  normal.  It  falls  by  lysis,  and  the  temperature  is  not 
considered  normal  until  the  evening  record  is  at  98.3°. 

{b)  Variations  from  the  typical  temperature  curve  are  common.  We 
do  not  always  see  the  gradual  step-like  ascent  in  the  early  stage;  the  cases 
do  not  often  come  under  observation  at  this  time.  When  the  disease  sets 
in  with  a  chill,  or  in  children  with  a  convulsion,  the  temperature  may  rise 
at  once  to  103°  or  104°.  In  many  cases  defervescence  occurs  at  the  end  of 
the  second  week  and  the  temperature  may  fall  rapidly,  reaching  the  nor- 
mal within  twelve  or  twenty  hours.  An  inverse  type  of  temperature,  high 
in  the  rooming  and  low  in  the  evening,  is  oecaaionaUy  seen  but  has  no 
especial  significance. 

Sudden  falls  in  the  temperature  may  occur;  thus,  as  shown  in  Chart 
III,  a  drop  of  10°  may  follow  an  intestinal  hiemorrhage,  and  the  fall  may 
be  very  apparent  even  before  the  blood  has  appeared  in  the  stools.  Some- 
times during  the  aniemia  which  follows  a  severe  hsemorrhage  from  the 
bowels  there  are  remarkable  oscillations  in  the  temperature.  Hyperpy- 
rexia is  rare.  In  only  33  of  829  cases  did  the  fever  rise  above  106°,  Before 
death  the  fever  may  rise;  the  highest  I  have  known  was  109.5°. 

(c)  Post-typhoid  Varialiona.  (1)  Recrudescences. — After  a  normal  tem- 
perature of  perhaps  five  or  six  days,  the  fever  may  rise  suddenly  to  102°  or 
103°,  without  constitutional  disturbance,  furring  of  the  tongue,  or  abdomi- 
nal symptoms.  After  persisting  for  from  two  to  four  days  the  tempera- 
ture falls.  Of  829  cases,  79  presented  these  post-typhoid  elevations,  brief 
notes  of  which  are  given  in  the  Studies  on  Typhoid  Fever.  Constipation, 
errors  in  diet,  or  excitement  may  cause  them.  These  attacks  are  a  frequent 
source  of  anxiety  to  the  practitioner.  They  are  very  common,  and  it  is 
not  always  possible  to  say  upon  what  they  depend.  As  a  rule,  if  the  rise 
in  temperature  is  the  result  of  the  onset  of  a  complication,  such  as  pleurisy 
or  thrombosis,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  leucocytes.  Naturally  one  sus- 
pects at  the  outset  a  relapse,  but  there  is  an  absence  of  the  step-like  ascent, 
and  as  a  rule  the  fever  falls  after  lasting  a  few  days, 

(2)  The  Sub-febriU  Stale  of  Convak.icence.~in  children,  in  very  nerv- 
ous patients,  and  in  cases  with  aniemia,  the  evening  temperature  may  keep 
up  for  weeks  after  the  tongue  has  cleaned  and  the  appetite  has  returned. 
This  may  usually  bo  disregarded,  and  is  often  best  treated  by  allowing  the 
patient  to  get  up,  and  by  stopping  the  use  of  the  thermometer.  Of  course 
it  is  important  not  to  overlook  any  latent  com  plications. 

(3)  Hypothermia. — Low  temperatures  in  typhoid  fever  are  common, 
following  the  tubs,  or  spontaneously  in  the  third  and  fourth  week  in  the 
periods  of  marked  remissions,  and  following  htemorrhage.  An  interesting 
form  is  the  persistent  hypothermia  of  convalescence.  For  ten  days  or  more, 
particularly  in  the  protracted  cases  with  great  emaciation,  the  tempera- 
ture may  be  96..^°  or  97°.    It  is  of  no  special  significance. 

((f)  The  Fever  of  the  Relapse. — This  is  a  repetition  in  many  instances 
of  the  original  fever,  a  gradual  ascent  and  maintenance  for  a  few  days  at 
a  certain  height  and  then  a  gradual  decline.  It  is  shorter  than  the  original 
pyrexia,  and  rarely  continues  more  than  two  or  three  weeks.     (Chart  I.) 
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(e)  Afebrile  Typhoid. — There  are  cases  described  in  which  the  chief 
features  of  the  diseaee  have  been  present  without  the  existence  of  fever. 
They  are  extremely  rare  in  this  country.  I  have  seen  a  case,  afebrile  at  the 
thirteenth  day,  and  in  which  the  rose  spots  and  other  features  persisted 
till  the  twenty-eighth  day, 

(f)  CJiills  occur  (a)  sometimes  with  the  fever  of  onset;  (ft)  occasion- 
ally at  intervals  throughout  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  followed  by 
sweats  (so-called  sudoral  form);  (c)  with  the  advent  of  complications, 
pleurisy,  pneumonia,  otitis  media,  perioatitis,  etc.;  (d)  with  active  anti- 
pyretic treatment  by  the  coal-tar  remedies;  (e)  occasionally  during  the 
period  of  defervescence  without  relation  to  any  complication  or  sequel, 
probably  due  to  a  septic  infection;  (/)  according  to  Herringham,  chills 
may  result  from  constipation.  There  are  cases  in  which  throughout  the 
latter  half  of  the  disease  chills  recur  with  great  severity.  (See  Chills  in 
Typhoid  Fever,  Studies  II.) 

Kin. — The  characteristic  rash  of  the  disease  consists  of  hypenemic 
spots,  which  appear  from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  day,  usually  at  first 
upon  the  abdomen.  They  are  slightly  raised,  flattened  papules,  which  can 
be  felt  distinctly  by  the  finger,  of  a  rose-red  color,  disappearing  on  pres- 
sure, and  ranging  in  diameter  from  2  to  4  mm.  They  were  present  in  666 
of  our  829  cases.  They  come  out  in  successive  crops,  and  after  persisting 
for  two  or  three  days  they  disappear,  leaving  a  brownish  stain.  The  spots 
may  be  present  upon  the  back,  and  not  upon  the  abdomen.  The  eruption, 
may  be  very  abundant  over  the  whole  skin  of  the  trunk,  and  on  the  extremi- 
ties. Of  426  cases  in  which  the  spots  were  looked  for  with  particular  care, 
there  were  39  in  which  they  occurred  on  the  arms,  13  on  the  forearms,  19  on 
the  thighs,  legs  8,  face  3,  hands  1.  The  cases  with  very  abundant  eruption 
are  not  necessarily  more  severe.  As  already  noted,  the  typhoid  bacilli 
have  been  found  in  the  spots.  Of  variations  in  the  rash,  frequently  the 
spots  are  capped  by  small  vesicles.  Cases  that  have  not  been  carefully 
sponged  may  show  sweat  vesicles,  either  miliary  or  sudaminal.  In  25  cases 
in  my  series  there  were  purpuric  spots.  One  of  the  cases  was  true  hemor- 
rhagic typhoid  fever.  The  rash  may  not  appear  until  the  relapse.  In  12 
cases  in  our  series  the  rose  spots  came  out  after  the  patient  was  afebrile. 

A  branny  desquamation  is  not  rare  in  children.  Occasionally  the  skin 
peels  off  in  large  flakes. 

Among  other  skin  lesions  in  typhoid  fever  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned: 

Erythema. — It  is  not  very  uncommon  in  the  first  week  of  the  disease  to 
find  a  diffuse  erythematous  blush — E.  typhosus.  Formerly  we  thought 
this  might  be  due  to  quinine. 

The  tacke  cerebrale,  a  red  line  with  white  borders,  is  readily  produced 
by  drawing  the  nail  over  the  skin,  a  vaso-motor  phenomenon  of  no  special  sig- 
nificance. Sometimes  the  skin  may  have  a  peculiar  mottled  pink  and  white 
appearance.    E.  exudativum,  E.  nodosum,  and  urticaria  may  be  present. 

Herpes. — Herpes  is  certainly  rare  in  typhoid  fever  in  comparison  with 
its  great  frequency  in  malarial  fever  and  in  pneumonia.  It  was  noted  in 
29  of  our  829  cases,  usually  on  the  lips. 
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The  taches  bleudlres — Peliomata — liacuUe  cerulece. — These  are  pale-blue 
or  steel-gray  spotB,  subcuticular,  from  4  to  10  mm.  in  diametei,  of  irregu- 
lar outline  and  most  abundant  about  the  chest,  abdomen,  and  thighs. 
They  sometimes  give  a  very  striking  appearance  to  the  skin.  It  can  be 
readily  seen  that  the  injection  is  in  the  deeper  tissues  and  not  superficial. 
This  rash  is  quite  without  significance.  Since  my  attention  was  called  to 
its  association  with  body  lice,  I  have  met  with  no  instance  in  which  these 
were  not  present.  Several  French  observers  maintain  that  they  are  due  to 
the  irritating  effects  of  the  Quid  secreted  by  pediculi  {vide  Hewetson,  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  Bulletin,  vol.  v).  They  are  not  peculiar  to  typhoid  fever 
(Duckworth). 

Skin  Oangrene. — In  children  noma  may  occur;  occasionally,  as  reported 
by  McFarland  in  the  Philadelphia  epidemic  of  1898,  there  were  many 
cases  with  multiple  areas  of  gangrene  of  the  skin. 

Sweats. — At  the  height  of  the  fever  the  skin  is  usually  dry.  Profuse 
sweating  is  rare,  but  it  is  not  very  uncommon  to  see  the  abdomen  or  chest 
moist  with  perspiration,  particularly  in  the  reaction  which  follows  the 
hath.  Sweats  in  some  instances  constitute  a  striking  feature  of  the  dis- 
ease. They  may  occasionally  be  associated  with  chilly  sensations  or  actual 
chills.  Jaccoud  and  others  in  France  have  especially  described  this  sudoral 
form  of  typhoid  fever.  There  may  be  recurring  paroxysms  of  chill,  fever, 
and  sweats  (even  several  in  twenty-four  hours),  and  the  case  may  be  mis- 
taken  for  one  of  intermittent  fever.  The  fever  toward  the  end  of  the 
second  week  and  during  the  third  week  may  be  intermittent.  The  char- 
acteristic rash  is  usually  present,  and,  if  absent,  the  negative  condition  of 
the  blood  is  sufficient  to  exclude  malaria.  The  sweating  may  occur  chiefly 
in  the  third  and  fourth  weeks. 

(Edema  of  the  skin  occurs:  1.  As  the  result  of  vascular  obstruction, 
most  commonly  of  a  vein,  as  in  thrombosis  of  the  femoral  vein. 

2.  In  connection  with  nephritis,  very  rarely. 

3.  In  association  with  the  anemia  and  cachexia. 

The  hair  falls  out  after  the  attack,  but  complete  baldness  is  rare.  I 
have  once  seen  permanent  baldness.  The  nutrition  of  the  nails  suffers, 
and  during  and  after  convalescence  transverse  ridges  may  occur. 

A  peculiar  odor  is  exhaled  from  the  skin  in  some  cases.  Whether  due 
to  a  cutaneous  exhalation  or  not,  there  certainly  is  a  very  distinctive  smell 
connected  with  many  patients.  Nathan  Smith  describes  it  as  of  a  "  semi- 
cadaverous,  musty  character." 

Linea  atrophica. — Lines  of  atrophy  may  appear  on  the  skin  of  the  abdo- 
men and  lateral  aspects  of  the  thighs,  similar  to  those  seen  after  preg- 
nancy. They  have  been  attributed  to  neuritis,  and  Duckworth  has  reported 
a  case  in  which  the  skin  adjacent  to  them  was  hypenesthetic. 

Bed-soreg  are  not  uncommon  in  protracted  cases,  with  great  emacia- 
tion. As  a  rule,  they  result  from  pressure  and  are  seen  upon  the  sacrum, 
more  rarely  the  ilia,  the  shoulders,  and  the  heels.  These  are  less  com- 
mon, I  think,  since  the  introduction  of  hydrotherapy.  Scrupulous  care 
and  watchfulness  do  much  for  their  prevention,  but  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  in  cases  with  profound  involvement  of  the  nerve  centres  acute 
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bed-sores  of  the  back  and  heels  may  occur  with  very  slight  pressure,  and 
witli  astonishing  rapidity. 

Boils  cooatitute  a  Gommon  and  troublesome  sequel  of  the  disease. 
They  appear  to  be  more  frequent  after  hydrotherapy. 

Cironlatoiy  System. — The  blood  presents  important  changes.  The  fol- 
loving  statements  are  based  on  studies  which  W.  S.  Thayer  has  made  in 
my  wards  (Studies  I  and  III):  During  the  first  two  weeks  there  may  be 
little  or  no  change  in  the  blood.  Profuse  sweats  or  copious  diarrhoea  may, 
as  Hayem  has  shown,  cause  the  corpuscles — as  in  the  collapse  stage  of 
cholera — to  rise  above  normal.  In  the  thifd  week  a  fall  usually  takes 
place  in  corpuscles  and  haemoglobin,  and  the  number  may  sink  rapidly 
even  to  1,300,000  per  c.  mm.,  gradually  rising  to  normal  during  conva- 
lescence. When  the  patient  first  gets  up,  there  may  be  a  slight  fail  in  the 
number  of  corpuscles.  The  average  maximum  loes  is  about  1,000,000  to 
the  c.  mm. 

The  amount  of  hiemoglobin  is  always  reduced,  and  usually  in  a  greater 
relative  proportion  than  the  number  of  red  corpuscles,  and  during  recov- 
ery the  normal  color  standard  is  reached  at  a  later  period.  The  number 
of  colorless  corpuscles  is  subnormal  throughout  the  course.  Cold  baths 
increase  temporarily  the  number  iu  the  peripheral  circulation.  The  ab- 
sence of  leueocytosis  may  be  at  times  of  real  diagnostic  value  in  distin- 
guishing typhoid  fever  from  various  septic  fevers  and  acute  inflammatory 
processes.  The  relative  proportion  of  the  leucocytes  shows  fairly  constant 
variations,  the  large  mononuclear  and  transitional  forms  are  increased, 
while  the  polynuclear  neutrophiles  are  diminished  often  below  60  or  even 
50  per  cent.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  condition  in  other  acute 
diseases  in  which  the  polynuclear  neutrophiles  are  increased.  When  an 
acute  inflammatory  process  occurs  in  typhoid  fever  the  leucocytes  show 
an  increase  in  the  polynuclear  forms,  and  this  may  be  of  great  diagnostic 
moment,  as  in  perforation. 

The  accompanying  blood-chart  shows  these  changes  well.     (Chart  II.) 

The  post-typhoid  anemia  may  reach  an  extreme  grade.  In  one  of  my 
cases  the  blood-corpuscles  sank  to  1,300,000  per  c.  mm.  and  the  hiemo- 
^ohin  to  about  20  per  cent.  These  severe  grades  of  anemia  are  not  com- 
mon in  my  experience.  In  the  Munich  statistics  there  were  54  cases  with 
general  and  extreme  aniemia. 

Of  changes  in  the  blood  plasma  very  little  is  known. 

The  pulse  in  typhoid  fever  presents  no  special  characters.  It  is  in- 
creased in  rapidity,  but  not  always  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the 
fever.  As  a  rule,  in  the  first  week  it  is  above  100,  full  in  volume  and  often 
dicrotic.  There  is  no  acute  disease  with  which,  in  the  early  stage,  a 
dicrotic  pulse  is  so  frequently  associated.  Even  with  high  fever  the  pulse 
may  not  be  greatly  accelerated.  As  the  disease  progresses  the  pulse  be- 
comes more  rapid,  feebler,  and  small.  In  the  extreme  prostration  of  severe 
cases  it  may  reach  150  or  more,  and  is  a  mere  undulation — the  so-called 
running  pnUe,  The  lowered  arterial  pressure  is  manifest  in  the  dusky 
lividity  of  the  skin  and  coldness  of  the  hands  and  feet. 

During  convalescence  the  pulse  gradually  returns  to  normal,  and  occa- 
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r  becomes  very  slow.  After  no  other  acute  fever  do  we  eo  fre- 
quently meet  with  bradycardia.  I  have  counted  the  pulse  as  low  as  30,' 
and  instances  are  on  record  of  still  fewer  beats  to  the  minute. 
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The  heart-sounds  may  be  normal  throughout  the  course.  In  severe 
cases,  the  first  sound  becomes  feeble  and  there  is  often  to  be  heard,  at  the 
apex  and  along  the  left  sternal  margin,  a  soft  systolic  murmur.  Absence 
of  the  first  sound  is  rare.  Gallop  rhythm  is  not  uncommon.  In  the  ex- 
treme feebleness  of  the  graver  forms,  the  first  and  second  sound  become  very 
similar,  and  the  long  pause  is  much  shortened  (embryocardia).  I  am  much 
impressed  with  the  rarity  of  grave  heart  sjTnptoms  in  typhoid  fever. 

Of  cardiac  complications,  pericarditis  is  rare  and  has  been  met  with 
chiefly  in  children  and  in  association  with  pneumonia.    It  was  present  in 
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only  one  of  my  caeee  and  occurred  in  only  11  of  the  2,000  Munich  post- 
mortems. Endocarditis  ia  also  uncommon,  I  have  seen  only  2  cases;  and 
there  were  only  11  cases  noted  in  the  Mmiich  records.  Myocarditis  is  more 
common.  The  following  statement  may  be  made  with  reference  to  the 
condition  of  the  heart-muscle  in  this  disease:  In  protracted  cases  the  mus- 
cle-fibre is  usually  soft,  flabby,  and  of  a  pale  yellowish-brown  color.  The 
softening  may  be  extreme,  though  rarely  of  the  grade  described  by  Stokes, 
in  which,  when  held  apex  up  by  the  vessels,  the  organ  collapsed  over  the 
hand,  fomlng  a  mushroom-lilie  cap.  Microscopically,  the  fibres  may  show 
little  or  no  change,  even  when  the  impulse  of  the  heart  has  been  extremely 
feeble.  A  granular  parenchymatous  degeneration  is  common.  Fatty  de- 
generation may  be  present,  particularly  in  long-standing  cases  with  aiuemia. 
The  hyaline  change  is  not  common.  The  segmenting  myocarditis,  in  which 
the  cement  substance  ia  softened  so  that  the  muscle-cells  separate,  has 
also  been  found,  bnt  probably  as  a  post-mortem  change. 

ComplicationB  in  the  Arteries. — Obliteration  of  large  or  small  arterial 
trunks  is  one  of  the  rare  complications  of  typhoid  fever.  A  considerate 
number  of  cases  are  scattered  through  the  literature.  The  obliteration 
may  be  due  either  to  embolism  or  to  thrombosis.  In  a  majority  of  cases 
the  femoral  artery  is  involved  and  gangrene  of  the  foot  and  leg  occurs. 
In  several  cases  there  has  been  obliteration  of  both  femorals  with  extension 
of  the  clot  into  the  aorta  with  gangrene  of  both  legs.  In  a  case  which 
I  saw  with  Roddick,  of  Montreal,  the  obliteration  of  the  left  femoral 
occurred  on  the  sixteenth  day.  On  the  twentieth  day  the  patient  had 
pain  in  the  right  leg  and  there  was  no  pulsation  in  the  femoral  artiry. 
Gangrene  gradually  developed  in  both  feet,  and  death  toot  place  in  the 
sixth  week.  In  these  cases  the  condition  is  probably  due  to  thrombosis, 
not  embolism,  and  is  associated  with  a  blood  state  which  favors  clotting, 
or  with  a  local  arteritis,  a  view  strongly  supported  by  Auden  in  a  recent 
study.  Keen  refers  to  46  cases  of  arterial  gangrene,  of  which  8  were  bilat- 
eral, 19  on  the  right  side,  and  19  on  the  left. 

ThrtmM  in  the  Veins. — This  not  infrequent  complication  was  present 
in  16  of  839  cases — 7  in  left  femoral,  1  in  popliteal,  4  in  the  long 
saphenous,  and  1  in  a  superficial  vein.  The  more  common  occurrence  in 
the  left  crural  vein  ia  due  possibly,  as  suggested  by  Liebermeister,  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  left  common  iliac  vein,  being  crossed  by  the  right  iliac 
artery,  the  flow  of  blood  is  not  so  free  as  in  the  right  vein.  Thrombosis 
is  indicated  by  enlargement  and  oedema  of  the  limb.  It  is  not  a  very 
unfavomble  complication.  In  a  Montreal  case  the  thrombus  suppurated 
and  there  was  pyamia.  Occasionally  the  thrombosis  may  extend  into 
the  pelric  veins  and  into  the  vena  cava.  I  saw  a  thrombus  in  the  right 
circumflex  iliac  vein  alone,  and  the  superficial  veins  on  the  right  side 
of  the  abdomen  were  in  consequence  greatly  enlarged.  Sudden  death  has 
been  caused  by  dislodgment  of  a  thrombus  and  plugging  of  the  pulmonary 
artery.  Typhoid  bacilli  have  been  found  in  the  wall  of  the  vein  and  in 
the  clot.  Gangrene  never  follows  clotting  in  the  vein  alone.  The  phleg- 
masia alba  dolens  which  results  gradually  disappears  as  the  collateral  cir- 
culation ia  established.     It  may  be  weeks  before  the  swelling  subsides. 
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Some  patients  hare  to  wear  a  bandage  for  years,  and  in  a  few  instances 
the  leg  remains  permanently  enlarged.    The  pain  is  variable. 

Infarcts  in  the  kidneys,  spleen,  and  lungs  are  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  typhoid  fever.  They  are  associated  usually  with  thrombosis  in  the  arte- 
ries, rarely  with  embolism. 

Typhoid  Gangrene. — Following  blocking  of  the  femoral  or  popliteal 
arteries  the  leg  becomes  nnmb  and  cold.  There  may  be  complete  an»»- 
thesia  with  motor  paralysis,  and  occasionally  a  good  deal  of  pain.  There 
is  rarely  much  swelling;  gradually  the  skin  becomes  discolored  and  the 
process  of  dry  gangrene  begins.  When  both  artery  and  vein  are  involved 
the  gangrene  is  nsually  moist,  and  spreads  more  rapidly.  In  a  number  of 
cases  the  gangrene  is  not  specially  localized  to  vascular  areas;  thus  the  dis- 
tribution in  the  cases  collected  by  Keen  is  as  follows:  Ears,  6  cases;  nose, 
10  cases;  face,  neck,  and  trunk,  47  cases;  anus,  6  cases;  genitals,  20  cases; 
legs,  126  cases. 

Digestive  SyBtem. — Loss  of  appetite  is  early,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  relish 
for  food  is  not  regained  until  convalescence.  Thirst  is  constant,  and 
should  be  fully  and  freely  gratified.  Even  when  the  mind  becomes  be- 
nambed  and  the  patient  no  longer  asks  for  water,  it  shoald  be  freely  given. 
The  tongue  presents  the  changes  inevitable  in  a  prolonged  fever,  hut  there 
are  no  distinctive  characters.  Early  in  tbe  disease  it  is  moist,  swollen,  and 
coated  with  a  thin  white  fur,  which,  as  the  fever  progresses,  becomes 
denser.  It  may  remain  moist  throughout.  In  severe  cases,  particularly 
those  with  delirium,  the  tongue  becomes  very  dry,  partly  owing  to  the  fact 
that  such  patients  breathe  with  the  mouth  open.  It  may  be  covered  with 
a  brown  or  brownish-black  fur,  or  with  crusts  between  which  are  cracks 
and  fissures.  Acute  glossitis  occurred  in  one  case  at  the  onset  of  the 
relapse.  In  these  cases  the  teeth  and  lips  may  be  covered  with  a  dark 
brownish  matter  called  sordes — a  mixture  of  food,  epithelial  debris,  and 
micro-organisms.  By  keeping  the  mouth  and  tongue  clean  from  the  out- 
set the  fissures,  which  are  extremely  painful,  may  be  prevented.  During 
convalescence  the  tongue  gradually  becomes  clean,  and  the  fur  is  thrown 
off,  almost'  imperceptibly  or  occasionally  in  fiakes. 

The  secretion  of  saliva  is  often  diminished;  salivation  is  rare. 

Parotitis  was  present  in  45  of  the  3,000  Munich  cases.  It  occurred  in 
18  cases  in  my  series;  of  these,  4  died.  It  is  most  frequent  in  the  third 
week  in  very  severe  cases.  Extensive  sloughing  may  follow  in  the  tissues 
of  the  neck.  Usually  unilateral,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  going  on  to 
suppuration,  it  is  regarded  as  a  very  fatal  complication,  but  recovery  haa 
followed  in  eight  of  my  cases.  It  undoubtedly  may  arise  from  extension 
of  infiammation  along  Steno's  duct.  This  is  probably  not  so  serious  a 
form  as  when  it  arises  from  metastatic  inilammation.  In  two  of  my  cases 
the  submaxillary  glands  were  involved  alone.  Parotitis  may  occur  after  the 
fever  has  subsided.  A  remarkable  localized  sweating  in  the  parotid  regioi 
is  an  occasional  sequel  of  the  abscess. 

The  pharynx  may  be  the  seat  of  slight  catarrh.  Sometimes  the  fauces 
are  deeply  congested.  Membranous  pharyngitis,  a  serious  and  fatal  com- 
plication, may  come  on  In  the  third  week.    Difficulty  in  ewallowing  ma; 
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result  from  ulcers  of  the  cesophaguB,  and  in  one  of  our  cases  stricture  fol- 
lowed.*   Thyroiditis  may  occur  with  abscess  formation. 

The  gastric  gymptoms  are  extremely  variable.  Nausea  and  vomiting 
are  not  common.  There  are  instances,  however,  in  which  vomiting,  re- 
sisting all  measures,  is  a  marked  feature  from  the  outset,  and  may  directly 
cause  death  from  exhaustion.  Vomiting  does  not  often  occur  in  the  second 
and  third  week,  unless  asBOciated  with  some  serious  complication.  In  a 
few  of  these  cases  ulcers  have  been  found  in  the  stomach.  Ilffimatemesia 
may  occur. 

Intestinal  Symptoms. — Diarrhea  is  a  very  variable  symptom,  occurring 
in  from  30  to  30  per  cent  of  the  cases.  Of  829  cases  322  had  diarrhtea 
before  entering,  163  daring  their  stay  in,  hospital.  The  small  percentage 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  we  use  no  purges  or  intestinal  antiseptics.  Ita 
absence  must  not  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  intestinal  lesions  are 
of  slight  extent.  I  have  seen,  on  several  occasions,  the  most  extensive  infil- 
tration and  ulceration  of  the  Peyer's  glands  of  the  small  intestine,  with 
the  colon  filled  with  solid  fteces.  The  diarrhoea  is  caused  less  by  the  ulcers 
than  by  the  associated  catarrh,  and,  as  in  tuberculosis,  it  is  probable  that 
when  this  is  m  the  large  intestine  the  discharges  are  more  frequent.  It  is 
most  common  toward  the  end  of  the  first  and  throughout  the  second  week, 
but  it  may  not  occur  until  the  third  or  even  the  fourth  week.  The  number 
of  discharges  ranges  from  3  to  8  or  10  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  They  are 
usually  abundant,  thin,  grayish-yellow,  granular,  of  the  consistency  and 
appearance  of  pea-soup,  and  resemble  very  much,  as  Addison  remarked,  the 
normal  contents  of  the  small  bowel.  The  reaction  is  alkaline  and  the  odor 
offensive.  On  standing,  the  discharges  separate  into  a  thin  serous  layer, 
containing  albumin  and  salts,  and  a  lower  stratum,  consisting  of  epithelial 
debris,  remnants  of  food,  and  numerous  crystals  of  triple  phosphates. 
Blood  may  be  in  small  amount,  and  only  recognized  by  the  microscope. 
Sloughs  of  the  Peyer's  glands  occur  either  as  grayish-yellow  fragments  or 
occasionally  as  ovoid  masses,  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  in  which  portions 
of  the  bowel  tissue  may  be  found.  The  bacilli  are  not  found  in  the  stools 
until  the  end  of  the  first  or  the  middle  of  the  second  week. 

Hamorrhage  from  the  bowels  is  a  serious  complication,  occurring  in 
from  3  to  5  per  cent  of  all  cases.  It  had  occurred  in  99  of  the  3,000  fatal 
Munich  cases.  In  839  cases  treated  in  my  wards,  hsmorrhage  occurred 
in  50,  and  in  7  death  occurred  directly  from  the  hemorrhage.  Of  60 
eases  reported  by  E.  Q.  Curtin,  28  died.  It  was  present  in  3.7'!  per  cent  of 
Murchison's  1,564  cases.  There  may  be  only  a  slight  trace  of  blood  in  the 
stools,  but  too  often  it  is  a  profuse,  free  haemorrhage,  which  rapidly  proves 
fatal.  It  occurs  most  commonly  between  the  end  of  the  second  and  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  week,  the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  sloughs. 
Occasionally  it  results  simply  from  the  intense  hyperaemia.  It  usually 
comes  on  without  warning.  A  sensation  of  sinking  or  collapse  is  experi- 
enced by  the  patient,  the  temperature  falls,  and  may,  as  in  the  annexed 
chart,  drop  8°  or  10°  in  a  few  hours.    Fatal  collapse  may  supervene  before 

•  Uitchell,  (Esophageal  Complicatioiis  in  Typhoid  Fever  (Studies  III}. 
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the  blood  appears  in  the  stool.  Hfemorrhage  usually  occurs  in  cases  of 
considerable  severity.  Graves  and  Trousseau  held  that  it  was  not  a  very 
dangerous  symptom,  but  statistics  show  that  death  follows  in  from  30  to 
50  per  cent  of  the  cases. 


It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  melaena  may  also  be  part  of  a  general 
hfflmorrhagie  tendency  (to  be  referred  to  later),  in  which  case  it  is  associ- 
ated with  poteehiip  and  ba-maturia.  There  may  be  a  special  family  pre- 
disposition to  intestinal  hjemorrhages  in  typhoid  fever. 

Mefeorism,  a  frequent  symptom,  is  not  serious  if  of  moderate  grade, 
but  when  excessive  is  usually  of  ill  omen.    Owing  to  defective  tone  in  tii« 
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walls,  in  severe  casee  to  their  infiltrstion  with  Bemm,  gas  accumulates  in 
the  small  and  large  bowels,  particularlj  in  the  latter.  Pushing  up  the 
diaphragm,  it  interferes  very  much  with  the  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs, 
and  may  also  favor  perforation.  Gurgling  in  the  right  iliac  fossa  exists 
in  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  cases,  and  indicates  simply  the  presence 
of  gas  and  fluid  fseces  in  the  colon  and  ciecum. 

Abdominal  pain  and  tenderness  were  present  in  three-fifths  of  a  series 
of  500  cases  studied  in  my  wards  by  T.  McCrae.  In  some  it  was  only  pres- 
ent at  the  onset.  Fain  occurred  during  the  course  in  about  one-third  of  the 
casee.  This  is  due  in  some  instances  to  conditions  apart  from  the  bowel 
lesions,  such  ae  plenrisy,  distention  of  the  bladder,  and  phlebitis.  It  may 
be  associated  with  diarrhcEft,  severe  constipation,  a  painful  spleen,  or  acute 
abdominal  complications.  Pain  occurs  with  some  cases  of  htemorrhagc, 
but  is  most  constantly  present  with  perforation.  In  a  large  group  no  cause 
could  be  found  for  the  pain,  and  if  other  symptoms  be  associated  the  con- 
dition may  lead  to  error  in  diagnosis.  Operation  for  appendicitis  has  been 
performed  in  the  early  stage  of  typhoid  fever,  owing  to  the  combination 
of  pain  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  fever  and  constipation.  This  has  happened 
twice  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

Perforation.— The  patient's  life  may  depend  upon  an  early  recognition 
of  the  condition.  It  occurred  in  23  of  829  cases  in  our  series,  2.7  per  cent. 
Nearly  one  half  of  the  cases  occur  in  the  third  and  fourth  weeks  (Fitz). 
It  may  occur  as  earl;  as  the  first  week,  or  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  week. 
While  it  may  occur  in  very  mild  cases,  a  large  proportion  occur  in  the 
more  severe  forms,  particularly  in  those  associated  with  meteorism  and 
with  hiemorrhage. 

The  symptoms  are,  first,  those  of  the  perforation  itself;  secondly,  those 
of  the  consecutive  peritonitis.  By  far  the  most  important  single  symp- 
tom of  the  perforation  is  pain,  sudden,  sharp,  paroxysmal,  and  of  increasmg 
severity.  It  is  rarely  absent,  except  in  the  small  group  of  cases  with  pro- 
found toxaemia  and  coma.  The  pain  is  most  frequently  in  the  hypogastric 
region,  and  to  the  right  of  the  middle  line.  As  it  occurs  in  the  lowermost 
coits  of  the  ileum,  irritability  of  the  bladder  may  be  early,  with  frequent 
micturition  and  pain  extending  toward  the  penis.  On  palpation  there 
may  be  general  tenderness  in  the  hypogastric  region,  or  only  localized 
tenderness  on  deep  pressure.  There  may  be  early  muscle  rigidity  and  in- 
creased tension,  and  spasm  on  any  attempt  to  palpate.  In  a  few  instances, 
with  the  pain  of  perforation,  the  patient  has  signs  of  shock,  fall  in  tem- 
perature, increase  in  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  and  a  tendency  to  sweat. 
The  physician  should  note  in  writing,  at  once,  after  the  onset  of  pain,  the 
condition  of  the  abdomen,  particularly  the  character  of  the  respiratory 
movements,  the  degree  of  distention,  and  the  area  of  liver  flatness.  A 
lencocyte  count  should  be  made. 

In  a  few  instances,  as  in  a  remarkable  case  recently  reported  by  J. 
Hilton  Miller,  the  perforation  is  completely  closed  by  a  tag  of  omentum. 
The  symptoms  of  typhoid  peritonitis  may  be  masked  and  entirely  over- 
looked in  a  profound  toxemia.  They  are  general  and  local.  The  faciea 
of  the  patient  usually  changes,  there  are  increased  pallor,  a  pinched  ex- 
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preesiou,  and,  as  the  Bymptoms  progress,  the  Hippocratic  fades,  with  dnsky 
suffusion  of  the  face  and  clammy  perspiration.  The  temperature  may 
drop  at  the  onset  of  the  perforation,  but  usually  rises  with  the  progrccs 
of  the  peritonitis.  The  pulse  quickens,  becoming  finally  running  and 
thready,  and  there  is  emhryocardia.  Increase  in  the  frequency  of  respira- 
tion is  almost  constant.  Hiccough  may  occur  early,  more  frequently  a 
late  symptom.    Vomiting  is  a  common  symptom. 

The  local  abdominal  features  are  often  more  important  than  the  gen- 
eral, as  it  is  surprising  to  notice  how  excellent  the  condition  of  a  patient 
may  be  with  perforative  peritonitis.  Limitation  of  the  respiratory  move- 
ments is  usually  present,  perhaps  confined  to  the  hypogastric  area.  In- 
creasing distention  is  the  rule,  but  perforation  and  peritonitis  may  occur, 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  with  an  abdomen  fiat  or  even  scaphoid.  Increasing 
pain  on  pressure,  increasing  muscle  spasm  and  tension  of  the  wall  are  im- 
portant signs.  Percussion  may  reveal  a  flat  note  in  the  flanks,  due  to 
exudate.  Auscultation  may  show  absence  of  peristalsis,  and  auscultatory 
percussion  my  possibly  show  the  presence  of  air  free  in  the  peritonaeum. 
A  friction  may  be  present  within  twelve  hours  of  the  onset  of  the  per- 
foration. Obliteration  of  the  liver  fiatnesa  in  the  nipple  line  may  be 
caused  by  excessive  tympany.  Rapid  obliteration  of  liver  flatness  in  a  fiat, 
or  a  not  much  distended  abdomen,  is  a  valuable  sign.  Examination  of  the 
rectum  may  show  fullness  in  the  pelvis,  or  tenderness. 

In  a  majority  of  all  cases  there  is  a  rise  in  the  leucocytes,  and  when 
present  may  be  a  valuable  help,  but  it  is  not  constant. 

General  peritonitis,  without  perforation  of  the  bowel,  may  occur  by 
extension  from  an  ulcer,  or  by  rupture  of  a  softened  mesenteric  gland, 
or,  as  in  one  recent  case  in  my  series,  from  infiammation  of  the  Fallopian 
tnbes.    It  was  present  in  3.2  per  cent  of  the  Munich  autopsies. 

The  splMHI  is  usually  enlarged,  and  the  edge  was  felt  below  the  costal 
margin  in  71  per  cent  of  my  cases.  Percussion  is  uncertain,  as,  owing  to 
distention  of  the  stomach  and  colon,  even  the  normal  area  of  dullness  may 
not  be  obtainable.  I  have  seen  a  very  large  spleen  post  mortem,  when 
during  life  the  increase  in  size  was  not  observable. 

Uver. — Symptoms  on  the  part  of  this  organ  are  rare. 

(a)  Jaundice  was  present  in  only  3  cases  of  my  series.  Catarrh  of 
the  ducts,  toxsemia,  abscess,  and  occasionally  gall-stones  are  the  nsual 
causes. 

(b)  Abscess. — Solitary  abscess  is  exceedingly  rare  and  occurred  in  but 
2  cases  in  my  series.  It  may  follow  the  intestinal  lesion  or  more  commonly 
one  of  the  complications,  as  parotitis  or  necrosis  of  bone.  Suppurative 
pylephlebitis,  which  is  more  frequent  than  abscess,  may  follow  perforation 
of  the  appendix.    Suppurative  cholangitis  has  been  described. 

(c)  Chokcystitis  is  a  comparatively  frequent  complication.  Camac  * 
has  collected  115  cases,  in  21  of  which  perforation  occurred.  Pain  in  the 
region  of  the  gall-bladder  is  the  most  constant  symptom.  Tenderness, 
muscle  spasm,  and  the  presence  of  a  gall-bladder  tumor  are  present  in 

•  Studies  in  Typhoid  Fever,  Series  III,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Reports,  rot  vliL 
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a  majority  of  the  cases.  Jaundice  is  inconBtant.  With  perforation  there 
may  be  a  marked  drop  in  the  fever  and  the  onset  of  signs  of  peritonitis. 
In  simple  cholecptitis  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  may  abate,  and  re- 
covery may  follow.  Suppuration  may  occur  with  infection  of  the  bOe  pas- 
sages. Months  or  years  after  (eighteen  years  in  Hunner's  ease)  the  bacilli 
may  cause  cholecystitis  or  gall-stones.  Typhoid  bacilli  have  been  found  by 
Cushing  as  a  cause  of  cholecystitis  in  a  patient  who  had  never  had  typhoid 
fever. 

(d)  Qall-Stones. — Bemheim  called  attention  to  the  frequency  of  chole- 
lithiasis after  typhoid  fever.  It  is  probably  associated  with  the  presence 
of  typhoid  bacilli  in  the  gall-bladder  (see  under  Gall-Stones). 

Respiratory  STStem. — Epistaxis,  an  early  symptom,  precedes  typhoid 
fever  more  commonly  than  any  other  febrile  affection.  It  Is  occasionally 
profuse  and  serious. 

Laryngitis  is  not  very  common.  The  ulcers  and  the  perichondritia 
have  already  been  described.  QDdema,  apart  from  ulceration,  is  rare.  In 
this  country  the  laryngeal  complications  of  typhoid  fever  seem  much  leas 
frequent  than  on  the  Continent.  I  have  twice  seen  severe  perichondritis; 
both  of  the  cases  recovered,  one  after  the  expectoration  of  large  portions 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

Keen  and  Liining  have  collected  231  cases  of  serious  surgical  complica- 
tions of  the  larynx.  General  emphysema  may  follow  the  perforation  of  an 
ulcer.    Stenosis  is  a  very  serious  sequence. 

From  some  recent  studies  it  would  appear  that  paralysis  of  the  laryn- 
geal muscles  is  much  more  common  than  we  have  supplied.  Przedborski 
{Volkmann's  Sammlung,  Ho.  183)  has  systematically  examined  the  larynx 
in  100  consecutive  cases  and  found  25  with  paralysis.  The  condition  is 
nearly  always  due  to  neuritis,  sometimes  in  connection  with  affections  of 
other  nerves. 

Bronchitis  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  initial  symptoms.  It  is  indi- 
cated by  the  presence  of  sibilant  rUles.  The  smaller  tubes  may  be  involved, 
producing  urgent  cough  and  even  slight  cyanosis.  Collapse  and  lobular 
pneumonia  may  also  occur. 

Lobar  pneumonia  is  met  with  under  two  conditions: 

1.  It  may  be  the  initial  sjmptom  of  the  disease.  After  an  indisposition 
of  a  day  or  so,  the  patient  is  seized  with  a  chill,  has  high  fever,  pain  in  the 
side,  and  within  forty-eight  hours  there  are  signs  of  consolidation  and  the 
evidences  of  an  ordinary  lobar  pneumonia.  The  intestinal  symptoms  may 
not  occur  until  toward  the  end  of  the  first  week  or  later;  the  pulmonary 
symptoms  persist,  crisis  does  not  occur;  the  aspect  of  the  patient  changes, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  second  week  the  clinical  picture  is  that  of  typhoid 
fever.  Spots  may  then  be  present  and  doubts  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case 
are  solved.  In  other  instances,  in  the  absence  of  a  characteristic  eruption, 
the  case  remains  doubtful,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  disease 
has  been  pneumonia,  in  which  the  so-called  typhoid  symptoms  have  devel- 
oped, or  whether  it  was  typhoid  fever  with  early  implication  of  the  lungs. 
This  condition  may  depend  upon  an  early  localization  of  the  typhoid  bacil- 
lus in  the  lung.    I  have  twice  performed  autopsies  in  cases  of  this  pneamo- 
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typhus,  as  it  is  called  by  the  French  and  OennaoB,  and  can  speak  positively 
of  its  onset  with  all  the  symptoms  of  a  frank  pneumonia. 

2.  Lobar  pneumonia  forma  a  serious  and  by  no  means  infrequent  com- 
plication of  the  second  or  third  week.  It  was  present  in  over  8  per  cent 
of  the  Munich  cases.  The  symptoms  are  usually  not  marked.  There  may 
be  no  rusty  sputa,  and,  unless  sought  for,  the  condition  is  frequently  over- 
looked. Infarction,  abscess,  and  gangrene  are  occasionally  pulmonary 
complications. 

Hypostatic  congestion  of  the  lunga  and  cedema,  due  to  enfeebled  circu- 
lation in  the  later  periods  of  the  disease,  are  very  common.  The  physical 
signs  are  defective  resonance  at  the  bases,  feeble  breath-sounds,  and,  on 
deep  inspiration,  moist  r&les. 

Basmoptysis  may  occur  and  even  prove  fatal. 

Pleurisy  was  present  in  about  8  per  cent  of  the  Munich  autopsies.  It 
may  occur  at  the  outset — pleuro-typhoid — or  slowly  during  convalescence, 
in  which  case  it  is  almost  always  purulent  and  due  to  the  typhoid  bacilli. 

PneumothoTox  is  rare.  Hale  White  has  reported  two  cases,  in  both 
of  which  pleurisy  existed.  The  condition  may  be  due  to  straining,  or  to 
the  rupture  of  a  small  pyiemic  abscess.  It  may  occur  also  during  convales- 
cence. After  death,  no  lesions  of  the  lungs  or  bronchi  were  discovered. 
Creagh  reports  a  case  in  which  the  haemoptysis  caused  death. 

Nervous  System. — Cerebrospinal  Form. — As  already  noted,  the  disease 
may  set  in  with  intense  and  persisting  headache,  or  an  aggravated  form 
of  neuralgia.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  effect  of  the  poison  is  mani- 
fested on  the  nervous  system  early  and  with  the  greatest  intensity.  There 
are  headache,  photophobia,  retraction  of  the  neck,  marked  twitchings 
of  the  muscles,  rigidity,  and  even  convulsions.  In  such  cases  the  diag- 
nosis of  meningitis  is  invariably  made.  I  have  examined  post  mortem  three 
such  cases,  in  two  of  which  the  diagnosis  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  had  been 
made.  In  not  one  of  them  was  there  any  trace  of  meningeal  inflammation, 
only  the  most  intense  congestion  of  the  cerebral  and  spinal  pia.  Menin- 
gitis, however,  may  occur,  hut  is  extremely  rare,  as  shown  by  the  Munich 
record,  in  which  there  were  only  11  among  the  2,000  eases.  With  the  evi- 
dence obtained  by  lumbar  puncture  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  Kemig's 
sign  the  diagnosis  of  meningitis  is  now  more  easily  made.  A  number  of 
genuine  cases  of  meningitis  have  been  reported  of  late  years,  and  the  litera- 
ture is  quite  fully  given  by  Hofmann  *  to  July,  1900,  In  at  least  10  eases 
the  typhoid  bacillus  has  been  isolated  in  pure  culture.  Marked  convulsive 
movements,  local  or  general,  with  coma  and  delirium,  are  seen  also  in 
thrombosis  of  the  cerebral  veins  and  sinuses. 

Delirium,  usually  present  in  very  severe  cases,  ia  certainly  less  frequent 
under  a  rigid  plan  of  hydrotherapy.  It  may  exist  from  the  outset,  but 
usually  does  not  occur  until  the  second  and  sometimes  not  until  the 
third  week.  It  may  be  slight  and  only  nocturnal.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  a  quiet 
delirium,  though  there  are  cases  in  which  the  patient  is  very  noisy  and 
constantly  tries  to  get  out  of  bed,  and,  unless  carefully  watched,  may  es- 
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cape.  The  patient  does  not  often  become  mauiac&l.  In  heavy  drinkers 
the  delirium  may  have  the  character  of  delirium  tremens.  Even  In  eases 
which  have  no  positive  deliritun,  the  mental  processes  are  usually  dulled 
and  the  aspect  is  listless  and  apathetic.  In  severe  cases  the  patient  pasBes 
into  a  condition  of  unconsciousness.  The  eyes  may  be  open,  but  he  is  ob- 
livions to  all  surrounding  circumstances  and  neither  knows  nor  can  indi- 
cate his  wants.  The  urine  and  fasces  are  passed  involuntarily.  In  this 
pseudo-wakeful  state,  or  coma  vigil,  as  it  is  called,  the  eyes  are  open  and 
the  patient  is  constantly  muttering.  The  lips  and  tongue  are  tremulous; 
there  are  twitchings  of  the  fingers  and  wrists — subaultus  tendinnm  and 
carphologia.  He  picks  at  the  bedclothes  or  grasps  at  invisible  objects. 
These  are  among  the  most  serious  symptoms  of  the  disease  and  always 
indicate  danger. 

Convulaiom  in  typhoid  fever  are  rare.  In  children  they  may  occur  at 
the  onset.  In  September,  1896,  a  child  of  ten  years  was  admitted  in  coma 
following  a  sudden  convulsion  after  a  full  meal.  This  was  the  starting- 
point  of  a  severe  attack  of  typhoid.  Their  rarity  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  in  3,960  cases  Murchison  only  met  with  convulsions  in  6.  They 
may  be  associated  with  an  acute  encephalitis  or  with  thrombi  in  the  arte- 
ries or  in  the  veins.  In  the  case  of  my  late  assistant,  Dr.  Oppenheimer,  the 
convulsions  occurred  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  fever,  and  proved  fatal 
in  twelve  hours.  Thrombosis  of  the  branches  of  the  left  middle  cerebral 
artery  was  found.  In  other  instances,  as  in  one  reported  by  J.  W.  Moore, 
no  brain  lesions  are  found.  In  very  nervous  women  I  have  seen  hysterical 
convulsions.    Five  cases  are  reported  in  Studies  II  and  III. 

Neuritis,  which  is  not  uncommon,  may  be  local,  or  a  widespread  affec- 
tion of  the  nerves  of  the  legs  or  of  both  arms  and  legs. 

Local  Neuritis. — This  may  occur  during  the  height  of  the  fever  or  after 
convalescence  is  established.  It  may  set  in  with  agonizing  pain,  and  with 
sensitiveness  of  the  affected  nerve  trunks.  The  local  neuritis  may  affect 
the  nerves  of  an  arm  or  of  a  leg,  and  involve  chiefly  the  extensors,  so  that 
there  is  wrist-drop  or  foot-drop.  The  arm  or  leg  may  be  mnch  swollen 
and  the  skin  over  it  erythematous.  Painful  muscles  are  not  uncommon, 
particularly  in  the  calves.  I  have  reported  a  series  of  cases  (Studies  III). 
Painful  cramps  may  also  occur.  In  some  of  the  cases  of  painful  legs  the 
condition  is  a  myositis;  in  others  the  swelling  and  pain  may  be  due  to 
thrombosis  in  the  deeper  veins. 

A  curious  condition,  probably  a  local  neuritis,  is  that  which  was  first 
described  by  Handford  as  tender  toes,  and  which  appears  to  be  much  more 
common  after  the  cold-bath  treatment.  The  tips  and  pads  of  the  toes, 
rarely  the  pads  at  their  bases,  become  exquisitely  sensitive,  so  that  the 
patient  can  not  bear  the  weight  of  the  bedclothes.  There  is  no  discolora- 
tion and  no  swelling,  and  it  disappears  usually  within  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Multiple  neuritis  in  typhoid  fever  comes  on  usually  during  convales- 
cence. The  legs  may  be  affected,  or  the  four  extremities.  The  eases  are 
often  difficult  to  differentiate  from  those  with  subacute  poliomyelitis.  Re- 
covery is  the  rule.  Of  i  cases  with  involvement  of  arms  and  legs,  3  recov- 
ered completely  imd  1  improved  (Studies  II). 
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Poliomyelitis  may  occur  with  the  symptoioB  of  acute  ascending  paral- 
ysis and  prove  fatal  in  a  few  days.  More  frequently  it  is  less  acute,  and 
causes  either  a  paraplegia  or  a  limited  atrophic  paralysis  of  one  arm  or  leg. 

Hemiplegia  is  a  rare  complication.  Francis  Hawkins  hae  collected  17 
cases  from  the  literature;  aphasia  was  present  in  12.  The  lesion  ia  usually 
thrombosis  of  the  arteries,  less  often  a  m en ingo-en cephalitis.  The  aphasia 
may  disappear.    Four  cases  of  hemiplegia  are  given  in  Studies  III. 

Tme  tetany  occurs  sometimes,  and  has  been  reported  in  connection  with 
certain  epidemics.  It  may  set  in  during  the  full  height  of  the  disease. 
The  complication  is  extremely  rare  in  this  country,  and  Janeway,  so  far  as 
I  know,  has  alone  reported  instances. 

Post-febrile  insanity  is  perhaps  more  frequent  after  typhoid  than  after 
any  other  disease.  Wood  regards  it  as  confusional  insanity,  the  result  of 
impaired  nutrition  and  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  centres.  Of  5  cases 
reported  in  Studies  I,  i  recovered.  Mental  duluess  with  hesitancy  of 
speech  and  melancholia  may  follow.     The  outlook  is  usually  good. 

9pwial  Senses, — Eye. — Coujnnctivitis,  simple  or  phlyctenular,  some- 
times with  keratitis  and  iritis,  may  develop.  Panophthalmitis  has  been  re- 
ported in  one  case  in  association  with  heemorrhage  (Finlay).  Loss  of  accom- 
modation may  occur,  usually  in  the  asthenia  of  convalescence.  Oculo-motor 
paralysis  hae  been  seen,  due  probably  to  neuritis.  Retinal  hEemorrhages 
may  occur  alone  or  in  association  with  other  hemorrhagic  features.  Double 
optic  neuritis  has  been  described  in  the  course  of  the  fever.  It  may  be 
independent  of  meningitis.  Atrophy  may  follow,  but  these  complications 
are  excessively  rare.  Cataract  may  follow  inflammation  of  the  uveal  tract. 
Other  rare  complications  are  thrombosis  of  the  orbital  veins  and  orbital 
haemorrhage.  (See  De  Schweinitz  in  Keen's  monograph  for  full  considera- 
tion of  the  subject.) 

Ear. — Otitis  media  is  not  infrequent,  8.5  per  cent  in  Hengst's  collected 
cases.  We  have  never  found  the  typhoid  bacillus  in  the  discharge.  Seri- 
ous results  are  rare;  only  one  case  of  mastoid  disease  occurred.  The  otitis 
may  set  in  with  a  chill  and  an  aggravation  of  the  fever. 

Benal  3f  stBUL — Retention  of  urine  is  an  early  symptom  and  may  be  the 
cause  of  abdominal  pain.  It  may  recur  throughout  the  attack.  Suppres- 
sion of  urine  is  rare.  The  urine  is  usually  diminished  at  first,  has  the 
ordinary  febrile  characters,  and  the  pigments  are  increased.  Later  in  the 
disease  it  is  more  abundant  and  lighter  in  color. 

The  Diazo-reactioti  of  Ehrlich. — Two  solutions  are  employed,  kept  in 
separate  bottles:  one  containing  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphanilic  acid 
in  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  (50  cc.  to  1,000  cc.);  the  other  a  half  per 
cent  solution  of  sodium  nitrite.  To  make  the  test,  a  few  cubic  centimetres 
of  urine  are  placed  in  a  small  test-tube  with  an  equal  quantity  of  a  mix- 
ture of  the  solution  of  the  sulphanilic  acid  (40  cc.)  and  the  sodium  nitrite 
(1  cc),  the  whole  being  thoroughly  shaken.  One  cubic  centimetre  of  am- 
monia is  then  allowed  to  flow  carefully  down  the  side  of  the  tube,  forming 
a  colorless  zone  above  the  yellow  urine,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  two  a 
deep  brownish-red  ring  will  be  seen  if  the  reaction  is  present.  With  normal 
urine  a  lighter  brownish  ring  is  produced,  without  a  shade  of  red.    The 
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color  of  the  foam  of  the  mixed  urine  and  reagent,  and  the  tint  they  produce 
vhen  largely  diluted  with  water,  are  characteristic,  being  in  both  cases 
of  a  delicate  rose-red  if  the  diazo-reaction  be  present;  but  if  not,  brownish- 
yellow.  It  was  found  in  543  of  796  cases.  It  may  be  present  previous  to 
the  occurrence  of  the  rash,  and  as  late  as  the  twenty-second  day.  The  value 
of  the  test  is  lessened  by  its  occurrence  in  cases  of  miliary  tuberculosis,  in 
malarial  fever,  and  occasionally  in  the  acute  diseases  associated  with  high 
ferer.  The  urotoxic  coefficient  in  typhoid  fever  is  high  and  is  said  to  be 
increased  by  the  tubs. 

Baccilluria  occurs  in  about  one  third  of  the  cases,  caused  by  the  typhoid 
bacilli.  The  urine  may  be  turbid  from  their  presence  and  in  the  test- 
tube  give  a  peculiar  shimmer.  There  may  be  millions  of  bacilli  to  the  cubic 
millimetre  without  pyuria  or  any  symptoms  of  renal  or  bladder  trouble. 
The  bacilli  may  be  present  in  the  urine  for  years  after  the  attack  (see 
Gwyn,  Studies  III).  Of  51  cases  during  the  session  of  1900-1901  in  my 
clinic.  Cole  found  typhoid  bacilli  in  the  urine  in  16. 

The  renal  complications  in  typhoid  fever  may  be  thus  grouped: 

(a)  Febrile  albuminuria  is  common  and  of  no  special  significance.  It 
was  present  in  616  of  839  cases,  71  per  cent.  Tube  casts  were  present  in 
391  cases,  47  per  cent. 

(b)  Acute  nephritis  at  the  onset  or  during  the  height  of  the  disease 
— the  nephro-typlms  of  the  Germans,  the  fievre  typkdidi  a  forme  rinale  of 
the  French— may  set  in,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  acute  Bright's  disease, 
masking  in  many  instances  the  true  nature  of  the  malady.  After  an 
indisposition  of  a  few  days  there  may  be  fever,  pain  in  the  back,  end 
the  passage  of  a  small  amount  of  bloody  urine. 

(c)  Nephritis  during  convalescence  is  rare,  and  is  usually  associated 
with  aufemia  and  oedema.  Chronic  nephritis  is  a  most  exceptional  sequel 
of  the  disease. 

{d)  The  lymphomatous  nephritis,  described  by  £.  Wagner,  and  already 
referred  to  in  the  section  on  morbid  anatomy,  produces,  as  a  rule,  no 
symptoma. 

(«)  Pyuria,  a  not  uncommon  complication,  may  be  associated  with  the 
typhoid  or  the  colon  bacillus,  less  often  with  staphylococci.  It  disappears 
during  convalescence.  It  is  usually  due  to  a  simple  catarrh  of  the  bladder, 
rarely  to  an  intense  cystitis. 

(f)  Posi-typhoid  Pyelitis. — One  or  both  kidneys  may  be  involved,  either 
at  the  height  of  the  disease  or  during  convalescence.  There  may  be  blood 
and  pus  at  first,  later  pus  alone,  varying  in  amount.  A  severe  pyelo- 
nephritis may  follow. 

GoicinitlTa  System. — Orchitis  is  occasionally  met  with.  Kinnicutt  has 
collected  53  cases  in  the  literature.  It  is  usually  associated  with  a  catarrhal 
oretbritis.  Induration  or  atrophy  may  occur,  and  more  rarely  suppura- 
tion. It  was  present  in  2  cases  in  my  series,  and  in  a  third  recent  one 
during  convalescence.  In  1  case  double  hydrocele  developed  suddenly 
on  the  nineteenth  day  (Ihinlap). 

Acute  mastitis,  which  may  go  on  to  suppuration,  is  a  rare  complication. 
It  was  present  in  2  cases  of  my  series. 
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Osseous  System. — Among  the  most  common  and  troubteeome  of  the 
sequelie  of  the  disease  are  the  bone  ksiong.  Of  237  cases  collected  by 
Keen  there  were  periostitis  in  110,  necrosis  in  85,  and  caries  in  13.  They 
are,  I  am  sure,  much  more  frequent  than  the  figures  indicate.  Six  cases 
came  under  my  notice  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  formed  the  basis  of 
Parsons'  paper  (Studies  II).  The  legs  are  chiefly  involved.  In  Keen's 
series  the  tibia  was  affected  in  91  cases,  the  ribs  in  40.  A  majority  of 
the  cases  occur  after  convalescence  is  established.  Of  51  cases  in  which 
bacteriological  examinations  were  made,  in  13  pyogenic  bacteria  were 
found;  in  38  there  were  typhoid  bacilli  (Keen).  The  typhoid  bone  lesion  is 
apt  to  form  what  the  old  writers  called  a  cold  abscess.  Only  a  few  of  the 
cases  are  acute.  Chronicity,  indolence,  and  a  remarkable  tendency  to 
recnrrence  are  perhaps  the  three  most  striking  features  of  the  typhoid 
bone  lesions.  If  not  thoroughly  treated  sinuses  may  remain,  and  t}'phoid 
bacilli  have  been  found  in  these  old  lesions  for  as  long  as  seven  or  more 
years. 

Arthritis  was  present  in  5  cases  of  my  series.  Rheumatic  and  septic 
forms  are  described,  as  well  as  a  typhoid  arthritis  proper.  The  complica- 
tion is  exceedingly  rare,  and  yet  Keen  has  collected  from  the  literature 

84  cases.    One  of  the  most  important  points  relating  to  it  is  the  frequency 
with  which  spontaneous  dislocations  occur,  particularly  of  the  hip. 

Typhoid  Spine  (Gibney). — During  the  disease  in  protracted  cases,  more 
often  during  convalescence,  the  patient  complains  of  pain  in  the  lumbar 
and  sacral  regions,  perhaps  after  a  slight  jar  or  shock.  Stiffness  of  the 
back,  pain  on  movement,  and  tenderness  on  pressure  are  the  chief  features, 
but  there  are  in  addition  marked  nervous,  sometimes  hysterical  manifes- 
tations. The  diagnosis  of  spondylitis,  Pott's  disease,  or  perinephritic  ab- 
scess, etc.,  may  be  made.  The  examination  is  negative.  The  patient 
is  afebrile,  as  a  rule.  The  outlook  is  good.  In  rare  instances  there  may 
be  perispondylitis,  but  usually  the  condition  ia  a  neurosis  (Studies  I). 

The  muscles  may  be  the  seat  of  the  degeneration  already  referred  to, 
but  it  rarely  causes  any  symptoms.  Haemorrhage  occasionally  occurs  into 
the  muscles,  and  late  in  protracted  cases  abscesses  may  develop. 

Poet-typhoid  Septlceemia  and  FysBmia. — In  very  protracted 
cases  there  may  recur  after  defervescence  a  slight  fever  (100°-101°),  with 
sweats,  which  is  possibly  septic.  In  other  cases  for  two  or  three  weeks  there 
are  recurring  chills,  often  of  great  severity.  They  are  usually  of  no  mo- 
ment in  the  absence  of  signs  of  complication.    (See  Studies  II  and  III.) 

Typhoid  pyemia  is  not  very  uncommon,  (a)  Extensive  funinculosis 
may  be  associated  with  irregular  fever  and  leucocytosis.  (&)  Following 
the  fever  there  may  be  multiple  subcutaneous  "  cold  "  abscesses,  often  with 
a  dark,  thin  bloody  pus.  A  score  or  more  of  these  may  appear  in  different 
parts,  Pratt  has  isolated  the  bacillus  in  pure  culture  from  the  subcutane- 
ous abscesses,  (c)  A  crural  thrombus  may  suppurate  and  cause  a  wide- 
spread pyaemia,  (d)  In  rare  instances  suppuration  of  the  mesenteric 
glands,  of  a  splenic  infarct,  a  sloughing  parotid  bubo,  a  perinephric  or  peri- 
rectal abscess,  acute  necrosis  of  the  bones,  or  a  multiple  suppurative  ar- 
thritis may  cause  pycemia. 
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ABSOdatloil  of  Other  Dlaeaaes. — ^Erysipelas  is  a  rare  coinpUca' 
tion,  most  commonly  met  with  during  convalescence.  In  1,420  cases  at 
Basel  it  occurred  10  times.  GriesiDger  states  that  it  is  met  with  iu  2 
per  cent.  Measles  may  develop  during  the  fever  or  in  convalescence. 
Chicken-pox  and  noma  have  been  reported  in  childreo.  Fseudo-membra- 
sous  inflammations  may  occnr  in  the  pharynx,  larynx,  or  genitals. 

Malarial  and  typhoid  fevers  may  be  associated,  but  a  majority  of  the 
cases  of  so-called  t3rpbo-inalarial  fever  are  either  remittent  malarial  fever 
or  true  typhoid.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  among  the  829  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  plasmodia  were  found  in  the  blood  during  the  course  of  the 
disease  in  only  1  ease.  (See  Lyon,  Studies  III.)  Many  of  our  typhoid-fever 
cases  came  from  malarious  regions. 

Typhoid  Fever  and  Tvberculoais. — (a)  The  diseases  may  coexist.  In  4 
of  my  80  autopsies  there  were  tuberculous  lesions,  (b)  Miliary  tuberculosis 
is  often  mistaken  for  tjrphoid  fever;  they  may  indeed  coexist,  (c)  Cases 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  may  begin  with  a  low  fever,  and  features  sug- 
gestive of  enteric.  Cases  of  this  kind  have  led  to  the  belief  that  tnbercu- 
loeis  often  follows  typhoid  fever,  {d)  There  are  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
with  pulmonary  or  pleuritic  symptoms  which  suggest  at  the  outset  tnber- 
culoeiE. 

In  epilepsy  and  in  chronic  chorea  the  fits  and  movements  usually  cease 
during  an  attack,  and  in  typhoid  fever  in  a  diabetic  subject  the  sugar  may 
be  absent  during  the  height  of  the  disease. 

VariatieB  of  Typhoid. — Typhoid  fever  presents  an  extremely  com- 
plex symptomatology.  Many  forms  have  been  described,  some  of  ^hich 
present  exaggeration  of  common  symptoms,  others  modification  in  the 
course,  others  again  greater  intensity  of  action  of  the  poison  on  certain 
organs.  As  we  have  seen,  when  the  nervous  system  is  specially  involved, 
it  has  been  called  the  cerebro-spinal  form;  when  the  kidneys  are  early  and 
severely  affected,  nephro-typhoid;  when  the  disease  begins  with  pulmo- 
nary symptoms,  pneumo-typhoid;  with  pleurisy,  pleuro-typhoid;  when  the 
diaease  is  characterized  throughout  by  profuse  sweats,  the  sudoral  form 
of  the  disease.  It  is  a  mistake,  I  think,  to  recognize  or  speak  of  these  as 
varieties.  It  is  enough  to  remember  that  typhoid  has  no  fixed  and  con- 
stant course,  that  it  may  set  in  occasionally  with  symptoms  localized  in 
certain  organs,  and  that  many  of  its  symptoms  are  extremely  variable — in 
one  epidemic  uniform  and  text-book-like,  in  another  slight  or  not  met  with. 
This  diversified  symptomatology  has  led  to  many  clinical  errors,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  salutary  lessons  of  morbid  anatomy  it  is  not  surprising  that 
practitioners  have  so  often  been  led  astray.  We  may  recognize  with  Mur- 
chieon  the  following  varieties: 

1.  The  mild  and  abortive  forms.  It  is  very  important  for  the  practi- 
tioner to  recognize  the  mild  type  of  typhoid  fever,  often  spoken  of  as 
gastric  fever  or  even  regarded  as  simple  febricula.  In  this  form,  the 
typhus  levissimut  of  Griesinger,  the  symptoms  are  similar  in  kind  but  alto- 
gether less  intense  than  in  the  graver  attacks,  although  the  onset  may 
be  sudden  and  severe.  The  temperature  rarely  reaches  103°,  and  the 
fever  of  onset  may  not  show  the  gradual  ascending  evening  record.    The 
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spleen  13  enlarged,  the  rose-Bpots  may  be  marked;  often  they  are  very 
few  in  nnmber.  The  diarrhoea  ie  variable,  often  it  ie  not  present.  In  BQch 
caaes  the  symptoms  may  persist  for  from  ten  to  fourteen  days. 

In  the  abortive  form  the  symptoms  of  onset  may  be  marked  with  shiv- 
ering and  fever  of  103°  or  even  higher.  The  date  of  onset  is  often  defi- 
nite, a  point  upon  which  Jurgensen  lays  great  stress.  Bose-spots  may 
occur  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  day.  Early  in  the  second  week  or  at 
the  end  of  the  first  week  the  fever  falls,  often  with  profuse  sweating,  and 
convalescence  is  established.  In  this  abortive  form  relapse  may  occur  and 
may  occasionally  prove  severe.  When  typhoid  fever  prevails  extensively 
these  cases  arc  not  uncommon.  I  agree  with  J.  C.  Wilson,  who  states  that 
they  are  not  nearly  so  common  in  this  country  as  in  Europe. 

2.  The  grave  form  is  usually  characterized  by  high  fever  and  pro- 
nounced nervons  symptoms.  In  this  category,  too,  come  the  very  severe 
cases,  setting  in  with  pneumonia  aud  Brlght's  disease,  and  with  the  very 
intense  gastro-iuteBtinal  or  cerebro-spinal  symptoms. 

3.  The  latent  or  amiulalory  form  of  typhoid  fever,  which  is  particu- 
larly common  in  hospital  practice.  The  symptoms  are  usually  slight, 
and  the  patient  scarcely  feels  ill  enough  to  go  to  bed.  He  has  languor, 
perhaps  slight  diarrhcea,  but  keeps  about  and  may  even  attend  to  his  work 
throughout  the  entire  attack.  In  other  instances  delirium  sets  in.  The 
worst  cases  of  this  form  are  seen  in  sailors,  who  keep  up  and  about,  though 
feeling  ill  and  feverish.  When  brought  to  the  hospital  they  often  have 
symptoms  of  a  most  severe  type  of  the  disease.  Hemorrhage  or  perfora- 
tion may  be  the  first  marked  symptom  of  this  ambulatory  type.  Sir  W. 
Jenner  has  called  attention  to  the  dangers  of  this  form,  and  particularly 
to  the  grave  prognosis  in  the  case  of  persons  who  have  travelled  far  with 
the  disease  in  progress. 

Ecemorrhagic  Typhoid  Fever. — This  is  excessively  rare.  Among  Ous- 
kow's  6,513  cases  there  were  4  fatal  cases  with  general  basmorrhagic  fea- 
tures. Only  one  instance  was  present  in  our  829  cases.  Hccmorrhages 
may  be  marked  from  the  outset,  but  more  commonly  they  come  on  during 
the  course  of  the  disease.  The  condition  is  not  necessarily  fatal.  Our 
case  recovered,  as  did  several  of  those  reported  by  Nicholls  from  the  Hoyal 
Victoria  Hospital,  Montreal.     (See  Hamburger,  Studies  III.) 

An  afebrile  typhoid  fever  is  recognized  by  authors.  Liehermeister  says 
that  the  cases  were  not  uncommon  at  Basel.  The  patients  presented  las- 
situde, depression,  headache,  furred  tongue,  loss  of  appetite,  slow  pulse, 
and  even  the  spots  and  enlarged  spleen.  I  have  seen  the  temperature 
normal  on  the  sixteenth  day,  while  the  spots  did  not  come  out  until  later. 

Typhoid  Fever  in  Children.— Cases  are  not  uncommon  under  the  age 
of  ten,  but  the  disease  is  rare  in  infants  under  two  years  of  age.  Cases 
have  been  reported,  however,  in  sucklings  (nine  months,  Fuller;  four  and 
a  half  months.  Ogle),  and  perforation  has  been  met  with  in  an  infant  five 
days  old.  Epistaxts  rarely  occurs;  the  rise  in  temperature  is  leas  gradual; 
the  initial  bronchial  catarrh  is  often  observed.  The  nervous  symptoms  may 
be  prominent;  there  are  wakefulness  and  delirium;  diarrhcea  is  often  ab- 
sent.   The  rash  may  be  very  slight,  but  the  most  copious  eruption  I  have 
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ever  seen  was  in  a  child  of  eight.  The  abdominal  eymptoniB  are  often 
mill].  Fatal  hemorrhage  and  perforation  are  rare.  Among  the  seqnelffi, 
aphasia,  noma,  and  bone  leeions  may  be  mentioned  as  more  common  in 
children  than  in  adults.  The  mortality  of  typhoid  fever  in  children  is 
low.  In  cases  fatal  early  in  the  dieease  only  a  careful  bacteriological 
examinatioD  can  decide  whether  the  swollen  Peyer's  patches  and  mesen- 
teric glands — not  uncommon  in  children  with  fever — depend  upon  infec- 
tion with  typhoid  bacilli.  • 

Typhoid  Fever  in  tlie  Aged. — After  the  fortieth  year  the  disease  runs  a 
less  favorable  course,  and  the  mortality  is  very  high.  Of  63  fatal  cases, 
7  were  over  forty  years  of  age;  1  was  aged  siity-three,  another  seventy. 
The  fever  is  not  so  high,  but  complications  are  more  common,  particu- 
larly pneumonia  and  heart-failure. 

Typhoid  Fever  in  Pr^inanoy. — Pregnancy  aflords  no  immunity  against 
typhoid.  In  1,079  of  our  cases  to  Jan.  1,  1901,  289  of  which  were  females, 
there  were  i  cases.  Goltdammer  noted  36  pregnancies  in  600  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  in  the  female.  It  is  more  commonly  seen  in  the  first  half 
of  pregnancy.  The  pregnancy  is  interrupted  in  about  65  per  cent  of  the 
cases,  usually  in  the  second  week  of  the  disease.  Of  310  cases,  abortion 
or  premature  delivery  occurred  in  199.  In  Z33  of  these  cases  the  ma- 
ternal mortality  was  37,  or  16  per  cent.  Pregnancy  has  not  been  found 
to  be  a  contra-indication  to  the  cold  bath.  Dobbin  (Studies  III)  reports 
a  remarkable  case  of  puerperal  infection  with  bacillus  typhosus,  and  a 
similar  case  has  been  recorded  by  Blumer. 

Typhoid  Fever  in  the  FcetlU. — From  the  recent  studies  of  Fordyce, 
J.  I.  Morse,  and  F,  W.  Lynch,  we  may  conclude  that  the  typhoid  bacillus 
may  pass  through  the  placenta  to  the  child,  causing  a  typhoid  septicjemia, 
vithout  intestinal  lesions.  Lynch  has  recently  collected  16  such  cases. 
Infection  of  the  foetus  does  not  necessarily  follow,  but  when  infected  the 
child  dies,  either  in  utero  or  shortly  after  birth.  The  Widal  reaction  has 
been  obtained  with  foetal  blood.  Its  presence  does  not  indicate  that  the 
child  has  survived  infection  In  utero,  as  the  agglutinating  substances  may 
filter  through  the  placenta.  They  may  also  be  transmitted  to  the  nursling 
through  the  milk,  and  cause  a  transient  reaction.  The  reaction  could  not 
be  obtained  with  foetal  blood  from  which  typhoid  bacilli  were  cultivated 
(Lynch). 

Relapse. — Relapses  vary  in  frequency  in  different  epidemics,  and,  it 
would  appear,  in  different  places.  The  percentages  of  different  authors 
range  from  3  per  cent  (Murchison),  11  per  cent  (Baumler),  to  15  or  19 
per  cent  (Immermann).  In  Wagner^s  clinic,  from  1882  to  1886,  there  were 
49  relapses  in  561  cases.  In  829  cases  there  were  86  relapses,  10.3  per 
cent. 

We  may  recognize  the  ordinary,  the  intercurrent,  and  the  spurious  re- 
lapse. 

The  ordinary  relapse  sete  in  after  complete  defervescence.  The  average 
duration  of  the  interval  in  Irving's  cases  was  a  little  over  five  days. 

In  one  of  my  cases  there  was  complete  apyrexia  for  twenty-three  days, 
iollowed  by  a  relapse  of  forty-one  days'  duration;  then  apyrexia  for  forty- 
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two  days,  followed  by  a  second  relapse  of  two  weeks'  duration.  As  a  rule, 
two  of  the  three  important  symptoniB — step-like  temperature  at  onset,  rose- 
ola, an  enlarged  spleen— should  be  present  to  justify  the  diagnosis  of  a  re- 
lapse. The  intestinal  symptoma  are  variable.  The  onset  may  be  abrupt  with 
a  chill,  or  the  temperature  may  have  a  typical  ascent,  as  shown  in 
Chart  I.  The  number  of  relapses  range  from  1  to  6.  Da  Costa  twice  saw  5 
relapses.  The  attack  is  usually  less  severe  and  of  shorter  duration.  Of 
Murchison's  53  cases,  the  mean  duration  of  the  first  attack  was  about 
twenty-six  days;  of  the  relapse,  fifteen  days.  The  mortality  of  relapse 
cases  is  not  high. 

The  intercurrent  relapse  is  common,  often  most  severe,  and  is  respon- 
sible for  a  great  many  of  the  most  protracted  cases.  The  temperature 
drops  and  the  patient  improves;  but  after  remaining  between  100°  and 
103°  for  a  few  days,  the  fever  again  rises  and  the  patient  enters  upon 
another  attack,  which  may  be  even  more  protracted,  and  of  much  greater 
intensity  than  the  original  one. 

Spuriims  relapses  are  very  common.  They  have  already  been  referred 
to  on  page  16,  under  post-typhoid  elevations  of  temperature.  They  are 
recrudescences  of  the  fever  due  to  a  number  of  causes.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  determine  whether  a  relapse  is  present,  particularly  in  cases  in 
which  the  fever  persists  for  only  five  or  seven  days  without  rose-spots  and 
without  enlargement  of  the  spleen. 

The  relapse  shows  a  reinfection  from  within,  but  of  the  conditions  fa- 
voring its  occurrence  we  as  yet  know  little.  Errors  in  diet  are  sometimes 
held  responsible  and  occasionally  the  rise  in  temperature  follows  abruptly 
upon  some  indiscretion.  Immunity  in  typhoid  is  acquired  slowly,  and  we 
know  that  even  for  a  long  period  after  the  fever  has  disappeared  the  ty- 
phoid bacilli  may  be  found  in  the  stools,  in  the  spleen,  and  in  the  mesen- 
teric glands.  Chiari  suggests  that  the  reinfection  may  be  associated  with 
the  persistence  of  bacilli  in  the  bile-passages;  an  indiscretion  in  diet  may 
cause  their  discharge  into  the  intestine. 

I>lagnoel8. — There  are  several  points  to  note.  In  the  first  place,  ty- 
phoid fever  is  the  most  common  of  all  continued  fevers.  Secondly,  it  is 
extraordinarily  variable  in  its  manifestations.  Thirdly,  there  is  no  such 
hybrid  malady  as  typho-malarial  fever.  Fourthly,  errors  in  diagnosis  are 
inevitable,  even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  Lastly,  let  the 
"  cock-sure  "  physician,  who  never  makes  mistakes,  read  the  Report  of  the 
United  States  Army  Commission  on  Typhoid  Fever  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  , 

Data  for  Diaqnobts. — (a)  Qeneral. — No  single  symptom  or  feature  is 
characteristic.  The  onset  is  often  suggestive,  particularly  the  occurrence 
of  epistaxis,  and  (if  seen  from  the  start)  the  ascending  fever.  The  steadi- 
ness of  the  fever  for  a  week  or  longer  after  reaching  the  fastigium  is  an 
important  point.  The  irregular  remittent  character  in  the  third  week 
and  the  intermittent  features  with  chills  are  common  sources  of  error. 
While  there  is  nothing  characteristic  in  the  pulse,  dicrotism  is  so  much 
more  common  early  in  typhoid  fever  that  its  presence  is  always  suggestive. 
The  rash  is  the  most  valuable  single  sign,  and  with  the  fever  usually 
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clinches  the  diagnosis.  The  enlarged  spleen  is  of  leas  importance,  since 
it  occurs  in  all  febrile  conditions,  but  with  the  fever  and  the  rash  it  com- 
pletes a  diagnostic  triad  of  the  disease.  The  absence  of  leucocytosis  and 
the  presence  of  Ehrlich'a  reaction  are  valuable  accessory  signs, 

(6)  Specific. — (1)  Isolation  of  Typhoid  Bacilli  from  the  Blood. — New 
methods  hare  given  better  results  in  this  procedure.  Cole  has  recently 
isolated  the  organisms  in  13  cases  in  my  wards,  in  G  before  the  Widal 
vas  positive.  The  method  is  exceedingly  valuable  in  the  acute  septic  forms. 
The  hypodermic  puncture  of  a  vein  for  the  blood  causes  little  or  no  pain. 

(2)  Isolation  of  Typhoid  Bacilli  from  the  Stools. — Cultures  from  the 
stools  by  the  methods  of  Eisner,  His,  and  especially  Piorkowski,  have,  in 
the  hands  of  some  observers,  proved  of  diagnostic  value.  The  difficulties, 
however,  are  considerable  and  results  not  certain. 

(3)  Isolation  of  Typhoid  Bacilli  from  the  Urine. — Neumann,  Horton- 
Smith,  Richardson,  and  Owyn  have  shown  the  great  frequency  of  typhoid 
bacilli  in  the  urine.  In  some  cases  they  may  be  obtained  before  the  Wldal 
test  is  positive.  Routine  cultures  do  not  offer  great  difficulties,  and  may 
frequently  be  of  diagnostic  value. 

{4)  Isolation  of  Typhoid  Bacilli  from  the  Rose-spots. — ^Xeufeld,  Cursch- 
mann,  and  Richardson  have  demonstrated  the  presence  of  the  bacilli  in 
rose-spots  in  33  of  40  cases  examined.  As  the  procedure  causes  consider- 
able discomfort  it  can  not  be  used  as  a  routine  method. 

(5)  The  Agglutination  Test.— In  1894  Pfeifter  showed  that  cholera, 
spirilla,  when  introduced  into  the  peritonaeum  of  an  immunized  animal, 
or  when  mixed  with  the  serum  of  immunized  animals,  lose  their  motion 
and  break  up.  This  "  PfeitTer's  phenomenon  "  of  agglutination  and  im- 
mobilization was  thoroughly  studied  by  Durham  and  also  by  A.  S.  Oriin- 
baum,  and  the  specificity  of  the  reaction  demonstrated.  Widal  took  the 
method,  and  made  it  available  in  clinical  work. 

Methods. — (a)  Macroscopic  or  Slow  Method. — The  difficulties  are  not 
compensated  for  by  its  supposed  greater  reliability,  and  it  is  not  in  gen- 
eral use  in  this  country  or  in  England. 

(6)  Microscopic  or  Rapid  Method. — The  serum  is  mixed  with  a  young 
bouillon  culture  of  the  typhoid  bacillus,  or  with  a  suspension  of  a  young 
agar  culture,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  dilute  the  serum  to  the  required 
degree.  A  hanging-drop  preparation  of  the  mixture  is  made,  and  if  the 
reaction  is  positive  the  bacilli  will  within  a  given  time  lose  their  motility 
and  collect  in  clumps.  Wyatt  Johnston  introduced  the  use  of  dried  blood. 
It  is  convenient,  but  does  not  permit  accurate  dilutions.  The  use  of  glass 
bulbs  to  obtain  the  serum,  and  small  glass  pipettes  to  make  accurate  dilu- 
tions, is  of  value.  As  Cabot  says,  "  the  test  is  a  quantitative,  not  a  quali- 
tative, one."  Both  the  degree  of  dilution  and  the  time  limit  are  of  im- 
portance. A  safe  standard,  and  the  one  in  use  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital, is  a  dilution  of  1-50  and  a  time  limit  of  one  hour. 

Results. — Cabot's  collection  of  5,978  cases  gives  a  positive  reaction  in 
97.2  per  cent.  A  positive  reaction  was  obtained  in  93  per  cent  of  849  cases 
tested  before  the  eighth  day.  It  may  not  appear  until  the  relapse.  In 
4  of  my  cases  it  developed  on  the  twenty-second,  twenty-sixth,  thirty-fifth. 
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and  forty-second  days,  respectively.  It  may  be  present  even  twenty  or 
tliirty  years  subsequent  to  the  attack  of  fever. 

While  on  the  whole  the  seruni  reaction  is  of  Tery  great  value,  there 
are  certain  dii&culties  and  objections  which  must  be  considered.  A  per- 
fectly char  act  eristic  case  with  hiemorrhages,  rose-spots,  etc.,  may  give 
no  reaction  throughout.  In  other  cases  the  reaction  is  much  delayed, 
becoming  positive  only  during  convalescence,  or  even  during  a  relapse.* 

CoiufON  SouBCES  OF  Erbob  IN  DIAGNOSIS. — An  early  and  intense 
localization  of  the  infection  in  certain  organs  may  give  rise  to  doubt 
at  first. 

Cases  coming  on  with  severe  headache,  photophoWa,  delirium,  twitching 
of  the  muscles  and  retraction  of  the  head  are  almost  invariably  regarded  as 
cerebrospinal  meningitis.  Under  such  circumstances  it  may  for  a  few 
days  be  impossible  to  make  a  satisfactory  diagnosis.  I  have  thrice  per- 
formed autopsies  on  cases  of  this  kind  in  which  no  suspicion  of  typhoid 
fever  had  been  present,  the  intense  cerebro-spinal  manifestatioDs  having 
dominated  the  scene.  Until  the  appearance  of  abdominal  symptoms,  or 
the  rash,  it  may  be  quite  impossible  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  case. 
Cerebro-spinal  meningitis  is,  however,  a  rare  disease;  typhoid  fever  a  very 
common  one,  and  the  onset  with  severe  nervous  symptoms  is  by  no  means 
infrequent.  Fully  one  half  of  the  cases  of  so-called  brain-fever  belong  to 
this  category.    The  lumbar  puncture  is  now  a  great  help, 

X  have  already  spoken  of  the  misleading  pulmonary  symptoms,  which 
occasionally  develop  at  the  very  outset  of  the  disease.  The  broDchitis 
rarely  causes  error,  though  it  may  be  intense  and  attract  the  chief  atten- 
tion. More  difficult  are  the  cases  setting  in  with  chill  and  followed  rapidly 
by  pneumonia.  I  have  brought  such  a  case  before  the  class  one  week  as 
typical  pneumonia,  and  a  fortnight  later  shown  the  same  case  as  undoubt- 
edly one  of  typhoid  fever.  In  another  case,  in  which  the  onset  was  with 
definite  pneumonia,  no  spots  developed,  and,  though  there  were  diarrhcea, 
meteorism,  and  the  most  pronounced  nervous  symptomis,  the  doubt  still 
remains  whether  it  was  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  or  one  of  pneumonia  in 
which  severe  secondary  symptoms  developed.  There  is  less  danger  of 
mistaking  the  pneumonia  which  develops  at  the  height  of  the  disease,  and 
yet  this  is  possible,  as  in  a  case  admitted  a  few  years  ago  to  my  wards — 
a  man  aged  seventy,  insensible,  with  a  dry  tongue,  tremor,  ecchymoses 
upon  the  wrists  and  ankles,  no  rose-spots,  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and 
consolidation  of  his  right  lower  lobe.  It  was  very  natural,  particularly 
since  there  was  no  history,  to  regard  such  a  case  as  senile  pneumonia  with 
profound  constitutional  disturbance,  but  the  autopsy  showed  the  char- 
acteristic lesions  of  typhoid  fever.  Early  involvement  of  the  pleura  or  the 
kidneys  may  for  a  time  obscure  the  diagnosis. 

Of  diseases  with  which  typhoid  fever  may  be  confounded,  malaria,  cer- 
tain forms  of  pysmia,  acute  tuberculosis,  and  tuberculous  peritonitis  are 
the  most  important. 

*  There  wemB  to  be  ft  mininiQin  of  risk  in  working  with  typhoid  cultures  ftnd  in  work- 
ing at  the  Widftl  reaction.  I  know  ot  no  case  in  which  the  (Usease  hu  been  contracted 
directif  from  this  source. 
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From  malarial  fever,  typhoid  is,  ag  a  rule,  readily  recognized.  There 
ie  no  such  disease  as  typho-malarial  fever — that  is,  a  separate  and  distinct 
malady.  Typhoid  fever  and  malarial  fever  may  coexist  in  the  same  patient.  • 
Of  8S9  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  in  only  a  single  instance  were  the  malarial 
parasites  found  in  the  blood  during  the  fever.  In  patients  returning  from 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  during  the  late  war  the  two  conditions  were  often 
found  together,  but  in  this  country  it  is  excessively  rare.  The  term  typho- 
malarial  fever  should  be  abandoned,  and  doctors  should  stop  the  falsifi- 
cation of  vital  statistics  by  death  certificates  signed  with  this  diagnosis. 
The  principle  is  bad  and  the  practice  is  worse,  since  it  gives  a  false  sense 
of  security,  and  may  prevent  proper  measures  of  prophylaxis.  The  au- 
tumnal type  of  malarial  fever  may  present  a  striking  similarity  in  its  early 
days  to  typhoid  fever.  Differentiation  may  be  made  only  by  the  blood 
examination.  There  may  be  no  chills,  the  remissions  may  be  extremely 
sli^t,  there  is  a  history  perhaps  of  malaise,  weakness,  diarrhcea,  and  some- 
times vomiting.  The  tongue  is  furred  and  white,  the  cheeks  Bushed, 
the  spleen  slightly  enlarged,  and  the  temperature  continuous,  or  with  very 
slight  remissions.  The  sstivo-autumnal  variety  of  the  malarial  parasite 
may  not  be  present  in  the  circulating  blood  for  several  days.  Every  year 
we  have  one  or  two  cases  in  which  the  diagnosis  is  in  doubt  for  a  few 
days. 

Pyamia. — The  long-continued  fever  of  obscure,  deep-seated  suppura- 
tion, without  ehUls  or  sweats,  may  simulate  typhoid.  The  more  chronic 
cases  of  ulcerative  endocarditis  are  usually  diagnosed  enteric  fever.  The 
presence  or  absence  of  leucocytosis  is  an  important  aid.  The  Widal  reac- 
tion and  the  blood  cultures  now  offer  additional  and  valuable  help. 

Acute  miliary  tttbercuhsia  is  not  infrequently  mistaken  for  typhoid 
fever.  The  points  in  differential  diagnosis  will  be  discussed  under  that 
di8ea3e.  Tuberculous  peritonitis  in  certain  of  its  forms  may  closely  simu- 
late typhoid  fever,  and  will  be  referred  to  in  another  section. 

The  early  abdominal  pain,  etc.,  may  lead  to  the  diagnosis  of  appendi- 
citis.    (See  Appendicitis.) 

Prognosia. — (a)  Death-rate. — The  mortality  is  very  variable,  ranging 
in  private  practice  from  5  to  12  and  in  hospital  practice  from  7  to  20  per 
cent.  In  some  large  epidemics  the  death-rate  has  been  very  low.  In  the 
recent  outbreak  at  Maidstone,  England,  it  was  between  7  and  8  per  cent. 
In  recent  years  the  deaths  from  typhoid  fever  have  certainly  diminished, 
and,  nnder  the  influence  of  Brand,  the  reintroduction  of  hydrotherapy 
has  reduced  the  mortality  in  institutions  in  a  remarkable  manner,  even 
as  low  as  5  or  6  per  cent.  Of  the  829  cases  treated  to  May  15,  1899,  in 
my  wards,  7.5  per  cent  died.  The  Metropolitan  Fever  Hospitals  still 
show  a  high  rate  of  mortality — about  17  per  cent — and  Dreschfeld  gives 
17,18  per  cent  as  the  death-rate  in  the  Monsall  Fever  Hospital  for  the  ten 
years  ending  1894.  The  mortality  in  the  Spanish -American  War  was  very 
low — 7  per  cent — and  may  be  attributed  to  the  picked  set  of  men  and  to  the 
care  and  attention  which  the  patients  received.  In  South  Africa  the 
mortality  was  20,9  per  cent  to  March  31, 1901. 

(V)  Special  Features  in  Prognosis. — ^Unfavorable  symptoms  are  high 
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fever,  toxic  Bymptoms  with  delirium,  meteoriBm,  and  hsmorrhage.  Fat 
subjects  stand  typhoid  fever  badly.  The  mortality  in  women  is  greater 
than  in  men.  The  complications  and  dangera  are  more  serlona  In  the  am- 
bulatory form  in  which  the  patieut  has  kept  aboat  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 
Early  involvement  of  the  nervous  system  is  a  bad  indication;  and  the  low, 
muttering  delirium  with  tremor  means  a  close  fight  for  life.  Prognostic 
signs  from  the  fever  alone  are  deceptive.  A  temperature  above  101°  may 
be  well  borne  for  many  days  if  the  nervous  system  is  not  involved. 

(c)  Sudden  Death. — It  is  difficult  in  many  cases  to  explain  thb  most 
lamentable  of  accidents  in  the  disease.  There  are  cases  in  which  neither 
cerebral,  renal,  nor  cardiac  changes  have  been  found;  there  are  instances 
too  in  which  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  there  could  have  been  a  special 
localization  of  the  toxins  in  the  pneumogastric  centres.  McPhedran,  in 
reporting  a  case  of  the  kind,  in  which  the  post  mortem  showed  no  ade- 
quate cause  of  death,  suggests  that  the  experiments  of  UcWilliam  on  sud- 
den cardiac  failure  probably  explain  the  occurrence  of  death  in  ceriain  of 
the  cases  in  which  neither  embolism  nor  unemia  is  present.  Under  condi- 
tione  of  abnormal  nutrition  there  is  sometimes  induced  a  state  of  delirium 
cordis,  which  may  develop  spontaneously,  or,  in  the  case  of  animals,  on 
slight  irritation  of  the  heart,  with  the  result  of  extreme  irregularity  and 
finally  failure  of  action.  Sudden  death  occurs  more  frequently  in  men 
than  in  women,  according  to  Dew^vrc's  statistics,  in  a  proportion  of  lH  to 
26.  It  may  occur  at  the  height  of  the  fever,  and,  as  pointed  out  by  Graves, 
may  also  happen  during  convalescence. 

Prophylaxis. — ^In  cities  the  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  is  directly 
proportionate  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  drainage  and  the  water-supply. 
With  the  improvement  in  drainage  the  mortality  in  many  cities  has  been 
reduced  one  half  or  even  more.  Childe  has  recently  reviewed  the  sanitary 
history  of  l&Iunich  as  far  as  typhoid  fever  is  concerned.  The  annual  mean 
death-rate  per  100,000  inhabitants  was  from  1851  to  1860,  S02.4;  from 
1861  to  1870, 147.8;  from  1871  to  1880, 116.T;  from  1881  to  1890,  16;  from 
1891  to  1896,  5.6. 

By  most  rigid  methods  of  disinfection  much  may  be  done  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  infection.  The  recent  work  on  the  frequency  of  typhoid 
bacilli  in  the  excretions,  especially  in  the  urine,  ghows  that  every  case  is 
a  source  of  real  and  very  serious  danger  to  the  community.  To  carry  out 
effective  measures  of  prophylaxis  is  quite  as  mu4:h  a  part  of  the  physician's 
duty  as  the  care  of  the  patient.  He  should  recognize  that  every  one  in  the 
household  has  probably  been  exposed  to  the  same  source  of  infection  as  the 
patient,  and  he  should  try  to  discover  the  source  and  advise  means  of 
guarding  against  it.  The  following  regulations  are  observed  by  the  nurses 
in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital: 

Dishes  must  be  isolated,  washed  and  dried  separately,  and  boiled  daily. 
Thermometers  must  be  isolated,  kept  in  bichloride  (1-1,000),  which  must  be 
renewed  daily.  Linen,  when  soiled,  must  be  soaked  in  carbolic  (1-20)  for 
two  hours  before  sending  to  the  laundry.  Stools  must  be  thoroughly  mixed 
with  an  equal  amount  of  milk  of  lime,  and  allowed  to  stand  one  hour. 
Urine  must  be  mixed  with  an  equal  amount  of  carbolic  (1-20),  and  allowed 
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to  stand  one  hour.  Bed-patia  and  urinala  must  be  isolated  and  scalded 
after  each  time  of  using.  Syringes  and  rectal  tubes  must  be  isolated  and 
the  latter  boiled  after  using.  Tvis  should  be  scrubbed  daily;  canvases 
changed  daily,  and  soaked  in  carbolic  as  the  linen  is.  Hands  must  be 
ficmbbed  and  disinfected  after  giving  tubs  or  working  over  typhoid-fever 
patients.  Blankets,  matirestes,  and  pillows  must  be  sterilized  after  use  in 
steam  sterilizer. 

Premntim  Inoculation. — Following  the  work  of  HafTkine  in  vaccina- 
tion against  cholera,  Wri^t,  of  Netley,  has  introduced  a  similar  method 
of  vaccination  against  typhoid.  The  material  used  is  a  bouillon  culture 
of  bacillus  typhosus  of  high  virulence,  heated  until  all  organisms  are  dead. 
The  amount  inoculated  should  "  be  such  a  quantity  which,  if  injected  alive, 
would  be  fatal  to  a  350  gm.  guinea-pig."  The  inoculation  is  followed  by 
local  tenderness  and  congestion,  faintness,  possibly  nausea,  fever,  and  rest- 
lessness. Usually  all  symptoms  have  disappeared  after  twenty-four  hours. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  procedure  be  repeated  in  two  weeks.  Follow- 
ing the  injection  there  is  an  increase  in  the  bactericidal  power  of  the 
blood,  and  also  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  ag^utinating  power,  which 
may  persist  for  at  least  two  years,  as  in  eases  reported  by  Foulerton,  .  This 
procedure  has  been  tried  on  a  large  scale  in  India,  and  also  in  the  South 
African  War.  Full  statistics  from  South  Africa  are  not  yet  available,  but 
out  of  1,705  persons  inoculated  at  Ladysmith,  only  2  per  cent  were  attacked, 
whereas  of  10,529  not  inoculated,  14  per  cent  were  attacked,  and  of  those 
inoculated  the  mortality  was  0.46  per  cent;  of  those  not  iuoculated  the  mor- 
tality was  3  per  cent.  On  the  whole  the  experience  so  far  is  strongly  in 
favor  of  inoculation. 

When  epidemics  are  prevalent  the  drinking-water  and  the  milk  used  in 
families  should  be  boiled.  Travellers  should  drink  light  wines  or  mineral 
water  rather  than  ordinary  water  or  milk.  Care  should  be  taken  to  thor- 
oughly cook  oysters  which  have  been  fattened  or  freshened  in  streams  con- 
taminated with  sewage. 

While  in  camps  it  is  easy  to  boil  and  filter  the  water;  with  troops  on 
the  march  it  is  a  very  different  matter,  and  it  is  impossible  to  restrain 
men  from  relieving  their  thirst  the  moment  they  reach  water.  Various 
chemical  methods  have  been  recommended — the  use  of  bromine,  hypo- 
chlorite of  lime,  permanganate  of  potassium,  and  the  tablets  of  sodium 
bisulphate,  none  of  which  are  probably  very  satisfactory. 

fl^-eatment.— (a)  General  Management.— The  profession  was  long  in 
learning  that  typhoid  fever  is  not  a  disease  to  be  treated  mainly  with 
drugs.  Careful  nursing  and  a  regulated  diet  are  the  essentials  in  a  ma- 
jority of  the  eases.  The  patient  should  be  in  a  well -ventilated  room  (or  in 
summer  out  of  doors  during  the  day),  strictly  confined  to  bed  from  the  out- 
set, and  there  remain  until  convalescence  is  well  established.  The  bed 
should  be  single,  not  too  high,  and  the  mattress  should  not  be  too  hard. 
The  woven  wire  bed,  with  soft  hair  mattress,  upon  which  are  two  folds 
of  blanket,  combines  the  two  great  qualities  of  a  sick-bed,  smoothness 
and  elasticity.  A  mbber  cloth  should  be  placed  under  the  sheet.  An  intel- 
ligent nurse  should  be  in  charge.    When  this  is  impossible,  the  attending 
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physician  should  write  out  specific  iustructious,  regarding  diet,  tTeatment 
of  the  dischargee,  and  the  bed-linen. 

(ft)  Diet. — Thoae  forms  of  food  should  be  given  which  are  digested  with 
the  greatest  ease,  and  which  leave  behind  the  smallest  amount  of  residue 
to  form  fffices.  Some  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  fancies  of  the  patient. 
Milk  is  the  most  suitable  food.  If  used  alone,  three  pints  at  least  may  be 
given  to  an  adult  in  twenty-four  hours,  always  diluted  with  water,  lime- 
water,  or  aerated  waters.  Partially  peptonized  milk,  when  not  distasteful 
to  the  patient,  is  occasionally  serviceable.  The  stools  of  a  patient  on  a 
strict  millc  diet  should  be  examined  with  great  care,  to  see  if  the  milk  is 
entirely  digested.  Fever  patients  often  receive  more  than  they  can  utilize 
in  which  case  masses  of  curds  are  seen  in  the  stools,  or  microscopically  fat- 
corpuscles  in  extraordinary  abundance.  Under  these  circumatancea  it  is 
best  to  substitute,  for  part  of  the  milk,  mutton  or  chicken  broths,  or  beef- 
juice,  or  a  clear  consomnU,  all  of  which  may  be  made  very  palatable  by  the 
addition  of  fresh  vegetable  juices.  If,  however,  diarrhoea  exists,  animal 
broths  are  apt  to  aggravate  it.  Some  patients  will  take  whey,  butter- 
milk, kumyse,  or  matzoon  when  the  ordinary  milk  is  distasteful.  Thin 
barley-gruel,  well  strained,  is  an  excellent  food  for  typhoid-fever  patients. 
Eggs  may  be  given,  either  beaten  up  in  milk  or,  better  still,  in  the  form  of 
albumen-water.  This  is  prepared  by  straining  the  whites  of  eggs  through 
a  cloth  and  mixing  them  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  It  may  be  flav- 
ored with  lemon,  and,  if  the  patient  ia  taking  spirits,  whisky  or  brandy  is 
very  conveniently  given  with  it.  Patients  who  are  unable  to  take  milk  can 
sulraist  for  a  time  on  this  alone.  The  whole  egg  beaten  up  in  milk  or  water 
may  be  used. 

The  patient  should  be  given  water  freely,  which  may  be  pleasantly  cold. 
Iced  tea,  barley-water,  or  lemonade  may  also  be  used,  and  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  coffee  or  cocoa  in  moderate  quantities.  Fruits  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
allowable,  though  the  juice  of  lemon  or  orange  may  be  given.  T>-phoid 
patients  should  be  fed  at  stated  intervals  through  the  day.  At  night  it 
depends  upon  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  whether  he  should  be 
aroused  from  sleep  or  not.  In  mild  cases  it  is  not  well  to  disturb  the 
patient.  When  there  is  stupor,  however,  the  patient  should  he  roused  for 
food  at  the  regular  intervals  night  and  day. 

Alcohol  is  not  necessary  in  all  cases,  but  may  be  given  when  the  weak- 
ness is  marked,  the  fever  high,  and  the  pulse  failing.  In  young  healthy 
adults,  without  nervous  symptoms  and  without  very  high  fever,  it  ia  not 
required;  but  when  the  heart-beat  is  feeble  and  the  first  sound  becomes 
obscure,  if  there  are  a  muttering  delirium,  subsultus  tendinum,  and  a  dry 
tongue,  brandy  or  whisky  should  be  freely  given.  In  such  a  case  from 
eight  to  twelve  ounces  of  good  whisky  in  the  twenty-four  hours  is  a  moder- 
ate amount. 

It  is  possible  that  we  give  too  much  food.  Inglis  has  shown  that  cases 
do  very  well  on  cold  water  alone.  The  outcry  against  milk  in  some  quarters 
is,  I  am  sure,  unfounded.  It  causes  less  intestinal  fermentation  than  any 
other  food;  it  rarely  disagrees  when  diluted,  and  when  alternated  with 
egg-albumen  forms  the  ideal  diet  for  typhoid  patients. 
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(c)  Eydrothenipj. — The  use  of  water,  iiiBide  and  outside,  was  no  new 
treatment  in  fevers  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when  James  Carrie  (a 
friend  of  Burns  and  the  editor  of  his  poems),  wrote  his  Medical  Reports  on 
the  Effects  of  Water,  Cold  and  Warm,  as  a  Eemedy  in  Fevers  and  other  Dis- 
eases. In  this  country  it  was  used  with  great  effect  and  recommended 
strongly  by  Nathan  Smith,  of  Yale.  Since  1861  the  value  of  bathing  in 
fevers  has  been  specially  emphasized  by  the  late  Dr.  Brand,  of  Stettin. 

Hydrotherapy  may  be  carried  ont  in  several  different  ways,  of  which, 
in  typhoid  fever,  the  most  satisfactory  are  by  sponging,  the  wet  pack,  and 
the  full  batb. 

(a)  Cold  Sponging. — The  water  may  be  tepid,  cold,  or  ice-cold,  according 
to  the  height  of  the  fever.  A  thorough  sponge-bath  should  take  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  The  ice-cold  sponging  is  quite  as  formidable 
as  the  full  cold  bath,  for  which,  when  there  is  an  insuperable  objection 
m  private  practice,  it  is  an  excellent  alternative.  But  frequently  it  is 
difficult  to  get  the  friends  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  the  sponging, 
\Vhen  such  is  the  case,  and  in  children  and  delicate  persons,  it  can  be 
made  a  little  less  formidable  by  sponging  limb  by  limb  and  then  the  back 
and  abdomen. 

(b)  The  cold  pack  is  not  so  generally  useful  in  typhoid  fever,  but  in 
cases  with  very  pronounced  nervous  symptoms,  if  the  tub  is  not  available, 
the  patient  may  be  wrapped  in  a  sheet  wrung  out  of  water  at  60°  or  65°,. 
and  then  cold  water  sprinkled  over  him  with  an  ordinary  watering-pot. 

(c)  The  Bath. — The  tub  should  be  long  enough  so  that  the  patient  can 
be  completely  covered  except  his  head.  Our  rule  for  some  years  has  been 
to  give  a  bath  at  70°  every  third  hour  when  the  temperature  was  above 
102.5°.  The  patient  remains  in  the  tub  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  is- 
taken  out,  wrapped  in  a  dry  sheet,  and  covered  with  a  blanket.  While  in 
the  tub  the  limbs  and  trunk  are  rubbed  thoroughly,  either  with  the  hand 
or  with  a  suitable  rubber.  It  is  well  to  give  the  first  one  or  two  baths  at. 
a  temperature  of  80°  or  85°.  Tliere  is  no  routine  temperature.  If  the- 
bath  at  TO"  is  not  well  taken,  raise  the  temperature  to  75°  or  80°.  It  is 
important  to  see  that  the  canvas  supports  are  properly  arranged,  and  that 
the  rubber  pillow  is  comfortable  for  the  patient's  head..  The  first  bath 
should  not  be  given  at  night,  and  it  should  be  superintended  by  the  house- 
physician.  The  amount  of  complaint  made  by  the  patient  is  largely  de- 
pendent upon  the  skill  and  care  with  which  the  baths  are  given.  Food 
is  usually  given,  sometimes  a  stimulant,  after  the  bath.  The  blueness  and 
Bhivering,  which  often  follow  the  bath,  are  not  serious  features.  The  rectal 
temperature  is  taken  immediately  after  the  bath,  and  again  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  later.  Contra-indicationa  are  peritonitis,  hfemorrhage,  phlebitis,, 
severe  abdominal  pain,  and  great  prostration.  The  accompanying  chart 
(Chart  IV)  shows  the  number  of  baths  and  the  influence  on  the  fever  dur- 
ing two  days  of  treatment.  The  good  effects  of  the  baths  are:  (1)  The 
reduction  of  the  fever;  (2)  the  intellect  becomes  clearer,  the  stupor  lessens, 
and  the  muscular  twitchings  disappear;  (3)  a  general  tonic  action  on  the 
nervous  system  and  particularly  on  the  heart;  (4)  insomnia  is  lessened,  the 
patient  usually  falling  asleep  for  two  or  three  hours  after  each  hath;  and 
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(5),  moat  important  of  all,  the  mortality  is,  under  this  plan  of  treatment, 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  sponginga  frequently  have  to  be  substituted  for  the  tubs  in  cases 
of  extreme  weakness,  or  when  there  is  much  meteorism,  or  when  there  is 
marked  collapse  after  the  baths.  While  a  temperature  at  70°  is  usnally 
well  borne,  in  the  case  of  children  and  delicate  persona  the  luke-warm  bath 
gradually  cooled  may  be  employed. 


The  results  of  hydrotherapy  are  very  gratifying.  By  it  in  general  hos- 
pitals from  6  to  8  patients  in  every  hundred  cases  are  saved.  In  institu- 
tions in  which  the  expectant  or  other  plans  of  treatment  are  employed, 
there  is  a  mortality  of  from  12  to  15  per  cent.  In  many  it  is  as  high  as  17 
per  cent.  There  is  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  death-rate  in  hospitals 
which  carry  out  hydrotherapy.  During  the  first  ten  years  to  May  15,  1899. 
there  have  been  treated  in  my  wards  829  cases  of  typhoid  fever  with  a  total 
mortality  of  7.5  per  cent.  This  includes  all  cases,  those  admitted  and  dying 
within  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  and  those  in  which  the  diagnosis 
was  only  made  at  autopsy.*  Still  more  striking  by  contrast  are  the  figures 
published  by  F.  E.  Hare  from  the  Brisbane  Hospital  (Practitioner,  Sep- 
tember, 1897).    Of  1,838  cases  treated  on  the  general  or  expectant  plan. 

*  Prom  May,  1889.  when  the  hospital  was  opened,  lo  July.  1890,  the  ordioarj  eipectAUt 
plan  was  followed. 
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the  mortality  was  14.8  per  cent.  Of  1,903  cases  treated  since  the  intro- 
duction of  hydrotherapy,  the  mortality  was  only  7.5  per  cent.  Equally 
good  results  have  been  obtained  by  J.  C.  Wilson  and  Tyson  in  PKiladelphia, 
by  Gilman  Thompson  in  New  York,  and  at  numerous  hospitals  in  Germany 
and  France.  The  important  question  comes  up  whether  the  serious  com- 
plications of  the  disease  are  increased  by  hydrotherapy.  My  own  statistics 
bear  out  Hare's  that  the  remarkable  life-saving  in  hydrotherapy  does  not 
depend  upon  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  fatal  cases  from  perforation 
or  from  hemorrhage.  The  percentage  of  perforation  cases  in  my  series 
was  3.7,  which  is  under  the  average.  At  Brisbane  it  was  2.9  per  cent,  both 
before  and  after  the  introduction  of  bathing.  Hemorrhage  occurs  in  from 
3  to  5  per  cent  of  the  cases.  In  my  series  it  occurred  in  6  per  cent  of  all 
cases  since  the  introduction  of  hydrotherapy.  The  Brisbane  statistics  gire 
before  the  introduction  of  hydrotherapy  1.8  per  cent  of  fatal  cases,  and 
after  the  introduction  1.2  per  cent.  A  careful  study  of  the  recent  statistics 
shows  that  neither  perforation  nor  hsemorrhage  is  more  frequent  with 
hydrotherapy.  As  to  relapse,  it  is  more  difQcult  to  speak,  the  percentage 
Tsries  so  widely — from  3  to  16,  It  must  be  remembered  that  more  cases 
are  saved  to  have  relapse.  My  percentage  of  10  js  somewhat  above  the 
average,  but  the  increase  in  the  relapses  is  not  so  great  as  to  seriously  im- 
pugn the  treatment.  Hydrotherapy  does  not  probably  shorten  the  duration 
of  the  stay  in  hospital,  which  was  forty-two  days  in  my  series.  We  do  not, 
however,  send  out  our  typhoid  cases  until  they  are  quite  strong  and  well. 

{d)  Xedioinal  Treatment. — lu  hospital  practice  medicines  are  not  often 
needed.  A  great  majority  of  my  cases  do  not  receive  a  dose.  In  private 
practice  it  may  be  safer,  for  the  young  practitioner  especially,  to  order  a 
mild  fever  mixture.  The  question  of  medicinal  antipyretics  is  important: 
they  are  used  far  too  often  and  too  rashly  in  typhoid  fever.  An  occasional 
doee  of  antifehrin  or  antipyrin  may  do  no  harm,  but  the  daily  use  of  these 
drugs  is  most  injurious.  Quinine  in  moderate  doses  is  still  much  em- 
ployed. The  local  use  of  guiacol  on  the  skin,  Sss  painted  on  the  flank, 
causes  a  prompt  fall  in  the  temperature. 

Antiseptic  Medication. — Very  laudable  endeavors  have  been  made  in 
many  quarters  to  introduce  methods  of  treatment  directed  toward  the 
destruction  of  the  typhoid  bacilli,  or  the  toxic  agent  which  they  produce, 
but  so  far  without  success.  Good  results  have  been  claimed  from  the  car- 
bolic acid  and  iodine  treatment.  Others  advocate  corrosive  sublimate  or 
calomel,  ^-naphthol,  the  salicin  preparations  and  guiacol.  I  can  testify 
to  the  inefficiency  of  the  carbolic  acid  and  iodine  and  of  the  ^-naphthol. 
With  the  mercurial  preparations  I  have  no  experience.  Fortunately  for 
the  patients,  a  majority  of  these  medicines  meet  one  of  the  two  objects 
which  Hippocrates  says  the  physician  should  always  have  in  view — they  do 
no  harm.  Irrigation  of  the  colon  has  been  recommended,  with  a  view  to 
washing  out  the  toxic  matters  (Mosler,  Seibert). 

(e)  EHmlnative  and  Antiseptlo  Treatment.—Thistle  and  others  have 
advocated  a  combined  eliminative  and  antiseptic  treatment.  To  aid  in 
the  elimination  of  the  poison  the  skin  and  kidneys  are  kept  active  by 
the  use  of  large  quantities  of  water,  which  is  certainly  an  excellent  prac- 
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tice.  Of  the  variouB  antiaepticB  employed  it  is  doubtful  if  any  have  the 
slightest  action  on  the  bacilli  in  the  lymphatic  tissues  of  the  bowel.  If, 
as  in  cholera,  the  bacilli  developed  and  produced  the  poison  in  the  in- 
testinal contents,  there  might  be  some  reasonableness  in  this  method, 
but  the  bacilli  multiply  in  the  intestinal  walls,  in  the  mesenteric  glands, 
and  in  the  spleen.  They  are  sometimes  not  found  in  the  stools  until 
the  end  of  the  second  week.  The  systematic  use  of  purgatives  is,  in 
my  opinion,  very  bad  practice.  No  one  feature  in  the  disease  is,  I  think, 
more  serious  than  pereistent  diarrhoea.  The  preliminary  calomel  purge, 
BO  much  used,  is  not  necessary.  Graves  remarked  that  patients  who  escaped 
active  purgation  before  admission  to  the  hospital  usually  had  much  less 
bowel  trouble. 

(/)  Smun  Tberapf. — In  spite  of  many  experiments  and  clinical  trials 
fhe  resultB  are  still  unsatisfactory.  An  antityphoid  serum  has  been 
placed  on  the  market,  and  a  few  cases  have  been  reported  with  rapid  im* 
provement. 

ig)  Treatment  of  the  ^wolal  STrnptoms. — The  abdominal  pain  and 
tympanites  are  best  treated  with  fomentations  or  turpentine  stupes.  The 
latter,  if  well  applied,  give  great  relief.  Sir  William  Jenner  used  to  lay 
great  stress  on  the  advantages  of  a  well-applied  turpentine  stupe.  He 
directed  it  to  be  applied  as  follows:  A  flannel  roller  was  placed  beneath 
the  patient,  and  then  a  double  layer  of  thin  flannel,  wrung  out  of  very  hot 
water,  with  a  drachm  of  turpentine  mixed  with  the  water,  was  applied  to 
the  abdomen  and  covered  with  the  ends  of  the  roller. 

The  meteorism  is  a  difficult  and  distressing  symptom  to  treat.  When 
the  gas  is  in  the  large  bowel,  a  tube  may  be  passed  or  a  turpentine  enema 
given.  For  tympanites,  with  a  dry  tongue,  turpentine  was  extensively 
used  by  the  older  Dublin  physicians,  and  it  was  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try by  the  late  George  B.  Wood.  Unfortunately,  it  is  of  very  little  service 
in  the  severer  cases,  which  too  often  resist  all  treatment.  Sometimes,  if 
beef-juice  and  albumen-water  are  substituted  for  milk,  the  distension 
lessens.    Charcoal,  bismuth,  and  /3-naphthol  may  be  tried. 

For  the  diarrhaa,  if  severe — that  is,  if  there  are  more  than  three  or 
four  stools  daily — a  starch  and  opium  enema  may  be  given;  or,  by  the 
mouth,  a  combination  of  bismuth,  in  large  doses,  with  Dover's  powder;  or 
the  acid  diarrhcea  mixture,  acetate  of  lead  (grs.  2),  dilute  acetic  acid 
m,  15-20),  and  acetate  of  morphia  (gr.  J— J).  The  stools  should  be  exam- 
ined to  see  that  the  diarrhoea  is  not  aggravated  by  the  presence  of  curds. 

Conslipadon  is  present  in  many  cases,  and  though  I  have  never  seen  it 
do  harm,  yet  it  is  well  every  third  or  fourth  day  to  give  an  ordinary  enema. 
If  a  laxative  is  needed  during  the  course  of  the  disease,  the  Hunyadi- 
janoB  or  Friedrichshall  water  may  be  given. 

Hamorrhage  from  the  bowels  is  best  treated  with  full  doses  of  acetate 
of  lead  and  opium.  As  absolute  rest  is  essential,  the  greatest  care  should 
be  taken  in  the  use  of  the  bed-pan.  It  is  perhaps  better  to  allow  the  pa- 
tient to  pass  the  motions  into  the  draw-sheet.  Ice  may  be  freely  given,  and 
the  amount  of  food  should  be  restricted  for  eight  or  ten  hours.  If  there 
is  a  tendency  to  collapse,  stimulants  should  be  given,  and,  if  necessary, 
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hypodermic  injectioDB  of  ether.  Injection  of  salt  eolation  beneath  the 
skin  OT  directly  iato  a  vein  maj  revive  a  failing  heart.  Turpentine  is 
warmly  recommended  by  certain  anthors. 

Peritonitia. — In  a  majority  of  the  cases  this  is  an  inevitably  fatal  com- 
plication, though  recovery  is  poBsihle.  If  the  peritonitis  be  due  to  perfora- 
tion, the  question  of  laparotomy  should  be  immediately  discussed.  Orders 
should  be  issued  to  the  nurse,  and  in  hospitals  to  the  house  physicians,  to 
watch  carefully  for  the  first  symptoms  of  perforation.  The  recent  re- 
snlte  are  most  gratifying.  Finney  (Studies  III)  has  reviewed  the  whole 
qaestion;  of  112  cases  23  recovered.  To  January  1, 1901, 11  cases  have  been 
operated  npon  from  my  wards  with  6  recoveries.  The  danger  of  delay  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  figures:  Of  15  cases  operated  on  within  twelve 
hours,  4  recovered;  of  20  cases  operated  on  between  the  twelfth  and  twenty- 
fonrth  hour,  6  recovered;  of  13  cases  operated  on  in  the  second  twenty-four 
hours  only  1  recovered.  No  case  is  so  desperate,  unless  actually  moribund, 
as  to  be  without  some  hope  in  the  hands  of  a  good  surgeon. 

Sone  Lesions. — The  typhoid  periostitis  of  the  ribs  or  of  the  tibia  does 
not  always  go  on  to  suppuration,  though,  as  a  rule,  it  requires  operation. 
Unless  the  practitioner  is  accustomed  to  do  very  thorough  surgical  work, 
he  should  hand  over  the  patient  to  a  competent  surgeon,  who  will  clear 
out  the  diseased  parts  with  the  greatest  thoroughness.  Recurrence  is  in- 
evitable unless  the  operation  is  complete. 

For  the  progressive  heart-weakness  alcohol,  strychnine  and  ether  bypo- 
dermically  in  full  doses,  digitalis,  and  the  saline  infusions  may  be  tried. 

The  nervous  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever  are  best  treated  by  hydrother- 
apy. Special  advantages  of  this  plan  are  that  the  restlessness  is  allayed, 
the  delirium  quieted,  and  sedatives  are  rarely  needed.  In  the  cases  which 
set  in  early  with  severe  headache,  meningeal  symptoms,  and  high  fever, 
the  cold  bath,  or  in  private  practice  the  cold  pack,  should  be  employed.  An 
iceKMp  may  be  placed  on  the  head,  and  if  necessary  morphia  administered 
hypodermically.  For  the  nocturnal  restlessness,  so  distressing  in  some 
cases,  Dover's  powder  should  be  given.  As  a  rule,  if  a  hypnotic  is  indi- 
cated, it  is  best  to  give  opium  in  some  form.  Pulmonary  complications 
shonld,  if  severe,  receive  appropriate  treatment, 

Bactiluria. — When  bacilli  are  present,  as  demonstrated  by  cultures  or 
shown  by  the  microscope,  urotropin  may  be  given  in  ten-grain  doses  and 
kept  up,  if  necessary,  for  several  weeks. 

In  protracted  cases  very  special  care  should  be  taken  to  guard  against 
bed-sores.  Absolute  cleanliness  and  careful  drying  of  the  parts  after  an 
evacuation  should  be  enjoined.  The  patient  should  be  turned  from  side 
to  side  and  propped  with  pillows,  and  the  back  can  then  be  sponged 
with  spirits.  On  the  first  appearance  of  a  sore,  the  water-  or  air-bed  should 
be  used. 

(h)  The  Hanagenent  of  ConTalBBeeaee. — Convalescents  from  typhoid 
fever  frequently  cause  greater  anxiety  than  patients  in  the  attack.  The 
question  of  food  has  to  be  met  at  once,  as  the  patient  acquires  a  ravenous 
appetite  and  clamors  for  a  fuller  diet.  My  custom  has  been  not  to  allow 
solid  food  until  the  temperature  has  been  normal  for  ten  days.    This  is,  I 
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thick,  a  safe  role,  leaniiig  perhaps  to  the  side  of  extreme  cautioa;  hut, 
after  all,  with  egge,  milk  toast,  milk  puddings,  and  jellies,  the  patient  can 
take  a  fairly  varied  diet.  Many  leading  practitioners  allow  solid  food  to  a 
patient  so  soon  as  he  desires  it.  Peabody  gives  it  on  the  disappearance  of 
the  fever;  the  late  Austin  Flint  was  also  in  favor  of  giving  solid  food 
early.  I  had  a  lesson  in  this  matter  which  I  have  never  forgotten.  A 
young  lad  in  the  Montreal  General  Hospital,  in  whose  case  I  was  much 
interested,  passed  through  a  tolerably  sharp  attack  of  typhoid  fever.  Two 
weeks  after  the  evening  temperature  had  been  normal,  and  only  a  day  or 
two  before  his  intended  discharge,  he  ate  several  mutton  chops,  and  within 
twenty-four  hours  was  in  a  state  of  collapse  from  perforation.  A  small 
transverse  rent  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  an  ulcer  which  was  in  process 
of  healing.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  why  solid  food,  particularly  meats,  should 
disagree,  but  in  so  many  instances  an  indiscretion  in  diet  is  followed  by 
slight  fever,  the  so-called  febria  camis,  that  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
patient  to  restrict  the  diet  for  some  time  after  the  fever  has  fallen.  An 
indiscretioQ  in  diet  may  indeed  precipitate  a  relapse.  The  patient  may 
foe  allowed  to  sit  up  for  a  short  time  about  the  end  of  the  first  week  of 
convalescence,  and  the  period  may  be  prolonged  with  a  gradual  return  of 
strength.  He  should  move  about  slowly,  and  when  the  weather  is  favor- 
able should  be  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible.  He  should  be  guarded 
at  this  period  against  all  unnecessary  excitement.  £motional  disturbance 
not  infrequently  is  the  cause  of  recrudescence  of  the  fever.  Constipation  is 
not  uncommon  in  convalescence  and  is  best  treated  by  enemata.  A  pro- 
tracted diarrhoea,  which  is  usually  due  to  ulceration  in  the  colon,  may 
retard  recovery.  In  such  cases  the  diet  should  be  restricted  to  milk,  and 
the  patient  should  be  confined  to  bed;  large  doses  of  bismuth  and  astrin- 
gent injections  will  prove  useful.  The  recrudescence  of  the  fever  does  not 
require  special  measures.  The  treatment  of  the  relapse  is  essentially  that 
of  the  original  attack. 

Post-typhoid  insanity  requires  the  judicious  care  of  an  expert.  The 
cases  usually  recover.  The  swollen  leg  after  phlebitis  is  a  source  of  great 
worry.  A  bandage  should  be  worn  during  the  day  or  a  well-fitting  elastic 
stocking.  The  outlook  depends  on  tl^e  completeness  with  which  the  col- 
lateral circulation  is  established. 

The  post-typhoid  neuritis,  a  cause  of  much  alarm  and  distress,  usually 
gets  well,  though  it  may  take  months,  or  even  a  couple  of  years,  before 
the  paralysis  disappears.  After  the  subsidence  of  the  acute  E}-mptDms 
systematic  massage  of  the  paralyzed  and  atrophic  muscles  is  the  most  sat- 
isfactory treatment. 

The  condition  spoken  of  as  the  typhoid  spine  may  drag  on  for  months 
and  prove  very  obstinate.  The  neurotic  state  has  to  he  treated.  Separa- 
tion from  solicitous  and  sympathetic  friends,  hydrotherapy  in  the  form  of 
the  wet  pack,  and  the  Paquelin  cautery  are  the  most  efficacious  means  of 
cure.    An  encouraging  prognosis  may  be  followed  by  rapid  improvement. 
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II.   TYPHUS  FEVER. 


Definition. — ^An  acute  infectious  disease  of  unknown  origin,  higlily 
contagious,  characterized  by  fiudden  onset,  maculated  rash,  marked  nerroue 
symptoms,  and  a  cyclical  course  terminating  by  crisis,  usually  about  the 
end  of  the  second  week.  Post-mortem  there  are  so  special  lesions  other 
than  those  associated  with  fever. 

The  disease  is  known  by  the  names  of  hospital  fever,  spotted  fever,  jail 
fever,  camp  fever,  and  ship  fever,  and  in  Germany  is  called  exanthematic 
typhus,  in  contradistinction  to  abdominal  typhus, 

Btdoh^y.— Typhus  fever  has  been  one  of  the  great  epidemics  of  the 
world.  Until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  prevailed  extensively 
in  all  the  larger  cities  of  Europe,  and  at  times  extended  to  widespread 
outbreaks.  As  Hirsch  has  remarked,  "The  history  of  typhus  is  written 
in  those  dark  pages  of  the  world's  story  which  tell  of  the  grievous  visita- 
tions of  mankind  by  war,  famine,  and  misery  of  every  kind,"  Few  coun- 
tries have  suffered  more  than  Ireland,  particularly  between  the  years  1817 
and  1819  and  in  ISiG.  In  England  the  disease  has  progressively  dimin- 
ished in  intensity.  In  1875  there  were  1,499  deaths,  in  1895  only  58  deaths. 
In  1897  there  were  only  3  cases  of  typhus  fever  in  the  London  Fever  Hos- 
pitals. The  last  really  great  epidemic  was  in  the  Turko-Eussian  War  in 
1877-'78. 

The  gradual  disappearance  of  typhus  fever  is  one  of  the  great  tri- 
umphs of  modern  medicine.  At  present  the  disease  lurks  in  only  a  few 
centers  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  and  every  few  years  slight 
outbreaks  occur  in  larger  cities,  and  sporadic  cases  appear  from  time  to  time. 
In  the  United  States  typhus  fever  has  not  prevailed  as  an  extensive  epi- 
demic for  many  years.  There  were  small  outbreaks  in  New  York  in  1881- 
'SZ  and  in  1893-'d3,  and  in  1883  in  Philadelphia.  A  remarkable  feature  is 
the  occurrence  of  a  few  cases  at  long  intervals  of  time  from  any  other  out- 
breaks and  at  great  distances  from  any  known  foci  of  the  disea.se.  This 
was  one  of  the  points  which  led  Murchison  to  the  belief  that  under  favor- 
able conditions  the  disorder  might  originate  spontaneously.  But  although 
it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  explain  satisfactorily  its  importation,  such 
negative  evidence  can  not  be  regarded  as  conclusive.  Certainly,  the  analogy 
of  the  other  infectious  diseases  is  against  this  view. 

In  1877  there  occurred  a  local  outbreak  of  typhus  at  the  House  of 
Refuge,  in  Montreal,  a  city  in  which  the  disease  had  not  existed  for  many 
years.  The  overcrowding  was  so  great  in  the  basement  rooms  of  the  refuge 
that  at  night  there  were  not  more  than  88  cubic  feet  of  space  to  each  per- 
son. Eleven  individuals  were  affected.  It  was  not  possible  to  trace  the 
source  of  infection. 

In  the  spring  of  1901  from  one  house  three  cases  of  fever  were  admitted 
to  my  wards,  which  were  regarded  at  first  as  typhoid  fever,  but  the  fea- 
tures were  so  anomalous  that  our  suspicions  were  aroused.  The  rash  was 
perfectly  characteristic  of  typhus,  the  Widal  reaction  was  negative,  blood 
cultures  were  negative,  and  a  post-mortem  on  one  fatal  case  showed  no 
typhoid  lesions,  and  no  cultures  were  obtained  from  the  spleen  or  the 
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blood  post-mortem.  The  other  two  caBes  terminated  by  crieia,  ao  that  I 
think  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  cases  were  typhus  fever.  The 
disease  has  not  prevailed  in  Baltimore  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. The  patients  were  Lithuanians,  they  lived  under  most  unsanitary 
conditions,  and  were  workers  at  a  suburb  frequented  by  a  great  many  for- 
eigners from  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe.  The  origin  of  the  outbreak 
could  not  be  traced,  nor  did  any  other  cases  occur. 

Typhus  is  one  of  the  most  highly  contagious  of  febrile  afEections.  In 
epidemics  nurses  and  doctors  in  attendance  upon  the  sick  are  almost  inva- 
riably attacked.  There  is  no  disease  which  has  so  many  victims  in  tlie 
profession.  It  is  stated  that  in  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  among  l',230 
physicians  attached  to  institutions  in  Ireland,  550  succumbed  to  this  dis- 
ease. Casual  attendance  upon  cases  in  limited  epidemics  does  not  appear 
to  be  very  risky,  but  when  the  sick  are  aggregated  in  wards  the  poison  ap- 
pears concentrated  and  the  danger  of  infection  is  much  enhanced.  Bed- 
ding and  clothes  retain  the  poison  for  a  long  time.  Murchison  thought  that 
the  virus  was  thrown  off  from  the  lungs  and  from  the  skin.  It  attaches 
itself  particularly  to  the  clothing  and  linen  and  to  the  furniture  of  the 
room,  and  appears  to  retain  its  activity  for  a  remarkably  long  time.  To 
catch  the  disease  there  apparently  must  be  fairly  intimate  contact  with  the 
patient,  more  particularly  contact  with  a  large  number  of  patients.  Thus 
in  mild  outbreaks  of  only  a  few  cases  physicians  and  nurses  are  rarely 
affected,  while  in  severe  epidemics  all  in  attendance  may  be  attacked  in 
succession. 

Bacteriology. — Hlava  in  1891  found  a  streptobacillus  in  20  cases. 
Dubieff  and  Brubl  in  1893  described  a  diplococcua  found  in  the  blood  and 
in  the  organs  of  fatal  cases.  The  question  practically  remains  open  for 
investigation. 

ICorbid  Anatomy. — The  anatomical  changes  are  those  which  result 
from  intense  fever.  The  blood  is  dark  and  fluid;  the  muscles  are  of  a  deep 
red  color,  and  often  show  a  granular  degeneration,  particularly  in  the 
heart;  the  liver  is  enlarged  and  soft  and  may  have  a  dull  clay-like  lustre; 
the  kidneys  are  swollen;  there  is  moderate  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and 
a  general  hyperplasia  of  the  lymph-follicles.  Beyer's  glands  are  not  ulcer- 
ated. Bronchial  catarrh  is  usually,  and  hypostatic  congestion  of  the  lungs 
often,  present.    The  skin  shows  the  petechial  rash. 

SymptoniB. — Inonbatlon. — This  is  placed  at  about  twelve  days,  but 
it  may  be  less.  There  may  be  ill-defined  feelings  of  discomfort.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  invasion  is  abrupt  and  marked  by  chills  or  a  single  rigor, 
followed  by  fever.  The  chills  may  recur  during  the  first  few  days,  and 
there  is  heatlnche  with  pains  in  the  back  and  legs.  There  is  early  pros- 
tration, and  the  patient  is  glad  to  take  to  his  bed  at  once.  The  tempera- 
ture is  high  at  first,  and  may  attain  its  maximum  on  the  second  or  third 
day.  The  pulse  is  full,  rapid,  and  not  so  frequently  dicrotic  as  in  typhoid. 
The  tongue  is  furred  and  white,  and  there  is  an  early  tendency  to  dry- 
ness. The  face  is  flushed,  the  eyes  congested,  and  the  expression  dull 
and  stupid.  Vomiting  may  be  a  distressing  sjTiiptom.  In  severe  cases 
mental  symptoms  are  present  from  the  outset,  either  a  mild  febrile  de- 
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liriun  or  an  excited,  active,  almost  maniacal  condition.  Bronchial  catarrh 
ii  conunon. 

Stage  of  EmptloB. — From  the  third  to  the  fifth  day  the  eruption  ap- 
pears— first  upon  the  abdomen  and  upper  part  of  the  chest,  and  then  npon 
the  extremities  and  face ;  deTeloping  ao  rapidly  that  in  two  or  three  days 
it  ifl  all  oat.  There  are  two  elements  in  the  eruption  :  a  subcuticular  mot- 
tiing,  *'  a  fine,  irregular,  dusky  red  mottling,  as  U  below  the  surface  of  the 
■kin  some  little  distance,  and  seen  through  a  semi-opaque  medium  "  (Bn- 
chanan) ;  and  distinct  papular  rose-spots  which  change  to  petechiie.  In 
some  instauces  the  petechial  rash  comes  out  with  the  rose-spots.  Collie 
describes  the  rash  as  consisting  of  three  parts — roae-colored  spots  which 
disa^>ear  on  pressure,  dark>red  spots  which  are  modified  by  preaettre,  and 
pet^hifB  upon  which  pressure  produces  no  effect.  In  children  the  rash  at 
first  ma;  present  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  measles,  and  give  as  a 
whole  a  curiously  mottled  appearance  to  the  skin.  The  term  mulberry  rash 
is  sometimes  applied  to  it.  In  mild  cases  the  eruption  is  slight,  but  even 
then  is  largely  petechial  in  character.  As  the  rash  is  largely  hemorrhagic, 
it  is  permanent  and  does  not  disappear  after  death.  Usually  the  skin  Is 
dry,  eo  that  sudaminal  veeioles  are  not  common.  It  is  stated  by  some 
authors  that  a  distinctive  odor  is  present.  During  the  second  week  the 
general  symptoms  are  much  aggravated.  The  prostration  becomes  more 
marked;  the  delirium  more  int^nee,  and  the  fever  rises.  The  patient  lies 
on  his  back  with  a  dull  expressionless  face,  flushed  cheeks,  injected  con- 
junctive, and  contracted  pupils.  The  pulse  increases  in  frequency  and  is 
feebler;  the  face  is  dusky,  and  the  condition  becomes  more  serious.  Re- 
tention of  urine  is  common.  Coma-vigil  is  frequent,  a  condition  in  which 
the  patient  lies  with  open  eyes,  bat  quite  unconscious ;  with  it  there  may 
beeubsnltus  tendinnm  and  picking  at  the  bedclothes.  The  tongue  is  dry, 
brown,  and  cracked,  and  there  are  sordes  on  the  teeth.  Kespiration  is 
accelerated,  the  heart's  action  becomes  more  and  more  enfeebled,  and  death 
takes  place  from  exhaustion.  In  favorable  coses,  about  the  end  of  the 
second  week  occurs  the  crisis,  in  which,  often  after  a  deep  sleep,  the  pa- 
tient awakes  feeling  much  better  and  with  a  clear  mind.  The  tempera- 
tare  falls,  and  although  the  prc^tration  may  be  extreme,  convalescence  is 
rapid  and  relapse  very  rare.  This  abrupt  termination  by  crisis  is  in  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  mode  of  termination  in  typhoid  fever. 

Ferer. — The  temperature  rises  steadily  during  the  first  four  or  five 
days,  and  the  morning  remissions  are  not  marked.  The  maximum  is  asu- 
olly  attained  by  the  fifth  day,  when  the  temperature  may  be  105°,  106°,  or 
107°.  In  mild  cases  it  seldom  rises  above  103°.  After  reaching  its  maxi- 
mum the  fever  generally  continues  with  slight  morning  remissions  until 
the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  day,  when  the  crisis  occurs,  during  which  tho 
temperature  may  tall  below  normal  within  twelve  or  twenty-four  hoars. 
Preceding  a  fatal  termination,  there  is  usually  a  rapid  rise  in  the  fever  to 
108°  or  even  109". 

The  heart  may  early  show  signs  of  weakness.  The  first  sound  be- 
comes  feeble  and  almost  inaodible,  and  a  systolic  murmur  at  the  apex  is 
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not  infreqaent.  Hypoatatio  coDgestion  of  tlie  lungs  occurs  in  all  severe 
cases.  The  brain  symptoms  are  nsually  more  pronounced  than  in  typhoid* 
and  the  delirium  is  more  constant.  A  slight  lencocytoais  is  more  common 
than  in  typhoid. 

The  nrine  in  typhus  shows  the  usual  febrile  increase  of  area  tnd  uric 
acid.  The  chlorides  diminish  or  disappear.  Albmnin  is  present  in  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cases,  hut  nephritis  seldom  occurs. 

Variations  in  the  course  of  the  disease  are  naturally  common.  There 
are  malignant  cases  which  rapidly  prove  fatal  within  two  or  three  day$ ; 
the  BOK^ed  typhus  siderane.  On  the  other  hand,  during  epidemics  there 
are  extremely  mild  cases  in  which  the  fever  is  slight,  the  delirium  ahsent, 
and  couTalescence  is  established  by  the  tenth  day. 

Oomplications  and  Bequelee. — Broncho-pneumonia  is  perhaps  the 
most  common  complication.  It  may  pass  on  to  gangrene.  In  certain 
epidemics  gangrene  of  the  toes,  the  hands,  or  the  nose,  and  in  children 
noma  or  cancrum  oris,  have  occurred,  meningitis  is  rare.  Paralyses, 
which  are  probably  dne  to  a  post^-febrile  neuritis,  are  not  Teiy  uncom- 
mon. Septic  processes,  such  as  parotitis  and  abscesses  in  the  snbcntane- 
ons  tissues  and  in  the  joints,  are  occasionally  met  with.  K'ephritis  is  rare. 
Hsematemesie  may  occur. 

Prognosis. — ^The  mortality  ranges  in  different  epidemics  from  IS  to 
30  per  cent.  It  is  very  slight  in  the  young.  Children,  who  are  quite  as 
frequently  attacked  as  adults,  rarely  die,  Aiter  middle  age  the  mortality 
is  high,  in  some  epidemics  60  per  cent.  Death  usually  occurs  toward  the 
close  of  the  second  week  and  is  dae  to  the  toxsemia.  In  the  third  week  it 
more  commonly  results  from  pneumonia. 

DlagnOBis. — During  an  epidemic  there  is  rarely  any  doubt,  for  the 
disease  presents  distinctive  general  characters.  Isolated  cases  may  be  very 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  typhoid  fever.  While  in  typical  instances  the 
eruption  in  the  two  affections  is  very  different,  yet  taken  alone  it  may  be 
deceptive,  since  in  typhoid  fever  a  roseolous  rash  may  be  abundant  and 
there  may  be  occaeionally  a  snbcuticular  mottling  and  even  petechia. 
The  difference  in  the  onset,  particularly  in  the  temperature,  is  marked; 
but  cases  ia  which  it  is  important  to  make  an  accurate  diagnosis  are  not 
nsuslly  seen  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  day.  The  suddenness  of  the  onset, 
the  greater  frequency  of  the  chill,  and  the  early  prostration  are  the  dis- 
tinctive features  in  typhus.  The  brain  symptoms  too  are  earlier.  It  is 
easy  to  put  down  on  paper  elaborate  differential  distiDctions,  which  are 
practically  useless  at  the  bedside.  The  Widal  reaction  and  blood  cultures 
are  important  aids,  but  in  sporadic  cases  the  diagnosis  is  sometimes  ex- 
tremely  difficult.  I  have  seen  Afurchison  himself  in  doubt,  and  more  than 
once  I  have  known  the  diagnosis  to  be  deferred  until  the  sectio  cadaverU. 
Severe  cerebro-spinal  fever  may  closely  simulate  typhus  at  the  outset,  but 
the  diagnosis  is  usually  clear  within  a  few  days.  Malignant  variola  also 
has  certain  features  in  common  with  severe  typhns,  but  the  greater  extent 
of  the  hfemorrhages  and  the  bleeding  from  the  mucous  mombranes  make 
the  diagnosis  clear  within  a  short  time.     The  rash  at  first  resembles  that 
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<rf  meaalee,  hnt  in  the  latter  the  eraption  is  brighter  red  in  color,  often 
orescentic  or  irre^lar  in  arrangement,  and  appears  first  on  the  face. 

The  frequency  with  which  other  diaeaBes  are  miataken  for  typhus  is 
■hown  by  the  fact  that  during  and  folloving  the  epidemic  of  1881  in  Nev 
York  108  cases  were  wrongly  diagnosed — one  eighth  of  the  entire  nomber 
— and  sent  to  the  BiTerside  Hospital  (F.  W.  Chapin). 

Treatment. — The  general  management  of  the  disease  is  like  that  of 
typhoid  fever.  Hydrotherapy  should  be  thoroughly  and  systematically 
employed.  Judging  from  the  good  results  which  we  have  obtained  by 
this  method  in  typhoid  cases  with  nervous  symptoms  much  may  be  ex- 
pected from  it.  Certain  authorities  have  spoken  against  it,  but  it  should 
be  given  a  more  extended  triaL  Uedicinal  antipyretics  are  even  less  suit- 
able than  in  typhoid,  as  the  tendency  to  heart-weakness  is  often  more 
pronounced.  As  a  rule,  the  patients  require  from  the  outset  a  supporting 
treatment ;  water  should  be  freely  given,  and  alcohol  in  suitable  doses, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  pnlse. 

The  bowels  may  be  kept  open  by  mild  aperients.  The  so-called  spe- 
cific medication,  by  sulphocarbolates,  the  sulphides,  carbolic  acid,  etc.,  is 
not  commended  by  those  who  have  had  the  largest  experience.  The  spe- 
cial nervous  symptoms  and  the  pulmonary  symptoms  should  be  dealt  with 
aa  in  typhoid  fever.  In  epidemics,  when  the  conditions  of  the  climate  are 
suitable,  the  cases  are  best  treated  in  tents  in  the  open  air. 

III.  RELAPSING  FEVER  (FebrU  rt<^rrm»). 

Definition. — ^A  specific  infectioua  disease  caosed  by  the  spirochete 
(spirillum)  of  Obenneier,  characterized  by  a  definite  febrile  paroxysm 
which  nsnally  lasts  six  days  and  is  followed  by  a  remission  of  about  the 
same  length  of  time,  then  by  a  second  paroxysm,  which  may  be  repeated 
three  or  even  four  times,  whence  the  name  relapsing  fever. 

Etiology. — This  disease,  which  has  also  the  names  "  famine  fever  " 
and  "  seven-day  fever,"  has  been  known  since  the  early  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  and  has  from  time  to  time  extensively  prevailed  in  Europe 
especially  in  Ireland.  It  \&  common  in  India,  where  the  conditions  for 
its  development  seem  always  to  be  present,  and  where  it  has  been  specially 
studied  by  Vandyke  Garter,  of  Bombay.  It  was  first  seen  in  this  country 
in  1844,  when  cases  were  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  which  are 
described  by  Meredith  Clymer  in  his  work  on  fevers.  Flint  saw  cases  in 
1860-'51.  In  1869  it  prevailed  extensively  in  epidemic  form  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia ;  since  when  it  has  not  reappeared. 
,  The  special  conditions  under  which  it  develops  are  similar  to  those  of 
typhus  fever.  Overcrowding  and  deficient  food  are  the  conditions  which 
seem  to  promote  the  rapid  spread  of  the  virus.  Neither  age,  sex,  nor  sea- 
son seems  to  have  any  special  influence.  It  is  a  contagious  disease  and 
may  be  communicated  from  person  to  person,  but  is  not  so  contagious  as 
^hns.  Hurohison  thinks  it  may  be  transported  by  fomites.  One  attack 
does  not  confer  immnnifrf  from  subsequent  attacks.    In  1873  Obermeier 
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deecribed  an  organism  in  tbe  blood  which  is  nov  recognized  ae  the  specifie 
agent.  This  spirillam,  or  more  ooirectly  Bpirochiete,  is  from  3  to  6  timea 
the  length  of  tiie  diameter  of  a  red  blood-corpneole,  and  forms  a  narrow 
spiral  filament  which  is  readily  seen  moving  among  the  red  corpuscles  dur- 
ing a  paroxysm.  They  are  present  in  the  blood  only  during  the  terer. 
Shortly  before  the  crisia  and  in  the  intervals  they  axa  not  found,  though 
small  glistening  bodies,  which  are  stated  to  be  their  spores,  apx>ear  in  the 
blood.  The  disease  has  been  produced  in  human  beingB  by  inoculation  with 
blood  taken  during  the  paroxysm.  It  has  also  been  produced  in  monkeys. 
Bed-bugs  may  sut^  out  the  spirilla,  and  Tictin  reproduced  the  diseBBO  1^ 
injecting  into  a  healthy  monkey  blood  sucked  by  a  bag  from  an  infected 
monkey.  Kothing  is  yet  known  with  reference  to  the  life  history  of  the 
gpirochffite.     It  has  not  been  found  in  the  secretions  or  excretions. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — There  are  no  charaoteriBtic  anatomical  appear- 
ances in  relapsing  fever.  If  death  takes  place  during  the  paroxysm  the 
spleen  is  large  and  soft,  and  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  heart  show  cloudy 
swelling.  There  may  be  infarcts  in  the  kidneys  and  spleen.  The  bone 
marrow  has  been  found  in  a  condition  of  hyperplasia.  Ecchymoses  are 
not  uncommon. 

SyxnptcmiB. — The  incubation  appears  to  be  short,  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  attack  develops  promptly  after  exposure;  more  frequently, 
however,  from  five  to  seven  days  elapse. 

The  invasion  is  abrupt,  with  chill,  fever,  and  intense  pain  in  the  back 
and  limbs.  In  young  persons  there  may  be  nausea,  vomiting,  and  convnl- 
sions.  The  temperature  rises  rapidly  and  may  reach  104°  on  the  evening 
of  the  first  day.  Sweats  are  common.  The  pulse  is  rapid,  ranging  from 
110  to  130.  There  may  be  delirium  if  the  fever  is  high.  Swelling  of  the 
spleen  can  be  detected  early.  Jaundice  is  common  in  some  epidemics. 
The  gastric  symptoms  may  be  severe.  There  are  seldom  intestinal  symp- 
toms. Congh  may  be  present.  Occasionally  herpes  is  noted,  and  there  may 
be  miliary  vesicles  and  petechiie.  During  the  paroxysm  the  blood  inva- 
riably shows  the  spirochete,  and  there  is  usually  a  lencocytosis  (Ouskow). 
After  the  fever  has  persisted  with  severity  or  even  with  an  increasing  ii> 
tensity  for  five  or  six  days  the  crisis  occurs.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
aocompanied  by  profuse  sweating,  sometimes  by  diarrhcea,  the  temperature 
Jails  to  normal  or  even  subnormal,  and  the  period  of  apyrexia  begins. 

The  crisis  may  occur  as  early  as  the  third  day,  or  it  may  be  delayed  to 
the  tenth ;  it  nsually  comes,  however,  about  the  end  of  the  first  week.  In 
deh<^te  and  elderly  persons  there  may  be  collapse.  The  convalescence  is 
rapid,  and  in  a  few  days  the  patient  is  up  and  abont.  Then  in  a  week, 
usually  on  the  fourteenth  day,  he  again  Ims  a  rigor,  or  a  series  of  chills ; 
the  fever  returns  and  the  attack  is  repeated.  A  second  crisis  occurs  from 
the  twentieth  to  the  twenty-third  day,  and  again  the  patient  recovers 
rapidly.  As  a  rale,  the  relapse  is  shorter  than  the  original  attack.  A 
second  and  a  third  may  occur,  and  there  are  instances  on  record  of  even  a 
fourth  and  a  fifth.  In  epidemics  there  are  cases  which  terminate  by  crisis 
on  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  without  the  occurrence  of  relapse.    In  pro- 
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tracted  caaea  the  convalescence  is  very  tedious,  as  the  patient  ia  much  ex~ 
haasted. 

Belapsing  fever  is  not  a  -very  fatal  disease.  Mnrchieon  states  that  the 
mortality  is  ahoat  4  per  cent.  In  the  enfeebled  and  old,  death  may  occur 
at  the  height  of  the  first  paroxysm. 

Complications  are  not  frequent.  In  some  epidemics  nephritis  and 
hffimatnria  have  occurred.  Pneumonia  appears  to  be  frequent  and  may 
Lntermpt  the  typical  conrse  of  the  disease.     The  acute  enlargement  of  the 
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Chart  V. — Relapsing  Fever  (Murchison). 

spleen  may  end  in  mptnre,  and  the  hfemorrhage  from  the  stomach,  which 
has  been  met  with  occasionally,  is  probably  associated  with  this  enlarge- 
ment. Post-febrile  paralyses  may  occur.  Ophthalmia  has  followed  cer- 
tain  epidemics,  and  may  prove  a  very  tedious  and  serious  complication. 
Jaundice  has  already  been  mentioned.  In  pregnant  women  abortion  usu- 
ally takes  place. 

Diagnosis. — The  onset  and  general 'symptoms  may  not  at  first  be  dis- 
tinctive. At  the  beginning  of  an  epidemic  the  cases  are  usually  regarded 
as  anomalous  typhoid ;  but  once  the  typical  course  is  followed  in  a  case 
the  diagnosis  is  clear.    The  blood  examination  is  distinctive. 

Treatmont. — The  paroxysm  can  neither  be  cut  short  nor  can  its 
recurrence  be  prevented.  It  might  be  thought  that  quinine,  with  its  pow- 
erful action,  would  certainly  meet  the  indications,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  the  slightest  infiuence.  The  disease  must  be  treated  like  any  other 
continued  fever  by  careful  nursing,  a  regular  diet,  and  ordinary  hygienic 
measures.  Of  special  symptoms,  pains  in  the  back  and  in  the  limbs  and 
joints  demand  opium.  In  enfeebled  persons  the  collapse  at  the  crisis  may 
be  serious,  and  stimulants  with  ammonia  and  digitalis  should  be  given 
freely. 
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SPECIFIC  INFECnonS  DISEASEa 


IV.  SMALL-POX  (.VarioJa). 


Deflnltloii. — Aq  acate  infectiom  disease  characterised  by  an  erap- 
tion  which  passes  throagh  the  stages  of  papule,  reside,  pustule,  and 
crust.  The  mucous  membranes  in  contact  with  the  air  may  also  be 
affected.  Severe  cases  may  be  complicated  with  cutaneous  and  visceral 
hsemoirhageB. 

Btial(^;y. — It  has  not  yet  been  determined  in  what  country  Bmall< 
pox  originated.  The  disease  is  said  to  have  existed  in  China  many  centn- 
riea  before  Christ.  The  pesta  magna  described  by  Galen  (and  of  which 
Marcas  Aarelins  died)  is  believed  to  be  small-pox.  In  the  sixth  centary 
it  prevailed,  and  subsequently,  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  became  wide- 
spread. It  was  brought  to  America  by  the  Spaniards  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  first  accurate  account  was  given  by  Bhazes,  an  Arabian 
physician  who  lived  in  the  ninth  century,  and  whose  admirable  description 
is  available  in  GreenhiU's  translation  for  the  Sydenham  Society.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  a  thorough  study  of  the  disease  was  made  by  the  illus- 
trious Sydenham,  who  still  remains  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  authorities 
on  the  subject. 

Special  events  in  the  history  of  the  disease  are  the  introduction  of  in- 
ocolation  into  Europe,  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  in  1718,  and  the 
discovery  of  vaccination  by  Jenner,  in  l'il9Q. 

Small-pox  is  one  of  the  most  virulent  of  contagious  diseases,  and  per- 
sons exposed,  if  unprotected  by  vaccination,  are  almost  invariably  attacked. 
There  are  instances  on  record  of  persons  insusceptible  to  the  disease.  It  is 
said  that  Diemerbroeck,  a  celebrated  Utrecht  professor  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  not  only  himself  exempt,  bnt  likewise  many  members  of  his 
family.  One  of  the  nurses  in  the  small-pox  department  of  the  Montreal 
General  Hospital  stated  that  she  had  never  been  successfully  vaccinated, 
and  she  certainly  had  no  mark.  Snob  instances,  however,  of  natural  im- 
mnnity  are  very  rare.  An  attack  may  not  protect  for  life.  There  are  un- 
donbted  cases  of  a  second,  reputed  instances,  indeed,  of  a  third  attack. 

Age. — Small-pox  is  common  at  all  ages,  but  is  particularly  fatal  to  young 
children.  The  /fBiu8  in  utero  may  be  attacked,  bnt  only  if  the  mother 
herself  is  the  subject  of  the  disease.  The  child  may  be  bom  with  the  rash 
out  or  with  the  scars.  More  commonly  the  fretus  is  not  affected,  and 
children  born  in  a  small-pox  hospital,  if  vaccinated  immediately,  may  escape 
the  disease ;  usually,  however,  they  die  early.  (See  Hunter's  works,  iv,  p.  74.) 

Sex. — Males  and  females  are  equally  affected. 

Race. — Among  aboriginal  races  small-pox  is  terribly  fatal.  When  the 
disease  was  first  introduced  into  America  the  Mexicans  died  by  thousands, 
and  the  North  American  Indians  have  also  been  frequently  decimated  by 
this  plague.  It  is  stated  that  the  negro  is  especially  susceptible,  and  the 
mortality  is  greater — about  42  per  cent  in  the  black,  against  29  per  cent  in 
the  white  {W.  M.  Welch). 

The  contagium  develops  in  the  system  of  the  emall-pox  patient  and  is 
reproduced  in  the  pustules.     It  exists  in  the  secretions  and  excretions, 
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tmd  in  the  exhalationa  from  the  laoge  and  the  skin.  The  dried  scales  con- 
stitute by  far  the  moat  important  element,  and  as  a  duat-like  powder  are 
dirtrihated  eveiywhere  in  the  room  during  <jonTaleacence,  becoming  at- 
tached to  clothing  and  varioue  articles  of  f  araiture.  The  disease  is  proba- 
bly contagions  from  a  very  early  stage,  thongh  T  think  it  has  not  yet  been 
determined  whether  the  contagion  is  active  before  the  eruption  develops. 
The  poison  is  of  onusnal  tenacity  and  clings  to  infected  localities.  It  is 
conveyed  by  psrsons  who  have  been  in  contact  with  the  sick  and  by  fomites. 
Daring  epidemics  it  Is  no  doubt  widely  spread  in  street-cars  and  public 
conveyances.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  an  unprotected  person  may 
contract  a  very  virulent  form  of  the  disease  from  the  mild  varioloid.  The 
question  of  aerial  transmission,  of  great  Importance  in  connection  with  the 
sitnation  of  hospitals,  can  not  be  regarded  as  finally  settled.  Certain  facta 
are  in  its  favor,  as  those  reported  by  Young.  Of  36  cases  which  occurred 
within  500  yards  of  the  Hastings  small-pox  pavilion,  the  percentage  of 
small-pox  attackB  to  population  ranged  from  4.2  within  the  100-yard  circle 
to  0.2  in  the  400-  to  SOO-yard  cu-cle. 

The  disease  Hmonldexs  here  and  there  in  different  localities,  and  when 
conditions  are  favorable  becomes  epidemi<^.  There  has  been  lately  one  of 
the  periodical  revivals  of  the  disease.  According  to  the  Marine  Hospital 
R^orfa,  during  1899  there  were  11,136  cases  with  fio3  deaths,  during  1900 
there  were  20,362  cases  with  819  deaths,  and  to  May  3, 1901,  there  were 
23,344  cases  with  349  deaths.  The  disease  has  been  remarkably  mild — so 
mild,  indeed,  that  it  has  often  been  mistaken  for  chicken-pox.  In  Mont- 
real vaccination,  to  which  many  of  the  French  Canadians  were  opposed, 
had  been  neglected,  so  that  a  large  unprotected  population  grew  up  in  tho 
city.  On  February  38,  1885,  a  Pullman-car  conductor,  who  had  travelled 
from  Chicago,  where  the  disease  had  been  slightly  prevalent,  was  admitted 
into  the  K6tel-Dieu,  the  civic  small-pox  hospital  being  at  the  time  closed. 
Isolation  was  not  carried  out,  and  on  the  1st  of  April  a  servant  in  the  hos- 
pital died  of  amall-pox.  Following  her  decease,  with  a  negligence  abao- 
Intely  criminal,  the  authorities  of  the  hospital  dismissed  all  patients  pre- 
senting no  symptoms  of  contagion,  who  could  go  home.  The  disease 
spread  like  fire  in  dry  grasa,  and  within  nine  months  there  died  In  the 
city,  of  amall-pox,  3,164  persons. 

The  nature  of  the  contagium  of  small-pox  is  still  donbtful.  Since  the 
issue  of  the  third  edition  of  this  work  in  1898,  Roger  and  Weil  have  found 
special  bodies,  which  they  believe  to  be  parasites,  in  the  pns  and  blood ; 
Fnnck  has  found  another  protozoon,  sporidium  vaccinale,  and  Copeman 
has  obtained  zooglea  masses  made  up  of  bodies  resembling  spores,  which 
he  haa  cultivated  in  collodion  capsulea,  and  with  them  has  produced 
typical  vaccine  pustules  in  tho  calf. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — A  section  of  a  papule  as  it  is  passing  into  tho 
veeicnlar  stage  shows  in  the  rete  mucosutn,  close  to  the  true  skin,  an  area 
in  which  the  cells  are  smooth,  granular,  and  do  not  take  the  staining  fluid. 
This  representa  a  focus  of  coagulation-necrosie  due,  according  to  Weigert, 
to  the  prssenco  of  micrococci.    Around  this  area  there  ie  active  inflamma> 
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tory  reaction,  and  in  the  veeioular  stage  the  rete  nmcosam  presents  re- 
ticnli,  or  epacea,  vhich  contain  Berum,  leucocytes,  and  fibrin  filaments. 
The  central  depression  or  umbilioation  corresponds  to  the  area  of  primary 
necrosis.  In  the  stage  of  maturation  the  reticular  spaces  become  filled 
with  leucocytes  and  many  of  the  cellfl  of  the  rete  mucosom  become  vesicu- 
lar. The  papillae  of  the  true  skin  below  the  pustule  are  swollen  and  infil- 
trated with  embryonic  cells  to  a  variable  degree.  If  the  suppuration  ex- 
tends into  this  layer,  scarring  inevitably  results ;  but  if  it  is  confined  to 
the  upper  layer,  this  does  not  necessarily  follow.  In  the  hemorrhagic  cases, 
red  corpuscles  pass  out  in  large  numbers  from  the  vessels  and  occupy  the 
vesicular  spaces.  They  infiltrate  also  the  deeper  layers  of  the  epidermis  in 
the  skin  adjacent  to  the  papules.  Frequently  a  hair-folUcle  passes  through 
the  centre  of  a  papule. 

In  the  mouth  the  pustules  may  be  seen  upon  the  tongue  and  the  buccal 
mucosa,  and  on  the  palate.  The  eruption  may  be  abundant  also  in  the 
pharynx  and  the  uppsr  part  of  the  oesophagus.  In  exceptionally  rare  cases 
the  eruption  extends  down  the  cesopbagus  and  even  into  the  stomach. 
Swelling  of  the  Peyer's  follicles  is  not  uncommon ;  the  pustules  have  been 
seen  in  the  rectum. 

In  the  larynx  the  eruption  may  be  associated  with  a  fibrinous  exudate 
and  sometimes  with  cedema.  Occasionally  the  inflammation  penetrates 
deeply  and  involves  the  cartilages.  In  the  trachea  and  bronchi  there  may 
he  ulcerative  erosions,  but  true  pocks,  such  as  are  seen  on  the  skin,  do  not 
occur.  There  are  no  special  lesions  of  the  lungs,  but  congestion  and  bron- 
cho-pneumonia are  very  common.  The  liver  is  sometimes  fatty.  A  diffuse 
hepatitis,  associated  with  intense  congestion  of  the  veasela  and  migration 
of  the  leucocytes,  has  been  described ;  Weigert  has  noted  small  areas  of 
necrosis. 

There  is  nothing  spacial  in  the  condition  of  the  blood,  and  even  in  the 
most  malignant  cases  there  are  no  microscopic  alterations.  In  the  blood- 
drop,  however,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  corpuscles,  instead  of  forming  rou- 
leaux, are  aggregated  into  irregular  clumps.  An  active  leucocytosis  is 
present.  The  heart  occasionally  shows  myocardial  changes,  parenchyma- 
tous and  fatty;  endocarditis  and  pericarditis  are  uncommon.  French 
writers  have  described  an  endarteritis  of  the  coronary  vesselB  in  connection 
with  small-pox.  The  spleen  is  markedly  enlarged.  Apart  from  the  cloudy 
swelling  and  areas  of  coagulation-necrosis,  lesions  of  the  kidneys  are  not 
common.  Xephritis  may  occur  during  convalescence.  Chiari  has  called 
attention  to  the  frequency  of  orchitis  in  this  disease ;  there  are  scattered 
areas  of  necrosis  with  cell  infiltration. 

In  the  htemorrhagic  form  extravasations  are  found  on  the  serous  and 
mucous  surfaces,  in  the  parenchyma  of  organs,  in  the  connective  tissues, 
and  about  the  nerve-aheatlis.  In  one  instance  I  found  the  entire  retro- 
peritoneal tissue  infiltrated  with  a  large  coagulum,  and  there  were  also  ex- 
tensive extravasations  in  the  course  of  the  thoracic  aorta.  Heemorrhages 
in  the  bone-marrow  have  also  been  described  by  Golgi.  There  may  he 
heemorrhages  into  the  muscles.     Ponflck  has  described  the  spleen  as  very 
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Krm  and  hard  in  hEemorrbagic  Bmall-poz,  and  sach  was  the  case  in  seven 
inatances  which  I  examined.  The  lirer  has  been  deseribed  as  fatty  in 
these  rapid  cases,  bnt  in  fi  of  my  7  cases  it  was  of  normal  size,  dense,  and 
firm.  In  2  it  was  large  and  fatty ;  but  one  man  had  necrosis  of  the  tibia, 
and  the  other  was  a  drunkard.  The  flcchymoses  are  scattered  over  the 
meninges  of  the  brain  and  cord,  and  in  one  case  there  was  a  clot  in  the 
right  ventricle.  In  5  of  the  caseB  there  were  areas  of  haamorrhagic  infarc- 
tion of  the  iang.  In  fonr  instances  the  pelves  of  the  kidney  were  blocked 
with  dark  clots,  which  extended  into  the  calices  and  down  the  ureters. 
In  one  instance  the  coats  of  the  bladder  were  uniformly  hnmorrhagic  and 
not  a  trace  of  normal  tissue  oould  be  seen.  The  eztrarasations  in  the 
macouB  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  were  numerous  and  targe. 
Peyer's  glands  were  swollen  and  prominent  in  four  instances. 
BymptomB. — Three  forms  of  small-pox  are  described : 

1.  Variola  vera ;  (a)  Discrete,  {b)  Confluent. 

2.  Variola  kmmorrhngica ;  {a)  Purpura  variolosa  or  black  small-pox; 
(b)  HffimoTThagic  pustular  form,  variola  hemorrhagica  pustulosa. 

3.  Varioloid,  or  small-pox  modified  by  vaccination. 

1.  Variola  Vent — The  affection  may  be  conveniently  described  under 
vanouB  stages :  (o)  Incubation. — "  From  nine  to  fifteen  days ;  ofteneat 
twelve."  I  have  seen  it  develop  on  the  eighth  day  after  exposure  to  in- 
fection, and  there  are  well-authenticated  instances  in  which  the  stage  of 
incubation  has  been  prolonged  to  twenty  daya.  It  is  unusual  tor  patients 
to  complain  of  any  symptoms  in  this  stage. 

{b)  Invasion. — In  adults  a  chill  and  in  children  a  convulsion  are  com- 
mon initial  symptoms.  There  may  be  repeated  chills  within  the  first 
twenty-four  hours.  Intense  frontal  headache,  severe  lumbar  pains,  and 
vomiting  are  very  constant  features.  The  pains  in  the  back  and  in  the 
limbs  are  more  severe  in  the  initial  stage  of  this  than  of  any  other  emp- 
tive  fever,  and  their  combination  with  headache  and  vomiting  is  so  sug- 
gestive that  in  epidemics  precautionary  measures  may  often  be  taken  sev- 
eral days  before  the  eruption  decides  positively  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
The  temperature  rises  quickly,  and  may  on  the  first  day  be  103°  or  104°. 
The  pulse  is  rapid  and  full,  not  often  dicrotic.  In  severe  cases  there  may 
be  marked  delirium,  particularly  if  the  fever  is  high.  The  patient  is  rest- 
less and  distressed,  the  face  is  flushed,  and  the  eyes  are  bright  and  clear. 
The  skin  is  usually  dry,  though  occasionally  there  are  profuse  sweats. 
One  can  not  judge  from  these  initial  symptoms  whether  a  case  is  likely 
to  be  discrete  or  confluent,  as  the  most  intense  backache  and  fever  may 
precede  a  very  mild  attack. 

In  this  stage  of  invasion  the  so^talled  initial  rashes  may  occur,  of  which 
two  forms  can  be  distinguished — the  diffuse,  scarlatinal,  and  the  macular 
or  measly  form ;  either  of  which  may  be  associated  with  peteohise  and  oc- 
cupy a  variable  extent  of  surface.  In  some  instances  they  are  general,  but 
as  a  rule  they  are  limited,  as  pointed  out  by  Simon,  either  to  the  lower 
abdominal  areas,  to  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  thighs,  and  to  the  lateral 
thoracic  region,  or  to  the  azillte.    Occasionally  they  are  found  over  the 
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extensor  surfaces,  psrticoUrly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  kneee  and  elboira. 
These  rashes,  nsatJly  pnrpnric,  are  often  associated  with  an  erythematona 
or  erysipelatous  blush.  The  scarlatinal  rash  may  come  out  as  early  as  the 
second  day  and  be  as  difluae  and  vind  as  in  a  true  scarlatina.  The  measly 
rash  may  also  be  diffuse  and  identical  in  character  with  that  of  measles. 
Urticaria  is  only  occasionally  seen.  It  was  present  once  in  my  Montreal 
cases.    Apparently  these  initial  rashes  are  more  abundant  in  some  epidemics 
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Cbikt  VI,— True  small-pox  (StrOmpell), 

than  in  others ;  thus  they  were  certainly  more  numerous  in  the  Montreal 
epidemics  between  1870  and  1875  than  they  were  in  the  more  extensive 
epidemic  in  188fi.  They  occur  in  from  10  to  16  per  cent  of  cases.  In  the 
cases  under  my  care  in  the  small-pox  department  at  the  Montreal  General 
Hospital  the  percentage  was  13.*  As  will  be  subsequently  mentioned  these 
initial  rashes  have  considerable  diagnostic  value. 

(c)  Eruption. — (1)  In  the  discrete  form,  usually  on  the  fourth  day, 
small  red  spots  appear  on  the  forehead,  particularly  at  the  junction  with 
the  hair,  and  on  the  wrists.  Within  the  first  twenty-four  hours  from  their 
appearance  they  occur  on  other  parts  of  the  face  and  on  the  extremities, 
and  a  few  are  seen  on  the  trunk.  As  the  rash  comeB  out  the  temperature 
falls,  the  general  symptoms  subside,  and  the  patient  feels  comfortable.  On 
the  fifth  or  sixth  day  the  papules  change  into  vesicles  with  clear  summits. 
Each  one  is  elevated,  circular,  and  presents  a  little  depression  in  the  centre, 
the  so-called  umbilication.  About  the  eighth  day  the  vesicles  change  into 
pustules,  the  umbilication  disappears,  the  flat  top  assumes  a  globular  form 
and  becomes  grayish  yellow  in  color,  owing  to  the  contained  pus.  There 
is  an  areola  of  injection  about  the  pustules  and  the  skin  between  them  is 
swollen.  This  maturation  first  takes  place  on  the  fjce,  and  follows  the 
order  of  the  appearance  of  the  eruption.  The  temperature  now  rises — 
secondary  fever — and  the  general  symptoms  return.  The  swelling  about 
the  pustules  is  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  tension  and  pain  in  the  face; 

*  The  Initial  Rashes  of  Small-pox.    Canada  Medical  and  Sui^ical  Journal,  181IL 
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tiie  eyeiidB  become  swollen  and  cloBed.  There  is  a  vell-marked  leucocyto- 
sIb  in  the  stage  of  suppTiratioii.  In  the  discrete  form  the  temperatnre  of 
mataration  does  not  usually  remain  high  for  more  than  twenty-four  or 
twenty-six  hours,  bo  that  on  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day  the  fever  disappears 
and  the  stage  of  convalescence  begins.  The  pnetules  rapidly  dry,  ^t  on 
the  face  and  then  on  the  other  parts,  and  by  the  foorteenUt  or  fifteenth 
day  desquamation  may  be  far  advanced  on  the  face.  There  may  be  in 
addition  vesicles  in  the  mouth,  pharynx,  and  larynx,  causing  soreness  and 
swelling  in  these  parts,  with  loss  of  voice.  Whether  pitting  takes  place 
dependB  a  good  deal  upon  the  severity  of  the  disease.  In  a  majority  of 
cssea  Sydenham's  statement  holds  good,  that "  it  ia  very  rarely  the  case  that 
the  distinct  small-pox  leaves  ltd  mark." 

(2)  Th6  Confluent  Form. — With  the  same  initial  symptoms,  though 
tianally  of  greater  severity,  the  rash  appears  on  the  fourth,  or,  according  to 
Sydenham,  on  the  third  day.  The  more  the  emption  shows  itself  before 
ttie  foorth  day,  the  more  sure  it  is  to  become  confluent  (Sydenham).  The 
papules  at  flrst  may  be  isolated  and  it  is  only  later  in  the  stage  of  matu- 
ration that  the  eruption  is  confluent.  But  iu  severer  cases  the  skin  is 
swollen  and  hypenemic  and  the  papules  are  very  close  together.  On  the 
feet  and  hands,  too,  the  papules  are  thickly  set ;  more  scattered  on  the 
limbs;  and  quite  discrete  on  the  trunk.  With  the  appearance  of  the 
eruption  the  symptoms  snhside  and  the  fever  remits,  but  not  to  the  samo 
extent  as  in  the  discrete  form.  Occasionally  the  temperature  falls  to  nor- 
mal and  the  pitient  may  be  very  comfortable.  Then,  usually  on  the  eighth 
day,  the  fever  again  rises,  the  vesicles  begin  to  change  to  pmtnles,  the 
hypertemia  about  them  becomes  intense,  the  swelling  of  the  face  and 
hands  increases,  and  by  the  tenth  day  the  pastnles  have  fully  maturated, 
many  of  them  have  coalesced,  and  the  entire  skin  of  the  head  and  extremi- 
ties is  a  superficial  abscess.  The  fever  rises  to  103°  or  104°,  the  pulse  is 
from  110  to  120,  and  there  is  often  delirium.  As  pointed  out  by  Syden* 
him,  salivation  in  adults  and  diarrhoea  in  children  are  common  symptoms 
of  this  stage.  There  is  usually  much  thirst.  The  eruption  may  also  be 
present  in  the  mouth,  and  usually  the  pharynx  and  larynx  are  involved  and 
the  voice  ia  husky.  Great  swelling  of  the  cervical  lymphatic  glands  occurs. 
At  this  stage  the  patient  presents  a  terrible  pictnre,  unequalled  in  any 
other  disease ;  one  which  fully  justifies  the  horror  and  fright  with  which 
snall-pox  is  associated  in  the  public  mind.  Even  when  the  rash  is  con- 
fluent on  the  face,  hands,  and  feet,  the  pustules  remain  discrete  on  the 
tmnk.  The  danger,  as  pointed  out  by  Sydenham,  is  in  proportion  to  the 
number  apon  the  face.  "  If  upon  the  face  they  are  as  thick  as  sand  it  is 
m  advantage  to  have  them  few  and  far  between  on  the  rest  of  the  body." 
In  fatal  cases,  by  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day  the  pulse  gets  feebler  and  more 
rapid,  the  delirium  is  marked,  there  is  subsultua,  sometimes  diarrhoea,  and 
with  these  symptoms  the  patient  dies.  In  other  instances  between  the 
eighth  and  eleventh  day  luemorrhagic  symptoms  develop.  When  recov- 
ery takes  place,  the  patient  enters  on  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day  the 
period  of — 
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(d)  Desiccation. — The  pustules  break  and  the  pus  exudes  and  forma 
cniBtB.  Throughout  the  third  week  the  desiccation  proceeds  and  in  cases 
of  moderate  severity  the  secondary  fever  anhsidea ;  but  in  others  it  may 
persist  until  the  fourth  week.  The  crusts  in  confluent  small-pox  adhero 
for  a  long  time  and  the  process  of  scarring  may  take  three  or  four  weeks. 
The  crusts  on  the  face  falLoff,  but  the  tough  epidermis  of  the  hands  and 
feet  may  be  shed  entire.  We  had  in  the  small-pox  department  of  the 
Montreal  General  Hospital  several  moalds  in  epithelium  of  the  hands  and 
feet. 

2.  Hsmorrhagio  smallpox  occurs  in  two  forms.  In  one  the  special 
symptoms  appear  early  and  death  follows  in  from  two  to  six  days.  This 
is  the  so-called  petechial  or  black  small-pox— ^ur^ura  variolosa.  In  the 
other  form  the  case  progresses  as  one  of  ordinary  variola,  and  it  is  not 
until  the  vesicular  or  pustular  stage  that  hEemorrhage  takes  place  into  the 
pocks  or  from  the  mucous  membranes.  This  is  sometimes  called  variola 
hamorrkagica  pusfulosa. 

Hemorrhagic  small-pox  is  more  common  in  some  epidemics  than  in 
others.  It  is  less  frequent  in  children  than  in  adults.  Of  37  cases  ad- 
mitted to  the  small-pox  department  of  the  Montreal  General  Hospital 
there  were  3  under  ten  years,  i  between  fifteen  and  twenty,  9  between 
twenty  and  twenty-five,  7  between  twenty-five  and  thirty-five,  3  between 
thirty-five  and  forty-five,  and  1  above  fifty.  Young  and  vigorous  persona 
seem  more  liable  to  this  form.  Several  of  my  cases  were  above  the  aver- 
age  in  muscular  development.  M.ea  are  more  frequently  aSected  than 
women ;  thus  in  my  list  there  were  21  males  and  only  6  females.  The 
influence  of  vaccination  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  of  the  cases  li  were  un- 
vaccinated,  while  not  one  of  the  13  who  had  scars  had  been  revaccinated. 

The  clinical  features  of  the  forms  of  htemorrhagic  small-pox  are  some- 
what different. 

In  purpura  variolosa  the  illness  starts  with  the  osual  symptoms,  but 
with  more  intense  constitutional  disturbance.  On  the  evening  of  the 
second  or  on  the  third  day  there  is  a  diffuse  hypenemic  rash,  particnlarlj 
in  the  groins,  with  small  ponctiform  hfemorrhages.  The  rash  extends, 
becomes  more  distinctly  hiemorrhagic,  and  the  spots  increase  in  size. 
Ecchymoses  appear  on  the  conjunctivse,  and  as  early  as  the  third  day 
there  may  be  hfemorrhages  from  the  mucous  membranes.  Death  mcy 
take  place  before  the  rash  appears.  This  is  truly  a  terrible  affection  and 
well  developed  cases  present  a  frightful  appearance.  The  skin  may  have 
a  uniformly  purplish  hue  and  the  unfortunate  victim  may  even  look  plnm- 
colored.  The  face  is  swollen  and  large  conjunctival  hcemorrhages  with 
the  deeply  sunken  comese  give  a  ghastly  appearance  to  the  features.  The 
mind  may  remain  clear  to  the  end.  Death  occurs  from  the  third  to  the 
sixth  day ;  thus  in  thirteen  of  my  caaea  it  took  place  between  these  dates. 
The  earliest  death  was  on  the  third  day  and  there  were  no  traces  of 
papules.  There  may  be  no  mucous  hsmorrhagea;  thua  in  one  case  of  a 
most  virulent  character  death  occurred  without  bleeding  early  on  the  fourth 
day.    Hiematuria  ia  perhaps  most  common,  next  hematemeais,  and  mcl«Ba 
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waa  noticed  in  a  third  of  the  cases.  Metrorrhagia  vas  present  in  one  only 
of  the  six  females  on  my  list.  Hemoptysis  occurred  in  five  cases.  The 
pulse  in  this  form  of  emall-poz  ia  rapid  and  often  bard  and  small.  The 
respiratiooa  are  greatly  increased  in  frequency  and  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  intensity  of  the  fever.  In  the  case  of  a  negro,  Those  respirations 
the  morning  after  admiBsion  7ere  33  and  temperature  101°,  after  examin- 
ing the  lungs  and  finding  nothing  to  account  for  the  relatively  rapid 
breathing,  my  BuBpicions  were  aroused,  and  even  on  the  dark  akin  I  was 
able  on  careful  inspection  to  detect  hemorrhages  in  and  abont  the  papules. 

In  variola  pustulosa  hamoTrhagica  the  disease  progresses  as  an  ordinary 
case  of  severe  variola,  and  the  hsemorrhages  do  not  develop  until  the  vesicu- 
lar or  pustular  stage.  The  earlier  the  hiemorrhage  the  greater  is  the  dan- 
ger. There  are  undoubtedly  instanceB  of  recovery  when  the  bleeding  has 
taken  place  at  the  stage  of  maturation.  Bleeding  from  the  mucous  mem- 
branes is  also  common  in  this  form,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  oases 
prove  fatal,  usually  on  the  seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth  day. 

There  is  a  form  of  hfemorrhagic  small-pox  in  which  bleeding  takes 
place  into  the  pocks  in  the  vesicular  stage  and  is  followed  by  a  rapid 
abortion  of  the  rash  and  a  speedy  recovery.  Six  instances  of  this  kind 
came  under  my  observation.* 

Variationt  in  the  Virulence  of  Epidemics. — Sydenham  states  that 
"small-pox  also  has  its  peculiar  kinds,  which  take  one  form  during  one 
scries  of  years,  and  another  during  another."  0.  J.  Porter  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  John  Mason  Good,  in  hie  Study  of  Medicine,  describee 
a  number  of  very  mild  outbreaks,  eome  of  which  were  mistaken  for 
chicken-pox.  Not  only  doee  what  Sydenh&m  calls  the  epidemic  consti- 
tution vary  greatly,  but  one  sometimes  eees  the  most  extraordinary  varia- 
tions in  the  intensity  of  the  disease  in  members  of  a  family  all  exposed 
to  the  same  infection. 

3.  Varioloid. — This  term  is  applied  to  the  modified  form  of  emall-pox 
which  affects  psrsone  who  have  been  vaccinated.  It  may  set  in  with 
abruptness  and  severity,  the  temperature  reaching  103°.  More  commonly 
it  is  in  every  respect  milder  in  its  initial  symptoms,  though  the  headache 
and  backache  may  be  very  distreseing.  The  papules  appear  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  third  or  on  the  fourth  day.  They  are  few  in  number  and  may 
be  confined  to  the  face  and  hands.  The  fever  drops  at  once  and  the  pa- 
tient feels  perfectly  comfortable.  The  vesiculation  and  maturation  of  the 
pocks  take  place  rapidly  and  there  is  no  secondary  fever.  There  is  rarely 
any  scarring.  As  a  rule,  when  small-poz  attacks  a  person  who  has  been 
vaccinated  vrithin  five  or  six  years  the  disease  is  mild,  but  there  are  in- 
stances in  which  it  is  very  severe,  and  it  may  even  prove  fatal. 

There  are  several  forms  of  rash ;  thus  in  what  has  been  known  as  hont- 
poz,  crystatline  pox,  and  wart-pox  the  papules  come  out  in  numbers  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day,  and  by  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  have  dried  to  a  hard, 
homy  consistence. 

*  Clinical  Notes  on  Smoll-poz.    Hontreal,  18T6. 
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Writers  describe  a  variola  sine  eruptione,  which  ia  met  with  daring  epi- 
demics in  young  persoos  who  have  been  well  vaccinated,  and  who  present 
simply  the  initial  symptoms  of  fever,  headache,  and  backache.  In  a  some- 
what extensive  experience  in  Montreal  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with 
an  instance  of  this  kind,  or  indeed  to  have  heard  of  one. 

We  do  not  now  see  the  modified  form  of  small-pox,  resulting  from  in- 
oculation, in  which  by  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  a  pustule  forms  at  tho 
seat  of  iDocalation ;  after  this  general  fever  sets  in,  and  with  it,  about  tho 
eleventh  day,  appears  a  general  eruption,  nsnally  limited  in  degree. 

Oomplicationfl. — Considering  the  severity  of  many  of  the  cases  and 
the  general  character  of  the  disease,  associated  with  multiple  foci  of  sup- 
puration, the  complications  in  small-pox  are  remarkably  few. 

Laryngitis  ia  serious  in  three  ways :  it  may  produce  a  fatal  oedema  of 
the  glottis ;  it  is  liable  to  extend  and  involve  the  cartilages,  producing 
necrosis ;  and  by  diminishing  the  sensibility  of  the  larynx,  it  may  allow 
irritating  particles  to  reach  the  lower  aii^passages,  where  they  excite 
bronchitis  or  broncho-pnenmonia. 

Broncho-pneumonia  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  common  complications, 
and  is  almost  invariably  present  in  fatal  cases.  Lobar  pneumonia  is  rare. 
Pleurisy  is  common  in  some  epidemics. 

The  cardiac  complications  are  also  rare.  In  the  height  of  the  fever  a 
systolic  murmur  at  the  apex  is  not  uncommon ;  bat  endocarditis,  either 
simple  or  malignant,  is  rarely  met  with.  Pericarditis  too  ia  very  uncom- 
mon. Uyocarditia  seenui  to  be  more  frequent,  and  may  be  associated  with 
endarteritis  of  the  coronary  vessels. 

Of  complications  in  the  digestive  system,  parotitis  is  rare.  In  severe 
cases  there  ia  extensive  psendo^iphtheritio  angina.  Vomiting,  which  is 
BO  marked  a  symptom  in  the  early  stage,  is  rarely  persistent.  Diarrhosa 
is  not  uncommon,  as  noted  by  Sydenham,  and  is  very  constantly  present 
in  children. 

Albuminuria  is  frequent,  but  true  nephritis  is  rare.  Inflsmmation  of 
the  testes  and  of  tho  ovaries  may  occur. 

Among  the  most  interesting  and  serious  complications  are  those  per^ 
taining  to  the  nervous  system.  In  children  convulsions  are  common.  In 
adults  the  delirium  of  the  early  stage  may  persist  and  become  violent,  and 
finally  subside  into  a  fatal  coma.  Post-febrile  insanity  is  occasionally  met 
with  during  convalescence,  and  very  rarely  epilepsy.  Many  of  the  old 
writers  spoke  of  paraplegia  in  connection  with  the  intense  backache  of 
the  early  stage,  but  it  ia  probably  associated  with  the  severe  agonising 
lumbar  and  crural  pains  and  ia  not  a  tme  paraplegia.  It  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  form  occnrring  in  convalescence,  which  may  be  due  to 
peripheral  neuritis  or  to  a  diffuse  myelitis  {Westphai).  The  neuritis  may, 
as  in  diphtheria,  involve  the  pharynx  alone,  or  it  may  be  multiple.  Of  this 
nature,  in  all  probability,  is  the  so-called  pseudo-tabes,  or  ataxie  varioliqut. 
Hemiplegia  and  aphasia  have  been  met  with  in  a  few  instances,  the  r^nlt 
of  encephalitis. 

Among  the  most  constant  and  troublesome  complications  of  smsll-poz 
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ora  those  inTolving  the  skiii.  Daring  conraleBcence  boils  are  rery  tie- 
qaent  and  may  be  Bevere.  Acne  and  ecthyma  are  also  met  with.  Local 
gangrene  in  various  ^rts  may  occar. 

Arthritis  may  develop,  osaally  in  the  period  of  deaqnamatioti,  and  may 
pa3s  on  to  sappnration.  Acute  necrosis  of  the  bone  ia  Bometimes  met 
with. 

A  remarkable  secondary  eruption  (recurrent  small-poz)  occasionally 
occurs  after  desquamation. 

i^pecial  Senses, — The  eye  affections  which  were  formerly  so  common 
and  serious  are  not  now  bo  frequent,  owing  to  the  care  which  is  given  to 
keeping  the  conjnnctivss  clean.  A  catarrhal  and  pumlent  conjanctivitis 
is  common  in  severe  cases.  The  secretions  cause  adhesions  of  the  eyelids, 
and  unless  great  care  is  taken  a  difloae  keratitis  is  excited,  which  may  go 
on  to  ulceration  and  perforation.  Iritis  is  not  very  uncommon.  Otitis 
media  is  an  occasional  complication,  and  usually  results  from  an  extension 
of  the  disease  throagh  the  Eustachian  tabes. 

Pro^oaiB.— 'In  unprotected  persons  small-poz  is  a  very  fatal  disease. 
In  different  epidemics  the  death-rate  is  from  25  to  3fi  per  cent.  In  Wil- 
liam M.  Welch's  report  from  the  Municipal  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  of 
2^31  cases  of  variola,  1,534^-i.  e.,  B4.18  per  cent— died,  while  of  2,169 
cases  of  varioloid  only  28 — i.  o.,  1.39  per  cent — died.  Purpura  variolosa  is 
invariably  fatal,  and  a  majority  of  those  attacked  with  the  severer  confluent 
forma  die.  In  young  children  it  is  particularly  fatal.  In  the  Montreal 
epidemic  of  18S5  and  1886,  of  3,164  deaths  there  wore  2,717  under  ten 
years.  The  intemperate  and  debilitated  snccumb  more  readily  to  the  dis- 
ease. As  Sydenham  observed,  the  danger  is  directly  proportionate  to  the 
intensity  of  the  disease  on  the  face  and  hands.  ."  When  the  fever  increases 
after  the  appearance  of  the  pustules,  it  is  a  bad  siga ;  but,  if  it  is  lessened 
on  their  appearance,  that  is  a  good  sign"  (Rhazea).  Very  high  fever,  with 
delirium  and  subsultus,  are  symptoms  of  ill  omen.  The  disease  is  particu- 
larly fatal  in  pregnant  women  and  abortion  usually  takes  place.  It  is  not, 
however,  nniformly  bo,  and  I  have  twice  known  severe  cases  to  recover 
after  miscarriage.  Moreover,  abortion  is  not  inevitable.  Very  severe 
pharyngitis  and  laryngitis  are  fatal  complications. 

Death  results  in  the  early  stage  from  the  action  of  the  poison  upon  the 
nervous  system.  In  the  later  stages  it  usually  occurs  about  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  day,  at  the  height  of  the  eruption.  In  children,  and  occasion- 
ally in  adults,  the  laryngeal  and  pulmonary  complications  prove  fatal. 

Diagnosis. — During  an  epidemic  the  initial  chill,  the  headacho  and 
backache,  and  the  vomiting  at  once  put  the  physician  on  his  guard. 

The  initial  rashes  may  lead  to  error.  The  scarlatinal  rash  has  rarely 
the  extent  and  never  the  persistence  of  the  raeh  in  true  scarlet  fever.  I 
have  known  the  rash  of  measles  to  be  mistaken  for  the  initial  rash  of 
small-poz.  The  general  condition  of  the  patient,  and  the  presence  of 
coryza  and  conjunctivitis  and  Koplik's  sign,  may  be  better  guides  than  the 
rash  itself. 

Malignant  hemorrhagic  small-poz  may  prove  fatal  before  the  charao- 
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tcristio  rash  appoars.  In  1  of  27  caaea  of  hsemoirhagic  Bmcll-pox,  in  v>'liich 
death  occurred  on  the  third  day,  iDspection  failed  to  show  the  papules. 
In  3  cases  dying  on  the  fonrth  day  the  characteristic  papular  raah  was 
noticed.  It  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  recognize  latent  hEemorrhagic 
small-pox  from  hamorrhagic  scarlet  fever  or  hamorrhagic  measles,  though 
in  the  latter  there  is  rarely  so  constant  involvement  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes. Saturally  enough,  as  they  are  allied  affections,  varicella  is  the 
disease  which  most  frequently  leads  to  error.  Particularly  has  this  been 
the  case  in  the  mild  epidemic  which  has  prevailed  throughout  the  country 
during  the  past  three  years.  A  negro  patient  was  admitted  to  my  wards 
on  the  fourth  day  of  the  disease.  Small-pox  was  not  prevalent  at  the  time, 
and  the  case  was  regarded  as  one  of  varicella.  Within  fourteen  days  eight 
cases  appeared,  several  of  exceeding  mildness,  but  our  mistake  was  forcibly 
brought  home  to  us  by  the  occurrence,  in  a  man  who  had  been  exposed  in 
the  ward,  of  a  case  of  confluent  small-pox  of  great  severity.  The  following 
points  are  to  be  borne  in  mind :  first,  the  experience  of  the  past  fow  years 
has  shown  that  very  mild  epidemics  of  true  small-poi  may  occur ;  secondly, 
any  large  number  of  cases  of  a  contagious  disease  with  a  pustular  eruption 
occurring  in  adnlts  is  strongly  in  favor  of  small-pox.  The  characters  of 
the  rash  are  of  less  value.  Its  abundance  on  the  trunk  In  varicella  is 
important.  At  the  outset  the  papules  have  rarely  the  shotty,  bard  feel  of 
small-pox.  The  vesicles  are  more  superficial,  the  infiltrated  areola  is  not 
so  intense  nor  so  constant,  and  as  a  rule  the  pocks  may  be  seen  in  the  same 
patient  in  all  stages  of  development.  The  longer  period  of  invasion,  the 
prodromal  rashes,  the  greater  intensity  of  the  onset,  are  also  important 
points  in  small-pox.  But,  as  I  have  said,  there  are  mild  epidemics  in 
which  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  recognition  of  the  nature  of  the  out^ 
break  is  sometimes  only  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  a  genuine  case  of 
the  confluent  or  of  th«  hiemorrhagic  form. 

The  disease  may  be  mistaken  for  cerebro-spiiuil  fever,  in  which  purpuric 
symptoms  are  not  uncommon.  A  four-yeai^old  child  was  taken  suddenly 
ill  with  fever,  pains  in  the  back  and  head,  and  on  the  second  or  third  day 
petechia  appeared  on  the  skin.  There  were  retraction  of  the  head,  and 
marked  rigidity  of  the  limbs.  The  hiemorrhages  became  more  abundant; 
and  finally  hematemesis  occurred  and  the  child  died  on  the  sixth  day.  At 
the  post  mortem  there  were  no  lesions  of  cerebrospinal  fever,  and  in  the 
deeply  hsemorrbagic  skin  the  papules  could  be  readily  seen.  The  post- 
mortem diagnosis  of  small-pos  was  unhappily  confirmed  by  the  mother 
taking  the  disease  and  dying  of  it. 

PvHular  Syphilises. — A  very  copious  pustular  rash  in  syphilis  may 
resemble  variola,  particularly  if  accompanied  by  fever,  but  the  history  and 
the  distribution,  particularly  the  slight  amount  on  the  face,  leaves  no 
question  as  to  the  diagnosis. 

Pustviar  glanders  has  been  mistaken  for  small-pox.  In  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  kind  in  Montreal  there  was  a  widespread  pustular  erup- 
tion, which  we  thought  at  first  was  small-pox,  but  the  subsequent  course 
and  the  fact  that  there  was  glanders  among  the  horses  in  the  stable  led 
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to  the  correct  diagnosis.  The  emption  resembled  exactly  that  given  in 
Bayer's  plate. 

Impetigo  eoniagiosa  is  stated  to  hare  been  mistaken  for  variola. 

Blood  Ezandnation. — There  is  always  a  leucocjrtosia,  and  several  French 
observers  have  of  late  claimed  that  there  is  a  characteristic  leucocytic 
index  in  the  disease.  The  large  mononnclears  are  increased  to  from  4  to 
10  per  cent,  the  myelocytes  to  from  %  to  10  per  cent.  The  nucleated  reds 
are  also  seen,  especially  in  the  hEemorrhagic  form. 

Treatment. — In  the  interests  of  public  health  cases  of  small-pox 
shonld  invariably  be  removed  to  special  hospitals,  since  it  is  impossible 
to  take  the  proper  precautions  in  private  honses.  The  general  hygienic 
arrangements  of  the  room  ehould  be  suitable  for  an  infectious  disease. 
All  annecessary  furniture  and  the  curtains  and  carpets  shonld  be  removed. 
The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  patient  thoroughly  clean, 
and  the  linen  should  be  frequently  changed.  The  bedclothing  should  be 
light.  It  is  curions  that  the  old-fashioned  notion,  which  Sydenham  tried 
BO  hard  to  combat,  that  small-pox  patients  should  be  kept  hot  and  warm, 
still  prevails;  and  I  have  frequently  had  to  protest  against  the  patient 
being,  as  Sydenham  expresses  it,  stiBed  in  hia  bed.  Special  care  should 
be  taken  to  sterilize  thoroughly  everything  that  has  been  in  contact  with 
the  patient. 

In  the  early  stage  the  paiu  in  the  back  and  limbs  requires  opium, 
which,  as  advised  by  Sydenham,  may  he  freely  given.  The  diet  should 
consist  of  milk  and  broths,  and  of  "  all  articles  which  give  no  tronble  to 
digestion."  Cold  drinks  may  be  freely  given.  Barley-water  and  the 
Scotch  horse  (oatmeal  and  water)  are  both  nutritioas  and  paUtable. 
After  the  preliminary  vomiting,  which  is  often  very  hard  to  check  by 
ordinary  measures,  the  appetite  is  usually  good,  and,  if  the  throat  is  not 
very  sore,  patients  with  the  confluent  form  take  nourishment  weU.  In 
the  hsemorrhagic  cases  the  vomiting  is  usually  aggravated  and  persistent. 

The  fever  when  high  must  be  kept  within  limits,  and  it  is  best  to  use 
either  cold  sponging  or  the  cold  bath.  When  the  pyrexia  is  combined 
with  deliriom  and  subsultus,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  bath  at  70°, 
and  this  repeated  as  often  as  every  three  hours  if  the  temperature  rises 
above  103°.  When  it  is  not  practicable  to  give  the  cold  bath,  the  cold 
pack  can  be  employed.  These  measures  are  much  preferable  in  small-pox 
to  the  administration  of  medicinal  antipyretics. 

The  treatment  of  the  eruption  has  naturally  engaged  the  special  atten- 
tion of  the  profession.  The  question  of  the  preventing  of  pitting,  so  much 
discussed,  is  really  not  in  the  hands  of  the  physician.  It  depends  entirely 
upon  the  depth  to  which  the  individual  pustules  reach.  After  trying  all 
sorts  of  remedies,  such  as  puncturing  the  pustules  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or 
treating  them  with  iodine  and  various  ointments,  I  came  to  Sydenham's 
conclusion  that  in  guarding  the  face  against  being  disfigured  by  the  scars 
"  the  only  effect  of  oils,  liniments,  and  the  like,  was  to  make  the  white 
taarts  slower  in  coming  off."  There  is,  I  believe,  something  in  protecting 
the  ripening  papules  from  the  light,  and  the  constant  application  on  the 
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face  and  hands  of  lint  soaked  in  cold  water,  to  which  antiseptics  snch  as 
carbolic  acid  or  bichloride  may  be  added,  is  perhaps  the  most  snitsble 
local  treatment.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  the  patient,  and  for  the  face  it  is 
well  to  make  a  mask  of  lint,  which  can  then  be  covered  with  oiled  silk. 
When  the  crasts  begin  to  fonn,  the  chief  point  is  to  keep  them  thoroughly 
moist,  which  may  be  done  with  oU  or  glycerin.  This  prerents  the  desicca- 
tion and  diffasioQ  of  the  flakes  of  epidermis.  Vaseline  is  particnlarly  use- 
ful, and  at  this  stage  may  be  freely  used  npon  the  face.  It  frequently 
relieves  the  itching  also.  For  the  odor,  which  lb  sometimeB  so  character- 
istic bnd  disagreeable,  the  dilute  carbolic  solutions  are  probably  best.  If 
the  eruption  is  abundant  on  the  scalp,  the  hair  should  be  cut  short  to 
prevent  matting  and  decomposition  of  the  crusts.  During  convalescence 
frequent  bathing  is  advisable,  becanse  it  helps  to  soften  the  crusts.  The 
care  of  the  eyes  is  particularly  important.  The  lids  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  the  conjonctivie  washed  with  some 
antiseptic  solution.  In  the  confluent  cases,  when  the  eyelids  are  much 
swollen  and  the  lids  glued  together,  it  is  only  by  watchfulness  that  kerati- 
tis can  be  prevented.  The  mouth  and  throat  should  be  kept  clean,  and  if 
crusts  form  in  the  nose  they  should  be  softened  by  frequent  injections, 
loe  can  be  given,  and  is  very  grateful  when  there  is  much  angina.  In 
moderate  cases,  so  soon  as  the  fever  subsides  the  patient  should  be  allowed 
to  get  up,  a  practice  which  Sydenham  warmly  urged.  The  diarrhoea,  when 
severe,  should  be  checked  with  paregoric.  When  the  pulse  becomes  feoble 
and  rapid,  stimulants  may  be  freely  given.  The  delirium  is  occasionally 
maniacal  and  may  require  chloroform,  hut  for  the  nervous  symptoms  the 
bath  or  cold  pack  is  the  best.  For  the  severe  hemorrhages  of  the  malig- 
nant cases  nothing  can  be  done,  and  it  is  only  cruel  to  drench  the  nnfortn- 
nate  patient  with  iron,  ergot,  and  other  drugs.  Symptoms  of  obstruction 
in  the  larynx,  usually  from  aedema,  may  call  for  tracheotomy.  In  the  late 
stages  of  the  disease,  should  the  patient  be  extremely  debilitated  and  the 
subject  of  abscesses  and  bed-sores,  he  may  be  placed  on  a  water-bed  or 
treated  by  the  continuous  warm  bath.  During  convalescence  the  patient 
should  bathe  daily  and  use  carbolic  soap  freely  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
cmsts  and  scabs.  He  should  not  be  considered  without  danger  to  others 
until  the  skin  is  perfectly  smooth  and  clean,  and  free  from  any  trace  of 
scabs.  I  have  not  mentioned  any  of  the  so-called  specifics  or  the  inter- 
nal antiseptics,  which  have  been  advised  in  such  numbers;  so  far  as  I 
know,  those  who  have  had  the  widest  experience  with  the  disease  do 
not  favor  their  use. 


V.  VACCINIA  (Co«-j»z)-VACCI NATION. 

Definition. — An  eruptive  disease  of  the  cow,  the  vims  of  which,  inocu- 
lated into  man  (vaccination),  produces  a  local  pock  with  constitutional 
disturbance,  which  affords  protection,  more  or  less  permanent,  against 
small -pox. 

The  vaccine  ia  got  either  directly  from  the  calf — animal  lymph — ^in 
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which  the  disease  is  propagated  at  regular  stations,  or  is  obtained  from 
persons  vacciiiKted  (humanized  lymph). 

History. — For  centuries  it  had  been  a  popular  belief  among  fanner 
folk  that  cow-pox  protected  against  small-poz.  it  is  said  that  the  notorious 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  replying  to  some  joker  who  suggested  that  she  would 
lose  her  occupation  if  she  was  disfigured  with  small-pox,  said  that  she  was 
not  afraid  of  the  disease,  as  she  had  had  cow-pox.  Jesty,  a  Dorsetshire 
farmer,  had  had  cow-pox,  and  in  1774  vaccinated  successfully  his  wife  and 
two  sons.  Plett,  in  Holstein,  in  1791,  also  successfully  vaccinated  tliree 
children.  When  Jenner  was  a  student  at  Sodbury,  a  young  girl,  who  came 
for  advice,  when  small-pox  was  mentioned,  exclaimed,  "  I  can  not  take  that 
disease,  for  I  have  had  cow-pox."  Jenner  subsequently  mentioned  the  sub- 
ject to  Hunter,  who  in  reply  gave  the  famous  piece  of  advice:  "Do  not 
think,  but  try;  be  patient,  be  accurate."  As  early  as  1780  the  idea  of  the 
protective  power  of  vaccination  was  firmly  impressed  on  Jenner's  mind. 
The  problem  which  occupied  his  attention  for  many  years  was  brought  to 
a  practical  issue  when,  on  May  14,  1796,  he  took  matter  from  the  hand  of 
a  dairy-maid,  Sarah  Netmes,  who  had  cow-pox,  and  inoculated  a  boy  named 
James  Phipps,  aged  eight  years.  On  July  Ist  matter  was  taken  from  a 
small-pox  pustule,  and  inserted  into  the  boy,  but  no  disease  followed.  In 
1798  appeared  An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Effects  of  the  Variola 
Vaccina,  a  Disease  discovered  in  some  of  the  Western  Counties  of  England, 
particularly  Qlouceetershire,  and  known  by  the  Name  of  Cow-pox  (pp.  iv, 
75,  four  plates,  4to.  London,  1798).  From  this  time  on  vaccination  spread 
rapidly  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

In  the  United  States  vaccination  was  introduced  by  Benjamin  Water- 
house,  Professor  of  Physic  at  Harvard,  who  on  July  8,  1800,  vaccinated 
seven  of  his  children.  President  Jefferson  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
spreading  the  practice  in  the  Sonthem  States,  and  John  Kedman  Coxe 
introduced  it  into  Philadelphia. 

The  literature  of  vaccination  has  been  greatly  enriched  by  the  pub- 
hcations  in  connection  with  the  Jenner  centenary.  The  centenary  number 
of  the  British  Medical  Journal  is  pariiiculariy  valuable.  The  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  vaccination,  the  exhaustive  article  in  Allbutt's  System 
by  T.  D.  Ackland  and  Copeman,  and  Cory's  recent  monograph  on  the 
subject  afford  a  large  body  of  material.  To  the  public  health  officials,  who 
wish  for  distribution  in  handy  shape  Facts  about  Small-pox  and  Vaccina- 
tion, the  leaflets  issued  by  the  British  Medical  Association  (British  Medical 
Journal,  1898,  vol.  i,  p.  632)  will  be  of  the  greatest  value. 

ITatUTQ  of  Vacoillla. — Is  cow-pox  a  separate  independent  disease, 
or  is  it  only  small-pox  modified  by  passing  through  the  cow?  In  spite  of 
a  host  of  observations,  this  question  is  not  yot  settled,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  diametrically  opposed  views  expressed  by  Copeman  in  Allbutt's  System 
and  by  Brouardel  in  the  Twentieth  Century  Practice.  The  experiments 
may  be  divided  into  two  groups.  First,  those  in  which  the  inoculation  of 
the  small-pox  matter  in  the  heifer  produced  pocks  eorresponding  in  all 
respects  to  the  vaccine  vesicles.  LjTnph  from  the  first  calf  inoculated  into 
a  second  or  third  produced  the  characteristic  lesions  of  cow-pox,  and  from 
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the  first,  second,  or  third  animal  lymph  usecl  to  vaccinate  a  child  produced 
a  typical  localized  vaccine  vesicle  without  any  gf  the  generalized  features 
of  small-pox.  The  experiments  of  Ceely,  of  Babcock,  and  many  other  more 
recent  workers  seem  to  leave  no  question  whatever  that  typical  vaccinia 
may  be  produced  in  the  calf  by  the  inoculation  of  variolous  matter,  A 
great  deal  of  the  vaccine  material  at  one  time  in  use  in  England  was  ob- 
tained in  this  way.  Secondly,  against  this  is  urged  Cbauveau's  Lyons 
experiments.  Seventeen  young  animals  were  inoculated  with  the  virus  of 
small-pox.  Small  reddish  papules  occurred  which  disappeared  rapidly,  but 
the  animals  did  not  acquire  cow-pox.  Fifteen  of  the  seventeen  animals 
were  also  vaccinated.  Of  these  only  one  showed  a  typical  cow-pox  erup- 
tion. To  determine  the  nature  of  the  original  papules  one  was  excised  and 
inoculated  into  a  no  n- vaccina  ted  child,  which  developed  as  a  result  general- 
ized confluent  Bmall-pox.  A  second  child  inoculated  from  the  primary 
pustule  of  the  first  child  developed  discrete  small-po.x.  The  French  still 
hold  to  the  Lyons  experiments  as  demonstrating  the  duality  of  the  dis- 
eases. 

The  weight  of  evidence  favors  the  view  that  cow-pox  and  horse-pox 
are  variola  modified  by  transmission;  or,  as  has  been  suggested,  "  small-pox 
and  vaccinia  are  both  of  them  descended  from  a  common  stock — from  an 
ancestor,  for  instance — which  resembled  vaccinia  far  more  than  it  resem- 
bled small-pox  "  (Copeman). 

Bacteriology  of  Vaocinia. — This,  too,  is  still  unsettled.  Quist,  Martin, 
and  Ernst  have  described  various  micrococci.  Klein  and  Copeman  have 
indejiendently  found  a  bacillus,  while  Pfeiffer  and  Ruffer  have  met  with 
bodice  believed  to  be  of  the  nature  of  psorosperms.  Walter  Reed  has  also 
met  with  peculiar  amoeboid  bodies  in  the  blood. 

NormEd  Vaccination. — Period  of  Inciihation. — At  first  there  may 
bo  a  little  irritation  at  the  site  of  inoculation,  which  subsides.  Period  of 
Eruplion. — On  the  third  day,  as  a  rule,  a  papule  is  seen  surrounded  by  a 
reddish  zone.  This  gradually  increases,  and  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  shows 
a  definite  vesicle,  the  margins  of  which  are  raised  while  the  centre  is  de- 
pressed. By  the  eighth  day  the  vesicle  has  attained  its  maximum  size.  It 
is  round  and  distended  with  a  limpid  fluid,  the  margin  hard  and  prominent, 
and  the  umbilication  is  more  distinct.  By  the  tenth  day  the  vesicle  is  still 
large  and  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive  areola.  The  contents  have  now  be- 
come purulent.  The  skin  is  also  swollen,  indurated,  and  often  painful.  On 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day  the  hypenemia  diminishes,  the  lymph  becomes 
more  opaque  and  begins  to  dry.  By  the  end  of  the  second  week  the  vesicle 
is  converted  into  a  brownish  scab,  which  gradually  becomes  dry  and  hard, 
and  in  about  a  week  {that  is,  about  the  twenty-first  or  twenty-fifth  day  from 
the  vaccination)  separates  and  leaves  a  circular  pitted  scar.  IE  the  points 
of  inoculation  have  been  close  together,  the  vesicles  fuse  and  may  form 
a  large  combined  vesicle.  Constitutional  sj-m])toms  of  a  more  or  less 
marked  degree  follow  the  vaccination.  Tsually  on  tlie  third  or  fourth  day 
the  temperature  rises,  and  may  persist,  increasing  until  the  eighth  or  ninth 
day.  There  is  a  marked  leucocytosis.  In  children  it  is  common  to  have 
with  the  fever  restlessness,  particularly  at  night,  and  irritability;  but  as  a 
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role  iheee  syinptoinB  are  trlTisl.  If  the  inoculation  is  made  on  the  arm, 
the  axillary  glanda  become  large  and  sore;  if  on  the  leg,  the  inguinal 
glands.  The  duration  of  the  immunity  is  extremely  Tariable,  differing 
in  difFerent  individualfl.  In  some  instances  it  is  permanent,  but  a  majority 
of  persona  within  ten  or  twelve  years  again  become  susceptible. 

Hevaecinaiion  should  be  performed  between  the  tenth  and  fifteenth 
year,  and  whenever  small-pox  is  epidemic.  The  susceptibility  to  revac- 
cination  is  curiously  variable,  and  when  small-pox  is  prevalent  it  is  not  well, 
if  onsucceeaful,  to  be  content  with  a  single  attempt.  The  vesicle  in  re- 
vaccination  ifi  usually  smaller,  has  less  induration  and  hyperemia,  and  the 
resnlting  scar  is  less  perfect-  Particular  care  should  be  taken  to  watch 
the  vesicle  of  reracciii&tion,  as  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  a  spurious 
pock  is  formed,  which  reaches  its  he^ht  early  and  dries  to  a  scab  by  the 
eighth  or  ninth  day.  The  constitutional  symptoms  in  revaccination  are 
sometimes  quite  severe. 

Irregular  Vacolnation. — (a)  Local  Tarialions. — ^We  occasionally 
meet  with  instances  in  which  the  vesicle  develops  rapidly  with  much  itch- 
ing, has  not  the  characteristic  flattened  appearance,  the  lymph  early  be- 
comes opaque,  and  the  crust  forms  by  the  seventh  or  eighth  day.  The 
evolution  of  the  pocks  may  be  abnormally  slow.  In  such  cases  the  operation 
doidd  again  be  performed  with  fresh  lymph.  The  contents  of  the  vesi- 
cles may  be  watery  and  bloody.  In  the  involution  the  bniiaing  or  irrita- 
tion of  the  pocks  may  lead  to  ulceration  and  inflammation.  A  very  rare 
event  is  the  recurrence  of  the  pock  in  the  same  place.  Sutton  reports  four 
such  recurrences  within  six  months. 

(6)  Oeneralized  Vaccinia. — It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  vesicles  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  primary  sore.  Less  common  is  a  true  generalized  pustular 
rash,  developing  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  often  beginning  about  the 
wriste  and  on  the  back.  The  secondary  pocks  may  continue  to  make  their 
appearance  for  five  or  six  weeks  after  vaccination.  In  children  the  disease 
may  prove  fatal.  They  may  be  most  abimdant  on  the  vaccinated  limb, 
and  develop  usually  about  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  day. 

(c)  Complications. — In  unhealthy  subjects,  or  as  a  result  of  uncleanli- 
ness,  or  sometimes  injury,  the  vesicles  inflame  and  deep  excavated  ulcers 
result.  Sloughing  and  deep  cellulitis  may  follow.  In  debilitated  children 
there  may  be  with  this  a  purpuric  rash.  Acland  thus  arranges  the  dates  at 
which  the  possible  eniptione  and  complications  may  be  looked  for: 

1.  During  the  first  three  days:  Erythema;  urticaria;  vesicular  and 
bullous  eruptions;  invaccinated  erysipelas. 

2.  After  the  third  day  and  until  the  pock  reaches  maturity:  Urticaria; 
lichen  urticatus,  erythema  multiforme;  accidental  erysipelas. 

3.  Abont  the  end  of  the  first  week:  Generalized  vaccinia;  impetigo;  vac- 
cinal ulceration;  glandular  abscess;  septic  infections;  gangrene. 

4.  After  the  involution  of  the  pocks:  Invaccinated  diseases — for  exam- 
ple, syphilis. 

(d)  Trarwmission  of  Disease  hy  Vaccinaiion. — Syphilis  has  undoubtedly 
been  transmitted  by  vaccination,  but  such  instances  are  very  rare.  A  large 
number  of  the  cases  of  alleged  vaccino-syphilis  must  be  thrown  out.    The 
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question  has  now  become  really  of  minor  importance  since  the  widrapread 
use  of  animal  lymph.  Dr.  Cory's  aad  experiment  may  here  be  referred  to. 
He  vaccinated  himself  four  timea  from  syphilitic  children.  The  first  tbc- 
cination  followed,  but  no  syphilis.  Two  other  attempts  (negative)  were 
made.  The  fourth  time  he  was  vaccinated  from  a  child  the  suhject  of 
congenital  syphilis.  The  lymph  was  taken  from  the  child's  arm  with  care, 
avoiding  any  contamination  with  blood.  At  two  of  the  points  of  insertion 
red  papules  appeared  on  the  twenty-first  day.  On  the  thirty-eighth  day 
a  little  ulcer  was  found,  which  Mr.  Hutchinson  decided  was  syphilitic. 
The  diseased  parts  were  then  removed.  By  the  fiftieth  day  the  constita- 
tional  symptoms  were  well  marked.  Among  Hie  differencee  between 
vaccino-Byphilis  and  vaccination  ulcere  the  most  important  is  perhaps  that 
the  chancre  never  develops  before  the  fifteenth  day,  usually  not  until  from 
three  to  five  weeks,  whereas  the  ulceration  of  ordinary  vaccination  is  pres- 
ent by  the  twelfth  or  fifteenth  day.  Th6  loss  of  substance  in  the  chancre 
is  usually  quite  superficial  and  the  induration  very  parchment-like  and 
specific,  with  but  a  ^ight  inflammatory  areola.  The  glandular  swelling,  too, 
is  constant  and  indolent,  while  in  the  vaccination  ulcer  it  is  often  absent, 
or,  when  present,  chiefly  inflammatory. 

Tubtrciilosii. — "No  undoubted  case  of  invaccinated  tubercle  was 
brought  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Vaccination  "  (Acland).  The  risk 
of  transmitting  tuberculosis  from  the  calf  is  so  slight  that  it  need  not  be 
considered.  Tuberculosis  in  the  calf  is  excessively  rare,  and  "  this  almost 
inappreciable  source  of  danger  can  be  avoided  by  the  simple  precaution  of 
not  using  the  lymph  from  any  calf  until  the  animal  has  been  killed  and 
proved  to  be  entirely  free  from  disease"  (Acland). 

The  transmission  of  leprosy  by  vaccination  is  also  open  to  serious  doubt 
In  a  few  instances  tetanus  has  developed  during  vaccination  and  proved 
fatal. 

(«)  Influence  of  Vaccination  upon  other  Diseases. — A  qniescent  malady 
may  be  lighted  into  activity,  by  vaccination.  This  has  happened  with  eon- 
genital  s]rphilis,  occBsionally  with  tubereulosis.  An  old  idea  was  preva- 
lent that  vaccination  had  a  beneficial  influence  upon  existing  diseases. 
Dr.  Archer,  the  first  medical  graduate  in  the  United  States,  recommended 
it  in  whooping-cough,  and  said  that  it  had  cured  in  his  hands  six  or  eight 
cases. 

Oludce  <rf  Iiymph,  — Calf  lymph  should  invariably  be  used,  and  it 
can  now  be  obtained  from  perfectly  reliable  sources.  The  practice  of  arm- 
to-arm  vaccination  with  humanized  lymph  should  be  abandoned.  If  bovine 
lymph  is  not  available,  then  the  humanized  lymph  should  be  taken  on  the 
eighth  day,  and  only  from  perfectly  formed,  unbroken  vesicles,  which  have 
had  a  typical  course.  Pricking  or  scratching  the  surface,  the  greatest  care 
being  taken  not  to  draw  blood,  allows  the  lymph  to  exude,  and  it  may  be 
collected  on  ivory  points  or  in  capillary  tubes.  The  child  from  which  the 
lymph  is  taken  should  be  healthy,  strong,  and  known  to  be  of  good  stock, 
free  from  tuberculous  or  syphilitic  taint.  All  possible  sourees  of  contamina- 
tion with  pyogenic  organisms  are  now  obviated  by  the  use  of  the  glycerin- 
ated  calf  lymph  which  should  come  into  general  use.    The  Local  Govem- 
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ment  Board  has  recently  ieeued  a  valuable  report  on  the  subject  by  Thome 
and  Copeman,  giving  full  details  ae  to  the  method  of  preparation.  In  it 
the  statement  is  made  that,  whereas  it  was  usual  to  make  the  lymph  from 
one  calf  Berve  for  from  200  to  300  TaccioatioDs,  the  glycerinated  lymph  will 
serve  for  from  4,000  to  6,000  vaccinations. 

Te6lllll0[1ie> — In  the  performance  of  the  operation  that  part  of  the 
arm  about  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  is  usually  selected.  Mothers  "  in 
society  "  prefer  to  have  girl  babies  vaccinated  on  the  leg.  The  skin  should 
be  cleansed  and  put  upon  the  stretch.  Then,  with  a  lancet  or  the  ivory 
point,  croes-Bcratcfaes  should  be  made  in  one  or  more  places.  When  the 
lymph  has  dried  on  the  points  it  is  beet  to  moisten  it  in  warm  water.  The 
clothing  of  the  child  should  not  be  adjusted  until  the  spot  has  dried,  and 
it  should  be  protected  for  a  day  or  two  with  lint  or  a  soft  handkerchief. 
If  erysipelas  is  prevalent,  or  if  there  are  cases  of  suppuration  in  the  same 
house,  it  is  well  to  apply  a  pad  of  antiseptic  cotton.  Yaccination  is  usnally 
performed  at  the  second  or  third  month.  If  unsuccessful,  it  should  be  re- 
peated from  time  to  time.  A  person  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  small- 
pox should  always  be  revaccinated.  This,  if  successful,  will  usually  pro- 
tect; but  not  always,  as  there  are  many  instances  in  which,  though  the 
vaccination  takes,  variola  also  appears. 

The  Valne  of  Vaooination. — Sanitation  cannot  account  for  the 
diminution  in  small-pox  and  for  the  low  rate  of  mortality.  Isolation,  of 
course,  is  a  useful  auxiliary,  but  it  is  no  substitute.  Vacciuation  is  not 
claimed  to  be  an  invariable  and  permanent  preventive  of  small-pox,  but  in 
an  immense  majority  of  cases  successful  inoculation  renders  the  perqon  for 
many  years  insusceptible.  Communities  in  which  vaccination  and  revac- 
cination  are  thoroughly  and  systematically  carried  out  are  those  in  which 
small'pox  has  the  fewest  victims.  On  the  other  hand,  communities  in  which 
vaccination  and  revaccination  are  persistently  neglected  f^:e  those  in  which 
epidemics  are  most  prevalent.  In  the  German  army  the  practice  of  revac- 
cination has  stamped  out  the  disease.  Kothing  in  recent  times  has  been 
more  Instructive  in  this  connection  than  the  fatal  statistics  of  Montreal. 
The  epidemic  which  started  in  1870-'71  was  severe  in  Lower  Canada,  and 
persisted  in  Montreal  until  1875.  A  great  deal  of  feeling  had  been 
aroused  among  the  French  Canadians  by  the  occurrence  of  several  serious 
cases  of  ulceration,  possibly  of  syphilitic  disease,  following  vaccination; 
and  several  agitators,  among  them  a  French  physician  of  some  standing, 
aroused  a  popular  and  widespread  prejudice  against  the  practice.  There 
were  indeed  vaccination  riots.  The  introduction  of  animal  lymph  was 
distinctly  beneficial  in  extending  the  practice  among  the  lower  classes,  but 
compulsory  vaccination  could  not  be  carried  out.  Between  the  years  187G 
and  1884  a  considerable  unprotected  population  grew  up  and  the  materials 
were  ripe  for  an  extensive  epidemic.  The  soil  had  been  prepared  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  it  only  needed  the  introduction  of  the  seed,  which  in  due 
time  came,  as  already  stated,  with  the  Pullman-car  conductor  from  Chi- 
cago, on  the  28th  of  February,  1885.  Within  the  next  ten  months  thou- 
sands of  persons  were  stricken  with  the  disease,  and  3,164  died. 
>    Although  the  effects  of  a  single  vaccination  may  wear  out,  as  we  say, 
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■nd  the  mdmdnal  Kgain  become  susceptible  to  small-pox,  yet  the  mortal- 
ity in  sncb  caeea  ie  very  much  lower  than  in  persona  who  have  never  been 
Vaccinated.  The  mortality  in  persona  who  have  been  vaccinated  is  from 
6  to  8  per  cent,  whereas  in  the  nnvaccinated  it  is  at  leaat  35  per  cent. 
There  is  .evidence  that  the  greater  the  number  of  marks,  the  greater  the 
protection  in  relation  to  emall-pox;  thna  the  English  Vaccination  Beport 
atatee  that  ont  of  4,7fi4  cases  the  death-rate  with  one  mark  was  7.6  per  cent; 
with  two  marks,  7  per  cent;  with  three  marks,  4.2  per  cent;  with  four  marks, 
2.4  per  cent.  W.  M.  Welch's  statistics  of  5,000  cases  on  this  point  give  with 
good  cicatrices  8  per  cent;  with  fair  cicatrices,  14  per  cent;  with  poor  cica- 
trices, 37  per  cent;  post-vaccinal  casea,  16  per  cent;  nnvaccinated  cases,  5ft 
per  cent. 

VI.  VARICELLA  iChichm-pox). 

DeflnitloiL — ^An  acute  contagious  disease  of  children,  characterized 
by  an  eruption  of  vesicles  on  the  skin. 

Btlalogy.  — The  disease  occnrs  in  epidemics,  but  sporadic  cases  are 
also  met  with.  It  may  prevail  at  the  same  time  as  small-pox  or  may  fol- 
low or  precede  epidemics  of  this  disease.  An  attack  of  chicken-pox  is  no 
protection  against  small-pox.  It  is  a  disease  of  childhood;  a  majority  of 
the  cases  occur  between  the  second  and  sixth  years.  It  is  rarely  seen  in 
adults.    The  specific  germ  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  varicella  is  an  affection  quite  distinct 
from  variola  and  without  at  present  any  relation  whatever  to  it.  An  at- 
tack of  the  one  does  not  confer  immunity  from  an  attack  of  the  other. 
The  ease  which  Sharkey  reported  is  of  special  importance  in  this  connec- 
tion. A  boy,  aged  five,  was  admitted  to  St.  Thomas'  Hospital  with  a  vesicu- 
lar eruption,  and  was  isolated  in  a  ward  on  the  same  floor  as  the  small-jjox 
ward.  The  disease  was  pronounced  chicken-pox,  however,  by  Sir  Riedon 
Bennett  and  Dr.  Bristowe.  The  patient  was  then  removed  and  vaccinated, 
with  a  result  of  four  vesicles  which  ran  a  pretty  normal  course.  On  the 
eighth  day  from  the  vaccination  the  child  became  feverish.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  papules  appeared  and  the  child  had  a  well-developed  attack 
of  small-pox  with  secondary  fever. 

BymptoiiiB.— After  a  period  of  incubation  of  ten  or  fifteen  days  the 
child  becomes  feverish  and  in  some  instances  has  a  slight  chill.  There 
may  be  vomiting  and  pains  in  the  back  and  legs.  Convulsions  are  rare. 
The  eruption  usually  develops  within  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  first  seen 
upon  the  trunk,  either  on  the  back  or  on  the  chest.  It  may  begin  on  the 
forehead  and  face.  At  first  in  the  form  of  raised  red  papiJes,  these  are  in 
a  few  hours  transformed  into  hemispherical  vesiclos  containing  a  clear  or 
turbid  fluid.  As  a  rule  there  is  no  umbilication,  but  in  rare  instances  the 
pocks  are  flattened,  and  a  few  may  even  be  umbilicated.  Tbey  are  often 
ovoid  in  shape  and  look  more  superficial  than  the  variolous  vesicles.  The 
skin  in  the  neighborhood  is  neither  infiltrated  nor  hypertemic.  At  the 
end  of  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours  the  contents  of  the  vesicles  are 
purulent.     They  begin  to  shrivel,  and  during  the  third  and  fourth  days 
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■re  converted  into  dark  brownieh  cruste,  which  fall  off  and  as  a  rule  leave 
no  scar.  Fresh  crops  appear  during  the  first  two  or  three  days  of  the  ill- 
ness, BO  that  on  the  fourth  day  one  can  usually  see  pocka  in  all  stages  of 
deTelopment  and  decay.  They  are  always  discrete  and  the  number  may 
raiy  from  eight  or  ten  to  several  hundreds.  As  in  variola,  a  scarlatinal 
laeh  occasionally  precedes  the  development  of  the  eruption.  The  eruption 
may  occur  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  occasionally  in  the 
larynx  (D.  H.  Hall). 

There  are  one  or  two  modifications  of  the  rash  which  are  interesting. 
The  vesicles  may  become  very  large  and  develop  into  regular  bullaa,  look- 
ing not  unlike  ecthyma  or  pemphigus  (varicella  bullosa).  The  irritation 
of  the  rash  may  be  excessive,  and  if  the  child  scratohea  the  pocks  ulcerat- 
ing eores  may  form,  which  on  healing  leave  ugly  scars.  Indeed,  cicatrices 
after  chicken-pox  are  more  common  than  after  varioloid.  The  fever  in 
varicella  is  slight,  but  it  does  not  as  a  rule  disappear  with  the  appear- 
ance of  ttie  rash.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  in  a  large  majority  of  the 
cases  favorable  and  no  ill  effects  follow.  The  disease  may  recur  in  the 
same  individual.  There  are  instances  in  which  a  person  has  had  three 
attacks. 

In  delicate  children,  particularly  the  tuberculous,  gangrene  (varicella 
escharotica)  may  occur  about  the  vesicles  (Hutchinson);  or  in  other  parts, 
as  the  scrotum. 

Cases  have  been  described  (Andrew)  of  htemorrhagic  varicella  with 
cutaneous  ecchymoees  and  bleeding  from  the  mucous  membranes. 

Nephritis  may  occur.  Infantile  hemiplegia  has  developed  during  an 
attack  of  the  disease.  Death  has  followed  in  an  uncomplicated  case  from 
extensive  involvement  of  the  skin  (Nisbet). 

The  diagnosis  is  as  a  rule  easy,  particularly  if  the  patient  has  been  seen 
from  the  outset.  When  a  case  comes  under  observation  for  the  first  time 
with  the  rash  well  out,  there  may  he  considerable  difficulty.  The  abun- 
dance of  the  rash  on  the  trunk  in  varicella  is  most  important.  The  pocks 
in  varicella  are  more  superficial,  more  bleb-hke,  have  not  so  deeply  an 
infiltrated  areola  about  them,  and  may  usually  be  seen  in  all  stages  of  de- 
velopment. They  rarely  at  the  outset  have  the  hard,  shotty  feeling  of  those 
of  small-pox.  The  general  symptoms,  the  greater  intensity  of  the  onset,  the 
prolonged  period  of  invasion,  and  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of  prodro- 
mal rnshea  in  small-pox  are  important  points  in  the  diagnosis. 

No  special  trfatment  is  required.  If  the  rash  is  abundant  on  the  face 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  child  from  scratching  the  pus- 
ttdcs.    A  soothing  lotion  should  be  applied  on  lint. 


VII.   SCARLET  FEVER. 

Definition.. — An  infectious  disease  characterized  by  a  diffuse  exan- 
them  and  an  angina  of  variable  intensity. 

Btiolopy. — We  owe  the  recognition  of  scarlet  fever  as  a  distinct  dis- 
ease to  Sydenham,  before  whose  time  it  was  confounded  with  measles.    It 
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is  B  widespread  affection,  occurring  in  nearly  aH  parts  of  the  globe  end 
attacking  all  races. 

The  disease  occurs  sporadically  from  time  to  time,  and  then  under 
unknown  conditions  becomes  widespread.     EpidcmicB  vary  in  severity. 

Among  predisposing  factors  age  is  most  important.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cases  occur  before  the  tenth  year.  Of  an  enormous  number  of 
fatal  cases  tabulated  by  Murchiaon  over  90  per  cent  occurred  in  children 
und6r  this  age.  Adults,  however,  are  by  no  means  exempt.  Very  yonng 
infants  are  rarely  attacked.  A  certain  number  of  those  coming  in  contact 
with  the  disease  escape.  In  a  family  of  children  all  more  or  lees  exposed 
one  or  two  may  not  contract  scarlet  fever,  whereas,  as  a  rule,  in  the  case 
of  measles  all  take  it.  The  susceptibihty  ^eems  to  vary  in  families,  and  we 
meet  occasionally  with  sad  inetanceB  in  which  three  or  more  members  of  a 
family  succumb  in  rapid  succession. 

Males  and  females  are  equally  affected. 

Epidemics  prevail  at  all  seasons,  but  perhaps  with  greater  intensity  in 
autumn  and  winter. 

The  contagion  of  scarlet  fever  is  probably  not  developed  until  the  erup- 
tion appears,  and  is  particularly  to  be  dreaded  during  desquamation.  K^o 
doubt  the  poison  is  spread  largely  by  the  fine  scaly  particles  which  are 
diffosed  with  the  dust  throughout  the  room.  Even  late  in  the  disease, 
after  desquamation  has  been  apparently  completed,  a  patient  has  con- 
veyed the  contagion.  The  poison  clings  with  great  peraiatenee  to  cloth- 
ing of  all  kinds  and  to  articles  of  furniture  in  the  room.  In  no  disease  is 
a  greater  tenacity  displayed.  Bedding  and  clothes  which  have  been  put 
away  for  months  or  even  for  years  may,  unless  thoroughly  disinfected, 
convey  contagion.  Physicians,  nurses,  and  others  in  contact  with  the  eick 
may  carry  the  poison  to  persons  at  a  distance.  It  is  remarkable  that  in 
the  case  of  physicians  this  does  not  more  frequently  occur.  I  know  of 
bnt  one  instance  in  which  I  carried  the  conti^on  of  this  disease.  The 
poison  probably  is  not  widely  spread  in  the  atmosphere.  Observations 
have  been  recently  made  which  indicate  that  it  may  be  conveyed  in  milk. 
The  epidemic  investigated  by  Power  and  Klein  in  London  in  1S85  was 
traced  by  them  to  milk  obtained  from  a  dairy  at  Hendon,  in  which  the 
cows  were  found  to  be  suffering  from  a  vesicular  affection  of  the  udder. 
The  nature  of  this  disease  of  the  cow  is  doubtful,  however.  Crookshank 
holds  that  it  was  cow-pox,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  scarlet  fever. 

Some  writers  maintain  that  scarlet  fever  may  be  associated  with  de- 
fective house-drainage.  Possibly  the  virus  may  occasionally  gain  entrance 
in  this  way. 

One  attack  does  not  necessarily  protect  permanently.  There  are  in- 
atanees  of  one  or  even  two  recurrences. 

Surgical  and  puerperal  scariatinas,  so  called,  demand  a  word  under  this 
section.  While  scarlet  fever  may  attack  a  person  after  operation,  or  a 
woman  in  childbed,  the  majority  of  the  eases  described  as  such  are,  I  be- 
lieve, forms  of  septicemia.  In  the  cases  which  I  have  seen  the  red 
rash  was  rarely  so  widespread  as  in  scarlet  fever;  the  tongue  had  not  the 
special  features,  nor  was  the  throat  affected.    Desquamation  is  no  criterion, 
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83  it  occurs  whenever  hyperffimia  of  the  skin  has  persisted  for  any  length 
of  time.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  cases  have  become  rare  with 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  septicemia.  I.  £.  Atkinson  suggests  that 
in  many  cases  these  raehes  are  due  to  quinine. 

The  specific  germ  is  still  doubtfuL  Recently  Class,  of  Chicago,  has 
found  a  diptococcua  in  300  successive  cases  in  the  blood,  in  the  throat 
secretion,  and  the  scales.  He  states  that  it  is  pathogenic  to  mice,  swine, 
and  guinea  pigs.  A  streptococcus  has  been  recently  described  by  Baginaky 
and  Sommerfeld.  These  observations  await  confirmation.  The  throat 
and  ear  lesions  are  commonly  due  to  the  streptococcus,  but  in  the  infec- 
tious pavilions  of  hospitals  the  scarlet-feyer  cases  are  Tery  apt  to  be  com- 
plicated with  true  pharyngeal  diphtheria, 

Korbid  Anatomy. — Except  in  the  haemorrhagic  form,  the  skin 
after  death  shows  no  traces  of  the  rash.  There  are  no  specific  lesions. 
Those  which  occur  in  the  internal  organs  are  due  partly  to  the  fever  and 
partly  to  infection  with  pus-orgsjiisms. 

The  anatomical  changes  in  the  throat  are  those  of  simple  inHamma- 
tioD,  follicular  tonsillitis,  and,  in  extreme  grades,  of  pseudo-membranous 
angina.  In  severe  cases  there  is  intense  lymphadenitis  and  much  inflam- 
matory cedema  of  the  tissues  of  the  neck,  which  may  go  on  to  suppuration, 
or  even  to  gangrene.  Streptococci  are  found  abundantly  in  the  glands 
and  in  the  areas  of  suppuration.  Of  changes  in  the  digestive  organs,  a 
catarrhal  state  of  the  gastro-iutestinal  mucosa  is  not  uncommon.  The 
hver  may  show  interstitial  changes  (Klein),    The  spleen  is  often  enlarged. 

Endocarditis  and  pericarditis  are  not  infrequent.  Myocardial  changes 
are  less  common.  The  renal  changes  are  the  most  Important,  and  have 
been  thoroughly  studied  by  Coats,  Klebs,  Wagner,  and  others.  The  spe- 
cial nephritis  of  scarlet  fever  will  be  considered  with  the  diseases  of  the 
kidney. 

Affections  of  the  respiratory  organs  are  not  frequent.  When  death 
results  from  the  pseudo-membranous  angina,  broncho-pneumonia  is  not 
uncommon.    Cerebro-spinal  changes  are  rare. 

Symptoms. — Inoabstion. — "  From  one  to  seven  days,  oftenest  two  to 
four," 

InTMloiL— The  onset  is  as  a  rule  sudden.  It  may  be  preceded  by  a 
slight,  scarcely  noticeable,  indisposition.  An  actual  chill  is  rare.  Vomit- 
ing and,  in  young  children,  convulsions  are  common.  The  fever  is  in- 
tense; rising  rapidly,  it  may  on  the  first  day  reach  104°  or  even  105°, 
The  skin  is  unusually  dry  and  to  the  touch  gives  a  sensation  of  very  pun- 
gent heat.  The  tongue  is  furred,  and  as  early  aa  the  first  day  there  may 
be  complaint  of  dryness  of  the  throat.  Cough  and  catarrhal  symptoms 
are  uncommon.  The  face  is  often  flushed  and  the  patient  has  all  tlie  oh- 
jectiTe  features  of  an  acute  fever. 

^Uptloi. — Usually  on  the  second  day,  in  some  instances  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  rash  develops  in  the  form  of  scattered  red  points  on  a  deep 
tnbciiticnlar  flush.  It  appears  first  on  the  neck  and  chest,  and  spreads  so 
rapidly  that  by  the  evening  of  the  second  day  it  may  hare  invaded  the 
entire  skin.    After  persisting  for  two  or  three  days  it  gradually  fades.    In 
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.  pronotinced  cases  the  Taeh  at  its  height  has  a  vivid  scarlet  hue,  quite  dis- 
tinctive  and  unlike  that  seen  in  any  other  emptive  disease.  It  is  entirely 
hypenemic,  and  the  antemia  produced  bj  presscre  instantly  disappears. 
Id  h  very  intense  rash  there  may  be  fine  pnnctiform  hsmorriiages,  which 
do  not  disappear  on  pressnre.  In  some  cases  the  rash  does  not  become 
uniform  but  remains  patchy,  and  intervals  of  normal  ekin  separate  large 
hypenemic  areas.  Tiny  papular  elevations  may  sometimes  be  seen,  but 
they  are  not  so  common  as  in  measles.  At  the  hei^t  of  the  eruption 
sudaminal  vesicles  may  develop,  the  flaid  of  which  may  become  turbid. 
The  entire  skin  may  at  the  same  time  be  covered  with  small  yellow  vesi- 
cles on  a  deep  red  background — Karlatina  miliarii.  UcCollom  lays  stress 
upon  the  appearance  of  a  punctate  eruption  in  the  arm-pits,  groins,  and  on 
the  roof  of  Uie  mouth  as  positive  proof  of  scarlet  fever. 

Occasionally  there  are  petechite,  which  in  the  malignant  type  of  the 
disease  become  widespread  and  large.  The  eruption  does  not  always  ap- 
pear upon  the  face.  There  may 
be  a  good  deal  of  swelling  of  the 
skin  which  feels  uncomfortable 
and  tense.  The  itching  is  vari- 
able; not  as  a  rule  intense  at  the 
height  of  the  eruption.  The 
rash  can  often  be  seen  on  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  pal- 
ate, the  cheeks,  and  the  tonsils, 
giving  to  these  parts  a  vivid  red, 
punctiform  appearance.  The 
tongue  at  first  is  red  at  the  tip 
and  edges,  furred  in  the  centre; 
and  through  the  white  fur  are 
often  seen  the  swollen  red  pa- 
pills,  which  give  the  so-called 
"  strawberry  "  appearance  to  the  tongue.  In  a  few  days  the  "  fur  "  des- 
quamates and  leaves  the  surface  red  and  rough,  and  it  is  this  condition 
which  some  writers  call  the  "  strawberry,"  or,  better,  the  "  raspberry " 
tongue.  Enlargement  of  the  papillss  was  the  only  constant  sign  in  1,000 
cases  (McCoUom).  The  breath  often  has  a  very  heavy,  sweet  odor. 
The  pharj^npeal  symptoms  arc — 

1.  Slight  redness,  with  swelling  of  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  and  of  the 
tonsils.  2.  A  more  intense  grade  of  swelling  and  infiltration  of  these  parts 
with  a  follicular  tonsillitis.  3,  Membranous  angina  with  intense  inflam- 
mation of  ail  the  pharyngeal  structures  and  swelling  of  the  glands  below 
the  jaw,  and  in  very  severe  cases  a  thick  brawny  induration  of  all  the  tissues 
of  the  neck. 

The  fever,  which  sets  in  with  such  suddenness  and  intensity,  may  reach 
105°  or  even  106°.  It  persists  with  slight  morning  remissions,  gradually 
declining  with  the  disappearance  of  the  rash.  In  mild  eases  the  tempera- 
ture may  not  reach  103°;  on  the  other  hand,  in  very  severe  eases  there  may  be 
hyperpyrexia,  the  thermometer  registering  103°  or  before  death  even  lOg". 
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The  pulse  pl-esGiits  the  ordinary  febrile  chuactere,  ranging  in  childreQ 
Irom  130  to  150,  or  even  higher.  The  respirations  show  an  increase  pro- 
portionate to  the  intensity  of  the  fever.  The  gastro-intestinal  eymptoma 
are  not  marked  after  the  initial  vomiting,  and  food  is  usnally  well  taken. 
In  some  instances  there  are  abdominal  pains.  The  edge  of  the  spleen  may 
be  palpable.  The  liver  is  not  often  enlarged.  With  the  initial  fever  nervoui 
eyroptoms  are  present  in  a  majority  of  the  cases;  but  as  the  rash  comea 
ont  the  headache  and  the  slight  noctnmal  wandering  disappear.  The 
urine  has  the  ordinary  febrile  characters,  being  scanty  and  high  colored. 
Slight  albuminuria  is  by  no  means  infrequent  during  the  stage  of  erop- 
tion.  Careful  examination  of  the  urine  should  be  made  every  day.  There 
is  no  cause  for  alarm  in  the  trace  of  albumin  which  is  so  often  present, 
not  even  if  it  ie  aeaociated  with  a  few  tube-casts. 

DflSqnuiutloiL — ^Witb  the  ditappearance  of  the  rash  and  the  fever  the 
skin  looks  somewhat  stained,  is  dry,  a  little  rough,  and  gradually  the  upper 
layer  of  the  cuticle  begins  to  separate.  The  process  usually  begins  about 
the  neck  and  chest,  and  flakes  are  gradually  detached.  The  degree  and 
character  of  the  desquamation  bear  some  relation  to  the  intensity  of  the 
eruption.  When  the  latter  has  been  veiy  vivid  and  of  long  standing,  large 
flakes  may  be  thrown  off.  In  rare  instances  the  hair  and  even  the  nails 
have  been  shed.  It  most  not  be  foi^tten  that  there  are  cases  in  which 
the  desquamation  has  been  prolonged,  according  to  Trousseau,  even  to 
the  seventh  or  eighth  week.  The  entire  process  lasts  from  ten  to  fifteen  or 
even  twenty  days. 

There  are  cases  of  exceptional  mildness  in  which  the  rash  may  be 
scarcely  perceptible.  During  epidemics,  when  several  children  of  a  house- 
hold are  affected,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  child  sickens  as  if  of  scarlet 
fever,  and  has  a  sore  throat  and  the  "  strawberry  tongue  "  without  the  de- 
velopment of  an;  rash.    This  is  the  so-called  scarlatina  sine  eruplione. 

These  mild  cases  of  scarlet  fever  may  be  followed  by  the  severest  attacks 
of  nephritis.  A  lencocytoeis  is  usually  present,  which  may  be  extreme  in 
severe  cases. 

MALIGNANT  SCARLET  FEVER. 

Ataotie  Fonn. — This  presents  all  the  characteristics  of  an  acute  intoxi- 
cation. The  patient,  overwhelmed  by  the  intensity  of  the  poison,  may  die 
within  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours.  The  disease  seta  in  with  great 
severity — ^high  fever,  extreme  restlessness,  headache,  and  delirium.  The 
temperature  may  rise  to  107°  or  even  108°,  and  rare  cases  have  been  ob- 
served in  which  the  thermometer  has  registered  even  higher.  Convulsions 
may  occur  in  children.  The  initial  delirium  rapidly  gives  place  to  coma. 
The  dyspnoea  may  be  urgent;  the  pulse  is  very  rapid  and  feeble. 

Hannorrhagie  Form.  — In  some  inatancea  hemorrhages  occur  into  the 
skin.  There  are  hiematuria  and  epistaxis.  In  the  erythematous  rash  there 
are  at  first  scattered  petechlEe,  which  gradually  become  more  extensive, 
and  ultimately  the  akin  may  be  universally  involved.  Death  may  take 
place  on  the  second  or  on  the  third  day.  While  this  form  is  perhaps 
more  common  in  enfeebled  children,  I  have  twice  known  it  to  attack  per- 
sons apparently  in  full  health. 
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Anginosa  Form. — The  throat  sTmptoms  may  appear  eorlj  and  progress 
rapidly.  The  fauces  and  toDsila  are  BvoUen.  Membranous  exudation 
occurs.  It  may  extend  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  forward  into 
the  mouth,  and  upward  into  the  noBtrilfi.  The  glands  of  the  neck  rapidly 
enlarge.  Necrosis  occurs  in  the  tissues  of  the  throat,  the  fcetor  is  extreme, 
the  constitutional  disturbance  profound,  and  the  child  dies  with  the  clin- 
ical picture  of  a  malignant  diphtheria.  Occasionally  the  membrane  ex- 
tends into  the  trachea  and  the  bronchi.  The  Eustachian  tubes  and  the 
middle  ear  are  usually  involved.  When  death  does  not  take  place  rapidly 
from  toxffimia  there  may  he  extensive  abscefls  formation  in  the  tissues  of 
the  neck  and  sloughing.  In  the  separation  of  deep  sloughs  about  the  ton- 
sils the  carotid  artery  may  be  opened,  causing  fatal  hEemorrhage. 

OompUoatloiui  and  Sequeln. — (a)  A'ephrilis. — At  the  height  of 
the  fever  there  is  often  a  slight  trace  of  albumin  in  the  urine,  which  is 
not  of  special  significance.  In  a  majority  of  cases  the  kidneys  escape  with- 
out greater  damage  than  occurs  in  other  acute  febrile  affections. 

Nephritis  is  most  common  in  the  second  or  third  week  and  may  de- 
velop after  a  very  mild  attack.  It  may  be  delayed  until  the  third  or  fourth 
week.  As  a  rule,  the  earlier  it  develops  the  more  severe  it  is.  It  varies 
greatly  in  intensity,  and  three  grades  of  coses  may  be  recognized: 

1.  Very  severe  cases  with  suppression  of  urine  or  the  passage  of  a  small 
quantity  of  dark  bloody  urine  laden  with  albumin  and  tube-casts.  Vomit- 
ing is  constant,  there  are  convulsions,  and  the  child  dies  with  the  symp- 
toms of  acute  unemia. 

3.  l«ss  severe  cases  without  any  serious  acute  symptoms.  There  is  a 
puffy  appearance  of  the  eyelids,  with  slight  o-dema  of  the  feet;  the  urine 
is  diminished  in  quantity,  smoky  in  appearance,  and  contains  albumin 
and  tube-casts.  The  kidney  symptoms  then  dominate  the  entire  case,  the 
dropsy  persists,  and  there  may  be  effusion  into  the  serous  sacs.  The  condi- 
tion may  drag  on  and  become  chronic,  or  the  patient  may  succumb  to 
ursemic  accidents.  Fortunately,  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  disease  yields 
to  judicious  treatment  and  recovery  takes  place. 

3.  Cases  so  mild  that  they  can  scarcely  be  termed  nephritis.  The 
urine  contains  albumin  and  a  few  tube-casts,  but  rarely  blood.  The  cedema 
is  extremely  slight  or  transient,  and  the  convalescence  is  scarcely  inter- 
rupted. Occasionally,  however,  in  these  mild  attacks  serious  symptoms 
may  supervene.  (Edema  of  the  glottis  may  prove  rapidly  fatal,  and  in  one 
case  of  the  kind  a  child  under  my  care  died  of  acute  effusion  into  the 
pleural  sacs. 

Occasionally  cedema  occurs  without  albuminuria  or  signs  of  nephritis. 
Possibly  in  some  of  these  case  the  oedema  may  be  hsemic  and  due  to  the 
anemia;  but  there  are  instances  in  which  marked  changes  have  been  found 
in  the  kidney  after  death,  even  when  the  urine  did  not  show  the  features 
characteristic  of  nephritis. 

(6)  AHJiritis.—DwTing  the  subsidence  of  the  fever,  rarely  at  its  height, 
pains  and  swellings  in  the  joints  may  develop  and  present  all  the  charac- 
teristics ot  acute  rheiimatism.  In  all  probability  it  is  not,  however,  true 
rheumatism,  but  is  analogous  to  gonorrhoea!  arthritis.     The  effusion  maj 
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pass  oD  to  suppuration,  in  which  caBe  it  moat  commoDly  involyes  only  a 
single  joint. 

(c)  Cardiac  Complications. — Simple  endocarditis  is  Dot  uncommon, 
and  many  cases  of  chronic  valvular  disease  originate  probahly  in  a  latent 
endocarditis  during  this  diseaee.  Malignant  endocarditis  is  rare.  Peri- 
carditis is  probably  not  more  frequent,  but  is  less  likely  to  be  overlooked 
than  endocarditis.  It  usually  develops  during  convalescence;  the  effusion 
may  be  sero-fibrinous  or  purulent.  The  cardiac  complications  are  some- 
times found  in  association  with  arthritis.     Myocarditis  is  not  uncommon. 

(d)  Pieurisy  may  follow  pneumonia,  though  this  is  rare.  More  often 
it  c»ccura  during  convalescence,  is  insidious  in  its  course,  and  as  a  rule 
purulent.  This  eerious  complication  of  scarlet  fever  is  not  eufficiently 
recognized.  It  was  one  upon  which  my  teacher,  R.  P.  Howard,"  in  Mon- 
treal, specially  insisted  in  his  lectures.  Sheriff,  in  a  number  of  the  same 
journal,  reports  two  cases,  occurring  at  the  same  time  in  brothers,  one  of 
whom  died  suddenly  after  a  slight  exertion. 

(e)  Ear  Complications. — These  are  common  and  serious.  They  are 
due  to  extension  of  the  inflammation  from  the  throat  through  the  Eu- 
stachian tubes,  and  rank  among  the  most  frequent  causes  of  deafness.  The 
severe  forms  of  membranous  angina  are  almost  always  associated  with  in- 
fiammation  of  the  middle  ear,  which  goes  on  to  suppuration  and  to  per- 
foration of  the  drum.  The  suppuration  may  extend  to  the  labyrinth  and 
rapidly  produce  deafneee.  In  other  instances  there  is  suppuration  in  the 
mastoid  cells.  In  the  necrosis  which  follows  the  middle-ear  disease,  the 
facial  nerve  may  be  involved  and  paraljrais  follow.  Later,  still  more  seri' 
ous  complications  may  follow  the  otitis,  such  as  thrombosis  of  the  lateral 
sinus,  meningitis,  or  abscess  of  the  brain. 

{f)  Adenitis. — In  comparatively  mild  cases  of  scarlet  fever  the  sub- 
maxillary lymph-glands  may  be  swollen.  In  severer  cases  the  swelling  c 
the  neck  becomes  extreme  and  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  the  glandi 
Acute  phlegmonous  inflammations  may  occur,  leading  to  widespread  de- 
struction of  tissue,  in  which  vessels  may  be  eroded  and  fatal  haemorrhage 
ensue.  The  suppurative  processes  may  also  involve  the  retro-pharyngeal 
tissues. 

The  swelling  of  the  lymph-glands  usually  subsides,  and  within  a  few 
weeks  even  the  moat  extensive  enlargement  gradually  disappears.  There 
are  rare  instances,  however,  in  which  the  lymphadenitis  becomes  chronic, 
and  the  neck  remains  with  a  glandular  collar  which  almost  obliterates  its 
outline.  This  may  prove  intractable  to  all  ordinary  measures  of  treat- 
ment. A  case  came  under  my  observation  in  which,  two  years  after  scar- 
let fever,  the  neck  was  enormously  enlarged  and  surrounded  by  a  mass  of 
firm  brawny  glands. 

(y)  Nervous  Complications. — Chorea  occasionally  develops  in  connec- 
tion with  the  arthritis  and  endocarditis.  Sudden  convulsions  followed  by 
hemiplegia  may  occur.  Progressive  paralysis  of  the  limbs  with  wasting 
may  develop  with  the  features  of  a  subacute,  ascending  spinal  paralysis. 

*  Canada  Hedicnl  and  SuTgloal  Journal,  December,  1673. 
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Thrombosia  of  tlie  cerebral  Teins  may  occur.  Mental  symptoina,  mania  and 
melancholia,  have  been  described. 

(A)  Other  rare  complications  and  sequels  are  oedema  of  the  eyelids, 
without  nephritis  (S.  Philips),  symmetrical  gangrene,  enteritis,  noma,  and 
perforation  of  the  soft  palate  (Qoodall).  Pearson  and  Littlewood  hare 
reported  a  case  of  dry  gangrene  after  scarlet  fever  in  a  boy  of  four,  vhich 
developed  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  disease,  and  involred  both  legs,  neces- 
sitating amputation  at  the  upper  third  of  the  thighs.    The  child  recovered. 

Dil^^ooia. — The  diagnosis  of  scarlet  fever  is  not  difKcult,  but  there 
are  cases  in  which  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  is  for  a  time  doubtful. 
The  following  are  the  most  common  conditions  with  which  it  may  be 
confounded: 

1.  Acute  Exfoliaiing  Dermatitis. — This  peeudo-exauthem  simulates  scar- 
let fever  very  closely.  It  has  a  sudden  onset,  with  fever.  The  eruption 
spreads  rapidly,  is  uniform,  and  after  persisting  for  five  or  six  days  begins 
to  fade.  Even  before  it  has  entirely  gone,  desquamation  usually  begins. 
Some  of  these  eases  can  not  be  distinguished  from  scarlet  fever  in  the 
stage  of  eruption.  The  throat  ^mptoms,  however,  are  usually  absent,  and 
the  tongue  rarely  shows  the  changes  which  are  so  marked  in  scarlet  fever. 
In  the  desquamation  of  this  affection  the  hair  and  nails  are  commonly 
affected.  It  is,  too,  a  disease  liable  to  recur.  Some  of  the  instances  of 
second  and  third  attacks  of  scarlet  fever  have  been  cases  of  this  form  of 
dermatitis, 

2.  Measles,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  longer  period  of  invasion, 
the  characteristic  nature  of  the  prodromes,  and  the  later  appearance  of  the 
rash.  The  greater  intensity  of  the  measly  rash  upon  the  face,  the  more 
papular  character  and  the  irregular  crescentic  distribution  are  distinguish- 
ing features  in  a  majority  of  the  cases.  Other  points  are  the  absence  in 
measles  of  the  sore  throat,  the  peculiar  character  of  the  desquamation,  the 
absence  of  leucocytes  is,  and  the  presence  of  Koplik's  sign. 

3.  Rotkeln. — The  rash  of  mhella  is  Bometimes  strikingly  like  that  of 
scarlet  fever,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  mistake  could  not  arise. 
In  cases  of  doubt  the  general  symptoms  are  our  beet  guide. 

4.  Sepficamia. — As  already  mentioned,  the  so-called  puerperal  or  sur- 
gical scarlatina  shows  an  eruption  which  may  be  identical  in  appearance 
with  that  of  true  scarlet  fever. 

5.  Diphtheria. — The  practitioner  may  he  in  doubt  whether  he  is  deal- 
ing with  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  with  intense  membranous  angina,  a  true 
diphtheria  with  an  erythematous  rash,  or  coexisting  scarlet  fever  and 
diphtheria.  In  the  angina  occurring  early  in,  and  during  the  course  of 
scarlet  fever,  though  the  clinical  features  may  he  those  of  true  diphtheria, 
Loeffier's  bacilli  are  rarely  found.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  membranous 
angina  occurring  during  convalescence,  the  bacilli  are  usually  present.  The 
rash  in  diphtheria  is,  after  all,  not  so  common,  is  limited  usually  to  the 
trunk,  is  not  so  persistent,  and  is  generally  darker  than  the  scarlatinal  rash. 

Scarlatina  and  diphtheria  may  coexist,  but  in  a  case  presenting  wide- 
spread erythema  and  extensive  membranous  angina  with  Ijoefflcr's  bacilli, 
it  would  puzzle  Hippocrates  to  say  whether  the  two  diseases  coexisted,  or 
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whether  it  waa  only  on  intense  Bcarlatinal  taeli  in  diphtheria.  Desquainap 
tion  occurs  in  either  case.  The  streptococcus  angina  is  not  so  apt  to  ex- 
tend  to  the  larynx,  nor  are  recnrrences  so  common;  but  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  general  infection  may  occur,  that  the  membrane  may  spread 
downward  with  great  rapidity,  and,  lastly,  that  all  the  nervous  sequelaa  of 
the  Kleba-LoefBer  diphtheria  may  follow  the  streptococcus  form. 

6.  Drug  Bashes. — These  are  partial,  and  seldom  more  than  a  transient 
hyperemia  of  the  skin.  Occasionally  they  are  diffuse  and  intense,  and  in 
such  cases  very  deceptive.  They  are  not  associated,  however,  with  the 
characteristic  Bymptoms  of  invasion.  There  is  no  fever,  and  with  care  the 
distinction  can  usually  be  made.  They  are  most  apt  to  follow  the  use  of 
belladonna,  quinine,  and  iodide  of  potaseium. 

Coexistence  of  other  Diseases. — Of  18,366  cases  of  scarlet  fever  in  the 
Metropolitan  Asylum  Board  Hospitals  which  were  complicated  by  some 
other  disease,  in  1,094  cases  the  secondary  infection  was  diphtheria,  in  899 
cases  chicken-pox,  in  703  measles,  in  404  whooping-cough,  in  55  erysipelas, 
in  11  enteric  fever,  and  in  1  typhus  fever  (F.  F.  Caiger). 

How  long  is  a  Child  Infective  f — Usually  after  desquamation  is  com- 
plete, in  four  or  five  weeks  the  danger  is  over,  hut  the  occurrence  of  aow^Ued 
"  return  cases "  show  that  patients  remain  infective  even  when  free  from 
desquamation.  In  1894,  with  2,593  patients  from  the  Glasgow  fever 
hospitals  sent  to  their  homes  convalescent,  fresh  cases  appeared  in  70 
of  the  houses  (Chalmere).  With  15,000  cases  submitted  to  an  average 
period  of  isolation  of  forty-nine  days  or  under,  the  percentage  of  return 
cases  was  1.86;  with  an  average  period  of  fifty  to  fifty-six  days,  the  per- 
centage was  1.12;  where  the  isolation  extended  to  between  fifty-seven  and 
sixty-five  days,  the  percentage  of  return  cases  was  1  (Neech).  This 
author  suggests  eight  weeks  as  a  minimum  and  thirteen  weeks  as  a  maxi- 
mum.   Special  care  should  be  taken  of  cases  with  rhinorrhtea  and  otorrhoea, 

Prognoaia. — Epidemics  differ  in  severity  and  the  mortality  is  ex- 
tremely variable.  Among  the  better  classes  the  death-rate  is  much  lower 
than  in  hospital  practice.  There  are  physicians  who  have  treated  consecu- 
tively a  hundred  or  more  cases  without  a  death.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
hospitals  and  among  the  poorer  classes  the  death-rate  is  considerable, 
ranging  from  5  or  10  per  cent  in  mild  epidemics  to  30  or  30  per  cent  in  the 
very  severe.  In  1,000  cases  reported  from  the  Boston  City  Hospital  by 
UcOollom,  the  death-rate  was  9.8  per  cent.  The  younger  the  child  the 
greater  the  danger.  In  infants  under  one  year  the  death-rate  is  very  high. 
The  great  proportion  of  fatal  eases  occurs  in  children  under  six  years  of 
age.  The  unfavorable  symptoms  are  very  high  fever,  early  mental  disturb- 
ance with  great  jactitation,  the  occurrence  of  hsemorrhages  (cutaneous  or 
visceral),  intense  membranous  angina  with  cervical  bubo,  and  signs  of 
laryngeal  obstruction. 

Nephritis  is  always  a  serious  complication  and  when  setting  in  with 
suppression  of  the  urine  may  quickly  prove  fatal.  It  is  noteworthy,  how- 
ever, that  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  of  scarlatinal  nephritis  recover. 

Treatment. — The  disease  can  not  be  cut  short.  In  the  presence  of 
the  severer  forms  we  are  still  too  often  helpless.    There  is  no  d^ease,  how- 
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«Ter,  in  vhich  the  Bucceeefnl  issue  and  the  avoidance  of  complications  de- 
pends more  upon  the  skilled  judgment  of  the  physician  and  the  care  vith 
which  hia  instructions  are  carried  out. 

The  child  should  be  isolated  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  competent 
nuiBc.  The  temperature  of  the  room  should  be  constant  and  the  ventila- 
tion thorough.  The  child  should  wear  a  light  flannel  night-gown,  and 
the  bedclothing  should  not  be  too  heavy. .  The  diet  should  consist  of  milk, 
broths,  and  fresh  fruits;  water  should  be  freely  given.  With  the  fall  of 
the  temperature,  the  diet  may  be  increased  and  the  child  may  gradually 
return  to  ordinary  fare.  When  desquamation  begins  the  child  should  be 
thoroughly  rubbed  every  day,  or  every  second  day,  with  sweet  oil,  or  car- 
bolated  vaseline,  or  a  5-per-cent  hydro-naphthoi  soap,  which  prevents  the 
diying  and  the  diffusion  of  the  scales.  An  occasional  warm  bath  may 
then  be  given.  At  any  time  during  the  attack  the  skin  may  be  sponged 
with  warm  water.  The  patient  may  be  allowed  to  get  up  after  the  tem- 
perature has  been  normal  for  ten  days,  but  for  at  least  three  weeks  from 
this  time  great  care  should  be  exercised  to  prevent  exposure  to  cold.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  also,  that  the  renal  complications  are  very  apt  to 
develop  during  the  convalescence,  and  after  all  danger  is  apparently  past. 
Ordinary  eases  do  not  require  any  medicine,  or  at  the  most  a  simple  fever 
mixture,  and  during  convalescence  a  bitter  tonic.  The  bowels  should  be 
carefully  regulated. 

Special  symptoms  in  the  severe  cases  call  for  treatment. 

When  the  fever  is  above  103"  the  extremities  may  be  sponged  with 
tepid  water.  In  severe  cases,  with  the  temperature  rapidly  rising,  this  will 
not  suffice,  and  more  thorough  measures  of  hydrotherapy  should  be  prac- 
tised. With  pronounced  delirium  and  nervous  symptoms  the  cold  pack 
should  be  used.  When  the  fever  is  rising  rapidJy  but  the  child  is  not 
delirious,  he  should  be  placed  in  a  warm  bath,  the  temperature  of  which 
can  be  gradually  lowered.  The  bath  with  the  water  at  SO"  is  beneflcial. 
In  giving  the  cold  pack  a  rubber  sheet  and  a  thick  layer  of  blankets  should 
be  spread  upon  a  sofa  or  a  bed,  and  over  them  a  sheet,  wrung  out  of  cold 
water.  The  naked  child  is  then  laid  upon  it  and  wrapped  in  the  blankets. 
An  intense  glow  of  heat  quickly  follows  the  preliminary  chilling,  and  from 
time  to  time  the  blankets  may  be  unfolded  and  the  child  sprinkled  with 
cold  water.  The  good  effects  which  follow  this  plan  of  treatment  are 
often  striking,  particularly  in  allaying  the  delirium  and  jactitation,  and 
procuring  quiet  and  refreshing  sleep.  Parents  will  object  less,  ae  a  rule, 
to  the  warm  bath  gradually  cooled  than  to  any  other" form  of  hydrotherapy. 
The  child  may  be  removed  from  the  warm  bath,  placed  upon  a  sheet 
wrung  out  of  tolerably  cold  water,  and  then  folded  in  blankets.  The  ice- 
cap is  very  useful  and  may  be  kept  constantly  applied  in  cases  in  which 
there  is  high  fever.  Medicinal  antipyretics  are  not  of  much  service  in 
comparison  with  cold  water. 

The  throat  symptoms,  if  mild,  do  not  require  much  treatment.  If 
severe,  the  locsl  measures  mentioned  under  diphtheria  should  be  used. 
Cold  applications  to  the  neck  are  to  be  preferred  to  hot,  though  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  get  a  child  to  submit  to  them.    In  connection  with  the 
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throat,  the  ears  should  be  specially  looked  after,  and  a  careful  diBinfection 
of  the  mouth  and  fauces  by  suitable  antiseptic  solutions  should  be  prac- 
tised. When  the  inflammation  extends  through  the  tubes  to  the  middle 
ear,  the  practitioner  should  either  himself  examine  daily  the  condition  of 
the  drum,  or,  when  available,  a  specialist  should  be  called  in  to  assist  him 
in  the  case.  The  careful  watching  of  this  membrane  day  by  day  and  the 
puncturing  of  it  if  the  tension  becomes  too  great  may  save  the  hearing  of 
the  child.  With  the  aid  of  cocaine  the  drum  is  readily  punctured.  The 
operation  may  be  repeated  at  intervals  if  the  pain  and  distention  return. 
No  complication  of  the  disease  is  more  serious  than  this  extension  of  the 
inflammatory  process  to  the  ear. 

The  nephritis  should  be  dealt  with  as  in  ordinary  cases;  indications 
for  treatment  will  be  found  under  the  appropriate  section.  It  is  worth 
mentioning,  however,  that  Jaccoud  insists  upon  the  great  value  of  milk  diet 
in  scarlet  fever  be  a  preventive  of  nephritis. 

Among  other  indications  for  treatment  in  the  disease  is  cardiac  weak- 
ness, which  is  usually  the  result  of  the  direct  action  of  the  poison,  and  is 
best  met  by  stimulants. 

Many  specifics  have  been  vaunted  in  scarlet  fever,  but  they  are  all 
uaeleea. 

VIII.  MEASLES. 

Daflnttloil. — An  acute,  highly  contagious  disorder,  characterized  by 
an  initial  coryza  and  a  rapidly  spreading  eruption. 

Btlolog^. — The  infection  of  measles  is  very  intense  and  immunity 
against  attack  not  nearly  so  common  as  in  scarlet  fever.  It  is  a  disease  of 
childhood,  but  unprotected  adults  are  liable  to  the  infection.  Indeed, 
measles  is  more  frequent  in  adults  than  is  scarlet  fever.  Within  the  first 
six  months  of  life  the  liability  is  not  so  marked,  though  infants  of  a  month 
or  three  weeks  may  be  attacked.  The  sexes  are  equally  affected.  The  con- 
tagion is  communicated  by  the  breath  and  by  the  seeretions,  particularly 
those  of  the  nose.    It  may  be  conveyed  by  a  third  person  and  by  fomites. 

The  disease  is  practically  endemic  in  large  centres  of  population,  and 
from  time  to  time  spreads  and  prevails  epidemically.  It  occurs  at  all  sea- 
sons, but  prevails  more  extensively  during  the  colder  months.  There  is 
no  infectious  disease  in  which  recurrence  is  more  frequent.  There  may 
be  a  second,  third,  or  even  a  fourth  attack. 

The  coniagium  of  the  disease  is  unknown.  No  one  of  the  various  organ- 
isms which  have  been  described  meets  the  requirements  of  Koch's  law. 

Mor'bid  Anatomy. — Measles  itself  rarely  kills,  but  the  complica- 
tions and  sequelffi  combine  to  make  it  a  very  fatal  affection  in  children. 
There  are  no  characteristic  post-mortem  appearances.  The  skin  changes 
are  those  associated  with  an  intense  hj^pertemia. 

There  is  a  catarrhal  condition  of  the  mucous  membranes,  particularly 
of  the  bronchi.  The  fatal  cases  show  almost  invariably  either  broncho- 
pneumonia, capillary  bronchitis  with  patches  of  collapse,  or  less  frequently 
lobar  pneumonia.    The  bronchial  glands  are  invariably  swollen.    Pleurisy 
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U  less  common.  Dnring  conTalesceiice  from  measles  there  is  a  special  lia- 
bility to  tuberculous  invasion,  and  tuberculous  broncho-pneumonia  claims 
B  large  number  of  victims.    The  bronchial  glands  may  also  be  affected. 

The  g&fltro-intestinal  mucosa  may  be  hypenemic.  Swelling  of  Peyer's 
glands  is  not  at  all  uncommon  and  may  reach  a  very  intense  grade  in  the 
patches. 

SymptonUI. — ^InenlntioiL — "From  seven  to  eighteen  days;  ofieaest 
fourteen."  The  disease  has  been  frequently  inoculated.  In  such  casee 
the  incubation  period  is  less  than  ten  days. 

InvuioiL^The  disease  usually  begins  with  symptoms  of  a  feverish 
cold.  There  are  sbiTerlngs  (not  often  a  definite  chill),  marked  coryza, 
sneezing,  running  at  the  nose,  redness  of  the  eyes  and  lids,  with  photo- 
phobia, and  within  twenty-four  hours  cough.  These  early  catarrhal  symp- 
toms are  more  marked  in  measles  than  in  any  other  infectious  disease  of 
children.  There  may  be  the  symptoms  so  commonly  associated  with  an 
on-coming  fever — nausea,  vomiting,  and  headache.  The  tongue  is  furred. 
Examination  of  the  throat  may  show  a  reddish  hypersemia  or  in  some  in- 
stances a  distinct  punctiform  rash. 
Occasionally  this  spreads  over  the 
whole  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  with  the  exception  of  the 
tongue.  The  temperature  at  this 
stage  is  usually  high,  reaching  from 
103°  to  104°,  ascending  gradually 
through  the  second  and  third  days. 
Eniption.  —  Usually  on  the 
fourth  day,  when  the  fever  and 
general  symptoms  have  reached 
fiieir  height,  the  rash  appears 
upon  the  cheeks  or  forehead  in 
the  form  of  small  red  papules, 
which  increase  in  size  and  spread 
over  the  neck  and  thorax.  When 
the  eruption  becomes  well  devel- 
oped the  face  is  swollen  and  cov- 
ered with  reddish  blotehes,  which 
often  have  rounded  or  crescentic  outlines.  Here  and  there  is  an  intervening 
portion  of  unaffected  skin.  At  this  stage  the  cervical  lymph-glands  may 
be  slightly  swollen  and  sore;  sometimes  also  the  glands  in  the  groins, 
axillse,  and  at  the  elbows.  The  papules  can  now  he  felt  with  the  finger. 
Sometimes  they  are  quite  shotty,  but  do  not  extend  deep  into  the  skin.  On 
the  trunk  and  extremities  the  ewelling  of  the  skin  is  not  so  noticeable, 
the  color  of  the  rash  not  so  intense  and  often  less  uniform.  The  mottled, 
blotchy  character  of  the  rash  appears  most  clearly  on  the  chest  or  the  abdo- 
men. The  rash  is  hypertemic  and  disappears  on  pressure,  but  in  the  more 
malignant  cases  it  may  become  hiemorrhagic.  The  general  symptoms  do 
not  abate  with  the  occvirrence  of  the  eruption.  They  persist  until  the  end 
of  the  fifth  or  the  sixth  day,  when  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  all  the  symp- 
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tome  become  mitigated;  Among  the  peculiarities  of  the  raah  may  be  men- 
tioned the  development  of  numerouE  miliary  vesicles  aod  the  occurrence  of 
petechia,  which  are  seen  occasionally  even  in  cases  of  moderate  sevetity. 
Preliminary  rashes  are  sometimes  seen,  chiefly  erythematous. 

Baoo&l  spots  were  described  by  Filatow  in  1895,  and  hy  Koplik  iu  1896. 
They  are  seen  on  a  level  with  the  bases  of  the  lower  milk  molars  on  either 
side,  or  at  the  line  of  junction  of  the  molars  when  the  jaws  are  closed. 
They  are  white  or  bluidi-white  specks,  surroimded  hy  red  areobe.  Their 
importance  depends  upon  the  fact  of  their  remarkable  constancy  in  the  dis- 
ease, and  their  occasional  appearance  before  the  exanthem. 

After  persisting  for  two  or  three  days  the  rash  gradually  fades  and 
desquamation  occurs  in  the  form  of  very  fine  branny  scales. 

Atypical  cases  are  eommon.  The  rash  may  appear  early,  within 
thirty-six  hours  of  the  onset  of  the  symptoms;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  delayed  until  the  sixth  day.  When  many  cases  occur  in  a  house- 
hold, one  of  the  children  may  have  all  the  initial  symptoms  and  "  sicken 
for  the  disease,"  as  it  is  said,  but  no  eruption  appears. 

Hemorrhagic  measles,  the  morbilli  luemoTrhagici,  is  seen  occasionally 
in  institutions,  particularly  when  the  hygienic  surroundings  are  bad,  or  one 
or  two  cases  develop  during  an  epidemic.  It  has  been  frequently  seen  in 
camps  and  when  the  disease  is  freshly  imported  into  a  native  population, 
as  in  the  Fiji  Islands. 

The  disease  sets  in  with  great  intensity^  the  rash  becomes  petechial, 
hsmorrhagee  occur  from  the  mucous  membranes,  the  constitutional  depres- 
sion is  very  great,  and  death  occurs  early  from  toxcemia. 

CompUeatioiui  and  BeipieUe.— The  existing  bronchitis  is  apt  to 
extend  into  the  smaller  tubes  and  lead  to  collapse  and  broncho-pneumonia. 
When  limited  in  extent,  this  causes  only  aggravation  of  the  cough  and  per- 
sistence of  the  fever  (symptoms  which  gradually  abate),  and  convalescence 
is  rapid;  but  in  debilitated  children,  more  particularly  in  institutions  and 
among  the  lower  classes,  this  complication  is  extremely  grave  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  high  death-rate  from  measles  in  the  community.  In 
some  instances  the  clinical  picture  is  that  of  a  suffocative  catarrh,  the 
result  of  a  widespread  involvement  of  the  smaller  tubes.  The  description 
of  the  condition  will  be  found  under  Broncho-pneumonia.  Lobar  pneu- 
monia is  less  common  and  perhaps  less  dangerous. 

laryngitis  is  not  uncommon:  the  voice  becomes  husky  and  the  cough 
croupy  in  character.  CEdema  of  the  glottis  is  very  rare.  Pseudo-mera- 
branoua  inflammatioB  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx  may  occur  and  prove 
fatal.  In  debilitated  infants  severe  stomatitis,  cancrum  oris,  or  ulcerative 
vulvitis  may  develop. 

Catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  is  not  very  uncommon,  and 
may  proceed  to  suppuration  and  to  perforation  of  the  drum.  The  con- 
junctival catarrh  rarely  leads  t«  further  trouble,  though  occasionally  the 
inflammation  becomes  purulent. 

Intestinal  catarrh  is  common  in  some  epidemics,  and  there  may  be  the 
Ffmptqms  of  acute  colitis. 
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Nephritis  is  an  exceedingly  rare  complication. 

Of  the  sequelse  of  measles,  tuberculosis  is  the  most  important— either 
an  involvement  of  the  bronchial  glands,  a  miliary  tuberculosis,  or  a  tuLcr- 
culous  broncho- pneumonia.  Arthritis  is  rare.  I  have  known  anchyloBis  of 
the  jaw  to  follow  measles  in  a  child  of  four  years.     Belapse  may  occor. 

Among  the  rarer  sequelie  are  paralyses.  Hemiplegia  is  very  rare,  but 
cases  of  paraplegia  have  been  described.  Thomas  Barlow  reports  a  fatal 
case  in  which  the  symptoms  occurred  early,  the  paralysis  extended  rapidly 
and  involved  the  upper  limbs,  and  death  took  place  on  the  eleventh  day. 
Marked  vascular  changes  were  found  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord, 
and  were  believed  to  depend  on  an  early  disseminated  myelitis.  Examina- 
tion of  the  peripheral  ner\e8  was  not  made.  While  some  of  these  cases  are 
due  to  an  ascending  myelitis,  others  are  probably  the  result  of  a  post- 
febrile polyneuritis. 

DiflifnoaiB,— From  scarlet  fever,  with  which  it  is  most  likely  to  be 
confounded,  measles  is  distinguished  by  the  longer  initial  stage  with  char- 
acteristic symptoms,  and  the  blotchy  irregular  character  of  the  rash,  which 
is  so  unlike  the  diffuse  uniform  erythema  of  scarlet  fever.  Occasionally 
in  measles,  when  the  throat  is  very  sore  and  the  eruption  pretty  diffuse, 
there  may  at  first  be  difficulty  in  determining  which  disease  is  present,  but 
a  few  days  should  suffice  to  make  the  diagnosis  clear.  As  a  rule  there 
is  oo  leucocytosis.  It  may  be  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  from  rotheln. 
I  have  more  than  once  known  practitioners  of  large  experience  unable 
to  agree  upon  a  diagnosis.  The  shorter  prodromal  stage,  the  slighter  fever 
in  many  cases,  are  perhaps  the  most  important  features.  It  is  difficult  to 
speak  definitely  about  the  distinctions  in  the  rash,  though  perhaps  the 
more  uniform  distribution  and  the  absence  of  the  crescentie  arrangement 
are  more  constant  in  rotheln.  In  Africans  the  disease  is  easily  recognized, 
the  papules  stand  out  with  great  plainness,  often  in  groups;  the  hyperemia 
is  to  be  seen  on  all  but  the  very  black  skins.  The  distribution  of  the 
rash,  the  coryza,  and  the  rash  in  the  mouth  are  important  points.  The 
conditions  under  which  measles  may  be  mistaken  for  small-pox  have 
already  been  described.  Of  drug  eruptions,  that  induced  by  copaiba  is  very 
like  measles,  but  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  fever  and 
catarrh.     Occasionally  erythema  multiforme  may  simulate  measles. 

Pxt^^OBis. — The  mortality  bills  of  large  cities  show  what  a  serious 
disease  measles  is  in  a  community.  Among  the  eruptive  fevers  it  ranks 
third  in  the  death-rate.  The  mortality  from  the  disease  itself  is  not  high, 
but  the  pulmonary  complications  render  it  one  of  the  most  serious  of  the 
diseases  of  children. 

In  some  epidemics  the  disease  is  of  great  severity.  In  institutions  and 
in  armies  the  death-rate  is  often  high.  The  fever  itself  is_rarely  a  source 
of  danger.  The  extension  of  the  catarrhal  symptoms  to  the  finer  bronchial 
tubes  is  the  most  serious  indication. 

Treatment. — Confinement  to  bed  in  a  well -ventilated  room  and  a 
light  diet  are  the  only  measures  necessary  in  cases  of  uncomplicated  measles. 
The  fever  rarely  reaches  a  dangerous  height.    If  it  does  it  may  be  lowered 
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by  sponging  or  by  the  tepid  bath  gradually  reduced.  If  the  rash  does  not 
come  out  v.eU,  warm  drinks  and  a  hot  bath  will  hasten  its  maturation. 
The  bowels  should  be  freely  opened.  If  the  cough  is  distreesing,  pare- 
goric and  a  mixture  of  ipecacuanha  wine  and  squills  should  be  given.  The 
patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  for  a  few  days  after  the  fever  subsides.  Dur- 
ing desquamation  the  skin  should  be  oiled  daily,  and  warm  baths  given 
to  facilitate  the  process.  The  convalescence  from  measles  is  the  most 
important  stage  of  the  disease.  Watchfulness  and  care  may  prevent  seri- 
ous pulmonary  complications.  The  frequency  with  which  the  motheTs 
of  children  with  simple  or  tuberculous  broncho-pneumonia  tell  ua  that 
*'  the  child  caught  cold  after  measles,"  and  the  contemplation  of  the  mor- 
tality bills  should  make  us  extremely  careful  in  our  management  of  tliia 
afFection. 

IX.  rt\JBEl.LA  {ROtheln,  Oemum  MeaaUs). 

This  exanthem  has  also  the  names  of  rubeola  notha,  or  epidemic  rose- 
ola, and,  as  it  is  supposed  to  present  features  common  to  both,  has  been  also 
known  as  hybrid  measles  or  hybrid  scarlet  fever.  It  is  now  generally 
regarded,  however,  as  a  separate  and  distinct  ajfection. 

Etiology. — It  is  propagated  by  contagion  and  spreads  with  great 
rapidity.  It  frequently  attacks  adults,  and  the  occurrence  of  either  measles 
or  scarlet  fever  in  childhood  is  no  protection  against  it.  The  epidemics 
of  it  are  often  very  extensive. 

SyiiiplomB. — These  are  usually  mild,  and  it  is  altogether  a  less  seri- 
ous affection  than  measles.  Very  exceptionally,  as  in  the  epidemics  studied 
by  Cheadle,  the  symptoms  are  severe. 

The  stage  of  incubation  ranges  from  ten  to  twelve  days. 

In  the  stage  of  invasion  there  are  chilliness,  headache,  pains  in  the 
back  and  legs,  and  eoryza.  A  macular,  rose-red  eruption  on  the  throat  is 
a  constant  symptom,  on  which  account,  indeed,  it  was  that  it  was  originally 
regarded  as  a  hybrid,  having  the  sore  throat  of  scarlet  fever  and  the  rash 
ot  measles.  There  may  be  very  slight  fever.  In  30  per  cent  of  Edwards's 
cases  the  temperature  did  not  rise  above  100°.  The  duration  of  this  stage 
is  somewhat  variable.  The  rash  usually  appears  on  the  first  day,  some 
writers  say  on  the  second,  and  others  again  give  the  duration  of  the  stage 
of  invasion  as  three  days.  Griffith  places  it  at  two  days.  The  eniption 
comes  out  first  on  the  face,  then  on  the  chest,  and  gradually  extends  so 
that  within  twenty-fonr  hours  it  is  scattered  over  the  whole  body.  It  may 
be  the  first  symptom  noted  by  the  mother.  The  eruption  consists  of  a 
number  of  round  or  oval,  slightly  raised  spots,  pinkish-red  in  color,  usually 
discrete,  but  sometimes  confiuent. 

The  color  of  the  rash  is  somewhat  brighter  than  in  measles.  The 
patches  are  less  distinctly  crescentic.  After  persisting  for  two  or  three 
days  (sometimes  longer),  it  gradually  fades  and  there  is  a  slight  furfura- 
ceous  desquamation.  The  rash  persists  as  a  rule  longer  than  in  scarlet 
fever  or  measles,  and  the  skin  is  slightly  stained  after  it.  The  lymphatic 
glands  of  the  neck  are  frequently  swollen,  and,  when  the  eruption  is  very 
intense  and  diffuse,  the  lymph-glands  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 
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There  are  no  special  compXcations.  The  dieeaee  asually  progresBes 
favorably;  but  is  rare  inatances,  as  in  those  reported  by  Cheadle,  the 
symptoms  are  of  greater  severity.  Albuminuria  may  occur  and  even 
nephritis.  Pneumonia  and  colitis  have  been  present  in  some  epidemics. 
Icterus  has  been  seen. 

diagnosis. — The  Blightnees  of  the  prodromal  symptoms,  the  mild- 
ness, or  the  absence  of  the  fever,  the  more  diffuse  character  of  the  rash, 
its  rose-red  color,  and  the  early  enlargement  of  the  cervical  glands,  are  the 
chief  points  of  distinction  between  rotheln  and  measles.  Dukes  has  de- 
scribed a  "  fourth  disease,"  distinguished  from  rotheln  chiefly  by  a  more 
diffuse  rash  and  a  longer  period  of  incubation. 

The  treatment  is  that  of  a  simple  febrile  affection. 

X.   EPIDEMIC    PAROTITIS  (ifwv^ 

Deflnitton. — An  infectious  disease,  characterized  by  inflammation  of 
the  parotid  gland.  The  testes  in  males  and  the  ovaries  and  breasts  ia 
females  are  sometimes  involved. 

Etiology. — The  nature  of  the  virus  is  nntnown. 

The  affection  has  all  the  eharacters  of  an  epidemic  disease.  It  is  said 
to  be  endemic  in  certain  localities,  and  probably  is  so  in  la^e  centres  of 
population.  At  certain  seasons,  particularly  in  the  spring  and  autumn 
months,  the  number  of  cases  increases  rapidly.  It  is  met  most  frequently 
in  childhood  and  adolescence.  Very  young  infants  and  adults  are  seldom 
attacked.  Males  are  somewhat  more  frequently  affected  than  females.  In 
institutions  and  schools  the  disease  has  been  known  to  attack  over  90  per 
cent  of  all  the  children.  It  may  be  curiously  localized  in  a  city  or  district. 
The  disease  is  contagious  and  spreads  from  patient  to  patient. 

A  remarkable  idiopa&ic,  non-specific  parotitis  may  follow  injury  or 
disease  of  the  abdominal  or  pelvic  organs  (see  Diseases  of  the  Salivary 
Glands). 

Bymptoma. — The  period  of  incubation  ia  from  two  to  three  weeks, 
and  there  are  rarely  any  symptoms  during  this  stage.  The  invasion  is 
marked  by  fever,  which  is  usually  slight,  rarely  rising  above  101°,  but  in 
exceptionally  severe  cases  going  up  to  103°  or  104°.  The  child  complains 
of  pain  just  below  the  ear  on  one  side.  Here  a  slight  swelling  is  noticed, 
which  increases  gradually,  until,  within  forty-eight  hours,  there  is  great 
enlargement  of  the  neck  and  side  of  the  cheek.  The  swelling  passes  for-  . 
ward  in  front  of  the  ear,  and  back  beneath  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle.  The 
other  Bide  usually  becomes  affected  within  a  day  or  two.  The  other  sali- 
vary glands  are  rarely  involved.  The  greatest  inconvenience  is  experi- 
enced in  taking  food,  for  the  patient  is  unable  to  open  the  mouth,  and 
even  speech  and  deglutition  become  difficult.  There  may  be  an  increase 
in  the  secretion  of  the  saliva,  but  the  reverse  is  sometimes  the  case.  tThere 
is  seldom  great  pain,  but,  instead,  an  unpleasant  feeling  of  tension  and 
tightness.  There  may  be  earache,  even  otitis  media,  and  slight  impairment 
of  hearing. 

After  persisting  for  from  seven  to  ten  days,  the  swelling  gradually 
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subsides  and  the  child  rapidly  regains  hia  strength  and  health  and  Is  none 
the  worse  for  the  attack. 

Occasionally  the  disease  is  rery  severe  and  characterized  by  high  fever, 
delirium,  and  great  prostration.  The  patient  may  even  lapse  into  a  typhoid 
condition. 

.  Orchitis. — Excessively  rare  before  puberty,  it  develops  usually  as  the 
parotitis  subsides,  or  indeed  a  week  or  ten  days  later.  One  or  both  testicles 
may  be  involved.  The  swelling  may  be  great,  and  occBsionally  effuaion 
takes  place  into  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  orchitis  may  develop  before 
the  parotitis,  or  in  rare  instances  may  be  the  only  manifestation  of  the 
infection  (orchilis  parolidea).  The  inflammation  increases  for  three  or  four 
days,  and  resolution  takes  place  gradually.  There  may  be  a  muco-purulent 
discharge  from  the  urethra.  In  severe  cases  atrophy  may  follow,  fortunately 
as  a  rule  only  in  one  oi^an;  occurring  in  both  before  puberty  the  natural 
development  la  usnally  checked.  Even  when  both  testicles  are  atrophied 
and  email,  sexual  vigor  may  be  retained.  The  proportion  of  cases  of  orchitis 
varies  in  different  ejHdemics;  Sll  cases  occurred  in  699  esses,  and  103  eases 
of  atrophy  followed  163  instances  of  orchitis  (Comby). 

A  vulvo-vaginitis  sometimes  occurs  in  girls,  and  the  breasts  may  be- 
come enlarged  and  tender.  Mastitis  has  been  seen  in  boys.  Involvement 
of  the  ovaries  is  rare. 

OompUoatlonB  and  Sequelce. — Of  these  the  cerebral  affections 
are  perhaps  the  most  serious.  As  already  mentioned,  there  may  be  de- 
lirium and  high  fever.  In  rare  instances  meningitis  has  been  found. 
Hemiplegia  and  coma  may  also  occur.  A  majority  of  the  fatal  cases  are 
associated  with  meningeal  symptoms.  These,  of  course,  are  very  rare  in 
comparison  with  the  frequency  of  the  disease;  yet,  in  the  Index  Catalogue, 
nnder  this  caption,  there  are  six  fatal  cases  mentioned.  In  some  epi- 
demics the  cerebral  complications  are  much  more  marked  than  in  others. 
Acute  mania  has  occurred,  and  there  are  instances  on  record  of  insanity 
following  the  disease. 

Arthritis,  albuminuria,  even  acute  ursemia  with  convulsions,  endocar- 
ditis, facial  paralysis,  hemiplegia,  and  peripheral  neuritis  are  occasional 
complications. 

Suppuration  of  the  gland  is  an  extremely  rare  complication  in  genuine 
idiopathic  mumps.  Gangrene  has  occasionally  occurred.  The  special 
senses  may  be  seriously  involved.  Many  cases  of  deafness  have  been  de- 
scribed in  connection  with  or  following  mumpa.  It,  unfortunately,  may 
be  permanent.  Affections  of  the  eye  are  rare,  but  atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerve  has  been  described.    The  lachrymal  glands  may  be  involved. 

Relapse  may  occur,  even  two  or  three,  and  chronic  hypertrophy  of  the 
gland  may  follow. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  usually  easy.  The  position  of  the 
swelling  in  front  of  and  below  the  ear  and  the  elevation  of  the  lobe  on  the 
affected  side  definitely  fix  the  locality  of  the  swelling.  In  children  in- 
flammation of  the  parotid,  apart  from  ordinary  mumps,  is  excessively  rare. 
Treatment. — It  is  well  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed  during  the  height- 
of  the  disease.    The  bowels  should  be  freely  opened,  and  the  patient  given 
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8  light  liquid  di«t.  No  luedicine  is  required  unless  the  fever  is  high,  in 
which  case  aconite  may  be  given.  Cold  compreseee  may  be  placed  on  the 
gland,  but  children,  as  a  rule,  prefer  hot  applications.  A  pad  of  cotton 
wadding  covered  with  oiled  silk  is  the  beet  application.  Suppuration  is 
hardly  ever  to  be  dreaded,  even  though  the  gland  become  very  tenae.  Should 
redness  and  tenderness  develop,  leeches  may  be  used.  With  delirium  and 
head  symptoms  the  ice-cap  may  be  applied.  In  a  robust  subject,  unlesB 
the  signs  of  constitutional  depression  are  extreme,  a  free  venesection  ma; 
do  good.  For  the  orchitis,  rest,  with  support  and  protection  of  the  swollen 
gland  with  cotton-wool,  is  usually  sufficient. 


XI.  WHOOPING  COUGH, 

D^nitlon. — A  specific  affection  characterized  by  convulsive  cough 
and  a  long-drawn  inspiration,  during  which  the  "  whoop  "  is  produced. 

EtiolO(fy. — The  disease  occurs  in  epidemic  form,  but  sporadic  cases 
appear  in  a  community  from  time  to  time.  It  is  directly  contagious  from 
person  to  person;  but  dwelling-rooms,  houses,  school-rooms,  and  other 
localities  may  be  infected  by  a  sick  child.  It  is,  however,  in  this  way  less 
contagious  than  other  diseases,  and  is  probably  most  often  taken  by  direct 
contact.  Koplik,  Czaplewski,  and  Hensel  have  described  a  bacillus  in  the 
sputum,  which  is  probably  the  specific  organism.  The  bacilli  are  pres- 
ent in  the  mucous  clumps,  with  other  forms  as  a  rule,  but  they  can  be  sepa- 
rated by  proper  meaus.  Koplik  found  them  in  13  of  16  cases  of  whooping- 
cough.  It  is  a  small  bacillus  with  rounded  ends,  a  little  larger  than  the 
influenza  bacillus.  It  is  a  facultative  aneerobe,  and  is  pathogenic  for  mice. 
There  are  still  doubtful  points  regarding  the  organism.  Epidemics  prevail 
for  two  or  three  months,  usually  during  the  winter  and  spring,  and  have 
a  curious  relation  to  other  diseases,  often  preceding  or  following  epidemics 
of  measles,  less  frequently  of  scarlet  fever. 

Children  between  the  first  and  second  dentitions  are  commonly  aSected. 
Sucklings  are,  however,  not  exempt,  and  I  have  seen  very  severe  attacks 
in  infants  under  six  weeks.  It  is  stated  that  girls  are  more  subject  to  the 
disease  than  boys.  Adults  and  old  people  are  sometimes  attacked,  and  in 
the  aged  it  may  be  a  very  serious  affection.  Many  persons  possess  immu- 
nity against  the  disease,  and,  though  frequently  exposed,  escape.  As  a 
rule,  one  attack  protects.  Belicate  aniemic  children  with  nasal  or  bron- 
chial catarrh  are  more  subject  to  the  disease  than  others.  According  to 
the  United  States  Census  Reports,  the  disease  is  more  than  twice  as  fatal 
in'the  negro  race  than  in  others. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Whooping-cough  itself  has  no  special  patho- 
logical changes.  In  fatal  cases  pulmonary  complications,  particularly 
broncho-pneumonia,  are  usually  present.  Collapse  and  compensatory  em- 
physema, vesicular  and  interstitial,  are  found,  and  the  tracheal  and  bron- 
chial glands  are  enlarged. 

Symptoms. — Catarrhal  and  paroxysmal  stages  can  be  recognized. 
There  is  a  variable  period  of  incubation  of  from  seven  to  ten  days.    In 
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the  eatarrhal  stage  the  child  has  the  symptomB  of  an  ordinary  cold,  which 
may  begin  with  slight  fever,  running  at  the  noee,  injection  of  the  eyes, 
and  a*  bronchial  cough,  usually  dry,  and  sometimeB  giving  indications  of  a 
epasmodic  character.  The  fever  is  usually  not  high,  and  slight  attention 
is  paid  to  the  syiuptoms,  which  are  thought  to  be  those  of  a  simple  catarrh. 
After  lasting  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  instead  of  subsiding,  the  cough  be- 
comes worse  and  more  convulsive  in  character. 

The  paroxysmal  itags,  marked  by  the  characteristic  cough,  i^ates  from 
the  first  appearance  of  the  "  whoop."  The  fit  begins  with  a  series  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  short  coughs  of  increasing  intensity,  and  then  with  a 
deep  inspiration  the  air  is  drawn  into  the  lungs,  making  the  "  whoop," 
which  may  be  heard  at  a  distance  and  from  which  the  disease  takes  its 
name.  This  loud  inspiratory  sound  may  sometimes  precede  the  series  of 
spasmodic  expiratory  eiforts.  Several  coughing-fits  may  succeed  each  other 
until  a  tenacious  mucus  is  ejected.  This  may  be  small  in  amount,  but 
after  a  series  of  coughing-fits  a  considerable  quantity  may  be  expec- 
torated. Not  infrequently  it  is  brought  up  by  vomiting  or  by  a  combina- 
tion of  cough  and  regurgitation.  There  may  be  only  four  or  five  of  these 
attacks  in  the  day,  or  in  severe  cases  they  may  recur  every  half-hour.  Dur- 
ing the  paroxysm  the  thorax  is  very  strongly  compressed  by  the  powerful 
expiratory  efforts,  and,  as  very  little  air  passes  in  through  the  glottis,  there 
are  signs  of  defective  aeration  of  the  blood;  the  face  becomes  swollen  and 
congested,  the  veins  are  prominent,  the  eyeballs  protrude,  and  the  con- 
junctivse  become  deeply  engorged.  Suffocation  indeed  seems  imminent, 
when  with  a  deep,  crowing  inspiration  air  enters  the  lungs  and  the  color 
is  qnickly  restored.  Children  are  usually  terrified  at  the  onset,  and  run 
at  once  to  the  mother  or  nurse  to  be  supported  during  the  attack.  Few 
dUeases  are  more  painful  to  witness.  In  severe  paroxysms  vomiting  is 
frequent  and  the  sphincters  may  be  opened.  The  urine  is  said  to  be  of 
high  specific  gravity  (103S-103^),  pale  yellow,  and  to  contain  much  uric 
acid. 

An  ulcer  under  the  tongue  is  a  very  common  event,  and  was  thought 
at  one  time  to  be  the  canse  of  the  disease. 

During  the  attack,  if  the  chest  be  examined,  the  resonance  is  defective 
in  the  expiratory  stage,  full  and  clear  during  the  deep,  crowing  inspiration; 
but  on  auscultation  during  the  latter  there  may  be  no  vesicular  murmur 
heard,  owing  to  the  slowness  with  which  the  air  passes  the  narrowed  glot- 
tis.   Bronchial  r&les  are  occasionally  heard. 

Among  circumstances  which  precipitate  a  paroxysm  are  emotion,  such 
as  crying,  and  any  irritation  about  the  throat.  Even  the  act  of  swallowing 
sometimes  seems  sufficient.  In  a  close  dusty  atmosphere  the  coughing- 
fits  are  more  frequent.  After  lasting  for  three  or  four  weeks  the  attacks 
become  lighter  and  finally  ceaee.  In  cases  of  ordinary  severity  the  course 
of  the  disease  is  rarely  under  six  weeks. 

The  complications  and  sequelie  of  whooping-cough  are  important.  Dur- 
ing the  extensive  venous  congestion  hsmorrhages  are  very  apt  to  occur 
in  the  form  of  petechiie,  particularly  about  the  forehead,  ecchymosis  of 
the  conjunctive,  epistaxis,   and   occasionally  hiemoptysis.     Hemorrhage 
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from  the  bowek  ia  rare,  CoDVuIsions  are  not  very  uDcommoD,  doe  perhapa 
to  the  extreme  engorgement  of  the  cerebral  cortex.  Vary  r&rely  hemiplegia 
or  monoplegia  follows.  Sudden  death  has  been  caused  by  extensive  sub- 
dural hemorrhage.  Whooping-cough  must  be  regarded  as  a  very  unusual 
cause  of  cerebral  palsy  in  children.  It  was  associated  with  3  of  my  series 
of  130  cases,  but  in  none  of  them  did  the  hemiplegia  come  on  during  the 
paroxysm,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  S.  West.  Bernhardt  has  described  an 
acutely  developing  spastic  paraplegia. 

The  persistent  vomiting  may  induce  marked  anemia  and  wasting.  The 
pulmonaiy  complications  which  follow  whooping-cough  are  extremely  seri- 
ous. During  tjie  severe  cough ing-spells  interstitial  emphysema  may  be 
induced,  more  rarely  pneumothorax.  I  saw  one  instance  in  which  rupture 
occurred,  evidently  near  the  root  of  the  lung,  and  the  air  passed  along  the 
trachea  and  reached  the  subcutaneous  tissues  of  the  neck,  a  condition 
which  has  been  known  to  become  general.  Broncho-pneiunonia,  with  its 
accompanying  collapse,  is  the  most  frequent  pulmonary  complication  and 
carries  off  a  large  number  of  children.  It  may  be  simple,  but  in  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  cases  the  process  is  tuberculous.  Pleurisy  is 
Bometimes  met  with  and  occasionally  lobar  pneumonia.  Enlargement  of 
Hie  bronchial  glands  is  very  common  in  whooping-cough  and  has  been 
thought  to  cause  the  disease.  It  may  sometimes  be  sufficient  to  produce 
dulness  over  the  manubrium.  During  the  spaBin  the  radial  pulae  is  small, 
the  right  heart  engorged,  and  during  and  after  the  attack  the  cardiac  action 
is  very  much  disturbed.  Serious  damage  may  result,  and  possibly  some 
of  the  cases  of  severe  vaWular  disease  in  children  who  have  bad  neither 
rheumatism  nor  scarlet  fever  may  be  attributed  to  the  terrible  heart  strain 
during  a  prolonged  attack  of  whooping-cough,  Roplik  regards  the  swelling 
about  the  face  and  eyes  as  an  important  sign  of  the  heart  strain.  Serious 
renal  complications  are  very  uncommon,  but  albumin  sometimes  and  sugar 
frequently  are  found  in  the  urine.  An  unusually  marked  leucocytosis 
appears  early,  chiefly  of  the  lymphocytes  (Meunier). 

DiagnoalB. — So  distinctive  is  the  "  whoop  "  of  the  disease  that  the 
diagnosis  is  very  easy;  but  occasionally  there  are  doubtful  cases,  particu- 
larly during  epidemics,  in  which  a  series  of  expiratory  coughs  occurs  with- 
out any  inspiratory  crow. 

FrognoBlB. — Taken  with  its  complications,  whooping-cough  must  be 
regarded  as  a  very  fatal  affection.  According  to  Dolan,  it  ranks  third 
among  the  fatal  diseases  of  children  in  England,  where  the  death-rate  per 
1,000,000  from  this  disease  is  5,000  annually.  The  younger  the  infant 
the  greater  is  the  probability  of  serious  complications.  The  deaths  are 
chiefly  among  children  of  the  poor  and  among  delicate  infants. 

Treatment. — Parents  should  he  warned  of  the  serious  nature  of 
whooping-cough,  the  gravity  of  which  is  scarcely  appreciated  by  the  pnb- 
lic.  Particular  care  should  be  taken  that  children  suspected  of  the  disease 
are  not«ent  to  the  public  schools  or  exposed  in  any  way  so  that  other  chil- 
dren can  become  contaminated.  There  is  more  reprehensible  neglect  in 
connection  with  this  than  with  any  other  disease.  The  patient  should  be 
isolated,  and  if  the  paroxysms  are  at  all  severe,  at  rest  in  bed.    Fresh  air, 
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n^ht  and  day,  is  a  most  eBsential  element  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease. 
The  medicinal  treatment  of  whooping-cough  is  most  unsatisfactory.  In 
the  catarrhal  etage  when  there  is  fever  the  child  should  be  in  bed  and  a 
saline  fever  mixture  administered.  If  the  cough  is  distressing,  ipecacuanha 
wine  and  paregoric  may  be  given.  For  the  paroxysmal  stage  a  auepiciouBly 
long  list  of  remedies  has  been  recommended,  twenty-two  in  one  popular 
text-book  on  therapeutics.  If  the  disease  is  due,  as  seeme  probable,  to  a 
germ  growing  upon  and  irritating  the  bronchial  mucosa,  a  germicidal  plan 
of  treatment  seems  highly  rational,  and  persistent  attempts  should  be  made 
to  discover  a  suitable  remedy.  Quinine  is  one  of  the  beet  drugs.  One 
Bixth  of  a  grain  may  be  given  three  times  a  day  for  each  month  of  age, 
and  H  grain  for  each  year  in  children  under  five  years.  BeeorcLa 
in  a  1-per-cent  solution,  swabbed  frequently  on  the  throat;  2  or  3  grains 
of  iodoform  to  an  ounce  of  starch  powder;  a  spray  of  carbolic  acid 
— ^have  all  been  warmly  recommended.  J.  Lewis  Smith  advises  the  use  of 
the  steam  atomizer  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  chlorate  of  potassium, 
and  bromide  of  potassium  in  glycerin.  Bromoform,  in  doses  of  1  to  5 
minims  suspended  in  syrup,  has  been  warmly  recommended  of  late.  Jacobi 
regards  belladonna  as  the  most  satisfactory  remedy.  He  gives  it  in  full 
doses,  as  much  as  one  sixth  of  a  grain  of  the  extract  to  a  child  of  six  or 
eight  months  three  times  a  day.  It  should  be  given  in  sufficient  doses  to 
produce  the  cutaneous  flush.  Good  results  have  been  obtained  by  the  use 
of  antipyrin  or  a  combination  of  it  with  bromine  (Kerley.) 

After  the  severity  of  the  attack  has  passed  and  convalescence  has 
begun,  the  child  should  be  watched  with  the  greatest  care.  It  is  just  at 
this  period  that  the  fatal  broncho-pneumonias  are  apt  to  develop.  The 
cough  sometimes  persists  for  months  and  the  child  remains  weak  and  deli- 
cate. Change  of  air  should  be  tried.  Such  a  patient  should  be  fed  with 
care,  and  given  tonics  and  cod-liver  oil. 

XII.  INFLUENZA  (La  Grippe). 

Deflnitioil.' — A  pandemic  disease,  appearing  at  irregular  intervals, 
characterized  by  extraordinary  rapidity  of  extension  and  the  large  number 
of  people  attacked.  Following  the  pandemic  there  are,  as  a  rule,  for  sev- 
eral years  endemic  or  epidemic  outbreaks  in  different  regions.  Clinically, 
the  disease  has  protean  aspects,  but  with  a  special  tendency  to  attack  the 
respiratory  mucous  membranes. 

History. — Great  pandemics  have  been  recognized  since  the  sixteenth 
century.  There  have  been  four  with  their  succeeding  epidemics  during 
the  present  century— 1830-'33,  1836-'37,  184r-'48,  and  1889-'90.  The 
last  pandemic  began,  as  others  had  done  before,  in  some  of  the  distant  prov- 
inces of  Husaia  (hence  the  name  Russian  fever)  in  October,  and  by  the 
beginning  of  November  it  had  reached  Moscow.  By  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber Berlin  was  attacked.  By  the  middle  of  December  it  was  in  London, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  month  it  had  invaded  New  York,  and  was  widely 
distributed  over  the  entire  continent.  Within  a  year  it  had  visited  nearly 
all  parta  of  the  earth. 
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The  duration  of  an  epidemic  in  any  one  locality  is  from  six  to  eight 
weeks.  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  dengue,  there  is  no  dieease  which 
attacks  indiscriminately  ho  large  a  proportion  of  the  inhabitante.  For- 
tunately, as  in  dengue,  the  rate  of  mortality  is  very  low,  but  the  last  epi- 
demic taught  us  to  recognize  in  influenza,  particularly  its  sequels  and  com- 
plications, one  of  the  most  Serious  of  all  specific  diseases.  The  opportunity 
for  studying  the  disease  in  the  last  epidemic  has  thrown  much  light  upon 
many  problems.  Among  the  most  notable  productions  were  the  work  of 
Pfeiffer  in  discovering  the  specific  germ,  the  elaborate  Berlin  report  by  von 
Leyden  and  Senator,  and  the  Local  Government  Board's  report  by  l^arsons. 
Leichtenstern's  article  in  Nothnagel's  Handbuch  is  the  most  masterly  and 
systematic  consideration  of  the  dissese  in  the  literature. 

Etiology. — What  relation  has  the  epidemie  influenza  to  the  ordinary 
influenza  cold  or  catarrhal  fever  (commonly  also  called  the  grippe),  which 
is  constantly  present  in  the  community?  Leichtenstern  answers  this  ques- 
tion by  making  the  following  divisions:  (1)  Epidemic  influenza  vera,  caused 
by  Pfeiffer'a  bacillus;  (2)  endemic-epidemic  infiuema  pera,  which  often 
develops  for  several  years  in  succession  after  a  pandemic,  also  caused  by  the 
same  bacillus;  (3)  endemic  influenza  nostras,  pseudo-influenza  or  catarrhal 
fever,  commonly  called  the  grippe,  which  is  a  special  disease,  still  of  un- 
known etiology,  and  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  true  influenza  as 
cholera  nostras  does  to  Asiatic  cholera. 

During  the  past  ten  years,  since  the  great  pandemic  of  1889-90,  there 
have  been  epidemics  in  different  localities,  varying  in  extent  and  intensity. 

The  disease  is  highly  contagious;  it  spreads  with  remarkable  rapidity, 
which,  however,  is  not  greater  than  modem  methods  of  conveyance.  In 
the  great  pandemic  of  1889-'90  some  of  the  large  prisons  escaped  entirely. 
The  outbreak  of  epidemics  is  indepetadent  of  all  seasonal  and  meteorological 
conditions,  though  the  worst  have  been  in  the  colder  seasons  of  the  year. 
One  attack  does  not  necessarily  protect  from  a  subsequent  one.  A  few 
persons  appear  not  to  be  liable  to  the  disease. 

Bacteriology.— In  189?  Pfeiffer  isolated  a  bacillus  from  the  nasal 
and  bronchial  secretions,  which  is  recognized  as  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
It  is  a  small,  non-motile  organism,  which  stains  well  in  Loefiler's  methylene 
blue,  or  in  a  dilute,  pale-red  solution  of  carbol-fuchsin  in  wat«r.  On  cul- 
ture media  it  grows  only  in  the  presence  of  hiemoglobin.  The  bacilli  are 
present  in  enormous  numbers  in  the  nasal  and  bronchial  secretions  of 
patients,  in  the  latter  almost  in  pure  cultures.  They  persist  often  after 
the  severe  symptoms  have  subsided. 

The  much-discuBsed  question  whether  during  the  presence  of  an  epi- 
demic human  influenza  attacks  animals  must  be  answered  in  the  negative. 
In  great  pandemics  of  influenza  the  general  rule  holds  good  that  other 
diseases  do  not  prevail  to  the  same  extent.  Anders  has  brought  forward 
statistics  to  indicate  that  the  outbreaks  of  malaria  are  very  much  dimin- 
ished during  the  prevalence  of  influenza. 

BymptoniB. — The  incubation  period  is  "  from  one  to  four  days;  oft«n- 
est  three  to  four  days."  The  onset  is  usually  abrupt,  with  fever  and  iti 
associated  phenomena. 
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Types  of  the  Dlaease. — The  manifeetationB  are  io  extraordinarily 
complex  that  it  is  beet  to  describe  them  under  types  of  the  disease. 

1.  Beapiratory. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  respiTatory  tract  from 
the  nose  to  the  air-cells  of  the  lunge  may  be  regarded  as  the  seat  of  election 
of  the  influenza  bacilli.  In  the  simple  forms  the  disease  sets  in  with  eoryza, 
and  presents  the  features  of  an  acute  catarrhal  fever,  with  perhaps  rather 
more  prostration  and  debility  than  is  usual.  In  other  cases  the  catarrhal 
symptoms  persist,  bronchitis  develops,  the  fever  continues,  there  is  de- 
lirium and  much  prostration,  and  the  picture  may  even  be  that  of  severe 
typhoid.  The  graver  respiratory  conditions  are  bronchitis,  pleurisy,  and 
pneumonia.  The  bronchitis  has  really  no  special  peculiarities.  The  sputum 
is  supposed  by  many  to  be  distinctive.  Sometimes  it  is  in  extraordinary 
amounts,  very  thin,  and  containing  purulent  masses.  Pfeiffer  regards 
sputum  of  a  greenish-yellow  color  and  in  coin-like  lumps  as  almost  char- 
acteristic of  influenza.  In  other  cases  there  may  be  a  dark  red,  bloody 
sputum.  One  of  the  most  distressing  sequels  of  the  influenza  bronchitis 
is  diffuse  bronchiectasis,  of  which  I  have  seen  several  instances.  It 
occasionally  happens  that  the  bronchitis  is  of  great  intensity  and  reaches 
the  finer  tubes,  so  that  the  patient  becomes  cyanosed  or  even  asphyxiated. 

Influenza  pneumonia  is  one  of  the  most  serious  manifestations,  and  may 
depend  upon  Pfeiffer's  bacillus  itself,  or  is  the  result  of  a  mixed  infection. 
The  true  influenza  pneumonia  is  most  commonly  lobular  or  catarrhal,  less 
often  croupous.  Much  of  the  mortahty  of  the  disease  depends  upon  the 
fatal  character  of  this  complication.  The  clinical  course  of  the  cases  is 
often  irregular  and  the  symptoms  are  obscure  or  masked. 

Influenza  pleurisy  is  more  rare,  but  cases  of  primary  involvement  of  the 
pleura  are  reported.  It  is  very  apt  to  lead  to  empyema.  Pulmonary 
tuberculosis  is  usually  much  aggravated  by  an  attAck  of  influenza. 

2.  Nervous  Form. — Without  any  catarrhal  symptoms  there  may  be 
severe  headache,  pain  in  the  back  and  joints,  with  profound  prostration. 
Many  remarkable  nervous  manifestations  were  noted  during  the  last  epi- 
demic.  Among  the  more  serious  may  be  mentioned  meningitis  and  en- 
cephalitis, the  latter  leading  to  hemiplegia  or  monoplegia.  Abscess  of  the 
brain  has  followed  in  acute  cases.  All  forms  of  neuritis  are  not  uncom- 
mon, and  in  some  cases  are  characterized  by  marked  disturbance  of  motion 
and  sensation.  Judging  from  the  accounts  in  the  literature,  almost  every 
form  of  disease  of  the  nervous  system  may  follow  influenza. 

To  involvement  of  the  nerves  may  be  ascribed  some  of  the  common 
cardiac  symptoms,  such  as  persistent  irregularity,  tachycardia  or  brady- 
cardia, and  attacks  of  angina  pectoris.  Among  the  most  important  of  the 
nervous  sequelse  are  depression  of  spirits,  melancholia,  and  in  some  cases 
dementia. 

3.  Oastro-inteatinal  Form. — ^With  the  onset  of  the  fever  there  may  be 
nausea  and  vomiting,  or  the  attack  may  set  in  with  abdominal  pain,  profuse 
diarrhoea,  and  collapse.  In  some  epidemics  jaundice  has  been  a  common 
symptom.  In  a  considerable  number  of  the  cases  there  is  enlargement  of 
the  spleen,  depending  chiefly  upon  the  intensity  of  the  fever. 

4.  Fd)rUi  Form. — The  fever  in  influenza  is  very  variable,  but  it  is 
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important  to  recognize  that  it  may  be  the  only  manifestation  of  the  dis- 
ease. It  ia  sometimes  markedly  remittent,  with  chills;  or  in  rare  cases 
there  is  a  protracted,  continued  fever  of  several  veeks  duration,  which 
simulates  typhoid  closely  (W.  W.  Johnston). 

While  these  are  perhaps  the  most  common  forms  with  their  complica- 
tions, there  are  many  others,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  follow- 
ing: Various  renal  affections  have  been  noted.  Q.  Baumgarten  has  called 
attention  to  the  frequency  of  nephritis  in  the  recent  epidemic.  Orchitis 
has  been  also  seen.  Endocarditis  and  pericarditis,  phlebitis  and  thrombosis 
of  the  various  vessels  are  reported.  Herpes  is  common.  A  diffuse  erythema 
sometimes  occurs,  occasionally  purpura.  Catarrhal  conjunctivitis  is  a  fre- 
quent event.  Iritis,  and  in  rare  instances  optic  neuritis,  have  been  met 
with.  Acute  otitis  media  was  a  commoa  complication.  I  have  seen  severe 
and  persistent  vertigo  follow  influenza,  probably  from  involvement  of  the 
labyrinth. 

Since  the  late  severe  epidemics  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  date  various  * 
ailments  or  chronic  ill-health  from  influenza.  In  many  eases  this  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  astonishing  the  number  of  people  who  have  been  crippled  in 
health  for  years  after  an  attack. 

DlagnOBls. — During  a  pandemic  the  cases  offer  but  slight  difficulty. 
The  profoundness  of  the  prostration,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  intensity 
of  the  disease,  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features.  In  the  reepiratoiy 
form  the  diagnosis  may  be  made  by  the  bacteriological  examination  of  the 
sputum,  a  procedure  which  should  be  resorted  to  early  in  a  suspected  epi- 
demic. The  differentiation  of  the  various  forms  has  been  already  suffi- 
ciently considered. 

Treatment. — Isolation  should  be  practised  when  possible,  and  old 
people  should  be  guarded  against  all  possible  sources  of  infection.  The 
secretions,  nasal  and  bronchial,  should  be  thoroughly  disinfected.  In  every 
case  the  disease  should  be  regarded  as  serious,  and  the  patient  should  be 
confined  to  bed  until  the  fever  has  completely  disappeared.  In  this  way 
alone  can  serious  complications  be  avoided.  From  the  outset  the  treatment 
should  be  supporting,  and  the  patient  should  be  carefully  fed  and  well 
nursed.  The  bowels  should  be  opened  by  a  dose  of  calomel  or  a  saline 
draught.  At  night  10  grains  of  Dover's  powder  may  be  given.  At  the 
onset  a  warm  bath  is  aometimea  grateful  in  relieving  the  pain  in  the  back 
and  limbs,  but  great  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  bed  well  warmed, 
and  the  patient  should  be  given  after  it  a  drink  of  hot  lemonade.  If  the 
fever  is  high  and  there  is  delirium,  small  doses  of  antipyria  may  be  given 
and  an  ice-cap  applied  to  the  head.  The  medicinal  antipyretics  should  be 
used  with  caution,  as  profound  prostration  sometimes  develops  in  these 
cases.  Too  much  stress  should  not  be  laid  upon  the  mental  features.  De- 
lirium may  be  marked  even  with  slight  fever.  In  the  cases  with  great  car- 
diac weakness  siamulants  should  be  given  freely,  and  during  convalescence 
strychnia  in  full  doses. 

The  intense  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  and  other  complications  should 
receive  their  appropriate  treatment.  The  convalescence  requires  careful 
management,  and  it  may  be  weeks  or  months  before  the  patient  is  restored 
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to  toll  health.  A  good  nutritiom  diet,  change  of  air,  and  pleasant  Bur- 
Toundings  are  essential.  The  depression  of  spirits  following  this  disease 
is  one  of  its  most  unpleasant  and  obstinate  features. 

Xlll.  DENGUE. 

Definition. — An  acute  infectious  disease  of  tropical  and  subtropical 
regions,  characterized  by  febrile  paroxysms,  pains  in  the  joints  and  mus- 
cles, an  initial  erythematous,  and  a  terminal  polymorphous  eruption. 

It  is  known  as  break-bone  fsver  from  the  atrocious  character  of  the  pain, 
and  dandy  fever  from  the  stiff,  dandified  gait.  The  word  dengue  is  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  a  Spanish,  or  possibly  Kindoostanee,  equivalent  of 
the  word  dandy. 

Sistoi7  and  Geographical  Dlatrllmtion.— The  disease  was  first 
recognized  in  1779  in  Cairo  and  in  Java,  where  Brylon  described  the  out- 
break in  Batavia.  The  description  by  Benjamin  Bush  of  the  epidemic 
in  Philadelphia  in  1780  is  one  of  the  first,  and  one  of  the  very  best  ac- 
counts of  the  disease.  Between  1824  and  1828  it  was  prevalent  at  intervals 
in  India  and  in  the  Southern  States.  S.  H.  Dickson  gives  a  graphic  de- 
scription of  the  disease  as  it  appeared  in  Charleston  in  1838.  Since  that 
date  there  have  been  four  or  five  widespread  epidemics  in  tropical  coun- 
tries  and  on  this  continent  along  the  Gulf  States,  the  last  in  the  summer 
of  1897.  None  of  the  recent  epidemics  have  extended  into  the  Northern 
States,  but  in  1888  it  prevailed  as  far  north  as  Virginia. 

Stiology. — The  rapidity  of  diffusion  and  the  pandemic  character  are 
the  two  most  important  features  of  dengue.  There  is  no  disease,  not  even 
influenza,  which  attacks  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  population.  In  Galves- 
ton, in  1897,  20,000  people  were  attacked  within  two  months.  It  appears 
to  belong  to  the  group  of  exanthematic  fevers,  and  has  theif  highly  infec- 
tious characters.  A  micrococcus  has  been  found  in  the  blood  of  patients  by 
McLaughlin,  of  Texas. 

As  the  disease  is  rarely  fatal,  no  observations  have  been  made  upon  its 
pathological  anatomy. 

SymptomB.— The  period  of  incubation  is  from  three  to  five  days, 
during  which  the  patient  feels  well.  The  attack  sets  in  suddenly  with 
headache,  chilly  feelings,  and  intense  aching  pains  in  the  joints  and  mus- 
cles. The  temperature  rises  gradually,  and  may  reach  10C°  or  107'.  The 
pulse  is  rapid,  and  there  are  the  other  phenomena  flasociated  with  acute 
fever — loss  of  appetite,  coated  tongue,  slight  nocturnal  delirium,  and  con- 
centrated urine.  The  face  has  a  suffused,  bloated  appearance,  the  eyes  are 
injected,  and  the  visible  mucous  membranes  are  flushed.  There  is  a  con- 
gested, erythematous  state  of  the  skin.  Rush's  description  of  the  pains  is 
worth  quoting,  as  in  it  the  epithet  break-bone  occurs  in  the  literature  for 
the  first  time.  "  The  pains  which  accompanied  this  fever  were  exquisitely 
severe  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs.  The  pains  in  the  head  were  sometimes 
in  the  back  parts  of  it,  and  at  other  times  they  occupied  only  the  eyeballs. 
In  some  people  the  pains  were  so  acute  in  their  backs  and  hips  that  they 
could  not  lie  in  bed.    In  others,  the  pains  affected  the  neck  and  arms,  so 
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as  to  produce  in  one  instance  a  difficulty  of  moving  the  fingers  of  the  right 
hand.  They  all  complained  more  or  leas  of  a  sorenese  in  the  aeats  of  these 
pains,  particularly  when  they  occupied  the  head  and  eyeballs.  A  few  com- 
plained of  their  flesh  being  sore  to  the  touch  in  every  part  of  the  body. 
From  these  circumstances  the  disease  was  sometimes  believed  to  be  a  rheu- 
matism, but  its  more  general  name  among  all  classes  of  people  was  the  break- 
bone  fever."  The  large  and  small  joints  are  affected,  sometimes  in  suc- 
cession, and  become  swollen,  red,  and  painful.  In  some  cases  cutaneous  hy- 
penesthesia  has  been  noted.  Hsemorrhage  from  the  mucous  membranes  was 
noted  by  Rush.    Black  vomit  has  also  been  described  by  several  observers. 

The  fever  gradually  reaches  its  maximum  by  the  third  or  fourth  day; 
the  patient  then  enters  upon  the  apyretic  period,  which  may  last  from  two 
to  four  days,  and  in  which  he  feels  prostrated  and  stiff.  A  second  paroxysm 
of  fever  then  occurs,  and  the  pains  return.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  an 
eruption  is  common,  which,  judging  from  the  description,  has  nothing 
distinctive,  being  sometimes  macular,  like  that  of  measles,  sometimes  dif- 
fuse and  scarla tin i form,  or  papular,  or  lichen-like.  In  other  instances  the 
rash  has  been  described  as  urticarial,  or  even  vesicular.  Certain  writers 
describe  inflammation  and  hyperemia  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose,  mouth,  and  pharyn.x.  Enlargement  of  the  lymph-glands  is  not  un- 
common, and.  may  persist  for  weeks  after  the  disappearance  of  the  fever. 
Convalescence  is  often  protracted,  and  there  is  a  degree  of  mental  and 
physical  prostration  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  primary 
attock.  The  pains  in  the  joints  or  muscles,  sometimes  very  local,  may  per- 
sist for  weeks.  Hush  refers  to  the  former,  stating  that  a  young  lady  after 
recovery  said  it  should  be  called  break-heart,  not  break-bone,  fever.  The 
average  duration  of  a  moderate  attack  is  from  seven  to  eight  days.  Dengue 
is  very  seldom  fatal.    Dickson  saw  three  deaths  in  the  Charleston  epidemic. 

Complications  are  rare.  Insomnia  and  occasionally  delirium,  resem- 
bling somewhat  the  alcoholic  form,  have  been  observed,  and  convulsions 
in  children.    A  relapse  may  occur  even  as  late  as  two  weeks. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  disease,  prevailing  as  it  does  in  epidemic  form 
and  attacking  all  classes  indiscriminately,  rarely  offers  any  special  difficulty. 
Isolated  eases  might  be  mistaken  at  first  for  acute  rheumatism.  The  im- 
portant question  of  the  differentiation  between  yellow  fever  and  dengue 
will  be  considered  later. 

Treatment. — This  is  entirely  symptomatic.  Quinine  is  stated  to  !ie 
a  prophylactic,  but  on  insufficient  grounds.  Hydrotherapy  may  be  em- 
ployed to  reduce  the  fever.  The  salicylates  or  antipyrin  may  he  tried  for 
the  pains,  which  usually,  however,  require  opium.  During  convalescence 
iodide  of  potassium  is  recommended  for  the  arthritic  paine,  and  tonics  are 
indicated. 

XIV.    CEREBRO-8PINAL   FEVER. 
Deflnitioil, — An   infectious   disease,   occurring  sporadically   and   in 
epidemics,  caused  by  the  diplococcus  intracellularis,  characterized  by  in- 
flammation of  the  cerebro-spinal  meninges  and  a  clinical  course  of  great 
irregularity. 
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The  affection  is  also  known  by  the  names  of  malignant  purpuric  fever, 
petechial  fever,  and  epotted  fever. 

History. — Vieueseuz  first  described  a  small  outbreak  in  Geneva  in 
1805.  In  1806  L.  Danielson  and  E.  Mann  {Medical  and  Agricultural 
Kegister,  Boston)  gave  an  account  of  "  a  singular  and  very  mortal  disease 
which  lately  made  its  appearance  in  Medford,  Mass." 

The  disease  attracted  much  attention  and  was  the  subject  of  several 
very  careful  studies.  The  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  in  1809,  ap- 
pointed James  Jackson,  Thomas  Welch,  and  J.  C.  Warren  to  investigate  it. 
Klisba  North's  little  book  (1811)  gives  a  full  account  of  the  early  epi- 
demics. Still^'s  monograph  (1867)  and  the  elaborate  section  in  vol,  i  of 
Joseph  Jones'  vorks  contain  details  of  the  later  American  outbreaks. 
Hirsch's  Geographical  Pathology,  the  appendix  by  Ormerod  to  his  article 
in  Allhutt's  System,  and  better's  comprehensive  article  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  Practice,  vol.  xvi,  give  full  details  of  the  epidemics  in  different 
conntries.  Hirsch  divides  the  outbreaks  into  four  periods:  From  1805 
to  1S30,  in  which  the  disease  was  most  prevalent  throughout  the  United 
States;  a  second  period,  from  1837  to  1850,  when  the  disease  prevailed  ex- 
tensively in  France,  and  there  were  a  few  outbreaks  in  the  United  States; 
a  third  period,  from  1854  to  1874,  when  there  were  outbreaks  in  Europe 
and  several  extensive  epidemics  in  this  country.  During  the  civil  war 
there  were  comparatively  few  caaes  of  the  disease.  It  prevailed  extensively 
in  the  Ottawa  Valley  early  in  the  seventies.  In  the  fourth  period,  from 
1875  to  the  present  time,  the  disease  has  broken  out  in  a  great  many 
regions.  During  the  past  decade  there  have  been  localized  outbreaks  in 
many  lands.  In  this  country,  during  1898-'99,  it  prevailed  in  mild  form 
in  27  States,  The  outbreak  in  Boston  has  been  described  hy  Councilman, 
Mallory,  and  Wright,  in  Chicago  hy  Class,  and  in  Baltimore  hy  the  writer 
(Cavendish  Lecture,  Philadelphia  Medical  Journal,  1899).  It  is  a  rare 
disease  in  Great  Britain.  In  Ireland  there  have  been  a  few  outbreaks, 
a  mild  one  last  year. 

Etiology .^-Gerebro-spinal  fever  occurs  in  epidemic  and  in  sporadic 
forms.  The  epidemics  are  localized,  occurring  in  certain  regions,  and  are 
rarely  very  widespread.  As  a  rule,  country  districts  have  been  more 
affiicted  than  cities.  The  outbreaks  have  occurred  most  frequently  in  the 
winter  and  spring.  The  concentration  of  individuals,  as  of  troops  in  lat'ge 
barracks,  seems  to  be  a  special  factorj  and  epidemics  on  the  Continent 
show  how  liable  recruits  and  young  soldiers  are  to  the  disease.  In  civil 
life  children  and  young  adults  are  most  susceptible.  Over-exertion,  long 
marches  in  the  heat,  depressing  mental  and  bodily  surroundings,  and  the 
misery  and  squalor  of  the  large  tenement  houses  in  cities  are  predisposing 
causes.  The  disease  seems  not  to  be  directly  contagious,  and  is  probably 
not  transmitted  by  clothing  or  the  excretions.  It  is  very  rare  to  have 
more  than  one  or  two  cases  in  a  house,  and  in  a  city  epidemic  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  cases  is  very  irregular.  Councilman  has  found  five  instances 
in  which  the  same  individual  is  reported  to  have  had  the  disease  twice. 

Sporadic  eer^ro-spinal  fever  occurs  in  all  the  larger  cities  and  in  the 
country  districts  of  thia  continent.    The  disease  lingers  in  a  city  indefinitely 
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after  an  outbteak,  and  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  a  moderate 
number  of  cases  occur  every  year.  It  seems  probable  that  the  form  of 
lueningitis  known  as  the  posterior  basic  is  of  this  nature,  and  Still  at  the 
Great  Ormond  Street  Hospital  and  Hunter  and  Nuttoll  have  isolated  an 
organism  similar  to  the  diplococcus  intraceilularis.  The  clinical  and  ana- 
tomical features  of  this  form  are  very  fully  discussed  by  Barlow  and  Lees 
in  Allbutt's  System.  It  is  very  desirable .  that  these  sporadic  forma  of 
menin^tis,  both  in  adults  and  in  children,  should  be  carefully  studied 
by  the  newer  methods  to  determine  the  relative  incidence  of  the  forma 
due  to  the  pneumococcus  and  to  the  diplococcus  intracellularia.  The 
clinical  features,  too,  of  the  sporadic  forms  present  interesting  variations 
which  are  worthy  of  additional  study. 

Bacteriology. — In  1887  Weichselbaum  described  an  organism,  the 
Diplococcus  intracellularis  meningitidis,  which  was  probably  the  same  as 
one  previously  found  by  Leichtenstern.  In  the  tissues  the  organism  is 
almost  constantly  within  the  polynuclear  leucocytes.  In  cultures  it  has 
weU-charactcrized  features,  and  is  distinguishable  from  the  pneumococcus. 
Since  Weichselba urn's  observations  this  organism  has  been  met  with  in 
all  carefully  studied  epidemics  of  the  disease.  In  the  Boston  outbreak, 
in  35  of  the  cases  on  which  post-mortem  examinations  were  made,  the 
diplococci  were  demonstrated  in  all  but  4,  in  one  of  which  they  had  pre- 
viously been  found  in  fluid  withdrawn  by  spinal  puncture.  The  other 
3  cases  were  chronic.  Since  the  appearance  of  the  last  edition  (1898)  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  a  small  outbreak,  and  we  have 
found  the  diplococcus  tntracollularis  in  all  of  the  acute  cases.  The  recent 
studies,  too,  in  Paris  and  Germany  have  all  been  confirmatory  of  the 
constant  association  of  this  organism  with  the  disease. 

Uorbld  Aoatomy. — In  malignant  cases  there  may  be  no  characteris- 
tic changes,  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  showing  only  extreme  congestion, 
which  was  the  lesion  described  by  Vieusseux.  In  a  majority  of  the  acutely 
fatal  cases  death  occurs  within  the  first  week.  There  is  intense  injection  of 
the  pia-arachnoid.  The  exudate  is  usually  fibrino-purulent,  most  marked 
at  the  base  of  the  brain,  where  the  meninges  may  be  greatly  thickened  and 
plastered  over  with  it.  On  the  cortex  there  may  be  much  lymph  along 
the  larger  fissures  and  in  the  sulci;  sometimes  the  entire  cortex  is  covered 
with  a  thick,  purulent  exudate.  It  deserves  to  be  recorded  that  Daniclson 
and  Mann  made  five  autopsies  and  were  the  first  to  describe  "  a  fluid  resem- 
bling pus  between  the  dura  and  pia  mater."  The  cord  is  always  involved 
with  the  brain.  The  exudate  is  more  abundant  on  the  posterior  surface, 
and  involves,  as  a  rule,  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions  more  than  the  cervical 
portion. 

In  the  more  chronic  cases  there  is  general  thickening  of  the  meninges 
and  scattered  yellow  patches  mark  where  the  exudate  has  been.  The  ven- 
tricles in  the  acute  eases  are  dilated  and  contain  a  turbid  fluid,  or  in  the 
posterior  cornua  pure  pus.  In  the  chronic  cases  the  dilatation  may  be  very 
great.  The  bruin  substance  is  usually  a  little  softer  than  normal  and  has 
a  pinkish  tinge;  foci  of  htemorrhape  and  of  encephalitis  may  be  fonnd. 
The  cranial  nerves  are  usually  involved,  particularly  the  second,  fifth,  sct- 
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enth,  and  ei^th.  ^e  spmol  nerre  roots  are  also  found  imbedded  in  the 
exudate. 

Microecopicall;,  the  exudate  consista  largely  of  polyuudear  lieucocytes 
cloGelj  packed  in  a  fibrinoua  material.  Flexner  and  Barker  describe  larger 
cells,  from  two  to  eight  times  the  diameter  of  a  leucocyte.  The  lesions  io 
the  &sue  of  the  brain  and  cord,  according  to  Councilman,  are  more  marked 
in  this  than  in  other  forms.  They  consist  chiefly  in  infiltration  of  the 
tissue  with  pus  cells,  whieh  extend  downward  in  the  perivascular  spaces.  In 
some  instances  there  are  foci  of  purulent  infiltration  and  hemorrhage. 
The  neuroglia  cells  are  swollen,  with  large,  clear,  and  vesicular  nuclei. 
The  ganglion  cells  show  leee  marked  changes.  Diplococci  are  found  in 
variable  numbers  in  the  exudate,  being  more  numerous  in  the  brain  than  in 
the  cord. 

IiMtons  In  Othar  Parto. — In  one  of  the  Boston  cases,  examination 
of  the  nasal  secretion  during  life  showed  diplococci,  and  in  this  instance 
there  was  found  poet  mortem  a  purulent  infiltration  of  the  mucous  mem* 
brane.    In  two  other  cases  this  membrane  was  normal. 

Lunga. — Pneumonia  and  pleurisy  have  been  described  in  the  disease. 
Councilman  reports  that  in  the  recent  epidemic  in  13  casee  there  was  con- 
gestion with  oedema,  in  7  bspncho-pneumonia,  in  Z  characteristic  croupous 
pneumonia  with  pneumococci;  in  8  pneumonia  due  to  the  diplococcus  intra- 
ceUolaris  was  present. 

Spleen. — The  organ  varies  a  good  deal  in  size.  In  only  three  of  the 
Boston  fatal  cases  was  it  found  much  enlarged.  The  liver  ie  rarely  abnormal. 
Acute  nephritis  is  sometimes  present.  The  intestines  show  sometimes  swell- 
ing of  the  follicles,  but  this  was  not  present  in  any  of  the  Boston  cases. 

SymptonUL — Cases  differ  remarkably  in  their  characters.  Many  dif- 
ferent forms  have  been  described.  These  are  perhaps  best  grouped  into 
three  classes: 

1.  IbUgllBBt  Fom. — ^This  fulminant  or  apoplectic  type  is  found  with  - 
variable  frequency  in  epidemics.  It  may  occur  Bporadically.  The  onset 
is  sudden,  usually  with  violent  chills,  headache,  somnolence,  spasms  in  the 
muscles,  great  depression,  moderate  elevation  of  temperature,  and  feeble 
pulse,  which  may  fall  to  fifty  or  sixty  in  the  minute.  Usually  a  purpuric 
rash  develops.  In  a  Philadelphia  case,  in  18S8,  a  young  girt,  apparently 
quite  well,  died  within  twenty  hours  of  this  form.  There  are  cases  on 
record  in  which  death  haa  occurred  within  a  shorter  time.  Stills  tells  of 
a  child  of  five  years,  in  whom  death  occurred  after  an  illness  of  ten  hours; 
and  refers  to  a  case  reported  by  Gordon,  in  which  the  entire  duration  of 
the  illness  was  only  five  hours.  Two  of  Yieuaseux's  cases  died  within 
twenty-four  hours. 

S.  Ordlniry  Form. — The  stage  of  incubation  is  not  known.  The  dis- 
ease usually  sets  in  suddenly.  There  may  be  premonitory  symptoms: 
headache,  pains  in  the  back,  and  loss  of  appetite.  More  commonly,  the 
onset  is  with  headache,  severe  chill,  and  vomiting.  The  temperature  rises 
to  101°  or  102°.  The  pulse  ib  full  and  strong.  An  early  and  important 
sympfom  la  a  painful  stiffneee  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck.  The  headache 
isctcasea,  and  there  are  photophobia  and  greak  eenaitiTeneaa  to  noises. 
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Childrea  become  very  irritable  and  reatlesa.  In  severe  cases  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  seta  in  early,  the  head  is  drawn  back,  and, 
when  the  muscles  of  the  back  are  also  involved,  there  is  orthotonos,  which 
is  more  common  than  opistiiotonos.  The  pains  in  the  back  and  in  the 
limbs  may  be  very  severe.  The  motor  symptoms  are  most  characteristic. 
Tremor  of  the  muscles  may  be  present,  with  tonic  or  clonic  spasms  in  the 
arms  or  legs.  Bigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  or  neck  ie  very  com- 
mon, and  the  patient  lies  with  the  body  stiff  and  the  head  drawn  so  far 
back  that  the  occiput  may  be  between  the  shoulder-blades.  Except  in 
early  childhood  convulsions  are  not  common.  Strabismus  is  a  frequent 
and  important  symptom.  Spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  may  also 
occur.  Cases  have  been  described  in  which  the  general  rigidity  and  stiff- 
oess  was  such  that  the  body  cotdd  be  moved  like  a  statue.  Paralysis  of 
the  trunk  muscles  is  rare,  but  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  and  the 
face  is  not  uncommon. 

Of  sensory  symptoms,  headache  is  the  most  dominant  and  persists  from 
the  outset.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  back  of  the  head,  and  the  pain  extends 
into  the  neck  and  back.  There  may  be  great  sensitiveness  along  the  spine, 
and  in  many  cases  there  is  marked  hypersstheeia. 

The  psychical  symptoms  are  pronounced.  Delirium  occurs  at  the  onset, 
occasionally  of  a  furious  and  maniacal  kind.  The  patient  may  display  at 
the  start  marked  erotic  symptoms.  The  delirium  gives  place  in  a  few  days 
to  stupor,  which,  as  the  effusion  increases,  deepens  to  coma. 

The  temperature  is  irregular  and  variable.  Bemissions  occur  frequently, 
and  there  is  no  uniform  or  typical  curve  during  the  disease.  In  some  in- 
stances there  has  been  little  or  no  fever.  In  others  the  temperature  may 
reach  105°  or  106°,  or,  before  death,  108°.  The  pulse  may  be  very  rapid 
in  children;  in  adults  it  is  at  first  usually  full  and  strong.  In  some  cases 
it  is  remarkably  slow,  and  may  not  be  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  in  the  minute. 
Sighing  respirations  and  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  are  met  with  in  some 
instances.  Unless  there  is  pneumonia  the  respirations  are  not  often  in- 
creased in  frequency. 

The  cutaneous  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  important.  Herpes  occurs 
with  even  greater  frequency  than  in  pneumonia  or  in  intermittent  fever. 
The  petechial  rash,  which  has  given  the  name  spotted  fever  to  the  dis- 
ease, is  very  variable.  Stills  states  that  of  98  cases  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Hospital,  no  eruption  was  observed  in  37.  In  the  Montreal 
cases  petechia  and  purple  spots  were  common.  They  appear  to  have  been 
more  frequent  in  the  epidemic?  on  this  continent  than  in  Europe.  The 
petechiie  may  be  numerous  and  cover  the  entire  skin.  An  erythema  or 
dusky  mottling  may  be  present.  In  some  instances  there  have  been  rose- 
colored  hyperiEmic  spots  like  the  typhoid  rash.  Urticaria  or  erythema  no- 
dosum, ecthyma,  pemphigus,  and  in  rare  instances  gangrene  of  the  skin 
have  been  noted. 

Leucocjtosis  is  an  early  and  constant  feature,  and  ranges  from  25,000 
to  40,000  per  cubic  millimetre.  It  persists  even  in  the  most  protracted 
cases.  In  one  of  our  cases  the  diplococcus  intracellular  is  was  isolated 
from  the  blood  during  life. 
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Ab  already  stated,  vomiting  ma;  be  a  Bpecial  feature  at  the  onset;  but, 
SB  a  rule,  it  gradually  subeides.  In  some  iaetances,  however,  it  persists 
and  becomes  the  most  Berious  and  distressiDg  of  the  symptomB.  Uiarrhcea 
is  not  common.  The  bowels  are  usually  confined.  The  abdomen  is  not 
tender.    In  the  acute  form  the  spleen  is  usually  enlarged. 

The  urine  is  sometimes  albuminous  and  the  quantity  nuy  be  increased. 
Glycosuria  has  been  noted  in  some  instances,  and  in  Uie  malignant  types 
faiemBturia. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  extremely  variable.  Hirsch  rightly  Btates 
that  it  may  range  between  a  few  hours  and  several  months.  More  than 
half  of  the  deaths  occur  within  the  first  five  days.  In  favorable  cases, 
after  the  symptomB  have  persisted  for  five  or  six  days,  improvement  is  in- 
dicated by  a  lessening  of  the  spasm,  reduction  of  the  fever,  and  a  return 
of  the  intelligence.  A  sudden  fall  in  the  temperature  is  of  bad  omen.  Con- 
valescence is  extremely  tedious,  and  may  be  interrupted  by  complications 
and  sequels  to  be  noted. 

3.  Ajiomaloiu  Fonu. 

(a)  Abortive  Type. — ^The  attack  sets  in  with  great  severity,  but  in  a 
day  or  two  the  symptoms  subside  and  convalescence  is  rapid.  Striimpell 
would  distinguish  between  this  abortive  variety,  which  begins  with  Buch 
intensity,  and  the  mild  ambulant  cases  described  by  certain  writers.  He 
reports  a  case  in  which  the  meningeal  symptoms  set  in  with  the  greatest 
intensity  and  persisted  for  four  days,  the  temperature  rising  to  105.6°  F. 
On  the  fifth  day  the  patient  entered  upon  a  rapid  and  satisfactory  con- 
valescence. In  the  mild  cases,  as  distinguished  from  the  abortive,  the  pa- 
tients complain  of  headache,  nausea,  sensations  of  discomfort  in  the  back 
and  limbs,  and  stiffness  in  the  neck.  There  is  little  or  no  fever,  and  only 
moderate  vomiting.  These  cases  could  be  recognized  only  during  the 
prevalence  of  an  epidemic. 

(6)  An  Intermittent  Type  has  been  observed  in  many  epidemics,  and  is 
recf^ized  by  von  Ziemseen  and  Stlll^.  It  is  characterized  by  exacerba- 
tions of  fever,  which  may  recur  daily  or  every  second  day,  or  follow  a  curve 
of  an  intermittent  or  remittent  character.  The  pyrexia  resembles  that  of 
pyemia  rather  than  malaria. 

(c)  Ckronie  Form. — Heubner  states  that  this  is  a  relatively  frequent 
form,  though  it  does  not  seem  to  be  recognized  by  many  writers  on  the 
snbject.  An  attack  may  be  protracted  for  from  two  to  five  or  even  six 
months,  and  may  cause  the  most  intense  marasmus.  It  is  characterized  by 
a  series  of  recurrences  of  the  fever,  and  may  present  the  most  complex  ' 
symptomatology.  It  ia  not  improbable  that  these  protracted  cases  depend 
upon  chronic  hydrocephalus  or  abscesses  of  the  brain.  This  form  differs 
distinctly  from  the  intermittent  type.  Three  cases  in  our  recent  series 
were  of  this  chronic  form;  in  one  patient  the  disease  persisted  for  ninety 
days. 

OompllcatiolUI. — Pleurisy,  pericarditis,  and  parotitis  are  not  un- 
common.    . 

Pneumonia  is  described  as  frequent  in  Certain  outbreaks.  Immermann 
found,  during  the  Erlangen  epidemic,  many  instances  of  the  combination 
of  pneumonia  with  meningitis,  but  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  determine 
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whether,  in  such  caseB,  pneumonia  is  the  primary  disease  and  the  meningitia 
secondary,  or  vice  versa.  The  frequency  with  which  inflammation  of  the 
meninges  of  the  brain  comphcates  pneumonia  is  well  known.  Council- 
man Buggeste  that  the  pneumonia  of  the  diBeaee  is  not  the  true  croupous 
form,  but  due  to  the  diplococcua  meningitidis.  This  was  found  in  eight 
of  the  Boston  cases,  and  in  one  it  was  so  extensive  that  it  could  have  been 
mistaken  for  the  ordinary  croupous  pneumonia.  Arthritic  has  been  the 
most  frequent  complication  in  certain  epidemics.  Many  Joints  are  affected 
simultaneously,  and  there  ore  swelling,  pain,  and  exudation,  sometimes 
serous,  sometimes  purulent.  This  was  first  observed  by  James  Jackson,  Sr., 
in  the  epidemic  which  he  described.    Enteritis  is  rare. 

Headache  may  persist  for  months  or  years  after  an  attack.  Chronic 
hydrocephalus  develops  in  certain  instances  in  children.  The  symptonu 
of  this  are  "  paroxysms  of  severe  headache,  pains  in  the  neck  and  extremi< 
ties,  vomiting,  loss  of  consciousnefls,  convulsions,  and  involuntary  discharges 
of  feeces  and  nrine  "  {von  Ziemsaen).  Von  Ziemssen  regards  chronic  hydro- 
cephaliia  as  by  no  means  a  rare  sequela.  Mental  feebleness  and  aphasia 
have  occasionally  been  noted. 

Paralysis  of  individual  cranial  nerves  or  of  the  lower  extremities  may 
persist  for  some  time.  In  some  of  these  cases  there  may  be  peripheral 
neuritis,  as  Mills  suggested. 

Special  BonoeB, — Bye. — These  are  due  to  three  causes:  First,  neuritis 
following  involvement  of  the  nerve  in  the  exudation  at  the  base.  This  may 
affect  the  third  nerve  or  the  optic  nerves,  leading  to  acute  papillitis,  which 
was  found  in  6  out  of  40  cases  examined  by  Randolph.  Secondly,  the 
inflammation  may  extend  directly  into  the  eye  along  the  pis-arachnoid  of 
the  optic  nerve,  causing  purulent  choroido-iritis  or  even  keratitis.  Thirdly, 
a  neuritis  of  the  fifth  nerve  may  be  followed  by  keratitis  and  purulent 
conjunctivitis. 

Ear. — Deafness  very  often  follows  inflammation  of  the  labyrinth.  Otitis 
media,  with  mastoiditis,  may  develop  from  direct  extension.  In  64  cases 
of  meningitis  which  recovered.  Moos  found  that  5S  per  cent  were  deaf.  He 
suggests  that  the  abortive  form  of  the  disease  may  be  responsible  for  many 
cases  of  early  acquired  deafness.  In  children  this  not  infrequently  leads 
to  deaf-mutism.  Yon  Ziemssen  states  that  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  institutions 
of  Bamberg  and  14'uremberg,  in  1874,  a  majority  of  tlie  pupils  had  become 
deaf  from  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

Nose. — Coryza  is  not  infrequent  early  in  the  disease,  and  Strumpell  says 
that  in  many  of  his  cases  nasal  catarrh  preceded  the  meningitis.  He  sug- 
gests that  the  latter  may  be  caused  by  infection  from  the  nose.  Certainly 
the  nasal  secretion  appears  frequently  to  contain  the  diplococci — in  18  eases 
examined  by  Scherrer,  and  in  10  out  of  15  of  the  Boston  cases. 

Diagnosis. — Much  has  been  done  of  late  to  enable  the  practitioner 
to  recognize  definitely  the  existence  of  me&ingitis  and  of  the  various 
fonns. 

(a)  The  fever,  headache,  delirium,  retraction  of  the  neck,  tremor,  and 
rigidity  of  the  muscles  are  most' important  signs.  As  already  mentioned,  in 
the  meningitis  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  the  spinal  symptoms  are  very  moi^ 
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mote  marked  than  in  the  other  forms.  One  has  constantly  to  bear  in 
nund  that  certain  cases  of  typhoid  fever  and  of  pneumonia  closely  simnlate 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  Ivong  ago  Stokes  made  the  wise  observation 
that  "  there  is  no  single  nervous  symptom  which  may  not  and  does  not 
occur  independently  of  any  appreciable  lesion  of  the  brain,  nerves,  or 
spinal  cord." 

(&)  Among  the  special  diagnostic  features  may  be  mentioned: 

Kunig's  SigjL — When  the  thigh  is  flexed  at  right  angles  to  the  abdo- 
men, the  leg  can  be  extended  upon  the  thigh  nearly  in  a  straight  line. 
If  meningitis  be  present,  strong  contractures  of  the  flexors  prevent  the 
full  extension  of  the  leg  on  the  thigh.  This  is  a  valuable  sign,  and  haa 
been  present  in  all  of  our  recent  cases. 

Lombar  Pmotnn. — The  procedure  is  quite  harmless,  and  in  a  majority 
of  the  cases  can  be  done  without  general  ansesthesia,  with  the  aid  of  a 
local  freezing  mixture.  Ae  a  rule,  it  is  best  in  chOdren  to  give  a  whiff 
or  two  of  chloroform.  The  patient  is  turned  on  the  right  side  with  the 
back  bowed,  the  knees  drawn  up,  and  the  left  shoulder  forward.  As  a 
rule,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  spinal  processes,  and  with  the 
thumb  or  index  finger  of  the  left  hand  as  a  guide,  a  small  aspirator  needle 
or  that  of  the  antitoxin  syringe  is  inserted  to  one  side  of  the  median  line 
and  thrust  deeply  into  the  third  interspace  in  an  upward  and  inward 
direction.  At  a  variable  distance,  according  to  the  age  and  musculature, 
the  needle  enters  the  spinal  cord, — about  two  and  a  half  centimetres  in 
infants  and  from  four  to  six  centimetres  in  adults. 

The  fluid  runs,  as  a  rule,  drop  by  drop,  and  when  meningitis  is  present 
it  is  usually  turbid,  sometimes  purulent,  occasionally  bloody.  Meningitis 
may  be  present  with  a  clear  fluid.  Cover-glass  preparations  should  be 
made  and  studied,  and  the  character  of  the  organisms  carefully  noted. 
The  cover-slip  preparations  may  give  the  diagnosis  at  once.  In  acute 
cases  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  the  organisms  may  be  present  in  large  num- 
bers. There  is  rarely  any  difficulty  in  determining  between  the  pneumo- 
coccus  and  the  diplococcus  intracellularis.  Should  the  fluid  be  sterile 
and  tuberculosis  suspected,  a  guinea-pig  may  be  inoculated. 

Cyio-diagnosit. — Becent  French  writers  claim  that  in  tuberculous  men- 
ingitis  the  exudate  obtained  by  lumbar  puncture  contains  only  lymphocytes, 
while  in  the  pnenmococcus  meningitis  and  in  cerebro-spina)  fever  the  poly- 
nuclear  leucocytes  predominate.  They  claim  too  that  the  meninges  are 
impermeable  to  potassium  iodide  in  cerebro-spinal  fever,  and  the  iodine 
can  not  be  detected  in  the  fluid  obtained  by  lumbar  puncture;  while  in  tu- 
berculous meningitis  it  is  present.  In  recent  cases  we  have  not  been  able 
to  confirm  either  of  these  observations. 

PrognoolB. — Hirsch  states  that  the  mortality  has  ranged  in  various 
epidemics  from  20  to  75  per  cent.  In  children  the  death-rate  is  much 
higher  than  in  adults.  Cases  with  deep  coma,  repeated  convulsions,  and 
high  fever  rarely  recover.  The  outlook  in  the  protracted  cases  is  not  good, 
though  Heubner  gives  an  instance  of  a  lad  of  seven,  who  was  ill  from  the 
end  of  February  until  the  end  of  June,  with  repeated  i 
worn  to  a  skeleton,  and  yet  completely  recovered. 
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Treatment. — The  high  rate  of  mortalitj  which  has  existed  in  most 
epidemicB  indicates  the  futility  of  the  various  therapeutical  agents  which 
have  been  recommended.  When  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  local  dis- 
ease and  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  we  know,  simple  and  tuherculous  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  are  invariably  fatal,  we  may  wonder  rather  that  recovery 
follows  in  any  well-developed  case. 

In  strong  robust  patients  the  local  abstraction  of  blood  by  wet  cups 
on  the  nape  of  the  neck  relieves  the  pain.  General  bloodletting  is  rarely 
indicated.  Cold  to  the  head  and  spine,  which  was  used  in  the  first  epi- 
demics by  N'ew  England  physicians,  is  of  great  service.  A  bladder  of  ice 
to  the  bead,  or  an  ice-cap,  and  the  spinal  ice-bag  may  be  continuously  em- 
ployed. The  latter  i&  very  beneficial.  Hydrotherapy  should  be  systematic- 
ally used,  in  the  form  of  the  tub  bath,  at  98°,  as  recommended  by  Aufrecht. 
Netter  speaks  highly  of  its  good  effects,  and  we  have  also  seen  it  do  good. 
It  may  be  given  every  third  hour.  If  any  counter-irritation  is  thought 
necessary,  the  skin  of  the  back  of  the  neck  may  be  lightly  touched  with 
the  Faquelin  thermocautery.  Blisters,  which  have  been  used  so  much,  are 
of  doubtful  benefit.  The  lumbar  puncture  seems  helpful  in  cases  with 
coma  or  convulsions,  and  in  any  case  it  does  no  harm.  Of  internal  reme- 
dies opium  may  be  given  freely,  best  as  morphia  h3fpodBrmically,  Von 
Ziemssen  advises  the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia,  from  one  third 
to -one  half  grain  in  adults.  Mercury  has  no  special  infiuence  on  menin- 
geal inflammation.  Iodide  of  potassium  is  warmly  recommended  by  some 
writers.  Quinine  in  large  doses,  ergot,  belladonna  and  Calabar  bean  have 
had  advocates.  Bromide  of  potassium  may  be  employed  in  the  milder 
cases,  but  it  is  not  so  useful  as  morphia  to  control  the  spasms. 

The  diet  should  be  nutritious,  consisting  of  milk  and  strong  broths 
while  the  fever  persists.  Many  cases  are  very  difficult  to  feed,  and  Heubner 
recommends  forced  alimentation  with  the  stomach-tube.  The  cases  seem 
to  bear  stimulants  well,  and  whisky  or  brandy  may  be  given  freely  when 
there  are  signs  of  a  failing  heart. 


XV.    LOBAR    PNEUMONIA. 

(OoupotM  or  Fibrinoiu  Pneumonia ;  I^mntmitit;  Lung  Fevtr.) 

Definition. — An  infectious  disease  characterized  by  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  toxiemia  of  varying  intensity,  and  a  fever  that  terminates  ab- 
ruptly by  crisis.  Secondary  infective  processes  are  common.  The  micro- 
coccus lanceolatus  of  Fraenkel  is  present  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases. 

Incidence. —The  most  widespread  and  fatal  of  all  acute  diseases, 
pneumonia  is  now  the  "Captain  of  the  Men  of  Death,"  to  use  the  phrase 
applied  by  John  Bunyan  to  consumption.  In  the  United  States  during 
the  census  year  1890  there  died  of  it  76,496,  a  death-rate  per  100,000 
of  population  of  186.94.  In  Chicago  during  the  past  ten  years  it  has 
gradually  replaced  consumption  as  the  principal  cause  of  death,  whkdi 
A.  R.  Reynolds  attributes  to  the  predisposing  influence  of  influenza.    In 
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Ihe  laet  decade  the  desth-rate  was  18.03  per  10,000  of  population,  against 
12.36  per  10,000  in  the  previous  decade.  There  has  been  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  disease  in  Baltimore,  and  Folsom  has  brought  forward  evi- 
dence to  show  that  there  has  been  a  progresaive  increase  in  the  death-rate 
from  pneumonia  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  The  admission  of  pneu- 
monia cases  to  hospitals  during  the  past  few  years  has  in  some  places  almost 
doubled. 

Stiology. — ^9^- — To  the  sixth  year  the  predisposition  to  pneumonia 
is  marked;  it  diminiehes  to  the  fifteenth  year,  but  then  for  each  eubsequent 
decade  it  increases.  For  children  Holt's  statistics  of  500  cases  give:  First 
year,  15  per  cent;  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  year,  62  per  cent;  from  the 
seventh  to  the  eleventh  year,  21  per  cent;  from  the  twelfth  to  the  four- 
teenth year,  2  per  cent.  Lobar  pneumonia  has  been  met  with  in  the  new- 
bom.  The  relation  to  age  is  well  shown  in  the  last  Census  Report,  The 
death-rate  in  persons  from  fifteen  to  forty-five  years  was  100.05  per  100,000 
of  population;  from  forty-five  to  sixty-five  years  it  was  263,12;  and  in  per- 
sona sixty-five  years  of  age  and  over  it  was  733,77.  Pneumonia  may  well 
be  called  the  friend  of  the  aged.  Taken  oil  by  it  in  an  acute,  short,  not 
often  painful  illness,  the  old  man  escapes  those  "  cold  gradations  of  decay  " 
so  distressing  to  himself  and  to  his  friends. 

Sex. — Mdes  are  more  frequently  affected  than  females.  The  Census 
Iteport  for  1890  gives  42,739  males  against  33,757  females. 

Race. — In  this  coontry  pneumonia  is  more  fatal  in  the  colored  race  than 
among  the  whites,  the  death-rate  being  278.97  against  182,24. 

Social  Condition. — The  disease  is  more  common  in  the  cities.  The 
census  figures  give  234.07  deaths  per  100,000  of  population  for  the  cities 
against  141.09  for  rural  districts.  Individuals  who  are  much  exposed  to 
hardship  and  cold  are  particularly  liable  to  the  disease,  New-comers  and 
unmigrants  are  stated  to  be  less  susceptible  than  native  inhabitants. 

Personal  Coruft'/ton,— DebQitating  causes  of  all  sorts  render  individuals 
more  susceptible,  Alcoholisiu  is  perhaps  the  most  potent  predisposing 
factor.    Robust,  healthy  men  are,  however,  often  attacked. 

Previous  Attadc. — Ho  other  acute  disease  recurs  in  the  same  individual 
with  such  frequency.  Instances  are  on  record  of  individuals  who  have  had 
ten  or  more  attacks.  The  percentage  of  recurrences  has  been  placed  as 
high  as  50.  better  gives  it  aa  31,  and  he  has  collected  the  atatistics 
of  eleven  oheervers  who  place  the  percentage  at  26.8,  Among  the 
highest  figures  for  recurrences  are  those  of  Benjamin  Rush,  28,  and 
Andral,  16. 

Trauma — Contasion-pneumonia. — Pneumonia  may  follow  directly  upon 
injury,  particularly  of  the  chest,  without  necessarily  any  lesion  of  the 
lung.  Litten  gives  4.4  per  cent,  Stern  2.8  per  cent.  There  has  been  but 
one  well-marked  case  in  twelve  years  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 
Stem  describes  three  clinical  varieties:  first,  the  ordinary  lobar  pneu- 
monia following  a  contusion  of  the  chest  wall;  second,  atypical  cases, 
with  slight  fever  and  not  very  characteristic  physical  signs;  third,  cases 
with  the  physical  signs  and  features  of  broncho-pneumonia.  The  last 
two  Tsrieties  have  a  favorable  prognosis.    According  to  Ballard,  workers  in 
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certain  phosphate  factories,  where  they  breathe  a  verj  dust;  atmosphere, 
are  particularly  prone  to  pneumonia. 

Cold  has  been  for  years  regarded  as  an  important  etiological  factor. 
The  frequent  occurrence  of  an  initial  chill  has  been  one  reason  for  this 
widespread  belief.  As  to  the  close  association  of  pneumonia  with  exposure 
there  can  be  no  question.  We  see  the  disease  occur  either  promptly  after 
a  wetting  or  a  chilling  due  to  some  unusual  exposure,  or  come  on  after 
an  ordinary  catarrh  of  one  or  two  days'  duration.  Cold  is  now  regarded 
^simply  as  a  factor  in  lowering  the  resistance  of  the  bronchial  and  pul- 
monary tissues. 

Climate  and  Season. — Climate  does  not  appear  to  have  Tery  much  in- 
fluence, as  pneumonia  prevails  equally  in  hot  and  cold  countries.  It  is 
stated  to  be  more  prevalent  in  the  Southern  than  in  the  Iforthern  States, 
but  an  examination  of  the  last  Census  Report  shows  that  there  is  very  little 
difference  in  the  various  State  groups. 

Much  more  important  is  the  influence  of  leaaon.  Statistics  are  almost 
unanimous  in  placing  the  highest  incidence  of  the  disease  in  the  winter 
and  spring  months.  In  Montreal  January,  the  coldest  month  of  the  year, 
but  with  steady  temperature,  has  usually  a  comparatively  low  death-rate 
from  pneumonia.  The  large  statistics  of  Seitz  from  Munich  and  of  Seibcrt 
of  New  York  give  the  highest  percentage  in  February  and  March. 

Bacteriology  of  Acute  Lobar  Pneumonia. — (a)  Micrococaa 
lanceolattis,  Pneumococcua  or  Diphcoccus  pneumonia  of  Fraenkel  and 
WeichseUMum. — In  September,  1860,  Sternberg  inoculated  rabbits  with  his 
own  saliva  and  isolated  a  micrococcus.  The  publication  was  not  made  until 
April  30,  1881,  Pasteur  discovered  the  same  organism  in  the  saliva  of  a 
child  dead  of  hydrophobia  in  December,  1880,  and  the  priority  of  the 
discovery  belongs  to  bim,  as  his  publication  is  dated  January  18,  1881. 
There  was,  however,  do  suspicion  that  this  organism  was  concerned  in 
the  etiology  of  lobar  pneumonia,  and  it  was  not  really  until  April,  1884, 
that  A,  Fraenkel  determined  that  the  organism  found  by  Sternberg  and 
Pasteur  in  the  saliva,  and  known  as  the  coccus  of  sputum  septictemia,  was 
the  most  frequent  organism  in  acute  pneumonia.  At  first  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  confusion  between  this  and  the  organism  described  by  Fried- 
iknder,  November,  1883,  and  which  is  now  known  aa  the  pneumo-bacillus. 
Fraenkel  and  Weichselbaum,  in  1886,  demonstrated  the  diplococcus  in 
most  cases  of  croupous  pneumonia,  and  later  studies  have  made  it 
probable  that  this  organism  is  the  sole  cause  of  genuine  acute  lobar 
pneumonia. 

The  organism  is  a  somen^at  elliptical,  lance-shaped  coccus,  usually 
occurring  in  pairs;  hence  the  term  diplococcus.  It  is  readily  demon- 
strated in  cover-glass  preparations  with  the  usual  dyes  and  by  the  Gram 
method.  About  the  organism  in  the  sputum  a  capsule  can  always  be 
demonstrated.  Its  cultural  and  biological  properties  present  many  vari- 
ations, for  a  consideration  of  which  the  student  is  referred  to  the  text- 
books on  bacteriology.  Scarcely  any  peculiarity  is  constant.  A  large 
number  of  varieties  have  been  cultivated.  Its  kinship  to  streptococcus 
pyogenes  is  reganded  by  many  as  very  close. 
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DiatrSmtion  in  the  Body. — In  the  bronchial  BecretiooB  and  in  the  af- 
fected long  it  is  readily  demonstrated  in  coTer-slips,  and  in  the  latter  in 
eectioiu.  The  organism  was  isolated  from  the  hlood  hy  Cole  in  9  of  64 
cases  at  my  clinic  in  the  session  of  1900-1901. 

Micrococcut  lanceolahis  under  other  Conditiona. — In  this  connection  a 
very  important  point  is  the  presence  of  the  virulent  organism  in  the  mouth 
and  bronchial  secretions  of  healthy  individuals — SO  per  cent,  according 
to  Netter's  ohservations.  It  occnrs  also  in  a  non-virulent  state,  and  may 
lie  regarded  as  a  regular  inhabitant  of  the  month  and  pharynx. 

In  other  Dittasts. — The  organism  is  very  widely  distributed,  and  is 
found  in  many  other  conditions  besides  croupous  pneumonia.  It  is  a 
common  cause  of  primary  and  secondary  broncho-pneumonias,  and  has 
been  found  also  in  pleurisy,  pericarditis,  meningitis,  peritonitis,  acute 
synovitis,  otitis,  endocarditis,  etc. 

An  acute  general  infection  with  micrococcus  lancSolatus  without  local- 
ized foci  may  prove  rapidly  fatal,  constituting  a  pneumococcus  septiceemia 
comparable  to  the  typhoid  septicffimia  already  described.  Townsend  has 
reported  a  remarkable  case  of  a  girl  aged  bLx,  who  had  pam  in  the  abdo- 
men, vomiting,  and  a  temperature  of  104.2°.  There  was  no  exudate  in  the 
throat.  Twenty-four  hours  from  the  beginning  of  the  symptoms  she  had 
a  convulsion  and  died  six  hours  later.  There  was  found  a  general  infection 
with  the  pneumococcuB,  which  occurred  in  the  blood,  lungs,  spleen,  and 
kidneys.  In  Flexner's  study  of  terminal  infections  micrococous  lanceo- 
latns  was  found  four  times  in  acute  peritonitis,  eleven  times  in  acute  peri- 
carditis, five  times  in  acute  endocarditis,  three  times  in  acute  pleurisy, 
and  three  times  in  acute  meningitis. 

Outside  the  body  the  organism  has  been  found  in  the  dust  and  sweepings 
of  rooms. 

(b)  Bacillus  pneumonia  of  Friedldnder. — This  is  a  larger  organism  flian 
the  pneumococcus,  and  appears  in  the  form  of  plump,  short  rods.  It  also 
shows  a  capsule,  but  presents  marked  biological  and  cultural  diflerences 
from  Fraenkel's  pnemnococcus.  It  occurred  in  9  of  Weichselbaum's  139 
cases.  It  may  cause  broncho-pneumonia  and  other  affections,  but  probably 
is  not  a  cause  of  genuine  lobar  pneumonia. 

(c)  Other  Organisms. — Various  bacteria  may  be  associated  with  the 
pneumococcus  in  lobar  pneumonia,  the  moat  common  of  these  being  strep- 
tococcus pyogenes,  the  pyogenic  staphylococci,  and  Friedlander's  pneumo- 
bacillus;  but  while  these  latter  may  cause  broncho-pneumonias,  they  have 
not  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  to  be  other  than  secondary  invaders 
in  lobar  pneumonia.  Likewise  the  pn'eumonias  caused  by  bacillus  typho- 
sus, bacillus  diphtherite,  and  the  influenza  bacillus  are  not  to  be  identified 
with  true  lobar  pneumonia. 

Clinically,  the  infectious  nature  of  pneumonia  was  recognized  long  be- 
fore we  knew  anjrthing  of  the  pneumococcus.  Among  the  features  which ' 
favored  this  view  were  the  following:  First,  the  disease  is  similar  to  other 
infections  in  its  mode  of  outbreak.  It  may  occur  in  endemic  form,  local- 
ized in  certain  houses,  in  barracks,  jails,  and  schools.  As  many  as  ten 
occupants  of  one  house  have  been  attacked,  and  in  hospital  practice  it  is 
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not  infrequent  to  have  2  or  3  cases  admitted  from  the  aame  house.  I  have 
Been  three  members  of  a  family  consecutively  attacked  with  a  most  malig- 
nant type  of  pneumonia.  Among  the  more  remarkable  endemic  outbreaks 
is  that  reported  by  W.  B.  Rodman,  of  Frankfort,  Ky,  In  a  prison  with 
a  population  of  735  there  occurred  in  one  year  118  cases  of  pneumonia 
with  25  deaths.  At  the  penitentiary  at  Amberg  during  a  period  of  five 
months  there  were  161  cases,  with  a  mortality  above  36  per  cent.  The 
disease  may  assume  epidemic  proportions.  In  the  Middlesborough  epi- 
demic, BO  carefully  studied  by  Ballard,  there  were  €82  persons  attacked 
with  8  mortality  of  21  per  cent.  During  some  years  pneumonia  is  so  preva- 
lent that  it  is  practically  pandemic.  Direct  contagion  is  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  a  patient  in  the  next  bed  to  a  pneumonia  case  may  take  the  dis- 
ease, or  2  or  3  cases  may  follow  in  rapid  succession  in  a  ward.  It  is  very 
exceptional,  however,  for  nurses  or  doctors  to  be  attacked. 

fondly,  the  clinical  course  of  the  disease  is  that  of  an  acute  infection. 
It  is  the  very  type  of  a  self-limited  disease,  running  a  definite  cycle  in  a 
way  seen  only  in  infectiona  disorders. 

Thirdly,  as  in  other  acute  infections,  the  constitutional  symptoms  may 
bear  no  proportion  whatever  to  the  severity  of  the  local  lesion.  As  is  weU 
known,  a  patient  may  have  a  very  small  apex  pneumonia  which  does  not 
seriously  impair  the  breathing  capacity,  but  which  may  be  accompanied 
with  the  most  intense  toxic  features. 

Immunily  and  Serum  Therapy. — The  pneumococcus  does  not  produce 
in  artificial  cultures  any  strong,  soluble  toxin  analogous  to  the  diphtheria 
toxin  or  the  tetanus  toxin,  but  its  poison  is  contained  within  the  bac- 
terial cells,  from  which  it  may  be  extracted  in  various  ways,  or  it  may 
be  set  free  from  the  dead  or  degenerated  cocci.  The  possibility  that  the 
pneumococcus  may  secrete  a  soluble  toxin  in  the  infected  human  or  animal 
body  may  be  admitted,  but  of  this  there  is  no  conclusive  demonstration. 
By  the  use  of  living  or  dead  pneumococci  or  their  extracts,  animals  may 
be  vaccinated  against  this  organism,  so  that  their  blood-serum  is  capable 
of  protecting  susceptible  animals  against  many  times  the  minimal  fatal 
dose  of  the  virulent  pneumococcus.  Strong  protective  serum  has  thus  been 
obtained  from  rabbits,  horses,  asses,  cows,  and  other  animals  subjected 
to  repeated  inoculations  with  dead  and  living  cultures  of  the  pneumococcuB. 
This  specific  serum  is  not,  as  was  at  first  supposed  by  the  Klemperers,  an 
antitoxic  scrum.  The  exact  mode  of  its  action  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
determined.  It  is  considered  by  A,  and  M.  Wassermann  to  belong  to  the 
class  of  bactericidal  or  bacteriolytic  sera,  like  the  anti-cholera  and  the 
anti-typhoid  sera,  whereas  Metschnikoff  and  his  school  believe  that  it  acts 
by  stimulating  the  leucocytes  to  ingest  and  destroy  the  pneumococei.  M. 
Wassermann  finds  that  the  specific  protective  substances  are  formed  in 
the  bone-marrow,  and  thence  distributed  to  the  blood.  There  is  evidence 
that  similar  specific  substances  antagonistic  to  the  pneumococcus  are  pro- 
duced in  human  beings  infected  with  this  organism,  and  the  crisia  of 
pneumonia  ia  explained  by  the  formation  and  accumulation  of  these  sub- 
stances in  the  bo<ly. 

Many  trials  have  been  made  of  the  curative  value  of  antipnenmocoocio 
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semin  in  the  treatment  of  pneumonia,  the  aenim  made  by  Pane  having 
lieen  most  exteneively  employed.  Thus  far  it  baa  not  been  shown  that 
this  serum  inflnencea  in  any  marked  degree  the  course  of  the  disease 
in  man. 

ICorbid  Anatomy. — Since  the  time  of  Laennec,  pathologists  have 
recognized  three  stages  in  the  inflamed  lung — engorgement,  red  hepatiza- 
tion, and  gray  hepatization. 

In  the  etage  of  engorgement  the  lung  tissue  is  deep  red  in  color,  firmer 
to  the  touch,  and  more  solid,  and  on  section  the  surface  is  bathed  with 
blood  and  sermn.  It  etill  crepitates,  though  not  so  distinctly  as  healthy 
lung,  and  excised  portions  float.  The  air-cells  can  be  dilated  by  insufSa- 
tion  from  the  bronchus.  Uicroscopical  examination  shows  the  capillary 
vessels  to  be  greatly  distended,  the  alveolar  epithelium  swollen,  and  the 
air-cells  occupied  by  a  variable  number  of  blood-corpuscles  and  detached 
alveolar  cells.  In  tbe  stage  of  red  hepatization  the  lung  tissue  is  solid,  firm, 
and  airless.  If  the  entire  lobe  is  involved  it  looks  voluminous,  and  shows 
indentations  of  the  ribs.  On  section  the  surface  is  dry,  reddish  brown  in 
color,  and  has  lost  the  deeply  congested  appearance  of  the  first  stage.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  features  ia  the  friability;  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  healthy  lung,  which  is  torn  with  difficulty,  a  hepatized  organ  can  be 
readily  broken  by  the  finger.  Ctireful  inspection  shows  that  the  surface 
is  distinctly  granular,  the  granulations  representing  flbrinous  plugs  filling 
the  air-cells.  The  distinctaess  of  this  appearance  varies  greatly  with  the 
aze  of  the  alveoli,  which  arc  about  0.10  mm.  in  diameter  in  the  infant, 
0.15  or  0.16  in  the  adult,  and  from  O.S0  to  0.36  in  old  age.  On  scraping 
the  surface  with  a  knife  a  reddish  viscid  serum  is  removed,  containing  small 
granular  masses.  The  smaller  bronchi  often  contain  flbrinous  plugs.  If 
the  lung  has  been  removed  before  the  heart,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
BoUd  moulds  of  clot  filling  the  blood-vessels.  Microscopically,  the  air-cells 
are  seen  to  be  occupied  by  coagulated  fibrin  in  the  meshes  of  which  are  red 
blood-corpuscles,  polynuclear  leucocytes,  and  alveolar  epithelium.  The 
alveolar  walls  are  infiltrated  and  leucocytes  are  seen  in  the  interlobular 
tissues.  Cover-glass  preparations  from  the  exudate,  and  thin  sections  show, 
as  a  rule,  the  diploeocci  already  referred  to,  many  of  which  are  contained 
vithin  cells.  Staphylococci  and  streptococci  may  also  be  seen  in  some 
cases.  In  the  stage  of  gray  Jupatitation  the  tissue  has  changed  from  a 
reddish-brown  to  a  grayirfi-white  color.  The  surface  is  moister,  the  exudate 
obtained  on  scraping  is  more  turbid,  the  granules  in  the  acini  are  less  dis- 
tinct, and  the  lung  tissue  ia  still  more  friable.  Hisfologically,  in  gray 
hepatization,  it  is  seen  that  the  air-cells  are  densely  filled  with  leucocytes, 
the  fibrin  network  and  the  red  blood-corpuscles  have  disappeared.  A  more 
advanced  condition  of  gray  hepatization  is  that  known  as  puruhnt 
infiltration,  in  which  tbe  lung  tissue  is  softer  and  bathed  with  a  purulent 
fluid. 

The  stage  of  gray  hepatization  appears  to  be  the  first  step  in  the  process 
of  resolution.  The  exudate  is  softened,  the  cell  elements  are  disintegrated 
and  rendered  capable  of  absorption.  When  the  purulent  infiltration  of 
the  lung  tissue  reaches  the  grade  sometimes  seen  post  mortem,  it  is  prob- 
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able  that  resolution  could  not  take  ylace.  Small  abacess  cavities  may  arise, 
and  by  their  fusion  larger  ones.  Often  in  one  lung,  or  even  in  one  lobe, 
the  various  stages  of  the  process  may  be  seen,  and  the  passage  of  the  en- 
gorgement into  red  hepatization  and  of  the  latter  into  the  gray  stage  can 
be  readily  traced. 

The  general  details  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  pneumonia  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  facts,  based  on  100  autopsies,  made  by  me  at 
the  Qeneral  Hospital,  Montreal:  In  51  cases  the  right  lung  was  affected; 
in  32,  the  left;  in  17,  both  organs.  In  27  cases  the  entire  lung,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  a  narrow  margin  at  the  apex  and  anterior  border, 
was  consolidated.  In  34  css^,  the  lower  lobe  alone  was  involved;  in  13 
cases,  the  upper  lobe  alone.  When  double,  the  lower  lobes  were  usually 
affected  together,  but  in  three  instances  the  lower  lobe  of  one  and  the 
upper  lobe  of  the  other  were  attacked.  In  three  cases  also,  both  upper 
lobes  were  affected.  Occasionally  the  disease  involves  the  greater  part  of 
both  lungs;  thus,  in  one  instance  the  left  organ  with  the  exception  of  the 
anterior  border  was  uniformly  hepatized,  while  the  right  was  in  the  stage 
of  gray  hepatization,  except  a  still  smaller  portion  in  the  corresponding 
region.  In  a  third  of  the  cases,  red  and  gray  hepatization  existed  together. 
In  22  instances  there  was  gray  hepatization.  As  a  rule  the  unaffected  por- 
tion of  the  lung  is  coitgested  or  cedematous.  When  the  greater  portion  of 
a  lobe  ia  attacked,  the  uninvolved  part  may  be  in  a  state  of  almost  gelati- 
nous oedema.  The  unaffected  lung  is  usually  congested,  particularly  at 
the  posterior  part.  This,  it  must  be  remembered,  may  be  largely  due  to 
post-mortem  subsidence.  The  uninflamed  portions  are  not  always  con- 
gested and  oedematouB.  The  upper  lobe  may  be  dry  and  bloodless  when 
the  lower  lobe  ie  uniformly  consolidated.  The  average  weight  of  a  normal 
lung  is  about  600  grammes,  while  that  of  on  inflamed  organ  may  be  1,500, 
3,000,  or  even  2,500  grammes. 

The  bronchi  contain,  as  a  rule,  at  the  time  of  death  a  frothy  eeroua 
fiuid,  rarely  the  tenacious  mucus  ho  characteristic  of  pneumonic  sputum. 
The  mucous  membrane  is  usually  reddened,  rarely  swollen.  In  the  affected 
areas  the  smaller  bronchi  often  contain  fibrinous  plugs,  which  may  extend 
into  the  larger  tubes,  forming  perfect  casts.  The  bronchial  glands  are 
swollen  and  may  even  be  soft  and  pulpy.  The  pleural  surface  of  the  in- 
flamed lung  is  invariably  involved  when  the  process  becomes  superficial. 
Commonly,  there  is  only  a  thin  sheeting  of  exudate,  producing  slight 
turbidity  of  the  membrane.  In  only  two  of  the  hundred  instances  the 
pleura  was  not  involved.  In  some  cases  the  fibrinous  exudate  may  form  a 
creamy  layer  an  inch  in  thickness.  A  serous  exudation  of  variable  amount 
is  not  uncommon. 

LeslonB  in  otbw  Oi^ns, — The  heart  is  distended  with  firm,  tenacious 
coagula,  which  can  be  withdrawn  from  the  vessels  as  dendritic  moulds. 
In  no  other  acute  disease  do  we  meet  with  coagula  of  such  solidity  and 
firmness.  The  distention  of  the  right  chambers  of  the  heart  is  particu- 
larly marked.  The  left  chambers  are  rarely  distended  to  the  same  degree. 
The  spleen  is  often  enlarged,  though  in  only  36  of  the  100  cases  was  the 
weight  above  200  grammes.    The  kidneys  show  parenchymatous  swelling, 
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turbiditj  of  the  cortex,  and,  in  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases 
— 25  per  cent — chronic  interstitial  changes. 

Pericarditis  is  not  infrequent,  and  occurs  more  particularly  with  pneu- 
monia of  the  left  side  and  with  double  pneumonia.  In  5  of  the  100  autop- 
sies it  was  present,  and  in  4  of  them  the  lappet  of  lung  overlying  the  peri- 
cardium with  its  pleura  was  involved.  Endocarditis  is  more  frequent  and 
occurred  in  16  of  the  100  cases.  In  5  of  these  the  endocarditis  was  of  the 
simple  character;  in  11  the  lesions  were  ulcerative.  Fatty  degeneration 
of  the  heart  is  not  common  except  in  protracted  cases. 

Meningitis  is  not  infrequently  found,  and  in  many  cases  is  associated 
with  malignant  endocarditis.  It  was  present  in  8  of  the  100  autopsies. 
Of  20  cases  of  meningitis  in  ulcerative  endocarditis  15  occurred  in  pneu- 
monia.    The  meningeal  inflammation  in  these  cases  is  usually  cortical. 

Croupous  or  diphtheritic  inflammation  may  occur  in  other  parts.  A 
croupous  colitis,  as  pointed  out  by  Bristowe,  is  not  very  uncommon.  It 
occurred  in  5  of  my  100  post-mortems.  It  is  usually  a  thin,  flaky  exuda- 
tion, most  marked  on  the  tops  of  the  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In 
1  ease  there  was  a  patch  of  croupous  gastritis,  covering  an  area  of  12  by 
8  cm.,  situated  to  the  left  of  the  cardiac  orifice. 

The  liver  shows  parenchymatous  changes  and  often  extreme  engorge- 
ment of  the  hepatic  veins. 

Symptoms. — Course  of  the  Disease  in  Typical  Cases. — We  know  but 
little  of  the  incubation  period  in  lobar  pneumonia.  It  is  probably  verj' 
short.  There  are  sometimes  slight  catarrhal  symptoms  for  a  day  or  two. 
As  a  rule,  the  disease  sets  in  abruptly  with  a  severe  chill,  which  lasts  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  or  longer.  In  no  acute  disease  is  an  initial  chill 
so  constant  or  so  severe.  The  patient  may  be  taken  abruptly  in  the  midst 
of  his  work,  or  may  awaken  out  of  a  sound  sleep  in  a  rigor.  The  tempera- 
ture taken  during  the  chill  shows  that  the  fever  has  already  begun.  If 
seen  shortly  after  the  onset,  the  patient  has  usually  features  of  an  acute 
fever,  and  complains  of  headache  and  general  pains.  Within  a  few  hours 
pain  in  the  side  develops,  often  of  an  agonizing  character;  a  short,  dry, 
painful  cough  begins,  and  the  respirations  are  increased  in  frequency. 
When  seen  on  the  second  or  third  day,  the  picture  in  typical  pneumonia 
is  quite  pathognomonic;  more  so,  perhaps,  than  that  presented  by  any 
other  acute  disease.  The  patient  lies  flat  in  bed,  often  on  the  affected 
side;  the  face  is  flushed,  particularly  one  or  both  cheeks;  the  breathing  is 
hurried,  accompanied  often  with  a  short  expiratory  grunt;  the  alie  nasi 
dilate  with  each  inspiration;  herpes  is  usually  present  on  the  lips  or  nose; 
the  eyes  are  bright,  the  expression  is  anxious,  and  there  is  a  frequent  short 
cough  which  makes  the  patient  wince  and  hold  his  side.  The  expectora- 
tion is  blood-tinged  and  extremely  tenacious.  The  temperature  may  be 
104°  or  105°.  The  pulse  is  full  and  bounding  and  the  pulse-respiration 
ratio  much  disturbed.  Examination  of  the  lung  shows  the' physical  signs 
of  consolidation — blowing  breathing  and  fine  rales.  After  persisting  for 
from  seven  to  ten  days  the  crisis  occurs,  and  with  a  fall  in  the  temperature 
the  patient  passes  from  the  condition  of  extreme  distress  and  anxiety  to  one 
of  comparative  comfort. 
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Spe<^al  FdstnreB. — The  fever  rises  rapidly,  and  the  height  may  be 
104°  or  105°  within  twelve  hours.     Having  reached  the  fastigium,  it  it 


Ferer,  pulse,  aod  regpirationa  in  lobar  pneamonia. 


remarkably  constant.    Often  the  two-hour  temperature  chart  will  not  show 
for  two  days  more  than  a  degree  of  variation.     In  children  and  in  cases 
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witboat  chill  the  rise  Ib  more  gradual.  Id  old  persone  and  in  dmnkards 
the  temperature  range  is  lower  than  in  children  and  in  healthy  individuals; 
indeed,  one  occasionally  meets  with  an  afebrile  pneumoDia. 

The  Crisis. — After  the  fever  has  persisted  for  from  five  to  nine  or  ten 
days  there  is  an  abrupt  drop,  known  as  the  crisis,  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  characteristic  feature  of  lobar  pneumonia.  The  day  of  the  eriais  is 
variable.  It  is  very  uncommon  before  the  third  day,  and  rare  after  the 
twelfth,  I  have  twice  seen  it  as  early  as  the  third  day.  From  the  time  of 
Hippocrates  it  has  been  thought  to  be  more  frequent  on  the  uneven  days, 
particularly  the  fifth  and  seventh.  A  precritical  rise  of  a  degree  or  two 
may  occur.  In  one  case  the  temperature  rose  from  105°  to  nearly  107°,  and 
then  in  a  few  hours  fell  to  normal.  Not  even  after  the  chill  in  malarial 
fever  do  we  see  such,  a  prompt  and  rapid  drop  in  the  temperature.  The 
usual  time  is  from  five  to  twelve  hours,  but  often  in  an  hour  there  may 
occur  a  fall  of  six  or  eight  degrees  (9.  West).  The  temperature  may  be 
subnormal  after  the  crisis,  as  low  as  96°  or  97°.  Uatially  with  the  crisis 
there  is  an  abundant  sweat,  and  the  patient  sinks  into  a  comfortable 
sleep.  The  day  after  the  crisis  there  may  be  a  slight  post-critical  rise. 
A  pseudo-crisis  is  not  very  uncommon,  in  which  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day 
the  temperature  drops  from  104°  or  105°  to  102°,  and  then  rises  again. 
When  the  fall  takes  place  gradually  within  twenty-four  hours  it  is  called 
a  protracted  crisis.  If  the  fever  persists  beyond  the  twelfth  day,  the  fall 
is  likely  to  be  by  lysis.  In  children  this  mode  of  termination  is  common, 
and  occurred  in  one  third  of  a  series  of  183  cases  reported  by  Morrill. 
Occasionally  in  debilitated  individuals  the  temperature  drops  rapidly  just 
before  death;  more  frequently  there  is  an  ante-mortem  elevation.  In  cases 
of  delayed  resolution  the  fever  may  persist  for  weeks.  The  crisis  is  the 
most  remarkable  single  phenomenon  of  pnenmonia.  With  the  fall  in  the 
fever  the  respirations  become  reduced  almost  to  normal,  the  pnlse  slows,  and 
the  patient  passes  from  perhaps  a  state  of  extreme  hazard  and  distress  to  one 
of  safety  and  comfort,  and  yet,  so  far  as  the  physical  examination  indicates, 
there  is  with  the  crisis  no  special  change  in  the  local  condition  in  the  lung. 

Pain. — There  is  early  a  sharp,  agonizing  pain,  generally  referred  to  the 
r^on  of  the  nipple  or  lower  axilla  of  the  affected  side,  and  much  aggra- 
vated on  deep  inspiration  and  on  coughing.  It  is  associated,  as  Aretteus 
remarks,  with  involvement  of  the  pleura.  It  is  absent  in  central  pneu- 
monia, and  much  less  frequent  in  apex  pneumonia.  In  exceptional  cases 
the  pain  is  in  the  abdomen,  and  I  have  twice  known  the  suspicion  of 
appendicitis  raised  by  the  sudden  acute  onset  of  the  pain,  once  in  the 
region  of  the  navel  and  once  low  on  the  right  side.  The  pain  may  be 
severe  enough  to  require  a  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia. 

Dyspnoea  is  an  almost  constant  feature.  Even  early  in  the  dieoase  the 
respirations  may  be  30  in  the  minute,  and  on  the  second  or  third  day  be- 
tween 40  and  60.  The  movements  are  shallow,  evidently  restrained,  and 
if  the  patient  is  asked  to  draw  a  deep  breath  he  cries  out  with  the  pain. 
Expiration  is  frequently  interrupted  by  an  audible  grunt.  At  first  with  the 
increased  respiration  there  may  be  bo  sensation  of  distress.  Later  this 
may  he  present  in  a  marked  degree.    In  children  the  respirations  may  be 
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80  or  even  100.  Many  factors  combine  to  produce  the  ehortncBS  of  breath — 
the  pain  in  the  side,  the  toxsmia,  the  fever,  and  the  loss  of  function  in  a 
conBiderable  area  of  the  luag  tissue.  Sometimes  there  appear  to  be  nerr- 
oua  factors  at  work.  That  it  does  not  depend  upon  the  consolidation  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  after  the  crisis,  without  any  change  in  the  local 
condition  of  the  lung,  the  number  of  respirations  may  drop  to  normal. 
The  ratio  between  the  respirations  and  the  pulse  may  be  1  to  3  or  even  1  to 
1.5,  a  disturbance  rarely  so  marked  in  any  other  disease. 

Cough. — This  usually  comes  on  with  the  pain  in  the  side,  and  at  iirst  ia 
dry,  hard,  and  without  any  expectoration.  Later  it  becomes  very  charac- 
teristic— frequent,  short,  restrained,  and  associated  with  great  pain  in  the 
side.  In  old  persona,  in  drunkards,  in  the  terminal  pneumonias,  and  some- 
times in  young  children  there  may  be  no  cough.  After  the  crisis  the  cough 
usually  becomes  much  easier  and  the  expectoration  more  easily  expelled. 
The  cough  is  sometimes  persistent,  continuous,  and  by  far  the  most  aggra- 
vated and  distreBsing  symptom  of  the  disease.  Paroxysms  of  coughing  of 
great  intensity  after  the  crisis  suggest  a  pleural  exudate. 

Sputum. — A  brisk  hEcmoptysis  may  be  the  initial  symptom.  At  first 
the  sputum  may  be  mucoid,  but  usually  after  twenty-four  hours  it  becomes 
blood-tinged,  viscid,  and  very  tenacious.  At  first  quite  red  from  the  un- 
changed blood,  it  gradually  becomes  rusty  or  of  an  orange  yellow.  The 
tenacious  viscidity  of  the  sputum  is  remarkable;  it  often  has  to  be  wiped 
from  the  lips  of  the  patient.  When  jaundice  is  present  it  may  be  green  or 
yellow.  In  low  types  of  the  disease  the  sputum  may  be  fiuid  and  of  a 
dark  brown  color,  resembling  prune  juice.  The  amount  is  very  variable. 
In  children  and  in  old  people  there  may  be  none,  and  even  in  adults  cases 
are  not  very  uncommon  in  which  from  beginning  to  close  there  is  no  ex- 
pectoration. A  common  amount  is  from  150  to  300  cc.  daily.  After  the 
crisis  the  quantity  is  variable,  abundant  in  some  cases,  absent  in  others. 

Microscopically,  the  sputum  consists  of  leucocytes,  mucus  corpuscles, 
red  blood-corpuscles  in  all  stages  of  degeneration,  and  bronchial  and  alve- 
olar epithelium.  Heematoidin  crystals  are  occasionally  met  with.  Of  micro- 
organisms the  pneumocoecus  is  usually  pre8ent,8nd  sometimes  Friedlander's 
bacillus.  Very  interesting  constituents  are  small  cell  moulds  of  the  alveoli 
and  the  fibrinous  casts  of  the  bronchioles;  the  latter  may  be  very  plainly 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  sometimes  may  form  good-sized  dendritic  casts. 
Chemically,  the  expectoration  ia  particularly  rich  in  calcium  chloride. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — The  position  of  the  patient  is  not 
constant.  He  usually  rests  more  comfortably  on  the  affected  side,  or  he 
is  propped  up  with  the  spine  curved  toward  it.  Orthopnoca  is  not  nearly 
so  frequent  as  in  heart-disease. 

In  a  small  lesion  no  differences  may  be  noted  between  the  sides;  as 
a  rule,  movement  is  much  less  on  the  affected  side,  which  may  look 
larger.  AVith  involvement  of  a  lower  lobe,  the  apex  on  the  same  side  may 
show  greater  movement.  The  compensatory  increased  movement  on  the  ■ 
sound  aide  is  sometimes  very  noticeable  even  before  the  patient's  chest 
is  bared.  The  intercostal  spaces  are  not  usually  obliterated.  AVhen  the 
cardiac  lappet  of  the  left  upper  lobe  is  involved  there  may  be  a  marked 
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increase  in  the  area  of  visible  cardiac  pulsation.  Pulaation  of  the  affected 
lung  may  cause  a  marked  moTement  of  the  chest  wall  (Graves).  Other 
points  to  be  noticed  in  the  inspection  are  the  frequency  of  the  respiration, 
the  action  of  the  accessoiy  muscleB,  such  as  the  stemo-cleido-mast^ids  and 
scaleni,  and  the  dilatation  of  the  nostrils  with  each  inspiration. 

Mensuration  may  show  a  definite  increase  in  the  Tolumo  of  the  side 
affected,  rarely  more,  however,  than  1  or  l^  cm. 

Palpation. — The  lack  of  expansion  on  the  affected  side  is  sometimee 
more  readily  perceived  by  touch  than  by  sight.  The  pleural  friction  may 
be  felt.  On  asking  the  patient  to  count,  the  voice  fremitus  is  greatly  in- 
creased in  comparison  with  the  correepondiDg  point  on  the  healthy  side. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  if  the  bronchi  are  filled  with  thick  secretion, 
or  if,  in  what  is  known  as  massive  pneumonia,  they  are  filled  with  fibrinous 
exudate,  the  tactile  fremitus  may  be  diminished.  It  is  always  well  to  ask 
the  patient  to  cough  before  testing  the  fremitus. 

Percussion. — In  the  stage  of  engorgement  the  note  is  higher  pitched 
and  may  have  a  somewhat  tympanitic  quality,  the  so-called  Skoda's  reso- 
nance. This  can  often  be  obtained  over  the  lung  tissue  just  above  a  con- 
solidated area.  When  the  lung  is  hepatized,  the  percussion  note  is  dull, 
the  quality  varying  a  good  deal  from  a  note  which  has  in  it  a  certain  tyra- 
panitic  quality  to  one  of  absolute  fiatnese.  There  is  not  the  wooden  flat- 
Bess  of  effusion  and  the  sense  of  resistance  is  not  so  great.  During  resolu- 
tion the  tympanitic  quality  of  the  percussion  note  usually  returns.  For 
weeks  or  months  after  convalescence  there  may  be  a  higher-pitched  note 
on  the  aSected  side.  Among  variations  to  be  noticed  are  that  Wintrich's 
change  in  the  p^cussion  note  when  the  mouth  is  open  may  be  very  well 
marked  in  pneumonia  of  the  upper  lobe.  Occasionally  there  is  an  almost 
metallic  quality  over  the  consolidated  area,  and  when  this  exists  with  a 
very  pronounced  amphoric  quality  in  the  breathing  the  presence  of  a  cavity 
may  be  suggested.  In  deep-seated  pneumonias  there  may  be  for  several 
days  no  change  in  the  percussion  note,  and  in  a  few  rare  cases  percussion 
shows  no  change  throughout  the  disease. 

AvscuUation.—Qxdet,  suppressed  breathing  in  the  affected  part  is  often 
a  marked  feature  in  the  early  stage,  and  is  always  suggestive.  Very  early 
there  is  heard  at  the  end  of  inspiration  the  fine  crepitant  idle,  a  series  of 
minute  cracklings  heard  close  to  the  ear,  and  perhaps  not  audible  until  a 
full  breath  is  drawn.  This  is  probably  a  fine  pleural  crepitus,  as  J.  B. 
Learning  maintained;  it  is  usually  believed  to  be  produced  in  the  air-cells 
and  finer  bronchi  by  the  separation  of  the  sticky  exudate.  At  this  stage, 
before  consolidation  has  occurred,  the  breath-sounds  may  be,  as  before  men- 
tioned, much  feebler  than  in  health,  but  on  drawing  a  long  breath  they 
may  have  a  harsh  quality,  to  which  the  term  broncho-veaicular  has  been 
applied.  In  the  stage  of  red  hepatization  and  when  dulneas  is  well  de- 
fined, the  respiration  is  tubular,  similar  to  that  heard  in  health  over  the 
larger  bronchi.  With  this  blowing  breathing  there  may  be  no  rSles,  and 
it  may  present  an  intensity  unknown  in  any  other  pulmonary  affection. 
It  is  simply  the  propagation  of  the  laryngeal  and  tracheal  sounds  through 
the  broDcbi  and  the  consolidated  lung  tissue.     The  permeability  of  the 
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bronchi  is  esaential  to  iie  production.  Tubular  breathing  is  absent  in  cer- 
tain cases  of  masaiTe  pneumonia  in  which  the  larger  bronchi  are  completely 
filled  with  exudation.  When  resolution  begins  mucous  riles  of  all  sizes  can 
be  beard.  At  first  they  are  small  and  hare  been  called  the  redux-crepitut. 
The  Toice-eounds  are  transmitted  through  the  consolidated  lung  with  great 
intensity.  This  bronchophony  may  have  a  curious  nasal  quality  to  which 
the  term  segophony  has  been  given.  There  ate  cases  in  which  the  consoli- 
dation is  deeply  seated — so-called  central  pneumonia,  in  which  the  phys- 
ical signs  are  slight  or  even  absent,  yet  the  cough,  the  rusty  expectoration, 
and  general  features  make  the  diagnosis  certain. 

Glnmlatory  SymptomB. — During  the  chill  the  pulte  is  small,  but  in 
the  succeeding  fever  it  becomes  full  and  bounding.  In  cases  of  moderate 
severity  it  ranges  from  100  to  116.  It  is  not  often  dicrotic.  In  strong, 
healthy  individuals  and  in  children  there  may  be  no  sign  of  failing  pulse 
throughout  the  attack.  With  extensive  consolidation  the  left  ventricle 
may  receive  a  very  much  diminished  amount  of  blood  and  the  pulse  in 
consequence  may  be  small.  In  the  old  and  feeble  it  may  be  small  and 
rapid  from  the  outset.  The  pulse  may  be  full,  soft,  very  deceptive,  and  of 
no  value  whatever  in  prognosis.  The  heart-sounds  are  usually  loud  and 
clear.  During  the  intensity  of  the  fever,  particularly  in  children,  bruits 
are  not  uncommon  both  in  the  mitral  and  in  the  pulmonic  areas.  The 
second  sound  over  the  pulmonary  artery  is  accentuated.  Attention  to  this 
sign  gives  a  valuable  indication  as  to  the  condition  of  the  lesser  circula- 
tion. With  distention  of  fhe  right  chambers  and  failure  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle to  empty  itself  completely  the  pulmonary  Becood  sound  becomes  much 
less  distinct.  When  the  right  heart  is  engorged  there  may  be  an  increase 
in  the  dulness  to  the  right  of  the  sternum.    With  gradual  heart  weakness  { 

and  signs  of  dilatation  the  long  pause  is  greatly  shortened,  the  sounds 
approach  each  other  in  tone  and  have  a  fcetal  character  (embryocardia). 

There  may  be  a  sudden  early  collapse  of  the  heart  with  very  feeble,  ■ 

rapid  pulse  and  increasing  cyanosis.  I  have  known  this  to  occur  on  the 
third  day.  Even  when  these  symptoms  are  very  serious  recovery  may  take 
place.  In  other  instances  without  any  special  warning  death  may  occur 
even  in  robust,  previously  healthy  men.*  The  heart  weakness  may  be  due 
to  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  and  consequent  lowering  of  the  gen- 
eral arterial  pressure.  The  soft,  easily  compressed  pulse,  with  the  gray, 
ashy  facies,  cold  hands  and  feet,  the  clammy  perspiration,  and  the  pro- 
gressive prostration  tell  of  a  toxic  action  in  the  vaso-motor  centres.  This 
is  a  feature  of  the  toxiemia  to  which  Romberg  and  Passler  have  called  atten- 
tion.   Endotfarditis  and  pericarditis  will  be  considered  under  eomplieatione. 

Blood. — Aniemia  is  rarely  seen.    Bollinger  has  called  attention  to  an  ■ 

oligsemia  due  to  the  large  amount  of  exudate.  A  decrease  in  the  red  cells 
may  occur  at  the  time  of  the  crisis.  There  is  in  most  cases  a  leucocytosis, 
which  appears  early,  persists,  and  disappears  with  the  crisis.  The  leuco- 
cytes may  number  frOm  13,000  to  40,000  or  even  100,000  per  cnbic  milli- 
metre.   The  fall  in  the  leucocytes  is  often  slower  than  the  drop  in  the  f evet, 

*  For  illustrative  eawa  see  Prognoais  in  PDenmonia,  Am.  Jr.  H«d.  Sd,  Jul,  1897. 
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particularly  when  resolution  is  delayed.  The  annexed  chart  from  J.  S. 
Billings'  paper  (J.  II.  H.  Bulletin,  Ko.  43)  shows  well  the  coincident  drop  in 
the  fever  and  in  the  number  of  the  leucocytes.  The  leucoej-toais  bears  rela- 
tion to  the  extent  of  the  exudate.  In  malignant  pneumonia  the  leucocytosis 
may  be  absent,  and  in  any  case  the  continuous  absence  may  bdreganied  as 
an  unfavorable  sign.    Of  64  cases  studied  in  my  clinic  during  the  session 
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of  1900-1901,  the  highest  leucocytosis  was  64,000,  the  lowest  1,400.  A 
striking  feature  in  the  blood-slide  is  the  richness  and  density  of  tlie  fibrin 
network.     This  corresponds  to  the  great  increase  in  the  fibrin  elements. 
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which  has  long  been  known  to"occnr  in  pneumonia,  the  proportion  rising 
from  4  to  10  parts  per  thousand.  Hajem  describes  the  blood-plates  as 
greatly  increased.  As  stated,  the  micrococci  can  frequently  be  cultivated 
from  the  blood. 

DigestilTe  OrgiailB.— The  tongue  is  white  and  furred,  and  in  severe 
toxic  cases  rapidly  becomes  dry.  Vomiting  is  not  uncommon  at  the  onset 
in  children.  The  appetite  is  lost.  Constipation  is  more  common  than 
diarrhoea.  A  distressing  and  sometimes  dangerous  symptom  is  meteorism. 
Fibrinous,  pneumococcic  exudates  may  occur  in  the  conjunctivse,  nose, 
mouth,  prepnce,  and  anus  (Cary).  The  liver  may  be  depressed  by  the  large 
right  lung,  or  enlarged  from  the  engorged  right  heart,  or  as  a  result  of 
the  infection.  The  spleen  is  usually  enlarged,  and  the  edge  can  be  felt 
during  a  deep  inspiration. 

Skin. — Among  cutaneoita  symptoms  one  of  the  most  interesting  is  the 
association  of  herpes  with  pneumonia.  Not  excepting  malaria,  we  see 
labial  herpes  more  frequently  in  this  than  in  any  other  disease,  occurring, 
as  it  does,  in  from  12  to  40  per  cent  of  the  cases.  It  is  supposed  to  be  of 
favorable  prognosis,  and  figures  have  been  quoted  in  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion. It  may  also  occur  on  the  nose,  genitals,  and  anus.  Its  significance 
and  relation  to  the  disease  are  unknown.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  men- 
tion the  theory  which  has  been  advanced,  that  it  is  an  external  expression 
of  a  neuritis  which  involves  the  pneumogastric  and  induces  the  pneumo- 
nia. At  the  height  of  the  disease  sweats  are  not  common,  but  at  the  crisis 
they  may  be  profuse.  Eedness  of  one  cheek  is  a  phenomenon  long  recog- 
nized in  connection  with  pneumonia,  and  is  usually  on  the  same  side  as 
the  disease.    Jaundice  is  referred  to  among  the  complications. 

Urine. — Early  in  the  disease  it  presents  the  usual  febrile  characters 
of  high  color,  high  specific  gravity,  and  increased  acidity,  A  trace  of  albu- 
min is  very  common.  There  may  be  tube-casts  and  in  a  few  instances  the 
existence  of  albumin,  tube^-casts,  and  blood  indicate  the  presence  of  an 
acute  nephritis.  The  urea  and  uric  acid  are  usually  increased  at  first,  but 
may  be  much  diminished  before  the  crisis,  to  increase  greatly  with  its  onset. 
Robert  Hutchison's  recent  researches  show  that  a  true  retention  of  chlo- 
rides within  the  body  takes  place,  the  average  amount  being  about  3  grams 
daily.  It  is  a  more  constant  feature  of  pneumonia  than  of  any  other 
febrile  disease,  and  this  being  the  case,  a  diminution  of  the  chlorides  in  the 
urine  may  be  of  value  in  the  diagnosis  from  pleurisy  with  effusion  or  em- 
pyema. It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  dilatation  of  the  stomach  chlorides 
may  he  absent.     HEematuria  is  a  rare  complication. 

Cerebral  Symptoma,— Headache  is  common.  Convulsions  occur 
frequently  at  the  outset  in  children.  Apart  from  meningitis,  which  will 
be  considered  separately,  one  may  group  the  cases  with  marked  cerebral 
features  into — 

First,  the  so-called  cerebral  pneumonias  of  children,  in  which  the  dis- 
ease sets  in  with  a  convulsion  and  there  are  high  fever,  headache,  delirium, 
great  irritability,  muscular  tremor,  and  perhaps  retraction  of  the  head 
and  neck.  The  diagnosis  of  meningitis  is  usually  made,  and  the  local 
affection  may  be  overlooked. 
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Secondly,  the  cases  with  maniacal  eymptoma.  Theee  may  occur  at  the 
nry  outset,  and  I  once  performed  an  autopsy  on  a  case  in  which  there  was 
no  suspicion  whatever  that  the  disease  was  other  than  acute  mania.  The 
house  physician  should  give  instructions  to  the  nurses  to  watch  such  cases 
very  carefully.  On  March  i2,  1894,  a  patient  who  had  been  doing  very 
well,  with  the  exception  of  alight  delirium,  while  the  orderly  was  out  of  the 
room  for  a  few  moments,  got  up,  raised  the  window,  and  jumped  out,  sus- 
taining a  fracture  of  the  leg  and  of  the  upper  lumbar  vertebrae,  of  which 
he  died. 

Thirdly,  alcoholic  cases  with  the  features  of  delirium  tremens.  It 
should  be  an  invariable  rule,  even  if  fever  be  not  present,  to  examine  the 
lungs  in  a  case  of  mania  a  potu. 

Fourthly,  caaes  with  toxic  features,  resembling  rather  those  of  uremia. 
Without  a  chill  and  without  cough  or  pain  in  the  side,  a  patient  may  de- 
velop fever,  a  little  shortness  of  breath,  and  then  gradually  grow  dull  men- 
tslly,  and  within  three  days  be  in  a  condition  of  profound  toxsemia  with 
low,  muttering  delirium. 

It  is  stated  that  apex  pneumonia  is  more  often  accompanied  with  severe 
delirium.  Occasionally  the  cerebral  symptoms  develop  immediately  after 
the  crisis.  Mental  disturbance  may  persist  during  and  after  convalescence, 
and  in  a  few  instances  delusional  insanity  follows,  the  outlook  in  which  is 
favorable. 

ComplloatioiiB. — Compared  with  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia  has  but 
few  complications  and  still  fewer  sequelte.  The  most  important  are  the 
following: 

Pieurisy  is  an  inevitable  event  when  the  inflammation  reaches  the  sur- 
face of  the  lung,  and  thus  can  scarcely  be  termed  a  complication.  But  there 
are  cases  in  which  the  pleuritic  features  take  the  first  place — cases  to  which 
the  term  pleuro-pneumonia  is  applicable.  The  exudation  may  be  sero- 
fibrinous with  copious  effusion,  differing  from  that  of  an  ordinary  acute 
pleurisy  in  the  greater  richness  of  the  fibrin,  which  may  form  thick, 
tenacious,  curdy  layers.  Pneumonia  on  one  side  with  extensive  pleurisy 
on  the  other  is  sometimes  a  puzzling  complication  to  diagnose  and  an 
aspirator  needle  may  be  required  to  settle  the  question.  Empyema  is  one 
of  the  moat  common  complications,  and  has  of  late  increased  in  frequency. 
During  the  eight  years,  1891-'98,  there  were  at  Guy's  Hospital  7  cases  of 
empyema  among  44B  cases  of  pneumonia,  while  in  the  eight  years,  1891-98, 
there  were  38  cases  among  896  cases  of  pneumonia  (Hale  While).  Influenza 
may  be  responsible  for  the  increase.  The  pneumococcus  is  usually  present; 
in  a  few  ibe  streptococcus,  in  which  case  the  prognosis  is  not  so  good. 
Recurrence  of  the  fever  after  the  crisis  or  persistence  of  it  after  the  tenth 
day  with  sweats,  leucocytosis,  and  perhaps  an  aggravation  of  the  cough, 
are  suspicious  symptoms.  Dulness  continues  at  the  base,  or  may  have 
extendi.  The  breathing  is  feeble  and  there  are  no  roles.  Such  a  condition 
may  be  closely  simulated,  of  course,  by  the  thickened  pleura.  Exploratory 
aspiration  may  settle  the  question  at  once.  There  are  obscure  cases  in 
which  the  pus  has  been  found  only  after  operation,  as'^the  collection  may 
be  very  small. 
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Pericarditis  is  more  common  in  the  pneumonia  of  children,  particu- 
larly when  double,  and  it  is  said  with  the  pneumonia  of  the  left  aide.  It 
ie  particularly  apt  to  follow  or  to  be  associated  with  acute  rhenmatiam.  It 
was  present,  as  I  stated,  in  5  of  my  100  autopsies.  Though  usually  plastic, 
there  may  be  much  serous  effusion.  There  is  rarely  any  difficulty  in  the 
diagnosis,  but  when  the  pneumonia  inrolvea  the  portion  of  lung  covering 
the  pericardium,  there  may  be  difficulty  in  determining,  by  physical  signs, 
the  existence  of  fluid.  The  increase  in  the  dyspncea,  the  greater  feebleness 
of  the  pulse,  and  the  gradual  suppression  of  the  heart-sounds  will  give  the 
most  valuable  indicatiooB,  In  some  instances  the  fluid  is  purulent.  Though 
a  very  serious  event,  it  is  surprising  how  often  recovery  takes  place  even 
in  the  most  desperate  cases  of  pneumonia  complicated  with  pericarditis, 
a  point  to  which  I  have  beard  Murchison  refer. 

Endocarditis  is  still  more  frequent,  and  in  my  100  autopsies  was  pres- 
ent in  16,  I  called  attention  in  the  Qoulatonian  lectures  for  1885  to  the 
great  frequency  of  this  complication.  Of  209  cases  of  malignant  endo- 
carditis collected  from  the  literature,  54  occurred  in  this  disease.  Sub- 
sequent observations  have  fully  confirmed  this  statement.  Kanthack  found 
an  antecedent  pneumonia  in  14.3  per  cent  of  all  instances  of  infective  endo- 
carditis. It  is  much  more  common  in  the  left  heart  than  in  the  right. 
It  is  particularly  liable  to  attack  persons  with  old  valvular  disease.  The 
pneumococcus  has  been  found  in  the  vegetations.  There  may  be  no  symp- 
toms indicative  of  this  complication  even  in  very  severe  cases.  It  may, 
however,  be  suspected  in  cases  (1)  in  which  the  fever  is  protracted  and 
irregular;  (2)  when  signs  of  septic  mischief  arise,  such  as  chills  and  sweats; 
(3)  when  embolic  phenomena  appear.  The  frequent  complication  of 
meningitis  with  the  endocarditis  of  pneumonia,  which  has  already  been 
mentioned,  gives  prominence  to  the  cerebral  symptoms  in  these  cases.  The 
physical  signs  may  be  very  deceptive.  There  are  instances  in  which  no 
cardiac  murmurs  have  been  heard.  In  others  the  occurrence  under  ob- 
servation of  a  loud,  rough  murmur,  particularly  if  diastolic,  is  extremely 
suggestive. 

Myocarditis  is  rare. 

Ante-mortem  heart-clots  are  excessively  rare.  In  protracted  cases 
thrombi  occasionally  form  in  the  veins,  usually  the  femoral  or  internal 
saphenous,  Welch  (AUbutt's  System)  has  collected  23  cases,  occurring 
usually  during  convalescence.  Phlegmasia  alba  dolens  sometimes  follows. 
The  condition  is  rarely  serious,  A  rare  complication  is  embolism  of  one 
of  the  larger  arteries,'  I  saw  in  Montreal  an  instance  of  embolism  of  the 
femoral  artery  at  the  height  of  pneumonia,  which  necessitated  amputation 
at  the  thigh.  The  patient  recovered.  Aphasia  has  been  met  with  in  a  few 
instances,  setting  in  abruptly  with  or  without  hemiplegia. 

Meningitis  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  complication  of  pneumonia.  It 
varies  very  much  at  diiferent  times  and  in  different  regions.  My  Montreal 
experience  is  rather  exceptional,  as  8  per  cent  of  the  fatal  cases  had  this 
complication.  It  usually  comes  on  at  the  height  of  the  fever,  and  in  the 
majority  of  the  cases  is  not  recognized  unless,  as  before  mentioned,  the 
base  is  involved,  which  is  not  common.     Meningitis  may  occur  later  in 
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the  disease,  and  is  then  more  easily  diagnosed.  In  some  cases  it  is  associ- 
ated with  infective  endocarditis.  The  pneumococcus  has  been  found  in 
the  exudate. 

Peripheral  neuritis  is  a  rare  complication,  of  which  several  cases  have 
been  described.  I  saw  one  well-marked  instance  following  pneumonia  and 
influenza  in  the  spring  of  1890.  There  was  neuritis  of  the  left  ann  with 
considerable  wasting. 

Gastric  complications  are  rare.  A  croupous  gastritis  has  already  been 
mentioned.  The  croupous  colitis  may  induce  severe  diarrhcea.  Jaundice 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  complications  of  pneumonia  and  occurs  with 
curious  irregularity  in  different  outbreaks  of  the  disease.  It  sets  in  early, 
is  rarely  very  intense,  and  has  not  the  characters  of  obstructive  jaundice. 
There  are  cases  in  which  it  assumes  a  very  serious  form.  The  mode  of  pro- 
duction is  not  well  ascertained.  It  does  not  appear  to  hear  any  definite 
relation  to  the  degree  of  hepatic  engorgement  and  it  is  not  always  due 
to  catarrh  of  the  ducts.    Possibly  it  may  be,  in  great  part,  hematogenous. 

Parotitis  occasionally  occurs,  commonly  in  association  with  endocar- 
ditis.   In  children  middle-ear  disease  is  not  an  infrequent  complication. 

BrigMs  disease  does  not  often  follow  pneumonia.  Peritonitis  is  ex- 
ceedingly rare. 

The  relations  of  rheumatism  and  pneumonia  are  very  interesting.  The 
arthritis  may  precede  the  onset,  and  the  pneumonia,  possibly  with  endo- 
carditis and  pleurisy,  may  occur  as  a  complication  of  the  rheumatism.  In 
other  instances  at  the  height  of  an  ordinary  pneumonia  one  or  two  joints 
may  become  red  and  sore.  On  the  other  hand,  after  the  crisis  has  occurred 
pains  and  swelling  may  come  on  in  the  joints. 

HelapBe.^There  are  cases  in  which  from  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh 
day  the  fever  subsides,  and  after  the  temperature  has  been  normal  for  a 
day  or  two  a  rise  occurs  and  feyer  may  persist  for  another  ten  days  or  even 
two  weeks.  Though  this  might  be  termed  a  relapse,  it  is  more  correct  to 
ragard  it  as  an  instance  of  an  anomalous  course  of  delayed  resolution. 
Wagner,  who  has  studied  the  subject  carefully,  says  that  in  hia  large  ex- 
perience of  1,100  cases  he  met  with  only  3  doubtful  cases.  When  it  does 
occur,  the  attack  is  usually  abortive  and  mild.  In  the  case  of  Z.  R.  (Medical 
No.  4223),  with  pneumonia  of  the  right  lower  lobe,  crisis  occurred  on 
the  seventh  day,  and  after  a  normal  temperature  for  thirteen  days  he  was 
discharged.  That  night  he  had  a  shaking  chill,  followed  by  fever,  and  he 
had  recurring  chills  with  reappearance  of  the  pneumonia.  In  a  second 
case  {Medical  No.  4538)  crisis  occurred  on  the  third  day,  and  there  was 
recurrence  of  pneumonia  on  the  thirteenth  day. 

Recurrence  is  more  common  in  pneumonia  than  in  any  other  acute 
disease.  Rush  givee  an  instance  in  which  there  were  28  attacks.  Other 
authorities  narrate  cases  of  8,  10,  and  even  more  attacks. 

Convalescence  in  pneumonia  is  usually  rapid,  and  sequelae  are  rare. 
After  the  crisis,  sudden  death  has  occurred  when  the  patient  has  got  up  too 
soon.  Luak,  of  Weymouth,  writes  of  such  a  case.  With  the  onset  of  fever 
and  perBistence  of  the  leucocytes  the  affected  side  should  be  very  carefully 
examined  for  pleurisy.     Witti  a  persistence  of  the  dulness  the  physic^ 
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aigns  may  be  obecore,  but  the  use  of  a  small  exploratory  needle  will  help 
to  clear  the  diagnoaiB. 

Ollnioal  Varieties. — 1-  Local  Tariation  are  reeponsible  for  some  of 
the  most  marked  deviationB  from  the  usual  type. 

Apex  pneumonia  is  said  to  be  more  often  associated  vith  adynamic 
features  and  with  marked  cerebral  symptoms.  The  expectoration  and 
cough  may  be  slight.  I  can  not  say  that  in  my  experience  the  cerebral 
symptoms  in  adults  have  been  more  marked  in  this  form,  nor  do  I  think 
it  necessarily  graver  than  if  situated  at  the  base. 

Migratory  or  creeping  pneumonia,  a  form  which  successively  involves 
one  lobe  after  the  other. 

Double  pneuTnonia  has  no  peculiarities  other  than  the  greater  danger 
connected  with  it. 

Massive  pneumonia  is  a  rare  form,  in  which  not  alone  the  air-cells  but 
the  bronchi  of  an  entire  lobe  or  even  of  a  lung  are  filled  with  the  fibrinous 
exudate.  The  auscultatory  signs  are  absent;  there  is  neither  fremitus  nor 
tubular  breathing,  and  on  percussion  the  lung  is  absolutely  fiat.  It  closely 
resembles  pleurisy  with  effusion.  The  moulds  of  the  bronchi  may  be  ex- 
pectorated in  violent  fits  of  coughing. 

Central  Pneumonia. — The  inflammation  may  be  deep-seated  at  the 
root  of  the  lung  or  centrally  placed  in  a  lobe,  and  for  severa]  days  the  diag- 
nosis may  be  in  doubt.  It  may  not  be  until  the  third  or  fourth  day  that  a 
pleural  friction  is  detected,  or  that  dulness  or  blowing  breathing  and  r&les 
are  recognized.  I  saw  in  1898  with  Dr.  Henry  Adler  and  Dr.  Chew  an 
instance  in  which  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  in  a  young,  thin-chested 
girl  all  the  usual  symptoms  of  pneumonia  were  present  without  any  phys- 
ical signs  other  than  a  few  clicking  r&les  at  the  left  apex  behind.  The  thin- 
ness of  the  patient  greatly  facilitated  the  examination.  The  general  fea- 
tures of  pneumonia  continued,  and  the  crisis  occurred  on  the  seventh  day. 

8.  Pneumonia  in  Infanta. — It  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  newborn.  In 
infants  it  very  often  sets  in  with  a  convulsion.  The  summit  of  the  lung 
seems  more  frequently  involved  than  in  adults,  and  the  cerebral  symptoms 
are  more  marked.  The  torpor  and  coma,  particularly  if  they  follow  con- 
vulsions, and  the  preliminary  stage  of  excitement,  may  lead  to  the  diag- 
nosis of  meningitis.    Pneumonic  sputum  is  rarely  seen  in  children. 

3.  Pneumonia  in  flu  Aged. — The  disease  may  be  latent  and  set  in  with- 
out a  chill;  the  cough  and  expectoration  are  slight,  the  physical  signs  ill- 
defined  and  changeable,  and  the  constitutional  symptoms  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  the  local  lesion. 

4.  Pneumonia  in  Alcoholic  Subjects. — The  onset  is  insidious,  the  symp- 
toms masked,  the  fever  alight,  and  the  clinical  picture  usually  that  of 
delirium  tremens.  The  thermometer  alone  may  indicate  the  presence  of 
an  acute  disease.  Often  the  local  condition  is  overlooked,  as  the  patient 
makes  no  complaint  of  pain,  and  there  may  be  very  little  shortness  of 
breath,  no  cough,  and  no  sputum, 

5.  Terminal  Pntumonia. — The  wards  and  the  post-mortem  room  show 
a  very  striking  contrast  in  their  pneumonia  statistica,  owing  to  the  occur- 
rence of  what  may  he  called  terminal  pneumonia.     During  the  winter 
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monthe  patients  with  diTDiiic  pulmonary  tuberculoBis,  srterlo-EcIerosiB, 
heart  dieeaae,  Brighfe  disease,  and  diabetes  are  not  infrequently  carried 
off  by  a  pneumonia  which  may  give  few  or  no  signs  of  its  presence.  There 
may  be  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature,  with  increase  in  the  respirations, 
but  the  patient  is  near  the  end  and  perhaps  not  in  a  condition  in  which 
a  thorough  physical  examination  can  be  made.  The  autopsy  may  show 
pneumonia  of  liie  greater  part  of  one  lower  lobe  or  of  the  apex,  which  had 
entirely  escaped  notice.  In  diabetic  patients  the  disease  often  runs  a  lapid 
and  severe  course,  and  may  end  in  abscess  or  gangrene. 

Some  of  the  moet  remarkable  variations  in  the  clinical  course  of  pneu- 
monia depend  probably  upon  the  severity,  possibly  upon  the  nature  of  the 
infective  agent.  Further  investigation  may  enable  us  to  say  how  far  the 
associated  organisms,  so  often  present,  may  be  responsible  for  the  differ- 
ences in  the  clinical  course. 

6.  Secondary  Pneumonias. — These  are  met-with  chiefly  in  the  specific 
fevers,  particularly  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  typhus,  influenza,  and  the 
plague.  Anatomically,  they  rarely  present  the  typical  form  of  red  or  gray 
hepatization.  The  surface  Is  smoother,  not  so  dry,  and  it  is  often  a  pseudo- 
lobar  condition,  a  consolidation  caused  by  closely  set  areas  of  lobular  in- 
Tolvement.  Histologically,  they  are  characterized  in  many  instances  by  a 
more  cellular,  less  flbrinous  exudate,  which  may  also  infiltrate  the  alveolar 
walls.  Bacteriologically,  a  large  number  of  different  organisms  have  been 
found,  the  specific  microbe  of  the  primary  disease,  usually  in  association 
with  the  streptococcus  pyogenes  or  the  staphylococcus;  in  some  instances 
the  colon  bacillus  has  been  present.  Finkler  has  attempted  to  separate  a 
special  form,  which  he  calls  the  actUe  cellular  pneumonia,  to  which  most  of 
these  secondary  types  conform  and  which  have  the  histological  character^ 
already  referred  to  (Die  Acutcn  Lungenentziindungen,  1891). 

The  symptoms  of  the  secondary  pneumonias  often  lack  the  striking 
definiteness  of  the  primary  croupous  pneumonia.  The  pulmonary  features 
may  be  latent  or  masked  altogether.  There  may  be  no  cough  and  only  a 
sUght  increase  in  the  number  of  respirations.  The  lower  lobe  of  one  lung 
is  most  commonly  involved,  and  the  physical  signs  are  obscure  and  rarely 
amount  to  more  than  impaired  resonance,  feeble  breathing,  and  a  few 
crackling  r&les.  In  some  instances  when  the  consolidation  is  extensive  the 
breathing  is  distinctly  tubular. 

7.  Epidemic  pneumonia  has  already  been  referred  to.  It  is,  as  a  rule, 
more  fatal,  and  often  displays  minor  complications  which  differ  in  differ- 
ent outbreaks.  In  some  the  cerebral  manifestations  are  very  marked;  in 
others,  the  cardiac;  in  others,  again,  the  gastro-intestinal. 

8.  Larval  Pneumonia. — Mild,  abortive  types  are  seen,  particularly  in 
institutions  when  pneumonia  is  prevailing  extensively.  A  patient  may 
have  the  initial  symptoms  of  the  disease,  a  slight  chill,  moderate  fever, 
a  few  indefinite  local  signs,  and  herpes.  The  whole  process  may  only  last 
for  two  or  three  days;  some  authors  recognize  even  a  one-day  pneumonia. 

9.  Asthenic,  Toxic,  or  Typhoid  Pneumonia. — The  toxEemie  features 
dominate  the  scene  throughout.  The  local  lesions  may  be  slight  in  extent 
and  the  snbjeetive  phenomena  of  the  disease  absent.    The  nervous  symp- 
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toms  uBually  predominate.  There  are  delirium,  prostratioD,  and  early 
weakness.  Very  frequently  there  is  jaundice.  Oaatro-intestinal  eymptoms 
may  be  present,  particularly  diarrhcea  and  meteorism.  In  such  a  case,  seen 
about  the  end  of  the  first  week,  it  may  be  difficult  to  say  whether  the  con- 
dition is  one  of  asthenic  pneumonia  or  one  of  typhoid  fever  which  has  set 
in  with  early  localization  in  the  lung.  Here  the  Widal  reaction  would  be 
an  important  aid.  In  these  cases  there  is  really  a  pneumococcus  septi- 
Cffimia,  and  the  organisms  may  sometimes  be  isolated  from  the  blood. 
Possibly,  too,  there  is  a  mixed  infection,  and  the  streptococcus  pyogenes 
may  be  in  large  part  responsible  for  the  toxic  features  of  the  disease. 

10,  Association  of  Pneumonia  with  other  Diseases. — (a)  With  Maiana. 
— A  malarial  pneumonia  is  described  by  many  observers  and  thought  to  be 
particularly  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  this  country.  One  hears  of  it,  in- 
deed, even  where  true  malaria  is  rarely  seen.  With  our  large  experience  in 
malaria,  amounting  now  to  nearly  2,000  cases,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  pneumonia  patients  every  year,  we  have  only  had  a  few  cases  in  which 
the  latter  disease  has  set  in  during  malarial  fever,  or  vice  versa.  In 
either  case  the  malaria  yields  promptly  to  the  action  of  quinine.  So  far  as 
the  Southern  States  are  concerned,  the  question  of  a  special  form  was 
thrashed  out  years  ago  in  a  discussion  between  Manson  and  W.  T.  Howard, 
and  was  decided  in  the  negative.  A  form  of  pneumonia  directly  dependent 
upon  the  malarial  parasite  is  unknown.  We  have  not  been  able  to  recog- 
nize here  a  pneumonia  which  is  influenced  in  any  way  by  the  malarial 
poison.  Such  a  case  as  the  following  we  see  occasionally:  A  patient  was 
admitted,  March  IG,  1894,  with  tertian  malarial  fever.  The  lungs  were 
clear.  A  pneumonia  began  thirty-six  hours  after  admission.  Quinine  was 
given  that  evening,  and  the  malarial  organisms  rapidly  disappeared  from 
the  blood.  There  was  successive  involvement  of  the  right  lower,  the  middle, 
and  the  left  lower  lobe.  The  temperature  fell  by  crisis  on  the  24th,  and 
there  were  no  features  in  the  disease  whatever  suggestive  of  malaria.  In 
other  instances  we  have  found  a  chill  in  the  course  of  an  ordinary  pneu- 
monia to  be  associated  with  a  malarial  infection,  and  quinine  has  rapidly 
and  promptly  caused  the  dieappearanoe  of  the  parasites  from  the  blood. 

(6)  Pneumonia  and  Acute  Rheumatism. — We  have  already  spoken  under 
complications  of  this  association,  which  is  more  frequently  seen  in  children. 

{c)  Pneumonia  and  Tuberculosis. — Many  subjects  of  chronic  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  die  of  an  acute  croupous  pneumonia.  A  point  to  be  specially 
borne  in  mind  is  the  fact  that  acute  tuberculous  pneumonia  may  set  in 
with  all  the  features  and  physical  signs  of  fibrinous  pneumonia  (see  page 
2a0). 

For  the  consideration  of  the  association  of  pneumonia  with  typhoid 
fever  and  influenza,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  sections  on  those  diseases. 

11.  Post-operation  Pneumonia. — Before  the  days  of  anaesthesia,  lobar 
pneumonia  was  a  well-recognized  cause  of  death  after  surgical  injuries  and 
operations.  Norman  Cheevere,  in  an  early  number  of  the  Guy's  Hospital 
Reports,  calls  attention  to  it  as  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  death 
after  surgical  procedures,  and  Erichsen  states  that  of  41  deaths  after  sur- 
gical injuries  23  cases  exhibited  signs  of  pneumonia.     The  lobular  form 
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is  the  most  frequent.    I  have  already  referred  to  the  contusion-pneuinooia 
described  by  Litteo. 

12.  Ether  Pneumonia. — The  question  of  a  direct  relatioD  between  ether 
narcosis  and  pneumonia  has  been  much  diEcussed  of  late  years,  having 
been  raised  by  Mr.  Lucas,  of  Guy's  Hospital.  The  etatistica  are  by  no 
means  unanimous.  Prescott,  of  Boston,  in  40,000  cases  found  only  3  of 
acute  lobar  pneumonia.  The  London  anEesthettBts,  particularly  Hewitt 
and  Silk,  seem  also  to  have  had  a  fortunate  experience,  Silk  having  found 
among  5,000  cases  13  of  pneumonia;  8  of  these  were  tongue  or  jaw  cases. 
The  Oerman  experience  is  very  differeiri,.  Von  Beck  states  that,  owing  to 
the  injurious  after-effects  upon  the  respiratory  tract,  the  use  of  ether  has 
been  largely  restricted  in  Czemy's  clinic.  Gurlt  reports  52,177  cases,  with 
30  cases  of  pneumonia  and  15  deaths.  Of  15  cases  of  pneumonia  following 
aoestheeia  on  the  surgical  side  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  12  were 
broncho-pneumonias;  there  were  ?  deaths  and  8  recoveries;  79  per  cent  of 
the  cases  followed  abdominal  sectien  or  hernia  operations.  Czemy  sug- 
gests that  the  relation  of  these  ether  pneumonias  to  abdominal  operations 
is  associated  with  the  pain  on  coughing,  which  leads  to  an  accumulation 
of  secretion,  and  through  this  to  retention  or  aspiration  pneumonia. 
Among  the  various  views  brought  forward  to  account  for  it  are  the  rapid 
evaporatioa  of  the  ether,  causing  chflling  of  the  pulmonary  tissues,  chill- 
ing of  the  patient  at  the  time  of  operation,  infection  from  the  inhaler,  and 
direct  action  of  the  ether. 

The  probability  is  that  the  prolonged  etherization  lowers  the  vitality 
of  the  tissue  of  the  finer  bronchi  and  permits  the  pathogenic  oi^^anisms 
(which  are  almost  always  present)  to  do  their  work.  The  pneumonia  is 
more  frequently  lobular  than  lobar.  Keuwerck,  and  subsequently  Whitney, 
have  suggested  thorough  disinfection  of  the  mouth  and  throat  before 
operation. 

13.  Delayed  Resolniion  in  Pneumonia. — The  lung  is  restored  to  its  nor- 
mal state  partly  by  the  expectoration  of  the  exudate,  partly  by  its  liquefac- 
tion and  absorption.  There  are  cases  in  which  resolution  takes  place  rapidly 
without  any  increase  in  (or,  indeed,  without  any)  expectoration;  on  the 
other  hand,  during  resolution  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  the  sputa  the 
little  plugs  of  fibrin  and  leucocytes  which  have  been  loosened  from  the 
air-cells  and  expelled  by  coughing.  In  a  majority  of  cases  both  processes 
are  probably  at  work.  A  variable  time  is  taken  in  the  restoration  of  the 
lung.  Sometimes  within  a  week  or  ten  days  the  dulness  is  greatly  dimin- 
ished, the  breath-sounds  become  clear,  and,  so  far  as  physical  signs  are 
any  guide,  the  lung  seems  perfectly  restored.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
in  any  case  of  pneumonia  with  extensive  pleurisy  a  certain  amount  of 
dulness  will  persist  for  months,  owing  to  thickening  of  the  pleura. 

Delayed  resolution  is  a  condition  which  causes  much  anxiety  to  tlie 
physician.  While  it  is  perhaps  more  frequent  in  debilitated  persons,  yet 
it  is  met  with  in  robust,  previously  healthy  individuals,  and  in  cases  which 
have  had  a  very  typical  onset  and  course.  The  condition  is  stated  to  be 
most  frequent  in  apex  pneumonia.     Venesection  has  been  assigned  as  a 
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cause.  There  is  do  question  that  the  solid  exudate  con  pereigt  for  weeks 
and  yet  the  integrity  of  the  lung  may  ultimately  be  restored.  Orissole  de- 
Bcribea  the  lung  from  a  patient  who  died  on  the  sixtieth  day,  in  which  the 
affected  part  showed  a  condition  not  unlike  that  of  the  acute  stage. 

Clinically,  there  are  several  groups  of  cases:  First,  those  in  which  the 
crisis  occurs  naturally,  the  temperature  falls  and  remains  normal,  but  the 
local  features  persist— well-marked  flatness  with  tubular  breathing  and 
r&lea.  Besolution  may  occur  very  slowly  and  gradually,  taking  from  two 
to  three  weeks.  In  a  second  group  of  cases  the  temperature  fdJs  by  lysis, 
and  with  the  persistence  of  the  local  signs  there  is  slight  fever,  sometimes 
sweats  and  rapid  pulse.  The  condition  may  persist  for  three  or  four  weeks, 
or,  as  in  one  of  my  cases,  for  eleven  weeks,  and  ultimately  perfect  resolution 
occur.  During  all  this  time  there  may  be  Uttle  or  no  sputum.  The  prac- 
titioner is  naturally  much  exercised,  and  he  dreads  lest  tuberculosis  should 
supervene.  In  a  third  group  the  crisis  occurs  or  the  fever  falls  by  lysis, 
but  the  consolidation  persists  and  there  may  he  intense  bronchial  breath- 
ing, with  few  or  no  rgles,  or  the  fever  may  recur  and  the  patient  may  die 
exhausted.  In  1  of  my  100  autopsies  a  patient,  aged  fifty-eight,  had 
died  on  the  thirty-second  day  from  the  initial  chill.  The  right  lung  was 
Bolid,  grayish  in  color,  firm,  and  presented  in  places  a  translucent,  semi- 
homogeneous  aspect.  In  these  areas  the  alveolar  walls  were  thickened,  and 
the  plugs  filling  the  air-cells  were  undergoing  transformation  into  new 
connective  tissue.  This  fibroid  induration  may  proceed  gradually  and  be 
associated  with  shrinkage  of  the  affected  side,  and  the  gradual  production 
of  a  cirrhosis  or  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia. 

Ordinary  fibrinous  pneumonia  never  terminates  in  tuberculosis.  The 
instances  of  caseous  pneumonia  and  softening  which  have  followed  an 
acute  pneumonic  process,  have  been  from  the  outset  tuberculous  (see  page 
290). 

14.  Terminalion  in  Abscess. — This  occurred  in  4  of  my  100  autopsies. 
Usually  the  lung  breaks  down  in  limited  areas  and  the  abscesses  are  not 
large,  but  they  may  fuse  and  involve  a  considerable  proportion  of  a  lobe. 
The  condition  is  recognized  by  the  sputum,  which  is  usually  abundant  and 
contains  pus  and  elastic  tissue,  sometimes  aholesterin  crystals  and  h»ma- 
toidin  crystals.  The  cough  is  often  paroxysmal  and  of  great  severity; 
usually  the  fever  ia  remittent,  or  in  protracted  cases  intermittent  in  char- 
acter, and  there  may  be  pronounced  hectic  symptoms.  When  a  case  is 
seen  for  the  first  time  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  it  is  one 
of  abscess  of  the  lung  or  a  local  empysema  which  has  perforated  the 
lung. 

15.  Gangrene. — This  is  most  commonly  seen  in  old  debilitated  persons. 
It  was  present  in  3  of  my  100  autopsies.  It  very  often  occurs  with  abscess. 
The  gangrene  is  associated  with  the  growth  of  the  saprophytic  bacteria  on 
a  soil  made  favorable  by  the  presence  of  the  pneumococcus  or  the  strepto- 
coccus. Clinically,  the  gangrene  is  rendered  very  evident  by  the  horribly 
fetid  odor  of  the  expectoration  and  its  characteristic  features.  In  some 
Instances  the  gangrene  may  be  found  post-mortem  when  clinically  there 
has  not  been  any  evidence  of  its  existence. 
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ProgiLOBLB. — Pneumonia  is  the  moet  fatal  of  all  acute  diseases,  killing 
more  than  diphtheria,  and  outranking  even  consumption  as  a  cause  of  death. 
Hospital  statistics  show  that  the  mortality  ranges  from  30  to  40  per 
cent.  Of  1,013  cases  at  the  Montreal  General  Hospital,  the  mortality 
was  20.4  per  cent.  It  appears  to  be  somewhat  more  fatal  in  southern 
climates.  Of  3,969  cases  treated  at  the  Charity  Hospital,  lHew  Orleans, 
the  death-rate  was  38.01  per  cent.  Our  mortality  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  is  about  Sfi  per  cent  in  the  whites  and  30  per  cent  in  the  colored. 
In  704  cases  at  the  PennsylTania  Hospital  the  mortality  was  29  per  cent. 
At  the  Boston  City  Hospital  in  1,443  cases  the  mortality  was  39.1  per  cent. 
It  has  been  urged  that  the  mortality  in  this  disease  has  been  steadily  in- 
creasing, knd  attempts  have  been  miade  to  connect  this  increa^  with  the 
expectant  j^n  of  treatment  at  present  in  vogue.  But  the  careful  and  thor- 
oi^h  analysis  by  C.  X.  Townsend  and  A.  Coolidge,  Jr.,  of  1,000  cases  at 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  indicates  clearly  that,  when  all  cir- 
cumstances are  taken  into  consideration,  this  conclusion  ie  not  justified. 
They  found  that  when  all  fatal  cases  over  &Fty  years  of  age  were  omitted,' 
and  those  patients  who  were  delicate,  intemperate,  or  the  subject  of  some 
complication,  there  was  very  little  variation  from  decade  to  decade,  and 
that,  excluding  these  cases,  the  rate  was  but  little  over  10  per  cent.  In 
answer  to  the  assertion  that  the  modified  treatment  is  in  part  responsible 
for  the  increased  mortality,  these  authors  show  clearly  that  the  rise  in 
death-rate  took  place  in  the  period  prior  to  1860,  when  the  treatment  was 
entirely  or  in  great  part  heroic. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  708  cases  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  by 
Hadden,  H.  W.  G.  McEenzie,  and  W.  W.  Ord,  the  mortality  progressively 
increases  from  the  twentieth  year,  rising  from  3.7  per  cent  under  that  age 
to  23  per  cent  in  the  third  decade,  30.8  per  cent  in  the  fourth,  47  per  cent 
in  the  fifth,  51  per  cent  in  the  sixth,  66  per  cent  in  the  seventh  decade. 
Of  333,730  cases  collected  by  Wells  from  various  sources,  40,376  died,  a 
mortality  of  18.1  per  cent. 

The  mortality  in  private  practice  varies  greatly.  R.  P.  Howard  treated 
170  cases  with  only  6  per  cent  of  deaths.  Fussell  has  recently  reported  134 
cases  with  a  mertality  of  17.9  per  cent.  The  mortality  in  children  is  some- 
times very  low.  Morrill  has  recently  reported  6  deaths  in  133  cases  of  frank 
pneumonia.    On  the  other  hand,  Goodhart  had  35  deaths. in  130  cases. 

The  following  are  among  the  circumstances  which  influence  the  prog- 
nosie: 

Age. — As  Stnrgea  remarks,  the  old  are  likely  to  die,  the  young  to  re- 
cover. Under  one  year  it  is  more  fatal  than  between  two  and  five.  Fub- 
sell  lost  5  out  of  8  cases  in  yearlings.  At  about  sixty  the  death-rate  is  very 
high,  amounting  to  60  or  80  per  cent.  So  fatal  is  it  in  this  country,  at  least, 
that  one  may  say  that  to  die  of  pneumonia  is  the  natural  end  of  old  people. 

As  already  stated,  the  disease  is  more  fatal  in  the  negro  than  in  the 
white  race. 

Previous  habits  of  life  and  the  condition  of  bodily  health  at  the  time 
of  the  attack  form  the  most  important  factors  in  the  prognosis  of  pneu- 
monia.   Id  aoalyzing  a  series  of  fatal  casra  one  is  very  much  impressed  with 
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the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  organs  show  signs  of  degeneration.  In 
25  of  my  100  autopsies  at  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  the  kidneys 
showed  extensive  interstitial  changes.  Individuals  debilitated  from  sick- 
ness or  poor  food,  hard  drinkers,  and  that  large  claaa  of  hospital  patients, 
composed  of  robust-looking  laborers  between  the  ages  of  forty-five  and 
sixty,  whose  organs  show  signs  of  wear  and  tear,  and  who  have  by  excesses 
in  alcohol  weakened  the  reserve  power,  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  disease. 
Very  few  fatal  cases  occur  in  robust,  healthy  adults.  Some  of  the  statistics 
given  by  army  surgeons  show  better  than  any  others  the  low  mortality  from 
pneumonia  in  healthy  picked  men.  The  death-rate  in  the  German  army 
in  over  40,000  cases  was  only  Z.d  per  cent. 

Certain  complications  and  terminations  are  particularly  seribus.  The 
meningitis  of  pneumonia  is  probably  always  fatal.  Endocarditis  is  ex- 
tremely grave,  much  more  so  than  pericarditis.  Apart  from  these  serious 
complications,  the  fatal  event  in  pneumonia  is  due  either  to  a  gradual 
toxsmia  or  to  mechanical  interference  with  the  respiration  and  circulation. 

Toxasmia  is  the  important  prognostic  feature  in  the  disease,  to  which  in 
a  majority  of  the  cases  the  degree  of  pyrexia  and  the  extent  of  consolidation 
are  entirely  subsidiary.  It  is  not  at  all  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  lung 
involved.  ?A  severe  and  fatal  toseemia  may  occur  with  the  consolidation 
of  only  a  small  part  of  one  lobe.  On  the  other  hand,  a  patient  with  com- 
plete solidification  of  one  lung  may  have  no  signs  of  a  general  infection. 
The  question  of  individual  resistance  seems  to  be  the  most  important  one, 
and  one  sees  even  most  robust-looking  individuals  fatally  stricken  within 
a  few  days. 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  of  late  upon  the  factor  of  Uucocyloais  as  an 
element  in  the  prognosis.  A  very  slight  or  complete  absence  of  a  leuco- 
C3dosis  is  regarded  as  very  unfavorable.  Of  the  64  cases  in  my  wards 
during  the  session  of  1900-1901  all  the  low  counts  were  in  fatal  cases. 
The  lowest  counts  in  5  fata!  cases  were  1,400,  2,800,  5,000,  2,350,  and  3,660. 
As  a  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  the  continuous  absence  of  leucocytosis  is 
unfavorable. 

Death  from  direct  interference  with  the  function  of  respiration  is  rare. 
It  may  happen  in  extensive  double  pneumonia,  but  even  with  involvement 
of  a  very  large  section  of  both  lungs  recovery  may  take  place.  A  very  im- 
portant element  in  the  prognosis  is  the  condition  of  the  heart,  from  failure 
of  which  quite  as  many  die  as  from  the  intoxication.  The  heart  weakness 
may  be  due  either  to  the  specific  action  of  the  poison,  to  the  prolonged 
fever,  or  to  over-distent  ion  of  the  right  chambers.  All  three  factors  may 
be  at  work  together.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  sudden  onset  of  serious 
cardiac  weakness;  more  commonly  there  is  a  gradually  increased  rapidity 
with  increasing  weakness  of  the  heart  muscle.  The  pulse  is  not  always  a 
safe  guide;  since,  as  I  mentioned  before,  it  may  be  full  and  soft  and  not 
very  rapid  within  a  few  hours  of  a  fatal  termination,  even  in  cases  without 
pronounced  toxiemia. 

Diagmoais. — No  disease  is  more  readily  recognized  in  a  large  majority 
of  the  cases.  The  external  characters,  the  sputa,  and  the  physical  signs 
combine  to  make  one  of  the  clearest  of  clinical  pictures.    After  a  study 
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in  the  p43st-inortem  room  of  my  own  and  others'  miBtakea,  I  think  that 
the  ordinary  lobar  pneumonia  of  adulta  is  rarely  overlooked.  Errors  are 
particularly  liabk  to  occur  in  the  intercurrent  pneumoniae,  in  those  com- 
pUcating  chrome  aSectione,  and  in  the  dlBeaee  as  met  with  in  children,  the 
aged,  and  drunkards.  Tuberculo-pneumonic  phthiBis  is  frequently  con- 
founded with  pneumonia.  Pleuriey  vith  effusion  is,  I  beliere,  not  often 
mistaken  except  in  children.  The  diagnostic  pointa  will  be  referred  to 
under  pleurisy. 

In  diabetes,  Brighf  s  disease,  chronic  heart-disease,  pulmonary  phthisis, 
and  cancer,  an  acute  pneumonia  often  ends  the  scene,  and  is  frequently 
overlooked.  In  these  cases  the  temperature  is  perhaps  the  best  index, 
and  should,  more  particularly  if  cough  develops,  lead  to  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  limgs.  The  absence  of  expectoration  and  of  pulmonary  symp- 
toms may  make  the  diagnosis  very  difficult. 

In  children  there  are  two  special  sources  of  error;  the  disease  may  be 
entirely  masked  by  the  cerebral  symptoms  and  the  case  mistaken  for  one 
of  meningitis.  It  is  remarkable  in  these  cases  how  few  indications  there 
are  of  pulmonary  trouble.  The  other  condition  is  pleurisy  with  effusion, 
which  in  children  often  has  deceptive  physical  signs.  The  breathing  may 
be  intensely  tubular  and  tactile  fremihis  may  be  present.  The  exploratory 
needle  is  sometimes  required  to  decide  the  question.  In  the  old  and  de- 
bilitated a  knowledge  that  the  onset  of  pneumonia  is  insidious,  and  that 
the  symptoms  are  ill-defined  and  latent,  should  put  the  practitioner  on  his 
guard  and  make  him  very  careful  in  the  examination  of  the  lungs  in  doubt- 
ful cases.  In  chronic  alcoholism  the  cerebral  symptoms  may  predominate 
and  completely  maek  the  local  process.  As  mentioned,  the  disease  may 
assume  the  form  of  violent  mania,  but  more  commonly  the  symptoms  are 
those  of  delirium  tremens.  In  any  case  rapid  pulse,  rapid  respiration,  and 
fever  are  symptoms  which  should  invariably  excite  suspicion  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs.  Under  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  will  be  found  the  points 
of  differential  diagnosis  between  pneumonia  and  that  disease. 

Pneumonia  is  rarely  confounded  with  ordinary  consumption,  but  to 
differentiate  acute  tuberculo-pneumonic  phthisis  is  often  difficult.  The 
case  may  set  in  with  a  chill.  It  may  be  impossible  to  determine  which 
condition  is  present  until  softening  occurs  and  elastic  tissue  and  tubercle 
bacilli  appear  in  the  sputum.  A  similar  mistake  is  sometimes  made  in 
children.  With  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia  is  not  infrequently  confounded. 
There  are  instances  of  pneumonia  with  the  local  signs  well  marked  in 
which  the  patient  rapidly  sinks  into  what  is  known  as  the  typhoid  state, 
with  dry  tongue,  rapid  pulse,  and  diarrhoea.  Unless  the  case  is  seen  from 
the  outset  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  determine  the  true  nature  of  the 
malady.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  of  typhoid  fever  which  set  in 
with  symptoms  of  lobar  pneumonia — the  so-called  pneumo-typhus.  It  may 
be  impossible  to  make  a  differential  diagnosis  in  such  a  case  unless  the 
characteristic  eruption  develops  or  the  Widal  reaction  be  found. 

Prophylaxis. — ^The  question  of  the  prevention  of  pneumonia  is  a 
difficult  one,  which  has  hardly  yet  come  within  the  sphere  of  practical 
knowledge.    More  care  should  be  taken  with  pneumonic  sputum  than  has 
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been  done  heretofore,  and  it  shoulJ  be  carefully  disinfected.  Individuala 
who  have  had  pneamonia  ehould  be  specially  careful  to  keep  the  mouth 
and  throat  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  any  house  in  whic^  several  cases  of 
pneiunooia  have  occurred  in  rapid  succession  should  be  thoroughly  dis- 
infected. 

Treatment, — Pneumonia  is  a  self-limited  disease,  which  can  neither 
be  aborted  nor  cut  short  by  any  known  means  at  our  command.  Even 
under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances  it  may  terminate  abruptly  and 
naturally,  without  a  doae  of  medicine  having  been  administered.  A  patient 
was  admitted  into  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  on  the  evening  of  the  seventh 
day  after  the  chill,  in  which  he  had  been  seen  by  one  of  ray  aBsistants,  who 
bad  ord£red  him  to  go  to  a  hospital.  He  remained,  however,  in  his  house 
alone,  without  assistance,  taking  nothing  but  a  little  milk  and  bread  and 
whisky,  and  was  brought  into  the  hospital  by  the  police  in  a  condition  of 
active  delirium.  That  night  his  temperature  was  105°  and  his  pulse  above 
120.  In  his  delirium  he  came  near  escaping  through  the  window  of  the 
ward-  The  following  morning — the  eighth  day — the  crisis  occurred,  and 
at  ward  class  his  temperature  was  below  98°.  The  entire  lower  lobe  of  the 
right  side  was  found  involved,  and  he  entered  upon  a  rapid  convalescence. 
So  also,  under  the  favoring  circumstances  of  good  nursing  and  careful 
diet,  the  experience  of  many  physicians  in  different  lands  has  shown  that 
pneumonia  runs  its  course  in  a  definite  time,  terminating  sometimes  spon- 
taneously on  the  third  or  the  fifth  day,  or  continuing  until  the  tenth  or 
twelfth. 

There  is  no  specific  treatment  for  pneumonia.  The  young  practitioner 
may  bear  in  mind  that  patients  are  more  often  damaged  than  helped  by 
the  promiBcuoue  drugging,  which  is  still  only  too  prevalent. 

1.  General  Management  of  a  Case. — The  same  careful  hygiene  of  the 
l)ed  and  of  the  sick-room  should  be  carried  out  as  in  typhoid  fever.  The 
patient  should  not  be  too  much  bundled  up  with  clothing.  For  the  heavy 
flannel  undershirts  should  be  substituted  a  thin,  light  flannel  jacket,  open 
in  front,  which  enables  the  physician  to  make  his  examinations  without 
unnecessarily  disturbing  the  patient.  The  room  should  be  bright  and 
light,  letting  in  the  sunshine  if  possible,  and  thoroughly  well  ventilated. 
Only  one  or  two  persons  should  be  allowed  in  the  room  at  a  time.  Even 
when  not  called  for  on  account  of  the  high  fever,  the  patient  should  he 
carefully  sponged  each  day  with  tepid  water.  This  should  be  done  with 
as  little  disturbance  as  possible.  Special  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the 
mouth  and  gums  cleansed. 

2.  Diet. — Plain  water,  a  pleasant  tahle  water,  or  lemonade  should  be 
given  freely.  When  the  patient  is  delirious  the  water  should  be  given  at 
fi.ied  intervals.  The  food  should  be  liquid,  consisting  chiefly  of  milk, 
either  alone  or,  better,  mixed  with  food  prepared  from  some  one  of  the 
cereals,  and  epgs,  either  soft  boiled  or  raw. 

3.  Special  Treatment. — Certain  measures  are  believed  to  have  an  infln- 
ence  in  arresting,  controlling,  or  cutting  short  the  disease.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  the  practitioner  to  arrive  at  satisfactory  conclusions  on  this  quea- 
tion  in  a  disease  so  singularly  variable  in  its  course.    How  natural,  when 
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on  the  third  or  fourth  day  the  crisiB  occurs  ani  conTalesceace  aets  in,  to 
attribute  the  happy  result  to  the  efFect  of  some  special  medicatioo!  How 
easy  to  forget  that  the  same  unexpected  early  recoveries  occur  under 
other  conditioDs!  The  foUowing  are  among  the  measures  which  may  be 
helpful: 

(o)  Bleeding. — The  reproach  of  Van  Helmont,  that  "  a  bloody  Moloch 
presides  in  the  chairs  of  medicine,"  can  not  be  brought  agaiust  this  gen- 
eration of  physicians.  Before  Louis'  iconoclastic  paper  on  bleeding  in 
pneumonia  it  would  have  been  regarded  as  almost  criminal  to  treat  a  case 
without  venesection.  We  employ  it  nowadays  much  more  than  we  did 
a  few  years  ago,  but  more  often  late  in  the  disease  than  early.  To  bleed 
at  the  very  onset  in  robust,  healthy  individuals  in  whom  the  disease  sets 
in  with  great  intensity  and  high  fever  is,  I  believe,  a  good  practice.  I  have 
seen  instances  ia  which  it  was  very  beneficial  in  relieving  the  pain  and  the 
dyspnoea,  reducing  the  temperature,  and  allaying  the  cerebral  symptoms, 
(fc)  Drugs. — Certain  drugs  are  credited  with  the  power  of  reducing  the 
intensity  and  shortening  the  duration  of  the  attack.  Among  them  vera- 
trtun  viride  stQl  holds  a  place,  doses  of  Til  ii-v  of  the  tincture  given  every 
two  hours.  Tartar  emetic — a  remedy  which  had  great  vogue  some  years 
ago — is  now  very  rarely  employed.  To  a  third  drug,  digitalis,  has  been 
attributed  of  late  great  power  in  controlling  the  course  of  the  disease. 
Petresco  gives  at  one  time  as  much  as  from  i  to  13  grammes  of  the  pow- 
dered leaves,  and  claims  that  these  colossal  doses  are  specially  efBcacious 
in  shortening  the  course  of  the  disease  and  diminishing  the  mortaiity. 

(c)  Anlipneumonic  Serum. — Note  the  remark  on  p.  113.  The  Klemp- 
erer  brothers,  Auld,  Waahboum,  and  others  have  reported  favorable  re- 
sults. The  serum  is  injected  into  the  subcutaneous  tissues.  Washbourn 
recommends  as  a  dose  20  cc.,  and  thinks  it  is  well  to  make  an  injection 
twice  a  day  until  the  patient  is  convalescent.  Of  141  cases  treated  with 
antipneumonic  serum,  collected  by  G.  E.  Tyler,  only  80  died. 

4,  Symptomatic  Treatment. — (a)  To  relieve  the  i*aiw.— The  stitch  in 
the  side  at  onset,  which  is  sometimes  so  agonizing,  is  best  relieved  by  a 
hypodermic  injection  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphia.  When  the  pain 
is  less  intense  and  diffuse  over  one  side,  the  Paquelin  cautery  applied  lightly 
ia  very  efficacious,  or  hot  or  cold  applications  may  be  tried.  When  the  dis- 
ease is  fairly  established  the  pain  ia  not,  as  a  rule,  distreasing,  except  when 
the  patient  cougha,  and  for  this  the  Dover's  powder  may  be  used  in  5-grain 
doses,  according  to  the  patient'a  needs.  Hot  poultices,  formerly  ao  much 
in  use,  relieve  the  pain,  though  not  more  than  the  cold  applications.  For 
children  they  are  often  preferable. 

(b)  To  combat  the  Toxamia. — Herein  lies  our  chief  weaknese  in  dealing 
with  pneumonia.  We  have  as  yet  no  specific,  either  drug  or  the  product  of 
the  bacteriological  laboratory,  which  safely  and  aurely  neutralizea  the 
poieon  of  the  disease.  We  may  reasonably  hope  that  such  a  remedy  ere 
king  will  be  forthcoming,  but  meantime  we  must  be  content  with  measures 
which  aim  at  keeping  up  the  strength  of  the  patient.  The  saline  infusions 
aid  in  the  elimination  of  the  poison. 

{e)  The  third  and  all-important  indication  in  the  treatment  of  pnea- 
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mooia  is  to  support  ih«  heari.  The  practitioner  must  ever  be  on  Uie  alert 
to  prevent  the  omet  of  cardiac  weaknesB,  and  to  treat  it  Bhould  that  con- 
dition arise. 

To  prevent  the  Onset  of  Cardiac  Weakness. — We  can  not  at  present  sepa- 
rate the  effects  of  the  fever  from  those  of  the  poisons  circulating  in  the 
blood.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  as  some  suppose,  that  the  fever  itself  may 
be  beneficial.  Undoubtedly,  however,  high  and  prolonged  pyrexia  is  dan- 
gerous to  the  heart,  and  should  be  combated.  For  this  our  most  trusty 
weapon  is  hydrotherapy,  which  in  pneumonia  is  used  in  several  different 
ways.  The  ice-bag  to  the  affected  side  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  and 
serviceable.  Its  good  eifects  have  been  strongly  insisted  upon  by  Mays.  I 
have  used  ice  syBtematically  in  my  wards  for  the  past  ten  years.  It  allays 
the  pain,  reduces  the  fever  slightly,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  patient  saya  he 
feels  very  much  more  comfortable.  Broad,  fiat  ice-bags  are  now  easily 
obtained  for  the  purpose,  and  if  these  are  not  available  an  ice  poultice  can 
be  readily  made,  and  by  the  use  of  oil-silk  the  clothing  and  bedding  of 
the  patient  can  be  protected  from  the  water.  Cold  sponging  is  the  best 
form  of  hydrotherapy  to  employ  as  a  routine  measure.  When  done  limb 
by  limb  the  patient  is  but  little  disturbed,  and  it  is  refreshing  and  bene- 
ficial. With  very  pronounced  nervous  symptoms  and  persistent  high 
temperature,  or  with  hyperpyrexia,  a  cold  bath  of  ten  minutes'  dura- 
tion may  be  given.  Von  Jiirgensen,  one  of  the  best  of  living  students 
of  the  disease,  strongly  advises  it  under  these  conditions.  Personally, 
my  experience  with  the  full  cold  bath  is  not  large  enough  to  enable  me 
to  espresB  a  positive  opinion.  In  this  country  we  have  not,  I  think,  used 
it  sufficiently  in  the  toxic  cases,  in  which  in  typhoid  fever  we  see  such 
good  results. 

Of  medicinal  antipyretics,  quinine  has  been  much  vaunted  in  doses  of 
from  30  to  60  grains  daily.  Unfortunately,  it  is  apt  to  disturb  the  stomach 
and  cause  unpleasant  ringing  in  the  ears;  according  to  some,  also,  it  is  very 
depressing,  but  I  must  say  I  have  never  seen  any  injurious  effects  from  it, 
though  I  have  not  used  it  for  some  years.  Antipyrin,  antifebrin,  and 
phenacetin  have  been  thorougbly  tried  in  pneumonia,  and  the  general  opin- 
ion at  present  is  decidedly  against  their  Bystematic  employment. 

Alcohol  may  be  used  with  benefit  in  a  majority  of  cases  of  pneumonia. 
In  moderate  doses  it  diminishes  slightly  the  temperature,  increases  the 
appetite,  obviates  the  tendency  to  heart  weakness,  and  is  a  conservator 
of  energy,  being  itself  consumed  in  supplying  heat  in  place  of  the  body 
tissues.  Two  or  three  ounces  of  good  whisky  in  the  twenty-four  hours 
may  be  used  in  the  case  of  old  and  debilitated  patients. 

To  treat  Heart  Weakness  wken  Present. — Now  the  resources  and  judg- 
ment of  the  physician  are  taxed  to  the  utmost.  Is  the  heart  weakness  due 
to  progressive  distention  and  overfilling  of  the  right  heart?  This  is 
usually  indicated  by  increasing  cyanosis,  increasing  shortness  of  breath, 
signs  of  ccdematous  infiltration  in  the  uninvolved  parts  of  the  lung,  and  a 
small  and  feeble  radial  pulse.  Under  these  circumstances  a  free  venesection 
is  sometimes  helpful,  though  I  must  say  that  my  personal  experience  has 
not  been  very  satisfactory.     I  have,  however,  within  the  past  few  years 
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Been  several  cases  in  which  it  seemed  to  be  timely,  eyen  life-saving  Too 
often  the  progressive  cardiac  asthenia  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  fever  and 
of  the  poisons,  partly  upon  the  heart  muscle  itself,  partly  upon  the  nerve 
centres,  cardiac  and  respiratory.  An  increase  in  the  amount  of  dUohul  is 
advisable  when  the  pulse  becomes  small,  frequent,  and  feeble  or  very  com- 
pressible, and  when  the  heart-sounds,  particularly  the  second  pulmonic, 
begin  to  lose  their  force.  The  amount  will  vary  with  the  age  of  the  pa- 
tient and  with  his  habits.  It  may  be  increased,  if  necessary,  to  12  or  16 
ounces  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Slrychnia  is  a  most  valuable  cardiac 
tonic  in  pneumonia.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  one  sixtieth  to  one 
thirtieth  of  a  grain  hypodermically,  or,  if  the  heart's  action  becomes  more 
feeble,  in  still  larger  doses,  up  to  one  twentieth  or  even  one  twelfth  of  a 
grain  every  three  or  four  hours.  Digitalis  is  indicated  with  the  earliest 
signs  of  cardiac  weakness.  If  the  heart's  action  becomes  very  rapid,  or  if, 
as  above  stated,  there  is  a  sudden  onset  of  cardiac  weakness,  indicated  by 
a  very  quick  and  irregular  pulse,  it  may  be  given  freely,  either  in  the  form 
of  the  tincture,  15  or  30  minims  every  two  hours  until  3  drachms  are  given, 
or  as  a  digitalin  hypodermically  in  doses  of  from  a  thirtieth  to  a  twentieth 
of  a  grain  every  three  hours.  Other  remedies  still  much  in  use  are  the  aro- 
matic spirits  of  ammonia,  camphor,  musk,  and  the  hypodermic  injections 
of  ether.    Two  other  measures  may  be  referred  to  under  this  section. 

Oxygen  Gas. — It  is  doubtful  whether  the  inhalation  of  oxygen  in  pneu- 
monia is  really  beneficial.  The  work  of  Lorrain-Smith  suggests,  indeed, 
that  it  may  under  certain  circumstances  be  positively  harmful.  He  has 
shown  experimentally  that  oxygen  may  be  a  serious  irritant,  actually  pro- 
ducing inflammation  of  the  lungs.  If  we  are  justifled  in  applying  his  results 
to  man,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  administratiwi  of  oxygen 
"  may  not  be  entirely  "  harmless,"  as  stated  in  the  last  edition  of  this  work. 
If  the  tension  of  the  oxygen  breathed  rises  to  80  per  cent  of  an  atmosphere,  - 
which  it  might  easily  do  in  certain  methods  of  administration,  it  may  be 
injurious.  When  used  it  should  be  allowed  to  flow  gently  from  the  nozzle 
held  at  a  little  distance,  in  which  way  it  is  freely  diluted  with  air. 

Saline  injections  hypodermically  have  been  much  used,  and  certainly  do 
good  in  helping  to  tide  over  a  critical  period  of  cardiac  depression.  As 
much  as  a  couple  of  pints  may  be  allowed  to  run  beneath  the  skin  by  grav- 
ity, a  rubber  bag  and  either  a  large  hypodermic  or  a  middle-sized  aspirator 
needle  being  tised.  The  injection  may  be  made  in  the  flanks  or  in  the 
thighs.  Our  experience  of  the  past  three  years  is  decidedly  favorable  to 
the  use  of  saline  infusions  in  the  disease. 

Treatment  of  Complications.— It  the  fever  persists  it  is  important  to 
look  out  for  pleurisy,  particularly  for  the  meta-pneumonie  empyema.  The 
exploratory  needle  should  be  used  if  necessary.  A  sero-fibrinous  effusion 
should  be  aspirated,  a  purulent  opened  and  drained.  In  a  complicating 
pericarditis  with  a  large  effusion  aspiration  may  be  necessary.  Delayed 
resolution  is  a  difficult  condition  to  treat.  Riess  has  recommended  pilo- 
carpine, which  I  have  tried  in  one  or  two  cases  without  much  benefit. 
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XVI.   DIPHTHERIA. 


DeAnitioiL. — A  specific  infectious  dieease,  characterized  hj  a  local 
fibrinous  exudate,  UBUally  upon  a  mucous  membrane,  and  by  constitutional 
qrmptoms  due  to  toxins  produced  at  the  site  of  the  lesion.  The  presence 
of  tiie  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus  is  the  etiological  criterion  by  which  true 
diphtheria  is  distinguished  from  other  fonns  of  membranous  inflamma- 
tion. 

The  clinical  and  bacteriological  conceptions  of  diphtheria  are  at  present 
not  in  full  accord.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are  cases  of  simple  sore  throat 
which  the  bacteriologists,  finding  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus,  call  true 
diphtheria.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  of  membranoua,  sloughing  angina, 
diagnosed  by  the  physician  as  diphtheria,  are  called  by  the  bacteriologists, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Klebs-LoefQer  bacillus,  pseudo-diphtheria  or  diph- 
theroid angina. 

The  term  diphtheroid  may  be  used  for  the  present  to  designate  those 
forms  in  which  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus  is  not  present.  Though  usually 
milder,  severe  constitutional  disturbance,  and  even  paralysis,  may  follow 
these  so-called  pseudo-diphtheritic  processes, 

HlBtorloal  Note, —The  disease  was  known  to  Aretffius  and  to  Galen. 
Epidemics  occurred  throughout  the  middle  ages.  It  appeared  early  among 
the  settlers  of  New  England,  and  accounts  are  extant  of  epidemics  in  this 
country  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  Husham  and  Fother- 
gilL  gave  excellent  descriptions  of  the  disease.  An  admirable  account  was 
given  by  Samuel  Bard,*  of  New  York,  whose  essay  is  one  of  the  most  solid 
contributions  made  to  medicine  in  America.  It  was  reserved  for  Pierre 
Bretonneau,  t)f  Tours,  to  grasp  the  fact  that  angina  suffocativa,  "  cynanchs 
maligne,"  the  "putrid,"  and  other  forms  of  malignant  sore  throat,  wete 
one  and  the  same  disease,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  "  diphthirite." 

Etiology. — The  disease  is  endemic  in  the  larger  centres  of  population, 
and  becomes  epidemic  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  While  otJier  con- 
tagious diseases  have  diminished  within  the  past  decade,  diphtheria  has  in- 
creased, particularly  in  cities.  It  has  prevailed  also  with  great  severity  in 
country  districts,  in  which  indeed  the  affection  seems  to  be  specially  viru- 
lent. A  close  relation  between  imperfect  drainage  or  a  polluted  water- 
supply  and  diphtheria  has  not  been  determined. 

Diphtheria  is  a  highly  contagious  disease,  readily  communicated  from 
person  to  person.  The  bacilli  may  be  received;  "  (1)  from  the  membranous 
exudate  or  discharges  from  diphtheria  patients;  (2)  from  the  secretions 
of  the  nose  and  throat  of  convalescent  cases  of  diphtheria  in  which  the 
virulent  bacilli  persist;  (3)  from  the  throats  of  healthy  individuals  who 
have  acquired  the  bacilli  from  being  in  contact  with  others  having  virulent 
germs  on  their  person  or  clothing:  in  such  cases  the  bacilli  may  sometimes 
live  and  develop  for  days  or  weeks  in  the  throat  without  causing  any  lesion  " 
(Park  and  Beebe).  In  the  tenement  districts  of  New  York  these  authors 
recognized  two  varieties  of  local  epidemics.     In  one,  the  cases  were  evi- 
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dently  from  neighbortiood  infection;  while  in  the  other,  the  infection  was 
derived  from  schools,  since  a  whole  district  would  suddenly  become  the 
seat  of  scattered  cases.  "  At  times  in  &  certain  area  of  the  city,  from  which 
eeveral  schoola  drew  fheir  scholars,  all  the  cases  of  diphtheria  would  occur 
(as  inTeetigstion  showed)  in  families  whose  children  attended  one  school, 
the  children  of  the  other  echooU  being  for  the  time  exempt." 

Xo  disease  of  temperate  regions  proves  more  fatal  to  physicians  and 
nai^es.  There  seeme  to  be  particular  danger  in  the  examination  and  swab- 
bing of  the  throat,  for  in  the  gaging,  coughing,  and  spluttering  efforts 
the  patient  may  cough  mucus  and  flakes  of  membrane  into  the  physician's 
facf.  The  virus  attaches  itself  to  the  clothing,  the  bedding,  and  the  room 
in  which  the  patient  has  lived,  and  has  in  many  instances  displayed  great 
tenacity.  It  has  been  found  to  live  on  blood  serum  for  one  hundred  and 
iifty-five  days,  in  gelatin  for  eighteen  months,  dried  on  silk  threads  for  one 
hundred  and  seventy-two  days,  on  a  child's  plaything  which  had  been  kept 
in  a  dark  place  for  five  months,  and  in  hits  of  dried  membrane  for  from 
fonrteen  to  twenty  weeks.  An  instance  has  been  reported  (Oolay)  in  which 
the  bacilli  were  present  in  the  throat  for  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  days. 
During  this  period  there  were  three  acute  relapses.  They  have  been  found, 
too,  in  the  dust  of  a  diphtheria  pavilion,  and  in  the  hair  and  clothing  of 
the  nurses  in  attendance  upon  diphtheria  babies  (Wright  and  Emerson). 
Forbes  isolated  diphtheria  bacilli  from  a  vessel  which  was  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  the  disease  in  twenty-four  families.  The  bacilli  grow  readily  in 
milk  without  changing  its  appearance.  From  cheese  which  was  made  on 
a  tarm  on  which  diphtheria  prevailed,  pure  cultures  of  diphtheria  bacilli 
were  obtained  (New  York  Board  of  Health  Beport,  1894). 

The  disease  may  be  truismitted  by  inoculation. 

Calves,  cats,  and  fowls  are  subject  to  contagious  membranous  diseases, 
which  are,  however,  not  identical  with  diphtheria  in  man  and  are  not  com- 
municable to  him. 

As  in  other  infectious  disordeTS,  individual  susceptibility  plays  an  im- 
portant role.  Not  only  do  very  many  of  those  exposed  escape,  but  even  of 
those  in  whose  throats  the  bacilli  lodge  and  grow. 

Of  predisposing  causes  age  is  one  of  the  most  important.  Very  young 
children  are  rarely  attacked,  but  Jacobi  states  that  he  has  seen  three  in- 
stances of  the  disease  in  the  newly  bom.  Between  the  second  and  the  fif- 
teenth year  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  occur.  In  this  period  the  greatest 
number  of  deaths  is  between  the  aecond  and  the  fifth  years.  Qirls  are 
attacked  in  larger  numbers  than  boys,  probably  because  they  are  brought 
into  closer  contact  with  the  sick.  Adults  are  frequently  affected.  The 
disease  is  most  prevalent  in  the  cold  autumn  weather.  The  secondat^ 
pseudo-membranous  infiammations,  caused  usually  by  the  streptococcus, 
attack  debilitated  persons,  the  subjects  of  fevers,  particularly  of  scarlet 
fever,  typhoid,  and  measles. 

Cailli  regards  as  special  predisposing  elements  in  children  enlarged 
tonsils,  chronic  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh,  carious  teeth,  and  an  unhealthy 
condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat. 

Epidemics  vary  in  intensity.    While  in  some  the  affection  is  mild  and 
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rarely  fatal,  in  others  it  is  characterized  by  wide  extenaioa  of  the  mem- 
brane, and  shows  a  special  tendency  to  attack  the  larynx. 

The  KlelM-IiOeffler  baoUlnB  occurs  in  a  large  percentage  of  all 
suspected  cases.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  false  mAnbrane,  and  does  not 
extend  into  the  subjacent  mucosa.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  organ- 
isms are  localized,  and  only  a  few  penetrate  into  the  interior.  In  many 
instances  the  bacilli  are  f«und  in  the  blood  and  in  the  internal  organs. 
It  may  be  the  predominating  or  sole  organism  in  the  broncho-pneu- 
monia BO  common  in  the  disease.  Outside  the  throat,  the  common  site 
of  its  morbid  action,  the  Klebs-LoefQer  bacillus  has  been  found  in  diph- 
theritic conjunctivitis,  in  otitis  media,  sometimes  in  wound  diphtheria,  in 
fibrinous  rhinitis,  and  in  an  attenuated  condition  by  Howard  in  a  case  of 
ulcerative  endocarditis. 

Morphological  Ohaneten.  — The  bacillns  is  non-motile,  varies  from  2.5 
to  3  /*  in  length,  and  from  0.5  to  0.8  /i  in  thickness.  It  appears  as  a  straight 
or  slightly  bent  rod  with  rounded  ends;  irregular,  bizarre  forms,  such  as 
rods  with  one  or  both  ends  swollen  and  simple  branching  forms,  are  more 
or  less  common.  The  bacillus  stains  in  sections  or  on  the  coyer-glasa  by 
the  Gram  method. 

It  grows  best  upon  a  mixture  of  glucose  bouillon  and  blood  serum 
(Loeffler),  forming  large,  elevated,  grayish-white  colonies  with  opaque  cen- 
tres. It  grows  also  upon  all  the  ordinary  culture  media.  The  growth 
usually  ceases  at  temperatures  below  20°  C. 

The  bacillus  is  very  resistant,  and  cultures  have  been  made  from  a  bit 
of  membrane  preserved  for  five  months  in  a  dry  cloth.  Incorporated  with 
dust  and  kept  moiet,  the  bacilli  were  still  cultivatable  at  the  end  of  eight 
weeks;  kept  in  a  dried  state  they  no  longer  grew  at  the  end  of  this  period 
(Ritter). 

Variation  In  Vlmleflee, — For  testing  the  virulence  the  guinea-pig  is 
used,  being  most  susceptible  to  the  poison.  An  amount  of  a  forty-eight 
hour  bouillon  culture  equalling  one  half  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  ani- 
mal is  injected  subcutaneously.  "  A  fully  virulent  culture  is  one  which 
causes  the  death  of  a  guinea-pig  within  three  days  or  less;  a  culture  of 
medium  virulence  one  which  causes  the  death  of  the  animal  in  from  three  to 
five  days.  Cultures  which  onlyproduce  local  necrosis  and  ulceration  or  death 
after  a  greater  number  of  days  may  be  considered  as  of  slight  virulence  " 
(J.  H.  Wright).  At  the  seat  of  the  inoculation  there  is  local  necrosis  with 
fibrinous  exudate  which  contains  the  bacilli,  and  there  ie  also  a  more  or 
less  extensive  cedema  of  ths  subcutaneous  tissue.  The  Klebs-LoefBer 
bacillus  evidently  has  very  varying  grades  of  virulence  down  even  to  com- 
plete absence  of  pathogenic  effects.  The  name  pseudo-bacillus  of  diph- 
theria should  not  be  given  to  this  avirulent  organism. 

The  Presence  of  the  ElebB-LoefBer  Bsoillus  In  NoB-membranons  Angina 
and  in  Healthy  Throats.— The  bacillus  has  been  isohited  from  cases  which 
ahow  nothing  more  than  a  simple  catarrhal  angina,  of  a  mild  type  without 
any  membrane,  with  diffuse  redness,  and  perhaps  huskineBs  and  signs  of 
catarrhal  laryngitis.  In  other  cases  the  anatomical  picture  may  be  that  of 
a  lacunar  tonsillitiE. 
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The  organiBms  may  be  met  with  in  perfectly  healthy  throats,  particu- 
larly in  persoDB  in  the  same  houBe,  or  the  ward  attendants  and  nurses  in 
fever  hoepitala. 

Following  an  attack  of  diphtheria  the  bacilli  may  persiet  in  the  throat 
or  Doee  after  all  the  membrane  has  disappeared  for  weeks  or  months — even 
15  months.  In  explanation  of  this  persistence  Councilman  has  called  at- 
tention to  the  frequency  with  which  the  antrum  is  affected. 

ToziBe  of  the  Eleb^tiOtffler  BaolUoB, — Boux  and  Yersin  showed  that 
a  fatal  result  following  the  inoculation  #ith  the  bacillus  was  not  caused 
by  any  extension  of  the  micro-organisms  within  the  body;  and  they  were 
enabled  in  bouillon  cultures  to  separate  the  bacilli  from  the  poison.  The 
toxine  so  separated  killed  with  very  much  the  same  effects  as  those  caused 
by  the  inoculation  of  the  bacilli;  the  pseudo-membrane,  however,  is  not 
formed.  These  results  were  confirmed  by  many  observers,  particularly  by 
Sidney  Martin,  who  separated  a  toxic  albumose.  The  precise  composition 
of  the  body  and  whether  it  is  a  proteid  at  all  is  still  doubtful. 

Susceptible  animals  may  be  rendered  immune  from  diphtheritic  in- 
fection by  injecting  weakened  cultures  of  the  bacillus  or,  what  is  better, 
suitable  dosce  of  the  diphtheria  toxine.  The  result  of  the  injections  is 
a  febrile  reaction  which  soon  passes  away  and  leaves  the  animal  less  sus- 
ceptible to  the  poison  or  the  living  bacilli.  By  repeating  and  gradually 
increasing  the  quantity  of  poison  injected  a  high  degree  of  immunity  can 
be  produced  in  large  animals  (goat,  horse). 

The  BaoteriA  auosiated  with  the  Diphtheria  Baolllns. — The  most  com- 
mon is  the  streptococcus  pyogenes.  Others,  in  addition  to  the  organisms 
constantly  found  in  the  mouth,  are  the  micrococcus  lanceolatus,  the  ba- 
cillus coli  communis,  and  the  staphylococcus  aureus  and  albus.  Of  these, 
probably  the  streptococcus  pyogenes  is  the  most  important,  as  cases  of 
general  infection  with  this  organism  have  been  found  in  diphtheria.  The 
suppuration  in  the  lymph-glands  and  the  broncho-pnenmonia  are  usually 
(though  not  always)  caused  by  this  organism. 

Fsendo-Diphtherla  BaolUlu. — Badllua  Xerosis. — As  mentioned  above, 
the  Klebs-LoefBer  bacillus  varies  very  much  in  its  virulence,  and  it  exists 
in  a  form  entirely  devoid  of  pathogenic  properties.  This  organism  should 
Dot,  however,  be  designated  pseudo-diphtheria  bacillus.  The  name  should 
be  confined  to  bacilli,  which,  though  resembling  the  diphtheria  bacillus, 
differ  from  it  not  only  by  absence  of  virulence,  but  also  by  cultural  pecul- 
iarities. A  similar  bacillus,  showing,  however,  certain  cultural  differ- 
ences from  the  pseudo-diphtheria  bacillus,  has  been  repeatedly  found  in 
the  conjunctival  sac  in  health  and  disease  (B.  xerosis).  Organisins  having 
the  morphology  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus,  but  devoid  of  virulence,  probably 
belonging  to  the  group  of  pseudo-diphtheria  and  xerosis  bacilli,  have  been 
described  in  human  beings  in  association  with  a  number  of  diseases,  such 
as  Egyptian  dysentery  (Kruse  and  Pasquale);  they  have  been  demonstrated 
upon  the  skin,  in  the  crusts  of  variola  pustules,  and  in  impetigo,  in  sputum, 
in  pneumonia  (Kruse,  Ohimacher),  in  gangrene  of  the  lung  (Babes),  in 
ulcerative  endocarditis  (Howard),  in  ascitic  fluid  (Harris),  in  pus  from 
pyoria  (Bergly),  in  ozena  (Wilder),  and  in  tuberculosis  (Schultz  and  Ehret). 
Both  the  peendo-diphtheria  and  xerosb  bacilli  show  occasional  branchings,  i 
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Diphtllttroid  InflanunationB. — Under  tke  t«rm  dipklkeroid  may 
be  grouped  those  membranoiia  iiiflamniatioiis  which  are  not  associated  with 
the  Klebs-Loe£Ber  bacillus.  It  is  perhaps  a  more  suitable  designation  than 
pseudo-diphtheria  or  secondary  diphtheria.  As  in  a  great  majority  of  cases 
the  atreptocoeeus  pyogenes  is  the  active  organism,  the  term  "  streptocoecuB 
diphtheritis  "  is  often  employed.  The  n&me  "  diphtheritie  "  is  best  used  in 
an  anatomical  sense  to  designate  an  inflammation  of  a  mucons  membrane 
or  integumentary  surface  characterized  by  necrosiB  and  a  fibrioouB  exudate, 
whereas  the  term  "  diphtheria  "  should  be  limited  to  the  disease  caused  by 
the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus.  The  proportion  of  cases  of  diphtheroid  in- 
flammation varies  greatly  in  the  different  statistics.  Of  the  large  number 
of  observations  made  by  Park  and  Beebe  (5,611)  in  New  York,  40  per  cent 
were  diphtheroid.  Figures  from  other  sources  do  not  show  so  high  a  per- 
centage. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  these  statistics  that  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  cases  which  present  the  appearances  of  typical  and  characteristic 
primary  diphtheria  are  due  to  other  micro-organisms  than  the  Klebs- 
Loeffier  bacillus.  Nearly  all  such  cases,  when  carefully  examined  by  a  com- 
petent bacteriologist,  are  found  to  be  due  to  the  diphtheria  bacillus.  It 
is  the  less  characteristic  eases,  with  more  or  less  suspicion  of  diphtheria, 
which  are  most  likely  to  be  caused  by  other  bacteria  than  the  Klebs- 
LoeiHer  bacillus.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  in  the  rootine  exam- 
ination of  a  large  number  of  cases  for  boards  of  health  and  diphtheria 
wards  of  hospitals,  some  cases  of  genuine  diphtheria  may  escape  recog- 
nition from  lack  of  such  repeated  and  thorough  bacteriological  tests  as  are 
sometimes  required  for  the  detection  of  cases  presenting  unusual  diffi- 
culties. 

Conditions  under  which  the  Diphtheroid  Affection  occvrt. — Of  450  cases 
(Park  and  Deebe),  300  occurred  in  the  autumn  months  and  150  in  the 
spring;  198  occurred  in  children  from  the  first  to  the  seventh  year.  In  a 
large  proportion  of  all  the  cases  the  disease  develops  in  children,  and  can 
only  be  ditTerentiated  from  diphtheria  proper  by  the  bacteriological  ex- 
amination. In  many  of  the  cases  it  is  simply  an  acute  catarrhal  angina 
with  lacunar  tonsillitis. 

The  diphtheroid  inflammations  are  particularly  prone  to  develop  in 
connection  with  the  acute  fevers. 

(a)  Scarlet  Fever. — In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  angina  in  scar- 
let fever  the  Klebs-LoeflBer  bacillus  is  not  present.  Booker  has  reported 
11  eases  complicating  scarlet  fever,  in  all  of  which  the  streptococci  were 
the  predominant  organisms.  Of  the  450  cases  of  Park  and  Beebe,  42  com- 
plicated scarlet  fever.  The  angina  of  this  disease  is  not  always,  however, 
due  to  the  streptococcus.  Where  diphtheria  is  prevalent  and  opportunities 
aie  favorable  for  exposure,  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  membranous 
throats  in  scarlet  fever  may  be  genuine  diphtheria,  as  is  shown  by  the  sta- 
tistics of  Williams  and  Morse  in  the  Boston  City  Hospital.  Here,  of  97 
cases  of  scarlet  fever,  membranous  angina  was  present  in  35;  in  12  with 
the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus,  and  in  33  with  other  organisms.  Morse  reports 
99  cases  of  angina  in  scarlet  fever  in  which  76  were  diphtheritic.    This 
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Uige  proportion  of  caeee  in  vhieh  scarlet  fever  was  associated  with  true 
diphtheria  is  attributed  to  local  conditions  in  the  hospital. 

(6)  MeaaUt. — Membnuious  angina  is  much  less  common  in  this  disease. 
It  occurred  in  6  of  the  450  diphtheroid  cases  in  New  York.  Of  4  cases 
with  severe  membranous  angina  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  1  only  pre- 
sented the  KJebs-Loefflei  bacillus. 

(c)  WhooptT^g-cough  may  also  be  complicated  with  membranous  angina. 
The  bacteriological  examinations  have  not  been  very  numerous.  Escherich 
gives  4  cases,  in  all  of  which  the  Elebs-Loeffler  bacillus  was  found. 

{d)  TyjAoid  Fever. — Membranous  inflammations  in  this  disease  are  not 
veiy  infrequent;  they  may  occur  in  the  throat,  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney, 
the  bladder,  or  the  intestines.  The  complication  may  be  caused  by  the 
Klebe-Loeffler  bacillus,  which  was  present  in  4  cases  described  by  Morse. 
It  is  ti«quently,  however,  a  streptococcus  infection. 

Ernst  Wagner  has  remarked  upon  the  greater  frequency  of  these  mem- 
branoos  inflammations  in  typhoid  fever  when  diphtheria  is  prevailing. 

Clinical  Features  of  the  Diphtheroid  Affection. — The  cases,  as  a  rule, 
are  milder,  and  the  mortality  is  low,  only  2.5  per  cent  in  the  450  cases  of 
Park  and  Beebe.  The  diphUieroid  inflammations  complicating  the  specific 
fevers  are,  however,  often  very  fatal,  and  a  general  streptococcus  infection 
is  by  no  means  infrequent.  As  in  the  Kleba-LoefBer  angina,  there  may 
be  only  a  simple  catarrhal  process.  In  other  instances  the  tonsils  are  cov- 
ered with  a  creamy,  pultaceous  exudate,  without  any  actual  membrane. 
An  important  group  may  begin  as  a  simple  lacunar  tonsillitis,  while  in 
others  the  entire  fauces  and  tonsils  are  covered  by  a  continuous  membrane, 
and  there  is  a  foul  sloughing  angina  with  intense  conetitutioual  disturb- 
ance. 

Are  the  diphtheroid  cases  contagious?  Geseial  clinical  experience  war- 
rants the  statement  that  the  membranous  angina  associated  with  the  fevers 
is  rarely  communicated  to  other  patients.  The  health  department  of  New 
York  does  not  keep  the  diphtheroid  cases  under  supervision.  Their  inves- 
tigation of  the  450  diphtheroid  eases  seems  to  justify  this  conclusion.  Park 
and  Beebe  say  that  "  it  did  not  seem  that  the  secondary  cases  were  any  less 
liable  to  occur  when  the  primary  case  was  isolated  than  when  it  was  not." 

Sequela  of  the  Diphihervid  Angina. — The  usual  mildness  of  the  disease 
is  in  part,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  less  frequent  systemic  invasion.  Some^  of 
the  worst  forms  of  general  streptococcus  infection  are,  however,  seen  in 
this  disease.  There  are  no  peculiarities,  local  or  general,  which  can  be  in 
any  way  regarded  as  distinctive;  and  if  the  observation  of  Bourges  should 
be  corroborated,  even  the  most  extensive  paralysis  may  follow  an  angina 
caused  by  it. 

JMrtrMA  Anatrauy. — Diilribution  of  Membrane. — A  definite  mem- 
brane was  found  in  127  of  the  220  fatal  Boston  cases,  distributed  as  follows: 
tonsils,  65  cases;  epiglottis,  fiO;  larynx,  75;  trachea,  66;  pharynx,  51;  mu- 
cous membrane  of  nares,  43;  bronchi,  42;  soft  palate,  including  uvula,  13; 
oesophagus,  12;  tongue,  9;  stomach,  5;  duodenum,  1;  vagina,  2;  vulva,  1; 
nlrin  of  ear,  1;  conjunctiva,  1.  An  interesting  point  in  the  Boston  in- 
Testigation  vras  the  great  frequency  with  which  the  accessory  sinuses 
of  the  nose  were  found  to  be  infected.    In  the  fatal  cases,  the  exuda- 
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tion  u  very  ezteniive,  inTolTing  the  uvula,  the  soft  palate,  the  poaterior 
naree,  and  the  lateral  and  posterior  vails  of  the  pharynx.  These  parte  are 
covered  with  a  dense  pBeudo-membrane,  in  places  firmly  adherent,  in  others 
beginning  to  separate.  In  extreme  cases  the  necrosis  is  advanced  and 
there  is  a  gangrenous  condition  of  the  parts.  The  membrane  is  of  a  dirty 
greeoieh  or  gray  color,  and  the  tonsils  and  palate  may  be  in  a  state  of 
necrotic  sloughing.  The  erosion  may  be  deep  enough  in  the  tonsila  to 
open  the  carotid  artery,  or  a  false  anenriBm  may  be  produced  in  the  deep 
tissues  of  the  neck.  The  nose  may  be  completely  blocked  by  the  false  mem- 
brane, which  may  also  extend  into  the  conjunctivas  and  through  the 
Eustachian  tubes  into  the  middle  ear.  In  cases  of  laryngeal  diphtheria 
the  exudate  in  the  pharynx  may  be  extensive.  In  many  cases,  however,  it 
is  slight  upon  the  tonsils  and  fauces  and  abundant  upon  the  epiglottis  and 
the  larynx,  which  may  be  completely  occluded  by  false  membrane.  In 
severe  cases  the  exudate  extends  into  the  trachea  and  to  the  bronchi  of 
the  third  or  fourth  dimension.  This  occurred  in  nearly  half  of  my  30 
Uontreal  autopsies. 

In  all  these  situations  the  membrane  varies  very  much  in  consistenee, 
depending  greatly  upon  the  stage  at  which  death  has  taken  place.  If  death 
has  occurred  early,  it  is  firm  and  closely  adherent;  if  late,  it  is  soft,  shreddy, 
and  readily  detached.  When  firmly  adherent  it  is  torn  off  with  difficulty 
and  leaves  an  abraded  mucosa.  In  the  most  extreme  cases,  in  which  there 
is  extensive  necrosis,  the  parte  look  gangrenous.  In  fatal  cases  the  lym- 
phatic glands  of  the  neck  are  enlarged,  and  there  is  a  general  infiltration 
of  the  tissues  with  serum;  the  salivary  glands,  too,  may  be  swollen.  In 
rare  instances  the  membrane  extends  to  the  guUet  and  stomach. 

On  inspection  of  the  larynx  of  a  child  dead  of  membranous  croup,  the 
rima  is  seen  filled  with  mucus  or  with  a  shreddy  material  which,  when 
washed  off  carefully,  leaves  the  mucosa  covered  by  a  thin  grayish-yellow 
membrane,  which  may  be  uniform  or  in  patches.  It  covers  the  ary-epi- 
glottic  folds  and  the  true  cords,  and  may  be  continued  into  the  ventricles 
or  even  into  the  trachea.  Above,  it  may  involve  the  epiglottis.  It  varies 
much  in  consistency.  I  have  seen  fatal  cases  in  which  the  exudation  was 
not  actually  membranous,  but  rather  friable  and  granular.  It  may  form 
a  thick,  even  stratified  membrane,  which  fills  the  entire  glottis.  The  ex- 
ndation  may  extend  down  the  trachea  and  into  the  bronchi,  and  may  pass 
beyond  the  epiglottis  to  the  fauces.  Usually  it  is  readily  stripped  off  from 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  leaves  exposed  the  swollen  and 
injected  mucosa.  On  examination  it  is  seen  that  the  fibrinous  material 
has  involved  chiefly  the  epithelial  lining  and  has  not  greatly  infiltrated  the 
subjacent  tissues. 

Histological  Changes. — We  owe  largely  to  the  labors  of  Wagner,  Wei- 
gert,  and  more  particularly  to  the  splendid  work  of  Oertel,  our  knowledge 
of  the  minute  changes  which  take  place  in  diphliieria.  The  following  is 
a  brief  abstract  of  the  recent  studies  of  Councilman,  Mallory,  and  Pearce: 

The  beginning  of  the  lesion  is  due  to  the  toxic  action  of  the  bacilli 
growing  in  the  throat.  The  primary  lesion  is  a  necrosis  and  degeneration 
of  the  epithelial  tissues.     The  organisms  grow,  not  in  the  living,  but  in 
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the  necrotic  tissnea.-  The  first  step  is  necrosis  of  the  epithelium,  often  pre- 
ceded b;  active  proliferation  of  the  nuclei  of  the  cells,  which  become 
changed  into  refractive  hyaline  masses.  From  the  structures  below  an 
inflammatory  exudate  rich  in  fibrin  factors  is  poured  out,  and  fibrin  is 
formed  when  this  comes  in  contact  with  the  necrotic  epithelium.  "  The 
fibrin  in  part  is  formed  into  a  reticulum  around  exudation  cells  and 
d^enerated  epithelium;  in  part  it  combines  with  the  hyaline  degen- 
erated cells  to  form  a  hyaline  membrane.  It  is  probable  that  a  hya- 
line membrane  may  be  formed  without  the  exudation;  in  this  case  the 
network  of  the  membrane  represents  the  edges  of  the  ceUs,  and  the 
spaces  the  former  nucIeL  The  hyaline  membrane  is  most  often  formed  on 
those  surfaces  which  are  covered  with  epithelium  having  several  layers  of 
cells.  ...  It  is  probable  that  the  fibrinous  membrane  is  formed  both  on 
the  surfaces  and  in  the  tissue.  The  fibrin  is  first  formed  around  cells  which 
afterward  disappear.  The  membrane  may  disintegrate  and  be  broken  up 
into  a  mass  of  detritus  (the  process  commences  on  the  surface),  or  it  may  be 
cast  off  as  a  whole  by  being  elevated  by  an  exudation  beneath.  Very  thick 
masses  of  membrane  may  be  formed  by  the  constant  addition  of  fibrinous 
exudation.  The  membrane  is  never  formed  primarily  on  an  intact  epi- 
thelial surface,  but  it  may  extend  over  it.  .  .  .  The  connective  tissue  and 
blood-vessels  ondergo  a  hyaline  fibrinoid  degeneration  very  similar  to  the 
d^eneration  of  the  epithelium.  Necrosis  may  extend  deeply  into  the 
tissue,  but  there  is  little  tendency  to  deep  ulceration  or  abscess  formation. 
The  degeneration  in  the  mucous  glands  of  the  tissue  is  so  pronounced  as  to 
be  almost  specific." 

The  following  are  the  important  changes  in  the  other  organs: 

Eeati. — Patty  degeneration  is  found  in  a  majority  of  the  cases.  It  may 
precede  the  more  advanced  degeneration,  in  which  the  sarcous  elements 
become  swollen  and  converted  into  hyaline  masses.  There  is  a  primary, 
acote,  interstitial  myositis;  and  also  a  form  secondary  to  degeneration  of  the 
heart  muscle,  to  which  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  cases  of  fibrous  myo- 
carditis are  due.  Pericarditis  and  endocarditis  are  rare;  endocarditis  was 
present  in  7  of  320  cases  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital.  The  diphtheria 
bacilli  have  been  found  in  the  vegetations  by  W.  T.  Howard,  Jr.,  and  by 
J.  W.  Wright. 

The  pulmonaiy  complications  are  the  most  important,  and  death  is  due 
to  them  as  often  as  to  the  throat  lesion.  Broncho-pneumonia,  or,  as  Coun- 
cilman terms  it,  acinous  pneumonia,  is  the  most  common,  and  was  present 
in  131  of  the  220  Boston  cases.  Acute  lobar  pneumonia  is  rare.  The 
pneumococcus  is  the  principal  agent  in  producing  the  lung  infection.  The 
streptococci  and  the  diphtheria  bacilli  are  frequently  met  with. 

Kidneys. — The  lesions,  which  are  due  to  the  action  of  the  toxins,  not 
to  the  presence  of  bacteria,  vary  from  simple  degeneration  to  an  intense 
nephritis.  There  is  no  specific  type  of  lesion.  Interstitial  and  glomerular 
nephritis  are  moat  common  in  the  older  subjects.  Degenerative  changes 
are  present  in  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  fatal  cases. 

The  liver  and  the  spleen  show  the  degenerative  lesions  of  the  acute 
infections. 

General  infection  is  conunoo,  and  is  about  equal  with  the^treptoy 
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coccus  and  the  diphtheria  bacillua.  It  occurs  generally  in  the  grave  septic 
cases,  in  which  type  of  cases  the  former  organism  ia  more  frequently  met 
with. 

Symptoms. — The  period  of  incubation  is  "  from  two  to  Beven  days, 
oftenest  two," 

The  initial  symptoms  are  those  of  an  ordinary  febrile  attack — slight 
chilliuesB,  fever,  and  aching  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs.  In  mild  cases 
these  symptoms  are  trifling,  aud  the  child  may  not  feel  ill  enough  to  go 
to  bed.  Usually  the  temperature  rises  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours 
to  102.6°  or  103°;  in  severe  cases  to  104°.  In  young  children  there  may 
be  convulsione  at  the  outset. 

Pharyngeal  Diphtheria. — In  a  typical  case  there  is  at  first  redness  of 
the  fauces,  and  the  child  complains  of  slight  difficulty  in  swallowing. 
The  membrane  first  appears  upon  the  tonsils,  and  it  may  be  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  a  patchy  diphtheritic  pellicle  from  the  exudate  of  the 
tonsillar  crypts.  The  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane  is  reddened,  and  the 
tonsils  themselves  are  swollen.  By  the  third  day  the  membrane  has  covered 
the  tonsils,  the  pillars  of  the  fauces,  and  perhaps  the  uviila,  which  is  thick* 
ened  and  cedematoiis,  and  may  fill  completely  the  space  between  the  swollen 
tonsils.  The  membrane  may  extend  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx. 
At  first  grayish-white  in  color,  it  changes  to  a  dirty  gray,  often  to  a  yellow- 
white.  It  is  firmly  adherent,  and  when  removed  leaves  a  bleeding,  slightly 
eroded  surface,  which  is  Boon  covered  by  fresh  exudate.  The  glands  in 
the  neck  are  swollen,  and  may  be  tender.  The  general  condition  of  a 
patient  in  a  case  of  moderate  severity  is  usually  good;  the  temperature  not 
very  high,  in  the  absence  of  complications  ranging  from  108°  to  103". 
The  pulse  range  is  from  100  to  180.  The  local  condition  of  the  throat 
is  not  of  great  severity,  and  the  constitutional  depression  is  slight.  The 
symptoms  gradually  abate,  the  swelling  of  the  neck  diminishes,  the  mem- 
branes separate,  and  from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  day  the  throat  becomes 
clear  and  convalescence  sets  in. 

Clinically  atypical  forms  are  extremely  common,  and  I  follow  here 
Eoplik's  division: 

(a)  There  may  be  no  local  manifestation  of  membrane,  but  a  simple 
catarrhal  angina  associated  sometimes  with  a  croupy  cough.  The  detec- 
tion in  these  caseB  of  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus  can  alone  determine  the 
diagnosis.  Such  cases  are  of  great  moment,  inasmuch  as  they  may  com- 
municate the  severer  disease  to  other  children. 

(b)  There  are  cases  in  which  the  tonsils  are  covered  by  a  pultaceoos 
exudate,  not  a  consistent  membrane. 

(c)  Cases  presenting  a  punctate  form  of  membrane,  isolated,  and  usually 
on  the  surface  of  the  tonsils. 

(d)  Cases  which  begin  and  often  run  their  entire  course  with  the  local 
picture  of  a  typical  lacunar  amygdalitis.  They  may  be  mild,  and  the  local 
exudate  may  not  extend,  but  in  other  cases  there  are  rapid  development 
of  membrane,  and  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  pharynx  and  the  nose, 
vith  severe  septic  and  constitutional  symptoms. 
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{«)  Under  the  term  "  latent  diphtheria  "  Heubner  has  described  cases, 
ngnally  secondary,  occurring  chiefly  in  hospital  practice,  in  young  persons 
the  subject  of  wasting  affections,  such  as  rickets  and  tuberculosis.  There 
are  fever,  naso-phaiyngeal  catarrh,  and  gastro-intestinal  disturbances. 
Diphtheria  may  not  he  suspected  until  severe  laryngeal  compUcations  de- 
velop, or  the  condition  may  not  he  determined  until  autopsy. 

Systonie  InfeetioB. — The  constitutional  disturbance  in  mild  diphtheria 
is  very  alight.  There  are  instances,  too,  of  extensive  local  disease  without 
grave  aystemic  symptoms.  Aa  a  rule,  the  general  features  of  a  case  hear 
a  definite  relation  to  the  severity  of  the  local  disease.  There  are  rare  in- 
stances in  which  from  the  outset  the  constitutional  proetratioa  is  extreme, 
the  pu]0e  frequent  and  small,  the  fever  high,  and  the  nervous  phenomena 
are  pronounced;  the  patient  may  sink  in  two  or  three  days  overwhelmed  by 
the  intensity  of  the  toxsemia.  There  are  cases  of  this  sort  in  which  the 
exudate  in  the  throat  may  he  slight,  but  usually  the  nasal  symptoms  are 
pronounced.  The  temperature  may  be  very  shghtly  raised  or  even  sub- 
normal. More  commonly  the  severe  systemic  symptoms  appear  at  a  later 
date  when  the  pharyngeal  lesion  is  at  its  height.  They  are  constantly  pres- 
ent in  extensive  disease,  and  when  there  is  a  sloughing,  foetid  condition. 
The  lymphatic  glands  become  greatly  enlarged;  the  pallor  is  extreme;  the 
face  has  an  ashen-gray  hue;  the  pulse  is  rapid  and  feeble,  and  the  tempera- 
ture sinks  helow  normal.  Id  the  most  aggravated  forms  there  are  gan- 
grenous proceasea  in  the  throat,  and  in  rare  instances,  when  life  is  pro- 
longed, extensive  sloughing  of  the  tissues  of  the  neck. 

Escberich  accounts  for  the  discrepancy  sometimea  observed  between 
the  severity  of  the  constitutional  disturbance  and  the  intensity  of  the  local 
process,  by  assuming  varying  degrees  of  susceptibility  to  the  diphtheria 
bacillus  oo  the  one  band,  and  to  its  poison  on  the  other  hand.  With  high 
'  local  susceptibility  of  a  part  to  the  action  of  the  bacillus,  with  little  gen- 
eral susceptibility  to  the  toxine,  there  is  extensive  local  exudate  with  mild 
constitutional  s]rmptom8,  or  vice  versa,  severe  systemic  disturbance  with 
limited  local  inflammation. 

A  leucocytosis  is  present  in  diphtheria.  Morse  does  not  think  it  of  any 
prognostic  value,  since  it  is  present  and  may  be  pronounced  in  mild  cases. 

Nasal  DiphthflriA. — In  cases  of  pharyngeal  diphtheria  the  Klebs-Loef- 
fler  bacillus  is  found  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and  in  the  secre- 
tions, even  when  no  membrane  is  present,  biit  it  may  apparently  produce 
two  affectiona  similar  enough  locally  but  widely  differing  in  their  general 
featnres. 

In  membranous  or  fibrinous  rhinitis,  a  very  remarkable  affection  seen 
usually  in  children,  the  nares  are  occupied  by  thick  membranes,  but  there 
is  an  entire  absence  of  any  constitutional  disturbance.  The  condition 
has  been  studied  very  carefully  by  Park,  Abbott,  Gerber  and  Podack,  and 
others.  Bavenel  has  collected  77  cases  (Medical  News,  189d,  I),  in  41  of 
which  a  bacteriological  examination  was  made,  in  33  the  Klebs-LoefHer  ba- 
cillus being  present.  All  the  cases  ran  a  benign  course,  and  in  all  but  a 
few  the  membrane  was  limited  to  the  nose,  and  the  constitutional  symp- 
toms were  either  absent  or  very  shght.    Remarkable  and  puzzling  features 
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are  that  the  dieease  runs  a  benign  course,  and  that  infection  of  other  chil- 
dren in  the  family  is  extremely  rare. 

On  the  other  hand,  naaal  diphtheria  is  apt  to  present  a  most  malignant 
type  of  the  diBease.  The  infection  may  be  primaiy  in  the  nose,  and  in  a 
case  recently  in  my  wards  there  was  otitis  media,  and  the  Kleba-LoefBer 
bacillus  was  separated  from  the  discharge  before  the  condition  of  nasal 
diphtheria  was  suspected.  While  some  cases  are  of  mild  character,  others 
are  very  intense,  and  the  conBtitutional  symptoms  moat  profound.  The 
glandular  inflammation  is  usually  very  intense,  owing,  as  Jacobi  points  out, 
to  the  great  richness  of  iflie  nasal  mucosa  in  lymphatics.  Prom  the  nose 
the  inflammation  may  extend  through  the  tear-ducts  to  the  con]unctiTja 
and  into  the  antra. 

LaryBgfMll  Diphtberia. — Membranous  Croup. — ^With  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  all  the  cases  of  membranous  laryngitis  the  Klebs-LoefBer  bacil- 
lus is  associated;  in  a  much  smaller  number  other  organisms,  particularly 
the  streptococcus,  are  found.  Membranous  croup,  then,  may  be  said  to  be 
either  genuine  diphtheria  or  diphtheroid  in  character.  Of  886  cases  in 
which  the  disease  was  confined  to  the  larynx  or  bronchi,  in  SS9  the  Klebs- 
Loefller  bacilli  were  found.  In  57  they  were  not  present,  but  17  of  these 
cultures  were  unsatisfactory  (Park  and  Beebe).  The  streptococcus  cases 
are  more  likely  to  be  secondary  to  other  acute  diseases. 

Symptoms. — ffaturally,  the  clinical  symptoms  are  almost  identical  in 
the  non-specific  and  specific  forms  of  membranous  laryngitis. 

The  affection  begins  like  an  acute  laryngitis  with  slight  hoarseness  and 
rough  cough,  to  which  the  term  croupy  has  been  applied.  After  these 
symptoms  have  lasted  for  a  day  or  two  with  varying  intensity,  the  child 
si'ddenly  becomes  worse,  usually  at  night,  and  there  are  signs  of  impeded 
respiration.  At  first  the  difficulty  in  breathing  la  paroxysmal,  due  prob- 
ably to  more  or  less- spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  glottis.  Soon  the  dyspnoea 
becomes  continuous,  inspiration  aud  expiration  become  diflicnlt,  particu- 
larly the  latter,  and  with  the  inspiratory  movements  the  epigaatrium  and 
lower  intercostal  spaces  are  retracted.  The  voice  is  husky  and  may  be  re- 
duced to  a  whisper.  The  color  gradually  changes  and  the  imperfect  aera- 
tion of  the  blood  is  shown  in  the  lividity  of  the  lips  and  finger-tips.  Best- 
lessness  comes  on  and  the  child  tosses  from  side  to  side,  vainly  trying  to 
get  breath.  Occasionally,  in  a  severer  paroxysm,  portions  of  membrane  are 
coughed  out.  The  fever  in  membranous  laryngitis  is  rarely  very  high  and 
the  condition  of  the  child  is  usually  very  good  at  the  time  of  the  onset. 
The  pulse  is  always  increased  in  frequency  and  if  cyanosis  he  present  is 
small.  In  favorable  cases  the  dyspncea  is  not  very  urgent,  the  color  of  the 
face  remains  good,  and  after  one  or  two  paroxysms  the  child  goes  to  sleep 
and  wakes  in  the  morning,  perhaps  without  fever  and  feeling  comfortable. 
The  attack  may  recur  the  following  night  with  greater  severity.  In  un- 
favorable cases  the  dyspncea  bet-omea  more  and  more  urgent,  the  cyanosis 
deepens,  the  child,  after  a  period  of  intense  restlessness,  sinks  into  a  semi- 
comatose state,  and  death  finally  occurs  from  poisoning  of  the  nerve  cen- 
tres by  carbon  dioxide.  In  other  cases  the  onset  is  less  sudden  and  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  longer  period  of  indisposition.    As  a  rule,  there  are  pharyngeal 
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BymptxAos.  The  conetitutioiuLl  diBturbance  may  be  more  severe,  the  fever 
liigher,  and  there  may  be  awelling  of  the  glands  of  the  neck.  Inspection 
of  the  fauces  may  show  the  presence  of  false  membranes  on  the  pillars  or 
on  the  tonsils.  Bacteriological  examination  can  alone  determine  whether 
these  are  due  to  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillns  of  to  the  streptococcus.  Fagge 
held  that  non-contagious  membranous  croup  may  spread  upward  from  the 
laiynx  just  as  diphtheritic  inflammation  is  in  the  habit  of  spreading  down- 
wud  ftom  the  fauces.  Ware,  of  Boston,  whose  essay  on  croup  is  perhaps 
the  most  solid  contribution  to  the  subject  made  in  this  country,  reported 
the  presence  of  exudate  in  the  fauces  in  1i  out  of  75  cases  of  croup.  These 
observations  were  made  prior  to  1840,  during  periods  in  which  diphtheria 
was  not  epidemic  to  any  extent  in  Boston.  In  protracted  cases  pulmonary 
symptoms  may  develop,  which  are  sometimes  due  to  the  difficulty  in  expel- 
ling the  muco-puB  from  the  tubes;  in  others,  the  false  membrane  extends 
into  the  trachea  and  even  into  the  bronchial  tubes.  During  the  paroxysm 
the  vesicular  murmur  is  scarcely  audible,  but  the  laryngeal  stridor  may  be 
loudly  communicated  along  the  bronchial  tubes. 

Diplltllflrla  of  Other  Parts. — Primary  diphtheria  occurs  occasionally 
in  the  conjunctiva.  It  follows  in  some  instances  the  affection  of  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane.  Some  of  the  cases  are  severe  and  Eerious,  but  it  has 
been  shown  by  C.  Frankel  and  others  that  the  diphtheria  bacilli  may  be 
present  in  a  conjunctivitis  catarrhal  in  character,  or  associated  with  only 
slight  croupous  deposits. 

Diphtheria  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  is  seen  in  rare  instances  in 
which  there  are  diphtheritic  otitis  media  and  extension  through  the  tym- 
panic membrane. 

Diphtheria  of  the  ikin  is  moat  frequently  seen  in  the  severer  forms  of 
pharyngeal  diphtheria,  in  which  the  membrane  extends  to  the  mouth  and 
lips,  and  invades  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  skin  of  the  face.  The  skin 
about  the  anus  and  genitals  may  also  be  attacked.  Fseudo-membranoiis 
inflammation  is  not  uncommon  on  ulcerated  surfaces  and  wounds.  In 
very  many  of  these  cases  it  is  a  streptococcus  infection,  but  in  a  majority, 
peihaps,  in  which  the  patient  is  sufTering  with  diphtheria,  the  Klebs-Loef- 
fler  bacillus  will  be  found  in  the  fibrinous  exudate.  As  proposed  by  Welch, 
the  term  "  wound  diphtheria  "  should  be  limited  to  infection  of  a  wound 
by  the  Klebs-Loefiler  bacillus.  This  "  may  manifest  itself  as  a  simple 
inflamiDation,  or  inflammation  with  superficial  necrosis,  or  inflammation 
with  more  or  less  adherent  pseudo-membrane.  The  conditions  as  regards 
varying  intensity  and  character  of  the  infection,  association  with  other 
bacteria,  particularly  streptococci,  and  the  necessity  of  a  bacteriological 
examination  to  establish  the  diagnosis,  are  in  no  way  different  in  the  diph- 
theria of  wounds  from  those  in  diphtheria  of  mucous  membranes.  Wound 
diphtheria  may  occur  without  demonBtrable  connection  with  cases  of  diph- 
theria and  without  affection  of  the  throat  in  the  individual  attacked,  but 
such  occurrences  are  rare  "  (Welch).  Paralvsis  may  follow  wound  diph- 
theria. Pseudo-membranoua  inflammations  of  wounds  are  caused  more  fre- 
qnently  by  other  micro-organisms,  particularly  the  streptococcus  pyogenes, 
ihsn  by  the  Xlebs-Loeffler  bacillus.    The  fibrinous  membrane  so  commoa 
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in  the  neighborhood  of  the  tracheotomj  wound  in  diphtheria  ie  rarely 
associated  with  the  £leb&-Loeffler  bacillus.  Diphtheria  of  the  genitals  is 
occasionally  seen. 

CompUcatloiui  and  SeiineleB. — Of  local  complications,  hemor- 
rhage from  the  nose  or  throat  may  occur  in  the  severe  ulcerative  cases. 
Skin  rashes  are  not  infrequent,  particularly  the  diffuse  erythema.  Occa- 
sioually  there  is  urticaria  and  in  the  severe  cases  purpura.  Fatal  cases 
almost  invariably  show  capillary  bronchitis  with  broncho-pneumonia  and 
large  patches  of  collapse,  or  the  septic  particles  may  reach  the  bronchi  and 
excite  gangrenous  processes  which  may  lead  to  severe  and  fatal  hsemor- 
rhage.  Jaundice,  usually  a  feature  of  the  toxtemia,  may  be  catarrhal,  and 
not  of  serious  import. 

Renal  complications  are  common.  AUniminuria  is  present  in  all  severe 
cases.  It  is  only  when  the  albumin  is  in  considerable  quantity  and  asso- 
dated  with  epithelial  or  blood  casts  that  the  condition  indicates  parenchym- 
atous nephritis  and  is  alarming.  The  nephritis  may  appear  quite  early  in 
the  disease.  It  sets  in  occasionally  with  complete  suppression  of  the  urine. 
In  comparison  with  scarlet  fever  the  renal  changes  lead  less  frequently  to 
general  dropsy.  In  rare  instances  there  may  be  coma,  and  even  convulsions, 
without  albumin  in  the  urine,  and  without  dropsy.  Mention  has  already 
been  made  of  the  frequency  and  gravity  of  septicemia  and  local  infec- 
tion of  internal  parts  due  to  invasion  of  the  streptococcus  pyogenes, 
which  is  a  very  constant  attendant  of  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus  in  the 
human  body. 

Of  the  sequelae  of  diphtheria,  paralysis  is  by  far  the  most  important. 
This  can  be  experimentally  produced  in  animals  by  the  inoculation  of  the 
toxins.  The  paralysis  occurs  in  a  variable  proportion  of  the  cases,  ranging 
from  10  to  15  and  even  to  20  per  cent.  It  is  strictly  a  sequel  of  the  dis- 
ease, coming  on  usually  in  the  second  or  third  week  of  convalescence. 
Occasionally  it  occurs  as  early  as  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  of  the  disease. 
It  may  follow  very  mild  cases;  indeed,  the  local  lesion  may  be  so  trifiing 
that  the  onset  of  the  paralysis  alone  calls  attention  to  the  true  nature  of 
the  trouble.    It  is  proportionately  lesa  frequent  in  children  than  in  adults. 

The  disease  is  a  toxic  neuritis,  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  poison. 
In  494  cases  collected  by  Woodhead,  the  palate  was  involved  in  155,  the 
ocular  muscles  in  197,  in  10  other  muscles.  Ninety-one  of  the  patients 
died. 

Of  the  local  paralyses  the  most  common  is  that  which  affects  the  pal- 
ate. This  gives  a  nasal  character  to  the  voice,  and,  owing  to  a  return  of 
liquids  through  the  nose,  causes  a  difficulty  in  swallowing.  These  may  be 
the  only  symptoms.  The  palate  is  seen  to  be  relaxed  and  motionless,  and 
the  sensation  in  it  is  also  much  impaired.  The  affection  may  extend  to 
the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  and  deglutition  become  embarra8sed4 
Within  two  or  three  weeks  or  even  a  shorter  time  the  paralysis  disappears. 
In  many  eases  the  affection  of  the  palate  is  only  part  of  a  general  neuritis. 
Of  other  local  forms  perhaps  the  most  common  are  paralysis  of  the  eye- 
muscles,  intrinsic  and  extrinsic.  There  may  be  strabismus,  ptosis,  and  loss 
of  power  of  acconunodation.     Facial  paralysis  may  develop,  and  in  one 
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caae,  two  and  a  half  years  later,  it  still  persisted  with  contractures.  The 
neuritis  may  be  confiiied  to  the  nerves  of  one  limb,  though  more  commonly 
the  legs  or  the  anus  are  affected  together.  Very  often  with  the  palatal  pa- 
ralysis ia  associated  a  weakness  of  the  legs  without  definite  palsy  but  with 
loss  of  the  knee-jerk. 

The  multiple  form  of  diphtheritic  neuritis  is  not  uncommon.  It  may 
b^in  with  the  palatal  affection,  or  with  loss  of  power  of  accommodation 
and  loss  of  the  tendon  reflexes.  This  last  is  an  Important  sign,  which,  as 
Bernhardt,  Buzzard,  and  B.  L.  MacDonnell  have  shown,  may  occur  early, 
but  is  not  necessarily  followed  by  other  symptoms  of  neuritis.  There  is 
paraplegia,  which  may  be  complete  or  involve  only  the  extensors  of  the 
feet.  The  paralysis  may  extend  and  involve  the  arms  and  face  and  render 
the  patient  entirely  helpless.  The  muscles  of  respiration  may  be  spared. 
The  chief  danger  in  these  severer  forms  comes  from  the  involvement  of 
the  heart  and  of  the  muscles  of  respiration;  but  the  outlook  is  in  many 
cases  not  so  bad  as  the  patient's  condition  would  indicate.  Of  13  cases  col- 
lected by  Cadet  de  Oassicourt  6  died.  The  sphincters  may  be  involved, 
though  they  are  often  spared. 

Heart. — According  to  the  studies  of  J.  J,  Thomas  and  Hibbard  (Bos- 
ion  City  Hospital),  about  one  death  in  five  in  diphtheria  is  due  to  heart 
failnre.  It  is  most  frequent  during  the  second  week  of  the  disease.  A 
slow  ptdse  is  a  more  common  indication  of  a  serious  condition  than  a 
rapid  one.  Perhaps  after  an  exaggeration  of  symptoms  the  child  presents 
an  unusual  pallor;  the  pulse  may  become  weak  and  rapid,  but  more  often 
falls  to  fifty,  forty,  or  even  lower.  The  extremities  are  cold,  the  tempera- 
ture sinks,  and  death  takes  place,  with  all  the  features  of  collapse,  within  a 
few  hours.  More  frequently  the  fatal  collapse  comes  during  convalescence, 
even  as  late  as  the  sixth  or  seventh  week  after  apparent  recovery.  The 
attack  may  set  in  abruptly,  perhaps  following  a  sudden  exertion.  More 
conmionly  there  have  been  symptoms  pointing  to  disturbed  cardiac  rhythm, 
or  even  fainting-spells.  In  some  instances  vomiting  has  preceded  the 
serious  cardiac  attack.  There  may  be  no  physical  signs  other  than  slight 
increase  in  the  cardiac  dulness  and  a  gallop-rhythm  or  embryocardia  indi- 
cating dilatation.  These  symptoms  were  formerly  ascribed  to  cardiac 
thromboBis  or  to  endocarditis.  Possibly  in  some  of  the  cases  the  result  is 
due,  as  pointed  out  by  Mosler  and  Leyden,  to  an  infectious  myocarditis,  but 
in  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  symptoms  are  probably  due  to  a  neuritis  of 
the  cardiac  nerves. 

DiagnoelB. — The  presence  of  the  Klebs-LoeflHer  bacillus  is  regarded 
by  bacteriologists  as  the  sole  criterion  of  true  diphtheria,  and  as  this  organ- 
ism may  be  associated  with  all  grades  of  throat  affections,  from  a  simple 
catarrh  to  a  sloughing,  gangrenous  process,  it  is  evident  that  in  many 
instances  there  will  be  a  striking  discrepancy  between  the  clinical  and  the 
bacteriological  diagnosis.  One  inestimable  value  of  the  recent  studies  has 
been  the  determination  of  the  diphtheritic  character  of  many  of  the  milder 
forms  of  tonsillitis  and  phaiyngitis. 

The  bacteriological  diagnosis  is  simple.  The  plan  adopted  by  the 
New  Tork  Health  Department  is  a  model  which  may  be  followed  with 
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adraotage  in  other  cities.  Outfits  for  making  cultureB,  consisting  of  a 
box  containing  a  tube  of  blood-serum  and  a  sterilized  swab  in  a  test-tube, 
are  distributed  to  about  forty  stations  at  convenient  points  in  the  city. 
A  list  of  these  places  is  published,  and  a  physician  can  obtain  the  outfit 
free  of  cost.  The  directions  are  as  follows:  "  The  patient  should  be  placed 
in  a  good  light,  and,  if  a  child,  properly  held.  In  cases  where  it  is  possible 
to  get  a  good  view  of  the  throat,  depress  the  tongue  and  rub  the  cotton 
swab  gently  but  freely  against  any  visible  exudate.  In  other  cases,  includ- 
ing those  in  which  the  exudate  is  confined  to  the  larynx,  avoiding  the 
tongue,  pass  the  swab  far  back  and  rub  it  freely  against  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  pharynx  and  tonsils.  Without  laying  the  awab  down,  with- 
draw the  cotton  plug  from  the  culture-tube,  insert  the  swab,  and  rub  that 
portion  of  it  which  has  touched  the  exudate  gently  but  thoroughly  all  over 
the  surface  of  the  blood-Berum.  Do  not  push  the  swab  into  the  blood- 
serum,  nor  break  the  surface  in  any  way.  Then  replace  the  swab  in  its  own 
tube,  plug  both  tubes,  put  them  in  the  box,  and  return  the  culture  outfit 
at  once  to  the  station  from  which  it  was  obtained."  The  culture-tubes 
which  have  been  inoculated  are  kept  in  an  incubator  at  37°  C.  for  twelve 
hours  and  are  then  ready  for  examination.  Some  prefer  a  method  by  which 
the  material  from  the  throat  collected  on  a  sterile  swab,  or,  as  recom- 
mended by  Ton  Esmarch,  on  small  pieces  of  sterilized  sponge,  is  sent  to 
the  laboratory  where  the  cultures  and  microscopical  examination  are  made 
by  a  bacteriologist. 

An  immediate  diagnosis  without  the  use  of  cultures  is  often  possible 
by  making  a  smear  preparation  of  the  exudate  from  the  throat.  The  Klebs- 
Loeffler  bacilli  may  be  present  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  may  be  quite 
characteristic  to  an  expert.  In  this  connection  may  be  given  the  following 
statement  by  Park,  who  has  had  such  an  exceptional  experience:  "  The  ex- 
amination by  a  competent  bacteriologist  of  the  bacterial  growth. in  a  blood- 
serum  tube  which  has  been  properly  inoculated  and  kept  for  fourteen  hours 
at  the  body  temperature  can  be  thoroughly  relied  upon  in  cases  where  there 
is  visible  membrane  in  the  throat,  if  the  culture  is  made  during  the  period 
in  which  the  membrane  is  forming,  and  no  antiseptic,  especially  no  mer- 
curial solution,  has  lately  been  applied.  In  cases  in  which  the  disease  is 
confined  to  the  larynx  or  bronchi,  surprisingly  accurate  results  can  be 
obtained  from  cultures,  but  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  no  diphtheria 
bacilli  will  be  found  in  the  first  culture,  and  yet  will  be  abundantly  present 
in  later  cultures.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  absolute  reliance  for  a  diag- 
nosis cannot  be  placed  upon  a  single  culture  from  the  pharynx  in  purely 
laryngeal  cases." 

Where  a  harteriological  eraminatmn  cannot  be  made,  the  practilioner  muat 
regard  as  suspicious  all  forms  of  throat  affections  in  ckildr^,  and  carry  out 
measures  of  isolation  and  disinfection.  In  this  way  alone  can  seriotia  errora 
be  avoided.  It  is  not,  of  course,  in  the  severer  forms  of  membranous  an- 
gina that  mistake  is  likely  to  occur,  but  in  the  various  lighter  forme,  many 
of  which  are  in  reality  due  to  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  diphtheroid  inflammation  of  the 
throat  are  due  to  the  streptococcus  pyogenes.     They  are  usually  milder. 
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snd  the  liability  to  general  infection  is  less  intense;  still,  in  scarlet  fever 
and  other  specific  fevers  some  of  the  most  virulent  cases  of  throat  disease 
which  we  see,  with  intense  systeniic  infection,  are  caused  by  thie  micro- 
orgauism.  These  streptococous  cases  are  probably  much  less  numerous 
than  the  figures  which  I  have  given  would  indicate.  The  more  careful  ex- 
aminations in  the  dij^theria  pavilions  of  hospitals,  particularly  in  Eu- 
rope, have  shown  that  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  admitted  the  Klebs- 
Loeffler  bacillus  is  present.  I  have  already  referred,  under  the  section  on 
scarlet  fever,  to  the  question  of  the  diagnosis  between  scarlet  fever  with 
severe  angina  and  diphtheria. 

PrognOBls. — In  hospital  practice  the  mortality  was  formerly  from 
30  to  50  per  cent.  In  the  Boston  City  Hospital  with  the  antitoxin 
treatment  the  death-rate  has  fallen  from  46  to  12  per  cent.  In  country 
places  the  disease  may  display  an  appalling  virulence.  In  cases  of  ordi- 
nary severity  the  outlook  is  usually  good.  Death  results  from  involvement 
'of  the  larynx,  septic  infection,  sudden  heart-failure,  diphtheritic  paralysis, 
occasionally  from  urseoiia,  and  sometimes  from  broncho'-pneumonia  devel- 
oping during  convalescence. 

PxophylaxlB. — Isolation  of  the  sick,  disinfection  of  the  clothing 
and  of  everything  that  has  come  in  contact  with  the  patient,  careful 
scrutiny  of  the  milder  cases  of  throat  disorder,  and  more  stringent  surveil- 
lance in  the  period  of  convalescence  are  the  essential  measures  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  disease.  Suspected  cases  in  families  or  schools  should  be 
at  once  isolated  or  removed  to  a  hospital  for  infectious  disorders.  When  a 
death  has  occurred  from  diphtheria,  the  body  should  be  wrapped  in  a  sheet 
which  has  been  soaked  in  a  corrosive-sublimate  solution  (1  to  3,000),  and 
placed  in  a  closely  sealed  coffin.    The  funeral  should  always  be  private. 

In  cases  of  well-marked  diphtheria  these  precautions  are  usually  car- 
ried out,  but  the  chief  danger  is  from  the  milder  cases,  particularly  the 
ambulatot^  form,  in  which  the  disease  has  perhaps  not  been  suspected. 
But  from  such  patients  mingling  with  susceptible  children  the  disease  is 
often  conveyed.  The  healthy  children  in  a  family  in  which  diphtheria 
exists  may  carry  the  disease  to  their  school-fellows.  The  question  of  the 
influence  of  isolation  hospitals  on  the  spread  of  the  disease  has,  I  think, 
been  solved  in  Boston,  a  city  which  has  suffered  terribly  from  diphtheria. 
The  ratio  of  mortality  per  10,000  living  in  1893  was  ll-f-,  and  in  1894  it 
jwas  19-|-,  In  1895  the  infectious  pavilion  was  opened.  Prior  to  that  year 
only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  reported  cases  were  treated  in  hospital;  in 
succeeding  years  50  per  cent  were  treated  in  hospital.  In  1898  the  mor- 
tality per  10,000  had  fallen  to  8,  and  in  1899  it  was  4.9. 

A  veiy  important  matter  in  the  prophylaxis  relates  to  the  period  of 
convalescence.  It  has  beeb  shown  by  numerous  observations  that,  after  all 
the  membrane  has  cleared  away,  virulent  bacilli  may  persist  in  the  throat 
from  periods  ranging  from  six  weeks  to  six  months,  or  even  longer.  There 
is  evidence  to  show  that  the  disease  may  be  communicated  by  such  patients, 
80  that  isolation  should  be  continued  in  any  given  case  until  the  bacteri- 
ological examination  shows  that  the  throat  is  free. 

It  m"*  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  the  important  elements  in 
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the  prophjlaxia  of  diphtheria  are  the  rigid  Bcnitiny  of  the  milder  types  of 
throat  afFectioD,  and  the  thorough  isolation  and  disinfection  of  the  indi- 
vidual patients. 

Careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  throata  and  mouths  of  chil- 
dren, particularly  to  the  teeth  and  tonsils,  as  Caill^  has  urged.  Swollen 
and  enlarged  tonsils  should  be  removed.  In  persons  exposed,  the  anti- 
septic mouth  washes,  such  as  corrosive  sublimate  (1  to  10,000),  chlorine 
water  (1  to  1,100),  or  swabbing  the  throat  with  a  diluted  Loeffler's  solu- 
tion, should  be  emplojred. 

Treatment. — The  important  points  are  hygienic  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  the  malady,  local  treatment  of  the  throat  to  destroy 
the  bacilli,  medication,  general  or  specific,  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the 
toxines,  and,  lastly,  to  meet  the  complications  And  sequels. 

(d)  Hygienle  Measures. — The  patient  should  be  in  a  room  from  which 
the  carpets,  curtains,  and  superfluous  furniture  have  been  removed.  The 
temperature  should  be  about  68°,  and  thorough  ventilation  should  be 
secured.  The  air  may  be  kept  moist  by  a  kettle  or  a  steam-atomizer.  If 
possible,  only  the  nurse,  the  child's  mother,  and  the  doctor  should  come 
in  contact  with  the  patient.  During  the  visit  the  physician  should  wear 
a  linen  overall,  and  on  leaving  the  room  he  should  thoroughly  wash  his 
hands  and  face  in  a  corrosive-sublimate  solution.  The  strictest  quarantine 
should  be  employed  against  other  members  in  the  house. 

(i)  L(wal  Tnatment — In  mild  cases  the  throat  symptoms  are  alone 
prominent.  Vigorous  local  treatment  from  the  outset  should  be  carried 
out,  taking  especial  care  in  all  instances  to  avoid  mechanical  injury  to 
the  tissues.  A  very  large  number  of  solutions  have  been  recommended. 
They  are  beat  employed  with  a  swab  of  cotton-wool  or  a  soft  sponge,  or 
irrigation  with  hot  antiseptic  solutions  may  be  used.  The  direct  applica- 
tion with  a  swab  of  cotton-wool  or  sponge  is,  as  a  rule,  effective.  In  many 
young  children  it  is  really  a  moat  trying  procedure  to  carry  out  tlie  treat- 
ment, and  sometimes  one  is  compelled  to  desist.  The  nurse  should  hold 
the  child  on  her  knees,  well  wrapped  in  a  shawl,  with  its  head  resting  on 
her  shoulder.  The  nose  is  then  held,  and  so  soon  as  the  child  opens  its 
mouth  a  cork  should  be  placed  between  the  molar  teeth.  The  local  appli- 
cation can  then  be  made,  or  thorough  irrigation  carried  out.  In  infants 
the  disinfecting  fluids  are  sometimes  better  applied  through  the  nostrils. 
The  following  solutions  may  be  employed: 

l«efller's  solution:  Menthol,  10  grammes  dissolved  in  toluol  to  36  cc. 
Liq.  Fcrri  sesquichlorati,  4  cc,;  alcohol  absol.,  60  cc. 

Corrosive  sublimate,  1  to  1,000,  either  alone  or  with  tartaric  acid,  5 
grammes  to  the  litre. 

Carbolic  acid,  3  per  cent  in  30  per  cent  alcohol  solution,  is  much  em- 
ployed; some  prefer  to  touch  the  small  spots  of  exudate  with  pure  carbohc 
acid. 

Another  solution  is:  The  tincture  of  the  perchloride  of  iron,  a  drachm 
and  a  half,  in  glycerine,  one  ounce,  water,  one  ounce,  with  from  15  to  20 
minims  of  carbolic  acid.  Chlorine  water,  boric  acid,  pet«xide  of  hydrog^ 
iodoform,  lactic  acid,  trypsin,  and  papain  are  also  recommended. 
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LoetBer'e  eolution,  which  has  been  given  a  very  thorough  trial,  is  per- 
hapB  the  most  satiefactor;. 

Naaal  diphtheria  requires  prompt  and  thorough  disinfection  of  the 
passages.  Jacobi  recommends  chloride  of  sodium,  saturat«d  boric  acid, 
or  1  part  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  35  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  1,000 
of  water,  or  the  l-per-cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  Loeffler's  solution 
may  be  diluted  and  applied  with  a  syringe  or  a  spray.  To  be  effectual 
the  injectioD  must  be  properly  given.  The  nurse  should  be  instructed  to 
pass  the  nozzle  of  the  syringe  horizontally,  not  vertically;  otherwise  the 
fluid  will  return  through  the  same  nostril. 

When  the  laiynx  becomes  involved,  a  steam  tent  may  be  arranged 
Dpon  the  bed,  so  that  the  child  may  breathe  an  atmosphere  saturated 
with  moisture.  If  the  dyspnoea  becomes  uigent,  an  emetic  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  or  ipecacuanha  may  be  given.  When  the  signs  of  obstruction  are 
marked  there  should  be  no  delay  in  the  performance  of  intubation  or 
tracheotomy. 

Hot  applications  to  the  neck  are  usually  very  grateful,  particularly  to 
jronng  children,  though  in  the  case  of  older  children  and  adults  the  ice 
poultices  are  to  be  preferred. 

(c)  Qeasnl  HeunnB. — The  food  should  be  liquid — milk,  beef  juices, 
barley  water,  albumen  water,  and  soups.  The  child  should  be  encouraged 
to  drink  water  freely.  When  the  pharyngeal  involvement  is  very  great 
and  swallowing  painful,  nntritive  enemata  should  be  used.  In  cases  with 
severe  constitutional  symptoms  stimulants  should  be  given  early. 

Medicines  g^ven  internally  are  of  very  little  avail  in  the  disease.  There 
is  stili  a  widespread  belief  in  the  profession  that  forma  of  mercury  are  bene- 
ficial. The  tincture  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  is  also  very  warmly  recom- 
mended. We  are  still,  however,  without  drugs  which  can  directly  coun- 
teiBct  the  tox-an>umins  of  this  disease,  And  we  must  rely  on  general 
measures  of  feeding  and  stimulantB  to  support  the  strength. 

The  convalescence  of  the  disease  is -not -without  its  dangers,  and  patients 
should  be  very  carefully  watched,  particularly  if  there  are  signs  of  heart 


The  diphtheritic  paralysis  reqiiires  -rest  in  bed,  and  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  heart  rhythm  is  disturbed  the  fivoidance  of  sudden  exertion. 
Id  the  chronic  forms  with  wasting,  massage,  electricity,  and  strychnine 
are  invaluable  aids.  If  swallowing  "becomes  very  difficult,  the  patient  must 
be  fed  with  the  8toiiiadh->lube,  'which  is  very  much  preferable  to  feeding 
per  rectum. 

{d)  Antitoxin  Trestmont. — As  the  years  go  on  additional  experi- 
ence has  shown  that,  thoroughly  carried  out,  this  method  of  treatment  is 
botJi  safe  and  efl&cacious.  There  are  no  reasonable  grounds  -for  skepticism 
on  the  part  of  intelligent  practitioners,  and  still  lees  on  the  part  of  thosse  ' 
in  charge  of  the  hospitals  for  infectious  diseases.  In  this  country,  those  in 
charge  of  institutioDS  who  still  iiare  anj  lingering  doubts  should,  in  the 
interests  of  their  little  patientB,  and  in  a  spirit  of  humility,  visit  the  South 
Department  of  the  Boston  Juity  Hospital,  and  learn  a  few  salutary  lessons 
from  its  director^  Dr.  MoGollum. 
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The  principle  of  action  depends  on  the  cireumBtanee  that  the  blood- 
serum  of  an  animal  rendered  immune,'  when  introduced  Into  another  ani- 
mal, protects  it  from  infection  with  the  diphtheria  bacilli,  and  has  also  an 
important  curative  influence  upon  diphtheria,  whether  artificially  given  to 
animals,  or  spontaneously  acquired  by  man.  In  the  preparation  of  the 
blood-serum  a  uniform  standard  strength  is  procured.  The  antitoxin  unit 
is  the  amount  of  antitoxin  which,  injected  into  a  guinea-pig  of  250  grammes 
in  weight,  neutralizes  100  times  the  minimum  fatal  dose  of  toxin  of  stand- 
ard strength. 

Dosage. — This  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions  relating  to  the 
use  of  the  antitoxin.  J,  H.  McCollum,  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  who 
has  probably  had  a  richer  experience  with  the  disease  than  any  man  in  this 
country,  insists  that  the  guiding  practice  in  the  use  of  the  antitoxin  is  to 
give  it  until  the  characteristic  effects  are  produced,  whether  4,000  or  70,000 
units  be  required  for  this  result.  He  very  rightly  remarks  that  in  the  case 
of  a  patient  ill  with  diphtheria  there  is  no  way  of  estimating  the  quantity 
of  toxin  generated  by  the  membrane,  and  therefore  one  must  administer  the 
agent  until  the  characteristic  effect  is  produced — viz.,  the  shriveling  of  the 
membrane,  the  diminution  of  the  nasal  discharge,  the  correction  of  the 
fetid  odor,  and  a  general  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  patient.  Ko 
case,  he  says,  in  the  acute  stage  should  be  considered  hopeless.  "  When 
one  sees  a  patient  with  membrane  covering  the  tonsils  and  uvula,  profuse 
saniouB  discharge  from  the  nose,  spots  of  ecchymosis  on  the  body  and  ex- 
tremities, cold,  clammy  hands  and  feet,  a  feeble  pulse,  and  the  nauseous 
odor  df  diphtheria,  and  finds  that  after  the  administration  of  10,000  unite  of 
antitoxin  in  two  doses  the  condition  of  the  patient  improves  slightly;  that 
after  10,000  units  more  have  been  given  there  is  a  marked  abatement  in  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms;  that  when  an  additional  10,000  units  have  been 
given  the  patient  is  apparently  out  of  danger,  and  eventually  recovers — one 
must  ,believe  in  the  curative  power  of  antitoxin.  When  one  sees  a  patient 
in  whom  the  intubation  tube  has  been  repeatedly  clogged,  when  the  hope- 
lees  condition  of  the  patient  changes  for  the  better  after  the  administra- 
tion of  50,000  units,  one  can  not  help  but  be  convinced  of  the  importance 
of  giving  large  doses  of  antitoxin  in  the  very  severe  and  apparently  hope- 
less cases.  In  the  majority  of  instances  these  large  doses  are  not  required, 
particularly  if  the  patients  are  seen  early  in  the  attack,  4,000  to  6,000 
units  being  enough  to  produce  the  characteristic  effect  on  the  membrane." 

Favorable  effects  are  seen  in  improvement  in  both  the  local  and  general 
condition.  The  swelling  of  the  fauces  subsides,  the  membrane  begins  to 
disappear,  the  temperature  falls,  and  the  pulse  becomes  slower. 

Untoward  Effects. — Of  these  the  most  common  are  urticaria  and  arthral- 
gia, but  they  are  trifling  and  unimportant.     Abscess  is  rare. 

Results. — Of  183,266  cases  treated  in  150  cities  previous  to  the  serum 
period,  the  mortality  was  38.4  per  cent.  Since  the  introduction  of  serum 
132,548  cases  have  been  treated,  with  a  mortality  of  14.fi  per  cent.  Leav- 
ing out  those  not  treated  with  the  serum,  the  mortality  was  9.8  per  cent 
(Edwin  Eosenthal).  In  the  Boston  City  Hospital  prior  to  1895  the  death- 
rate  from  diphtheria  was  46  per  cent;  in  flve  sutoequent  years,  with  the 
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treatment  of  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  cases,  the  mortality  has 
been  juet  12  per  cent.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  records 
ia  from  the  city  of  Chicago.  In  the  ten  years  before  the  antitoxin  treat- 
ment, from  1886  to  1895,  there  was  a  yearly  average  death-rate  from  diph- 
theria and  croup  of  1,417,  while  in  three  years  after  the  antitoxin  treat- 
ment was  begun  the  yearly  average  was  only  851. 

Immunization  for  the  Prevention  of  Diphtheria. — Persons  exposed  to 
diphtheria  may  be  protected  by  a  sufficient  dose  of  the  antitoxin.  Chil- 
dren, particularly,  should  receive  an  immunizing  injection  at  once.  The 
minimum  dose  recommended  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Health  is  300 
units  for  a  child,  500  for  an  adult,  which  may  be  repeated  in  a  few  days. 


XVII.    ERYSIPELAS. 

D^nitioil. — An  acute,  contagious  disease,  characterized  by  a  special 
inSammation  of  the  skin  caused  by  streptococcus  erysipelatos  seu  pyo- 
genes. 

Std<dogy, — Ery^pelas  is  a  widespread  affection,  endemic  in  most  com- 
muiutiee,  and  at  certain  seasons  epidemic.  We  are  as  yet  ignorant  of  the 
atmospheric  or  telluric  influences  which  favor  the  diffusion  of  the  poison. 

It  is  particularly  prevalent  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  Of  2,012  cases 
collected  by  Anders,  1,214  occurred  during  the  first  five  months  of  the 
year.  April  had  the  largest  number  of  cases.  The  affection  prevails  ex- 
tensively in  old,  ill-ventilated  hospitals  and  institutions  in  which  the  sani- 
tary conditions  are  defective.  With  the  improved  sanitation  of  late  yean 
the  number  of  cases  baa  materially  diminished.  It  has  been  observed, 
however,  to  break  out  in  new  institutions  under  the  most  favorable  hygienic 
circumstances.  Erysipelas  is  both  contagious  and  inoculable;  but,  except 
under  special  conditions,  the  poison  is  not  very  virulent  and  does  not 
seem  to  act  at  any  great  distance.  It  can  be  conveyed  by  a  third  person. 
The  poison  certainly  attaches  itoelf  to  the  furniture,  bedding,  and  walls 
of  rooms  in  which  patients  have  been  .confined. 

The  disposition  to  the  disease  is  widespread,  but  the  susceptibility  is 
speciaUy  marked  in  the  case  of  individuals  with  wounds  or  abrasions  of 
any  sort.  Beeently  delivered  women  and  persons  who  have  been  the  sub- 
jects of  surgical  operations  are  particularly  prone  to  it.  A  wound,  how- 
ever, is  not  necessary,  and  in  the  so-called  idiopathic  form,  although  it  may 
be  difficult  to  say  that  there  was  not  a  slight  abrasion  about  the  nose  or 
lips,  in  very  many  cases  there  certainly  is  no  observable  external  lesion. 

Chronic  alcoholism,  debility,  and  Bright's  disease  are  predisposing 
agents.  Certain  persons  show  a  special  susceptibility  to  erysipelas,  and 
it  may  recur  in  tiiem  repeatedly.  There  are  instances,  t«o,  of  a  family 
predisposition. 

The  specific  agent  of  the  disease  is  a  streptococcus  growing  in  long 
chains,  which  is  included  under  the  group  name  Streptococcus  pyogenes, 
with  which  Streptococeiie  erysipelatos  appears  to  be  identical.  The  fever 
and  constitutional  symptoms  are  due  in  great  part  to  the  toxins;  the  more 
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serious  visceral  camplications  are  the  result  of  secondary  metastatic  inr 
fection. 

Immunity. — Susceptible  animals  can  be  rendered  immmie  to  virulent 
streptococci  by  repeated  non-lethal  injections  of  cultures.  Marmorek'e 
protective  serum,  prepared  by  iooculating  the  horse  and  other  animals 
with  cultures  of  intensified  virulence,  belongs  to  the  bactericidal  and  not 
to  the  antitoxic  sera.  Notwithstanding  some  apparently  favorable  results, 
its  value  in  the  treatment  of  human  infections  has  not  been  demonstrated. 

MtH'bid  Anatomy. — ^Erysipelas  is  a  simple  inflammation.  .  In  its 
uncomplicated  forms  there  is  seen,  post  mortem,  little  else  than  inflamma- 
tory cedema.  Investigations  have  shown  that  the  cocci  are  found  chiefly 
in  the  lymph-spaces  and  nmet  abundantly  in  the  zone  of  spreading  inflam- 
mation. In  the  uninvolved  tissue  beyond  the  inflamed  margin  they  are 
to  be  found  in  the  lymph-vessels,  and  it  is  here,  according  to  Metschni- 
kofE  and  others,  that  an  active  warfare  goes  on  between  the  leucocytes 
ahd  the  cocci  (phagocytosis).  In  more  extensive  and  virulent  forma  of 
the  disease  there  is  usually  suppuration.  It  is  stated  that  the  inflamma- 
tion may  pass  inward  from  the  scalp  through  the  skull  to  the  meninges. 
This  I  have  never  seen,  but  in  one  case  I  traced  the  extension  from  the 
face  along  the  fifth  nerve  to  the  meninges,  where  an  acute  meningitis  and 
thrombosis  of  the  lateral  sinus  were  excited. 

The  visceral  complications  of  erysipelas  are  numerous  and  important. 
The  majority  of  them  are  of  a  septic  nature.  Infarcts  occur  in  the  lungs, 
spleen,  and  kidneys,  and  there  may  be  the  general  evidences  of  pyemic 
infection. 

Some  of  the  worst  cases  of  malignant  endocarditis  are  secondary  to 
erysipelas;  thus,  of  S3  cases,  3  occurred  in  connection  with  this  disease. 
Septic  pericarditis  and  pleuritis  also  occur. 

As  just  mentioned,  the  disease  may  in  rare  cases  extend  to  and  involve 
the  meninges.    Pneumonia  is  not  a  very  common  complication. 

Acute  nephritis  is  also  met  with;  it  is  often  ingrafted  upon  an  old 
chronic  trouble. 

SymptomB. — The  following  description  applies  specially  to  erysipelas 
of  the  face  and  head,  the  form  of  the  disease  which  the  physician  is  most 
commonly  called  upon  to  treat. 

The  incubation  is  variable,  probably  from  three  to  seven  days. 

The  stage  of  invasion  is  often  marked  by  a  rigor,  and  followed  by  a 
rapid  rise  in  the  temperature  and  other  characteristics  of  an  acute  fever. 
When  there  is  a  local  abrasion,  the  spot  is  slightly  reddened;  but  if  the 
disease  is  idiopathic,  there  is  seen  within  a  few  hours  slight  redness  over 
the  bridge  of  the  nose  and  on  the  cheeks.  The  swelling  and  tension  of  the 
skin  increase  and  within  twenty-four  hours  the  external  symptoms  are  wgII* 
marked.  The  skin  is  smooth,  tense,  and  cedematoua.  It  looks  red,  feels 
hot,  and  the  superficial  layers  of  the  epidermis  may  be  lifted  as  small  blebs. 
The  patient  complains  of  an  unpleasant  feeling  of  tension  in  the  akin; 
the  swelling  rapidly  increases;  and  during  the  second  day  the  eyes  are 
usually  elofsd.  The  first-affected  parts  gradually  become  pale  and  leas 
swollen  as  the  disease  extends  at  the  periphery.    When  it  reaches  the  fore- 
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head  it  progresses  as  an  advaucing  ridge,  perfectly  well  defioed  and  iiiaed; 
and  often,  on  palpation,  hardened  extensions  can  be  felt  beneath  the  akin 
which  is  not  yet  reddened,  Eyen  in  a  case  of  moderate  severity,  the  face 
is  enormously  swollen,  the  eyes  are  closed,  the  lips  greatly  oedematoua,  the 
ears  thickened,  the  scalp  is  swollen,  and  the  patient's  features  are  quite 
unrecognizable.  The  fornaation  of  blebs  is  common  on  the  eyelids,  ears, 
and  forehead.  Tlie  cervical  lymph-glands  are  swollen,  but  are  usually 
masked  in  the  cedema  of  the  neck.  The  temperature  keeps  high  without 
marked  remisaiona  for  four  or  five  days  and  then,  defervescence  takes  place 
by  crisis.  Leucocytosis  is  present,  iCirkbride  has  noted  the  presence  in 
one  case  of  leuein  and  tyrosin  in  the  urine.  The  general  condition  of  the 
patient  varies  much  with  his  previous  state  of  health.  In  old  and  de- 
bilitated persons,  particularly  in  those  addicted  to  alcohol,  the  constitu- 
tional depression  from  the  outset  may  be  very  great.  Delirium  is  present, 
the  tongue  becomes  dry,  the  pulse  feeble,  and  there  is  marked  tendency  to 
death  from  toxiemia.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  even  with  ex- 
tensive lesions,  the  constitutional  disturbance,  considering  the  height  of 
the  fever  range,  is  slight.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat 
may  be  swollen  and  reddened.  The  erysipelatous  inflammation  may  extend 
to  the  larynx,  but  the  severe  cedema  of  this  part  occasionally  met  with  is 
commonly  due  to  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  from  without  in- 
ward. 

There  are  cases  in  which  the  inflammation  extends  fron;  the  face  to  the 
neck,  and  over  the  chest,  and  may  gradually  migrate  or  wander  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  body  (E.  migrans). 

The  close  relation  between  the  erysipelas  coccus  and  the  pus  organisms 
is  shown  by  the  frequency  with  which  suppuration  occurs  in  facial  ery- 
sipelas. Small  cutaneous  abscesses  are  common  about  the  cheeks  and 
forehead  and  neck,  and  beneath  the  scalp  large  collections  of  pus  may 
accumulate.  Suppuration  seems  to  occur  more  frequently  in  some  epi- 
demics than  in  others,  and  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  one  year  nearly 
all  the  cases  in  the  erysipelas  wards  presented  local  abscesses. 

Oomplloatlona, — Meningitis  is  rare.  The  cases  in  which  death 
occurs  with  marked  brain  symptoma  do  not  usually  show,  post  mortem, 
meningeal  affection.  The  delirium  and  coma  are  due  to  the  fever,  or  to 
toxiemia. 

Pneumonia  is  an  occasional  complication.  Ulcerative  endocarditis  and 
aepticsemia  are  more  common.  Albuminuria'is  almost  constant,  particu- 
larly in  persons  over  fifty.  True  nephritis  is  occasionally  seen.  Da  Costa 
has  called  attention  to  curious  irregular  returns  of  the  fever  which  occnr 
during  convalescence  without  any  aggravation  of  the  local  condition.  Ma- 
laria may  coexist  with  erysipelas.  L.  F.  Barker  has  reported  such  a  case 
occurring  in  my  wards. 

The  diagnosis  rarely  presents  any  diflSculty.  The  mode  of  onset,  the 
rapid  rise  in  fever,  and  the  characters  of  the  local  disease  are  quite  dis- 
tinctive. Acute  necrosis  of  bone  may  sometimes  be  regarded  as  erysipelas, 
»  mistake  which  I  once  saw  made  in  connection  with  the  lower  end  of  the 
femnr. 
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■  Pw^fnOBto.— Healthy  adults  rarely  die.  The  general  mortality  in 
hospitals  is  about  7  per  cent,  in  private  practice  about  4  per  cent  (Andere). 
In  the  new-bom,  when  the  disease  attacks  the  navel,  it  is  almost  always 
fatal.  In  drunkards  and  in  the  aged  erysipelas  is  a  eerious  affection,  aiiJ 
death  may  result  either  from  the  intensity  of  the  fever  or,  more  commonly, 
from  toxiemia.  The  wandering  or  ambulatory  erysipelas,  which  has  a  more 
protracted  course,  may  cause  death  from  exhaustion. 

Treatment. — Isolation  should  be  strictly  carried  out,  particularly  in 
hospitals.  A  practitioner  in  attendance  upon  a  case  of  erysipelas  should 
not  attend  cases  of  confinement. 

The  disease  is  self-limited  and  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  get  well 
without  any  internal  medication.  I  can  speak  definitely  on  this  point, 
having,  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  treated  many  cases  in  this  way. 
The  diet  should  be  nutritious  and  light.  Stimulants  are  not  required 
except  in  the  old  and  feeble.  For  the  restlessness,  delirium,  and  insomnia, 
chloral  or  the  bromides  may  be  given;  or,  if  these  fail,  opium.  When  the 
fever  is  high  the  patient  may  be  bathed  or  sponged,  or,  in  private  practice, 
if  there  is  an  objection  to  this,  antipyrin  or  antifebrin  may  be  given. 

Of  internal  remedies  believed  to  joluence  the  disease,  ttie  tincture  of 
the  perchloride  of  iron  has  been  highly  recommended.  At  the  Montreal 
General  Hospital  this  was  the  routine  treatment,  and  doses  of  half  a  drachm 
to  a  drachm  were  given  every  three  or  four  hours.  I  am  by  no  means 
convinced  that  it  has  any  special  action;  nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  any 
medicine,  given  internally,  a  definite  control  over  the  course  of  the 
disease. 

Of  local  treatment,  the  injection  of  antiseptic  solutions  at  the  margin 
of  the  spreading  areas  has  been  much  practised.  Two-per-cent  solutions 
of  carbolic  acid,  the  corrosive  sublimate  and  the  biniodide  of  mercury  have 
been  much  used.  The  injection  should  be  made  not  into  but  just  a  little 
beyond  the  border  of  the  infiamed  patch.  F.  P.  Henry  has  treated  a  large 
number  of  casea  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  with  the  last-mentioned  drug, 
and  this  mode  of  practice  is  certainly  most  rational. 

Of  local  applications,  ichthyol  is  at  present  much  used.  The  infiamed 
region  may  be  covered  with  salicylate  of  starch.  Perhaps  as  good  an  ap- 
plication as  any  is  cold  water,  which  was  highly  recommended  by  Hip- 
pocrates. 

XVlll.   8EPTIC>CMIA  AND  PY>EMIA. 

In  these  days  of  asepsis  physicians  see  many  more  cases  of  septicemia 
and  pvffimia  than  do  the  surgeons.  For  one  case  in  the  post-mortem  room 
with  the  anatomical  diagnosis  of  aeptitamia  which  comes  from  the  surgical 
or  gyntecological  depari:ments  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  at  least 
fifteen  or  twenty  come  from  my  medical  warcls.  Certain  terms  must  first 
be  defined. 

An  infection  is  the  morbid  process  induced  by  the  invasion  and  growth 
in  the  body  of  pathogenic  micro-organisms.  An  infection  may  be  local, 
as  in  a  boil,  or  general,  as  in  some  cases  of  anthrax. 
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Ad  intoxication  is  the  morbid  condition  caused  by  the  absorption  of 
toxines,  in  large  part  derived  from  pathogenic  organisms.  The  term 
tapr<xmia  is  the  equivalent  of  aeptic  intoxication. 

A  hard-and-fast  line  cannot  be  drawn  between  an  infection  and  an 
intoxication,  but  agents  of  infection  alone  are  capable  of  reproduction, 
whereas  those  of  intoxication  are  chemical  poisouB,  some  of  which  are  pro* 
duced  by  the  agency  of  bacteria,  or  by  vegetable  and  animal  cells.  Infec* 
tiouB  diseases  which  are  communicated  directly  from  one  person  to  another 
are  termed  contagious,  and  the  infecting  agent  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
a  contagium.  "  Whether  or  not  an  infectious  disease  is  contagious  in  the 
ordinary  sense  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  infectious  agent,  and  espe- 
cially upon  the  manner  of  its  elimination  from  and  reception  by  the  body. 
Most  but  not  all  contagious  diseases  are  infections.  Scabies  is  a  contagious 
disease,  but  it  is  not  infectious  "  (Welch). 

There  are  three  chief  clinical  tjpes  of  infection. 

1.  LOCAL  INFECTIONS  WITH  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  TOXINEa 
This  J8  the  common  mode  of  invanon  of  many  of  the  diseases  which 
we  have  already  considered.  Tetanus,  diphtheria,  erysipelas,  and  pneu- 
monia are  diseases  which  have  sites  of  local  infection  in  which  the  patho- 
genic otgauisms  develop;  but  the  constitutional  effects  ore  caused  by  the 
absorption  of  the  poisonous  products.  The  diphtheria  toxine  produces  all 
the  general  symptoms,  the  tetanus  toxine  every  feature,  of  the  disease  with- 
out the  presence  of  their  respective  bacilli.  Certain  of  the  symptoms  fol- 
lowing the  absorption  of  the  toxines  are  general  to  all;  others  are  special 
and  peculiar,  according  to  the  organism  which  produces  them.  A  chill, 
fever,  general  malaise,  prostration,  rapid  pulse,  restlessness,  and  headache 
are  the  most  frequent.  With  but  few  exceptions  the  febrile  disturbance  is 
the  most  common  feature.  The  most  serious  effects  are  seen  upon  the 
nervous  system  and  upon  the  heart,  and  the  gravity  of  the  symptoms  on 
the  part  of  these  organs  is  to  some  extent  a  measure  of  the  intensity  of 
the  intoxication.  The  organisms  of  certain  local  infections  produce  poisons 
which  have  special  actions;  thus  the  diphtheria  toxine,  besides  having  the 
effects  already  referred  to,  is  especially  prone  to  attack  the  nervous  system 
and  to  cause  periphend  neuritis.  The  tetanus  toxine  has  a  specific  action 
on  the  motor  neurones. 

9.  SEPTICEMIA. 

Formerly,  and  in  a  surgical  sense,  the  term  "  septicEemia  "  was  used  to 
designate  the  invasion  of  ^e  blood  and  tissues  of  ttie  body  by  the  organ- 
isms of  suppuration,  but  in  the  medical  sense  the  term  may  be  applied 
to  any  condition  in  which,  with  or  without  a  local  site  of  infection,  there 
is  microbic  invasion  of  the  blood  and  tissues,  but  without  metastatic  foci 
of  suppuration.  Owing  to  the  great  development  of  bacteria  in  the  blood, 
and  in  order  to  separate  it  sharply  from  local  infectious  processes  with 
toxic  invasion  of  the  body,  it  is  proposed  to  call  this  condition  bacteremia; 
toxtemia  denotes  the  latter  state. 
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(a)  Pngresslvfl  Septleaaiift  from  Local  Infaetion.— The  common  etrep- 
tococcus  and  ataphyiococcus  iniection  ia  as  a  rule  first  local,  and  the  tox- 
ui«8  alone  pass  into  the  blood.  In  other  instances  the  cocci  appear  in  the 
blood  and  throughout  the  tissues,  causing  a  septicemia  which  intensifies 
greatly  the  severity  of  the  case.  Other  infections  in  which  the  bacterial 
invasioD,  local  at  first,  may  become  general  are  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever, 
anthrax,  gonorrhoea,  and  puerperal  fever. 

The  clinical  features  of  this  form  are  well  seen  in  the  cases  of  paer- 
peral  septicemia  or  in  dissection  wounds,  in  which  the  course  of  the  infec- 
tion may  be  traced  along  the  lymphatics.  The  symptonu  usually  eet  in 
within  twenty-four  hours,  and  rarely  later  than  the  third  or  fourth  day. 
There  is  a  chill  or  chilliness,  with  moderate  fever  at  first,  which  gradually 
mes  and  is  marked  by  daily  remiseiona  and  even  intermiasionH.  The  pulse 
is  small  and  compreaaible,  and  may  reach  120  or  higher,  Gastro-intestinal 
disturbances  are  common,  the  tongue  is  red  at  the  margin,  and  the  doraum 
is  dry  and  dark.  There  may  be  early  delirium  or  marked  mental  praatra- 
tion  and  apathy.  Aa  the  disease  progresses  there  may  be  pallor  of  the  face 
or  a  yellowish  tint.    Capillary  hieiitorrhageB  are  not  uncommon. 

"Hie  outlook  is  seriouB  in  streptococcua  cases.  Death  may  occur  within 
twenty*fonr  hours,  and  in  fatal  cases  life  is  rarely  prolonged  for  more  than 
seven  or  eight  days.  On  post-mortem  examination  there  may  be  no  groas 
focal  lesions  in  the  viscera,  and  the  seat  of  infection  may  preaent  only  alight 
changes.  The  spleen  is  enlarged  and  soft,  the  blood  may  be  extremely 
dark  in  color,  and  hiemorrhages  are  common,  particularly  on  the  serona 
surfaces.    Neither  thrombi  nor  emboli  are  found. 

Many  instances  of  aepticiemia  are  combined  infectiona;  thus  in  diph- 
theria streptococcus  septiciemia  fa  a  common,  and  the  most  aerioue,  event. 
The  local  disease  and  the  aymptom?  produced  by  absorption  of  the  tox- 
ines  dominate  the  clinical  picture;  but  the  features  are  usually  mncfa 
aggravated  by  the  systemic  invasion.  A  similar  infection  may  occur  in 
typhoid  fever  and  in  tuberculoais,  and  may  obscure  the  typical  picture. 
Theae  secondary  septicsemias  are  caused  most  frequently  by  the  atrepto- 
coccus,  but  may  result  from  the  invasion  of  other  bacteria. 

(b)  a«aeral  Septieamla  vithoat  B«eognlzable  Loeal  InfMioB. — Cryp- 
togenelic  Septkcemias. — This  ia  a  group  of  very  great  interest  to  the  physi- 
cian, the  full  importance  of  which  we  are  only  now  beginning  to  recognize. 

The  subjects  when  attacked  may  be  in  perfect  health;  more  commonly 
they  are  already  weakened  by  acute  or  chronic  illness.  The  pathogenic 
organisms  are  varied.  Streptococcus  pyogenes  is  the  most  common;  the 
forms  of  staphylococcus  more  rare.  Other  occasional  causal  agents  are 
micrococcus  lanceolatus  (pneumococcus),  bacillus  proteue,  and  bacUlus 
pyocyaneuB.  Between  May  1,  1893,  and  June  1,  1895,  there  were  exam- 
ined in  the  post-mortem  room  from  my  wards  31  cases  of  general  infec- 
tion, of  which  13  were  due  to  streptococcus  pyogenes,  2  to  staphylococcus 
pyogenes,  and  6  to  the  pneumococcus.  In  19  of  these  cases  the  patients 
were  already  the  subjects  of  some  other  malady,  which  was  aggravated,  or 
in  most  instances  terminated,  by  the  general  eepticfemia.  The  symptoms 
vary  somewhat  with  the  character  of  the  micro-organisms.    In  the  strcp- 
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tococcuB  cases  there  may  be  cliills  with  high,  irregular  fever,  and  a  more 
characteristic  septic  state  than  in  the  pneumococcuB  infection. 

Most  of  these  cases  come  correctly  under  the  term  "  cryptogenetic  septi- 
cemia "  as  employed  by  Leube,  ioaemuch  as  the  local  focus  of  infection  is 
not  evident  during  life,  and  may  not  be  found  after  death.  Although  most 
of  these  cases  are  terminal  infections,  yet  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
there  are  instances  of  this  type  of  affection  coming  on  in  apparently 
healthy  persona.  The  fever  may  be  extremely  irregular,  characteristic- 
ally septic,  and  persist  for  many  weeks.  Foci  of  suppuration  may  not  de- 
velop, and  may  not  be  found  even  at  autopsy.  1  have  on  several  occa- 
sions met  with  cases  of  an  intermittent  pyrexia  persisting  for  weeks,  in 
which  it  seemed  impossible  to  give  any  explanation  of  the  phenomena,  and 
some  which  ultimately  recovered,  and  in  which  tuberculosis  and  malaria 
could  be  almost  positively  excluded.  These  cases  require  to  be  carefully 
studied  bacteriologically.  Ihreschfeld  has  described  them  as  idiopathic  in- 
termittent fever  of  pyemic  character.  Local  symptoms  may  be  absent, 
though  in  three  of  his  cases  there  was  enlargement  of  the  liver,  and  in  two 
the  condition  was  a  diffuse  suppurative  hepatitis.  The  pyocyanic  disease, 
or  cyano-pyiemia,  is  an  extremely  interesting  form  of  infection  with  bacil- 
lus pyocyaneuB,  of  which  a  large  number  of  cases  have  been  reported  of 
late  years.  (See  Wolistein's  paper,  Archives  of  Pediatrics,  October,  1897, 
and  Barker,  Jour.  Am.  Med.  Assoc.,  1897.) 

8.  SEPTICO-PT.a!MIA. 

The  pathogenic  micro-organisms  which  invade  the  blood  and  tissues 
may  settle  in  certain  foci  and  there  cause  suppuration.  When  multiple 
abscesses  are  thus  produced  in  connection  with  a  general  infection,  ^e 
condition  is  known  as  pycemia  or,  perhaps  better,  septico-pytemia.  There 
are  no  specific  organisms  of  suppuration,  and  the  condition  of  pyemia  may 
be  produced  by  organisms  other  than  the  streptococci  and  staphylococci, 
though  these  are  the  most  common.  Other  forms  which  may  invade  the 
system  and  cause  foci  of  suppuration  are  micrococcus  lanceolatus,  the  gono- 
coccus,  bacillus  coli  communis,  bacillus  typhi  abdominalis,  bacillus  pro- 
tens,  bacillus  pyocyaneus,  bacillus  iniluenzs,  and  very  probably  bacillas 
aerogenes  capsulatns.  In  a  large  proportion  of  all  cases  of  pyemia  there 
18  a  focus  of  infection,  either  a  suppurating  external  wound,  an  osteo- 
myelitis, a  gonorrhoea,  an  otitis  media,  an  empyema,  or  an  area  of  sup- 
puration in  a  lymphrgl&nd  or  about  the  appendix.  In  a  large  majority 
of  all  these  cases  the  common  pus  cocci  are  present. 

In  a  suppurating  wound,  for  example,  the  pus  organisms  induce  hyaline 
necrosis  in  the  smaller  vessels  with  the  production  of  thrombi  and  purulent 
phlebitis.  The  entrance  of  pus  organisms  in  small  numbers  into  the 
blood  does  not  necessarily  produce  pyemia.  Commonly  the  transmission 
to  various  parts  from  the  local  focus  takes  place  by  the  fragments  of 
thrombi  which  pass  as  emboli  to  different  parte,  where,  if  the  conditions 
are  favorable,  the  pus  organisms  excite  suppuration.  A  thrombus  which 
is  Dot  septic  or  contaminated,  when  dislodged  and  impacted  in  a  distant 
vessel,  produces  at  most  only  a  simple  infarction;  but,  coming  from  an 
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infected  source  and  contamiog  pus  microbes,  on  independent  centre  of 
infection  is  established  wherever  the  embolus  may  lodge.  These  inde- 
pendent suppurative  centres  in  pytemia,  known  as  embolic  or  melaslatic 
abscesses,  have  the  following  diBtrlbntion; 

(a)  In  external  wounds,  in  osteo-myelitis,  and  in  acute  phlegmon  of 
the  skin,  the  embolic  particles  very  frequently  excite  suppuration  in  the 
lungs,  producing  the  well-known  wedge-flhaped  pysemic  infarcts;  from 
these,  or  rarely  by  paradoxical  embolism  or  direct  passage  of  bacteria  or 
minute  emboli  through  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  metastatic  foci  of  in- 
flammatiou  may  occur  in  other  parts. 

(6)  Suppurative  foci  in  the  territory  of  the  portal  system,  particularly 
in  the  intestines,  produce  metastatic  abscesses  in  the  liver  with  or  without 
suppurative  pylephlebitis. 

Endocarditis  is  an  event  which  ie  very  liable  to  occur  in  all  forms  of 
eepticsemia,  and  modifies  materially  the  character  of  the  clinical  features. 
Streptococci  and  staphylococci  are  the  most  common  organisms  present 
in  the  vegetations,  but  the  pneumococci,  gonococci,  tubercle  bacilli,  typhoid 
bacilli,  anthrax  bacilli,  and  other  forms  have  been  isolated.  The  vegeta- 
tions which  develop  at  the  site  of  the  valve  lesion  become  covered  with 
thrombi,  particles  of  which  may  be  dislodged  and  carried  as  emboli  to 
different  parte  of  the  body,  causing  multiple  abscesses  or  infarcts. 

Symptonui  of  Beptioo-pyeemla. — In  a  case  of  wound  infection, 
prior  to  the  onset  of  the  characteristic  symptoms,  there  may  be  signs  of  local 
trouble,  and  in  the  case  of  a  discharging  wound  the  pus  may  change  in  char- 
acter. The  onset  of  the  disease  is  marked  by  a  severe  rigor,  during  which 
the  temperature  rises  to  103°  or  104°  and  is  followed  by  a  profuse  Kweat. 
These  chills  are  repeated  at  intervals,  either  daily  or  every  other  day.  In 
the  intervals  there  may  be  slight  pyrexia.  The  constitutional  disturbance 
is  marked  and  there  are  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  and,  as 
the  disease  progresses,  rapid  emaciation.  Transient  erythema  is  not  un- 
common. Local  symptoms  usually  occur.  If  the  lungs  become  involved 
there  are  dyspntea  and  cough.  The  physical  signs  may  be  slight.  Involve- 
ment of  the  pleura  and  pericardium  is  common.  The  tint  of  the  skin  is 
changed;  at  first  pale  and  white,  it  subsequently  becomes  bile-tinged.  The 
spleen  is  enlarged,  and  there  may  be  intense  pain  in  the  side,  pointing  to 
perisplenitis  from  embolism.  Usually  in  the  rapid  cases  a  typhoid  state 
supervenes,  and  the  patient  dies  comatose. 

In  the  chronic  cases  the  disease  may  be  prolonged  for  months;  the 
chills  recur  at  long  intervals,  the  temperature  is  irregular,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  patient  varies  from  month  to  month.  The  course  is  usually 
slow  and  progressively  downward. 

Diagnosis. — Pyamia  is  a  disease  frequently  overlooked  and  often 
mistaken  for  other  affections. 

Cases  following  a  wound,  an  operation,  or  parturition  are  readily  recog- 
nized.   On  the  other  hand,  the  following  conditions  may  be  overlooked: 

OsUo-myelitis. — Here  the  lesion  may  be  limited,  the  constitutional 
symptoms  eevere,  and  the  course  of  the  disease  very  rapid.  The  cause  of 
the  trouble  may  be  discovered  only  post  mortem. 
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So,  too,  acute  septico-pyemia  may  follow  gonorrhaa  or  a  prostatic 
abacus. 

Cases  are  sometiines  confounded  with  typhoid  fever,  particularly  the 
more  chroDic  InetaiiceB,  in  which  there  are  diarrhoea,  great  prostiatiun, 
delirium,  and  irregular  fever.  The  spleen,  too,  is  often  enlarged.  The 
marked  leucocytOBis  is  an  important  differential  point. 

In  some  of  the  instances  of  ulcerative  endocarditis  the  diagnosis  is  very 
difficult,  particularly  in  what  is  known  as  the  typhoid,  in  contradistinction 
.to  the  septic,  type  of  this  disease.  In  acute  miliary  ttAerculoaia  the  symp- 
toms occasionally  resemble  those  of  septicemia,  more  commonly  those  of 
typhoid  fever. 

The  post-febrile  arthrittdes,  sudi  as  occur  after  scarlet  fever  and  gon- 
orrhoea, are  really  instances  of  mild  septic  infection.  The  joints  may 
sometimes  suppurate  and  pynmia  develop.  So,  also,  in  tuberculosis  of 
the  icidneys  and  calculous  pyelitis  recurring  rigors  and  sweats  due  to  septic 
infection  are  common.  In  this  latitude  septic  and  pyemic  processes  are 
too  often  confounded  with  malaria.  In  early  tuberculosis,  or  even  when 
signs  of  excavation  are  present  in  the  lungs,  and  in  cases  of  suppuration 
Id  various  parts,  particularly  empyema  and  abscess  of  the  liver,  the  diag- 
nosis of  malaria  is  made.  The  practitioner  may  take  it  as  a  safe  rule, 
to  which  he  will  find  very  few  exceptions,  tkat  an  intermittent  fever  lehich 
retistt  quinine  is  not  malaria. 

Other  conditions  associated  with  chills  which  may  be  mistaken  for  pyie- 
mia  are  profound  anemia,  certain  cases  of  Kodgkin'e  disease,  the  hepatic 
intermittent  fever  associated  with  the  lodgment  of  gall-stones  at  the  orifice 
of  the  common  duct,  rare  cases  of  essential  fever  in  nervous  women,  and 
the  intermittent  fever  sometimes  seen  in  rapidly  growing  cancer. 

Trwitineiit, — The  treatment  of  septicEemia  and  pyemia  is  largely  a 
surgical  problem.  The  cases  which  come  under  the  notice  of  the  physi- 
cian usually  have  visceral  abscesses  or  ulcerative  endocarditis,  conditions 
whidi  are  irremediable.  We  have  no  remedy  which  controls  the  fever. 
Quinine  and  the  new  antipyretics  may  be  tried,  but  they  are  of  little  serv- 
ice. Quinine  is  probably  better  than  antipyrin  and  antifebrin,  which  lower 
the  temperature  for  a  time,  but  when  a  careful  two-hourly  twenty-four- 
hour  chart  is  taken,  it  is  often  found  that  the  depression  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  drug  is  made  up  at  some  other  period  of  the  day;  a  morning 
may  be  substituted  for  an  afternoon  fever. 

The  brilliant  and  remarkable  results  which  follow  complete  evacuation 
of  the  pus  with  thorough  drainage  give  the  indication  for  the  only  encccss- 
ful  treatment  of  this  condition. 

Unfortunately,  in  too  many  cases  which  the  physician  is  called  upon 
to  treat,  the  region  of  suppuration  is  not  accessible,  and  we  have  to  be 
content  with  the  employment  of  general  measures.  Antistreptococcus 
serum  has  not  proved  of  much  value  in  the  treatment  of  these  cases. 

TERMINAL  INFECTIONS. 
It  may  seem  paradoxical,  hut  there  is  truth  in  the  statement  that  per- 
sons rarely  die  of  the  disease  with  which  they  suffer.     Secondary  infe<s 
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tions,  or,  as  we  are  apt  to  call  them  in  hospital  work,  terminal  infectionB, 
carry  off  many  of  the  incurable  cases  in  the  wards.  Flesner  *  has  analyzed 
255  cases  of  chronic  renal  and  cardiac  disease  in  which  complete  bacterio- 
logical examinations  were  made  at  autopsy.  Excluding  tubercnlous  infec- 
tion, 213  gave  positive  and  4S  negative  results. 

The  infections  may  be  local  or  general.  The  former  are  extremely 
common,  and  are  found  in  a  large  proportion  of  all  cases  of  Bright's  disease, 
arterio-Bcierosis,  heart-disease,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  other  chronic  dis- 
orders. Affections  of  the  serous  membranes  (acute  pleurisy,  acute  peri- 
carditis, or  peritonitis),  meningitis,  and  endocarditis  are  the  most  frequent 
lesions.  It  is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that  the  majority  of  cases  of  advanced 
arterio-sclerosis  and  of  Brigfat's  disease  succumb  to  these  intercurrent  infec- 
tions. The  infective  agents  are  very  varied.  The  streptococcus  pyogenes 
is  perhaps  the  most  common,  but  the  pneumococcus,  staphylococcus  aureus, 
the  bacillus  proteus,  the  gonococcus,  the  gae  bacillus,  and  the  bacillua  pyo- 
cyaneus  are  also  met  with. 

Particular  mention  may  be  here  made  of  the  terminal  form  of  acute 
miliary  tuberculosis.  It  is  surprising  in  how  many  instances  of  arterio- 
sclerosis, of  chronic  heart-disease,  of  Bright's  disease,  and  more  particu- 
larly of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  the  fatal  event  is  determined  by  an  acute 
tuberculosis  of  the  peritonauro  or  pleura. 

The  general  terminal  infections  are  somewhat  less  common.  Of  86  cases 
of  chronic  renal  disease  in  which  Flexner  found  micro-organisms  at  au- 
topsy, 38  exhibited  general  infections;  of  48  cases  of  chronic  cardiac  disease, 
in  14  the  distribution  of  bacteria  was  general.  The  blood-serum  of  persons 
suffering  from  advanced  chronic  disease  waa  found  by  him  to  be  leas  de- 
structive to  the  staphylococcus  aureus  than  normal  human  serum.  Other 
diseases  in  which  general  terminal  infection  may  occur  are  Hodgkin's  dis- 
ease, leuk»m,ia,  and  chronic  tuberculosis. 

And,  lastly,  probably  of  the  same  nature  is  the  terminal  entero-colitis 
BO  frequently  met  with  in  chronic  disorders. 


XIX.  RHEUMATIC   FEVER. 

Definition. — An  acute,  non-contagious  fever,  dependent  upon  an  un- 
known infective  agent,  and  characterized  by  multiple  arthritis  and  a  marked 
tendency  to  inflammation  of  the  fibrous  tissues. 

Etiology. — Dixiribiilion  and  Prevalence. — It  prevails  in  temperate  and 
humid  climates.  Church  has  collected  interesting  statistics  on  this  point. 
Oddly  enough,  the  two  countries  with  the  highest  admission  in  the  army  per 
thousand  of  strength — Egypt,  7.02,  and  Canada,  6.26 — have  climates  the 
most  diverse.  The  returns,  however,  from  Canada  for  the  six  years  from 
188G  to  1892  are  perhaps  more  correct,  2.83  per  thousand  of  strength.  The 
death-rate  for  the  five  years  1881-'85  in  Great  Britain  was  97  per  million. 
In  the  United  States  there  are  no  satisfactory  statistics;  the  disease  is  not 
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dealt  vith  in  the  last  Census  Seport  ae  a  cause  of  death.  So  far  as  my 
penonal  observation  goes,  it  eertaiElj  aeemed  to  be  more  prevalent  in  Mon- 
treal than  in  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore.  The  general  impreBsion  is  that 
the  disease  prevails  more  in  the  British  Isles  than  elsewhere;  but,  as  Church 
remarks,  the  returns  are  very  imperfect  (this  holds  good  everywhere),  and 
probably  the  death-rate  from  rheumatic  fever  itself  is  very  much  lower 
than  the  figures  would  indicate,  as  very  many  different  diseases  are  grouped 
under  this  heading.  In  Norway,  where  cases  of  rheumatic  fever  are 
notified,  there  were  for  the  four  years  1888-'92  13,654  cases,  with  260 
deaths. 

Setson. — In  London  the  cases  reach  the  maximum  in  the  months  of 
September  and  October.  In  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  Bell's  statis- 
tics of  456  cases  show  that  the  largest  number  was  admitted  in  February, 
March,  and  April.  Newsholme  has  brought  forward  statistics  to  show  that 
the  disease  prevails  most  in  the  dry  years  or  a  succession  of  such,  and  is 
flpeciaUy  prevalent  when  the  subsoil  water  is  abnormally  low  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  earth  high. 

Ago. — Young  adults  are  most  frequently  affected,  but  the  disease  is  by 
no  means  uncommon  in  children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen 
years.  Sucklings  ere  rarely  attacked.  Milton  Miller  has  analyzed  19 
undoubted  cases.  The  cases  have  to  be  distinguished  from  a  totally 
different  affection,  the  pyogenic  arthritis  of  infants.  The  following 
age  table  is  based  upon  456  cases  admitted  to  the  Montreal  General 
Hospital:  TJnder  fifteen  years,  4.38  per  cent;  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  years,  48.68  per  cent;  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  years,  25.87  per 
cent;  from  thirty-five  to  forty-five  years,  13.6  per  cent;  above  forty-five 
years,  7.4  per  cent.  Of  the  655  cases  analyzed  by  Whipham  for  the  Col- 
lective Investigation  Committee  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  only 
32  cases  occurred  under  the  tenth  year  and  80  per  cent  between  the  twen- 
tieth and  fortieth  year.  These  figures  scarcely  give  the  ratio  of  cases  in 
children. 

Sex. — If  all  ages  are  taken,  males  are  affected  oftener  than  females. 
In  the  Collective  Investigation  Report  there  were  375  males  and  279 
females.  Up  to  the  age  of  twenty,  however,  females  predominate.  Be- 
tween the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen  girls  are  more  prone  to  the  disease. 

Heredity. — It  is  a  deeply  grounded  belief  with  the  public  and  the  pro- 
fession that  rheumatism  is  a  family  disease,  but  Church  thinks  the  evidence 
is  still  imperfect.  Its  not  rare  occurrence  in  several  members  of  the  same 
family  is  used  by  those  who  believe  in  the  infectious  origin  as  an  argument 
in  favor  of  its  being  a  house  disease. 

The  occupations  which  necessitate  exposure  to  cold  and  great  changes 
of  temperature  predispose  strongly  to  rheumatic  fever.  The  disease  is  met 
with  oftenest  in  drivers,  servants,  bakers,  sailors,  and  laborers. 

Chill. — Exposure  to  cold,  a  wetting,  or  a  sudden  change  of  temperature 
are  among  the  most  important  factors  in  determining  the  onset  of  an 
attack. 

Immunily  is  not  afforded  by  an  attack;  on  the  contrary,  as  in  pnea- 
monia,  one  attack  predisposes  the  subject  to  the  disease. 
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Bhenmatie  Fever  as  an  Aento  Infsotioiifl  Dieeue. — (a)  Omeral  Evidtnet. 
— Bheumatic  fever,  as  Newsholme  has  shown,  occurB  in  epidemics  without 
regular  periodicity,  recurring  at  iDtervals  of  three,  four,  or  six  years,  and 
varying  much  in  intensity.  A  severe  epidemic  is  apt  to  be  followed  by 
two  01  three  mild  outbreaks.  "  The  curves  of  the  mortality  statistics  .  .  . 
approximate  very  closely  to  those  of  pyemia,  puerperal  fever,  and  erysipe- 
las, diseases  which  are  certainly  associated  with  specific  micro-organisms  " 
(Church).  The  constancy  also  of  the  seasonal  variations  is  an  additional 
support  to  this  view. 

(6)  Clinical  Feature*. — Phyeicians  have  long  been  impressed  with  the 
striking  similarity  of  the  Bymptoms  of  rheumatic  fever  to  those  of  septic 
infection.  In  the  character  of  the  fever,  the  mode  of  involvement  of  the 
joints,  the  tendency  to  relapse,  the  sweata,  the  auiemia,  the  leucocytosiB,  and, 
above  ail,  the  great  liabili^  to  endocarditis  and  involvement  of  the  serous 
membranes,  acute  rheumatic  fever  resembles  pyremia  very  closely,  and 
may,  indeed,  be  taken  as  the  very  type  of  an  acute  infection.  But,  as 
Stephen  Mackenzie  remarks,  acute  rheumatism  should  be  considered  not 
simply  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  rheumatic  polyarthritis  of  the  adult, 
but  as  a  whole  in  its  manifestations  at  different  periods  of  life;  yet  even 
from  this  standpoint  the  multiform  manifestations  of  the  rheumatic  poison 
in  childhood  and  young  adults  may  very  reasonably  be  referred  to  the  effect 
of  the  toiinea  of  micro-organisms. 

(c)  Special  Evidence. — The  bacteriology  of  the  dbease  is  still  under 
discussion.  Singer's  results  have  not  been  confirmed.  Achalme  has  found 
a  bacillus  in  the  blood  during  life.  Poynton  and  Paine  have  isolated  a 
diplococcus  from  16  cases,  which  is  apparently  identical  with  the  organism 
described  by  Triboulet  and  Wassermann,  and  have  produced  experimentally 
in  rabbits  a  painful  polyarthritis  with  fever.  Recently  they  have  obtained 
the  organism  from  the  rheumatic  nodules  in  pure  culture  and  have  repro- 
duced in  the  rabbit  valvulitis,  pericarditis,  and  polyarthritis.  Special 
stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  tonsils  as  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  infec- 
tion, as  it  has  long  been  known  that  tonsillitis  was  a  very  frequent  initial 
symptom — 38  out  of  66  cases  in  Singer's  series.  Indeed,  some  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  say  that  there  is  always  a  primary  infective  trouble  in  the 
lacunce  of  the  tonsils,  to  which  the  rheumatic  fever  is  secondary,  arising 
from  the  absorption  of  microbes  or  their  products. 

Other  views  as  to  the  nature  of  rheumatism  are  the  metaiolic  or  chemical: 
that  it  depends  upon  a  morbid  material  produced  within  the  system  in 
defective  processes  of  assimilation.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  mate- 
rial is  lactic  acid  (Front)  or  certain  combinations  with  lactic  acid  (Latham). 
Our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  relations  of  the  various  products  produced 
in  the  regressive  nutritive  changes  is  too  limited  to  warrant  much  reliance 
upon  these  views.  Eichardson  claims  to  have  produced  rheumatism  by  in- 
jecting lactic  acid  and  by  its  internal  administration. 

Nervous  Theory  of  Acute  Rheumatism. — This  was  specially  advocated 
by  the  late  Dr.  J,  K.  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia.  According  to  this  view, 
either  the  nerve  centres  are  primarily  affected  by  cold  and  the  local  lesions 
are  really  trophic  in  character,  or  the  primary  nervous  disturbance  leads 
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to  errors  in  metabolism  and  the  accumulatioii  of  lactic  acid  in  the  system. 
The  advocates  of  this  view  regard  as  analogous  the  arthropathies  of  myelitis, 
locomotor  ataxia,  and  chorea. 

SEorbid  Anatomy. — There  are  do  changes  characteristic  of  the  dis-  * 
case.  The  affected  jointa  show  hypenemia  and  swelling  of  the  synovial 
membranes  and  of  the  ligamentous  tieeues.  There  may  be  slight  erosion 
of  the  cartilage.  The  fluid  in  the  joint  is  turbid,  albuminous  in  character, 
and  contains  leucocytes  and  a  few  fibrin  flakes,  Fua  is  very  rare  in  uncom- 
plicated cases.  Bheumatism  rarely  proves  fatal,  except  when  there  are 
serious  complications,  such  as  pericarditis,  endocarditis,  myocarditis,  pleu- 
risy, or  pneumonia.  The  conditions  found  show  nothing  peculiar,  nothing 
to  distinguish  them  from  other  forms  of  inflammation.  In  death  from 
hyperpyrexia  no  special  changes  occur.  The  blood  usually  contains  an 
excessive  amount  of  fibrin.  In  the  secondary  rheumatic  inflanunations, 
as  pleurisy  and  pericarditis,  various  pus  organisms  have  been  found,  pos- 
sibly the  result  of  a  mixed  infection. 

Symptoms. — As  a  rule,  the  disease  sets  in  abruptly,  but  it  may  be 
preceded  by  irregular  pains  in  the  joints,  slight  malaise,  sore  throat,  and 
particularly  by  tonsillitis.  A  definite  rigor  is  uncommon;  more  often 
there  is  slight  chilliness.  The  fever  rises  quickly,  and  with  it  one  or  more 
of  the  joints  become  painful.  Within  t^venty-four  hours  from  the  onset, 
the  disease  is  fully  manifest.  The  temperature  range  is  from  102°  to 
104°.  The  pulse  is  frequent,  soft,  and  usually  above  100.  The  tongue  is 
moist,  and  rapidly  becomes  covered  with  a  white  fur.  There  are  the  ordi- 
nary symptoms  associated  with  an  acute  fever,  such  as  loss  of  appetite, 
thirst,  constipation,  and  a  scanty,  highly  acid,  highly  colored  urine.  In  a 
majority  of  the  cases  there  arc  profuse,  very  acid  sweats,  of  a  peculiar  sour 
odor.  Sudaminal  and  miliary  vesicles  are  abundant,  the  latter  usually  sur- 
rounded by  a  minute  ring  of  hypenemia.  The  mind  is  clear,  except  in 
the  cases  with  hyperpyrexia.  The  affected  joints  are  painful  to  move. 
Boon  become  swollen  and  hot,  and  present  a  reddish  flush.  The  knees, 
ankles,  elbows,  and  wrists  are  the  joints  usually  attacked,  not  together, 
but  succesBively.  For  example,  if  the  knee  is  first  affected,  the  redness 
may  disappear  from  it  as  the  wrists  become  painful  and  hat.  The  disease 
is  seldom  limited  to  a  single  articulation.  The  amount  of  swelling  is  vari- 
able. Extensive  effusion  into  a  joint  is  rare,  and  much  of  the  enlargement 
is  due  to  the  infiltration  of  the  periarticular  tissues  with  serum.  The 
swelling  may  be  limited  to  the  joint  proper,  but  in  the  wrists  and  ankles 
it  sometimes  involves  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  and  produces  great  en- 
largement of  the  hands  and  feet.  Corresponding  joints  are  often  affected. 
In  attacks  of  great  severity  every  one  of  Uie  larger  joints  may  be  involved. 
The  vertebral,  stemo-clavicular,  and  phalangeal  articulations  are  less  often 
inflamed  in  acute  than  in  gonorrhceal  rheumatism.  Perhaps  no  disease  is 
more  painful  than  acute  polyarthritis.  The  inability  to  change  the  posture 
vithout  agonizing  pain,  the  drenching  sweats,  the  prostration  and  utter 
helplessness,  combine  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  distressing  of  febrile 
affections.  A  special  feature  of  the  disease  is  the  tendency  of  the  inflamma- 
tion to  subside  in  one  joint  while  increasing  with  great  intensity  in  another. 
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The  temperature  range  in  an  ordinary  attack  is  between  102°  and  104°. 
It  ifl  peculiarly  irregular,  with  marked  renuBsione  and  exacerbatione,  de- 
pending very  much  upon  the  intensity  and  extent  of  the  articular  inflam- 
'  mation.  Defervescence  is  usually  gradual.  The  profuse  sweats  materially 
influence  the  temperature  curve.  If  a  two-hoarly  chart  is  made  and  ob- 
servations upon  the  sweat*  are  noted,  the  remissions  will  usually  be  found 
coincident  with  the  sweats.  The  perspiration  is  Bour-smelling  and  acid  at 
first;  but,  when  persistent,  becomes  neutral  or  even  alkaline. 

The  blood  is  profoundly  and  rapidly  altered  in  acute  rheumatism. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  acute  febrile  disease  in  which  the  an«mia  occurs 
with  greater  rapidity.     There  is  a  well-marked  leucocytosis. 

With  the  high  fever  a  murmur  may  often  be  heard  at  the  apei  region. 
Endocarditis  is  also  a  common  cause  of  an  apex  bruit.  The  heart  should 
be  carefully  examined  at  the  first  visit  and  subsequently  each  day. 

The  urine  is,  as  a  rule,  reduced  in  amount,  of  high  density  and  high 
color.  It  is  very  acid,  and,  on  cooling,  deposits  urates.  The  chlorides 
may  be  greatly  diminished  or  even  absent.  Febrile  albuminuria  is  not 
uncommon. 

The  saliva  may  become  acid  in  reaction  and  is  said  to  contain  an  excess 
of  sulphocyanides. 

SnbftOatO  'RhwiT^'^t^'"" — ^This  represents  a  milder  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, in  which  all  the  symptoms  are  less  pronounced.  The  fever  rarely  rises 
above  101°;  fewer  joints  are  involved;  and  the  arthritis  is  less  intense. 
The  cases  may  drag  on  for  weeks  or  months,  and  the  disease  may  finally 
become  chronic.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  children  this  mild  or 
gubacute  form  may  be  associated  with  endocarditis  or  pericarditis. 

OompllcationB. — These  are  important  and  serious. 

(1)  Hyperpynxllk — The  temperature  may  rise  rapidly  a  few  days  after 
the  onset,  and  be  associated  with  delirium;  but  not  necessarily,  for  the 
temperature  may  rise  to  10S°  or,  as  in  one  of  Da  Costa's  cases,  110°,  with 
out  cerebral  symptoms.  Hyperpyrexia  is  most  common  in  first  attacks, 
57  of  10?  cases  (Church).  It  is  most  apt  to  occur  during  the  second  week. 
The  delirium  may  precede  or  follow  the  onset  of  the  hyperpyrexia.  As  a 
rule,  with  the  high  fever,  the  pulse  is  feeble  and  frequent,  the  prostration 
is  extreme,  and  finally  stupor  supervenes. 

(3)  CsTdiao  AlRietlO&S. — {a)  Endocarditis,  the  most  frequent  and  serious 
complication,  occurs  in  a  considerable  percentage  of  all  cases.  Of  889  cases, 
494  had  signs  of  old  or  recent  endocarditis  (Church).  The  liability  to 
endocarditis  diminishes  ss  age  advances.  It  increaeoB  directly  with  the 
number  of  attacks.  Of  116  cases  in  the  first  attack,  58.1  per  cent  had  endo- 
carditis, 63  per  cent  in  the  second  attack,  and  71  per  cent  in  the  third 
attack  (Stephen  Mackenzie).  The  mitral  segments  are  most  frequently  in- 
volved and  the  affection  is  usually  of  the  simple,  vermcose  variety.  Ulcer- 
ative endocarditis  in  the  course  of  acute  rheumatism  is  very  rare.  Of  209 
cases  of  this  disease  which  I  analyzed,  in  only  24  did  the  symptoms  of  a 
severe  endocarditis  arise  during  the  progress  of  acute  or  subacute  rheuma- 
tism. This  complication,  in  itself,  is  rarely  dangerous.  It  produces  few 
symptoms  and  is  usually  overlooked.    Unhappily,  though  the  valve  at  the 
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time  may  not  be  seriouely  damaged,  the  inflammation  Btarte  changes  which 
lead  to  sclerosis  and  retraction  of  the  segmenta,  and  bo  to  chronic  valvular 
disease.    Venons  thrombosis  is  an  occasional  complication. 

(6)  Pericarditis  may  occur  independently  of  or  together  v^ith  endocar- 
ditis. It  may  be  simple  fibrinous,  sero-fibrinous,  or  in  children  purulent. 
Clinically  we  meet  it  more  frequently  in  connection  with  rheumatism 
than  all  other  a&ections  combined.  The  physical  signs  are  very  character- 
istic. The  condition  will  be  fully  described  under  its  appropriate  section. 
A  peculiar  form  of  delirium  may  develop  during  the  progress  of  rheumatic 
pericarditis. 

(c)  Myocarditis  is  most  frequent  in  connection  with  endo-pericardial 
changes.  As  Sturges  insisted,  the  term  carditis  is  applicable  to  many  cases. 
The  anatomical  condition  is  a  granular  or  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart- 
mnscle,  which  leads  to  weakening  of  the  vralls  and  to  dilatation.  It  is  not, 
I  think,  nearly  so  common  as  th'e  other  cardiac  affections.  S.  West  has  re- 
ported instances  of  acute  dilatation  of  the  heart  in  rheumatic  fever,  in  one 
of  which  marked  fatty  changes  were  found  in  the  heart-fibres. 

(3)  PnllDOimy  AffeotiaiiS. — Pneumonia  and  pleurisy  occurred  in  9.94 
per  cent  of  3,433  cases  (Ste^^n  Mackeniiie).  They  frequently  accompany 
the  cases  of  endo-pericarditia.  According  to  Howard's  analysis  of  a  large 
number  of  cases,  there  were  pulmonary  conqilieations  in  only  10.5  per 
cent  of  cases  of  rheumatic  endocarditis;  in  56  per  cent  of  cases  of  peri- 
carditis; and  in  71  per  cent  of  cases  of  endo-pericarditis.  Congestion  of 
the  lung  is  occasionally  found,  and  in  several  cases  has  proved  rapidly 
fatal. 

(4)  NSTTOIU  ComplioatioDB. — These  are  due,  in  part,  to  the  hyper- 
pyrexia and  in  part  to  the  special  action  upon  the  brain  of  the  toxic  agent 
of  the  disease.  They  may  be  grouped  as  follows:  (a)  Delirium.  This  is 
usually  associated  with  the  hyperpyrexia,  but  may  be  independent  of  it. 
It  may  be  active  and  noisy  in  character;  more  rarely  a  low  muttering 
delirium,  passing  into  stupor  and  coma.  Special  mention  must  be  made 
of  the  delirium  which  occurs  in  connection  with  rheumatic  pcricardttts. 
Delirium,  too,  may  be  excited  by  the  salicylate  of  soda,  either  shortly  aft«r 
its  administration,  or  more  commonly  a  week  or  ten  days  later,  {b)  Coma, 
which  is  more  serious,  may  occur  without  preliminary  delirium  or  con- 
vulsions, and  may  prove  rapidly  fatal.  Certain  of  these  cases  are  associ- 
ated with  hyperpyrexia;  but  Southey  has  reported  the  case  of  a  girl  who, 
without  previous  delirium  or  high  fever,  became  comatose,  and  died  in  less 
tban  an  hour.  A  certain  number  of  such  cases,  as  those  reported  by  pa 
Costa,  have  been  associated  with  marked  renal  changes  and  were  evidently 
uremic.  The  coma  may  supervene  during  the  attack,  or  after  convales- 
cence has  set  in.  (c)  C(mwUiom  are  less  common,  though  they  may  precede 
the  coma.  Of  187  observations  cited  by  Besnier,  there  were  37  of  delirium, 
only  7  of  convulsions,  17  of  coma  and  convulsions,  54  of  delirium,  coma, 
and  convulsions,  and  3  of  other  varieties  (Howard),  (d)  Chorta.  The 
relations  of  this  disease  and  rheumatism  will  be  subsequently  discussed. 
It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  in  only  88  out  of  554  cases  which  I  have 
analyzed  from  the  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  Phila- 
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delphia,  were  chorea  and  rheumatiBm  associated.  It  is  most  apt  to  develop 
in  the  slighter  attacks  in  childhood,  (e)  Meningitis  is  extremely  rare, 
though  undoubtedly  it  does  occur.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  ulcer- 
ative endocarditis,  which  is  occasionally  associated  with  acute  rheumatism, 
meningitis  is  frequent,    (f)  Polyneuritis  has  been  described. 

(6)  Cutaneous  AffeotlODS, — Sweat-vesiclcB  have  already  been  mentioned 
as  extremely  common.  A  red  miliary  rash  may  also  develop.  Scarlatini- 
form  eruptions  are  occasionally  seen.  Purpura,  with  or  without  urticaria, 
may  occur,  and  various  forms  of  erythema.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
cases  of  extensive  purpura  with  urticaria  and  arthritis — ^peUosia  rheumatica 
— belong  truly  to  acute  rheumatism. 

(6)  Bhfluoiatic  Kodoles. — These  curious  structures,  in  the  form  of  small 
subcutaneous  nodules  attached  to  the  tendons  and  fasciie,  have  been  known 
for  some  years;  but  special  attention  has  been  paid  to  them  of  late,  since 
their  careful  study  by  Barlow  and  Warner.'  While  not  so  common  in  this 
country  as  in  England,  the  coses  are  by  no  means  infrequent  (Futcher. 
J,  H.  H.  Bulletin,  1895).  They  vary  in  size  from  a  small  shot  to  a  large 
pea,  and  are  most  numerous  on  the  fingers,  hands,  and  wrists.  They  also 
o6cur  about  the  elbows,  knees,  the  spines  of  the  vertebrte,  and  the  scapnle. 
They  are  not  often  tender.  They  do  not  necessarily  come  on  during  the 
fever,  but  may  he  found  on  its  decline,  or  even  independently  altogether 
of  an  acute  attack.  The  nodules  may  grow  with  great  rapidity  and  usually 
latit  for  weeks  or  months.  They  are  more  common  in  children  than  in 
adults,  and  in  the  former  their  presence  may  be  regarded  as  a  positive  indi- 
cation of  rheumatism.  They  have  been  noted  particularly  in  association 
with  severe  and  chronic  rheumatic  endocarditis.  Subcutaneous  nodules 
occur  also  in  migraine,  gout,  and  arthritis  deformans.  Histologically  they 
arc  made  up  of  round  and  spindle-shaped  cells.  In  addition  to  these  firm, 
hard  nodulca,  there  occur  in  rheumatism  and  in  chronic  vegetative  endo- 
carditis remarkable  small  bodies,  which  have  been  called  by  F4r6ol  "  nodo- 
sit^s  cutan^GS  ^ph^m^res."  In  a  case  of  chronic  vegetative  endocarditis 
(without  arthritis),  which  I  saw  with  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell,  there  were,  in 
addition  to  occasional  elevated  spots  resembling  urticaria,  areas  of  infiltra- 
tion in  the  skin,  from  two  to  three  lines  in  diameter,  not  elevated,  but  pale 
pink,  and  exquisitely  tender  and  painful  even  without  being  touched. 

The  course  of  acute  rheumatism  is  extremely  variable.  It  is,  as  Austin 
Flint  first  showed,  a  self-limited  disease,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  medi- 
cines have  any  special  influence  upon  its  duration  or  course.  Gull  and 
Sutton,  who  likewise  studied  a  series  of  62  cases  without  special  treatment, 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion. 

Sudden  death  in  rheumatic  fever  is  due  most  frequently  to  myocarditis. 
Ilcrringham  has  reported  a  cage  in  which  on  the  fourteenth  day  there  was 
fatty  degeneration  and  acute  inflammation  of  the  myocardium.  In  a  few 
rare  caHes  it  results  from  embolism.  I  saw  one  case  at  the  Montreal  Gen- 
eral Hospital  in  which  we  thought  possibly  the  sudden  death  was  due  to 
Fuller's  alkaline  treatment,  which  had  been  kept  up  hy  mistake.  There  was 
slight  endocarditis  but  no  myocardial  changes.  Alarming  symptoms  of 
depression  sometimes  follow  excessive  doses  of  the  salicylate  of  sods. 
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DlAgnoBlB. — Practically,  tlie  recognition  of  acute  rheumatiem  is  very 
easy;  but  there  are  several  affections  which,  in  some  particulars,  closely 
resemble  it. 

(1)  Mnlt^e  Secondary  Artliritia.— Under  this  term  may  be  embraced 
the  various  forms  of  arthritis  which  come  on  or  follow  in  the  course  of  the 
infective  diseases,  such  as  gonorrhcea,  scarlet  fever,  dysentery,  and  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis.  Of  these  the  gonorrhoeal  form  will  receive  special  coq- 
aideraticm  and  is  the  type  of  the  entire  group. 

(3)  Septio  Artbrltis,  which  develops  in  the  course  of  pyiemia  from  any 
cause,  and  particularly  in  puerperal  fever.  No  hard  and  fast  line  can  be 
drawn  between  these  and  the  cases  in  the  first  group;  but  the  inflammation 
repldlj  passes  on  to  suppuration  and  there  is  more  or  less  destruction  of 
the  joints.  The  conditions  under  which  the  arthritis  occurs  give  a  clew 
at  once  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  Under  this  section  may  also  be  men- 
tioned: 

(a)  Acute  nterosis  or  acule  osteo-myetilis,  occurring  in  the  lower  end 
of  the  femur,  or  in  the  tibia,  and  which  may  be  mistaken  for  acute  rheu- 
matism. Sometimes,  too,  it  is  multiple.  The  greater  intensity  of  the  local 
symptoms,  the  involvement  of  the  epiphyses  rather  than  the  joints,  and 
the  more  serious  constitutional  disturbances  are  points  to  be  considered. 
The  condition  is  unfortunately  often  mistaken  for  acute  arthritis,  and,  as 
the  treatment  is  essentially  surreal,  the  error  is  one  which  may  cost  the  life 
of  the  patient. 

(b)  The  acute  arihritis  of  infanta  must  be  distinguished  from  rheuma- 
tism.  It  is  a  disease  which  ie  usually  confined  to  one  joint  (the  hip  or 
knee),  the  effusion  in  which  rapidly  becomes  purulent.  The  affection  is 
most  common  in  sucklings  and  is  undoubtedly  pyeemic  in  character.  It 
may  also  occur  in  the  gonorrhceal  ophthalmia  or  vaginitis  of  the  new- 
born, as  pointed  out  by  Clement  Lucas. 

(3)  OoQt. — While  the  localization  in  a  single,  usually  a  small,  joint,  the 
sge,  the  history,  and  the  mode  of  onset  are  features  which  enable  us  to  recog- 
nize acute  gout,  there  are  in  this  country  many  cases  of  acute  arthritis, 
called  rheumatic  fever,  which  are  in  reality  gout.  The  involvement  of  sev- 
eral of  the  larger  joints  is  not  so  infrequent  in  gout,  and  unless  tophi  are 
present,  or  unless  a  very  accurate  analysis  of  the  urine  is  made,  the  diagnosiB 
may  be  difficult. 

Treatment. — The  bed  should  have  a  smooth,  soft,  yet  elastic  mattress. 
The  patient  should  wear  a  flamiel  night-gown,  which  may  be  opened  all  the 
way  down  the  front  and  slit  along  the  outer  margin  of  the  sleeves.  Three 
or  four  of  these  should  be  made,  bo  as  to  facilitate  the  frequent  changes 
required  after  the  sweats.  He  may  wear  also  a  light  flannel  cape  about  the 
shoulders.  He  should  sleep  in  blankets,  not  in  sheets,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
liability  to  catch  cold  and  obviate  the  unpleasant  clamminess  consequent 
upon  heavy  sweating.  Chambers  insisted  that  the  liabOity  to  endocarditis 
and  pericaTditis  was  much  reduced  when  the  patients  were  in  blankets. 

Milk  is  the  most  suitable  diet.  It  may  be  diluted  with  alkaline  min- 
eral waters.  Lemonade  and  oatmeal  or  barley  water  should  be  freely  given^ 
The  thirst  ie  usually  great  and  may.be  fully  satisfied.    There  is  no  objeo- 
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tion  to  broths  and  soups  if  the  milk  is  not  well  home.  The  food  should 
be  given  at  short  and  stated  intervals.  As  convalescence  is  established  a 
fuller  diet  may  be  allowed,  but  meat  should  be  used  spsxingly. 

The  local  treatment  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  often  suffices  to 
Wrap  the  affected  joints  in  cotton.  If  the  pain  is  severe,  hot  cloths  may 
be  applied,  saturated  with  Fuller's  lotion  (carbonate  of  soda,  G  drachms; 
laudanum,  1  oz.;  glycerine,  2  oz.;  and  water,  9  oz.).  Tincture  of  aconite 
OT  chloral  may  be  employed  in  an  alkaline  solution.  Chloroform  liniment 
is  also  a  good  application.  Fixation  of  the  joints  is  of  great  service  in  allay- 
ing the  pain.  I  have  seen,  in  a  German  hospital,  the  joints  enclosed  in 
plaster  of  Paris,  apparently  with  great  relief.  Splints,  padded  and  bandaged 
with  moderate  firmness,  will  often  be  found  to  relieve  pain.  Friction  is 
rarely  well  borne  in  an  acutely  inflamed  joint.  Cold  compresses  are  much 
used  in  Germany.  The  application  of  blisters  above  and  below  the  joint 
often  relieves  the  pain.  This  method,  which  was  used  so  much  a  few  years 
ago,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  Light  application  of  the  Paquelin 
thermo-cautery. 

The  drug  treatment  of  acute  rheumatism  is  still  far  from  satisfactory, 
though  the  introduction  of  the  salicyl  compttuads  has  been  a  great  boon. 
Pribram's  exhaustive  consideration  of  the  question,  extending  over  some 
67  pages  (Nothnagel's  Handbuch,  Bd.  v),  in  which  he  discusses  some  75 
drugs  and  measures,  indicates  perhaps  better  than  anything  else  that  the 
therapeutics  of  the  disease  are  still  far  from  satisfactory. 

Treatment  witk  the  Salicyl  Compounds. — Salicin,  introduced  in  1876  by 
Maclagan,  may  be  used  in  doses  of  30  grains  every  hour  or  two  until  the 
pain  is  relieved.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  less  depressing  than  the 
salicylate  of  soda.  It  is  also  perhaps  the  best  drug  to  use  for  children: 
Salicylic  acid,  15  to  20  grains,  may  be  given  every  two  hours  in  acute  cases 
until  the  pain  is  relieved.  It  is  best  given  in  capsules.  Salicylate  of  soda, 
20-grain  doses  every  two  hours,  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the  drugs  for  gen- 
eral use  in  the  acute  rheumatism  of  adults.  After  the  pain  has  been 
relieved,  the  drug  should  be  given  every  four  or  five  hours  until  the  tem- 
perature begins  to  fall.  The  potassium  bicarbonate  may  be  given  with  it. 
Oil  of  wintergreen,  20  minims  every  two  hours  in  milk,  may  be  used  if  the 
salicylate  of  soda  disagrees.  There  are  many  other  aahcyl  compounds  in- 
troduced of  late,  but  the  best  results  are  obtained  from  the  use  of  one  or 
other  of  the  above-named  preparations.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to 
their  effic?acy  in  relieving  the  pain  in  the  disease.  A  majority  of  observers 
agree  that  they  also  protect  the  heart,  shorten  the  course,  and  render 
relapse  less  likely. 

The  AlJraline  Treatment. — Potassium  bicarbonate  may  be  given  in  half- 
^drachm  doses  every  three  hours  with  the  salicylic  acid  or  salicin.  Fuller's 
plan  wad  to  give  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  the  sodium  bicarbonate  with  half 
a  drachm  of  potassium  acetate  in  three  ounces  of  water,  rendered  effer- 
Tescent  at  the  time  of  administration  by  half  a  drachm  of  citric  acid  or  an 
ounce  of  lemon-juice.  When  the  urine  is  alkaline  the  amount  may  be 
reduced. 

Tlie  heart  should  be  watched  carefully  during  the  administiation  of 
full  doses  of  the  alkalies. 
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Opinion  fftvoTB  the  view  that  vith  the  alkaline  treatment  endocarditia  is 
lese  frequent,  but  the  disease  is  not  cut  short,  nor  is  the  pain  allayed.  The 
truth  is  there  are  certain  cases  of  rheumatic  fever  that  resist  all  forms  of 
treatment,  and  pereiet  for  weelcs,  sometimes  with  recrudescences  or  relapses 
of  great  severity. 

To  aliay  the  pain  opium  ma;  be  given  in  the  form  of  Dover's  powder, 
or  morphia  hypodermically.  Antipyrin,  antifebrin,  and  phenacetin  are 
useful  sometimes  for  the  purpose.  During  couvalescenee  iron  is  indicated 
in  full  doses,  and  quinine  is  a  useful  tonic.  Of  the  complications,  hyp^r- 
pjrrexia  should  be  treated  by  th«  cold  bath  or  the  cold  pack.  The  treat- 
ment of  endocarditis  and  pericarditis  and  the  pulmonar;  complications 
will  be  considered  under  their  respective  sections. 

To  prevent  and  arrest  endocarditis  Caton  urges  the  use  of  a  series  of 
small  blisters  along  the  course  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  inter- 
costal nerves  of  the  left  side,  applied  one  at  a  time  and  repeated  at  differ- 
ent points.  Potassium  or  sodium  iodide  is  given  in  addition  to  the  salicyl- 
ates.   The  patients  are  kept  in  bed  for  about  six  weeks. 


XX.   CHOLERA   ASIATICA. 

SaflnltLon. — A  specific,  infectious  disease,  caused  by  the  comma  ba- 
cillus of  Koch,  and  characterized  clinically  by  violent  purging  and  rapid 
collapee. 

Historioal  Bnminary. — Cholera  has  been  endeniic  in  India  from  a 
remote  period,  but  only  within  the  present  century  has  it  made  inroads  into 
Europe  and  America.  An  extensive  epidemic  occurred  in  1832,  in  which 
year  it  was  brought  in  immigrant  ships  from  Great  Britain  to  Quebec.  It 
travelled  along  the  lines  of  trafSc  up  the  Qreat  LakeSj  and  finally  reached 
as  far  west  as  the  military  posts  of  the  upper  Mississippi.  In  the  same 
year  it  entered  the  United  States  by  way  of  New  York.  There  were  re- 
tmr^jtceB  of  the  disease  in  1835-'36.  In  184S  it  entered  the  country  through 
New  Orleans,  and  spread  widely  up  the  Mississippi  Yalley  and  across  the 
continent  to  California.  In  1849  it  again  appeared.  In  1854  it  was  intro- 
duced by  immigrant  ships  into  New  York  and  prevailed  widely  through- 
out the  country.  In  1866  and  in  1867  there  were  less  serious  epidemics. 
In  1873  it  again  appeared  in  the  United  States,  but  did  not  prevail  widely. 
In  1884  there  was  an  outbreak  in  Europe,  and  again  in  1892  and  1893. 
Although  occasional  cases  have  been  brought  by  ship  to  the  quarantine 
ttations  in  this  country,  the  disease  has  not  gained  a  foothold  here  since 
1873. 

Btildogy. — ^In  1884  Koch  announced  the  discovery  of  the  specific 
oi^nism  of  this  disease.  Subsequent  observations  have  confirmed  his 
statement  that  the  comma  bacillus,  as  it  is  termed,  occurs  constantly  in 
the  true  cholera,  and  in  no  other  disease.  It  has  the  form  of  a  slightly 
bent  rod,  which  is  thicker,  but  not  more  than  about  half  the  length  of.  the 
tubercle  bacillus,  and  sometimes  occurs  in  corkscrew-like  or  S  forms.  It  is 
Mt  a  true  bacillus,  but  really  a  spirochsete.  The  organisms  grow  upon  a 
great  variety  of  media  and  display  distinctive  and  characteristic  appear- 
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auces.  Koch  founcl  them  in  the  water-tanka  in  India,  and  they  were  isolated 
from  the  Elbe  water  during  the  Hamburg  epidemic  of  1893.  During  epi- 
demics virulent  baeilli  may  be  found  in  the  fscea  of  healthy  persons.  The 
bacilli  are  found  in  the  intestine,  in  the  stools  from  the  earliest  period  of 
the  disease,  and  very  abundantly  iu  the  characteristic  rice-water  evacua- 
tions, in  which  they  may  be  seen  as  an  almoet  pure  culture.  They  very 
rarely  occur  in  the  vomit.  Post  mortem,  they  are  found  in  enormous  num- 
bers in  the  intestine.  In  acutely  fatal  cases  they  do  not  seem  to  invade  the 
intestinal  wall,  but  in  those  with  a  more  protracted  course  they  are  fottnd 
in  the  depths  of  the  glands  and  in  the  still  deeper  tissues.  Experimental 
animals  are  not  susceptible  to  cholera  germs  administered  per  os.  But 
if  introduced  after  neutralization  of  the  gastric  contents,  and  if  kept  in 
contact  with  the  intestinal  mucosa  by  controlling  peristalfiiB  with  opium, 
guinea-pigs  succumb  after  showing  cholera-like  symptoms.  The  intestines 
are  filled  with  thin,  watery  contents,  containing  comma  bacilli  in  almofit 
pure  culture. 

Chokra  Toxine. — Koch  in  his  studies  of  cholera  failed  to  find  the 
spirilla  in  the  internal  organs.  He  concluded  that  the  constitutional  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  resulted  from  the  absorption  of  toxic  bodies  from  the 
intestine.  In  old  cholera  cultures  ptomaines  are  contained;  these  probably 
hpve  nothing  to  do  with  the  intoxication  of  human  cholera.  B.  Ffeiffer 
has  shown  that  the  cholera  toxine  is  intimately  associated  with  the  proteid 
of  the  bacterial  cells,  and,  being  of  a  very  labile  nature,  cannot  be  separated. 
Dead  cultures  are  toxic;  and  the  symptoms  produced  by  the  introduction  of 
even  minimal  amounts  are  often  comparable  with  thoee  of  the  algid  stage 
of  cholera  asiatica.  The  symptoms  dev^ap  very  rapidly,  and  death  often 
results  in  eight  to  twelve  hours;  in  non-fatal  cases. recovery  is  often  equally 
89  rapid.  The  intracellular  cholera  toxine  is  poisonous  to  animals  if  intro- 
duced into  the  blood,  peritoneal  cavity,  or  eubcutaneom  tissues.  No  ab- 
sorption takes  place  from  the  intestine  unless  the  epithelial  layer  has  been 
injured. 

Immtmity. — Lazarus  found  that  the  blood-serum  of  human  beings  who> 
had  recovered  from  cholera  contained  an  antidotal  substance  which  would 
prevent  the  fatal  result  of  intraperitoneal  injections  of  cholera  vibrios  in 
guinea-pigs.  B.  Pfeiffer  showed,  contrary  to  Lazarus,  that  this  substance 
was  not  of  the  nature  of  an  antitoxine,  but  was  actively  bactericidal,  and 
caused  rapid  disintegration  of  the  introduced  bacilli.  The  blood-serum 
of.  animals  rendered  immune  to  the  bacillus  contains  this  body.  Upon  its 
presence  depends  the  success  of  the  "  Pfeiffer  serum  reaction "  for  the 
identification  of  the  true  cholera  vibrio  and  its  differentiation  from  all  other 
forms  which  resemble  it.  Haifkine  has  carried  out  immunizing  injections 
of  cholera  cultures  in  India  on  a  large  scale  with  very  promising  results. 

Modes  of  Inltatioil. — As  in  other  diseases,  individual  peculiarities  count 
for  much,  and  during  epidemics  virulent  cholera  bacilli  have  been  isolated 
from  the  normal  stools  of  healthy  men.  Cholera  cultures  have  also-  been 
swallowed  with  impunity. 

The  disease  is  not  highly  contagtous;  j^tysicianB,  nurses,  and  others  in 
close  contact  with  patients  are  not  often  affected.     On  the  other  hand. 
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'waEherwomen  and  ihoee  who  are  brought  into  very  close  contact  with  the 
linen  of  the  cholera  patienta,  or  with  tbeir  stools,  are  particularly  prone  to 
catch  the  disease.  There  have  been  Beveral  instancee  of  so-called  "  labora- 
tory  cholera,"  in  which  students,  having  been  accidentally  infected  while 
working  with  the  cultures,  have  developed  the  disease,  and  at  least  one 
death  has  resulted  from  this  cause. 

Vegetables  which  have  been  washed  in  the  infected  water,  particularly 
lettuces  and  creeses,  may  convey  the  disease.  Milk  may  also  be  contami- 
nated. The  bacilli  live  on  fresh  bread,  butter,  and  meat,  for  from 
aiz  to  eight  days.  In  regions  in  which  the  disease  prevails  the  possibil- 
'  ity  of  the  infection  of  food  by  flies  should  be  borne  in  mind,  since  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  bacilli  may  live  for  at  least  three  days  in  their  intes- 
tines. 

Infection  through,  the  air  is  not  to  be  much  dreaded,  since  the  germs 
when  dried  die  rapidly. 

The  disease  is  propagated  chiefly  by  contaminated  wat«r  used  for  drink- 
ing, cooking,  and  washing.  The  virulence  of  an  epidemic  in  any  region 
is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  imperfection  of  its  water-supply.  In  India 
the  demonstration  of  the  connection  between  drinking-water  and  cholera 
infection  is  complete.  The  Hamburg  epidemic  is  a  most  remarkable  illus- 
tration. The  nnfiltered  water  of  the  Elbe  was  the  chief  supply,  although 
taken  from  the  river  in  such  a  situation  that  it  was  of  necessity  directly 
contaminated  by  sewage.  It  is  not  known  accurately  from  what  source  the 
contagion  came,  whether  from  Russia  or  from  France,  but  in  August,  1892, 
there  was  a  sudden  explosive  epidemic,  and  within  three  months  nearly 
18,000  persons  were  attacked,  with  a  mortality  of  43.3  per  cent.  The  neigh- 
boring city  of  Altona,  which  also  took  its  water  from  the  Elbe,  but  which 
had  a  thoroughly  well-equipped  modem  filtration  ^tem,  had  in  the  same 
period  only  516  cases. 

Two  main  types  of  epidemics  of  cholera  are  recognized:  the  first,  in 
which  many  individuals  are  attacked  simultaneously,  as  in  the  Hamburg 
outbreak,  and  in  which  no  direct  connection  can  be  traced  between  the 
individual  cases.  In  this  type  there  is  widespread  contamination  of  the 
drinking-water.  In  the  other  the  cases  occur  in  groups,  so-called  cholera 
nests;  individuals  are  not  attacked  simultaneously  but  successively.  A 
direct  connection  between  the  cases  may  be  very  difficult  to  trace.  Again, 
both  these  types  may  be  combined,  and  in  an  epidemic  which  has  started 
in  a  widespread  infection  through  water,  there  may  be  other  ontbreaks, 
which  are  examples  of  the  second  or  chain-like  type. 

Pettenkofer,  on  the  other  hand,  denies  the  truth  of  this  drinking- 
water  theory,  and  maintains  that  the  conditions  of  the  soil  are  of  the  great- 
est importance;  particularly  a  certain  porosity,  combined  with  moisture 
and  contamination  with  organic  matter,  such  as  sewage.  He  holds  that 
(terms  develop  in  the  subsoil  moisture  during  the  warm  months,  and  that 
they  rise  into  the  atmosphere  as  a  miasm. 

The  disease  always  follows  the  lines  of  human  travel.    In  India  it  has. 
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ID  many  notable  caseB,  been  widely  spread  by  pilgrims.    It  is  carried  also 
by  caravans  and  in  ahipe.    It  is  not  conveyed  through  the  atmoBphere. 

Places  situated  at  the  sea-level  are  more  prone  to  the  disease  than  inland 
towns.  In  high  altitudes  the  disease  does  not  prevail  bo  extensively.  A 
high  temperature  favors  the  development  of  cholera,  but  in  Europe  and 
America  the  epidemics  have  been  chiefly  in  the  late  summer  and  in  the 
autumn. 

The  disease  affects  persons  of  all  ages.  It  is  particularly  prone  to  attack 
the  intemperate  and  those  debilitated  by  want  of  food  and  by  bad  surround- 
ings.  Depressing  emotions,  such  as  fear,  undoubtedly  have  a  marked  influ- 
ence. It  is  doubtful  whether  an  attack  furnishes  immunity  against  a 
second  one. 

Morbid  Anatrany. — There  are  no  characteristic  anatomical  changes 
in  cholera;  but  a  post-mortem  diagnosis  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  could 
be  made  by  any  competent  bacteriologist,  as  the  micro-organisniB  are  spe- 
cific and  distinctive.  The  body  has  the  appearances  associated  with  pro- 
found collapse.  There  is  often  marked  post-mortem  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture. The  rigor  mortis  sets  in  early  and  may  produce  displacement  of  the 
limbs.  The  lower  jaw  has  been  seen  to  move  and  the  eyes  to  rotate.  Vari- 
ous movements  of  the  arms  and  legs  have  also  been  noted.  The  blood  is 
thick  and  dark,  and  there  is  a  remarkable  diminution  in  the  amount  of  its 
water  and  salts.  The  peritonaeum  is  sticky,  and  the  coils  of  intestines  are 
congested  and  look  thin  and  shrunken.  There  is  nothing  special'  in  the 
appearance  of  the  stomach.  The'  small  intestine  usually  contains  a  turbid 
serum,  similar  in  appearance  to  that  which  was  passed  in  the  stools.  The 
mucosa  is,  as  a  rule,  swollen,  and  in  very  acute  cases  slightly  hyperscmic; 
later  the  congestion,  which  is  not  uniform,  is  more  marked,  especially 
about  the  Peyer's  patches.  Post  mortem  the  epithelial  lining  is  sometimes 
denuded,  but  this  is  probably  not  a  change  which  takes  place  freely  during 
life.  In  the  stools,  however,  large  numbers  of  columnar  epithelial  cells  have 
been  described  by  Homer  and  others.  The  bacilli  are  found  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  intestine  and  in  the  mucous  membrane.  The  spleen  is  usually 
email.  The  liver  and  kidneys  show  cloudy  swelling,  and  the  latter  extensive 
coagulation-necrosis  and  destruction  of  the  epithelial  cells.  The  heart  is 
flabby;  the  right  chambers  are  distended  with  blood  and  the  left  chambers 
are  usually  empty.     The  lungs  are  collapsed,  and  congested  at  the  bases. 

The  above  appearances  are  those  met  with  in  eases  which  prove  rapidly 
fatal.  When  the  patient  survives  and  death  occnrs  during  reaction,  there 
may  be  more  definite  inflammatory  appearances  in  the  intestines  leading 
to  extensive  neerosia  and  fibrinous  exudation,  and  more  pronounced  changes 
in  the  kidneys  and  liver. 

,  In  the  acute  cases  the  rice-water  discharges  contain  the  vibrios  in  prac- 
tically pure  cultures;  at  a  somewhat  later  stage  other  bacteria  make  their 
appearance,  while  in  the  stage  of  cholera-typhoid  the  comma  bacilli  are 
domnnstratod  with  difficulty. 

Symptoms.— A  period  of  incubation  of  uncertain  length,  probably 
not  more  than  from  two  to  five  days,  precedes  the  development  of  the 
symptoms. 
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Three  stages  may  be  recognized  in  the  attack:  the  pieliminary  diat- 
ihtea,  the  collapae  stage,  and  the  period  of  reaction. 

(a)  The  preliminary  diarrheea  may  set  in  abruptly  without  any  prerioua 
indications.  More  commonly  there  are,  for  one  or  two  days,  colicky  pains 
in  the  abdomen,  with  looeenees  of  the  bowels,  perhaps  vomiting,  with  head- 
ache and  depression  of  Spirits.    There  may  be  no  feyer, 

(t)  CoUapse  Stage. — The  diBrrhoea  increases,  or,  without  any  of  the 
preliminary  symptoms,  sets  in  with  the  greatest  intensity,  and  profuse 
liquid  evacuations  succeed  each  other  rapidly.  There  are  in  some  instances 
griping  pains  and  tenesmus.  More  commonly  there  is  a  sense  of  exhaustion 
and  collapse.  The  thirst  becomes  extreme,  the  tongue  is  white;  cramps  of 
great  severity  occur  in  the  legs  and  feet.  Within  a  few  hours  vomiting 
sets  in  and  becomes  incessant.  The  patient  rapidly  sinks  into  a  condition 
of  collapse,  the  features  are  shrunken,  the  skin  has  an  ashy  gray  hue,  the 
eyeballs  sink  in  the  sockets,  the  nose  is  pinched,  the  cheeks  are  hollow, 
the  voice  becomes  husky,  the  extremities  are  cyanosed,  and  the  skin  is  shriv- 
elled, wrinkled,  and  covered  with  a  clammy  perspiration.  The  temperature 
sinks.  In  the  axilla  or  in  the  mouth  it  may  be  from  five  to  ten  degrees 
below  normal,  but  in  the  rectum  and  in  the  internal  parts  it  may  be  108° 
or  lOi".  The  pulse  becomes  extremely  feeble  and  flickering,  and  the  patient 
gradually  passes  into  a.  condition  of  coma,  though  consciousness  is  often 
retained  until  near  the  end. 

The  fieces  are  at  first  yellowish  in  color,  from  the  bile  pigment,  but 
soon  they  become  grayish  white  and  look  like  turbid  whey  or  rice-water; 
whence  the  term  "  rice-water  stools."  There  are  found  in  them  numerous 
small  flakes  of  mucus  and  granular  matter,  and  at  times  blood.  The  re- 
action is  usually  alkaline.  The  fluid  contains  albumin  and  the  chief  min- 
eral ingredient  is  chloride  of  sodium.  MicroscopicaUy,  mucus  and' epithelial 
cells  and  innumerable  bacteria  are  seen,  the  majority  of  the  latter  being 
the  comma  bacilh. 

The  condition  of  the  patient  is  largely  the  result  of  the  concentration 
of  the  blood  consequent  upon  the  loss  of  serum  in  the  stools.  There  is 
almost  complete  arrest  of  secretion,  particularly  of  the  saliva  and  the  urine. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  sweat-glands  increase  in  activity,  and  in  nursing 
women  it  has  been  stated  that  the  lacteal  flow  is  unaffected.  This  stage 
sometimes  lasts  not  more  than  two  or  three  hours,  but  more  commonly  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four.  There  are  instances  in  which  the  patient  dies 
before  purging  begins— the  so-called  cholera  sicca. 

(c)  Reaction  Stage. — When  the  patient  survives  the  collapse,  the  cyano- 
sis gradually  disappears,  the  warmth  returns  to  the  skin,  wliich  may  have 
for  a  time  a  mottled  color  or  present  a  definite  erythematous  rash.  The 
heart's  action  becomes  stronger,  the  urine  increases  in  quantity,  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  stomach  disappears,  the  stools  are  at  longer  intervals,  and  there 
is  no  abdominal  pain.  In  the  reaction  the  temperature  may  not  rise  above 
normal.  Not  infrequently  this  favorable  condition  is  interrupted  by  a  recur- 
Tence  of  severe  diarrhcea  and  the  patient  is  carried  off  in  a  relapse.  Other 
cases  pass  into  the  condition  of  what  has  been  called  cholera-typhoid,  a 
state  in  which  the  patient  ia  delirious,  the  pulse  rapid  and  feeble,  and  the 
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toDgue  dry.  Death  fiBall;  occure  with  coma.  These  eymptoniB  have  been 
attributed  to  unemia. 

During  epidemics  attacks  are  found  of  all  grades  of  severity.  There 
are  cases  of  diairhcea  with  griping  pains,  liquid,  copious  stools,  vomiting, 
and  cramps,  with  alij^t  coHapee.  To  these  the  term  eholtrine  has  been 
applied.  They  resemble  the  milder  cases  of  cholera  nostras.  At  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  series  there  are  the  instances  of  cholera  sicca,  in  which 
death  may  occur  in  a  few  hours  after  the  onset,  without  diarrhoea.  There 
are  also  eases  in  which  the  patients  are  overwhelmed  with  the  poison  and 
die  comatose,  without  the  preliminary  stage  of  collapee. 

OomplloatlonB  and  Sequels.  — The  typhoid  condition  has  al- 
ready been  referred  to.  The  consecutive  nephritis  rarely  induces  dropsy. 
Diphtheritic  colitis  has  been  described.  There  is  a  special  tendency  to 
diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes,  particularly  of  the 
throat  and  genitals.  Pneumonia  and  pleurisy  may  develop,  and  destruc- 
tive abscesses  may  occur  in  different  parts.  Suppurative  parotitis  is  not 
very  uncommon.  In  rare  instances  local  gangrene  may  develop.  A  trouble- 
some symptom  of  convalescence  is  cramps  ii>  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and 
legs. 

Diagnoids. — The  only  affection  with  which  Asiatic  cholera  could  be 
confounded  is  the  cholera  nostras,  the  severe  choleraic  diarrhosa  which 
occurs  during  the  summer  months  in  temperate  climates.  The  clinical 
picture  of  the  two  affections  is  identical.  The  extreme  collapse,  vomiting, 
and  rice-water  stools,  the  cramps,  the  cyanosed  appearance,  are  all  seen  in 
the  worst  forms  of  cholera  nostras.  In  enfeebled  persons  death  may  occur 
within  twelve  hours.  It  is  of  course  extremely  important  to  be  able  to  diag- 
nose between  the  two  affections.  This  can  only  be  done  by  one  thoroughly 
versed  in  bacteriological  methods,  and  conversant  with  the  diversified  flora 
of  the  intestines.  The  comma  bacillus  is  present  in  the  dejections  of  a 
great  majority  of  the  cases  and  can  he  seen  on  cover-glass  preparations. 
Though  the  eye  of  the  expert  may  be  able  to  differentiate  between  the 
bacillus  of  true  cholera  and  that  which  occurs  in  cholera'nostras,  cultures 
should  be  made,  from  which  alone  positive  results  can  be  obtained. 

Attacks  very  similar  to  Asiatic  cholera  are  produced  in  poisoning  by 
arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  certain  fungi;  but  a  difficulty  in  diagnosis 
could  scarcely  arise. 

The  prognosis  is  always  uncertain,  as  the  mortality  ranges  in  different 
epidemics  from  30  to  80  per  cent.  Intemperance,  debility,  and  old  age 
are  unfavorable  conditions.  The  more  rapidly  the  collapse  sets  in,  the 
greater  is  the  danger,  and  as  Andral  truly  says  of  the  malignant  form,  "  It 
begins  where  other  diseases  end— in  death."  Cases  with  marked  cyanosis 
and  very  low  temperature  rarely  recover. 

Fropliylaxis. — -Preventive  measures  are  a II -important,  and  isolation 
of  the  sick  and  thorough  disinfection  have  effectually  prevented  the  dis- 
ease entering  England  or  the  United  States  since  1873.  On  several  occa- 
sions since  that  date  cholera  has  been  brought  to  various  porta  in  America, 
but  has  been  cheeked  at  quarantine.  During  epidemics  the  greatest  care 
should  be  exercised  in  the  disinfection  of  the  stools  and  linen  of  the  po- 
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tients.  When  an  epidemic  prevails,  persons  should  be  warned  not  to  drink 
water  unless  previously  boiled.  Errors  in  diet  should  be  avoided.  As  the 
disease  is  not  more  contagious  than  typhoid  fever,  the  chance  of  A  person 
passing  safely  through  an  epidemic  depends  very  much  upon  how  far  he 
is  able  to  carry  out  thoroughly  prophylactic  measures.  Digestive  disturb- 
ances are  to  be  treated  promptly,  and  particularly  the  diarrhoea,  which  so 
often  is  a  preliminary  symptom.  For  this,  opium  and  acetate  of  lead  and 
laige  doses  of  bismuth  ^ould  be  given. 

Medicinal  Treatment.  — During  the  initial  stage,  when  the  diar- 
rhoea is  not  excessive  but  the  abdominal  pain  is  marked,  opium  is  the  most 
efficient  remedy,  and  it  should  be  given  hypodermically  as  morphia.  It  is 
advisable  to  give  at  once  a  full  dose,  which  may  be  repeated  on  the  return 
of  the  pain.  It  is  best  not  to  attempt  to  give  remedies  by  the  month,  as 
they  disturb  the  stomach.  Ice  should  be  given,  and  brandy  or  hot  cofiee. 
In  the  collapse  stage,  writers  speak  strongly  against  the  use  of  opiuiti.  Un- 
doubtedly it  must  be  given  with  caution,  but,  judging  from  its  effects  in 
cholera  nostras,  I  should  say  that  collapse  per  ae  was  not  a  contra-indica- 
tion.  The  patient  may  be  allowed  to  drink  freely.  For  the  vomiting,  which 
is  very  difficult  to  check,  cocaine  may  be  tried,  and  lavage  with  hot  water. 
Creasote,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  creolin  have  been  found  useless.  Bumpf 
advises  calomel  (gr.  \)  every  two  hours. 

External  applications  of  heat  should  be  made  and  a  hot  bath  may  be 
tried.  Warm  applications  to  the  abdomen  are  very  grateful.  Hypodermic 
injections  of  ether  will  be  found  serviceable. 

Irrigation  of  the  bowel — enteroclysis — with  warm  water  and  soap,  or 

[ii  ■■•!*  —lid  (2  per  cent),  should  be  used.    With  a  long,  soft-rubber  tube, 

as  3  or  4  litres  may  be  slowly  injected.     Not  only  is  the  colon 

^,  but  the  small  bowel  may  also  be  reached,  as  shown  by  the  fact 

the  tannic-acid  solutions  have  been  vomited. 

Owing  to  the  profuse  serous  discharges  the  blood  becomes  concentrat«d, 
and  absorption  takes  place  rapidly  from  the  lymph-spaces.  To  meet  this, 
intravenous  injections  were  introduced  by  Latta,  of  Leith,  in  the  epidemic 
of  1832.  My  preceptor,  Bovell,  first  practised  the  intravenous  injections 
of  milk  in  Toronto,  in  the  epidemic  of  1854.  A  litre  of  salt  solution  at  107° 
may  be  injected,  and  repeated  in  a  few  hours  if  no  reaction  follows.  Less 
risky  and  equally  efficacious  is  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  a  saline  solu- 
tion. For  this,  common  salt  should  be  used  in  the  proportion  of  about  four 
grammes  to  the  liter.  With  rubber  tubing,  a  cannula  from  an  aspirator,  or 
even  with  a  hypodermic  needle^  the  warm  solution  may  be  allowed  to  mn 
by  pressure  beneath  the  skin.  It  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and  the  process  may 
be  continued  until  the  pulse  shows  some  sign  of  improvement.  This  is 
realty  a  valuable  method,  thoroughly  physiological,  and  should  be  tried 
in  all  severe  cases. 

In  the  stage  of  reaction  special  pains  should  be  taken  to  regulate  the 
diet  and  to  guard  agunst  recurrences  of  the  severe  diarrhoea. 
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Definition. — A  fever  of  tropical  and  aubtropical  countries,  character- 
ized by  a  toxemia  of  varying  intensity,  with  jaundice,  albuminuria,  and  a 
marked  tendency  to  heemon-hage,  especially  from  the  stomach,  causing  the 
"  black  vomit,"  The  specific  organism  has  not  yet  been  found,  but  the  dis- 
ease is  capable  of  being  transmitted  through  the  bite  of  mosquitoes. 

Etlolo^. — The  disease  prevails  endemically  in  the  West  Indies  and 
in  certain  sections  of  the  Spanish  Main.  Prom  these  regions  it  occasionally 
extends  and,  under  suitable  conditions,  prevails  epidemically  in  the  South- 
ern States.  Now  and  then  it  is  brought  to  the  large  seaports  of  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Formerly  it  occurred  extensively  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  this,  frightful  epi- 
demics prevailed  in  Philadelphia  and  other  Northern  cities.  The  epidemic 
of  1793,  in  Philadelphia,  bo  graphically  described  by  Matthew  Carey,  was 
the  most  serious  that  has  ever  visited  any  city  of  the  Middle  States.  The 
mortality,  as  given  by  Carey,  during  the  months  of  August,  September, 
October,  and  November,  was  4,041,  of  whom  3,435  died  in  the  months  of 
September  and  October.  The  population  of  the  city  at  the  time  was  only 
40,000.  Epidemics  occurred  in  the  United  States  in  1797, 1798, 1799,  and 
in  1802,  when  the  disease  prevailed  slightly  in  Boston  and  extensively  in 
Baltimore.  In  1803  and  1805  it  again  appeared;  then  for  many  years  the 
outbreaks  were  slight  and  localized.  In  1853  the  disease  raged  throughout 
the  Southern  States.  There  were  moderately  severe  epidemics  in  1867, 
1873,  and  1878;  and  still  milder  ones  in  1897,  1898,  and  1899,  In  July, 
1899,  a  local  outbreak  occurred  in  the  Soldiers*  Home,  at  Hampton,  Va, 
There  were  45  cases,  with  13  deaths.  In  Cuba  the  disease  prevails  during 
the  summer  season,  and  in  Havana  last  year  (1900)  there  was -an  unusually 
severe  outbreak.  In  Europe  it  has  occasionally  gained  a  foothold,  but  there 
have  been  no  widaapread  epidemics  except  in  the  Spanish  ports.  The  dis- 
ease exists  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  sometimes  carried  to  ports  in 
Great  Britain  and  Prance,  but  it  has  never  extended  into  those  countries. 
The  history  of  the  disease  and  its  general  symptomatology  are  exhaustively 
treated  of  in  the  classical  works  of  R^nfi  La  Roche  and  B^renger-F6raud, 

Guit^ras  recognizes  three  areas  of  infection:  (1)  The  focal  zone  in  which 
the  disease  is  never  absent,  including  Havana,  Vera  Cruz,  Hio,  and  other 
Spanish-American  ports.  (S)  The  perifocal  zone  or  regions  of  periodic  epi- 
demics, including  the  ports  of  the  tropical  Atlantic  in  America  and  Africa, 
(3)  The  zone  of  accidental  epidemics,  between  the  parallels  of  45°  north 
and  3-5°  south  latitude. 

Conditions  favoring  the  Derehpment  of  Epidemics. — Yellow  fever  is  a 
disease  of  the  sea-coast,  and  rarely  prevails  in  regions  with  an  elevation 
above  1,000  feet.  Its  ravages  are  most  serious  in  cities,  particularly  when 
the  sanitary  conditions  are  unfavorable.  It  is  always  most  severe  in  the 
badly  drained,  unhealthy  portions  of  a  city,  where  the  population  is  crowded 
together  in  ill-ventilated,  dark  houses.  The  disease  prevails  during  the  hot 
season.  Humidity  and  heat  seem  to  be  the  proper  coefhcients  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  poison. 
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The  epidemice  in  the  United  States  have  always  been  in  the  summer  and 
aatunm  months,  disappearing  rapidly  with  the  onset  of  cold  weather. 

Mode  of  TransmiSBlon. — (a)  By  Direct  Contagion. — There  eeems 
to  he  very  little  riak  in  nursing  the  disease.  In  Cuba  very  few  of  the 
nunes  or  doctors  in  attendance  upon  yellow-fever  patients  have  been 
affected.  Walter  Beed  tells  me  that,  so  far  as  he  knows,  not  one  nurse  or 
doctor  contracted  the  disease  by  nursing  th«  sick  in  Cuba,  unless  the  nure- 
ing  was  done  in  a  house  known  to  be  infected.  In  one  hospital  in  the 
suburbs  of  Havana  five  non-immune  female  nurses  nursed  more  than  one 
hundred  yellow-fever  cases  during  1900  without  contracting  the  disease. 

(h)  By  Fomites. — No  belief  is  more  strong  among  the  laity  than  that 
the  disease  is  transmitted  by  infected  clothing,  and  quarantine  efforts  are 
chiefly  directed  to  the  disinfection  of  fomttes  of  all  sorts  shipped  from 
infected  ports.  A  remarkable  series  of  experiments  have  been  reported  by 
the  Yellow  Fever  Commission  of  the  United  States  Army,  consisting  of 
Drs.  Walter  Beed,  Carroll,  Lazear,  and  Agramonte,  which  go  far  to  diow 
that  the  disease  can  not  be  conveyed  in  this  way.  At  Gamp  Lazear,  Cuba, 
a  frame  house  was  so  constructed  as  to  shut  out  the  sunlight  and  fresh  air, 
and  the  vestibule  was  thoroughly  screened.  The  average  temperature  for 
sixty-three  days  was  kept  about  76°  F.  Boxes  filled  with  sheets,  pillow- 
elips,  blankets,  etc.,  contaminated  by  contact  with  cases  of  yellow  fever 
and  the  discharges,  were  placed  in  the  house.  Dr.  B.  P.  Cooke  and  two 
privates  of  the  hospital  corps,  all  non-immunes,  entered  this  building  and 
unpacked  the  boxes,  and  for  a  period  of  twenty  days  occupied  the  room, 
each  morning  packing  the  infected  articles  in  the  boxes,  and  at  night  un- 
packing them.  In  their  experiments  with  the  fomites,  in  all  seven  non- 
immune subjects  during  the  period  of  sixty-three  days  lived  in  contact  with 
the  fomites  and  remained  perfectly  well.  These  experiments,  conducted 
in  the  most  rigid  and  scientific  manner,  go  far  to  discredit  the  belief  in  the 
transmission  of  the  disease  by  fomites. 

(c)  TransmiBsion  by  Mosquitoes. — Carlos  Finlay,  of  Havana,  in  1881 
suggested  that  the  disease  was  transmitted  by  mosquitoes.  Stimulated  by 
the  work  of  Boss  on  malaria,  the  American  Commission  above-named  has 
demonstrated  conclusively  that  yellow  fever  may  be  transferred  by  the 
mosquito,  culex  fasdatus  (Fabricioe),  previously  fed  on  the  blood  of  infected 
persons.  Non-immunes  were  kept  under  the  most  rigid  quarantine  for  a 
period  outside  the  endemic  area,  and  then  exposed  in  a  specially  constructed 
house  to  the  bites  of  mosquitoes  that  had  previously  bitten  cases  of  3relIow 
fever.  The  experiment  fulfilled  the  most  exacting  conditions  of  seientifio 
accuracy,  and  forms  a  model  of  its  kind. 

The  Commission  showed  also  that  in  non-immunes  the  disease  could 
be  produced  by  either  the  subcutaneous  or  the  intravenous  injection  of 
blood  taken  from  patients  suffering  with  the  disease. 

An  interval  of  about  twelve  days  or  more  after  contamination  appears 
to  be  necessary  before  the  mosquito  is  capable  of  introducing  the  infection. 
The  bite  at  an  early  period  after  contamination  does  not  confer  immunity 
against  a  subsequent  attack.  The  period  of  incubation  in  13  cases  of  ex- 
perimental yellow  fever  varied  from  forty-one  hours  to  five  days  and  seven.-* 
teen  hours. 
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We  mnst  bear  testimony  to  the  heroism  of  the  young  soldiers  who  toI- 
untarily,  without  any  compensation  and  purely  in  the  interests  of  humaa- 
ity,  submitted  to  the  experiments,  and  also  to  the  zeal  and  devotion  with 
which  members  of  our  profession  have,  at  the  greatest  possible  risks, 
attempted  to  solve  the  riddle  of  this  most  serious  disease.  The  death  from 
the  disease  of  Dr.  Lazear,  of  the  American  Commission,  and  of  Dr.  Myers, 
of  the  Liverpool  Commission,  adds  two  more  names  to  the  already  long 
^11  of  the  martyrs  of  science. 

As  Reed  points  out,  the  mosquito  theory  fits  in  with  well-recognized 
facts  in  connection  with  the  epidemics.  After  the  importation  of  a  case 
into  an  uninfected  region,  a  definite  period  of  time  elapses,  rarely  less  than 
two  weeks,  before  a  second  case  occurs.  Like  malaria,  the  disease  prevails 
most  during  the  mosquito  season,  and  disappears  with  the  appearance  of 
frost.  Probably,  too,  as  in  very  malarious  districts,  the  disease  is  kept  up 
by  its  prevalence  in  a  very  mild  form  among  children.  As  Guit^ras  re- 
marks, "  the  foci  of  endemicity  are  essentially  maintained  by  the  creole 
infant  population,  which  is  subject  to  the  disease  in  a  very  mild  form,"  In 
all  probability  the  immunity  which  is  acquired  by  prolonged  residence  in 
a  locality  in  which  the  disease  is  endemic  is  due  to  the  occurrence  of  very 
slight  attacks. 

It  has  been  shown  that  one  attack  does  not  always  confer  immunity. 
Boseoau  reports  two  attacks  within  a  period  of  eight  years,  and  Libby  two 
attacks  within  a  period  of  two  years. 

The  Specific  Oerm. — The  transmission  by  the  mosquito  makes  it  very 
probable,  reasoning  from  analogy,  that  the  germ  of  the  disease  is  a  proto- 
zoon;  but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence  as  yet.  There  are  three  views  at 
present  held: 

1.  Bacillus  icteroides  of  Sanarelli,  which  he  claims  is  found  in  more 
than  half  of  the  cases,  and  produces  what  he  calls  an  amaril  poison  with 
three  special  properties — emetic,  hemorrhagic,  and  steatogenic.  The 
claims  of  Sanarelli  have  been  disputed  by  Novy,  and  also  by  the  Yellow 
Fever  Commission  of  the  United  States  Army,  which  in  1900,  in  18 
cases  of  typical  yellow  fever,  failed  to  find  bacillus  icteroides  in  the 
blood  in  a  single  case,  and  the  same  negative  results  were  obtained  in 
11  autopsies. 

2.  From  what  I  can  gather,  a  majority  of  those  whose  bacteriological 
training  makes  them  fit  judges,  incline  strongly  to  the  belief  that  the 
specific  organism  of  the  disease  has  not  yet  been  discovered, 

3.  Quite  recently  Durham  and  Myers,  of  the  Liverpool  Yellow  Fever 
Commission,  have  found  a  small,  fine  infiuenza-like  bacillus  in  scanty  num- 
bers in  organs  of  perfectly  fresh  cadavers.  They  confirm  Sternberg's  state- 
ment of  the  extraordinary  numbers  of  similar  small  bacilli  in  mucus  of 
evacuations  and  of  intestinal  contents.  It  did  not  grow  upon  ordinaiy 
media. 

Uorbid  Anatomy. — The  skin  is  more  or  leas  jaundiced,  even  though 
the  patient  did  not  appear  yellow  before  death.    Cutaneous  hEemorrhagea  . 
may  be  present.    No  specific  or  distinctive  internal  lesions  have  been  found, 
^e  blood-scrum  may  contain  hiemoglobin,  owing  to  destruction  of  the 
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red  cells,  just  as  in  pernicious  malaria.  The  heart  sometimes,  Bot  invaria- 
bly, shows  fatty  change;  the  stomach  presents  more  or  less  hyperemia  of 
the  mucosa  with  catarrhal  swelling.  It  contains  the  material  which,  ejected 
during  life,  is  known  as  the  black  vomit.  The  essential  ingredient  in  this  is 
transformed  blood-pigment.  There  is  no  proof  that  this  black  material 
depends  upon,  the  growth  of  a  micro-organism.  There  is  often  general 
glandular  enlargement;  the  cervical  axillary  and  mesenteric  groups  arc 
most  involved.  The  liver  is  usually  of  a  pale  yellow  or  brownish-yellow 
color,  and  t^e  cells  are  in  various  stages  of  fatty  degenerstion.  From  the 
date  of  Louis'  observations  at  Gibraltar  in  1828,  the  appearances  of  this 
organ  have  been  very  carefully  studied,  and  some  have  thought  the  changes 
in  it  to  be  characteristic.  Councilman  has  described  remarkable  appear- 
ances in  the  liver-cells  which  he  believes  are  distinctive  and  peculiar.  Fatty 
degeneration  and  regions  of  necrosis  are  present  in  all  cases.  The  kidneys, 
always  show  traces  of  diffuse  nephritis.  The  epithelium  of  the  convoluted 
tubules  is  swollen  and  very  granular;  there  may  also  be  necrotic  changes. 
In  both  liver  and  kidneys  bacteria  of  various  sorts  have  been  described. 

SymptomB. — The  incubation  is  usually  three  or  four  days;  in  13 
experimental  cases  it  ranged  from  forty-one  hours  to  five  days  seventeen 
hours.  The  onset  is  sudden,  as  a  rule,  without  premonitory  symptoms,  and 
in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning.  Chilly  feelings  are  common,  and  are 
usually  associated  with  headache  and  very  severe  pains  in  the  back  and 
limbs.  The  fever  rises  rapidly  and  the  skin  feels  very  hot  and  dry.  The 
tongue  is  furred,  but  moist;  the  throat  sore.  Kausea  and  vomiting' are  not 
constant,  and  become  more  intense  on  the  second  or  third  day.  The 
bowels  are  usually  constipated.  The  following,  in  detail,  are  the  more 
important  characteristics: 

Faaies. — Even  as  early  as  the  first  morning  the  patient  may  present  a 
very  characteristic  facies,  according  to  Quit^ras,  one  of  the  three  distin- 
guishing features  of  the  disease.  The  following  description  is  taken  from 
him:  The  face  is  decidedly  flushed,  more  so  than  in  any  other  acute  infec- 
tious disease  at  such  an  early  period.  The  eyes  are  injected,  the  color  i& 
a  bright  red,  and  there  may  be  a  slight  tumefaction  of  the  eyelids  and  of 
the  lips.  Even  at  this  early  date  there  is  to  be  noticed  in  connection  with 
the  injection  of  the  superficial  capillaries  of  the  face  and  conjunctiva  an 
element  of  icterus,  and  "  the  early  manifestation  of  jaundice  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  facies  of  yellow  fever."  It  has  to  be 
looked  for  very  carefully. 

The  Fever.— On  the  morning  of  the  first  day  the  temperature  may  vary 
between  100°  and  106%  usually  between  102°  and  103°.  During  the  even- 
ing of  the  first  day  and  the  morning  of  the  second  day  the  temperature 
keeps  about  the  same.  There  is  a  slight  diurnal  variation  on  the  second 
and  third  day.  In  very  mild  cases  the  fever  may  fall  on  the  evening  of  the 
second  or  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  or  in  abortive  cases  or  in  unde- 
veloped cases  in  children  even  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours.  In  cases 
that  are  to  terminate  favorably  the  defervescence  takes  place  by  lysis  daring 
«  period  of  two  or  three  days.  The  remission  or  stage  of  calm,  as  it  has  been 
called,  is  succeeded  by  a  febrile  reaction  or  secondary  fever,  which  lasts  one. 
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two,  or  three  dajB,  and  in  favorable  caaes  (alls  by  a  short  lysia.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  fatal  cases  the  temperature  is  cootinaous,  becomes  higher 
than  in  the  initial  fever,  and  death  followB  shortly. 

The  Pulse. — On  the  first  day  the  pulse  is  rarely  more  than  100  or  110. 
On  the  second  or  third  day,  while  the  fever  still  keeps  up,  the  pulse  begins 
to  fall,  and  may  have  become  skiwer  by  as  much  as  30  beats  while  the  tem- 
perature has  riseti  1.5°  or  S°.  On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  there  may  be 
a  temperature  range  of  103°  and  a  pulse  of  only  75,  or  "  a  temperature 
between  103°  and  104°  with  a  pulse  running  from  70  to  80."  This  impor- 
tant diagnostic  feature  was  first  described  by  Faget,  of  New  Orleans.  Dur- 
ing the  defervescence  the  pulse  may  become  still  glower,  down  to  50,  48,  or 
45,  or  even  as  low  as  30.  A  slow  pulse  with  the  defervescence  is  not  the 
special  circulatory  feature  of  the  disease,  but  the  Blowing  of  Ike  pulse  wt(A 
a  sUady  or  even  rising  temperature. 

Albuminuria. — This,  regarded  by  Guit^ras  as  the  third  characteristic 
symptom  of  the  disease,  occurs  as  early  as  the  evening  of  the  third  day.  He 
says  very  truly  that  it  is  very  rare  so  early  in  other  fevers  except  those  of  an 
unusually  severe  type.  "  Even  in  the  mild  cases  that  do  not  go  to  bed — 
cases  of  *  walking  yellow  fever ' — on  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  day  of 
the  disease  albuminuria  will  show  itself."  It  may  be  quite  transient.  In 
the  severer  cases  the  amount  of  albumin  is  very  large,  and  there  may  be 
numerous  tube-casts  and  all  the  signs  of  an  intense  acute  nephritis;  or 
complete  suppresaion  of  the  urine  may  supervene,  and  death  may  occur  in 
uraemic  convulsions  or  coma  within  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours.  Qui- 
t^ras  insists  that  the  evening  urine  should  be  specially  examined.  He 
states  that  the  presence  of  albumin  on  the  first  day  and  its  persistence  on 
the  second  indicate  a  severe  case.  With  the  secondary  rise  in  temperature 
the  jaundice  becomes  more  intense. 

Oastric  Features. — "  Black  Vomit." — Irritability  of  the  stomach  is 
present  from  the  very  outset,  and  the  vomited  matter  consists  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach,  and  subsequently  of  mucus  and  a  grayish  Huid.  In 
the  third  stage  of  the  disease  the  vomiting  becomes  more  pronounced  and 
in  the  severe  cases  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  blood.  It  may  be 
copious  and  forcible,  producing  much  pain  in  the  abdomen  and  along  the 
gullet.  There  is  nothing  specific  in  the  "black  vomit"  of  yfllow  fever. 
It  consists  of  altered  blood.  "Black  vomit"  is  not  necessarily  a  fatal 
symptom,  though  it  occurs  only  in  the  severer  forms  of  the  disease.  Other 
haemorrhagic  features  may  be  present — petechise  on  the  skin  and  bleeding 
from  the  gums  or  from  other  mucous  membranes.  The  bowels  are  usually 
constipated,  the  stools  not  clay-colored,  except  late  in  the  disease.  They 
are  sometimes  tarry  from  the  presence  of  altered  blood. 

Mental  Feature.H.--~In  very  severe  cases  the  onset  may  be  with  active 
delirium.  "  As  a  rule,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  even  when  there  is  black 
vomit,  there  is  a  peculiar  alertness;  the  patient  watches  everything  going 
on  about  him  with  a  peculiar  intensity  and  liveliness.  This  may  he  due 
in  part  to  the  terror  the  disease  inspires  "  (Guit^ras).  The  first  signs  of 
mental  cloudineps  may  be  due  to  the  unemic  coma. 

Belapscs  occasionally  occur.    Among  the  varieties  of  the  disease  it  ia 
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important  to  recognize  the  mild  caeea.  These  are  characterized  bj  slight 
lever,  continuing  for  one  or  two  days,  and  sncceeded  by  a  rapid  convaloB- 
cence.  Such  casee  would  not  be  recognized  as  yellow  fever  in  the  absence 
of  a  prevailing  epidemic.  Cbecb  of  greater  severity  have  high  fBver  and 
the  features  of  the  disease  are  well  marked — vomiting,  extreme  proBtra- 
tion,  and  haemorrhages.  And  lastly,  there  are  malignant  cases  in  which 
the  patient  is  overwhelmed  by  the  intensity  of  the  fever,  and  death  takes 
place  in  two  or  three  days. 

In  severe  cases  convalescence  may  be  complicated  by  the  occurrence  of 
parotitis,  abscesses  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  diarrhcea.  An  attack 
confers  an  immunity  which  persists,  as  a  rule,  through  life. 

DiagnosiB.— (")  From  Dengue. — The  difficulty  in  the  differential 
diagnosis  of  these  two  diseases  lies  in  their  frequent  coexistence,  as  during 
the  epidemic  of  1897  in  parts  of  the  Southern  States.  During  the  autumn 
of  1897  the  profession  of  Texas  was  divided  on  the  question  of  the  exist- 
ence of  yellow  fever  in  the  State,  some  claiming  that  the  disease  was 
dengue,  others,  including  Guit^ras  and  West,  that  yellow  fever  also  existed. 
If  the  suspicious  cases  were  dengue,  break-bone  fever  is  a  much  more 
serious  disease  than  writers  state,  and  certain  of  the  symptoms,  particu- 
larly haemorrhages,  occur  in  a  larger  proportion  of  cases  than  has  been 
heretofore  acknowledged.  Of  the  other  symptoms,  too,  one  writer  states 
that  jaundice  of  mild  grade  was  the  rule  from  first  to  last.  Albumin  was 
not  infrequently  present  in  the  urine,  and  the  lack  of  correlation  between 
the  pulse  and  the  temperature  was  so  frequent  as  to  be  almost  the  rule. 
There  was  no  case  of  black  vomit.  Dengue,  as  I  have  stated  in  the  article 
on  that  disease,  prevailed  to  a  remarkable  extent  in  the  city  of  Galveston. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  cases  examined  by  Guit^ras  and  declared  by  him 
to  be  yellow  fever  were  truly  examples  of  that  disease,  there  is  the  anoma- 
lous— indeed,  unique — ^fact  of  an  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  in  a  city  which 
had  not  had  the  disease  in  epidemic  form  since  1867,  and  in  which  it  did 
not  assume  epidemic  proportions  and  did  not  increase  the  death-rate,  which 
for  the  months  of  August,  September,  and  October  of  189?  was  lower  than 
for  the  corresponding  three  months  in  1896  and  1895.  After  a  review 
of  the  local  literature  on  the  question,  I  confess  myself  to  be  quite  unable 
to  decide  upon  the  points  at  issue.  I  have  dwelt  upon  this  matter  in  order 
that  practitioners  may  realize  how  difficult  the  diagnosis  may  be  under 
certain  circumstances.  It  is  quite  useless  to  emphasize  in  parallel  columns 
the  differential  points  between  the  two  diseases.  Doubtless  in  a  majority 
of  all  the  cases  the  three  diagnostic  points  upon  which  Quit^ras  lays  stress 
— the  facies,  the  albuminuria,  and  the  slowing  of  the  pulse  with  mainte- 
nance or  elevation  of  the  fever — are  sufficient  for  the  diagnosis.  He  states, 
too,  that  jaundice,  which  does  sometimes  occur  in  dengue,  rarely  appears  as 
early  as  the  second  or  third  day  of  the  disease,  and  on  this  much  stress 
should  be  laid.  Haemorrhages  are  much  less  common  in  dengue,  hut  that 
they  do  occur  has  been  recognized  by  authorities  ever  since  the  time  of 
Rush.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  can  not  be  more  positive  on  this  all-important 
point,  but  when  an  expert  like  Dr.  John  Gnit^ras  is  in  doubt  it  behooves 
the  average  practitioner  to  be  humble. 
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(b)  From  Malarial  Fever. — In  tlie  early  etageB  of  an  epidemic  cases  are 
ver;  apt  to  be  mifitakeo  for  forms  of  malarial  fever.  In  the  Southern  States 
the  outbreaks  have  usually  been  in  the  late  summer  months,  the  very  season 
in  which  the  Eestivo-autumnel  irregular  malarial  fever  prevails.  Among 
the  points  to  be  specially  noted  are  the  absence  of  early  jaundice  in  ma* 
larial  fever.  Even  in  the  most  intense  types  of  infection  the  color  of  the 
skin  is  rarely  changed  within  four  or  five  days.  To  the  experienced  eye 
the  facies  would  be  of  considerable  help  if  the  case  was  seen  from  the 
outset.  Albumin  is  rarely  present  in  the  urine  so  early  as  the  second  day 
in  a  malarial  infection.  Other  important  points  are  tJie  marked  swelling 
of  the  spleen  in  malaria,  while  in  pure  yellow  fever  it  is  not  enlarged. 
Hfemorrfaages,  and  particularly  the  black  vomit,  epistaxis,  and  bleeding 
gums  are  very  rare  in  malarial  infection.  In  the  so-called  hemorrhagic 
malarial  fever  the  patient  has  usually  had  previous  attacks  of  malaria. 
Hsematuria  is  a  prominent  feature,  while  in  yellow  fever  it  is  by  no  means 
frequent.  A  special  point  of  greater  importance,  perhaps,  than  any  of 
these  general  symptomatic  features  is  the  careful  examination  of  the  blood 
for  malarial  parasites.  The  forms  to  be  looked  for  are  the  small,  ring- 
shaped  organisms  of  the  ffistivo-autumnal  infections.  As  a  rule,  their 
presence  is  readily  determined  by  any  one  familiar  with  their  general 
characters.  They  are,  however,  of  all  forms  the  most  difficult  to  recog- 
nize, and,  while  they  may  be  very  abundant,  there  are  cases  in  which  the 
organisms  are  extremely  scanty  in  the  peripheral  circulation.  The  work 
of  the  army  surgeons  in  Cuba  shows  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  there 
is  not  much  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  ffistivo-autumnal  fever  from 
yellow  fever. 

FrognosiB. — Id  its  graver  forms,  yellow  fever  is  one  of  the  most 
fatal  of  epidemic  diseases.  The  mortality  has  ranged,  in  various  epidemics, 
from  15  to  85  per  cent.  In  heavy  drinkers  and  those  who  have  been  ex- 
posed to  hardships  the  death-rate  is  much  higher  than  among  the  better 
classes.  In  the  epidemic  of  1ST8,  in  New  Orleans,  while  the  mortality  in 
hospitals  was  over  50  per  cent  of  the  white  and  21  per  cent  of  the  colored 
patients,  in  private  practice  it  was  not  more  than  10  per  cent  among  the 
white  patients.  The  death-rate  was  very  low  in  the  epidemic  of  1897. 
Favorable  symptoms  are  a  low  grade  of  fever,  slight  jaundice,  absence  of 
hffimorrhages,  and  a  free  secretion  of  urine.  If  the  temperature  rise  above 
103°  or  104°  during  the  first  two  days,  the  outlook  is  serious.  Black  vomit 
is  not  an  invariably  fatal  symptom.  Cases  with  suppression  of  urine,  de- 
lirium, coma,  and  convulsions  rarely  rcoovor. 

Prophylaxlfl.— It  is  scarcely  likely  that  quarantine  measures  will  be 
abandoned  before  full  confirmation  of  the  work  of  the  United  States  Yellow 
Fever  Commission;  but  meanwhile  every  means  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  disease  through  infected  mosquitoes.  There  are  three 
important  measures:  (1)  the  protection  of  the  sick  from  the  bites  of  mosqui- 
toes; (2)  the  screening  of  houses,  the  use  of  mosquito  nets,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  insects  in  the  house;  (3)  measures  such  as  already  referred  to 
under  malaria,  which  diminish  the  possibility  of  the  mosquito  breeding  in 
the  neighborhood  of  dwellings.     New-comers  should  be  particularly  careful 
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in  infected  regions,  and  medical  officers  in  charge  of  camps  shonld  exercise 
the  most  scrupuLoos  care  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infection  through 
moaquitoes. 

Treatment. — Careful  nnrBing  and  a  symptomatic  plan  of  treatment 
probably  give  the  best  rcBults.  The  patient  should  be  removed  at  once 
tiotn  the  infected  house.  Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  chilling  of  the 
skin,  and  sweating  should  be  promoted.  Bleeding  has  long  since  been 
abandoned.  An  early  purge,  followed  by  phenacetin  to  relieve  the  back- 
ache, is  recommended  by  Qeddings.  Of  special  remedies  quinine  is  warmly 
recommended,  and,  when  hemorrhage  seta  in,  the  perchtoride  of  irou. 
Digitalis,  aconite,  and  jaboraudi  have  been  employed.  Sternberg  advises 
the  following  miztnre:  Bicarbonate  of  soda,  150  grains;  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury, ^  grain;  pure  water,  1  quart.  Three  tablespoonfols  every  hoar.  This 
is  given  on  the  view  that  the  specific  agent  is  in  the  intestine,  and  that 
its  growth  may  possibly  be  restrained  by  this  antacid  and  antiseptic  mis- 
ture.  The  fever  is  best  treated  by  hydrotherapy.  There  are  sereral  reports 
of  the  good  effects  of  cold  baths,  sponging,  and  the  application  of  ice-cold 
water  to  the  head  and  the  extremities  in  this  disease.  Vomiting  is  a  very 
difficult  symptom  to  control.  Ice  in  small  quantities  is  probably  the  best 
remedy.  Cocaine  may  be  tried  in  doses  of  ^— (  gr.  every  hour  or  two  (Qed- 
dings). 

We  have  no  drug  which  can  be  depended  upon  to  check  the  hem- 
orrhages. Ergot  and  acetate  of  lead  and  opium  are  recommended.  The 
uratmic  symptoms  are  best  treated  by  the  hot  bath.  Stimulants  should  be 
given  freely  during  the  second  stage,  when  the  heart's  action  becomes 
feeble  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  collapse.  The  patient  should  be  carefully 
fed;  but  when  the  vomiting  is  incessant  it  is  best  not  to  irritate  the  stom- 
ach, but  to  give  nutritive  enemata  until  the  gastric  irrit&tion  is  allayed. 
Washing  out  the  lower  bowel  is  very  advantageous,  and  in  the  cases  with 
extreme  toxemia  the  subcutaneous  or  intravenous  injection  of  saline  solu- 
tion may  be  tried.  ' 

The  serum  treatment  introduced  by  Sanarelli  does  not  appear  to  have 
come  into  general  use. 


XXII.   THE  PLAGUE. 

Definition.  — A  specific,  infectious  disease  of  extraordinary  virulence 
and  very  rapid  course,  caused  by  bacillus  pestis,  characterized  by  in- 
flammation of  the  lymphatic  glands  (buboes),  carbuncles,  and  often  htem- 
orrhages. 

History  and  Oeoe:raphlcal  Diatribatlon.— The  disease  was 
probably  not  known  to  the  classical  Greek  writers.  The  eariiest  positive 
account  dates  from  the  second  century  of  our  era.  The  plague  of  Athens 
and  the  pestilence  of  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  were  apparently  not  this, 
disease  (Payne).  From  the  great  plague  in  the  days  of  Justinian  (sixth 
century)  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  epidemics  of  varying 
severity  occurred  in  Europe.    Among  the  most  disastrous  was  the  famous 
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"  black  death ''  of  the  fourteenth  century,  which  oTemn  Europe  aud  de> 
stToyed  a  fourth  of  the  population.  la  the  Beventeenth  century  it  raged 
virulently,  and  during  the  great  plague  of  London,  in  1G65,  about  70,000 
people  died.  During  the  ei^teenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  the  raragca 
of  the  disease  lessened. 

The  revival  of  the  plague  within  the  past  ten  years  has  aroused  uni- 
versal interest.  Since  the  outbreak  at  Hong-Kong,  in  1894,  the  disease 
has  appeared  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  The  most  serious  outbreak  has 
been  in  India,  particularly  in  the  Presidency  of  Bombay.  In  the  city  of 
Bombay  itself  within  nine  months  after  the  onset  at  least  20,000  people 
died  of  the  disease.  It  continues  to  spread  in  India.  In  Africa  outbreaks 
have  occurred  in  Egypt,  and  lately  at  the  Cape.  In  Europe  cases  have 
been  carried  to  different  ports  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  there  was  a  local 
outbreak  at  Oporto.  After  an  absence  of  more  tban  two  hundred  years, 
plague  obtained  a  foothold  in  Qreat  Britain,  and  in  Glasgow  there  was  a 
small  epidemic  in  the  autumn  of  1900.  A  few  cases  have  been  carried 
also  to  other  ports.  In  South  America  there  have  been  a  few  cases  at 
Brazilian  ports.  The  disease  reached  quarantine  in  New  York  in  Novem- 
ber, 1899.  In  San  Francisco  there  has  been  a  localized  epidemic  among 
the  Chinese,  In  Australia  the  disease  has  prevailed  in  Sydney  and  one 
or  two  other  towns. 

A  most  encouraging  circumstance  is  the  fact,  well  illustrated  in  Glas- 
gow and  San  Francisco,  that  the  disease  is  readily  held  in  check  by  proper 
sanitary  measures. 

Btlology. — ^The  speciiic  organism  of  the  disease  is  a  bacillus  discov- 
ered by  Kitasato  and  carefully  studied  by  Yersin  and  others.  It  resembles 
somewhat  the  bacillus  of  chicken  cholera,  and  grows  in  a  perfectly  char- 
acteristic manner.  The  bacillus  pestis  occurs  in  the  blood  and  in  the 
organs  of  the  body,  and  has  also  been  found  in  the  dust  and  in  the  eoU  of 
houses  in  which  the  patients  have  lived.  Flies  and  fleas  die  from  the  dis- 
ease, and  may  convey  the  infection.  Rats,  mice,  and  dogs  are  readily  in- 
fected, and  diseased  animals  will  convey  the  plague  to  healthy  ones.  Prior 
to  the  onset  of  epidemics  in  man  the  disease  has  prevailed  estensivcly 
among  the  rats. 

The  disease  prevails  most  frequently  in  hot  seasons,  though  an  out- 
break may  occur  during  the  coldest  weather  of  winter.  Persons  of  all  ages 
are  attacked.  It  spreads  chiefly  among  the  poorer  classes,  in  the  slums  of 
the  great  cities,  and,  in  fact,  wherever  the  hygienic  conditions  are  most 
faulty.  There  is  much  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  plague  is  a  soil  disease, 
the  virus  of  which,  like  that  of  anthrax  and  tetanus,  resides  permanently 
in  the  soil  of  the  affected  districts  (see  Payne  in  Allbutt's  System).  The 
method  of  spread  was  well  recognized  by  De  Foe:  "No  one  in  this  whole 
nation  ever  received  the  sickness  or  infection  but  who  received  it  in  the 
ordinary  way  of  infection  from  somebody,  or  the  clothes,  or  touch,  or 
stench  of  somebody  that  was  infected  before." 

While  the  virus  of  the  plague  may  be  communicated  from  one  person 
to  another  through  the  air,  the  disease  has  not  the  extreme  contagiousness 
of  small-pox  or  of  scarlet  fever.    It  attaches  itself  particularly  to  houses 
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bud  to  the  clotliiiig  and  bedding.  In  the  Bombay  epidemic  few  attendants 
upon  the  sick — nurses  and  physicians — have  been  attacited,  and  a  writer 
states  that  among  the  hundreds  of  British  troops  daily  employed  on  cordon 
duty  and  search  parties  and  in  the  disinfection  of  houses  not  a  single  case 
occurred, 

Clinioal  FonnB. — PastlA  HiooT. — In  this  variety,  also  known  as  the 
ambulant,  the  patient  has  a  few  days  of  fever,  with  swelling  of  the  glands 
of  the  groin,  and  possibly  suppuration.  He  may  not  be  ill  enough  to  seek 
inecBcal  relief.  These  cases,  often  found  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  an 
epidemic,  are  a  very  serious  danger  in  a  community,  as  the  urine  and  faeces 
contain  bacilli 

Bobonlo  Fltf^. — This  constitutes  the  common  variety,  17.65  per  cent 
of  11,600  cases  of  plague  treated  in  the  Arthur  Road  Hospital,  Bombay 
(S.  H.  Cboksy).  The  stage  of  invasion  is  characterized  by  headache,  back- 
ache, stiffness  of  the  limbe,  a  feeling  of  anxiety  and  restlessness,  and  great 
depression  of  spirits.  There  is  a  steady  rise  in  the  fever  until  the  evening 
of  the  third  or  fourth  day,  when  there  is  a  drop  of  two  or  three  degrees. 
There  is  then  a  secondary  fever,  as  some  writers  describe  it,  in  which  the 
temperature  reaches  a  still  higher  point.  The  tongue  becomes  brown, 
collapse  symptoms  are  apt  to  supervene,  and  in  very  severe  infections  the 
patient  may  die  at  this  stage.  In  at  least  two-thirds  of  all  cases  there  are 
glandular  swellings  or  buboes.  An  analysis  of  9,500  cases  of  buboes  gave 
more  than  5i  per  cent  with  the  glands  of  the  groin  affected.  The  swelling 
appears  usually  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  day.  Resolution  may  occur, 
or  suppuration,  or  in  rare  cases  gangrene.  Suppuration  is  a  favorable 
feature,  as  noted  by  De  Foe  in  his  graphic  account  of  the  London  plague. 

Petcchiie  very  commonly  show  themselves,  and  may  be  very  extensive. 
These  have  been  called  the  "  plague  spots,"  or  the  "  tokens  of  the  disease," 
and  gave  to  it  in  the  middle  agea  the  name  of  the  Black  Death.  Hsemor- 
rhages  from  the  mocous  membranes  may  also  occur;  in  some  epidemics 
haemoptysis  has  been  especially  frequent. 

Septiosmie  Fla^B. — In  this  form,  which  is  the  most  rapid,  the  patient 
snccnmbn  in  three  or  four  days  with  a  virulent  infection  before  the  buboes 
appear.  This  form  constituted  14.35  per  cent  of  the  11,600  cases.  Hsem- 
orrhages  are  common.    The  bacilli  can  be  obtained  from  the  blood. 

PaflonoiLii)  Plague. — This  remarkable  variety  presents  the  featarcs  of 
a  pneumonia,  and  the  sputum  contains  the  bacilli  in  enormous  numbers. 
It  is  even  more  fatal  than  the  septictemic  type.  The  mortality  in  514 
cases  was  96.69  per  cent.  It  is  of  short  duration.  The  fever  ia  high,  the 
respirations  rapid,  the  pneumonia  is  chiefly  lobular,  the  sputa  hemor- 
rhagic, and  contain  the  iMcilli  in  almost  pure  culture. 

In  other  varieties  the  chief  manifestations  may  be  in  the  skin  and 
subcutaneous  tissues,  or  in  the  intestines,  causing  diarrhoea  and  sometimes 
the  features  of  typhoid  fever. 

Prophylaxis, — Careful  hygienic  measures  should  be  carried  out,  and 
all  persons  sick  of  the  disease  should  he  isolated.  The  most  thorough 
dbinfection  of  the  evacuations  should  be  carried  out.  The  bodies  of  vic- 
tims should  he  cremated.    Patients  who  have  recovered  should  be  kept  in 
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isolation  for  at  least  a  moiitli.  A  moet  important  prophylactic  mea&nre 
relates  to  the  destruction  of  rate,  which  are  probably  the  chief  agents  in 
the  distribution  of  the  disease.  As  Dr.  Ashburton  Thompson  remarks  (Re- 
port on  Plague  at  Sydney),  "  during  an  epidemic  the  only  proceeding  of 
much  value  is  destruction  of  rate  and  of  their  nests,  burrows,  and  habitual 
haunts,  and  those  others  which  are  calculated  to  prevent  access  of  aur\-iving 
rats  to  proximity  with  human  beings — in  other  words,  to  expel  them  from 
occupied  premises,  and  to  keep  them  outside.  ...  On  premises  where  in- 
digenous cases  bad  occurred,  moreover,  the  presence  of  freshly  decked 
rats  was  discovered  quite  often  enough  to  support  the  general  proposition 
that  the  danger  of  contracting  plague  stood  in  relation  to  the  presence  of 
rats  in  dwellings  or  jncloeed  premises.  A  general  slaughter  of  rats  would 
answer  the  purpose,  if  it  could  be  carried  out  quickly  and  with  tolerable 
completeness." 

Diagnoflia. — At  the  early  stage  of  an  oatbreak  plague  cases  are  easily 
overlooked,  but  if  the  suspicious  cases  are  carefully  studied  by  a  compe- 
tent bacteriologist,  there  is  no  disease  which  can  be  more  positively  identi- 
fied. The  San  Francisco  epidemic  illuetrates  this.  The  nature  of  the  cases 
was  recognized  by  Kellog  and  by  Kinyoun,  but  with  an  amazing  stupidity 
(which  was  shared  by  not  a  few  physicians,  who  should  have  known  better) 
the  Governor  of  the  State  refused  to  recognize  the  presence  of  plague,  and 
the  United  States  Government  had  to  intervene  and  send  a  board  of  experts 
to  settle  the  question.  In  the  early  Glasgow  cases  Dr.  Colvin,  while  sus- 
pecting typhoid  fever,  saw  that  there  was  something  nnusual,  and  at  once 
took  precautionary  measures.  Probably,  too,  the  association  of  four  cases 
in  one  family  made  bim  suspicious.  The  limitation  of  the  outbreak  was 
due  to  the  prompt  and  effective  measures  taken  by  Dr.  A.  K.  Chalmers 
and  his  associates.  The  widespread  prevalence  of  the  disease  makes  it 
the  imperative  duty  of  the  health  authorities  to  have  on  hand,  in  con- 
nection with  large  ports,  skilled  men  who  can  promptly  make  the  bac- 
teriological diagnosis.  There  are  dangers  from  the  cultures  in  laboratories, 
as  shown  by  the  sad  experiences  of  Vienna,  but  with  proper  precautions 
they  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Treatment. — In  a  disease  the  mortality  of  which  may  reach  as  high 
as  80  or  90  per  cent  the  question  of  treatment  resolves  itself  into  making 
the  patient  as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  following  out  certain  general 
principles  such  as  guide  us  in  the  care  of  fever  patients.  Cantlie  recom- 
mends purgation  and  stimulation  from  the  outset,  and  the  use  of  morphia 
for  the  pain.  The  local  treatment  of  the  buboes  is  important.  Ice  may  be 
applied  to  them,  and  good  results  apparently  follow  the  injection  of  the 
bichloride  of  mercury.  The  pyrexia  of  the  disease  is  best  treated  by 
systematic  hydrotherapy.  Antipyrin  and  depressing  drugs  should  be 
avoided. 

PTeveniive  Inoculation. — Haffkine  uses  sterilized  bouillon  cultures  of 
the  bacillus,  which  appear  to  confer  immunity  lasting  for  a  month  or 
more.  The  reports  on  the  whole  are  favorable.  Yersin  has  prepared  an 
antitoxic  serum,  which  has  been  used  extensively  in  the  East,  sometimes 
with  favorable  results.    Koux  has  also  prepared  a  serum,  which  is  on  the 
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market,  and  which  is  used  for  immimizing  as  for  a  therapeutic  agent. 
Lu&tig's  scrum  has  been  used  extenalTcly  in  India,  and  there  are  reports 
from  Bombay  which  indicate  that  it  has  a  distinctly  favorable  influence 
on  the  course  of  the  disease. 


XXlll.   DYSENTERY. 

D^nitioik. — A  clinical  term  embracing  several  varieties  of  intestinal 
flux — the  acute  forms  characterized  by  pain,  frequent  passages  of  blood 
and  mucus,  the  more  chronic  by  diarrhoea  alternating  with  constipation, 
and  a  tendency  to  recurrence.  Anatohiically  there  is  inflammation,  and 
in  the  chronic  cases  ulceration,  of  the  large  bowel. 

Q^oeral  Stlology. — Owing  to  improved  sanitation,  the  diseases  de- 
scribed under  dysentery  have  become  less  frequent.  In  temperate  climates 
sporadic  cases  occur  from  time  to  time,  and  at  intervals  epidemics  prevail, 
particularly  in  overcrowded  institutions.  The  statistics  of  general  hos- 
pitals for  the  past  twenty  years  show  a  decided  decrease  in  the  number 
of  cases  admitted.  Becords  of  widespread  epidemics  have  been  collected 
by  Woodward.  The  most  serious  was  that  which  prevaUed  from  1847  to 
1856.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  epidemics  of  the  disease  have  become 
less  frequent.  In  institutions,  particularly  in  overcrowded  asylums,  dysen- 
tery is  very  common,  and  this  form  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  valuable 
report  by  Mott  and  Durham.  In  the  tropics  "  dysentery  is  a  destructive 
giant  compared  to  which  strong  drink  is  a  mere  phantom  "  (Macgrogor). 
Dysentery  is  one  of  the  great  camp  diseases,  and  it  has  been  more  destruc- 
tive to  armies  than  powder  and  shot.  In  the  Federal  service  during  the  _ 
civil  war,  according  to  Woodward,*  there  were  259,071  cases  of  acute 
and  28,451  cases  of  chronic,  dysentery.  The  last  report  (1900)  of  Surgeon- 
General  Sternberg  shows  that  the  disease  has  prevailed  in  Porto  Rico,  the 
Philippines,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  Cuba.  In  the  South  African  campaign 
dysentery  has  prevailed  widely, 

A  careful  study  is  needed  of  the  acute  dysenteries  of  temperate  regions, 
more  particularly  of  the  outbreaks  which  occur  from  time  to  time.  Pro- 
visionally the  following  forms  may  he  described: 

Acute  Spe(dflc  DyBentery. — For  many  years  a  very  fatal  form  of 
dysentery  has  prevailed  in  Japan,  particularly  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
months,  having  a  mortality  of  from  26  to  37  per  cent;  in  1899  there  were 
125,989  cases,  with  26,709  deaths  (Eldridge).  A  Japanese  observer,  Shiga, 
found  in  connection  with  it  a  bacillus  with  special  characters.  Flexner 
and  Barker,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Commission  for  the  Study  of  Tropical 
Diseases,  found  in  the  dysentery  in  the  Philippine  Islands  an  identical 
organism,  and  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of  very  careful  study  by 
Flexner,  and  also  by  R.  P.  Strong,  Musgrave,  and  Craig,  of  the  United 
States  army.    It  has  also  been  found  in  cases  of  dysentery  from  Porto  Rico. 

•  Medical  «nd  Sargical  History  of  the  Wsr  of  tha  Rebellion,  Medical,  vol,  iL  The 
most  eshftiiRtiTe  treatise  eitaot  on  intestinal  fluxes— an  enduring  monument  to  the  indus- 
try and  ability  of  the  antbor. 
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The  organiem  appears  to  be  constantly  present  in  the  acnte  dysentery  of 
the  tropica.  It  iB  pathogenic  to  animals,  and  Flexner  has  prodnced  in 
rabbits  a  typical  acute  colitis  by  subcutaneous  inoculation  of  cultures.  The 
organism  agglutinates  with  the  blood-serum  of  cases  of  acute  dysentery. 

B.  dysenteries.— Bacillus  of  average  length  of  B.  typhosus.  Grows 
readily  upon  all  culture  media.  Colonies  upon  gelatin,  when  fully  devel- 
oped, show  a  grape-leaf  appearance.  There  is  no  liquefaction  of  gelatin. 
Sugars  are  not  fermented  and  milk  is  not  coagulated.  In  litmus  milk 
there  is  at  first  a  small  amount  of  acid  production  which  is  followed  by 
alkalinization.  The  bacillus  when  first  isolated  is  slightly  motile,  but 
quickly  loses  its  motility  in  artificial  cultivations.  Flagella  have  not  been 
demonstrated.  Feeding  animals  on  the  bacilli,  unless  the  intestinal  tract 
is  previously  irritated  with  chemicals,  has  no  effect.  Feeding  after  irrita- 
tion sets  up  colitis  in  cats  and  dogs.  Intraperitoneal  and  subcutaneous 
injections  into  mice,  rabbits,  and  guinea-pigs  are  lethal.  In  the  rabbit, 
subcutaneous  injectiouB  have,  in  some  instances,  given  rise  to  extensive 
pseudo-membranous  inflammations  of  the  ceecum  (Flexner). 

Id  Manila,  according  to  the  figures  by  Strong  and  Muegrave,  of  1,328 
cases  71S  were  of  the  acute  specific  variety,  55  suspected  specific  cases, 
and  561  of  amcebic  dysentery.  Kruse,  in  an  outbreak  at  Laar  in  Germany, 
in  which  300  persons  were  attacked,  has  isolated  an  identical  bacillus.  In 
the  epidemic  in  the  Lancaster  County  Asylum,  so  fully  reported  by  Gem- 
mel,  Goodliffe  found  an  organism  which  evidently  has  close  affinities  with 
Shiga's  bacillus.  Outbreaks  in  temperate  regions  should  be  most  carefully 
studied,  as  it  seems  probable  that  the  disease  is  identical  with  the  acute 
specific  dysentery  of  the  tropics. 

Clinical  Features. — It  ocurs  sporadically,  and  at  intervals  prevails  in 
epidemic  form.  For  many  years  now  it  has  recurred  in  the  autumn  in 
Japan  with  great  severity.  In  the  Philippines  it  is  widely  spread  over 
the  islands,  and  appears  chieHy  toward  the  end  of  the  rainy  season.  The 
precise  channel  of  infection  is  not  known,  but  it  is  possibly  through  the 
drinking-water.  According  to  Strong  and  Musgrave,  the  period  of  incu- 
bation is  not  more  than  forty-eight  hours. 

The  onset,  which  is  usually  sudden,  is  characterized  by  slight  fever, 
pain  in  t^e  abdomen,  and  frequent  stools.  At  first  mucus  is  passed,  hut 
within  twenty-four  hours  blood  appears  with  it,  or  there  is  pure  blood. 
There  is  a  constant  desire  to  go  to  stool,  with  great  straining  and  tenes- 
mus; every  hour  or  half  hour  there  may  be  a  small  amount  of  blood  and 
mucus  passed.  The  temperature  rises  and  may  reach  103°  or  104°.  The 
pulse  increases  in  frequency,  and  in  the  severer  cases  becomes  very  small. 
The  tongue  is  coated  with  a  white  fur,  and  there  is  excessive  thirst.  In 
the  very  acute  cases  the  patient  becomes  seriously  ill  within  forty-eight 
hours,  the  movements  increase  in  frequency,  the  pain  is  of  great  intensity, 
the  patient  becomes  delirious,  and  death  may  occur  on  the  third  or  fourth 
day.  In  cases  of  moderate  severity  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  abates, 
the  stools  lessen,  the  temperature  falls,  and  within  two  or  three  weeks 
the  patient  is  convalescent.  The  mortality  in  the  severe  forms  is  very 
high,  and  the  Japanese  records  show  how  fatal  the  disease  Is.    There  is  a 
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subacute  form  which  lasts  for  many  weeks  or  moDths.  The  patients  be- 
come greatly  emaciated,  having  from  three  to  five  stools  in  the  twenty- 
four  hoars.  In  this  form,  too,  the  bacillus  dysenteri»  is  found,  and  it 
agglutinates  readily  with  the  blood  serum.  Strong  and  Muegrave  have 
fotmd  it  as  early  as  the  third  day.    Amoebffi  are  not  found  in  the  stools. 

Motiid  Anatomy. — In  the  acute  cases,  when  death  has  occurred  on 
the  fourth  to  the  seyenth  day,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intes- 
tine is  swollen,  of  a  deep-red  color,  and  presents  elevated,  coarse  corruga- 
tions and  folds.  In  addition  to  the  intense  hyperemia  there  are  spots  of 
hfemorrhage  scattered  through  the  swollen  mucosa.  Over  the  surface 
there  is  usually  a  superficial  necrotic  layer,  which  can  be  brushed  off  lightly 
with  the  finger.  This  may  be  in  patches,  or  uniform  over  large  areas. 
There  is  no  ulceration,  only  the  superficial,  general  necrosis  of  the  mucosa. 
The  solitary  follicles  are  swollen  and  red,  hut  the  prominence  is  obscured 
in  the  iuTolvement  of  the  entire  mucosa.  In  cases  of  great  intensity  the 
entire  coats  of  the  colon  may  be  stiff  and  thick,  and  the  mucous  membrane 
enormously  increased  in  thickness,  grayish  black  in  color,  extensively 
necrotic,  and,  in  places,  gangrenous.  The  serous  surface  is  often  deeply 
injected.  The  ileum  is,  in  many  cases,  involved,  having  a  deeply  hemor- 
rhagic mucosa,  with  a  superficial  necrosis.  In  the  subacute  cases  there 
is  not  the  same  great  thickening  of  the  intestinal  wall,  the  solitary  fol- 
licles are  more  swollen,  there  is  less  necrosis,  and,  while  there  are  no 
ulcers,  there  are  superficial  erosions. 

AzaceUo  DyBentery. — This  is  a  widely  prevalent  form,  which  has 
been  described  in  Egypt,  in  India,  and  in  the  tropics.  It  is  the  commonest 
variety  throughout  the  United  States,  and  is  exceedingly  common  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  It  is  endemic,  the  cases  sometimes  increasing  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  form  an  epidemic.  Sporadic  instances  apparently  occur 
in  all  temperate  regions. 

Amc^a  Dysenterice. — The  organism  was  first  described  by  Lambl  in 
1859,  and  subsequently  by  Losh.  Kartulis  found  them  in  the  stools  of 
the  endemic  dysentery  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  liver  abscesses.  In  1890 
I  found  them  in  a  case  of  dysentery  with  abscess  of  the  liver  originating  in 
Panama.  Subsequently  from  my  wards  a  series  of  cases  was  described 
by  Councilman  and  Lafleur,  Since  then  numbers  of  observations  have 
been  made  by  Dock  in  this  country,  by  Quincke  and  Hoos  in  Germany,  and 
by  many  others.  The  little  flakes  of  mucus  or  pus  in  the  stools  should  be 
selected  for  examination  or  the  mucus  obtained  by  passing  a  soft-rubber 
catheter.  Students  must  team  to  distinguish  from  amceha  the  swollen, 
altered  epithelial  cells,  which  are  round,  with  granular  protoplasm. 

Amoeba  dysenteriffi  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  n  in  diameter,  and  con- 
sist of  a  clear  outer  zone  (ectosarc),  and  a  granular  inner  zone  (endosarc), 
and  contain  a  nucleus  and  one  or  two  vacuoles.  The  movements  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  ordinary  amceba,  consisting  of  slight 
protrusions  of  the  protoplasm.  They  vary  a  good  deal,  and  usually  may 
be  intensified  by  having  the  slide  heated.  Not  infrequently  the  amoeba 
contain  red  blood-corpuscles  which  they  have  included.  In  the  tissues  they 
are  very  readily  recognized  by  suitable  stains.    They  may  be  in  e 
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nnmberB,  and  Bometimes  the  field  of  the  microBcope  ie  completely  occupied 
by  them.  In  the  pus  of  a  liver  abaeeaa  they  may  be  very  abundant,  though 
in  large,  long-standing  absceBseB  they  may  not  be  found  until  after  a  few 
dajB,  when  the  pus  begins  to  discharge  from  the  wall  of  the  abscess  cavity. 
In  tiie  Bputum  in  the  cases  of  pnlmono-hepatic  abscesB  they  are  leadil; 
recognized.  There  are  probably  difierent  varietiea  of  amcebee.  They  have 
been  found  in  the  stools  of  perfectly  healthy  persons.  Quincke  and  Boos 
recognize  three  varieties,  and  Strong  describes  two  distinct  forms  in 
Manila,  only  one  of  which  is  pathogenic. 

The  relative  frequency  of  this  form  of  dysentery  in  the  tropics  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  experience  of  the  United  States  army  in  Manila.  As 
already  stated,  the  figures  given  by  Strong  are  of  1,328  cases;  561  were  of 
the  amcebic  variety. 

In  this  region  the  amoebic  dysentery  is  the  common  variety;  and  the 
cases  of  acute  and  chronic  dysentery  admitted  to  my  wards  during  the  past 
twelve  years  have  been  almost  exclusively  of  this  form. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — ^The  lesions  are  found  in  the  large  intestine,  some- 
times in  the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum.  Abscess  of  the  liver  is  a  common 
sequence.    Perforation  into  the  right  lung  is  not  infrequent. 

Intestines. — The  lesions  consist  of  ulceration,  produced  by  preceding 
infiltration,  general  or  local,  of  the  submucosa,  due  to  an  oedematous  con- 
dition and  to  multiplication  of  the  fixed  cells  of  the  tissue.  In  the  earliest 
stage  these  local  infiltrations  appear  as  hemispherical  elevations  above  the 
general  level  of  the  mucosa.  The  mucous  membrane  over  these  soon  be- 
comes necrotic  and  is  cast  oS,  exposing  the  infiltrated  submucous  tissue  as 
a  grayish-yellow  gelatinous  mass,  which  at  first  forms  the  floor  of  the 
ulcer,  but  is  subsequently  cast  off  as  a  slough. 

TTie  individual  ulcers  are  round,  oval,  or  irregular,  with  infiltrated, 
undermined  edges.  The  visible  aperture  is  often  small  compared  to  the 
loss  of  tissne  beneath  it,  the  ulcers  undermining  the  mucosa,  coalescing, 
and  forming  sinuous  tracts  bridged  over  by  apparently  normal  mucous 
membrane.  According  to  the  stage  at  which  the  lesions  are  observed,  the 
floor  of  the  ulcer  may  be  formed  by  the  submucous,  the  muscular,  or  the 
serous  coat  of  the  intestine.  The  ulceration  may  aifect  the  whole  or  some 
portion  only  of  the  large  intestine,  particularly  the  CKCum,  the  hepatic 
and  sigmoid  flexures,  and  the  rectum.  In  severe  cases  the  whole  of  the 
intestine  is  much  thickened  and  riddled  with  ulcers,  with  only  here  and 
there  islands  of  intact  mucous  membrane. 

The  disease  advances  by  progressive  infiltration  of  the  connective-tissue 
layers  of  the  intestine,  which  produces  necrosis  of  the  overlying  structures. 
Thus,  in  severe  cases  there  may  be  in  different  parts  of  the  bowel  slough- 
ing en  masse  of  the  mucosa  or  of  the  muscularis,  and  the  same  process  is 
ol»erved,  but  not  so  conspicuously,  in  the  less  severe  forms. 

In  some  cases  a  secondary  diphtheritic  inflammation  complicates  the 
original  lesions. 

Healing  takes  place  by  the  gradual  formation  of  fibrous  tissue  in  the 
floor  and  at  the  edges  of  the  ulcers,  which  may  ultimately  result  in  partial 
and  irregular  strictures  of  the  bowel. 
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Microscopical  examination  sbovs  a  notable  absence  of  the  products  of 
pumlcDt  inflammation.  In  the  infiltrated  tissues  polynuclear  leucocytes 
are  seldom  found,  and  never  constitute  puruleut  collections.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  proliferation  of  the  fixed  connective-tissue  cells.  Amcebse 
are  found  more  or  less  abundantly  in  the  tissues  at  the  base  of  and  around 
the  ulcers,  in  the  lymphatic  spaces,  and  occasionally  in  the  blood-veBsels. 

The  lesions  in  the  liver  are  of  two  kinds:  firstly,  local  necroses  of  the 
parenchyma,  scattered  throughout  the  organ  and  possibly  due  to  the  action 
of  chemical  products  of  the  amcebse;  and,  secondly,  abscesses.  These  may 
be  single  or  multiple.  When  single  they  are  generally  in  the  right  lobe, 
either  toward  the  convex  surface  near  its  diaphragmatic  attachment,  or 
on  the  concave  surface  in  proximity  to  the  bowel.  Multiple  abscesses  are 
email  and  generally  superficial.  In  an  early  stage  the  abscesses  are  grayish- 
yellow,  with  sharply  defined  contours,  and  contain  a  spongy  necrotic  ma- 
terial, with  more  or  less  fluid  in  its  intersticeB.  The  larger  abscesses  have 
ragged  necrotic  walls,  and  contain  a  more  or  less  viscid,  greenish -yellow 
or  reddish-yellow  purulent  material  mixed  with  blood  and  shreds  of  liver- 
tissue.  The  older  abscesses  have  fibrous  walls  of  a  dense,  almost  carti- 
laginons  toughness.  A  section  of  the  abscess  wall  shows  an  inner  necrotic 
zone,  a  middle  zone  in  which  there  is  great  proliferation  of  the  connective- 
tissne  cells  and  compression  and  atrophy  of  the  liver-cells,  and  an  outer 
zone  of  intense  hypenemia.  There  is  the  same  absence  of  purulent  inflam- 
mation as  in  the  intestine,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  a  secondary  in- 
fection with  pyogenic  organisms  has  taken  place.  The  material  from  the 
abscess  cavity  shows  chiefly  fatty  and  granular  detritus,  few  cellular  eie< 
ments,  and  amcebffi  in  variable  numbers,  which  are  also  found  in  the  abscess 
walls,  chiefly  in  the  inner  necrotic  zone.  Matlory  has  devised  a  differential 
stain,  by  which  they  can  be  distinguished  in  tissues.  Cultures  are  usually 
sterile.  Lesions  in  the  lungs  are  seen  when  an  abscess  of  the  liver — as  so 
frequently  happens — points  toward  the  diaphragm  and  extends  by  con- 
tinuity through  it  into  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung. 

Symptoms. — The  cases  may  be  divided  into  the  acute  and  chronic 
forma. 

Acute  Amc^iie  Dysentery. — Many  cases  have  an  acute  onset.  Pain  and 
tenesmus  are  severe.  The  stools  are  bloody,  or  mucus  and  blood.  In  very 
severe  cases  there  may  be  constant  tenesmus,  with  pain  of  the  greatest 
intensity,  and  the  paesage  every  few  minutes  of  a  little  blood  and  mucna. 
In  some  cases  large  sloughs  are  passed.  The  temperature  as  a  mle  is  not 
high.  The  patient  may  become  rapidly  emaciated;  the  heart's  action  be- 
comes feeble,  and  death  may  occur  within  a  week  of  the  onset.  Among  the 
other  symptoms  to  he  mentioned  are  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels,  which 
occurred  in  seven  cases;  perforation  of  an  ulcer,  which  occurred  in  four 
cases,  with  general  peritonitis.  While  in  a  majority  of  the  instances  the 
patient  recovers,  in  others  the  disease  drags  on  and  becomes  chronic.  In 
a  few  cases,  after  the  separation  of  the  sloughs,  there  is  extensive  ulcera- 
tion remaining,  with  thidcening  and  induration  of  the  colon,  and  the 
patient  has  constant  diarrhoea,  loses  weight,  and  ultimately  dies  exhausted, 
ngoally  within  three  months  of  the  onset.    With  the  exception  of  cancer 
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of  the  teeophagufi  and  anorexia  oervosa,  no  such  extreme  grade  of  emacia- 
tion is  seen  as  in  these  cases.  Extensive  ulceration  of  the  cornea  may 
occur. 

Ckronie  Amtdnc  Dysentery. — The  disease  may  be  subacute  from  the 
onset,  and  gradually  posses  into  a  chronic  stage,  the  special  characteristic 
of  which  is  alternating  periods  of  constipation  with  diarrhcea.  These  may 
occur  over  a  period  of  from  six  months  to  a  year  or  more.  Some  of  our 
patients  have  been  admitted  to  the  hospital  five  or  six  times  within  a 
period  of  two  years.  During  the  exacerbations  there  are  pain,  frequent 
passages  of  mucus  and  blood,  and  a  Blight  rise  of  temperature.  Many  of 
these  patients  do  not  feel  very  ill,  and  retain  their  nutrition  in  a  remark- 
able way;  indeed,  in  this  region  it  is  rare  in  the  chronic  amcebic  form  to  see 
the  extreme  emaciation  so  common  in  the  chronic  cases  from  the  tropics. 
In  them  the  alternating  periods  of  improvement  with  attacks  of  diarrhoea 
are  the  rule.  The  appetite  is  capricious,  the  digestion  disordered,  and 
slight  errors  in  diet  are  apt  to  be  followed  at  once  by  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  stools.  The  tongue  is  often  red,  glazed,  and  beefy.  In  pro- 
tracted cases  the  emaciation  may  be  extreme. 

Acuta  Catairlial  Dysentery,  Aeate  BeoKwlitis. — This  may  occur  spo- 
radically or  endemically,  and  is  the  variety  most  frequently  found  in  tem- 
perate climates  and  in  children. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  lesions  are  confined  to  the  large  bowel;  some- 
times the  ileum  also  is  involved.  The  mucous  membrane  is  injected, 
swollen,  and  often  covered  with  tenacious  blood-stained  mucus.  The  most 
striking  feature  is  the  enlargement  of  the  solitary  follicles,  which  stand 
out  prominently  from  the  mucous  membrane.  In  very  acute  forms,  as  in 
children,  the  picture  is  that  of  an  acute  follicular  colitis.  In  more  pro- 
tracted cases  the  follicles  suppurate  or  are  capped  with  an  area  of  necrotic 
tissue.  In  other  instances  the  sloughs  have  separated  and  the  entire  colon 
presents  numerous  ulcers,  most  of  which  have  developed  from  the  follicles, 
while  others  have  resulted  from  necrosis  and  sloughing  of  the  intervening 
tissue. 

Symptoms. — There  may  be  preliminary  dyspepsia  or  slight  pains  in  the 
abdomen.  Chills  are  rare.  Diarrh<£a  is  the  most  constant  initial  symp- 
tom, and  at  first  is  not  painful.  Usually  within  thirty-six  hours  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  the  disease  develop — abdominal  pain  of  a  colicky, 
griping  character  and  frequent  stools,  which  are  passed  with  straining  and 
tenesmus;  the  constitutional  disturbance  is  variable,  and  in  mild  cases 
may  be  slight.  The  temperature  is  not  high;  at  the  outset  the  range  may 
be  102°  or  103°.  The  tongue  is  furred  and  moist,  and  as  the  disease  pro- 
gresses becomes  red  and  glazed.  Nausea  and  vomiting  may  be  present, 
but,  as  a  nile,  the  patient  retains  nourishment.  The  constant  desire  to  go 
to  stool  and  the  straining  or  tenesmus  are  the  most  distressing  symptoms. 
The  abdomen  may  be  flat  and  hard.  The  thirst  is  often  excessive.  The 
stools  in  this  variety  of  dysentery  have  the  follow,ing  characters:  During 
the  first  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  they  consist  of  more  or  less  clear 
mucus  and  blood  mi,xed  with  small  fsecal  scybala.  After  this  they  become 
purely  gelatinous  and  bloody,  and  are  small  and  frequent,  from  fifteen  to 
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two  hmidred  in  twenty-four  hours,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  case. 
About  the  end  of  the  first  week  the  mucus  becomes  opaque,  the  proportion 
of  blood  diminiahea,  and  grayish  or  brownish  shreddy  material  appears  in 
the  stools,  which  become  gradually  reduced  in  frequency.  At  this  time 
they  may  be  wholly  composed  of  a  greenish  pnltaceous  material  with  mucus. 
As  the  disease  subsides,  ftecal  matter  again  appears  in  the  stools,  increasing 
in  amount  until  they  become  normal.  Microscopical  examination  of  the 
glairy  bloody  stools  shows  red  blood -corpuscles,  few  or  many  leucocytes, 
and  constantly  large,  swollen,  round  or  oval  epithelioid  cells,  containing 
fat-drops  and  vacuoles.  These  are  not  infrequently  mistaken  for  amoebie. 
Occasionally  the  cercomottas  intestinalts  is  seen  in  large  nnmbera.  The  ba- 
cillus pyocyaneuB  has  been  found  by  F.  C.  Curtis  in  a  recent  epidemic  at 
Hartwick,  N.  T.  Kot  only  was  it  present  in  the  stools  in  large  numbers, 
but  it  was  isolated  from  the  drinking-water  in  almost  pure  culture. 

Dlphtheritie  Dysentery. — A  form  of  colitis  or  enterocolitis  in  which 
areas  of  necrosis  occur  in  the  mucous  membranes,  which  on  separation 
leave  ulcers.  This  occurs:  (a)  As  a  primary  disease  coming  on  acutely 
and  sometimes  proving  fatal.  In  its  milder  grades  the  tops  of  the  folds 
of  the  colon  are  capped  with  a  thin,  yellow  exudate.  In  severer  forms 
the  colon  is  enormously  enlarged,  the  walls  are  thickened,  stiiT,  and  infil- 
trated, and  the  mucosa,  from  the  ileo-cBecal  valve  to  the  rectum,  is  repre- 
sented by  a  tough,  yellowish  material,  in  which  on  section  no  trace  of  the 
glandular  elements  can  be  seen.  The  condition  is  one  of  extensive  necrosis 
of  the  mucosa.  There  are  cases  in  which  this  necrosis  is  superficial,  in- 
Tolving  only  the  upper  layers  of  the  mucous  membrane;  but  in  the  most 
advanced  forms  it  may  be,  as  in  the  description  by  Rokitansky,  "a  black, 
rotten,  friable,  charred  mass."  The  areas  of  necrosis  may  be  more  local- 
ized, and  large  sloughs  are  formed  which  may  be  a  half  to  three  fourths 
of  an  inch  in  thickness  and  extend  to  the  serosa.  There  are  instances  in 
whicb  this  condition  is  confined  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  large  bowel. 
In  cases  which  last  for  many  weeks  the  sloughs  separate  and  may  be 
thrown  off,  sometimes  in  large  tubular  pieces.  The  relation  of  this  form 
to  the  specific  dysentery  of  the  tropica  remains  to  be  determined. 

(&)  Secondary  Diphtheritic  Dysentery. — This  occurs  as  a  terminal  event 
in  many  acute  and  chronic  diseases.  It  is  not  infrequent  in  chronic  heart 
affections,  in  Bright" s  disease,  and  in  cachectic  states  generally.  In  acute 
diseases  it  is,  as  pointed  out  by  Bristowe,  most  frequently  associated  with 
pneumonia.  Anatomically  there  may  be  only  a  thin,  superficial  infiltra- 
tion of  the  upper  layer  of  the  mucosa  in  localized  regions,  particularly  along 
the  ridges  and  folds  of  the  colon,  often  extending  into  the  ileum.  In 
severer  forms  the  entire  mucosa  may  be  involved  and  necrotic,  Bometimes 
having  a  rough,  granular  appearance.  In  the  secondary  colitis  of  pneu- 
monia  the  exndation  may  be  pseudo-membranous  and  form  a  firm,  thin, 
white  pellicle  which  seems  to  lie  upon,  not  within,  the  mucous  membrane. 

Symptoms. — The  clinical  features  of  diphtheritic  dysentery  are  very 
varied.  In  the  acute  primary  cases  the  patient  from  the  outset  is  often 
extremely  ill,  vfith  high  fever,  great  prostration,  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and 
frequent  discharges.    Delirium  may  be  early  and  the  clinical  features  may 
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closely  resemble  those  of  severe  typhoid.  I  have,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, known  this  mistake  to  be  made.  The  abdomen  is  distended  and  often 
tender.  The  discharges  are  frequent  and  diarrfaceal  in  character,  and  tenes- 
mus may  not  be  a  striking  symptom.  Blood  and  mucus  may  be  found  early, 
but  are  not  such  constant  features  as  in  the  follicular  disease.  This  pri- 
mary form  is  very  fatal,  but  the  sloughs  may  separate  and  the  condition 
become  chronic.  In  the  secondary  form  there  may  have  been  no  symptoms 
to  attract  attention  to  the  large  bowel.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  the 
patient  has  a  diarrhoea — three,  four,  or  more  movements  in  the  day,  which 
are  often  profuse  and  weakening.  A  little  blood  and  mucus  may  be  passed 
at  first,  but  they  are  not  specially  characteristic  elements  in  the  stools. 

In  all  forms  of  dysentery  death  usually  results  from  asthenia.  The 
pulse  becomes  weaker  and  more  rapid,  the  tongue  dry,  the  face  pinched, 
the  skin  cool  and  covered  with  sweat,  and  the  patient  falls  into  a  drowsy, 
torpid  condition.  ConBciousness  may  be  retained  until  the  last,  but  in 
the  protracted  cases  there  is  a  low  delirium  deepening  into  collapse. 

Oomplioatlons  and    Seqnelse  of  the   Varioos    Fomu.— A 

local  peritonitis  may  arise  by  extension,  or  a  dilluse  inflammation  may  fol- 
low perforation,  which  is  usually  fatal,  ^Tien  this  occurs  about  the  ciecat 
region,  perityphlitis  results;  when  low  down  in  the  rectum,  periproctitis. 
In  108  autopsies  collected  by  Woodward  perforation  occurred  in  II.  By  far 
the  most  serious  complication  is  abscess  of  the  liver,  which  occurs  fre- 
quently in  the  tropics  and  is  not  very  uncommon  in  this  country.  It  was 
not,  however,  a  frequent  complication  in  dysentery  during  the  civil  war.  In 
this  latitude  it  is  certainly  not  uncommon.  It  usually  comes  on  insidiously. 
The  symptoms  will  be  discussed  in  connection  with  hepatic  abscess. 

In  extensive  epidemics,  however,  Woodward  states  that  cases  of  ordinary 
dysentery  occur  associated  with  all  the  phenomena  of  malaria.  We  have 
had  a  number  of  instances  of  the  coexistence  of  the  tvro  diseases.  With 
reference  to  typhoid  fever,  as  a  complication,  this  author  mentions  that  the 
combination  was  exceedingly  frequent  during  the  civil  war,  and  charac- 
teristic lesions  of  both  diseases  coexisted.  In  civil  practice  it  is  extremely 
rare. 

Sydenham  noted  that  dysentery  was  sometimes  associated  with  rheu- 
matic pains,  and  in  certain  epidemics  joint  swellings  have  been  especially 
prevalent.  They  are  probably  not  of  the  nature  of  true  rheumatism,  but 
rather  analogous  to  those  of  gonorrhceal  arthritis.  In  severe,  protracted 
eases  there  may  be  pleurisy,  pericarditis,  endocarditis,  and  occasionally  py»- 
niic  manifestations,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  pylephlebitis.  Chronic 
Bright's  disease  is  also  an  occasional  sequel.  In  protracted  cases  there  may 
be  an  aneemic  oedema.  An  interesting  sequel  of  dysentery  is  paralysis. 
Woodward  reports  8  cases.  Weir  Mitchell  mentions  it  as  not  uncommon, 
occurring  chiefly  in  the  form  of  paraplegia.  As  in  other  acute  fevers,  this 
is  due  probably  to  a  neuritis.  Intestinal  stricture  is  a  rare  sequence — so 
rare  that  no  case  was  reported  at  the  Surgeon-General's  office  during  the 
war.  Among  the  sequelte  of  chronic  dysentery,  in  persons  who  have  recov- 
eied  a  certain  measure  of  health,  may  be  mentioned  persistent  dyspepsia 
and  irritability  of  the  bowels. 
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Dlacfnoals. — The  recognition  of  the  acute  follicular  form  le  easy;  the 
frequency  of  the  paesagee,  the  presence  of  blood  and  mucus,  and  the  tenes- 
muti  forming  a  verj'  characteristic  picture.  Local  affections  of  the  rectum, 
particularly  sj'philis  and  epithelioma,  may  produce  tenesmus  with  tlio 
passage  of  mucoid  and  bloody  stools.  The  acute  diphtheritic  form,  coming 
on  vith  great  isteneity  and  with  severe  constitutional  disturbances,  is  not 
infrequently  mistaken  for  typhoid  fever,  to  which  indeed  in  many  cases 
the  resemblance  is  extremely  close.  The  higher  grade  of  fever,  the  more 
pronounced  intestinal  symptoms,  the  presence,  particularly  in  the  early 
stage,  of  a  small  amount  of  blood  in  the  stools,  the  absence  of  enlargement 
of  the  spleen,  the  rose  rash,  and  the  Widal  reaction  should  lead  to  a  correct 
diagnosis.  In  the  am<Ebic  form  the  diagnosis  can  readily  be  made  by  ex- 
amination of  the  stools.  A  characteristic  feature  of  these  cases  is  their 
irregular,  chronic  course.  A  patient  may  be  about  and  in  fairly  good  con- 
dition, with  well-formed  stools  and  very  slight  intestinal  disturbance,  in 
whose  faeces  the  amcebse  may  still  be  discovered,  and  in  whom  the  disease 
is  at  any  time  likely  to  recur  with  intensity.  In  some  cases,  complicated 
by  abscess  of  the  liver  and  lung  discharging  through  a  bronchus,  the  diag- 
nosis may  rest  on  the  detection  of  amoebffi  in  the  sputa,  when  they  can  not 
be  found  in  the  stools  owing  to  the  latency  of  the  intestinal  disturbance. 
Leucocytosis  is  rare  except  when  complications  arise.  In  the  acute  specific 
form  the  blood-serum  agglutinates  the  Shiga  bacillus. 

Traatmeilt. — Flint  has  shown  that  sporadic  dysentery  is,  in  its 
slighter  grades  at  least,  a  self-limited  disease,  which  runs  its  course  in  eight 
or  nine  days.  Reading  a  report  of  his  cases,  one  is  struck,  however,  with 
their  comparative  mildness. 

The  enormous  surface  involved,  amounting  to  many  square  feet,  the 
constant  presence  of  irritating  particles  of  food,  and  the  impossibility  of 
getting  absolute  rest,  are  conditions  which  render  the  treatment  of  dysen- 
tery peculiarly  difficult.  Moreover,  in  the  severer  cases,  when  necrosis  of 
the  mucosa  has  occurred,  ulceration  necessarily  follows,  and  can  -not  in  Any 
way  be  obviated.  When  a  case  is  seen  early,  particularly  if  there  has  been 
constipation,  a  saline  purge  should  be  given.  The  free  watery  evacuations 
produced  by  a  dose  of  salts  cleanse  the  large  bowel  with  the  least  possible 
irritation,  and  if  necessary,  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  particularly  if 
scybala  are  present,  the  dose  may  be  repeated.  The  saline  treatment  is 
much  commended.  W.  J.  Buchanan  has  treated  855  cases  with  only  9 
deaths.  He  gives  a  drachm  of  sodium  sulphate,  four,  six,  or  eight  times  a 
day,  and  continues  until  all  blood  and  mucus  have  disappeared,  usually 
for  two  or  three  days.  Of  medicines  which  are  supposed  to  have  a  direct 
effect  upon  the  disease,  ipecacuanha  still  maintains  its  reputation  iu  the 
tropics.  No  food  is  taken  for  three  hours,  then  twenty  drops  of  laudanum, 
and  half  an  hour  after  from  20  to  CO  grains  of  ipecacuanha.  If  rejected 
by  vomiting,  the  dose  is  repeated  in  a  few  hours.  Washbourn  and  Richards, 
iu  the  South  African  campaign,  speak  of  the  good  results  of  ipecacuanha 
combined  with  the  saline  treatment. 

Minute  doses  of  corrosive  sublimate,  one  hundredth  of  a  grain  every 
two  hours,  are  warmly  recommended  by  Ringer.    Large  doses  of  bismuth. 
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half  a  dradim  to  a  drachm  every  two  hours,  so  that  the  patient  may  take 
from  13  to  15  drachms  in  a  day,  have  in  many  cases  had  a  beneficial  effect. 
To  do  good  it  muat  be  given  in  large  doses,  as  recommended  by  Monnerct, 
who  gave  au  high  as  70  grammes  a  day.  It  cert«inly  is  more  useful  in  the 
chronic  than  the  acute  cases.  It  is  best  given  alone.  Opium  is  an  invalu- 
able remedy  lor  the  relief  of  the  pain  and  to  quiet  the  peristalsis,  it  should 
be  given  as  morphia,  hypodermically,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  patient. 

The  treatment  of  dyeentery  by  topical  applications  is  by  far  the  most 
rational  plan.  A  serious  obstacle,  however,  in  the  acute  cases,  is  the  ex- 
treme irritability  of  the  rectum  and  the  tenesmus  which  follows  any  at- 
tempt to  irrigate  the  colon.  A  preliminary  cocaine  suppository  or  the  in- 
jection of  a  small  quantity  of  the  4-per-cent  solution  will  sometimes  re- 
lieve this,  and  then  with  a  long  tube  the  solution  can  be  allowed  to  flow 
in  slowly.  The  patient  should  be  in  the  dorsal  position  with  a  pillow  under 
the  hips,  so  as  to  get  the  effect  of  gravitation.  Water  at  the  temperature 
of  100°  is  very  soothing,  but  the  irritability  of  the  bowel  is  such  that  large 
quantities  can  rarely  be  retained  for  any  time.  When  the  acute  symptoms 
subside,  the  injections  are  better  borne.  Various  astringents  may  be  used — 
alum,  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  zinc  and  copper,  and  nitrate  of  silver. 
Of  these  remedies  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  the  best,  though,  I  think,  not  in 
very  acute  cases.  In  the  chronic  form  it  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory 
method  of  treatment  which  we  have.  It  is  useless  to  give  it  in  the  small 
injections  of  two  or  three  ounces  with  1  to  2  grains  of  the  salt  to  the 
ounce.  It  must  be  a  large  irrigating  injection,  which  will  reach  all  parts 
of  the  colon.  This  plan  was  introduced  by  Hare,  of  Edinburgh,  and  is 
highly  recommended  by  Stephen  Mackenzie  and  H.  C.  Wood.  The  solu- 
tion must  be  fairly  strong,  30  to  30  grains  to  the  pint,  and  if  possible  from 
3  to  6  pints  of  fluid  must  be  injected.  To  begin  with  it  is  well  to  use 
not  more  than  a  drachm  to  the  3  pints  or  2^  pints,  and  to  let  the  warm 
fluid  run  in  slowly  through  a  tube  passed  far  into  the  bowel.  It  is  at  times 
intensely  painful  and  is  rejected  at  once.  Argyria,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
never  followed  the  prolonged  use  of  nitrate-of-silver  injections  in  chronic 
dysentery.  In  the  cases  of  amcebic  dysentery  we  have  been  using  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  with  great  benefit  warm  injections  of  quinine  in 
strength  of  1  to  5,000,  1  to  S,500,  and  1  to  1,000.  The  amcebsB  are  rapidly 
destroyed  by  the  drug.  These  large  injections  are  said  not  to  be  without 
a  certain  degree  of  danger.  I  have  never  seen  any  ill  effects,  even  with 
the  very  large  aniouDts.  Wtien  there  is  not  much  tenesmus,  a  small  in- 
jection of  thin  starch  with  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of  laudanum  gives 
great  relief,  but  for  the  tormina  and  tenesmus,  the  two  most  distressing 
symptoms,  a  hypodermic  of  morphia  is  the  only  satisfactory  remedy.  Local 
applications  to  the  abdomen,  in  the  form  of  light  poultices  or  turpentine 
stupes,  are  very  grateful. 

The  diet  in  acute  cases  must  be  restricted  to  milk,  whey,  and  broths, 
and  during  convalescence  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  provide  only 
the  most  digestible  articles  of  food.  In  chronic  dysentery,  diet  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  clement  in  the  treatment.  The  number  of  stools  can 
frequently  be  reduced  from  fen  or  twelve  in  the  day  to  two  or  three,  by 
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placing  the  patient  in  bed  and  restricting  the  diet.  Many  caees  do  well 
on  milk  alone,  but  the  stools  should  be  carefully  watched  and  the  amount 
limited  to  that  which  can  be  digested.  If  curds  appear,  or  if  much  oily 
matter  is  seen  on  microscopical  examination,  it  is  best  to  reduce  tho 
amount  of  milk  and  to  supplement  it  with  beef-juice  or,  better  still,  egg- 
albumen.  The  large  doses  of  bismuth  seem  specially  suitable  in  the  chronic 
cases,  and  the  injections  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  way  already  mentioned, 
should  always  be  given  a  trial. 

XXIV.    MALARIAL  FEVER. 

Deflnitioil. — An  infectious  disease  charactemed  by:  (a)  paroxysms  of 
intermittent  fever  of  quotidian,  tertian,  or  quartan  type;  (b)  a  continued 
fever  with  marked  remissions;  (c)  certain  pernicious,  rapidly  fatal  forms; 
and  (d)  a  chronic  cachexia,  with  aneemia  and  an  enlarged  spleen. 

With  the  disease  are  invariably  associated  the  hcemocytozoa  described 
by  Laveran,  which  are  transmitted  to  man  by  the  bite  of  the  mosquito. 

Ztlology. —  (1)  QflOgrapMoal  Diatribntion. — In  Europe,  southern 
Russia  and  certain  parts  of  Italy  are  now  the. chief  seats  of  the  disease.  It 
is  rare  in  Germany,  France,  and  England,  and  the  foci  of  epidemics  are 
becoming  yearly  more  restricted. 

Id  the  United  States  malaria  has  progressively  diminished  in  extent 
and  severity  dnring  the  past  fifty  years.  The  records  of  the  health  boards 
of  the  larger  cities  on  the  Atlantic  coast  which  give  a  high  mortality  from 
the  disease  are  quite  untrustworthy.  From  Kew  England,  where  it  once 
prevailed  extensively,  it  has  gradually  disappeared,  but  there  has  of  late 
years  been  a  sli^t  return  in  some  places.  In  the  city  of  New  York  the 
milder  forms  of  the  disease  are  not  uncommon.  In  Philadelphia  and  along  ' 
the  valleys  of  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Rivers,  formerly  hot-beds  of 
malaria,  the  disease  has  become  much  restricted.  In  Baltimore  a  few  cases 
develop  in  the  autumn,  but  a  majority  of  the  patients  seeking  relief  are 
from  the  outlying  districts  and  one  or  two  of  the  inlets  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Throughout  the  Southern  States  there  are  many  regions  in  which  malaria 
prevails;  but  here,  too,  the  disease  has  diminished  in  prevalence  and  in- 
tensity. In  the  Northwestern  States  malaria  is  almost  unknown.  It  is  rare 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  In  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes  malaria  prevails 
only  in  the  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  St.  Clair  regions.  The  St.  Ijawrence 
basin  remains  free  from  the  disease. 

In  India  malaria  is  very  prevalent,  particularly  in  the  great  river  basins. 
In  Burma  and  Assam  severe  tjfpes  are  met  with,  and  recently  the  anomalous 
form  of  fever  known  as  the  Edla-dzar  of  Assam  has  been  shown  to  be  ma- 
larial (Rogers). 

In  Africa  the  malarial  fevers  form  the  great  obstacle  to  European  set- 
tlements on  the  coast  and  along  the  river  basins.  The  blach-water  or  West 
African  fever  of  the  Gold  Coast  is  a  very  fatal  type  of  malarial  hemo- 
globinuria. 

(8)  Season,— In  the  tropics  there  are  minimal  and  maximal  periods, 
the  former  corresponding  to  the  summer  and  winter,  the  latter  to  the 
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Epring  and  autumn  months.  In  temperate  regione,  like  the  central  Atlan- 
tic States,  there  are  only  a  few  cases  in  the  spring,  OBiially  in  the  month  of 
May,  and  a  large  number  of  cases  in  September  and  October,  and  some- 
times in  November. 

(3)  The  Parasite. — Parasites  of  the  red  blood-corpusciea — hcmocy- 
tozoa  or  haemosporidia — are  very  widespread  throughout  the  animal  series. 
They  are  met  with  in  the  blood  of  frogs,  fish,  birds,  and  among  mammals 
in  monkeys,  hats,  cattle,  and  man.  In  birds  and  in  frogs  the  parasites 
appear  to  do  no  harm  except  when  present  in  very  large  numbers. 

In  1880  Laveran,  a  French  army  surgeon  stationed  at  Algiers,  noted  in 
the  blood  of  patients  with  malarial  fever  pigmented  bodies,  which  he 
regarded  as  parasites,  and  as  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Richard,  another 
French  army  surgeon,  confirmed  these  observations.  In  1885  Marchiafava 
and  Celli  described  the  parasites  with  great  accuracy,  and  in  the  same 
year  Golgi  made  the  all-important  observation  that  the  paroxysm  of  fever 
invariably  coincided  with  the  sporulation  or  segmentation  of  a  group  of 
the  parasites.  In  the  following  year  (1886)  Lavcran's  observations  were 
brought  before  the  profession  in  this  country  by  Sternberg.  Councilman 
and  Abbott  had  already,  in  the  previous  year,  described  the  remarkable  pig- 
mented bodies  in  the  red  blood-corpuscles  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain 
in  a  futnl  case,  and  in  188G  Councilman  confirmed  the  observations  of 
Lavcran  in  clinical  cases.  Stimulated  by  his  work,  I  began  studying  the 
malarial  cases  in  the  Fhiladeiphia  Hospital,  and  soon  became  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  Laveran's  discovery,  and  was  able  to  confirm  Golgi's  statement 
as  to  the  coincidence  of  the  sporulation  with  the  paroxysm.  The  work 
was  taken  up  actively  in  this  country  by  Walter  James,  Dock,  Koplik, 
Thayer,  Hewetson,  and  others,  and  in  a  number  of  subsequent  communica- 
tions I  tried  to  emphasize  the  extraordinary  clinical  importance  of  Lav- 
eran's discovery.* 

Among  British  observers,  Vandyke  Carter  alone,  in  India,  seems  to  have 
appreciated  at  an  early  date  the  profound  significance  of  Laveran's  work. 

The  next  important  observation  was  the  discovery  by  Golgi  that  the 
parasite  of  quartan  malarial  fever  was  different  from  the  tertian.  From  thia 
time  on  the  Italian  observers  took  up  the  work  with  great  energy,  and  in 
1889  Marchiafava  and  Celli  determined  that  the  organism  of  the  severer 
forms  of  malarial  fever  differed  from  the  parasite  of  the  tertian  and  quar- 
tan varieties.  During  the  past  ten  years  the  work  of  observers  in  many 
lands  has  confirmed  these  essential  features,  and  has  added  greatly  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  structure  and  modes  of  development  of  the  parasites. 

•  The  following  references  to  work  on  malaria  which  has  been  done  in  connection 
with  vnj  clinic,  chiefly  under  the  supervision  of  ray  collenfftie,  Professor  Thayer,  may  be 
of  interest:  Philadelphia  Medical  Times.  1880:  British  Medical  Journal,  March,  1887; 
Medical  Sews.  1889.  vol.  i;  Johns  Hopliins  Hospital  Bulletin.  1889;  the  first  edition  of 
my  Text-Book  of  Medicine,  1892 ;  Thayer  and  Hewetson,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Reports, 
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Jour,  ol  Eip.  Merl..  1808;  Opie.On  the  Hmmatnzoft  of  Birds.  1898;  Barker.  On  Fatal  Cases 
of  Malaria,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Reports.  1899;  MneCalliiin,  On  the  Significance  of  the 
Flagella,  Lancet,  1897;  Thayer,  Transactions  American  Medical  CongreBi,  vol.  iv,  1000, 
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The  next  importaot  Btep  related  to  the  question  of  the  mode  of  infec- 
tion. It  had  been  suggested  bj  Xing,  of  Washington,  and  others,  that  the 
disease  was  transmitted  hy  the  mosquitoes.  Tbe  important  rdle  played 
by  insects  as  an  intermediate  host  had  been  shown  in  the  case  of  the  Texas 
cattle  fever,  in  which  Theobald  Smith  demonstrated  that  the  hfematozoa 
developed  in,  and  the  disease  was  transmitted  by,  ticks;  but  it  remained 
for  Manson  to  formulate  in  a  clear  and  scientific  way  the  theory  of  infec- 
tion in  malaria  by  the  mosquito.  Impressed  with  the  truth  of  this,  Kosh 
studied  the  problem  in  India,  and  showed  that  the  parasites  developed  in 
tbe  bodiex  of  the  mosquitoes,  and  demonstrated  conclusively  that  the 
infection  in  birds  waa  transmitted  by  the  mosquito.  W.  G.  MacCallunt 
suggested  that  the  flagella  were  sexual  elements,  and  he  actually  saw  the 
process  of  fertilization  by  them. 

In  many  countries  the  forma  of  mosquitoes  were  studied,  and  it  was 
demonstrated  that  the  malarial  infection  was  associated  with  special  vari- 
eties, and  Grassi  and  others  confirmed  Ross's  discovery  of  development  of 
the  pnrasites  in  the  body  of  the  mosquito.  Then  came  the  practical 
demonstration  by  Italian  observers,  and  by  the  interesting  experiments  on 
Manson,  Jr.,  of  the  direct  transmission  of  the  disease  to  man  by  the  bito 
of  infected  mosquitoes.  And  lastly,  as  a  practical  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter,  is  the  war  against  the  mosquito  and  the  recognition  of  the  means 
whereby  infection  may  be  prevented. 

Oeneral  Marph)logy  of  the  Parasite. — Belonging  to  the  sporozoa,  it  has 
received  a  large  number  of  names,  of  which,  perhaps,  hemamceba  is  at 
present  the  most  satisfactory.  The  term  plasmodium  malarite  has  also  been 
applied  to  the  parasite  as  it  exists  in  the  human  blood.  There  are  three, 
possibly  more,  well-marked  varieties  of  the  parasite,  and  they  exist  in  two 
separate  phases  or  stages:  (a)  the  parasite  in  man,  who  acts  as  the  interme- 
diate host,  and  in  whom,  in  the  cycle  of  its  development,  it  causes  symptoms 
of  malaria;  and  {b)  an  extracorporeal  cycle,  in  which  it  lives  and  develops  in 
the  body  of  the  mosquito,  which  is  its  definitive  host.   . 

I.  The  ParaHte  in  Man. — (a)  The  Parasite  of  Tertian  Fever. — The  ear- 
liest form  seen  in  the  red  blood-corpuscle  is  oval  or  irregular  in  shape,  about 
2  /i  in  diameter  and  unpigmented.  It  corresponds  very  much  in  appear- 
ance with  the  spore  bodies  of  the  rosettes  formed  during  the  chill,  A  few 
hours  later  the  body  has  increased  in  size,  is  still  ring-shaped,  and  there 
is  pigment  in  the  form  of  fine  graiBS,  It  has  a  relatively  large  nuclear  body, 
consisting  of  a  well-defined,  clear  area,  in  part  almost  transparent,  in  part 
consisting  of  a  milk-white  substance,  in  which  there  lies  a  small,  deeply 
staining  chromatin  mass,  as  Bhown  by  Komanowsky's  method  of  staining. 
At  this  period  it  usually  shows  active  amoeboid  movements,  with  tongue- 
like protrusions.  The  pigment  increases  in  amount  and  the  corpuscle  be- 
comes larger  and  paler,  owing  to  a  progressive  diminution  of  its  hemo- 
globin. There  is  a  gradual  growth  of  the  parasite,  which,  toward  the  end 
of  twenty-four  hours,  occupies  almost  all  of  the  swollen  red  corpuscle. 
It  is  now  much  pigmented,  and  is  in  the  stage  of  what  is  often  called  the 
full-grown  parasite.  Between  the  twentieth  and  twenty-foTirth  hours  many 
of  the  )>arasitC8  arc  seen  to  have  undergone  the  remarkable  change  known 
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as  segmentatioQ,  in  which  the  pigment  becomes  collected  into  a  Bingle  man 
or  block,  and  the  protoplasm  divides  into  a  series  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
spores,  often  showing  a  radial  arrangement.  Certain  fnll-grown  tertian 
parasites,  however,  do  not  undergo  segmentation.  These  forms,  which  are 
larger  than  the  sporulating  bodies,  and  contain  very  actively  dancing  pig- 
ment granules,  represent  the  sexually  differentiated  form  of  the  parasite — 
gametocjrtes. 

(i)  The  Parasite  of  Quartan  Fever. — The  earliest  form  is  very  like  the 
tertian  in  appearance,  bnt  as  it  increases  in  size  the  earlier  granules  are 
coarpier  and  darker  and  the  movement  is  not  nearly  so  marked.  By  the 
third  day  the  parasite  is  still  larger,  rounded  in  shape,  scarcely  at  all 
amoeboid,  and  the  pigment  is  more  often  arranged  at  the  periphery  of  the 
parasite.  The  rim  of  protoplasm  about  it  is  often  of  a  deep  yellowish- 
green  color  or  of  a  dark  brassy  lint.  On  the  fourth  day  the  segment- 
ing bodies  become  abundant,  the  pigment  flowing  in  toward  the  centre 
of  the  parasite  in  radial  lines  so  as  to  give  a  star-shaped  appearance.  The 
parasites  finally  break  up  into  from  sti  to  twelve  spores.  Here  also,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  tertian  parasite,  some  fnll-grown  bodies  persist  without 
sporulating,  representing  the  gametocytes. 

(c)  The  parasite  of  the  (estivo-autumnal  fever  is  considerably  smaller  than 
the  other  varieties;  at  full  development  it  is  often  less  than  one  half 
the  size  of  a  red  blood-corpuscle.  The  pigment  is  much  scantier,  often 
consisting  of  a  few  minute  granules.  At  first  only  the  earlier  stages  of 
development,  email,  hyaline  bodies,  sometimes  with  one  or  two  pigment 
granules,  are  to  be  found  in  the  peripheral  circulation;  the  later  stages  are 
ordinarily  only  to  be  seen  in  the  blood  of  certain  internal  organs,  the  spleen 
and  bone  marrow  particularly.  The  corpuscles  containing  the  parasites 
become  not  infrequently  shrunken,  crenated,  and  brassy-colored.  After 
tlie  process  has  existed  for  about  a  week,  larger,  refractive,  crescentic, 
ovoid,  and  round  bodies,  with  central  clumps  of  coarse  pigment  granules, 
begin  to  appear.  These  bodies  are  characteristic  of  lestivo-antumnal  fever. 
The  crescentic  and  ovoid  forms  are  incapable  of  sporulation;  they  are 
analogous  to  the  large,  full-grown,  non-sporulating  bodies  of  the  tertian 
and  quartan  parasites  which  have  been  above  mentioned,  and  represent 
sexually  differentiated  forms — gametocytes.  Within  the  human  host  they 
are  incapable  of  further  development,  but  upon  the  slide,  or  within  the 
stomach  of  the  normal  intermediate  host,  the  mosquito,  the  male  ele- 
ments (micro-gametocytes)  give  rise  to  a  number  of  long,  actively  motile 
flagella  (micro-gametes)  which  break  loose,  penetrating  and  fecundating 
the  female  forms — macro-gametes  (W.  G.  MacCallum).  The  fecundated 
female  form  enters  into  the  stomach  wall  of  the  intermediate  host,  the 
mosquito,  where  it  undergoes  a  definite  cycle  of  existence. 

II.  The  Parasite  wiihin  the  Body  of  the  Mosquito. — The  brilliant  re- 
searches of  Ttoss,  followed  by  the  work  of  Grassi,  Bastianelli,  Bignami, 
Stophens,  Christophers,  and  Daniels,  have  proved  that  a  certain  genus 
of  mosquito — anopheles — is  not  only  the  intermediate  host  of  the  m^arial 
parasite,  but  also  the  sole  source  of  infection.  In  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  it  would  appear  that  all  species  of  the  genus  anopheles  may  act 
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as  hosts  of  the  parasite.  The  more  common  genera  of  mosquito  in  tem- 
perate climates  are  culex  and  anopheles.  The  different  species  of  culex 
form  the  great  majority  of  our  ordinary  house  mosquitoes,  and  are  appar- 
ently incapable  of  acting  as  hosts  of  the  malarial  parasite.  All  malarial 
regions,  however,  which  have  been  investigated  contain  anopheles.  Al- 
though this  is  apparently  a  positive  rule,  anopheles  may,  however,  be  pres- 
ent without  the  existence  of  malaria  under  two  circumstances:  firstly, 
when  the  climate  is  too  cold  for  the  development  of  the  malarial  parasite; 
and  secondly,  in  a  region  which  has  not  yet  been  infected.  So  far  as  is 
known,  the  parasite  exists  only  in  the  mosquito  and  in  man.  It  is  apparently 
fair  to  state  that  regions  in  which  mosquitoes  of  the  genus  anopheles  are 
present  may  become  malarious  during  the  warm  season.  A  large  number 
of  species  of  anopheles  have  been  described.  In  this  country,  however,  only 
three  have  been  positively  recognized — A.  punctipennis  (Say),  A.  quadri- 
maculatus  (Say),  A.  crucians  (Wied).  The  commonest  variety,  and  that 
which  in  all  probability  is  most  concerned  in  the  spread  of  the  disease  in 
this  country,  is  A.  quadritnaculatus,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  identical 
with  A.  claviger  (A.  macuUp$nnis),  which  is  the  most  important  agent  in 
the  spread  of  the  disease  on  the  Continent. 

&lr.  Howard,  of  the  Entomological  Department  at  Washington,  has 
issued  a  very  useful  pamphlet  on  the  varieties  and  the  methods  of 
identification.  In  Africa  the  distribution  of  the  forms  has  been  studied  by 
Stephens,  Christophers,  and  Daniels.  To  those  interested  in  the  subject, 
Christophers'  careful  study  of  the  Anatomy  and  Histology  of  the  Adult 
Female  Mosquito  (Report  of  Malaria  Committee,  Royal  Society,  No.  IV) 
will  prove  of  great  help. 

The  palpi  in  the  mature  enles  are  extremely  short,  only  to  be  seen  on 
careful  observation  at  the  base  of  the  proboscis,  while  in  the  anopheles 
they  are  nearly  of  equal  length  with  the  proboscis,  so  that  on  superficial 
observation  the  insect  would  appear  to  have  three  proboscides.  The  wings 
of  the  common  species  of  culex  show  no  markings  beyond  the  ordinary 
veins.  The  wings  of  all  our  American  species  of  anopheles  show  distinct 
mottling.  The  culex,  when  sitting  upon  the  wall  or  ceiling,  holds  its  pos- 
terior pair  of  legs  turned  up  above  its  back,  while  the  body  lies  nearly 
parallel  to  the  wall.  In  some  instances,  when  it  is  full  of  blood,  and  sit- 
ting upon  the  ceiling,  the  body  may  sag  downward  considerably.  The 
anopheles,  when  sitting  upon  the  wall  or  ceiling,  holds  its  posterior  pair 
of  legs  commonly  either  against  the  wall  or  hanging  downward,  though  in 
some  instances  they  may  be  lifted  above  the  back.  The  body,  however,  in- 
stead of  lying  parallel  to  the  wall  or  ceiling,  protrudes  at  an  angle  of  45° 
or  more.  These  simple  points  are  sufficient  to  permit  the  ready  distinction 
of  species  by  almost  any  individual. 

The  culex  lays  its  eggs  in  sinks,  tanks,  cisterns,  and  any  collection  of 
water  about  or  in  houses,  while  anopheles  lays  its  eggs  in  smsll,  shallow' 
puddles  or  slowly  running  streams,  especially  those  in  which  certain  forms 
of  algte  exist.  The  culex  is  essentially  a  city  mosquito,  the  anopheles  a 
country  insect, 

Evolidum   in  the  Body  of  the  Mosquito. — When   a  mosquito  of   the 
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genufl  anupLeles  bites  an  individual  whose  blood  contains  ses-ripe  forms 
(gumetocytes)  of  the  malarial  parasite,  flagellation  and  fecundation  of  the 
female  element  occurs  within  the  stomach  of  the  insect.  The  fecundated 
element  then  penetrates  the  wall  of  the  mosquito's  stomach  and  begins  a 
definite  cycle  of  development  in  the  muscular  coat.  Two  days  after  biting 
there  begin  to  appear  small,  round,  refractive,  granular  bodies  in  the 
stomach  wall  of  the  mosquito,  which  contain  pigment  granules  clearly 
identical  with  those  previously  contained  in  the  malarial  parasite.  These 
develop  until  at  the  end  of  seven  days  they  have  reached  a  diameter  of 
from  60  to  70  fi.  At  this  period  they  may  be  observed  to  show  a  delicate 
radial  striatioB  4ue  to  the  presence  of  great  numbers  of  small  sporoblaats. 
The  mother  oocyst  (zygote)  then  bursts,  setting  free  into  the  body  cavity 
<of  the  mosquito  an  enormous  number  of  delicate  Bpindle-shaped  sporo- 
zoida.  These  accumulate  in  the  cells  of  the  veneno-salivary  glands  of  the 
mosquito,  and,  escaping  into  the  ducts,  are  inoculated  with  subsequent 
bites  of  the  insect.  These  little  spindle-shaped  sporozoids  develop,  after 
inoculation  into  the  warm-blooded  host,  into  fresh  young  parasites.  The 
sporozoid  which  has  developed  in  the  oocyst  in  the  stomach  wall  of  the  mos- 
quito is  then  the  equivalent  of  the  spore  resulting  from  the  asexual  seg- 
mentation of  the  fuU-grown  parasite  in  the  circulation.  Either  one,  on 
entering  a  red  blood-corpuscle,  may  give  rise  to  the  asexual  or  sexual  cycle. 
As  a  rule  the  first  several  generations  of  parasites  in  the  human  body  pur- 
sue the  asexual  cycle,  the  sexual  forms  developing  later.  These  sexual 
forms,  sterile  while  in  the  human  host,  serve  as  the  means  of  preserving 
the  life  of  the  parasite  and  spreading  infection  when  the  individual  is 
subjected  to  bites  of  anopheles. 

ICorbid  Aiiatomy. — Tlie  changes  result  from  the  disintegration  of 
the  red  blood-corpuscles,  accumulation  of  the  pigment  thereby  formed,  and 
possibly  the  influence  of  toxic  materials  produced  by  the  parasite.  Cases 
of  simple  malarial  infection,  the  ague,  are  rarely  fatal,  and  our  knowledge 
of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  disease  is  drawn  from  the  pernicious  malaria 
or  the  chronic  cachexia.  Hupture  of  the  enlarged  spleen  may  occur  spon- 
taneously, but  more  commonly  from  trauma.  A  ease  of  the  kind  was  ad- 
mitted under  my  colleague,  Halsted,  in  June,  1889,  and  Dock  has  reported 
two  cases. 

(1)  Pernicious  Malaria. — The  blood  is  hydrsemie  and  the  serum  may 
even  be  tinged  with  haemoglobin.  The  red  blood-corpuscles  present  the 
eudoglobular  forme  of  the  parasite  and  are  in  all  stages  of  destruction. 
The  spleen  is  enlarged,  often  only  moderately;  thus,  of  two  fatal  cases 
in  my  wards  the  spleens  measured  13  X  8  cm.  and  14  X  8  cm.  respec- 
tively. In  a  fresh  infection,  the  spleen  is  usually  very  soft,  and  the  pulp 
lake-colored  and  turbid.    The  liver  is  swollen  and  turbid. 

In  some  acute  pernicious  cases  with  choleraic  symptoms,  the  capillaries 
of  the  gas tro- intestinal  mucosa  may  be  packed  with  parasites. 

(2)  Malarial  Cachtxia. — In  fatal  cases  of  chronic  paludism  death  occurs 
usually  from  antemia  or  the  haemorrhage  associated  with  it. 

The  anjemia  is  profound,  particularly  if  the  patient  has  died  of  fever. 
The  spleen  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  may  weigh  from  seven  to  ten  pounds. 
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The  liver  may  be  greatly  enlarged,  and  presents  to  the  naked  eye  a 
grayish-brown  or  slate  color,  due  to  the  large  amount  of  pigment.  In 
the  portal  canals  and  beneath  the  capsule  the  connective  tissue  is  im- 
pregnated with  melanin.  The  pigment  is  seen  in  the  Kupffer*3  cells  and 
the  perivascular  tissue. 

The  kidneys  may  be  enlarged  and  present  a  grayish-red  color,  or  areas 
of  pigmentation  may  be  seen.  The  peritonteum  is  usually  of  a  deep  slate- 
color.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  may  have 
the  eame  hue,  due  to  the  pigment  in  and  about  the  blood-vessels.  lu 
Bome  cases  this  is  confined  to  the  lymph  nodules  of  Beyer's  patches,  caus- 
ing the  shaven-beard  appearance. 

(3)  The  Accidental  and  Late  Lesions  of  Malarial  Fever. — (a)  The  Liver. — 
Paludal  hepatitis  plays  a  very  important  role  in  the  history  of  malaria,  as 
described  by  French  writers.  Only  those  eases  in  which  the  history  of 
chronic  malaria  is  definite,  and  in  which  the  melanosis  of  both  liver  and 
spleen  coexist,  should  be  regarded  as  of  paludal  Drigin. 

(6)  Pneumonia  is  believed  by  many  authors  to  be  common  in  malaria, 
and  even  to  depend  directly  i^pon  the  malarial  poison,  occurring  either  in 
the  acute  or  in  the  chronic  forms  of  the  disease.  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  such  a  special  pneumonia. 

(c)  Nephrilis. — Moderate  albuminuria  is  a  frequent  occurrence,  having 
occurred  in  46.4  per  cent  of  the  cases  in  my  wards.  Acute  nephritis  is 
relatively  frequent  in  Kstivo-autumnal  infections,  having  occurred  in  over 
4.5  per  cent  of  my  cases.  Chronic  nephritis  occasionally  follows  long- 
continued  or  frequently  repeated  infections. 

Clinical  Forms  of  Malarial  Fever.— (i)  The  Regrnlarly  Inter- 
mittflllt  Fevers. — (a)  Tertian  fever;  {(>)  quartan  fever.  These  forms  are 
characterized  by  recurring  paroxysms  of  what  are  known  as  ague,  in  which,  . 
as  a  rule,  chill,  fever,  and  sweat  follow  each  other  in  orderly  sequence.  The 
stage  of  incubation  is  not  definitely  known;  it  probably  varies  much  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  the  infectious  material  absorbed.  Experimentally 
the  period  of  incubation  varies  from  thirty-six  hours  to  fifteen  days,  being 
a  trifle  longer  in  quartan  than  in  tertian  infections.  Attacks  have  been 
reported  within  a  very  short  time  after  the  apparent  exposure.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ague  may  be,  as  is  said,  "  in  the  system,"  and  the  patient 
may  have  a  paroxysm  months  after  he  has  removed  from  a  malarial  region, 
though  of  course  this  can  not  be  the  case  unless  he  has  had  the  disease 
when  living  there. 

Dtstription  of  the  Paroxysm. — The  patient  generally  knows  he  is  going 
to  have  a  chili  a  few  hours  before  its  advent  by  unpleasant  feelings  and 
nneasy  sensations,  sometimes  by  headache.  The  paroxysm  is  divided  into 
three  stages — cold,  hot,  and  sweating. 

Cold  Stage. — The  onset  is  indicated  by  a  feeling  of  lassitude  and  a 
desire  to  yawn  and  stretch,  by  headache,  uneasy  sensations  in  the  epigas- 
trium, sometimes  by  nausea  and  vomiting.  Even  before  the  chill  hegina 
the  thermometer  indicates  some  rise  in  temperature.  Gradually  the  pa- 
tient begins  to  shiver,  the  face  looks  cold,  and  in  the  fully  developed  rigor 
the  whole  body  shakes,  the  teeth  chatter,  and  the  movements  may  often 
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CsABi  XI  a, — Double  tertian  infoction. — (juotidian  feTer. 


Chart  XI  h. — .^tiva-nutumnal  infection. — R*milt«rt  fever. 
The  case  was  treated  for  a  week  aa  one  of  typhoid  fever. 
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Cbixt  XI  c— JEstiTfHmtmnnal  fever, — Quotidian  paroxjsms. 


Cbart  Xld.— Quartan  fever. 
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be  violent  enough  to  shake  the  bed.  Not  only  does  the  patient  look  cold 
and  blue,  but  a  surface  thermometer  will  indicate  a  reduction  of  the  skin 
temperature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  axillary  or  rectal  temperature  may, 
during  the  chill,  be  greatly  increased,  and,  as  shown  in  the  chart,  the  fever 
may  rise  meanwhile  even  to  105°  or  106°.  Of  symptoms  associated  with 
the  chill,  nausea  and  vomiting  are  common.  There  may  be  intense  head- 
ache. The  pulse  is  quick,  small,  and  hard.  The  urine  is  increased  in 
quantity.  The  chill  lasts  for  a  variable  time,  from  ten  or  twelve  minutes 
to  an  hour,  or  even  longer. 

The  hot  stage  is  ushered  in  by  transient  flushes  of  heat;  gradually  the 
coldness  of  the  surface  disappears  and  the  skin  becomes  intensely  hot. 
The  contrast  in  the  patient's  appearance  is  striking:  the  face  is  flushed, 
the  hands  are  congested,  the  skin  is  reddened,  the  pulse  is  full  and  bound- 
ing, the  heart's  action  is  forcible,  and  the  patient  may  complain  of  a  throb- 
bing headache.  There  may  be  active  delirium.  A  patient  in  this  stage 
jumped  through  a  ward  window  and  sustained  fatal  injuries.  The  rectal 
temperature  may  not  increase  much  during  this  stage;  in  fact,  by  the 
termination  of  the  chill  the  fever  may  have  reached  its  maximum.  The 
duration  of  the  hot  stage  varies  from  half  an  hour  to  three  or  four  hours. 
The  patient  is  intensely  thirsty  and  drinks  eagerly  of  cold  water, 

Siveating  Slage. — Beads  of  perspiration  appear  upon  the  face  and  grad- 
ually the  entire  body  is  bathed  in  a  copious  sweat.  The  uncomfortable 
feeling  associated  with  the  fever  disappears,  the  headache  is  relieved,  and 
within  an  hour  or  two  the  paroxysm  is  over  and  the  patient  usuallv  sinks 
into  a  refreshing  sleep.  The  sweating  varies  much.  It  may  be  drenching 
in  character  or  it  may  be  slight. 

Chart  XIa  is  from  a  case  of  double  tertian  infection  with  resulting 
quotidian  paroxysms.  Charts  XIJ  and  XIr  give  temperature  cun'cs  in 
ffistivo-autumnal  forms.     Chart  XI  rf  shows  a  quartan  ague. 

The  total  duration  of  the  paroxysm  averages  from  ten  to  twelve  hours, 
but  may  be  shorter.  Variations  in  the  paroxysm  are  common.  Thus  the 
patient  may,  instead  of  a  chill,  experience  only  a  slight  feeling  of  coldness. 
The  most  common  variation  is  the  occurrence  of  a  hot  stage  alone,  or  with 
very  slight  sweating.  During  the  paroxysm  the  spleen  is  enlarged  and 
the  edge  can  usually  be  felt  below  the  costal  margin.  In  the  interval  or 
intermission  of  the  paroxysm  the  patient  feels  very  well,  and,  unless  the 
disease  is  itnusHally  severe,  he  is  able  to  be  up.  Bronchitis  is  a  common 
symptom.  Herpes,  usually  labial,  is  perhaps  as  frequently  seen  in  ague  as 
in  pneumonia. 

Types  of  the  Regularly  Intermittent  Fevers. — As  has  been  stated  in  the 
description  of  the  parasites,  two  distinct  types  of  the  regularly  intermit- 
tent fevers  have  been  separated.  These  are  (o)  tertian  fever  and  (6)  quartan 
fever. 

(a)  Tertian  Fever.— Thia  type  of  fever  depends  upon  the  presence  in 
the  blood  of  the  tertian  parasite,  an  organism  whieh,  as  stated  above,  is 
usually  present  in  sharply  defined  groups,  whose  cycle  of  development  lasts 
approximately  forty-eight  hours,  sporulation  occurring  every  Jhird  day. 
In  infections  with  one  group  of  the  tertian  parasite  the  paroxysms  occur 
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ejnchronouely  with  Bporulation  at  remarkably  regular  intervals  of  about 
forty-eight  hours,  every  third  day — hence  the  nanm  tertian.  Very  com- 
monly, however,  there  may  he  two  groups  of  parasites  which  reach  maturity 
on  alteroate  days,  resulting  thus  in  daily  {quotidian)  paroxyams — double 
tertian  infection.  Quotidian  fever,  depending  upon  double  tertian  infec- 
tion, is  the  most  frequent  type  in  the  acute  intermittent  fevers  in  this 
latitude. 

{b)  Quartan  Fever. — This  type  of  fever  depends  upon  infection  with 
the  quartan  parasite,  an  organism  which  occurs  in  well-defined  groups, 
whose  cycle  of  existence  lasts  about  seventy-two  hours.  In  infection  with 
one  group  of  parasites  the  paroxysm  occurs  every  fourth  day;  hence  the 
term  quartan.  At  times,  however,  two  groups  of  the  parasites  may  be 
present;  under  these  circumstances  paroxysms  occur  on  two  successive 
days,  with  a  day  of  intermission  following.  In  infection  with  three  groups 
of  parasites  there  are  daily  paroxysms. 

ThuB  a  quotidian  intermittent  fever  may  be  due  to  infection  with 
either  the  tertian  or  quartan  parasites. 

Course  of  the  Disease. — After  a  few  paroxysms,  or  after  the  disease  has 
persisted  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  the  patient  may  get  well  without  any 
Special  medication.  I  have  repeatedly  known  the  chills  to  stop  spontane- 
ously. Such  cases,  however,  are  very  liable  to  recurrence.  Persistence  of 
the  fever  leads  to  aniemia  and  heematogenous  jaundice,  owing  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  red  blood-disks  by  the  parasites.  Ultimately  the  condition 
may  become  chronic,  and  will  be  described  under  malarial  cachexia.  The 
regularly  intermittent  fevers  yield  promptly  and  immediately  to  treatment 
with  quinine. 

(3)  Tbfl  mors  Irregular,  Remittent,  or  Conttnnfld  Fevers. — .Sstivo 
sntnnuial  Perer. — This  type  of  fever  occurs  in  temperate  climates,  chiefly 
in  the  later  summer  and  fall;  hence  the  term  given  to  it  by  Marchiafava 
and  Ceili,  asfivo-a-uttimnal  fever.  The  severer  forms  of  it  prevail  in  the 
Southern  States  and  in  tropical  countries,  where  it  is  known  chiefly  as 
bilious  remittent  fever.  The  entire  group  of  cases  included  under  the  terms 
remittent  fever,  bilious  remittent,  and  tt/pho-malarial  fevers  requires  to  be 
studied  anew. 

This  type  of  fever  is  associated  with  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  the 
sstivo-autumnsl  parasite,  an  organism  the  length  of  whose  cycle  of  de- 
velopment is  probably  subject  to  variations,  while  the  existence  of  multiple 
groups  of  the  parasite,  or  the  absence  of  arrangement  into  definite  groups, 
is  not  infrequent. 

The  symptoms  are  therefore,  as  might  be  expected,  often  irregular.  In 
BOme  instances  there  may  be  regular  intermittent  fever  occurring  at  uncer- 
tain intervals  of  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  or  even  more.  In 
the  cases  with  longer  remissions  the  paroxysms  are  longer.  Some  of  tlie 
quotidian  intermittent  cases  may  closely  resemble  the  quotidian  fever  de- 
pending upon  double  tertian  or  triple  quartan  infection.  Commonly,  how- 
ever, the  paroxysftis  show  material  differences;  their  length  averages  over 
twenty  hours,  instead  of  from  ten  or  twelve;  the  onset  occurs  often  with- 
out chills  and  even  without  chilly  sensations.    The  rise  in  temperature  is 
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frequently  gradual  and  slow,  instead  of  sudden,  while  the  fall  may  occur 
by  lysis  instead  of  by  crisis.  There  is  a  marked  tendency  toward  anticipa- 
tion in  the  paroxyemB,  while  frequently,  from  the  anticipation  of  one  paroz* 
ysm  or  the  retardation  of  another,  more  or  less  continuous  fever  may 
result.  Sometimes  there  is  continuous  fever  without  sharp  paroxysms.  In 
these  cases  of  continuous  and  remittent  fever  the  patient,  seen  fairly  early 
in  the  disease,  has  a  flushed  face  and  looks  ill.  The  tongue  is  furred,  the 
pulse  is  full  and  bounding,  but  rarely  dicrotic.  The  temperature  may  range 
from  103°  to  103°,  or  is  in  some  instances  higher.  The  general  appear- 
ance of  the  patient  is  strongly  suggestive  of  typhoid  fever — a  suggestion 
still  further  home  out  by  the  existence  of  acute  splenic  enlargement  of 
moderate  grade.  As  in  intermittent  fever,  an  initial  bronchitis  may  be 
present.  The  course  of  these  cases  is  variable.  The  fever  may  be  con- 
tinuous, with  remissions  more  or  less  marked;  definite  parozyBms  with  or 
without  chills  may  occur,  in  which  the  temperature  rises  to  105°  or  106°. 
Intestinal  symptoms  are  uBually  absent.  A  slight  hfcmatogeuous  jaundice 
may  develop  early.  Delirium  of  a  mild  type  may  occur.  The  cases  vary 
very  greatly  in  severity.  In  some  the  fever  subsides  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
and  the  practitioner  is  in  doubt  whether  he  has  had  to  do  with  a  mild 
typhoid  or  a  simple  fehricula.  In  other  instances  the  fever  persists  for 
from  ten  days  to  two  weeks;  there  are  marked  remissions,  perhaps  chills, 
with  a  furred  tongue  and  iow  delirium.  Jaundice  is  not  infrequent.  These 
are  the  cases  to  which  the  term  iiUous  remittent  and  lypho-malarial  fevers 
are  applied.  In  other  instances  the  symptoms  become  grave  and  assume 
the  character  of  the  pernicious  type.  It  is  in  this  form  of  malarial  fever  that 
so  much  confusion  still  exists.  The  similarity  of  the  cases  to  typhoid  fever 
is  moat  striking,  more  particularly  the  appearance  of  the  facies,  and  the 
patient  looks  very  ill.  The  eases  develop,  too,  in  the  autumn,  at  the  very 
time  when  typhoid  fever  occurs.  The  fever  yields,  as  a  rule,  promptly 
to  quinine,  though  here  and  there  cases  are  met  with — rarely  indeed  in  my 
experience — which  are  refractory.  It  is  just  in  this  group  that  the  observa- 
tions of  Laveran  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  value.  Several  of  the  charts 
in  Thayer  and  Hewetson's  report  show  how  closely,  in  some  instances, 
the  disease  may  simulate  typhoid  fever. 

The  diagnosis  of  malarial  remittent  fever  may  be  definitely  made  by 
the  examination  of  the  blood.  The  small,  actively  motile,  hyaline  forms 
of  the  Eestivo-aiitumnal  parasite  are  to  be  found,  while,  if  the  case  has 
lasted  over  a  week,  the  larger  crescentic  and  ovoid  bodies  are  usually  seen. 
In  many  cases  here  we  are  at  first  unable  to  distinguish  between  typhoid 
and  continued  malarial  fever  without  a  blood  examination.  A  more  wide- 
spread use  of  this  means  of  diagnosis  will  enable  us  to  bring  some  order 
out  of  the  confusion  which  exists  in  the  classification  of  the  fevers  of  the 
South.  At  present  the  following  febrile  affections  are  recognized  by  vari- 
ous physicians  as  occurring  in  the  subtropical  regions  of  this  continent: 
(a)  Typhoid  fever;  (6)  typho- malarial  fever — a  typhoid  modified  by  ma- 
larial infection,  or  the  result  of  a  combined  infection;  (c)  the  malarial 
remittent  fever;  and  (d)  continued  thermic  fever  (Guitfiras).  In  these 
various  forms,  all  of  which  may  he  characterized  by  a  continued  pyrexia 
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with  remiflsioiiB  or  with  chills  and  sweats  (for  we  must  rememher  that  chills 
and  sweats  in  typhoid  fever  are  by  no  means  rare),  the  blood  examination 
will  enable  us  to  discover  those  which  depend  upon  the  malarial  poison. 
In  many  of  these  cases  of  continued  or  remittent  fever  careful  inquiry 
will  show  that  at  the  beginning  the  patient  had  several  intermittent  parox- 
ysms. In  this  latitude  we  have  not  the  opportunity  of  seeing  many  of 
the  protracted  and  severe  cases,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  future 
observatiouB  wiU  show  that,  apart  from  the  thermic  fever,  there  are  only 
two  forme  of  these  continued  fevers  in  the  South — ^the  one  due  to  the 
typhoid  and  the  other  to  the  malarial  infection.  The  typhoid  fever  of 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  presents  no  essential  difference  from  the  dis- 
ease as  it  occurs  in  Montreal,  a  city  practically  free  from  malaria.  Dock 
has  shown  conclusively  that  cases  diagnosed  in  Texas  as  continued  malarial 
fever  were  really  true  typhoid.  The  Widal  reaction  is  now  an  important 
aid  in  diagnosis. 

FernieiOTls  Malarial  Fever. — This  is  fortunately  rare  in  temperate  cli* 
mates,  and  the  number  of  cases  which  now  occur,  for  example,  in  Fhila* 
delphia  and  Baltimore,  is  very  much  less  than  it  was  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago.  Among  the  cases  of  malaria  which  have  been  under  observation  during 
the  past  eight  years  there  were  only  seven  of  the  pernicious  form.  Per- 
nicious fever  is  always  associated  with  the  eestivo-autumnal  parasite.  The 
following  are  the  most  important  types: 

(a)  The  comatose  form,  in  which  a  patient  is  struck  down  with  symp- 
toms of  the  moBt  intense  cerebral  disturbance,  either  acute  delirium  or, 
more  frequently,  a  rapidly  developing  coma.  A  chill  may  or  may  not  pre- 
cede the  attack.  The  fever  is  usually  high,  and  the  skin  hot  and  dry. 
The  unconsciousness  may  persist  for  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hoars,  or 
the  patient  may  sink  and  die.  After  regaining  conscionsness  a  second 
attack  may  come  on  and  prove  fatal.  In  these  instances,  as  has  been  stated, 
the  special  localization  of  the  infection  ia  in  the  brain,  where  actual  thrombi 
of  parasites  with  marked  secondary  changes  in  the  surrounding  tissues  have 
been  found. 

(6)  Algid  Form. — In  this,  the  attack  sets  in  usually  with  gastric  symp- 
toms; there  are  vomiting,  intense  prostration,  and  feebleness  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  local  disturbance.  The  patient  complains  of  feeling  cold,  ■ 
although  there  may  be  no  actual  chill.  The  temperature  may  be  normal, 
or  even  subnormal;  consciousness  may  be  retained.  The  pulse  is  feeble 
and  small,  and  the  respirations  are  increased.  There  may  be  most  severe 
diarrhoea,  the  attsck  assuming  a  choleriform  nature.  The  urine  is  often 
diminished,  or  even  suppressed.  This  condition  may  persist  with  slight 
exacerbations  of  fever  for  several  days  and  the  patient  may  die  in  a  condi- 
tion of  profound  asthenia.  This  is  essentially  the  same  as  described  as 
the  asthenic  or  adyvamic  form  of  the  disease.  In  the  cases  with  vomiting 
and  diarrhoea,  Marchiafava  has  shown  that  the  gastro-intcstinal  mucosa  is 
often  the  seat  of  a  special  invasion  by  the  parasites,  actual  thrombosis  of 
the  email  vessels  with  superficial  ulceration  and  necrosis  occurring.  Simi- 
lar lesions  were  found  by  Barker  in  the  gastro-intestinal  tract  of  a  case 
from  my  wards. 
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(c)  Hcemorrhagic  Forms — BUck-water  Fever — Scemoghbinurie  Fever — 
Malarial  Hamoglobinuria. — In  temperate  regioDs  these  forms  are  rare;  in 
the  tropics  they  are  common.  In  the  Southern  States  there  are  manj 
districts  in  which  there  is  endemic  hemoglobinuria,  believed  to  be  of  ma- 
larial origin,  while  in  parts  of  Africa  there  is  the  much-dispnted  malady 
known  as  black-water  fever.  There  seems  to  be  no  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  malarial  ha?moglobinuria  of  the  Southern  States  and  the  African 
black-water  fever.  As  described  by  Stephens  and  Christophers  (Report  of 
Malaria  Committee,  Fifth  Series),  for  two  or  three  days  the  patient  has 
a  rise  of  temperature,  and  if  the  blood  is  examined  before  the  black-water 
the  parasites  are  almost  invariably  present.  If  examined  after  the  ad- 
ministration of  quinine  parasites  are  absent  from  the  blood.  These  authors 
agree  with  the  generally  expressed  opinion  of  physicians  in  the  Southern 
States,  that  there  is  a  causal  connection  between  the  quinine  and  the 
black-water.  It  is  impossible  to  say  why  quinine  at  one  time  can  produce 
black-water,  and  at  another,  even  a  few  hours  or  days  later,  it  can  not.  Of 
the  16  cases  of  black-water  examined  by  Stephens  and  Christophers,  15 
presented  evidence  of  malarial  infection.  The  conclusions  of  the  com- 
mittee are  worth  quoting: 

1.  That  black-water  is  malarial  in  origin,  yet  can  not  be  considered  as 
an  attack  of  malaria. 

2.  That  quinine  is,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  the  proximate  cause. 

3.  That  there  is  not  a  single  fact  in  evidence  of  a  special  parasite  being 
the  cause  of  black -water. 

Malarial  Cachexia.— Following  constant  exposure  to  malaria  and  re- 
peated attacks  of  any  one  of  the  forms,  there  may  be  a  condition  charac- 
terized by  ansemia  with  enlarged  spleen. 

The  general  Bvinptoms  are  those  of  ordinary  ansemia — breath  I  essn  ess 
on  exertion,  cedema  of  the  ankles,  htemorrhages,  particularly  into  the  ret- 
ina, as  noted  by  Stephen  Mackenzie.  Occasionally  the  bleeding  is  severe, 
and  I  have  twice  known  fatal  hteraatemcsis  to  occur  in  association  with 
the  enlarged  spleen.  The  fever  is  variable.  The  temperature  may  be  low 
for  days,  not  going  above  99.5°.  In  other  instances  there  may  be  irregular 
fever,  and  the  temperature  rises  gradually  to  102.5°  or  103°.  The  eases 
present  a  picture  of  secondary  ansemia. 

With  careful  treatment  the  outlook  is  good,  and  a  majority  of  cases 
recover.  The  spleen  is  gradually  reduced  in  size,  but  it  may  take  several 
months  or,  indeed,  in  some  instances,  several  years  before  the  ague-cake 
entirely  disappears. 

Ru«r  OomplicationB, — Among  nervous  sequelee  and  complications 
may  be  mentioned  paraplegia,  which  may  bo  due  to  a  peripheral  neuritis 
or  to  changes  in  the  cord,  and  hemiplegia,  which  may  occur  in  the  per- 
nicious comatose  form,  or  occasionally  at  the  very  height  of  a  paroxysm. 
Acute  ataxia  has  been  described,  and  there  are  remarkable  cases  with  the 
symptoms  of  disseminated  sclerosis  (SpiUer).  Multiple  gangrene  may  oc- 
cur, as  in  an  instance  recently  described  by  me,  in  which  a  patient  with 
(Bstivo-autumnal  infection  presented  many  areas  of  multiple  gangrene. 
Orchitis  lias  been  described  as  developing  in  malaria  by  Charvot  in  Algiers 
and  Fedeli  in  Rome. 
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Prophylaxifl, — In  the  discovery  of  Laveran  there  lay  the  promise 
of  beDefits  more  potent  than  any  gift  the  laboratory  had  ever  offered 
to  mankind — viz.,  the  possibility  of  the  extermination  of  malaria.  By  the 
work  of  Manson,  Hoes,  and  others  this  promise  has  reached  the  stage 
of  practical  fulfilment,  and  one  of  the  greatest  scourges  of  the  race  is 
now  at  our  command.     The  measures  of  prophylaxis  are  in  the  main  three: 

{1)  The  rigid  protection  of  houses  against  mosquitoes  by  screens  and 
the  use  of  mosquito  nets.  The  accounts  of  Qrassi  and  Celli  of  experiments 
made  to  protect  the  workers  on  the  railways  show  how  extraordinary 
are  the  results  of  these  simple  measures.  The  prot^ion  of  the  sleeper 
at  night  ie  one  of  the  most  essential  measures. 

(2)  An  earnest  warfare  against  the  mosquito  on  the  part  of  sanitary 
authorities.  Instruction  should  he  furnished  to  the  people  upon  the  habits 
and  life  history  of  the  insect,  and  of  its  relation  to  the  disease.  Pools, 
ponds,  and  marshy  districts  should  be  drained,  and  in  the  malaria  season 
petroleum  should  be  used  freely,  as  it  prevents  the  development  of  the 
lar\'ie.  Every  case  of  malaria  should  be  regarded  as  a  centre  of  infection, 
and  in  a  systematic  warfare  against  the  di^ase  should  be  reported  to  the 
health  authorities.  In  the  tropica,  segregation  of  Europeans  may  do  much 
to  lessen  the  chances  of  infection. 

(3)  Lastly,  every  case  should  receive  thorough  and  prolonged  treatment 
with  quinine.  There  is  far  too  much  carelessness  on  this  point  in  the 
profession.  Malarial  infection  is  a  difficult  one  to  eradicate.  Quinine  is 
the  only  known  drug  which  is  an  effective  parasiticide.  Patients  should 
be  told  to  resume  the  treatment  in  the  spring  and  autumn  for  several  years 
after  the  primary  infection.  In  very  malarial  districts,  as  many  persons 
harbor  the  parasites,  who  do  not  show  any  (or  at  the  most  very  few)  signs, 
a  systematic  treatment  with  quinine  should  be  instituted,  particularly  of 
the  young  children. 

Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  tlie  various  forms  of  malarial  fever 
is  now  very  easy.  The  chief  difficulty  is  in  the  aestivo-autumnal  variety 
which  may  simulate  typhoid  fever.  Practitioners  should  appreciate  the  fact 
that  in  obscure  cases  a  well  prepared  cover-slip  preparation  of  the  blood, 
which  can  be  stained  and  carefully  studied,  gives  more  trustworthy  results 
than  fresh  specimens.  To  become  an  expert  on  the  blood  in  malarial  fever 
requires  a  long  and  careful  training. 

Many  forms  of  intermittent  pyrexia  are  mistaken  for  malarial  fever.  In 
these  instances  the  blood  shows  leucocytosis,  which  is  rare  in  malaria.  If 
the  practitioner  will  take  to  heart  the  lesson  that  an  intermittent  fever 
whidi  resists  quinine  is  not  malarial,  he  will  avoid  many  errors  in  diag- 
nosis. In  the  so-called  masked  intermittent  or  dumb  ague,  the  febrile 
manifestations  are  more  irregular  and  the  symptoms  lees  pronounced;  but 
occasionally  chills  occur,  and  the  therapeutical  test  usually  removes  every 
doubt  inthe  diagnosis. 

The  malarial  poison  is  supposed  to  influence  many  affections  in  a  re- 
markable way,  giving  to  them  a  paroxysmal  character.  A  whole  series  of 
minor  ailments  and  some  more  severe  ones,  such  as  neuralgia,  are  attrib- 
uted to  certain  occult  effects  of  paludism.  The  more  closely  such  cases 
are  investigated  the  leaa  definite  appears  the  conncfition  with  malaria. 
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Treatment. — We  do  DOt  know  as  jet  how  the  poison  reaches  the  eys- 
tem.  Infection  aeeniB  most  liable  to  occur  at  night.  In  regioQB  in  vhich 
the  disease  prevails  extensively  moequito  netting  should  be  used,  as  the 
researches  of  Boss  render  it  highly  probable  that  the  disease  is  trans- 
mitted in  this  way.  PerBone  going  to  a  malarial  region  should  take 
about  10  grains  of  quinine  daily,  though  S^zary  found  that  2  grains  three 
times  a  day  was  a  sufficient  protection  against  the  disease.  During  the 
paroxysm  the  patient  should,  in  the  cold  stage,  be  wrapped  in  blankets  and 
given  hot  drinks.  The  reactionary  fever  is  rarely  dangerous  even  if  it 
reaches  a  high  grade.  The  body  may,  however,  be  sponged.  In  quinine 
we  poseeas  a  specific  remedy  against  malarial  infection.  Experiment  has 
shown  that  the  parasites  are  most  easily  destroyed  by  quinine  at  the  stage 
when  they  are  fi^e  in  the  circulation — that  is,  during  and  just  after  sporu- 
lation.  While  in  most  instances  the  parasites  of  the  r^^larly  intermittent 
fevers  may  be  destroyed,  even  in  the  intra-eorpuscular  stage,  in  astivo-au- 
tumnal  fever  this  is  much  more  difficult.  It  should,  then,  be  our  object, 
if  we  wish  to  most  effectually  eradicate  the  infection,  to  have  as  much 
quinine  in  circulation  at  the  time  of  the  paroxysm  and  shortly  before  as  is 
possible,  for  this  is  the  period  at  which  sporulation  occurs.  In  the  regu- 
larly intermittent  fevers  from  10  to  30  grains  in  divided  doses  throughout 
the  day  will  in  many  instances  prevent  any  fresh  paroxysms.  If  the  patient 
comes  under  observation  shortly  before  an  expected  paroxysm,  the  admin- 
istration of  a  good  dose  of  quinine  just  before  its  onset  may  be  advisable 
to  obtain  a  maximum  effect  upon  that  group  of  parasites.  The  quinine 
will  not  prevent  the  paroxysm,  but  will  destroy  the  greater  part  of  the 
group  of  organisms  and  prevent  its  further  recurrence.  It  is  safer  to  give 
at  least  20  to  30  grains  daily  for  the  first  three  days,  and  then  to  continue 
the  remedy  in  smaller  doses  for  the  next  two  or  three  weeks.  In  sfstivo- 
autumnal  fever  larger  doses  may  be  necessary,  though  in  relatively  few  in- 
stances is  it  necessary  to  give  more  than  30  to  40  grains  in  the  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  quinine  should  be  ordered  in  solution  or  in  capsules.  The  pills 
and  compressed  tablets  are  more  uncertain,  as  they  may  not  be  dissolved. 

A  question  of  interest  is  the  efficient  dose  of  quinine  necessary  to  cure 
the  disease.  I  have  a  number  of  charts  showing  that  grain  doses  three 
times  a  day  will  in  many  cases  prevent  the  paroxysm,  but  not  always  with 
the  certainty  of  the  larger  doses.  In  cases  of  Eestivo-autumnal  fever  with 
pernicious  symptoms  it  is  necessary  to  get  the  system  under  the  influence 
of  quinine  as  rapidly  as  possible.  In  these  instances  the  drug  should  be 
administered  hvpodermically  as  the  hisulphate  in  SO-grain  doses,  with  6 
grains  of  tartaric  acid,  every  two  or  three  hours.  The  muriate  of  quinine 
and  wrea  is  also  a  good  form  in  which  to  administer  the  drag  hypoder- 
mically;  10,  15,  or  20  grain  dopcs  may  be  necessary.  In  the  most  severe 
instances  some  observers  advise  the  intravenous  administration  of  quinine, 
for  which  the  very  soluble  himuriate  is  well  adapted.  Fifteen  grains  with 
a  grain  of  sodium  chloride  may  be  injected  in  about  2  drachms  of  distilled 
water.  For  extreme  restlessness  in  these  cases  opium  is  indicated,  and  car- 
diac stimulants,  such  as  alcohol  and  8tr)Thnine,  are  necessary.     If  in  the 
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comatose  form  the  internal  temperature  is  raised,  the  patient  should  be 
put  in  a  bath  and  doused  with  cold  water.  For  malariiil  anemia,  iron  and 
arsenic  are  indicated. 

An  interesting  question  is  much  discuBsed,  whether  quinine  does  not 
cause  or  at  any  rate  aggravate  the  hfemoglobinuria.  We  have  not  yet  seen 
a  ca£e  in  which  this  condition  has  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  the 
drug.  It  seems  localized  in  certain  sections;  and  Bastianelli  states  that  it 
is  not  seen  in  the  Boman  malarial  fevers.  He  recommends  that  in  any  case 
of  hfemoglobinuria  if  the  blood  shows  para8it«B  quinine  should  be  admin- 
istered freely.  In  the  post-malarial  forms  quinine  aggravates  the  attack.  In 
an  active  malarial  infection  the  patient  runs  less  risk  with  the  quiitine. 

XXV.    MALTA    FEVER. 

(UndvUmt  Fmtr.) 

Definition. — An  endemic  fever,  characterized  by  an  irregular  course, 
undulatory  pyrexial  relapses,  profuse  sweats,  "theumatic  pains,  arthritis, 
and  an  enlarged  spleen.  An  organism.  Micrococcus  meliteneis,  is  present 
in  all  cases. 

The  greater  part  of  our  knowledge  of  this  remarkable  disease  we  owe 
to  the  work  of  the  army  surgeons  stationed  at  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  par- 
ticularly to  Marston,  to  Bruce,  and  recently  to  Hughes,  whose  important 
work  on  the  subject  I  have  used  freely  for  this  article, 

Distribution. — The  disease  prevails  extensively  at  Malta,  and  is  also 
met  with  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean;  heijce  the  name 
Mediterranean  fever.  In  Gibraltar  it  is  called  Rock  fever,  and  in  Sicily 
and  Italy  it  is  known  as  Neapolitan  fever.  It  is  also  met  with  in  India 
,  and  China,  and  occurs  in  Porto  Hieo  (Musser  and  Sailer,  W.  Cox),  and  in 
Manila  (Strong  and  Musgrave).  Only  imported  cases  have  been  recognized 
in  this  country. 

Stiology. — The  disease  is  not  contagious.  It  prevails  in  summer,  and 
in  infected  r^ons  is  endemic,  occasionally  assuming  epidemic  characters. 
Insanitary  conditions  favor  its  spread,  but  we  can  not  as  yet  say  whether  the 
poison  is  air-borne  or  water-borne.  Hughes  thinks  that  the  former  is  the 
more  probable  view,  Bruce  the  latter.  Young,  healthy  adults  are  chiefly 
attacked. 

Micrococcus  melitensis,  discovered  by  Bruce,  has  not  yet  been  isolated 
from  the  blood,  but  occurs  in  large  numbers  iu  the  spleen.  It  is  constantly 
present  in  fatal  cases.  The  morphological  and  cultural  characters  have 
been  accurately  studied  by  H.  B.  Durham.  The  micrococcus  is  pathogenic 
for  monkeys.  Four  instances  of  accidental  laboratory  infection  in  man 
have  been  reported,  the  portal  of  entry  in  Strong's  case  being  the  con- 
junctiva. 

Symptoms. — There  is  no  specific  fever  which  presents  the  same  re- 
markable group  of  phenomena.  The  period  of  incubation  is  from  six  to  ten 
days.  "  Clinically  the  fever  has  a  peculiarly  irregular  temperature  curve, 
consisting  of  intermittent  waves  or  undulations  of  pyrexia,  of  a  distinctly 
remittent  character.     These  pyrexial  waves  or  undulations  last,  as  a  rule. 
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from  one  to  three  weeks,  with  an  apyrexial  interval,  or  period  of  temporary 
abatement  of  pyrexia!  intensity  between,  lasting  for  two  or  more  days. 
In  rare  cases  the  remiBGionB  may  become  ao  marked  aa  to  give  an  almost 
intermittent  character  to  the  febrile  curve,  clearly  diHtinguishable,  how- 
ever, from  the  paroxyams  of  paludic  infection.  This  pyrexial  condition  is 
usually  much  prolonged,  having  an  uncertain  duration,  lasting  for  even 
six  months  or  more.  Unlike  paludism,  its  course  is  not  markedly  afTected 
by  the  administration  of  quinine  or  arsenic.  Its  course  ia  often  irregular 
and  even  erratic  in  nature.  This  pyrexia  is  usually  accompanied  by  obsti- 
nate constipation,  progressive  ansemia,  and  debility.  It  is  often  compli- 
cated with  and  followed  by  neuralgic  symptoms  referred  to  the  peripheral 
or  central  nervous  aystem,  arthritic  effusions,  painful  inflammatory  condi- 
tions of  certain  fibrous  structures,  of  a  localized  nature,  or  swelling  of  the 
testicles  "  (Hughes).  This  author  recognizes  a  malignant  type,  in  which 
the  disease  may  prove  fatal  within  a  week  or  ten  days;  an  undulatory  type 
— the  common  variety— in  which  the  fever  ia  marked  by  intermittent  waves 
or  undulations  of  variable  length,  separated  by  periods  of  apyrexia  and  free- 
dom from  symptoms.  In  this  really  lie  the  peculiar  features  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  unfortunate  victim  may  suffer  a  series  of  relapses  which  may 
extend  from  three  months,  the  average  time,  to  two  years.  Lastly,  there 
is  an  intermittent  type,  in  which  the  patient  may  simply  have  daily  pyrexia 
toward  evening,  without  any  special  complications,  and  may  do  well  and 
be  able  to  go  about  his  work,  and  yet  at  any  time  the  other  serious  features 
of  the  disease  may  develop. 

The  mortality  ia  slight,  only  about  2  per  cent.  There  are  no  character- 
istic morbid  lesions.  The  seriousness  of  the  disease  is  in  its  protracted 
course,  so  that  in  the  army  the  loss  of  time  is  a  very  grave  item.  Malta 
fever  haa  to  be  diatinguiahed  carefully  from  typhoid  fever  and  from  ma- 
laria. From  the  latter  it  can  be  now  readily  differentiated  by  the  examina- 
tion of  the  blood.  The  agglutinative  serum  reaction  is  diagnostic.  From 
Durham's  observations  on  animals  it  is  probable  that  the  organism  may  be 
isolated  from  the  urine  even  after  apparent  recovery. 

Treatment. ^General  measures  suitable  to  typhoid  fever  are  indi- 
cated. Fluid  food  should  be  given  during  the  febrile  period.  Hydro- 
therapy, either  the  bath  or  the  cold  pack,  should  be  used  every  third  hour 
when  the  temperature  is  above  103°  F.  Otherwise  the  treatment  is  symp- 
tomatic. Kg  drugs  appear  to  have  any  special  influence  on  the  fever,  A 
change  of  climate  seems  to  promote  convalescence. 


XXVI.   BERI-BERI. 

Definition. — An  endemic  and  epidemic  multiple  neuritis  of  unknown 
etiology,  occurring  in  tropical  and  subtropical  countries,  characterized  by 
motor  and  sensory  paralysis  and  anasarca. 

Hlatory. — The  disease  is  believed  to  be  of  great  antiquity  in  China, 
and  is  possibly  mentioned  in  the  oldest  known  medical  treatise.  In  the 
early  years  of  this  century  it  attracted  much  attention  among  the  Anglo- 
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Indian  surgeons,  and  we  may  date  the  modem  scientific  atady  of  the  dis- 
ease from  Malcolmson's  monograph,  published  in  Madras  in  1835.  The 
opening  of  Japan  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  German  physicians  holding 
univereity  positions,  particularly  Baelz,  Scheube,  and  more  recently  Grimm, 
to  iuTestigete  the  disease.  The  studies  of  the  native  Japanese  physicians, 
particularly  Miura  and  Takagi,  and  of  the  I>utch  physicians  in  the  East, 
have  contributed  much  to  our  knowledge.  An  added  interest  has  been 
given  to  the  subject  by  the  discovery  of  the  disease  among  the  Cape  Cod 
fishermen,  and  by  the  recurring  outbreaks  of  endemic  neuritis  at  the  Bich- 
mond  Aeylum  in  Dublin  and  at  the  State  Insane  Hospital  at  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala 

.  dsferibution, — Beri-beri,  Kakke,  or  endemic  neuritis  prcTails  most 
extensively  in  the  Malay  Archipelago;  in  certain  of  the  Dutch  colonies  the 
mortality  among  the  coolies  is  simply  frightful.  It  is  widely  distributed 
in  China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  In  India  it  has  become  less 
common,  but  is  still  prevalent  iii  parts  of  Burma.  Localized  outbreaks 
have  occurred  in  Australia.  It  prevails  extensively  in  parts  of  Soutli 
America  and  in  the  West  Indies,  and  from  the  ports  of  these  coimtries 
cases  occasionally  reach  the  United  States.  Birge,  of  Provincetown,  and  J. 
J.  Putnam  encountered  beri-beri  among  the  fishermen  on  the  Newfound- 
land Banks.  Birge  writes  (Msrch  10,  1898)  that  he  has  seen  47  cases  of 
both  the  wet  and  the  dry  form.  The  disease  is  not  entirely  confined  to  the 
fishennen  on  the  Grand  Banks,  but  develops  occasionally  among  those  liv- 
ing on  shore  or  making  "  shore  tripe."  In  1895-'96  a  remarkable  outbreak 
of  epidemic  neuritis  occurred  at  the  State  Insane  Hospital  at  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.,  which  has  been  described  fully  by  E.  D.  Bondurant.*  Between  Feb- 
ruary, 1895,  and  October,  1896,  in  a  population  of  1,200  there  were  71  cases 
with  21  deaths.  None  occurred  among  the  200  employees  of  the  hospital. 
The  negroes  were  relatively  less  affected  than  the  whites.  The  chief  symp- 
toms were  "  muscular  weakness,  tenderness,  pain,  parseBthesisa,  loss  of  deep 
teflezee,  followed  by  atrophy  of  muscles  and  the  electrical  reaction  of  de- 
generation, accompanied  by  rise  of  temperature,  gastro-intestinal  disturb- 
ance, general  anasarca,  and  tachycardia."  At  the  Arkansas  State  Insane 
Asylum  at  Little  Rock,  in  1895,  there  waa  an  outbreak  of  between  20  and 
30  cases  possibly  of  beri-beri. 

In  Great  Britain  the  disease  is  not  infrequent  at  the  seaports. 

At  the  Richmond  Asylum,  Dublin,  there  have  been  extensive  outbreaks 
in  the  years  1894,  1896,  1897,  nnder  conditions  of  shameful  overcrowding. 

Btiolog^. — Two  main  views  prevail  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease — 
that  it  is  an  infection,  and  that  it  is  a  toxiemia  caused  by  food. 

1.  Beri-beri  as  an  Acute  Infection. — Baelz  and  Scheube,  with  many  of 
the  Dutch  physicians,  hold  that  the  disease  is  due  to  a  living  germ.  In 
favor  of  this  view,  Scheube  refers  to  the  fact  that  strong,  well -nourished 
young  people  are  attacked,  that  the  disease  has  definite  foci  in  which  it 
prevails,  definite  seasonal  relations,  and  has  of  late  years  spread  in  some 
countries  as  an  epidemic  without  any  special  change  in  the  diet  of  the 

*  New  Tork  Medical  Joonial,  1897,  iL 
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inhabitADts.  So  far  as  seasonal  and  telluric  influences  are  concerned,  it  is 
a  disease  vhich  resembles  malaria,  with  which,  in  fact,  some  authors 
have  confounded  it.  It  is  probably  not  directly  contagious.  On  the  other 
hand,  Scheube,  Manson  and  others  bring  forward  evidence  to  show  that 
beri-beri  may  probably  be  conveyed  from  one  district  to  another. 
Ifony  bacteriological  studies  have  been  made  in  the  disease,  particu- 
larly by  Dutch  physicians,  but  there  is  no  unanimity  as  to  the  results, 
and  we  may  say  that  no  specific  organism  has  as  yet  been  determined 
upon. 

8.  The  food  theory  of  beri-beri  is  widely  held  in  Japan,  some  believing 
that  it  is  due  to  the  eating  of  bad  rice,  and  others  that  it  is  associated  with 
the  use  of  certain  fish.  lu  favor  of  the  dietetic  view  of  its  origin  is  ad- 
duced the  extraordinary  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  Japanese 
navy  eince  the  introduction  by  Takagi  of  an  improved  diet,  allowing  a 
larger  portion  of  nitrogenous  food,  and  forbidding  the  use  of  fresh  fish 
altogether.  Subsequent  to  this  there  has  certainly  been  the  most  remark- 
able diminution  in  the  number  of  cases — a  reduction  from  about  a  fourth . 
of  the  entire  strength  attacked  annually  to  a  practical  abolition  of  the 
disease. 

A  recent  number  of  Janus  gives  the  experience  of  the  Dutch  physicians 
in  Java,  many  of  whom  regard  rice  as  the  Important  cause  of  the  disease. 
It  is  stated  that  in  the  prisons  of  Java  the  proportion  of  cases  is  1  to  39 
when  the  rice  is  eaten  completely  shelled,  1  to  10,000  when  the  grain  is 
eaten  with  its  pericarp;  in  some  places  the  disease  has  disappeared  when 
the  unshelled  rice  has  been  substituted  for  the  shelled.  Miura,  with  whose 
BtodieB  of  the  disease  all  readers  of  Virchow's  Archiv  are  familiar,  regards 
beri-beri  as  a  form  of  chronic  poisoning  due  to  the  use  of  the  flesh  of  cer- 
tain fish  eaten  raw  or  improperly  prepared.  Grimm,  in  his  recent  mono- 
graph, regards  the  immunity  of  Europeans  as  in  great  part  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  follow  the  Japanese  custom  of  eating  various  kinds  of 
raw  fish. 

Among  the  moat  important  faotors  are  the  following:  Overcrowding, 
as  in  ships,  jails,  and  asylums,  hot  and  moist  seasons,  and  exposure  to  wet. 
Europeans  under  good  hygienic  conditions  rarely  contract  the  disease  in 
beri-beri  regions.  The  natives  and  the  imported  cooUes  are  the  most  often 
attacked.  Males  are  more  subject  to  the  disease  than  females.  Young  men 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-five  are  most  often  affected, 

Symptoma. — The  incubation  period  is  unknown,  but  it  probably 
extends  over  several  months.  The  following  forms  of  the  disease  are  recog- 
nized by  Scheube: 

1.  lb»  ineomplete  or  rndlmentary  form  which  often  sets  in  with  ca- 
tarrhal symptoms,  followed  by  pains  and  weakness  in  the  limbs  and  a  lower- 
ing of  the  sensibility  in  the  legs,  with  the  development  of  pamsthesiK. 
Slight  opdema  sometimes  appears.  After  a  time  panesthesiffi  may  develop 
in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  patient  may  complain  of  palpitation  of 
the  heari:,  uneasy  sensations  in  the  abdomen,  and  sometimes  shortness  of 
breath.  There  may  be  weakness  and  tenderness  of  the  muscles.  After 
lasting  from  a  few  days  to  many  months,  these  symptoms  all  disappear,  but 
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frith  the  return  of  the  warm  ireather  there  may  be  a  recurrence.     One  of 
Scheube'e  patients  suffered  in  this  way  for  twenty  years. 

2.  The  atropllie  form  sets  in  with  much  the  same  symptoms,  but  the 
loes  of  power  in  the  limbs  progresses  more  rapidly,  and  very  soon  the 
patient  is  no  longer  able  to  walk  or  to  move  the  arms.  The  atrophy, 
which  is  associated  with  a  good  deal  of  pain,  may  extend  to  the  mus- 
cles of  the  face.  The  oedematous  symptoms  and  heart  troubles  play 
a  minor  role  in  this  form,  which  is  known  as  the  dry  or  paralytic  va- 
riety, 

3.  The  Wet  or  Drapshnl  FoniL^Setting  in  aa  in  the  rudimentary  vari- 
ety, the  oedema  soon  becomea  the  most  marked  feature,  extending  over 
the  whole  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  associated  with  effuaions  into  the  serous 
sacs.  The  atrophy  of  the  muscles  and  disturbance  of  eenaation  are  not  such 
prominent  symptoms.  On  the  other  hand,  palpitation  and  rapid  action  of 
the  heart  and  dyspncea  are  common.  The  wasting  may  not  be  apparent 
until  the  dropsy  disappears. 

4.  The  aente,  peruioloiis,  or  oardl&e  form  is  characterized  by  threat- 
enings  of  an  acute  cardiac  failure,  developing  rapidly  after  the  existence 
of  slight  symptoms,  auch  as  occur  in  the  rudimentary  form.  In  the  most 
acute  type  death  may  follow  within  twenty-four  hours;  more  commonly 
the  symptoms  extend  over  several  weeks.  * 

■  The  mortality  of  the  disease  varies  greatly,  from  8  or  3  per  cent  to  40 
or  50  per  cent  among  the  coolies  in  certain  of  the  settlements  of  the  ]^lay 
Archipelago. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  most  constant  and  striking  features  are 
changes  in  the  peripheral  nerves  and  degenerative  infiammation  involving 
the  axis  cylinder  and  medullary  sheaths.  In  the  acute  cases  this  is  found 
not  only  in  the  peripheral  nerves,  but  also  in  the  pneumogastric  and  in 
the  phrenic.  The  fibres  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  as  well  as  of  the  myo- 
cardium, are  also  much  degenerated. 

DlagnoBia. — In  tropical  countries  there  is  rarely  any  difficulty  in  the 
diagnosis.  In  cases  of  peripheral  neuritis,  associated  with  oedema,  coming 
from  tropical  ports,  the  possibility  of  this  disease  should  be  remembered. 
Scheube  states  that  rarely  any  difficulty  offers  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  dif- 
ferent forms.  An  interesting  question  arisea  aa  to  the  true  nature  of  the 
endemic  neuritis  in  the  Bichmond  Aayhim  and  at  Tuscaloosa.  Bondurant'a 
report  certainly  shows  a  disease  conforming  with  beri-beri  in  a  majority 
of  its  features.  The  statement  is  made  that  the  Dutch  committee  which 
studied  the  epidemic  at  the  Bichmond  Asylum  did  not  regard  the  disease 
as  quite  identical  with  the  tropical  beri-beri. 

Treatment. — Much  has  been  done  to  prevent  the  disease,  particularly 
in  Japan.  There  is  no  more  remarkable  tciuraph  of  modem  hygiene  than 
that  which  followed  Takagi's  dietetic  reforms  in  the  Japanese  navy.  In 
beri-beri  districts  Europeans  should  use  a  diet  rich  in  nitrogenous  ingredi- 
ents. In  the  dietary  of  prisons  and  asylums  the  experience  of  the  Javanese 
physicians  with  reference  to  the  remarkable  diminution  of  the  disease  with 
the  use  of  unshelled  rice  should  be  borne  in  mind.  In  ships,  prisons,  and 
asylums  the  diseaee  has  rarely  occurred  except  in  connection  with  over- 
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crowding,  as  element  which  prevailed  both  at  the  Richmond  Asylum  and 
at  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Tuscaloosa. 

Baelz  recommends  in  early  cases  a  free  use  of  the  salicylates,  15  or  20 
grains  four  or  five  times  a  day.  Others  favor  early  free  purgation.  In 
very  severe  acute  cases,  hoth  Anderson  and  Baelz  advise  blood-letting. 
The  more  chronic  cases  demand,  in  addition  to  dietetic  measures,  drugs  to 
support  the  heart  and  treatment  of  the  atrophied  muscles  with  electricity 
and  massage. 

XXVII.  ANTHRAX. 

(jSplmio  Ftver;  Gharbon;  Woot-torUr'a  Diteate.) 

Definition, — ^An  acute  infectious  disease  caused  by  Bacillus,  anlkraeis. 
It  is  a  widespread  affection  in  animals,  particularly  in  sheep  and  cattle. 
In  man  it  occurs  sporadically  or  as  a  result  of  accidental  inoculations  with 
the  virus. 

J^cAogy. — The  infectious  agent  is  a  non-motile,  rod-shaped  organ- 
ism. Bacillus  anlkraeis,  which  has,  by  the  researches  of  PoUender,  Da- 
vaine,  Koch,  and  Pasteur,  become  the  best  known  perhaps  of  all  patho- 
genic microbes.  The  bacillus  has  a  length  of  from  3  to  35  /i;  the  rods  are 
often  united.  They  multiply  by  fission  with  great  rapidity  and  are  easily 
grown  on  various  culture  media,  extending  into  long  filaments  which  in- 
terlace and  produce  a  dense  network.  The  spore  formation  is  seen  with 
great  readiness  in  these  filaments;  but  an  asporogenous  variety  is  known, 
and  can  be  produced  artificially  in  cultures.  The  bacilli  themselves  are 
readily  destroyed,  but  the  spores  are  very  resistant,  and  survive  after  pro- 
longed immersion  in  a.  5-per-cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  or  withstand 
for  some  minutes  a  temperature  of  212°  Fahr.  They  are  capable  also  of  re- 
sisting gastric  digestion.  Outside  the  body  the  spores  are  in  all  probability 
very  durable. 

Geographically  and  zoologically  the  disease  is  the  most  widespread  of 
all  infectious  disorders.  It  is  much  more  prevalent  in  Europe  and  in  Asia 
than  in  America.  Its  ravages  among  the  herds  of  cattle  in  Russia  and 
Siberia,  and  among  sheep  in  certain  parts  of  Europe,  are  not  equalled  by 
any  other  animal  plague.  In  this  country  the  disease  is  rare.  A  few  pas- 
tures in  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  have  recently  become  infected,  prob- 
ably from  imported  hides.  Human  infections  are  chiefly  in  tanners,  of 
whom  12  died  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  of  anthrax  in  1897  (Ravenel). 
So  far  as  I  know,  it  has  never  prevailed  on  the  ranches  in  the  Northwest, 
but  cases  were  not  infrequent  about  Montreal. 

A  protective  inoculation  with  a  mitigated  virus  was  introduced  by 
Pasteur,  and  has  been  adopted  in  certain  anthrax  regions. 

In  animals  the  disease  is  conveyed  sometimes  by  direct  inoculation,  as 
by  the  bites  and  stings  of  insects,  by  feeding  on  carcasses  of  animals  which 
have  died  of  the  disease,  but  more  commonly  by  grazing  in  pastures  in 
which  the  germs  have  been  preserved.  Pasteur  believes  that  the  earth- 
worm plays  an  important  part  in  bringing  to  the  surface  and  distributing 
the  bacilli  which  have  been  propagated  in  the  buried  carcass  of  an  in- 
fected animal.     Certain  fields,  or  even  farms,  may  thus  be  infected  for  an 
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icdefiuite  period  of  time.  It  eeems  probable,  however,  that  if  the  carcaBS 
is  not  opened  or  the  blood  spilt,  spores  are  Dot  formed  in  the  buried  ani- 
mal and  the  bacilli  quickly  die. 

Animals  vary  in  susceptibility:  the  berbivoia  come  first,  then  the  om- 
nivora,  and  lastly  the  camiTora.  The  disease  does  not  occur  spontane- 
ously in  man,  but  always  results  from  infection,  either  through  the  ekin, 
the  intestines,  or  in  rare  instances  through  the  lungs.  It  ie  found  in  per- 
sons whose  occupations  bring  them  into  contact  with  aoimals  or  animal 
products,  as  stablemen,  shepherds,  tanners,  butchers,  and  those  who  work 
in  wool  and  hair. 

Various  forms  of  the  disease  have  been  described,  and  two  chief  groups 
may  be  recognized:  the  external  anthrax  and  the  internal  anthrax,  of  which 
there  are  pulmonary  and  intestinal  forms. 

Symptoma.— (1)  External  AnthnuL 

(a)  Malignant  Pustule. — The  inoculation  i»  usually  on  an  espoeed  sur- 
face— ^the  hands,  arms,  or  face.  At  the  site  of  inoculation  there  are,  within 
a  few  hours,  itching  and  uneasiness.  Gradually  a  small  papule  develops, 
which  becomes  vesicular.  Infiammatory  induration  extends  around  this, 
and  within  thirty-six  hours,  at  the  site  of  inoculation  there  is  a  dark  brown- 
ish eschar,  at  a  little  distance  from  which  there  may  be  a  series  of  small 
veaicles.  The  brawny  induration  may  be  extreme.  The  oedema  produces 
very  great  swelling  of  the  parts.  The  inflammation  extends  aloDg  the  lym- 
phatica,  and  the  neighboring  lymph-glands  are  swollen  and  sore.  The 
fever  at  first  rises  rapidly,  and  the  concomitant  phenomena  are  marked. 
Subsequently  the  temperature  falls,  and  in  many  cases  becomes  subnormal. 
Death  may  take  place  in  from  three  to  five  days.  In  cases  which  recover 
the  constitutional  Hymptoma  are  slighter,  the  eschar  gradually  sloughs  out, 
and  the  wound  heals.  The  cases  vary  much  in  severity.  In  the  mildest 
form  there  may  be  only  alight  swelling.  At  the  site  of  inoculation  a  papule 
is  formed,  which  rapidly  becomes  vesicular  and  dries  into  a  scab,  which 
separates  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

{b)  Malignant  Anthrax  (Edema. — This  form  occurs  in  the  eyelid,  and 
also  in  the  head,  hand,  and  arm,  and  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  the 
papule  and  vesicle  forms,  and  bj  the  most  extensive  oedema,  which  may 
foUow  rather  than  precede  the  constitutional  symptoms.  The  (edema 
reaches  such  a  grade  of  intensity  that  gangrene  results,  and  may  involve  a 
considerable  surface.  The  constitutional  symptoms  then  become  extremely 
grave,  and  the  cases  invariably  prove  fatal. 

The  greatest  fatality  is  seen  in  cases  of  inoculation  about  the  head  and 
face,  where  the  mortality,  according  to  Naearow,  is  26  per  cent;  the  least 
in  infection  of  the  lower  extremities,  where  it  is  5  per  cent. 

In  a  recent  case,  in  a  hair-picker,  there  was  most  extensive  enteritis, 
peritonitis,  and  endocarditis,  which  last  lesion  has  been  described  by 
Eppinger. 

A  feature  in  both  these  forms  of  malignant  pustule,  to  which  many 
writers  refer,  is  the  abeeuce  of  feeling  of  distress  or  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
the  patient,  whose  mental  condition  may  be  perfectly  clear.  He  may  be 
without  any  apprehension,  even  though  his  condition  is  very  critical. 
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The  diagnosis  in  most  instaucea  is  readily  made  from  the  character  of 
the  leeion  and  the  occupation  of  the  patient.  When  in  doubt,  the  exami- 
nation of  the  fluid  from  the  puBtule  may  show  the  presence  of  the  anthrax 
bacilli.  Cultures  should  be  made,  or  s  mouse  or  guinea-pig  inoculated 
from  the  local  lesion.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  blood  may  not  show 
the  bacilli  in  numbers  until  shortly  before  death. 

(3)  Internal  Antbrax. 

(a)  Intestinal  Form,  Mycosis  iniestinalis. — In  these  cases  the  infection 
usually  is  through  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  results  from  eating  the 
fieah  or  drinking  the  milk  of  diseased  animals;  it  may,  however,  follow  an* 
external  infection  if  the  germs  are  carried  to  the  mouth.  The  symptoms 
are  those  of  intense  poisoning.  The  disease  may  set  in  with  a  chill,  fol- 
lowed by  vomiting,  diarrhcea,  moderate  fever,  and  pains  in  the  legs  and 
back.  In  acute  cases  there  are  dyspnoea,  cyanosis,  great  anxiety  and  rest- 
lessness, end  toward  the  end  convulsions  or  spasms  of  the  muscles.  Hem- 
orrhage may  occur  from  the  mucous  membranes.  Occasionally  there  are 
email  phlegmonous  areas  on  the  skin,  or  petechise  develop.  The  spleen  is 
enlarged.  The  blood  is  dark  and  remains  fluid  for  a  long  time  after  death. 
Late  in  the  disease  the  bacilli  may  be  found  in  the  blood. 

This  is  one  of  the  forms  of  acute  poisoning  which  may  affect  many  in- 
dividuals together.  Thus  Butler  and  Karl  Huber  describe  an  epidemic 
in  which  twenty-five  persons  were  attacked  after  eating  the  flesh  of  an 
animal  which  had  had  anthrax.  Six  died  in  from  forty-eight  hours  to 
seven  days. 

(6)  Wool-sorter's  Disease. — This  important  form  of  anthrax  is  found 
in  the  large  establishments  in  which  wool  or  hair  is  sorted  and  cleansed. 
The  hair  and  wool  imported  into  Europe  from  Russia  and  South  America 
appear  to  have  induced  the  largest  number  of  cases.  Many  of  these  show 
no  external  lesion.  The  infective  material  has  been  swallowed  or  inhaled 
with  the  dust.  There  are  rarely  premonitory  symptoms.  The  patient  is 
seized  with  a  chill,  becomes  faint  and  prostrated,  has  pains  in  the  back 
and  legs,  and  the  temperature  rises  to  102°  or  103°.  The  breathing  is 
rapid,  and  he  complains  of  much  pain  in  the  chest.  There  may  be  a  cough 
and  signs  of  bronchitis.  So  prominent  in  some  instances  are  these  bron- 
chial symptoms  that  a  pulmonary  form  of  the  disease  has  been  described. 
The  pulse  is  feeble  and  very  rapid.  There  may  be  vomiting,  and  death 
may  occur  within  twenty-four  hours  with  symptoms  of  profound  collapse 
and  prostration.  Other  cases  are  more  protracted,  and  there  may  be  diar- 
rhosa,  delirium,  and  uneonsciousneBs.  The  cerebral  symptoms  may  be 
most  intense;  in  at  least  four  cases  the  brain  seems  to  have  been  chiefly 
affected,  and  its  capillaries  stuffed  with  bacilli  (Merkel).  The  recognition 
of  wool-sorter's  disease  as  a  form  of  anthrax  is  due  to  J.  H,  Bell,  of  Brad- 
ford, England. 

In  certain  instances  these  profound  constitutional  symptoms  of  internal 
anthrax  are  associated  with  the  external  lesions  of  malignant  pustule. 

The  rag-picker's  disease  has  been  made  the  subject  of  an  exhaustive 
study  by  Eppinger  (Die  Hademkrankheit,  Jena,  1894),  who  has  shown  that 
it  is  a  local  anthrax  of  the  lungs  and  pleura,  with  general  infection. 
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The  diagoosiB  of  internal  entbraz  is  by  bo  means  eaey,  unless  the  lii»- 
tory  points  definitely  to  infection  in  the  occupation  of  the  individual. 

Treatment. — In  malignant  pustule  the  site  of  inoculation  should  be 
destroyed  by  the  caustic  or  hot  iron,  and  powdered  bichloride  of  mercory 
may  be  sprinkled  over  the  exposed  surface.  The  local  development  of  the 
bacilli  about  the  site  of  inoculation  may  be  prevented  by  the  subcutaneoua 
injections  of  solutions  of  carbolic  acid  or  bichloride  of  mercury.  The 
injections  should  be  made  at  variouB  points  around  the  pustule,  and  may 
be  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day.  The  internal  treatment  should  be 
confined  to  the  administration  of  stimulants  and  plenty  of  nutritious  food. 
Davies-Colley  advises  ipecaciianha  powder  in  doses  of  from  5  to  10  grains 
every  three  or  four  hours. 

In  malignant  forms,  particularly  the  intestinal  cases,  little  can  be  done. 
Active  purgatives  may  be  given  at  the  outset,  so  as  to  remove  the  infect- 
ing material.     Quinine  in  large  doses  has  been  recommended. 


XXVIIl.    HYDROPHOBIA. 

l,Lj/tsa;  Sahia.) 

Dafinltloil. — An  acute  disease  of  warm-blooded  animals,  dependent 
upon  a  specific  virus,  and  communicated  by  inoculation  to  man. 

Btiology. — Babies  is  very  variously  distributed.  In  Russia  it  is  com- 
mon. In  North  Germany  it  is  relatively  rare,  owing  to  the  wise  provision 
that  all  dogs  shall  be  muzzled;  in  England  and  France  it  is  much  more  com- 
mon. In  this  country  the  disease  occurs  more  often  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed, as  ia  shown  by  the  number  of  authentic  cases  collected  by  Salmon 
[Yearbook  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  p.  810, 1901]. 

Canines  are  specially  liable  to  the  disease.  It  is  found  most  frequently 
m  the  dog,  the  wolf,  the  cat,  and  the  cow.  Most  animals  are,  however,  sus- 
ceptible; and  it  ia  communicable  by  inoculation  to  the  rabbit,  horse,  or  pig. 
The  disease  is  propagated  chiefly  by  the  dog,  which  seems  specially  suscep- 
tible. In  the  Western  States  the  skunk  is  said  to  be  very  liable  to  the  dis- 
ease. The  nature  of  the  poison  is  as  yet  unknown.  It  is  contained  chiefly 
in  the  nervous  system  and  is  met  with  in  some  of  the  secretions,  particularly 
in  the  saliva. 

A  variable  time  elapses  between  the  introduction  of  the  virus  and  the 
appearance  of  the  symptoms.  Horsley  states  that  this  depends  upon  the 
following  factors:  "(a)  Age.  The  incubation  is  shorter  in  children  than 
in  adults.  For  obvious  reasons  the  former  are  more  frequently  attacked, 
(i)  Part  infected.  The  rapidity  of  onset  of  the  symptoms  is  greatly  de- 
termined by  the  part  of  the  body  which  may  happen  to  have  been  bitten. 
Wounds  about  the  face  and  head  are  especially  dangerous;  next  in  order 
in  degrees  of  mortality  come  bites  on  the  hands,  then  injuries  on  the  other 
parts  of  the  body.  This  relative  order  is,  no  doubt,  greatly  dependent 
upon  the  fact  that  the  face,  head,  and  hands  are  usually  naked,  while  the 
other  parts  are  clothed;  it  would  also  appear  to  depend  somewhat  upon 
the  nchness  in  nerves  of  the  part,    (c)  The  extent  and  severity  of  the 
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votind.  Puncture  wounds  are  the  most  dangerous;  the  laceratioDs  are 
fatal  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  surface  afforded  for  absorption  of 
the  virus,  (d)  The  animal  convejing  the  infection.  In  order  of  decreas- 
ing severity  come:  first,  the  wolf;  second,  the  cat;  third,  the  dog;  and 
fourth,  other  animals."  Only  a  limited  number  of  those  bitten  by  rabid 
dogs  become  affected  by  the  disease;  according  to  Horsley,  not  more  than 
15  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  death-rate  of  those  persons  bitten  by 
wolves  is  higher,  not  less  than  40  per  cent.  Babes  gives  the  mortality  as 
from  60  to  80  per  cent. 

The  incubation  period  in  man  is  extremely  variable.  The  average 'is 
from  six  weeks  to  two  months.  In  a  few  cases  it  has  been  under  two  weeks. 
It  may  be  prolonged  to  three  months.  It  is  stated  that  the  incubation 
may  be  prolonged  for  a  year  or  even  two  years,  bat  this  has  not  been  defi- 
nitely settled. 

Symptonu. — Three  stages  of  the  disease  are  recognized: 

(1)  Premonitory  stage,  in  which  there  may  be  irritation  about  the  bite, 
pain,  or  numbness.  The  patient  is  depressed  and  melancholy;  and  com- 
plains of  headache  and  loss  of  appetite.  He  is  very  irritable  and  sleepless, 
and  has  a  constant  sense  of  impending  danger.  There  is  often  greatly 
increased  sensibility.  A  bright  light  or  a  loud  voice  is  distressing.  The 
larynx  may  be  injected  and  the  first  symptoms  of  difficulty  in  swallowing 
are  experienced.  The  voice  also  becomes  husky.  There  is  a  slight  rise  in 
the  temperature  and  the  pulse. 

(2)  Slage  of  Excitement. — This  ie  characterized  by  great  excitability 
and  restleBsnesfl,  and  an  extreme  degree  of  hypenesthesia.  "  Any  afferent 
stimulant — i.  e.,  a  sound  or  a  draught  of  air,  or  the  mere  association  of 
a  verba!  HUggeation— will  cause  a  violent  reflex  spasm.  In  man  this  symp- 
tom constitutes  the  most  distressing  featiire  of  the  malady.  The  spasms, 
which  affect  particularly  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  and  mouth,  are  exceed- 
ingly painful  and  are  accompanied  by  an  intense  sense  of  dyspnoea,  even 
when  the  glottis  is  widely  opened  or  tracheotomy  has  been  performed" 
{Hotsley).  Any  attempt  to  take  water  is  followed  by  an  intensely  painful 
spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  and  of  the  elevators  of  the  hyoid  hone. 
It  is  this  which  makes  the  patient  dread  the  very  sight  of  water  and  gives 
the  name  hydrophobia  to  the  disease.  These  spasmodic  attacks  may  be 
associated  with  maniacal  symptoms.  In  the  intervals  between  them  the 
patient  is  quiet  and  the  mind  unclouded.  The  temperature  in  this  stage 
is  usually  elevated  and  may  reach  from  100°  to  103°.  In  some  instances  the 
disease  is  afebrile.  The  patient  rarely  attempts  to  injure  his  attendants, 
and  in  the  intense  spasms  may  be  particularly  anxious  to  avoid  hurting 
any  one.  There  are,  however,  occasional  fits  of  furious  mania,  and  the 
patient  may,  in  the  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  and  pharynx, 
give  utterance  to  odd  sounds.  This  stage  lasts  from  a  day  and  a  half  to 
three  days  and  gradually  passes  into  the — 

(3)  Paralytic  Stage. — In  rodents  the  preliminary  and  furious  stages 
are  absent,  as  a  rule,  and  the  paralytic  stage  may  be  marked  from  the  out- 
set— the  so-called  dumb  rabies.  This  stage  rarely  lasts  longer  than  from 
six  to  eighteen  houra.     The  patient  then  becomes  quiet;  the  spasms  no 
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longer  occur;  QDConsciotisnees  gradually  supervenes;  the  heart's  actiou  be- 
comes more  and  more  enfeebled,  and  death  occurs  by  syncope. 

l[orl>ld  Anatomy.— The  important  lesions  consist  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  leucocytes  around  the  blood-Tessels  and  the  nerve-cells,  particularly 
the  motor  ganglion  cells,  of  the  central  nervous  system  (rabic  tubercles  of 
Babes).  Especial  importance  in  the  rapid  diagnosis  of  rabies  is  attached 
by  van  Qehuchten  and  Nelis  to  the  accumulation  of  lymphoid  and  endothe- 
lioid  cells  around  nerve-cells  of  the  sympathetic  and  cerebro-spinal  ganglia. 
Various  degenerations  of  nerve-cells  occur.  The  inoculation  experiments 
show  that  the  virus  is  not  present  in  the  liver,  spleen,  or  kidneys,  but  is 
abundant  in  the  spinal  cord,  brain,  and  peripheral  nerves. 

Treatment. — Prophylaxis  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  by  a 
systematic  muzzling  of  dogs  the  disease  can  be,  as  in  parts  of  Germany, 
practically  eradicated. 

The  bites  should  be  carefully  washed  and  thoroughly  cauterized  with 
caustic  potash  or  concentrated  carbolic  acid.  It  is  best  to  keep  the  wound 
constantly  open  for  at  least  five  or  six  weeks.  When  once  established  the 
disease  is  hopelessly  incurable.  No  measures  have  been  found  of  the  slight- 
est avail,  consequently  the  treatment  must  be  palliative.  The  patient 
should  be  kept  in  a  darkened  room,  in  charge  of  not  more  than  two  care- 
ful attendants.  To  allay  the  spasm,  chloroform  may  be  administered  and 
morphia  given  hypodermically.  It  is  beat  to  use  these  powerful  remedies 
from  the  outset,  and  not  to  temporize  with  chloral,  bromide  of  potassium, 
and  other  less  potent  drugs.  By  the  local  application  of  cocaine,  the  sensi- 
tiyenesB  of  the  throat  may  be  diminished  sufficiently  to  enable  the  patient 
to  take  liquid  nourishment.  Sometimes  he  can  swallow  readily.  Nutrient 
enemata  should  be  administered. 

Preventive  looenlation.— Paatenr  has  found  that  the  virus,  when  propa- 
gated through  a  series  of  rabbits,  increases  in  its  virulence;  so  that  whereas 
subdural  inoculation  from  the  brain  of  a  mad  dog  takes  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  days  to  produce  the  disease,  in  successive  inoculation  in  a  series  of 
rabbits  the  incubation  period  is  gradually  reduced  to  seven  days  {virus  fixe). 
The  spinal  cords  of  these  rabbits  contain  the  virus  in  great  intensity,  but 
when  they  are  preserved  in  dry  air  this  gradually  diminishes.  If  now  dogs 
are  inoculated  from  cords  preserved  for  from  twelve  to  fifteen  days,  and 
then  from  cords  preserved  for  a  shorter  period,  i.  e.,  with  a  progressively 
stronger  virus,  they  gradually  acquire  immunity  against  the  disease.  A 
dog  treated  in  this  way  will  resist  inoculation  with  the  vints  fixe,  which 
otherwise  would  inevitably  have  proved  fatal.  Belying  upon  these  experi- 
ments, Pasteur  began  inoculations  in  the  human  subject,  using,  on  succes- 
sive days,  material  from  cords  in  which  the  virus  was  of  varying  degrees 
of  intensity. 

The  statistics  published  annually  from  the  Pasteur  Institute  and  else- 
where prove  exclusively  the  importance  of  this  method  as  a  protective 
measnre  in  man.  The  figures  given  by  Pottevin,  being  the  cases  treated 
in  Paris  from  1886  to  1894  inclusive,  show  that  of  13,817  persons  bitten 
the  mortality  was  0.5  per  cent    Of  these,  1,347  were  bitten  on  the  head. 
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the  mortality  being  1.26  per  cent;  S.l'ZS  on  the  hands,  with  0.76  per  cent  of 
deaths;  and  5,746  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  with  &  mortality  of  0.88  per 
cent. 

Diagnoaifl.— ^After  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  have  developed  in 
man  the  diagnosis  should  offer  no  eapeci&l  difSculties.  It  is  advisable,  in 
cases  attended  with  any  doubts,  aa  soon  as  possible  after  the  injury  has  been 
inflicted,  to  secure  the  medulla  oblongata  of  the  supposed  rabid  animal  for 
the  purpose  of  inoculating  rabbits.  The  subdural  inoculation  of  rabbits 
with  a  small  quantity  of  the  central  nervous  system  of  a  rabid  animal  will 
be  followed  by  the  development  of  the  paralytic  form  of  the  disease  in  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  days. 

FMndo-hydrC^obla  (LyaBophobia).— This  is  a  very  interesting 
affection,  which  may  closely  resemble  hydrophobia,  but  is  really  nothing 
more  than  a  neurotic  or  hyeterical  manifestation.  A  nervous  person  bitten 
by  a  dog,  either  rabid  or  supposed  to  be  rabid,  develops  within  a  few  mouths, 
or  even  later,  symptoms  eomewhat  resembling  the  true  disease.  He  is  irri- 
table and  depressed.  He  constantly  declares  his  condition  to  be  serious 
and  that  he  will  inevitably  become  mad.  He  may  have  paroxysms  in  which 
be  says  he  is  unable  to  drink,  grasps  at  his  throat,  and  becomes  emotional. 
The  temperature  is  not  elevated  and  the  disease  does  not  progress.  It  lasts 
much  longer  than  the  true  rabies,  and  is  amenable  to  treatment.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  a  majority  of  the  cases  of  alleged  recovery  in  this  disease 
have  been  of  this  hysterical  form.  In  a  case  which  Burr  reported  from 
my  clinic  a  few  years  ago  the  patient  had  paroxysmal  attacks  in  which  he 
could  not  swallow.  He  was  greatly  excited  and  alarmed  at  the  sight  of 
water  and  was  extremely  emotional.  The  symptoms  lasted  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  and  yielded  to  treatment  with  powerful  electrical  currents. 


XXIX.   TETANUS. 

{Lockjau.) 

Deflnitloil. — An  infectious  malady  characterized  by  tonic  spasms  of 
the  muscles  with  marked  exacerbations.  The  virus  is  produced  by  a 
bacillus  which  occurs  in  earth  and  sometimes  in  putrefying  fluids  and 
manure. 

Etiolf^y. — It  occurs  as  an  idiopathic  affection  or  follows  trauma.  It 
is  frequent  in  some  localities  and  has  prevailed  extensively  in  epidemic 
form  among  new-bom  children,  when  it  is  known  ae  tetanus  or  trismus 
neonatonim.  It  is  more  common  in  hot  than  in  temperate  climates,  and 
in  the  colored  than  in  the  Caucasian  race.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  tetanus  following  confinement  and  in  tetanus  neonatorum.  In  cer^ 
tain  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  more  than  one  half  of  the  mortality  among 
the  negro  children  has  been  due  to  this  cause.  St.  Kilda,  one  of  tiie  west- 
ern Hebrides,  had  been  scourped  for  years  by  the  "eight  days*  sickness" 
among  the  new-born.  Of  125  children,  84  died  within  foiirteen  days  of 
birth.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  tetanus  bacillus,  some  philanthropic  peo- 
ple in  Glasgow  sent  a  nurse  to  the  island,  who  taught  the  midwives  to  use 
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Mdoform  on  the  naveL  The  diaease  has  bow  practically  disappeared 
(Turner).  la  a  majority  of  the  cases  there  is  an  injury  which  may  be  of 
the  moat  trifling  character.  It  ie  more  common  after  punctured  and  con- 
tused than  after  incised  wounds,  and  frequently  follows  those  of  the  hands 
and  feet.  The  symptoms  usually  appear  within  two  weeks  of  the  injury.  In 
some  military  campaigns  tetanus  has  prevailed  extensively,  but  in  others, 
as  in  the  late  civil  war,  the  cases  have  been  comparatively  few.  Idiopathic 
tetanus  is  rare  in  man,  but  it  has  sometimes  followed  exposure  to  cold  or 
sleeping  on  the  damp  ground.  The  disease  has  occurred  after  prolonged 
use  of  the  hypodermic  needle  for  morphia  and  quinine  injections. 

The  infectious  nature  of  tetanus  was  suggested  by  its  endemic  occor- 
rence  and  from  the  manner  of  its  behavior  in  certain  institutions.  Vet- 
erinarians have  long  been  of  this  belief,  as  cases  are  apt  to  occur  together 
in  horses  in  one  stable.  On  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island,  where  formerly 
the  disease  waa  very  prevalent,  it  is  now  rarely  seen, 

Tlie  Tetanus  Baoillaa.— The  observations  of  Rosenbach,  Kicolaier,  and 
Eitasato  have  demonstrated  that  there  is  in  connection  with  the  disease  s 
specific  organism  which  can  be  isolated  and  cultivated.  Bacillus  tetani  is 
a  slender  rod,  which  may  grow  into  long  threads.  One  end  is  often  swollen 
and  occupied  by  a  spore.  It  is  motile,  growa  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and 
is  anaerobic.  The  bacilli  develop  at  the  site  of  the  wound  (and  do  not  in- 
vade the  blood  and  organs),  where  alone  the  toxine  is  manufactured.  With 
small  quantities  of  the  culture  the  disease  may  be  transmitted  to  animals, 
which  die  with  symptoms  of  tetanus.  The  poison  is  a  tox-albumin  of 
extraordinary  potency,  which  has  been  separated  by  Brieger  and  Cobn 
in  a  state  of  tolerable  purity.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  virulent  poison  known. 
Whereas  the  fatal  dose  of  strychnine  for  a  man  weighing  70  kilos  is  from 
30  to  100  milligrammes,  that  of  the  tetanus  toxine  ia  estimated  at  0.23 
milligramme.  Every  feature  of  the  disease  can  be  produced  by  it  experi- 
mentally without  the  presence  of  the  bacilli.  The  symptoms  do  not  develop 
immediately,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  poisons,  but  slowly,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  it  acts  only  after  undergoing  some  further  change  in  the 
body.  The  natural  home  of  the  tetanus  bacillus  is  the  soil  and  the  in- 
testinal canal  of  herbivorous  animals.  The  disease  can  be  produced  by 
inoculating  animals  with  garden  earth.  A  high  degree  of  antitoxic  im- 
munity can  be  conferred  on  animals,  which  then  yield  a  protective  serum. 
It  is,  however,  difficult  to  cure  animals  with  this  serum  on  account  of 
the  combination  of  the  toxine  with  nerve-cells  by  the  time  symptoms 
appear. 

Krarldd  AxMtoxoy. — No  characteristic  lesions  have  been  found  in 
the  cord  or  in  the  brain.  Congestions  occur  in  different  parts,  and  peri- 
vascular exudations  and  granular  changes  in  the  nerve-cells  have  been 
found.  The  condition  of  the  wound  is  variable.  The  nerves  are  often 
found  injured,  reddened,  and  swollen.  In  the  tetanus  neonatorum  the  um- 
bilicus may  be  inflamed. 

Symptoms, — After  an  injury  the  disease  sets  in  usually  within  ten 
days.     In  Yandell's  statistics  in  at  least  two  fifths,  and  in  Joseph  Jones's 
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in  four  fifths,  the  symptoms  oocuired  before  the  fifteenth  day.  The  pa- 
tient complaioE  at  first  of  slight  stiffness  in  the  neck,  or  a  feeling  of  tight- 
iiees  in  the  jaws,  or  difficulty  in  mastication.  Occasionally  chilly  feeUngs 
or  actual  rigors  may  precede  these  symptoms.  Gradually  a  tonic  spasm 
of  the  muBctes  of  these  parts  develops,  producing  the  condition  of  trismus 
or  lockjaw.  The  eyebrows  may  be  raised  and  the  angles  of  the  mouth, 
drawn  out,  causing  the  so-called  sardonic  grin — risva  sardonictia.  In  chil- 
dren the  spasm  may  be  confined  to  these  parts.  Sometimes  the  attack 
is  associated  with  paralysis  of  the  facial  muscles  and  difiiculty  in  swallow- 
ing— the  head-tetanus  of  Hose,  which  has  most  commonly  followed  injuries 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fifth  nerve.  Gradually  the  process  extends 
and  involves  the  muscles  of  the  body.  Those  of  the  back  are  most  affected, 
eo  that  during  the  spasm  the  unfortunate  victim  may  rest  upon  the  head 
and  heels — a  position  known  as  opisthotonos.  The  rectus  abdominalis  mus- 
cle has  been  torn  across  in  the  spasm.  The  entire  trunk  and  limbs  may 
be  perfectly  rigid — orthotonos.  Flexion  to  one  side  is  less  common — phuro- 
tkolonos;  while  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  may  cause  the  body 
to  be  bent  forward — emprosthotonos.  In  very  violent  attacks  the  thorax  is 
compressed,  the  respirations  are  rapid,  and  spasm  of  the  glottis  may  occur, 
causing  asphyxia.  The  paroxysms  last  for  a  variable  period,  but  even  in 
the  intervals  the  relaxation  is  not  complete.  The  slightest  irritation  is 
Bufificient  to  cause  a  spasm.  The  paroxysms  are  associated  with  agonizing 
pain,  and  the  patient  may  be  held  as  in  a  vice,  unable  to  utter  a  word. 
Usually  he  is  bathed  in  a  profuse  sweat.  The  temperature  may  remain 
normal  throughout,  or  show  only  a  slight  elevation  toward  the  close.  In 
other  cases  the  pyrexia  is  marked  from  the  outset;  the  temperature  reaches 
105"  or  106",  and  before  death  109°  or  110°.  In  rare  instances  it  may  go 
etill  higher.  Death  either  occurs  during  the  paroxysm  from  heart-failure 
or  asphyxia,  or  is  due  to  exhaustion. 

The  cephalic  tetanus  (Kopftetanus  of  Rose)  originates  usually  from  a 
wound  on  one  side  of  the  head,  and  is  characterized  by  Btiffness  of  the 
muscles  of  the  jaw  and  paralysis  of  the  facial  muscles  on  the  same  side  as 
the  wound,  with  difficulty  in  swallowing. 

The  prognosis  is  good  in  the  chronic  cases;  of  these,  in  Willard's  table 
only  8  of  33  died;  but  in  the  acute  form,  of  45  cases,  only  i  recovered. 

DiagnOBis.— Well -developed  caeos  following  a  trauma  could  not  be 
mistaken  for  any  other  disease.  The  Bpasms  are  not  unlike  those  of 
strychnia-poisoning,  and  in  the  celebrated  Palmer  murder  trial  this  was 
the  plea  for  the  defence.  The  jaw-muscles,  however,  are  never  involved 
early,  if  at  all,  and  between  the  paroxysms  in  strychnia- poisoning  there 
is  no  rigidity.  In  tetany  the  distribution  of  the  spasm  at  the  extremities, 
the  peculiar  position,  the  greater  involvement  of  the  hands,  and  the  con- 
dition under  which  it  occurs,  are  sufficient  to  make  the  diagnosis  clear.  In 
doubtful  capes  cultures  should  he  made  from  the  pus  of  the  wound. 

FrognOBis, — Two  of  the  Hippocratic  nnhorisms  express  tersely  the 
general  prognosis  even  at  the  present  day:  "The  spasm  supervening  on  a 
wonnd  is  fatal,"  and  "  such  persons  as  are  seized  with  tetanus  die  within 
four  days,  or  if  they  pass  these  they  recover." 
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The  mortality  in  the  traumatic  casee  is  not  less  than  80  per  cent  (God' 
ner);  in  the  idiopathic  cases  it  iB  under  50  per  cent.  According  to  Yandell, 
the  mortality  is  greatest  in  children.  Favorable  indications  are:  late  onset 
of  the  attack,  localization  of  the  spasms  to  the  mugcles  of  the  neck  and  jaw, 
and  an  absence  of  fever. 

Treatment. — Local  treatment  of  the  wound  is  essential,  as  the  poison 
is  manufactured  here.  Tizzoni  advises  nitrate  of  silver  as  the  best  germi- 
cide for  the  tetanus  bacillus.  Thorough  excision  and  antiseptic  treatment 
should  be  carried  out.  The  patient  should  be  kept  in  a  darkened  room, 
absolutely  quiet,  and  attended  by  only  one  person.  All  possible  sources 
of  irritation  should  be  avoided.  Veterinarians  appreciate  the  importance 
of  this  complete  seclusion,  and  in  well-equipped  infirmaries  there  may  be 
seen  a  brick  padded  chamber  in  which  the  horses  are  treated. 

When  the  lockjaw  is  extreme  the  patient  may  not  be  able  to  take  food 
by  the  mouth,  under  which  circumstances  it  is  best  to  use  rectal  injections, 
or  to  feed  by  a  catheter  passed  through  the  nose.  The  spasm  should  be 
controlled  by  chloroform,  which  may  be  repeatedly  exhibited  at  intervals. 
It  iB  more  satisfactory  to  keep  the  patient  thoroughly  under  the  influence 
of  morphia  given  hypodermically.  Chloral  hydrate,  bromide  of  potassium. 
Calabar  bean,  curara,  Indian  hemp,  belladonna,  and  other  drugs  have  been 
recommended,  and  recovery  occasionally  follows  their  use.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  the  value  of  the  blood-eerum  therapy  in  this  disease.  Al- 
though tetanus  antitoxine  of  great  strength  can  be  obtained,  its  use  in  the 
treatment  of  human  tetanus  has  been  disappointing.  The  best  results  are 
obtained  in  the  subacute  cases,  but  here  the  prognosis  is  relatively  favor- 
able even  with  other  methods  of  treatment.  There  may  be  occasion  for  the 
prophylactic  use  of  tbe  antitoxine  in  man,  as  already  successfully  practised 
in  arresting  the  spread  of  the  disease  in  horses  occupying  infected  stables. 
Of  the  antitoxic  serum  20  to  30  cc.  may  be  used  for  tbe  first  dose  and  15 
to  20  cc.  every  five  or  ten  hours  after.  Tizzoni  advises  2.25  grammes  of 
his  antitoxine  for  the  first  dose  and  0.6  grammes  for  subsequent  doses. 


XXX.    GLANDERS    (Farey). 

Deflziitloil. — An  infectious  disease  of  the  horse,  communicated  occa- 
sionally to  man.  In  the  horse  it  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of 
nodnles,  chiefly  in  the  nares  (glanders)  and  beneath  tbe  skin  (farcy). 

Etiology. — The  disease  belongs  to  the  infective  granulomata.  The 
local  manifestations  in  the  nostrils  and  the  skin  of  the  horse  are  due  to 
one  and  the  same  cause.  The  specific  germ.  Bacillus  mallei,  was  discovered 
by  Loeffler  and  Schutz.  It  is  a  short,  non-motile  bacillus,  not  unlike  thiit 
of  tubercle,  but  exhibits  dilTerent  staining  reactions.  It  grows  readily  on 
the  ordinary  culture  media.  For  the  full  recognition  of  glanders  in  man 
we  are  indebted  to  the  labors  of  Rayer,  whose  monograph  remains  one  of 
the  best  descriptions  ever  given  of  the  disease.  Man  becomes  infected  by 
contact  with  diseased  animals,  and  usually  by  inoculation  on  an  abraded 
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Burface  of  the  Ekin.  The  contagion  may  also  be  received  on  the  macons 
membrane.  In  one  of  the  Montreal  cases  a  gentleman  vbb  probably  in- 
fected by  the  material  expelled  from  the  nostril  of  his  horse,  which  was 
sot  suspected  of  haying  the  disease. 

Korbld  Anatomy, — As  in  the  horse,  the  disease  may  be  localized 
in  the  nose  {glanders)  or  beneath  the  skin  (farcy).  The  essential  lesion 
is  the  granulomatous  tumor,  characterized  by  the  presence  of  numerous 
lymphoid  and  epithelioid  cells,  among  and  in  which  are  seen  the  glanders 
bacilli.  These  nodular  maeses  tend  to  break  down  rapidly,  and  on  the 
mucous  membrane  result  in  ulcers,  while  beneath  the  dcin  they  form  ab- 
scesses.   The  glanders  nodules  may  also  occur  in  the  internal  organs. 

Symptoma. — An  acute  and  a  chronic  form  of  glanders  may  be  recog- 
nized in  man,  and  an  acute  and  a  chronic  form  of  farcy. 

AciitB  Glandera. — The  period  of  incubation  is  rarely  more  than  three 
or  four  days.  There  are  signs  of  general  febrile  disturbance.  At  the  site 
of  infection  there  are  swelling,  redness,  and  l3rmphangitiB.  Within  two  or 
three  days  there  is  involvement  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  the 
nodules  break  down  rapidly  to  ulcers,  and  there  is  a  muco-purulent  dis- 
charge. An  eruption  of  papules,  which  rapidly  become  pustules,  breaks 
out  over  the  face  and  about  the  joints.  It  has  been  mistaken  for  variola. 
This  was  carefully  studied  by  Bayer  and  is  figured  in  his  monograph.  In 
a  Montreal  case  this  copious  eruption  led  the  attending  physician  to  sus- 
pect small-pox,  and  the  patient  was  isolated.  There  is  great  swelling  of 
the  nose.  The  ulceration  may  go  on  to  necrosis,  in  which  case  the  discharge 
is  very  offensive.  The  lymph-glands  of  the  neck  are  usually  much  en- 
larged. Subacute  pneumonia  is  very  apt  to  develop.  This  form  runs  its 
course  in  about  eight  or  t«n  days,  and  is  invariably  fatal. 

CbroBio  glanders  is  rare  and  difficult  to  diagnose,  as  it  la  usually  mis- 
taken for  a  chronic  coryza.  There  are  ulcers  in  the  nose,  and  often  laryn- 
geal symptoms.  It  may  last  for  months,  or  even  longer,  and  recovery  some- 
times takes  place.  Tedeschi  has  described  a  case  of  chronic  osteomyelitis, 
due  to  the  bacillus  mallei,  which  was  followed  by  a  fatal  glanders  menin- 
gitis. The  disgnosis  may  be  extremely  difBcuIt.  In  such  cases  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  secretion,  or  of  cultures  upon  agar-agar  made  from  the  secre- 
tion, should  be  injected  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  ot  a  male  guinea-pig. 
At  the  end  of  two  days,  in  positive  cases,  the  testicles  are  found  to  he 
swollen  and  the  skin  of  the  scrotum  reddened.  The  testicles  continue  to 
increase  in  size,  and  finally  suppurate.  Death  takes  place  after  the  lapse 
of  two  or  three  weeks,  and  generalized  glanders  nodules  are  found  in  the 
viscera.  The  use  of  mallein  for  diagnostic  purposes  is  highly  recommended. 
The  principles  and  methods  of  application  are  the  same  as  for  tuberculin. 

Aeate  tucy  in  man  results  usually  from  the  inoculation  of  the  virys 
into  the  skin.  There  is  an  intense  local  reaction  with  a  phlegmonous  in- 
flammation. The  lymphatics  are  early  affected,  and  along  their  course 
there  are  nodular  subcutaneous  enlargements,  the  so-called  farcy  buds, 
■which  may  rapidly  go  on  to  suppuration.  There  are  pains  and  swelling 
in  the  joints  and  abscesses  may  form  in  the  muscles.  The  symptoms  are 
those  of  an  acute  infection,  almost  like  an  acute  septiciemia.    The  nose  is 
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not  iiiTolTed  and  the  BTiper£cial  skin  eruption  is  not  common.  The  bacilli 
hare  been  found  in  the  mine  in  acute  caaes  in  man  and  animalB. 

The  disease  is  fatal  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases,  usiudl;  in  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  days. 

Chronie  bivf  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  localized  tumors,  usu- 
ally in  the  eitremities.  These  tumors  break  down  into  abscesses,  and  some- 
times form  deep  ulcers,  without  much  inflammatory  reaction  and  without 
special  inToWement  of  the  lymphatics.  The  disease  may  last  for  months 
or  even  years.  Death  may  result  from  pyemia,  or  occasionally  acute  glan- 
ders develops.  The  celebrated  French  veterinarian  Bouley  had  it  and  re- 
covered. 

The  disease  is  transmissible  also  from  man  to  man.  Waeberwomen 
have  been  infected  from  the  clothes  of  a  patient  In  the  diagnosis  of  this 
affection  the  occupation  is  very  important.  Nowadays,  in  caaes  of  doubt, 
the  inoculation  should  he  made  in  animals,  as  in  this  way  the  disease  can 
be  readily  detennined.  Mallein,  a  product  of  the  growth  of  the  bacilli,  is 
now  used  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosing  glanders  in  animals.  Several  in- 
stances of  cured  glanders  have  been  reported  in  animals  treated  with  small 
and  repeated  doses  of  mallein  (Pilavioa,  Babes). 

Treataient. — If  seen  early,  the  wound  should  be  either  cut  out  or 
thoroughly  destroyed  by  caustics  and  an  antiseptic  dressing  applied.  The 
farcy  buds  should  be  early  opened.  In  the  acute  cases  there  is  very  little 
hope.     In  the  chronic  cases  recovery  is  possible,  though  often  tedious. 


XXXI.  ACTINOMYCOSIS. 

Deflnitioil. — A  chronic  infective  disorder  produced  by  the  actino- 
myces  or  ray-fungua,  Streptothrix  actinomyces. 

Etlolf^py. — The  disease  ia  widespread  among  cattle,  and  occurs  also 
in  the  pig.  It  was  first  described  by  Bollinger  in  the  os,  in  which  it  forms 
the  affection  known  in  this  country  as  "  big-jaw."  Examples  of  the  dis- 
ease were  common  in  the  cattle  killed  at  the  abattoir  in  Montreal.  In  man 
it  was  mentioned  by  von  Langenbeck,  who  observed  the  "  sulphur  grains  " 
in  the  characteristic  purulent  material.  The  first  accurate  description  of 
the  disease  was  given  by  James  Israel,  and  subsequently  Ponfick  insisted 
npon  the  identity  of  the  disease  in  man  and  cattle. 

In  this  country  to  May  1,  1898,  about  41  eases  have  been  recognized 
(Buhroh);  in  England  the  disease  is  rare.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  Ger- 
many and  Russia.  To  the  end  of  1893  about  450  cases  had  been  described 
(Leith,  Edinburgh  Hospital  Beports,  vol.  ii).  It  is  nearly  three  times  as 
common  in  men  as  in  women. 

The  parasite  belongs  probably  to  the  Streptothrix  group  of  bacteria. 
In  both  man  and  cattle  it  can  be  aeen  in  the  pus  from  the  affected  region 
as  yellowish  or  opaque  granules  from  one  half  to  two  millimetres  in  diam- 
eter, which  are  made  up  of  cocci  and  radiating  threads,  which  present 
bulbous,  club-like  terminations.  The  youngest  granules  are  gray  in  color 
and  semi-translucent;  in  these  the  bulbous  eitremities  are  wanting.     It 
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was  shown  by  Bostrom  that  the  clubbed  ends  are  the  result  of  a  hyaline, 
degenerative  change  taking  place  in  the  Bheaths  of  the  filaments.  The 
organism  is  strikingly  pleomorphic. 

The  parasite  has  been  successfully  cultivated,  and  the  disease  has  been 
inoculated  both  with  the  natural  and  artificially  grown  organism. 

The  Mode  of  Infeotloil. — There  is  no  evidence  of  direct  infection  with  the 
flesh  or  milk  of  diseased  animals.  The  streptothrix  hae  not  been  detected 
outside  the  body.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  it  is  taken  in  with  the 
food.  The  site  of  infection  in  a  majority  of  cases  in  man  and  animals  is 
in  the  mouth  or  neighboring  pasaages.  In  the  cow,  possibly  also  in  man, 
barley,  oats,  and  rye  have  been  carriers  of  the  germ. 

Korbid  Aziatomy.— In  the  earliest  stages  of  its  growth  the  para- 
Bite  gives  rise  to  a  small  granulation  tumor  not  unlike  that  produced  by 
Bacillus  tuberculosis,  which  contains,  in  addition  to  small  round  cells, 
epithelioid  elements  and  giant  cells.  After  it  reaches  a  certain  size  there 
is  great  proliferation  of  the  surrounding  connective  tissue,  and  the  growth 
may,  particularly  in  the  jaw,  look  like,  and  was  long  mistaken  for,  osteo- 
sarcoma. Finally  suppuration  occurs,  which  in  man,  according  to  Israel, 
may  be  produced  directly  by  the  streptothrix  itself, 

'  Olinical  Forma. — (a)  Alimentary  Canal. — Israel  is  said  to  have 
found  the  fungus  in  the  cavities  of  carious  teeth.  The  jaw  has  been  af- 
fected in  a  number  of  cases  in  man.  The  patient  comes  under  observation 
with  swelling  of  one  side  of  the  face,  or  with  a  chronic  enlargement  of  the 
jaw  which  may  simulate  sarcoma. 

The  tongue  has  been  involved  in  several  cases,  showing  small  growths, 
either  primary  or  following  disease  of  the  jaw.  In  the  intestines  the  disease 
may  occur  either  as  a  primary  or  secondary  affection.  Cases  have  been 
reported  of  pericsscal  abscess  due  to  the  germ.  An  actinomycotic  appen- 
dicitis has  been  described;  primary  actinomycosis  of  the  large  intestine 
with  metastases  has  also  been  described.  Eansom  has  found  the  actinomyees 
in  the  stools.  The  liver  may  be  affected  primarily,  as  in  the  case  reported 
by  Sharkey  and  Acland.  The  actinomycotic  abscesses  present  a  reticular 
or  honeycomb-like  arrangement  (Leith). 

(b)  Pulmonary  ActlnomyooslB. — In  September,  1878,  James  Israel  de- 
scribed a  remarkable  mycotic  disease  of  the  lungs,  which  subsequent  ob- 
servation showed  to  be  the  aifection  described  the  year  before  by  Bollinger 
in  cattle.  Since  that  date  many  instances  have  been  reported  in  which 
the  lungs  were  affected.  It  is  a  chronic  infectious  pulmonary  disorder, 
characterized  by  cough,  fever,  wasting,  and  a  muco-purulent,  sometimes 
fcetid,  expectoration.  The  lesions  are  unilateral  in  a  majority  of  the  cases. 
Hodenpyl  classifies  them  in  three  groups:  (1)  Lesions  of  chronic  bron- 
chitis; the  diagnosis  has  been  made  by  the  presence  of  the  aetinomyces 
in  the  sputum.  (2)  Miliary  actinomycosis,  closely  resembling  miliary  tuber- 
cle, but  the  nodules  are  seen  to  be  made  up  of  groups  of  fungi,  surrounded 
by  granulation  tissue.  This  form  of  pulmonary  actinomycosis  is  not  in- 
frequent in  oxen  with  advanced  disease  of  the  jaw  or  adjacent  structures, 
(3)  The  cases  in  which  there  is  more  extensive  destructive  disease  of  the  , 
lungs,  broncho-pneumonia,  interstitial  changes,  and  abscesBes,  the  latter 
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forming  cavities  large  enough  to  be  diagnosed  during  life.  Actinomycotic 
lesions  of  other  organs  are  often  present  in  connection  with  the  pulmonary 
disease;  erosion  of  the  vertebrffi,  necrosis  of  the  ribs  and  sternum,  with 
node-like  formations,  subcutaneous  abscesses,  and  occasionally  metastases  in 
all  parts  of  the  body. 

Symptoms. — The  fever  is  of  an  irregular  type  and  depends  largely  on 
the  existence  of  suppuration.  The  cough  is  an  important  symptom,  and 
the  diagnosis  in  18  of  the  cases  was  made  during  life  by  the  discovery  of 
the  actinomjces.  Death  results  usually  with  septic  symptoms.  Occasion- 
ally there  is  a  condition  simulating  typhoid  fever.  The  average  duration 
of  the  disease  was  ten  months.  Hecovery  is  very  rare.  Clinically  the  dis- 
ease closely  resembles  certain  forms  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  of  fcetid, 
bronchitis.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  in  the  examination  of  the  sputum 
that,  as  Bizzozero  mentions,  certain  degenerated  epithelial  cells  may  be 
mistaken  for  the  organism.  The  radiating  leptothrix  threads  about  the 
epithelium  of  the  mouth  sometimes  present  a  striking  resemblance. 

{c)  Gutaneona  ActiiioiaycoslB. — In  several  instances  in  connection  with 
chronic  ulcerative  diseases  of  the  skin  the  ray-fungus  has  been  found.  It 
is  a  very  chronic  affection  resembling  tuberculosis  of  the  skin,  associated 
with  the  development  of  tumors  which  suppurate  and  leave  open  sores, 
which  may  remain  for  years. 

(ff)  Cere1)ral  Aottnoinyeosis — Bollinger  has  reported  an  instance  of 
primary  disease  of  the  brain.  The  symptoms  were  those  of  tumor.  A 
second  remarkable  case  has  been  reported  by  Gamgee  and  Delepine.  The 
patient  was  admitted  to  St.  Geoige's  Hospital  with  left-sided  pleural  effu- 
sion. At  the  post  mortem  three  pints  of  purulent  fluid  were  found  in  the 
left  pleura;  there  was  an  actinomycotic  abscess  of  the  liver,  and  in  the 
brain  there  were  absceSBes  in  the  frontal,  parietal,  and  temporo-sphenoidal 
lobes  which  contained  the  mycelium,  but  no  clubs.  A  third  case,  reported 
by  O.  B.  Keller,  had  empyema  necessitatis,  which  was  opened  and  actino- 
mycetes  were  found  in  the  pus.  Subsequently  she  had  Jacksontan  epilepsy, 
for  which  she  was  trephined  twice  and  abscesses  opened,  which  contained 
actinomyces  grains.    Death  occurred  after  the  second  operation. 

DlagnOBlB. — The  disease  is  in  reality  a  chronic  pyiemia.  The  only 
test  is  the  presence  of  the  actinomyces  in  the  pus.  Metaetasea  may  occur 
as  in  pytemia  and  in  tumors.  The  tendency,  however,  is  rather  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  local  purulent  affection  which  erodes  the  bones  and  is  very 
destructive.  In  cattle  the  disease  may  cause  metastases  without  any  suppura- 
tion; thus  in  a  Montreal  case  the  jaw  and  tongue  were  the  seat  of  the  most 
extensive  disease  with  very  slight  suppuration,  while  the  lungs  presented 
numbers  of  secondary  growths  containing  the  organisms. 

Treatment. — This  is  largely  siirgical  and  is  practically  that  of  py- 
iemia. Incision  of  the  abscess,  removal  of  the  dead  bone,  and  thorough 
irrigation  are  appropriate  measures.  Thomassen  has  recommended  iodide 
of  potassium,  which,  in  doses  of  from  40  to  60  grains  daily,  has  proved 
curative  in  a  number  of  recent  cases. 
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XXXll.   SYPHILIS. 


Definition. — A  specific  disease  of  slow  evolntioD,  propagated  by  in- 
oculation (acquired  Byphilie),  or  by  hereditary  transmiBaion  (congenital 
syphilis).  In  the  acquired  form  the  site  of  inoculation  becomes  the  seat  of 
a  special  tissue  change — primary  lesion.  Within  two  or  three  months  con- 
stitutional symptomE  develop,  with  affections  of  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
branee — secondary  leaiona.  After  a  period  of  months  or  years  granulom- 
atous growths  develop  in  the  viscera,  muscles,  bones,  or  skin — tertiary 
lesions.  And,  finally,  there  are  certain  diseases,  as  tabes  and  general  paresis, 
which  are  peculiarly  prone  to  develop  on  the  syphilitic  soil — para-  or  meta- 
•  syphilitic  affections. 

I.  Oenebal  EnoLOOT  and  Morbid  Akatout. 

The  nature  of  the  virus  is  still  doubtful.  Lugtgarten  found  in  the 
hard  chancre  and  in-  gununata  a  rod-shaped  bacillus  of  3  or  4  >t.  in  length, 
which  he  claims  is  speciSc  and  peculiar  to  the  disease.  This  organism 
closely  resembles  the  smegma  bacillus,  which  is  found  beneath  the  prepuce, 
but  from  its  occurrence  iu  gummatous  growths  ii  is  hardly  possible  that 
they  can  be  identical.  Further  observations  are  required  before  the  ques- 
tion can  be  considered  settled. 

Syphilis  is  peculiar  to  man,  and  cannot  be  transmitted  to  the  lower 
animals.    All  are  susceptible  to  the  contagion,  and  it  occurs  at  all  ages. 

ModM  of  lufbotion. — (1)  In  a  large  majority  of  all  cases  the  disease  is 
transmitted  by  ttxual  congress,  but  the  designation  venereal  disease  {lues 
venerea)  is  not  always  correct,  as  there  are  many  other  modes  of  inoculation, 

(2)  Accidental  Infection. — In  surgical  and  in  midwifery  practice  phy- 
sicians are  not  infrequently  inoculated.  It  is  surprising  that  such  acci- 
dents are  not  more  common.  General  infection  may  occur  without  a  local 
eore.  Midwifery  chancres  are  usually  on  the  fingers,  but  I  have  met  with 
one  instance  on  the  back  of  the  hand.  The  lip  chaucre  is  the  most  common 
of  these  erratic  or  extra-genital  forms,  and  may  be  acquired  in  many  ways 
apart  from  direct  infection.  Mouth  and  tonsillar  sores  result  as  a  rule 
from  improper  practices.  Wet-nurses  are  sometimes  infected  on  the  nipple, 
and  it  occasionally  happens  that  relatives  of  the  child  are  accidentally  con- 
taminated. One  of  the  most  lamentable  forms  of  accidental  infection  is  the 
transmission  of  the  disease  in  humanized  vaccine  lymph.  This,  however, 
is  extremely  rare.  The  conditions  under  which  it  occurs  have  been  already 
referred  to  (see  Vaccination). 

(3)  Hereditary  Transmission.— This  may  be,  and  is,  most  common 
from  (a)  the  father,  the  mother  being  healthy  (sperm  inheritance).  It  is, 
unfortunately,  an  every-day  experience  to  see  cases  of  congenital  syphilis 
in  which  the  infection  is  clearly  paternal.  A  syphilitic  father  may,  how- 
ever, beget  a  healthy  child,  even  when  the  disease  is  fresh  and  full-blown. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  very  rare  instances,  a  man  may  have  had  syphilis 
when  young,  undergo  treatment,  and  for  years  present  no  signs  of  disease, 
and  yet  his  first-born  may  show  very  characteristic  lesions.    Happi^,  in  a 
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Urge  majority  of  instfinceB,  when  the  treatmetit  haa  been  thorough,  the 
offspring  escape.  The  cloeer  the  begetting  to  the  primary  sore,  the  greater 
the  chance  of  infection.  A  man  with  tertiary  leaions  may  beget  healthy 
children.  As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  said  that  with  judicious  treatment 
the  transmisBive  power  rarely  exceeds  three  or  four  years. 

(b)  Maternal  transmission  (germ  inheritance).  It  is  a  remarkable  and 
iotereeting  fact  that  a  woman  who  has  borne  a  syphilitic  child  is  herself 
immune,  and  cannot  be  infected,  though  she  may  present  ao  signs  of  the 
disease.  This  is  known  as  Colles'  law,  and  was  thus  stated  by  the  distin- 
gnished  Dublin  surgeon:  "  That  a  child  bom  of  a  mother  who  is  without 
obvious  venereal  symptoms,  and  which,  without  being  exposed  to  any 
infection  subsequent  to  its  birth,  shows  this  disease  when  a  few  weeks  old, 
this  child  will  infect  the  most  healthy  nurse,  whether  she  suckle  it,  or 
merely  handle  and  dress  it;  and  yet  this  child  is  never  known  to  infect  its 
own  mother,  even  though  she  suckle  it  while  it  has  venereal  ulcers  of  the 
lips  and  tongue."  In  a  majority  of  these  cases  the  mother  has  received  a 
sort  of  protective  inoculation,  without  having  had  actual  manifestations  of 
the  disease. 

A  woman  with  acquired  syphilis  is  liable  to  bear  infected  children. 
The  father  may  not  be  affected.  In  a  large  number  of  instances  both 
parents  are  diseased,  the  one  having  infected  the  other,  in  which  case  the 
chances  of  foetal  infection  are  greatly  increased. 

(c)  Placental  transmission.  The  mother  may  be  infected  after  con- 
ception, in  which  case  the  child  may  be,  but  is  not  necessarily,  bom  syph* 
ilitic. 

Morbid  AnabMy. — ^The  primartf  Usion,  or  chancre,  shows:  (a)  A  dif- 
fuse infiltration  of  the  connective  tissue  with  small,  round  cells,  {b) 
Larger  epithelioid  cells,  (c)  Qiant  cells,  (d)  The  Lustgarten  bacilli,  in 
small  nnmbers.  (e)  Changes  in  the  small  arteries  and  veins,  chiefly  thick- 
ening of  the  intima,  and  alterations  in  the  nerve-flbree  going  to  tiie  part. 
(Berkley).  The  sclerosis  is  due  in  part  to  this  acute  obliterative  endart- 
eritis. Associated  with  the  initial  lesions  are  changes  in  the  adjacent 
lymph-glands,  which  undergo  hjrperplasia,  and  finally  become  indurated. 

The  secondary  lesions  of  sjfphilis  are  too  varied  for  description  here. 
They  consist  of  condylomata,  skin  eruptions,  affections  of  the  eye,  etc. 

The  tertiary  lesions  consist  of  circumscribed  tumors  known  as  gum- 
mata,  and  of  an  arteritis,  which,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  disease. 

Outnmata. — Syphilomata  develpp  in  the  bones  or  periosteum — here 
they  are  called  nodes — in  the  musclee,  skin,  brain,  lung,  liver,  kidneys, 
heart,  testes,  and  adrenals.  They  vary  fn  size  from  small,  almost  micro- 
scopic, bodies  to  large,  solid  tumors  from  3  to  5  cm.  in  diameter.  They 
are  usually  firm  and  hard,  but  in  the  skin  and  on  the  mucous  membranes 
they  tend  to  break  down  rapidly  and  ulcerate.  On  cross-section  a  medium- 
sized  gumma  has  a  grayish-white,  homogeneous  appearance,  presenting 
in  the  centre  a  firm,  caseous  substance,  and  at  the  periphery  a  translucent, 
fibroQS  tissue.  Often  there  are  groups  of  three  or  more  surrounded  by 
dense  sclerotic  tissue. 

The  arteritis  will  be  considered  in  a  separate  section. 
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II.  Acquired  Syphilis. 

Primary  Stags. — This  extends  from  the  appearance  of  the  initial  eore 
until  the  onset  of  the  constitutional  symptoms,  and  has  a  variable  dura- 
tion of  from  six  to  twelve  weeks.  The  initial  sore  appears  within  a  month 
after  inoculation,  and  it  first'  shows  iteelf  as  a  amaJl  red  papule,  which 
gradually  enlarges  and  breaks  in  the  centre,  leaving  a  small  ulcer.  The 
tissue  about  this  becomes  indurated  so  that  it  ultimately  has  a  gristly,  car- 
tilaginous conBiatence — hence  the  name,  hard  or  indurated  chancre.  The 
size  attained  is  variable,  and  when  smalt  the  sore  may  be  overlooked,  par- 
ticularly if  it  is  just  within  the  urethra.  The  glands  in  the  lymph-district 
of  the  chancre  enlarge  and  become  hard.  Suppuration  both  in  the  initial 
lesion  and  in  the  glands  may  occur  as  a  secondary  change.  The  general 
condition  of  the  patient  in  this  stage  is  good.  There  may  be  no  fever  and 
no  impairment  of  health. 

Seoondary  Stage.  ^ — ^The  first  constitutional  sjrmptoms  are  usually  mani- 
fested within  three  months  of  the  appearance  of  the  primary  sore.  They 
rarely  develop  earlier  than  the  sixth  or  later  than  the  twelfth  week.  The 
symptoms  are:  (o)  Fever,  alight  or  intense,  and  very  variable  in  charac- 
ter. A  mild  continuous  pyrexia  is  not  uncommon,  the  temperature  not 
rising  above  101°,  The  fever  may  have  a  distinctly  remittent  character; 
but  the  most  remarkable  and  puzzling  type,  which  is  very  apt  to  lead  to 
error  in  diagnosis,  is  the  intermittent  syphilitic  fever.  It  may  come  on 
within  a  month  after  exposure  and  rise  to  104°  or  105°,  with  oscilla- 
tions of  5°  or  6°  (Yeo).  A  remarkable  case  is  reported  by  Sidney 
Phillips,  in  which  pyrexia  persisted  for  months,  with  paroxysms  resem- 
bling in  all  respects  tertian  ague,  and  which  resisted  quinine  and  yielded 
promptly  to  mercury  and  potassium  iodide.  Although  usually  a  secondary 
manifestation,  the  fever  of  syphilis  may  occur  late  in  the  disease.  Prac- 
titioners are  scarcely  alive  to  the  frequency  and  importance  of  syphilitic 
fever.  Janeway  has  called  attention  to  cases  in  which  the  diagnosis  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  had  been  made. 

(&)  An<Emia. — In  many  cases  the  syphilitic  poison  causes  a  pronounced 
aiuemia  which  gives  to  the  face  a  muddy  pallor,  and  there  may  even  be  a 
light-yellow  tingeing  of  the  conjunctivse  or  of  the  skin,  a  hrematogenons 
icterus.  This  syphilitic  cachexia  may  in  some  instances  be  extreme.  The 
red  blood-corpuscles  do  not  show  any  special  alterations.  The  blo»d-count 
may  fall  to  three  millions  per  cubic  millimetre,  or  even  lower.  The  anemia 
may  develop  suddenly.  In  a  case  of  syphilitic  arthritis  in  a  young  girl 
following  three  or  four  inunctions  of  mercury  the  blood-count  fell  below 
two  millions  per  cubic  millimetre  in  a  few  days. 

(c)  Cutaneous  Lesions. — The  earliest  and  most  common  is  a  macuJar 
syphilids  or  syphilitic  roseola,  which  occurs  on  the  trunk,  and  on  the  front  of 
the  arms.  The  face  is  often  exempt.  The  spots,  which  are  reddish-brown 
and  symmetrically  arranged,  persist  for  a  week  or  two.  There  may  be  mul- 
tiple relapses  of  roseola,  sometimes  at  long  intervals,  even  eleven  years  (Four- 
nier).  The  papular  syphilids,  which  forms  acne-like  indurations  about  the 
face  and  trunk,  is  often  arranged  in  groups.    Other  forms  are  the  fuatular 
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raik,  which  may  so  closely  simulate  variola  that  the  patient  may  be  sent  to 
a  small-pox  hospital,  A  squamous  sypkilide  occurs,  not  unlike  ordinary 
paonasis,  except  that  the  scales  are  leas  abundant.-  The  rash  is  more  copper- 
colored  and  not  specially  confined  to  the  extensor  surfaces. 

In  the  moist  regions  of  the  skin,  such  as  the  perinffium  and  groins,  the 
axilbe,  between  the  toes,  and  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  the  so-called 
mucotu  patches  develop,  which  are  flat,  warty  outgrowths,  with  well-defined 
margins  and  surfaces  covered  with  a  grayish  secretion.  They  are  among 
the  most  distinctive  lesions  of  syphilis. 

Frequently  the  hair  falls  out  (alopecia),  either  in  patches  or  by  a  gen- 
eral thinning.    Occasionally  the  nails  become  affected  {syphilitic  onychia). 

(d)  Mucous  Lesions. — With  the  fever  and  the  roseolous  rash  the  throat 
and  mouth  become  sore.  The  pharyngeal  mucosa  is  hypenemic,  the  ton- 
sils are  swollen  and  often  present  small,  kidney-shaped  ulcers  with  grayish- 
white  bordera.  Mucous  patches  are  seen  on  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  cheeks 
and  on  the  tongue  and  lips.  Sometimes  on  the  tongue  there  are  whitish 
spots  (leucomata),  which  are  seen  most  frequently  in  smokers,  and  which 
Hutchinson  regards  as  the  joint  result  of  syphilitic  glossitis  and  the  irri- 
tation of  hot  tobacco-smoke.  Hypertrophy  of  the  papilhe  in  various  por- 
tions of  the  mucous  membrane  produces  the  syphilitic  warts  or  condylo- 
mata which  are  most  frequent  about  the  vulva  and  anus. 

(e)  Other  Lesions. — Iritis  is  common,  and  uGually  affects  one  eye  be- 
fore the  other.  It  develops  in  from  three  to  six  months  after  the  chancre. 
There  may  be  only  alight  ciliary  congestion  in  mild  cases,  but  in  severer 
forms  there  is  great  pain,  and  ihe  condition  is  serious  and  demands  care- 
ful management.  Choroiditis  and  retinitis  are  rare  secondary  symptoms. 
Ear  affections  are  not  common  in  the  secondary  stage,  but  instances  are 
found  in  which  sudden  deafness  develops,  which  may  be  due  to  labyrinth- 
ine disease;  more  commonly  the  impaired  hearing  is  due  to  the  extension 
of  inflammation  from  the  throat  to  the  middle  ear.  Epididymitis  and 
parotitis  are  rare.    Jaundice  may  occur,  the  icterus  syphiliticus  precox. 

Toitiaiy  StaglB. — No  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  drawn  between  the 
lesions  of  the  secondary  and  those  of  the  tertiary  pe];iDd;  and,  indeed,  in 
exceptional  cases,  manifestations  which  usually  appear  late  may  set  in  even 
before  the  primary  sore  has  properly  healed.  The  special  affections  of  this 
stage  are  certain  skin  emptiona,  gummatous  growths  in  the  viscera,  and 
amyloid  degenerations. 

(a)  The  late  syphiltdes  show  a  greater  tendency  to  ulceration  and  de- 
struction of  the  deeper  layers  of  the  skin,  so  that  in  healing  scars  are  left. 
They  are  also  more  scattered  and  seldom  symmetrical.  One  of  the  most 
chamcteriatic  of  the  tertiary  syphilides  is  rupia,  the  dry  stratified  crusts 
of  which  cover  an  ulcer  which  involves  the  deeper  layers  of  the  skin  and 
in  healing  leaves  a  scar. 

(b)  Gvmmata. — These  may  develop  in  the  skin,  subcutaneous  tissue, 
muscles,  or  internal  organs.  The  general  character  has  been  already  de- 
scribed. When  they  develop  in  the  skin  they  tend  to  break  down  and 
ulcerate,  leaving  ugly  sores  which  heal  with  difficulty.  In  the  solid  organs 
they  undergo  fibroid  transformation  and  produce  puckering  and  deformity. 
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On  the  mucous  membraneB  these  tertiary  ledoiu  lead  to  ulceratioii,  in  the 
healing  of  which  cicatrices  are  formed;  thus,  in  the  larynz  great  narrow- 
ing may  result,  and  in  the  rectum  ulceration  with  fibroid  thickening  and 
retraction  may  lead  to  stricture.     Gummatous  ulcers  may  be  infective. 

(c)  Amyloid  Degeneration. — Syphilis  plays  a  most  important  role  in 
the  production  of  this  aSectioii.  Of  244  instances  analyzed  by  Fagge,  76 
had  syphilis,  and  of  these  42  had  no  bone  lesions.  It  follows  the  acquired 
form  and  is  very  common  in  association  with  rectal  syphilis  in  women.  In 
congenital  laes  amyloid  degeneration  is  rare. 

(d)  Para-  or  Metaeyphilitic  Affections. — Certain  disorders  not  actually 
syphilitic,  yet  so  cloeely  connected  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  have 
had  the  disease,  are  termed  by  Fournier  paraayphilitic  (Les  Affections 
Parasyphilitiques,  1894).  These  affections  are  not  exclusively  and  neces- 
sarily caused  by  syphilis,  and  they  are  not  influenced  by  specific  treatment. 
The  chief  of  them  are  locomotor  ataxia,  dementia  paralytica,  certain  ^pes 
of  epilepsy,  and,  we  may  add,  arterio-sclerosis. 

III.  CoNOEMiiAL  Syphilis. 

With  the  exception  of  the  primary  sore,  every  feature  of  the  acquired 
disease  may  be  seen  in  the  congenital  fonn. 

The  intra-uterine  conditions  leading  to  the  death  of  the  foetus  do  not 
here  concern  us.  The  child  may  be  born  healthy-looking,  or  with  well- 
marked  evidences  of  the  disease.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  former 
is  the  case,  and  within  the  first  month  or  two  the  signs  of  the  disease 
appear. 

Symptoms. — (a)  At  Birth. — When  the  disease  exists  at  birth  the  child 
is  feebly  developed  and  wasted,  and  a  skin  eruption  is  usually  present, 
commonly  in  the  form  of  bullie  about  the  wrists  and  ankles,  and  on  the 
hands  and  feet  (pemphigus  neonatorum).  The  child  snuffles,  the  lips  are 
ulcerated,  the  angles  of  the  mouth  fissured,  and  there  is  enlargement  of 
the  liver  and  spleen.  The  bone  symptoms  may  be  marked,  and  the  epiphy- 
ses may  even  be  separated.  In  such  cases  the  children  rarely  earvive 
long. 

(6)  Early  Manifestations. — When  bom  healthy  the  child  thriree,  is  fat 
and  plump,  and  shows  no  abnormity  whatever;  then  from  the  fourth  to 
the  eighth  week,  rarely  later,  a  nasal  catarrh  develops,  syphilitic  rhinitis, 
which  impedes  respiration,  and  produces  the  characteristic  symptom  which 
has  given  the  name  snuffles  to  the  disease.  The  discharge  may  be  sero- 
purulent  or  bloody.  The  child  nurses  with  great  difficulty.  In  severe  cases 
ulceration  takes  place  with  necrosis  of  the  bone,  leading  to  a  depression 
at  the  root  of  the  nose  and  a  deformity  characteristic  of  congenital  syphilis. 
This  coryza  may  be  mistaken  at  first  for  an  ordinary  catarrh,  but  the  co- 
existence of  other  manifestations  usually  makes  the  diagnoBis  clear.  The 
disease  may  extend  into  the  Eustachian  tubes  and  middle  ears  and  lead 
(o  deafness. 

The  cutaneous  lesions  develop  with  or  shortly  after  the  onset  of  the 
snuffles.    The  skin  often  has  a  sallow,  earthy  hue.    The  emptioni  are  first 
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noticed  about  the  nates.  There  ma;  be  an  etTtbema  or  an  eczematonn 
condition,  but  more  commonly  there  are  irregular  reddish^brown  patches 
vith  well-defined  edges.  A  papnlar  ^yphilide  in  this  region  is  by  no  means 
nncommoii.  Fiseurea  develop  abont  the  lips,  either  at  the  angles  of  the 
mouth  or  in  the  median  line.  These  rhagades,  as  they  are  called,  are  very 
chaiacteristic.  There  may  be  marked  ulceration  of  the  muco-cutaneous 
surfaces.  The  secretions  from  these  mouth  leeions  are  very  virulent,  and 
it  is  from  this  source  that  the  wet-nurse  ia  usually  infected.  Kot  only  the 
nurse,  but  members  of  the  family,  may  be  contaminated.  There  are  in- 
stances in  which  other  children  have  been  accidentally  inoculated  from 
a  ayphilitic  infant.  The  hair  of  the  head  or  of  the  eyebrows  may  fall  out. 
The  Bjrphilitic  onychia  is  not  uncommon.  Enlargement  of  the  glands  is 
not  BO  frequent  in  the  congenital  as  in  the  acquired  disease.  When  the 
cutaneous  lesions  are  marked,  the  contiguous  glands  can  usually  be  felt. 
As  pointed  out  by  Qee,  the  spleen  is  enlarged  in  many  cases.  The  condi- 
tion may  persist  for  a  long  time.  Enlargement  of  the  liver,  though  often 
present,  is  less  significant,  since  in  infanta  it  may  be  due  to  various  causes. 
These  are  among  the  most  constant  symptoms  of  congenital  syphilis,  and 
usually  develop  between  the  third  and  twelfth  weeks.  Frequently  they 
are  preceded  by  a  period  of  restlessness  and  wakefulness,  particularly  at 
night.  Some  authors  have  described  a  peculiar  syphilitic  cry,  high-pitched 
and  harsh.  Among  rarer  manifestations  are  haemorrhages — ^the  syphilis 
hamorrhagica  neonatorum.  The  bleeding  may  be  subcutaneous,  from  the 
'  mucous  surfaces,  or,  when  early,  from  the  umbilicus.  All  of  such  cases, 
however,  are  not  syphilitic,  and  the  disease  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  acute  hiemoglobinuria  of  new-born  infants,  which  Winckel  describes 
as  occurring  in  epidemic  form,  and  which  is  probably  an  acute  infectious 
disorder. 

(c)  Late  Manifestaiions. — Children  vrith  congenital  syphilis  rarely 
thrive.  Usually  they  present  a  wizened,  wasted  appearance  and  a  pre- 
maturely aged  face.  In  the  cases  vjhich  recover,  the  general  nutrition 
may  remain  good  and  the  child  may  show  no  further  manifestationa  of 
the  disease;  commonly,  however,  at  the  period  of  second  dentition  or  at 
puberty  the  disease  reappears.  Although  the  child  may  have  recovered 
from  the  early  lesions,  it  does  not  develop  like  other  children.  Growth  is 
slow,  development  tardy,  and  there  are  facial  and  cranial  characteristics 
which  often  render  the  disease  recognizable  at  a  glance.  A  young  man  of 
nineteen  or  twenty  may  neither  look  older  nor  be  more  developed  than  a 
boy  of  ten  or  twelve.  Poumier  describes  this  condition  as  infantilism. 
The  forehead  is  prominent,  the  frontal  eminences  are  marked,  and  the 
skull  may  be  very  asymmetrical.  The  bridge  of  the  nose  is  depressed,  the 
tip  retrvussi.  The  lips  are  often  prominent,  and  there  are  striated  lines 
running  from  the  comers  of  the  mouth.  Tlie  teeth  are  deformed  and  may 
present  appearances  which  Jonathan  Hutchinson  claims  are  specific  and 
peculiar.  The  upper  central  incisors  of  the  permanent  set  are  the  teeth 
which  give  information.  The  specific  alterations  are — the  teeth  are  peg- 
shaped,  stunted  in  length  and  breadth,  and  narrower  at  the  cutting  edge 
than  at  the  root.    On  the  anterior  surface  the  enamel  ia  well  formed,  and 
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not  eroded  or  honeycombed.  At  the  cutting  edge  there  ie  a  single  notch, 
usually  shallow,  sometimes  deep,  in  which  the  dentine  iB  exposed. 

Among  late  manifestations,  particularly  apt  to  appear  about  puberty, 
is  the  interstitial  keratiiis,  which  usually  begins  as  a  slight  steaminesa  of 
the  cornete,  which  present  a  grolind-glasB  appearance.  It  affects  both  eyes, 
though  one  is  attacked  before  the  other.  It  may  persist  for  months,  and 
usually  clears  completely,  though  it  may  leave  opacities,  which  prevent 
clear  vision.  Iritis  may  also  occur.  Of  ear  ajfections,  apart  from  tlioee 
which  develop  as  a  sequence  of  the  pharyngeal  disease,  a  form  occurs  about 
the  time  of  puberty  or  earlier,  in  which  deafness  comes  on  rapidly  and  per- 
sists in  spite  of  all  treatment.  It  is  unassociated  with  obvious  lesions, 
and  is  probably  labyrinthine  in  character.  Bone  Usiotu,  occurring  oftenest 
after  the  sixth  year,  are  not  rare  among  the  late  manifestations  of  hereditary 
syphilis.  The  tibite  are  most  frequently  attacked.  It  is  really  a  chronic 
gummatous  periostitis,  which  gradually  leads  to  great  thickening  of  the 
bone.  The  nodes  of  congenital  syphilis,  which  are  often  mistaken  for 
rickets,  are  more  commonly  diffuse  and  affect  the  bones  of  the  upper  and 
lower  extremities.  They  are  generally  symmetrical  and  rarely  painful. 
They  may  develop  late,  even  after  the  twenty-first  year. 

Joint  lesions  are  rare.  Glutton  has  described  a  symmetrical  synovitia 
of  the  knee  in  hereditary  syphilis.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen,  sometimes 
with  the  lymph-glands,  may  be  one  of  the  late  manifestations,  and  may 
occur  either  alone  or  in  connection  with  disease  of  the  liver. 

Gummata  of  the  liver,  brain,  and  kidneys  have  been  found  in  late 
hereditary  syphilis. 

Is  syphilis  transmitted  to  the  third  generation?  The  general  opinion 
IB  that  the  recorded  cases  scarcely  stand  criticism.  Occasionally,  however, 
cases  of  pronounced  congenital  syphilis  are  met  with  in  the  children  of 
parents  who  are  perfectly  healthy,  and  who  have  not,  so  far  as  is  known, 
had  syphilis,  and  yet,  as  remarked  by  Coutts,  who  reported  such  a  group 
of  cases,  they  do  not  bear  careful  scrutiny.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  lead- 
ing syphilographers.  Personally,  I  have  never  met  with  even  a  euBpicions 
instance.  On  the  other  hand,  I  know  now  a  number  of  perfectly  healthy 
children,  one  of  whose  grandfathers  was  syphilitic. 

IV.   YlSCBBAL   STPHtLia. 

A.  Syphilis  of  the  Brain  mi  Cord. — The  following  lesions  occur: 
(1)  Gummata,  forming  definite  tumors,  ranging  in  size  from  a  pea  to 
a  walnut.  They  are  usually  multiple  and  attached  to  the  pia  roater,  some- 
times to  the  dura.  Very  rarely  they  are  found  unassociated  with  tie  me- 
ninges. When  small  they  present  a  uniform,  translucent  appearance,  but 
when  large  the  centre  undergoes  a  fibro-caeeous  change,  while  at  the 
periphery  there  is  a  firm,  translucent,  grayish  tissue.  They  may  closely 
resemble  large  tuberculous  tumors.  The  growths  are  most  common  in  the 
cerebrum.  They  may  be  multiple  and  may  even  attain  a  considerable  size 
without  becoming  caseous.  Occasionally  gummata  undergo  cystic  degen- 
eration.   In  the  cord  large  gummatous  growths  are  not  so  common.    In 
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an  instance  recently  reported  b;  me  a  tumor,  from  three  elghthe  to  one 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  completely  within  the  cord  opposite 
the  fourth  cervical  nerve,  and  there  were  numerous  gummata  in  the  cauda 
equina. 

(3)  Gummatous  MentngiUs. — This  constantly  occurs  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  larger  growths,  and  there  may  be  local  meningeal  thickening 
several  centimetres  in  extent,  in  which  the  pia  is  infiltrated  and  the  arteries 
greatly  thickened.  This  by  no  means  uncommon  form  may  run  a  subacute 
or  a  chronic  course. 

(3)  Qummalous  Arterilia. — The  lesions  may  be  confined  to  the  arteries 
which  present  the  nodular  tumors  to  be  described  hereafter. 

(4)  Foci  of  sclerosis,  which  Lancereaux  holds  may  be  distinguished  from 
non-specific  forms  by  a  much  greater  tendency  of  the  neuroglia  elements 
to  undergo  fatty  transformation,  and  by  the  secondary  alterations,  as  areas 
of  softening,  which  occur  in  the  neighborhood.  Keither  the  diffuse  nor 
the  nodular  cerebral  sclerosis,  met  with  particularly  in  children,  appears 
to  have  any  special  relation  to  inherited  syphilis. 

(5)  Whether  a  localized  encephalitis  or  myelitis  can  result  from  the 
action  of  the  syphilitic  poison  without  involvement  of  the  blood-vessels  is 
doubtful.  In  a  case  of  multiple  arterial  gummata  recently  in  my  ward, 
Thomas  found  in  the  lumbar  region  of  the  cord  foci  of  inflammatory  soft- 
ening. 

Secondary  Changes. — In  the  brain  gummatous  arteritis  is  one  of  the 
common  causes  of  softening,  which  may  be  extensive,  as  when  the  middle 
cerebral  artery  is  involved,  or  when  there  is  a  large  patch  of  syphilitic 
meningitis.  In  such  instances  the  process  is  really  a  meningo-cncepha- 
litie,  and  the  symptoms  are  due  to  the  secondary  changes  in  the  brain-sub- 
stance, not  directly  to  the  gumma.  In  the  neighborhood  of  a  gummatous 
growth  intense  encephalitis  or  myelitis  may  develop,  and  within  a  few  days 
change  the  clinical  picture.  Gummatous  arteritis  may  lead  to  weakening 
of  the  wall  of  the  vessel  and  rupture  with  meningeal  hsemorrhage. 

Syphilitic  disease  of  the  nerve-centres  may  occur  in  the  inherited  or 
acquired  form,  more  commonly  in  the  latter.  In  the  congenital  eaaee  the 
tumors  usually  develop  early,  but  may  be  as  late  as  the  twenty-firet  year 
(H.  C.  Wood).  In  the  acquired  form  the  nerve  lesions  belong,  as  a  rule, 
to  the  late  manifestations,  and  patients  may  have  quite  forgotten  the  ex- 
istence of  a  primary  infection,  and  in  very  many  instances  the  secondary 
manifestations  have  been  slight.  Heubner,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  in 
connection  with  this  subject,  has  seen  them  as  late  as  the  thirtieth  year. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  exceptional  instances,  they  may  occur  very  early,  and 
severe  convnlBions  with  hemiplegia  have  been  reported  within  three  months 
of  the  primary  sore.  The  diaeuaaion  at  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chimrgical 
Society  (B.  M.  J.,  1895,  vol.  i),  and  Lydston's  paper  (Jour.  Am.  Med. 
Assoc.,  1895,  vol.  i),  show  that  various  affections  of  the  nervous  system 
are  by  no  means  nncommon  during  the  secondary  stage  of  the  disease. 

Symplomt. — The  chief  features  of  cerebral  syphilis  are  those  of  tumor, 
which  will  be  considered  eubsequently  under  that  section.  They  may  be 
clsesified  here  as  follows: 
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(1)  Psychical  features.  A  sudden  and  violent  onset  of  delirium  may 
be  the  first  symptom.  In  other  instances  prior  to  the  occvurence  of  de- 
lirium  there  have  been  headache,  alteration  of  character,  and  loss  of  mem- 
ory. The  condition  may  be  accompanied  by  convulsions.  There  may  be  no 
neuritis,  no  palsy,  and  no  localizing  symptoms. 

(2)  More  commonly  following  headache,  giddiness,  or  an  excited  state 
which  may  amount  to  delirium,  the  patient  has  an  epileptic  seizure  or 
develops  hemiplegia,  or  there  is  involvement  of  the  nerves  of  the 
base.  ,Sorae  of  these  cases  display  a  prolonged  torpor,  a  special  feature  of 
brain  syphilis  to  which  both  Buzzard  and  Heubner  have  referred,  which 
may  persist  for  as  long  as  a  jnonth.  H.  C  Wood  describee  with  this 
a  state  of  automatism  occurring  particularly  at  night,  in  which  the 
patient  behaves  like  a  "restless  nocturnal  automaton  rather  than  a 
man." 

(3)  A  clinical  picture  of  general  paralysis — dementia  paralytica.  The 
question  is  still  in  dispute  whether  this  syphilitic  encephalopathy,  which 
so  closely  resembles  general  paralysis,  is  a  distinct  and  independent  affec- 
tion.  Mickle,  who  has  carefully  reviewed  the  subject,  concludes  that 
syphilis  may  directly  produce  the  inflammatory  changes  in  the  brain,  while 
in  other  instances  it  directly  predisposes  to  this  affection.  It  is  a  some- 
what remarkable  feature  that  the  eases  which  present  the  clinical  picture 
of  general  paresis  are  most  frequently  those  which  have  not  had  any  local- 
izing symptoms,  end  they  may  not  have  conTulsions  until  the  disease  is 
well  advanced, 

(4)  Many  cases  of  cerebral  syphilis  display  the  sjrmptoms  of  brain 
tumor — headache,  optic  neuritis,  vomiting,  and  convnlsions.  Of  these 
symptoms  convulsions  are  the  most  important,  and  both  Foamier  and 
Wood  have  laid  great  stress  on  the  value  of  this  sjrmptom  in  persons  over 
thirty.  The  first  symptoms  may,  however,  rather  resemble  those  of  em- 
bolism or  thrombosis;  thus  there  may  be  sudden  hemiplegia,  with  or  with- 
out loss  of  consciousness. 

The  symptoms  of  spinal  syphilis  are  extremely  varied  and  may  be 
caused  by  large  gummatous  growths  attached  to  the  meninges,  in  which 
case  the  features  are  those  of  tumor;  by  gummatous  arteritis  with  second- 
ary softening;  by  meningitis  with  secondary  cord  changes;  or  by  seleroees 
developing  late  in  the  disease,  the  relation  of  which  to  syphilis  is  still  ob- 
scure. Erb's  syphilitic  myelitis  will  be  considered  under  the  spastic  para- 
plegias. 

Diagnosis. — The  history  is  of  the  first  importance,  but  it  may  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  get  a  reliable  account.  Careful  examination  should  be 
made  for  traces  of  the  primary  sore,  for  the  cicatrices  of  bubo,  for  scars  of 
the  skin  eruption  or  throat  ulcers,  and  for  bone  lesions.  The  character 
of  the  symptoms  is  often  of  great  aBsistance.  They  are  multiform,  vari- 
able, and  often  such  as  could  not  be  explained  by  a  single  lesion;  thus 
there  may  be  anomalous  spinal  symptoms  or  involvement  of  the  nerves  of 
the  brain  on  both  sides.  And  lastly  the  result  of  treatment  has  a  definite 
bearing  on  the  diagnosis,  as  the  symptoms  may  clear  up  and  disappear  with 
the  use  of  antisyphilitic  remedies. 
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B.  Sjplillia  of  tlLB  Jivag. 

Tfaia  is  a  very  rare  disease.  During  twenty-five  years  I  have  not  Been 
more  than  half  a  dozen  specimens  in  which  there  was  no  question  ae  to  the 
nature  of  the  trouble.  Fowler  states  that  he  has  recently  risited  the  mnse- 
TUUB  of  the  London  hospitals  and  at  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons^  and  can 
find  only  twelve  specimens  illustrating  syphilitic  lesions  of  the  lungs,  two 
of  which  are  doubtful.  For  the  moat  full  and  satisfactory  consideration 
of  pulmonary  syphilis,  the  reader  is  referred  to  chapter  xxxvii  of  Fowler 
and  Qodlee'a  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Lungs. 

Etiology  and  Morbid  Anatomy. — Syphilis  of  the  lung  occurs  under  th« 
following  forms: 

(1)  The  white  pneumonia  of  the  ftxtus.  This  may  affect  large  areas  or 
an  entire  lung,  which  then  is  firm,  heavy,  and  airless,  even  though  the 
child  may  have  been  bom  alive.  On  section  it  has  a  grayiah-wbite  appear- 
ance— the  so-called  white  hepatization  of  Virehow.  The  chief  change  is 
in  the  alveolar  walls,  which  are  greatly  thickened  and  infiltrated,  so  that, 
as  Wagner  expressed  it,  the  condition  resembles  a  diffuse  syphiloma.  In 
the  early  stages,  for  example,  in  a  seven  or  eight  months'  fcetus,  there  may 
be  scattered  miliary  foci  of  this  iuduration  chiefly  about  the  arteries.  The 
air-cella  are  filled  with  desquamated  and  swollen  epithelium. 

(S)  Li  the  form  of  definite  gummata,  which  vary  in  size  from  a  pea  to 
a  goose-egg.  They  occur  irregularly  scattered  through  the  lung,  but,  as 
■  rule,  are  more  numerous  toward  the  root.  They  present  a  grayish-yellow 
caseous  appearance,  are  dry  and  usually  imbedded  in  a  translucent,  more 
or  less  firm,  connective  tissue.  In  a  esse  from  my  wards  described  by 
Councilman,  there  was  extensive  involvement  of  the  root  of  the  lungs. 
Bands  of  connective  tissue  passed  inward  from  the  thickened  pleura  and 
between  these  strands  and  surrounding  the  gummata  there  was  in  places 
a  mottled  red  pneumonic  consolidation.  In  the  caseous  nodules  there  is 
typical  hyaline  degeneration.'  Councilman  describes  as  the  primary  lesion, 
atrophy  of  the  alveolar  walls  with  hyaline  degeneration  of  the  capillaries; 
not  the  syphilitic  endarteritis,  which  is  well  marked,  and  to  which  the 
leaione  are  attributed.  The  bronchi  are  usually  involved,  and  surrounding 
the  gummata  there  may  be  a  diffuse  broncho-pneumonia,  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  any  peculiar  characters. 

(3)  A  majority  of  authors  follow  Virehow  in  recognizing  the  fibrous 
interstitial  pneumonia  at  the  root  of  the  long  and  passing  along  the  bron- 
chi and  vessels  as  probably  syphilitic.  This  much  may  be  said,  that  in  cer- 
tain cases  gummata  are  associated  with  these  fibroid  changes.  Again,  this 
condition  alone  is  found  in  persons  with  well-marked  syphilitic  history  or 
with  other  visceral  lesions.  It  seems  in  many  instances  to  be  a  purely 
sclerotic  procesa,  advancing  sometimes  from  the  pleura,  more  commonly 
from  the  root  of  the  lung,  and  invading  the  interlobular  tissue,  gradually 
producing  a  more  or  less  extensive  fibroid  change.  It  rarely  involves  more 
than  a  portion  of  a  lobe  or  portions  of  the  lobes  at  the  root  of  the  lung. 
The  bronchi  are  often  dilated. 

Symptom*. — Is  there  a  syphilitic  phthisis,  an  ulcerative  and  destructive 
disease,  due  to  lues?    Personally  I  have  no  knowledge  of  such  an  aflec- 
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tion,  either  clinically  or  aaatomically,  and  the  cases  which  I  have  seen 
demonstrated  do  not  seem  to  me  to  have  characters  distinctive  enough  to 
separate  them  from  ordinary  tuberculous  phthisis.  Certain  French  writers 
recognize  not  only  a  chronic  syphilitic  phthisis  but  an  acute  syphilitic 
pneumonia  in  adults,  simulating  acute  pneumonic  phtliisis.  Clinically, 
pulmonary  syphilis  is  not  of  much  importance,  as  the  cases  can  rarely  be 
diagnosed,  and  the  symptoms  which  arise  are  usually  those  of  bronchi- 
ectasis or  of  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia.  The  white  pneumonia  is  usu- 
ally found  in  the  still-born. 

DlftgnosiB. — It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  the  first  place,  that  hospital 
physicians  and  pathologists  the  world  over  bear  witness  to  the  extreme 
rarity  of  lung  syphilis.  In  the  second  place,  the  therapeutic  test  upon 
which  BO  much  reliance  is  placed  is  by  no  means  conclusive.  With  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  there  should  now  be  no  confusion,  owing  to  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  presence  of  bacilli  is  determined.  Bronchiectasy  in 
the  lower  lobe  of  a  lung,  dependent  upon  an  interstitial  pneumonia  of 
syphilitic  origin,  could  not  be  distinguished  from  any  other  form  of  the 
disease.  In  persons  with  well-marked  syphilitic  lesions  elsewhere,  when 
obscure  pulmonary  symptoms  occur,  or  if  there  are  signs  of  chronic  inter- 
stitial pneumonia  with  dilated  bronchi,  and  no  tubercle  bacilli  are  present, 
the  condition  may  possibly  be  due  to  syphilis.  So  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  tuberculous  phthisis  occurring  in  a  syphilitic  subject  has  no  special 
peculiarities.  The  lesions  of  syphilis  and  tuberculosis  could  of  course  co- 
exist in  a  lung. 

c.  Syphilis  of  the  Liver. 

This  occurs  in  three  forms:  (a)  Diffuse  Syphilitic  Hepatitis. — ^This  is 
moat  common  in  cases  of  congenital  syphilis.  The  liver  preserves  its  form, 
ie  large,  hard,  and  resistant.  Sometimes  it  has  a  yellow  look,  compared 
by  Trousseau  to  sole-leather,  or  an  appearance  not  unlike  the  amyloid 
liver.  Careful  inspection  shows  grayish  or  whitish  points  and  lines  cor- 
responding to  the  interlobular  new  growth.  Microscopically,  great  increase 
in  the  connective  tissue  is  seen,  and  in  many  places  foci  of  small-celled 
infiltration.  Sometimes  these  nodules  are  visible,  forming  firm  miliary 
gummata  which  in  cicatrizing  produce  more  or  less  deformity.  Larger 
gumraata  may  also  be  present, 

(6)  Gummata. — As  a  result  of  congenital  syphilis  these  may  occur  in 
childhood  or  in  adult  life.  In  acquired  syphilis  they  rarely  come  on  before 
the  second  year  after  infection.  In  the  early  stage  there  are  pale  grayish 
nodules,  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  marble.  The  larger  present  yellow- 
ish centres  at  first;  but  later  there  is  a  "  pale  yellowish,  cheese-like  nodule 
of  irregular  outline,  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  zone,  the  outer  edge  of  which 
loses  itself  in  the  lobular  tissue,  the  lobules  dwindling  gradually  in  its  grasp. 
This  fibrous  zone  is  never  very  broad;  the  cheesy  centre  varies  in  consist- 
ence from  a  gristle-like  toughness  to  a  pulpy  softness;  it  is  sometimes 
mortar-like,  from  cretaceous  change  "  (Wilks).  When  numerous,  the  most 
extensive  deformity  of  the  liver  is  produced  in  the  gradual  healing  of  these 
gummata.  On  the  surface  there  are  deep,  scar-like  depressions,  and  the  en- 
tire organ  may  be  divided  into  a  cluster  of  irregular  masses,  held  together  by 
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fibrous  tifisue.  To  this  condition  the  term  boiyroid  has  been  given,  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  bunch  of  grapes.  As  a  rule,  the  gummata  gradually 
undergo  fibroid  traneformation.  They  may,  however,  soften  and  liquefy, 
and,  according  to  Wilka,  may  form  a  fluctuating  tumor. 

(c)  Occafiionally  the  syphilitic  changes  are  chiefly  manifested  in  GIU- 
ton's  skeath,  in  a  thickening  of  the  capsule,  producing  perihepatitis,  and 
Increase  in  the  connective  tissue  in  the  portal  canah,  so  that  on  section 
the  organ  presents  a  number  of  branching  fibrous  scars  vhlch  may  cause 
conaiderable  deformity. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  syphilitic  hepatitis  are  very  variable. 
In  the  new-born  icterus  is  not  uncommon,  but  the  condition  of  the  liver 
can  scarcely  be  recognized.    In  the  ednlt  there  are  three  groups  of  cases: 

The  patient  presents  a  picture  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver;  there  are  di- 
gestive disturbances,  slight  icterus,  loss  of  weight,  and  ascites.  If  signs 
of  syphilis  are  present  in  other  organs,  the  condition  may  be  suspected, 
or  if  after  removal  of  the  fluid  the  liver  is  felt  to  be  extremely  irregular, 
the  diagnosis  may  be  made  almost  with  certainty.  These  cases  are  com- 
mon, and  with  proper  treatment  get  well;  they  form  an  important  con- 
tingent of  the  reputed  recoveries  in  ordinary  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 

In  a  second  group  of  cases  the  patient  is  ansemic,  passes  large  quan- 
tities of  pale  urine  containing  albumin  and  tube-casts;  the  liver  is  en- 
larged, perhaps  irregular,  and  the  spleen  also  is  enlarged.  Dropsical  symp- 
toms may  supervene,  or  the  patient  may  be  carried  oil  by  some  intercurrent 
disease.  Extensive  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  spleen,  the  intestinal  mu- 
cosa, and  of  the  liver,  with  gummata,  are  found. 

Thirdly,  the  gummata  may  form  an  irregular  tumor  on  the  right  or 
left  lobe,  perhaps  with  very  few  or  very  obscure  symptoms.  The  diagnosis 
may  be  doubtful  until  some  other  evidence  of  syphilis  develops.  I  have 
recorded  several  illustrative  cases  in  my  Lectures  on  Abdominal  Tumors. 

The  diagnosis  of  syphilis  of  the  liver  is  very  important,  since  upon  it 
the  proper  treatment  depends.  If  with  a  history  of  infection  the  liver 
is  enlarged  and  irregular,  and  the  general  health  fairly  good,  the  condi- 
tion is  probably  syphiloma. 

D.  ^blUa  of  tbe  DlgOHtiTe  Traot. 

The  cesophagvs  is  very  rarely  affected.  Stenosis  is  the  usual  result. 
Syphilis  of  the  stomach  is  excessively  rare.  Flexner  has  reported  a  remark- 
able case  in  association  with  gummata  of  the  liver.  He  has  collected  14 
cases  in  the  literature.  Syphilitic  ulceration  has  been  found  in  the  small 
intestine  and  in  the  cecum. 

The  most  common  seat  of  syphilitic  disease  in  this  tract  is  the  rectum. 
The  affection  is  found  most  commonly  in  women,  and  results  from  tlie 
development  of  gummata  in  the  submucosa  above  the  internal  sphincter. 
The  process  is  slow  and  tediouB,  and  may  last  for  years  before  it  finally 
induces  strictuT*.  The  symptoms  are  usually  those  of  narrowing  of  the 
lower  bowel.  The  condition  is  readily  recognized  by  rectal  examination. 
The  history  of  gradual  on-coming  stricture,  the  state  of  the  patient,  and 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  hard,  fibrous  narrowing,  not  an  elevated  crater-like 
ulcer,  oaually  render  easy  the  diagnosiB  from  malignant  disease.    In  jnedi- 
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cal  practice  these  CBses  come  under  obeerration  for  other  Bymptoma,  pa^ 
ticul&rly  amyloid  degeaeration;  and  the  rectal  disease  may  be  entirely  over- 
looked, and  only  discorered  poet  mortem. 

E.  Cinnilstory  System. 

Syphilia  of  &6  Heart. — A  freefa,  vaiiy  endocarditis  due  to  syphiUs  is 
not  recognized,  though  occaaionaUy  in  pereone  dead  of  the  disease  this 
form  is  present,  as  is  not  uncommon  in  conditions  of  debility.  Outgrowths 
on  the  valves  in  connection  with  gummata  have  been  reported  by  Janeway 
and  others.  In  a  recect  study  of  the  subject  Loomis  groups  the  lesions 
into:  (1)  Gummata,  recent  or  old;  (3)  fibroid  induration,  localized  or  dif- 
fuse; (3)  amyloid  degeneration;  and  (4)  endarteritis  obliterans.  I.  Adler 
claims  that  changes  in  the  blood-Teseela  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  are  com- 
mon both  in  congenital  and  acquired  syphilis,  even  in  cases  vithout  clin- 
ical symptoms  or  gross  lesions. 

Bupture  may  take  place,  as  in  the  cases  reported  by  Dandridge  and 
Nalty,  or  sudden  death,  as  in  the  cases  of  Cayley  and  Pearce  Qonld;  in- 
deed, sudden  death  is  frequent,  occurring  in  21  of  63  cases  (Mracek). 

SpfAilis  of  tht  Arieries. — Syphilis  is  believed  to  play  an  important  role 
in  arterio-sclerosis  and  aneurism.  Its  connection  with  these  processes  will 
be  considered  later;  here  we  shall  refer  only  to  the  syphilitic  arteritis,  which 
occurs  in  two  forms: 

(a)  An  obUlerating  endarleritig,  characterized  by  a  proliferation  of  the 
Bubendothelial  tiBsue.  The  new  growth  lies  within  the  elastic  lamina,  and 
may  gradually  fill  the  entire  lumen;  hence  the  term  obliterating.  The 
media  and  adventitia  are  also  infiltrated  with  small  cells.  This  form  of 
endarteritis  described  by  Heubner  is  not,  however,  characteristic  of  syphi- 
lis, and  its  presence  alone  iu  an  artery  could  not  be  considered  pathog- 
nomonic. If,  however,  there  are  gummata  in  other  parts,  or  if  the  con- 
dition about  to  be  described  exists  in  adjacent  arteries,  the  process  may 
be  regarded  as  syphilitic. 

(b)  Gummalous  Periarteritis. — With  or  without  involvement  of  the 
intima,  nodular  gummata  may  develop  in  the  adventitia  of  the  artery,  pro- 
ducing globular  or  ovoid  Bwellings,  which  may  attain  considerable  size. 
They  are  not  infrequently  seen  iu  the  cerebral  arieriea,  which  seem  to  be 
specially  prone  to  this  affection.  This  form  is  specific  and  distinctive  of 
syphilis.  The  disease  usually  affects  the  smaller  vessels  and  may  be  found 
in  the  coronary  arteries,  and  particularly  in  those  of  the  brain. 

V,  Banal  Syphlllfl.— (a)  Gummata  occasionally  develop  in  the  kidneys, 
particularly  in  eases  in  which  there  is  extensive  gummatous  hepatitis. 
They  are  rarely  numerous,  and  occasionally  lead  to  scattered  cicatrices. 
Clinically  the  affection  is  not  recognizable. 

(6)  Acvte  Syphilitic  Nephritis. — This  condition  has  been  carefully 
studied  by  the  French  writers  and  by  I^fleur,  of  Montreal.  It  is  estimated 
to  occur  in  the  secondary  stage  in  about  3.8  per  cent,  and  may  develop  in 
from  three  to  six  months,  oometimea  later,  from  the  initial  lesion.  The 
outlook  is  good,  though  often  the  albuminuria  may  persist  for  months; 
more  rarely  chronic  Bright's  disease  develops.  In  a  few  instances  syph- 
ilitic nephritis  has  proved  rapidly  fatal  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weekB.    The 
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lesioDB  are  not  specific,  but  are  similar  to  those  in  other  acute  infec- 
tions. 

o.  STplllimo  OroMtls. — This  affection  is  of  special  significance  to  the 
physician,  aa  its  detection  freqaently  clinches  the  diagnosis  in  obscure 
internal  disorders.     Syphilis  occurs  in  the  testes  in  two  forms: 

(a)  The  gummatous  growth,  forming  an  indurated  mass  or  group  of 
masses  in  the  sabetance  of  the  organ,  and  sometimee  difficult  to  distin- 
guish from  tuberculous  disease.  The  area  of  induration  is  harder  and  it 
affects  the  body  of  the  testes,  while  tubercle  more  commonly  involves  the 
epididymis.  It  rarely  tends  to  invade  the  skin,  or  to  break  down,  soften, 
and  suppurate,  and  is  usually  painless. 

(6)  There  is  an  interstitial  orchitis  regarded  as  syphilitic,  which  leads 
to  fibroid  induration  of  the  gland  and  gradually  to  atrophy.  It  is  a  slow, 
progressive  change,  coming  on  without  pain,  usually  involving  one  organ 
more  than  another. 

Ouieral  DlagncwiB  of  Syphilis.— There  is  seldom  any  doubt 
concerning  the  existence  of  syphilitic  lesions.  The  negative  statements 
of  the  patient  must  be  taken  with  extreme  caution,  as  persons  will  lie 
deliberately  with  reference  to  primary  infection,  when  it  ie  in  their  best 
interest  to  make  a  straightforward  truthful  statement.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  syphilis  is  common  in  the  community,  and  there  are  probably 
more  families  with  a  luetic  than  with  a  tuberculous  taint.  It  is  possible 
that  the  primary  sore  may  have  been  of  trifling  extent,  or  urethral  and 
masked  by  a  gonorrhoea,  and  tbe  patient  may  not  have  had  severe  secondary 
symptoms,  but  mieb  instances  are  extremely  rare.  Inquiries  should  be 
made  into  the  history  to  ascertain  if  the  patient  has  had  skin  rashes,  sore 
throat,  or  if  the  hair  has  fallen  out.  Careful  inspection  should  be  made 
of  the  throat  and  skin  for  signs  of  old  lesions.  Scars  in  the  groins,  the 
result  of  buboes,  are  uncertain  evidences  of  syphilitic  infection.  The 
cicatrices  on  the  legs  are  often  copper-colored,  though  this  can  not  be 
regarded  as  peculiar  to  syphilis.  The  bones  should  be  examined  for  nodes. 
In  doubtful  cases  the  scar  of  the  primary  sore  may  be  found,  or  there  may 
be  signs  of  atrophy  or  of  hardening  of  tbe  testes.  In  women,  special  stress 
has  been  laid  upon  the  occurrence  of  frequent  miscarriages,  which,  in  con- 
nection with  other  circumstances,  are  always  suggestive. 

In  the  congenital  disease,  the  occurrence  within  the  first  three  months 
of  snuffles  and  skin  rash  is  conclusive.  I^ter,  the  characters  of  the  syphi- 
litic facies,  already  referred  to,  often  give  a  clew  to  the  nature  of  some 
obscure  visceral  lesion.  Other  distinctive  features  are  the  symmetrical  de- 
velopment of  nodes  on  the  bones,  and  the  interstitial  keratitis. 

In  doubtful  cases  much  stress  is  laid  by  some  writers  upon  the  thera* 
peutic  test,  by  placing  the  patient  upon  antisyphilitic  treatment.  In  the 
case  of  an  obstinate  skin  rash  of  doubtful  character,  which  has  resisted  all 
other  forms  of  medication,  this  has  much  greater  weight  than  in  obscure 
visceral  lesions.  I  have  on  several  occasions  known  such  marked  improve- 
ment to  follow  large  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  that  the  diagnosis  of 
syphilitic  lesion  was  greatly  strengthened,  but  the  subsequent  course  and 
the  post  mortem  have  shown  that  the  disease  was  not  syphilis. 
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Fropliylaxls. — Irregular  interconrse  hae  existed  from  the  begiimiiig 
of  lecorded  history,  and  tinlesB  man's  nature  wholly  changes — and  of  this 
we  can  have  no  hope — will  continue.  Besieting  all  attempts  at  solution, 
the  social  evil  remains  the  great  blot  upon  our  civilization,  and  inextricably 
blended  with  it  is  the  question  of  the  prevention  of  syphiliB.  Two  meas- 
ures are  available — the  one  personal,  the  other  adminiatrative. 

Personal  purity  is  the  prophylaxis  which  we,  as  physicians,  are  espe- 
cially bound  to  advocate.  Continence  may  be  a  hard  condition  (to  some 
harder  than  to  others),  but  it  can  be  borne,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  urge  this 
lesson  upon  young  and  old  who  seek  our  advice  in  matters  sexual.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  better,  as  St.  Paul  eaye,  to  marry  than  to  bum,  but  if  the  former 
is  not  feasible  there  are  other  altars  than  those  of  Venus  upon  which  a 
young  man  may  light  fires.  He  may  practise  at  least  two  of  the  five  means 
by  which,  as  the  physician  Rondibilis  counselled  Panurge,  carnal  concupis- 
cence may  be  cooled  and  quelled'—liard  work  of  body  and  hard  work  of 
mind.  Idleness  is  the  mother  of  lechery;  and  a  young  man  will  find  that 
absorption  in  any  pursuit  will  do  much  to  cool  passions  which,  though 
natural  and  proper,  cannot  in  the  exigencies  of  our  civilization  always  ob- 
tain natural  and  proper  gratification. 

The  second  measure  is  a  rigid  and  systematic  regulation  of  prostitu- 
tion. The  state  accepts  the  responsibility  of  guarding  citizens  against 
Bmall-pox  or  cholera,  but  in  dealing  with  syphilis  the  problem  has  been 
too  complex  and  has  hitherto  baffled  solution.  On  the  one  hand,  inspec- 
tion, segregation,  and  regulation  are  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  carry 
out;  on  the  other  hand,  public  sentiment,  in  Anglo-Saxon  communities 
at  least,  is  as  yet  bitterly  opposed  to  this  plan.  While  this  feeling,  though 
unreasonable,  as  I  think,  is  entitled  to  consideration,  the  choice  lies  be- 
tween two  evils — licensing,  even  imperfectly  carried  out,  or  widespread 
disease  and  misery.  If  the  offender  bore  the  cross  alone,  I  would  say, 
forbear;  but  the  physician  behind  the  scenes  knows  that  in  countless  in- 
stances syphilis  hss  wrought  havoc  among  innocent  mothers  and  helpless 
infants,  often  entailing  life-long  suffering.  It  is  for  them  he  advocates 
protective  measures. 

-Tro&tment. — ^We  must  admit  that  various  constitutions  react  very 
differently  to  the  poison  of  syphilis.  There  are  individuals  who,  although 
receiving  brief  and  unsstisfactory  treatment,  display  for  years  no  traces  of 
the  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  persona  thoroughly  and  sys- 
tematically treated  from  the  outset  who  from  time  to  time  show  well- 
marked  indications  of  syphilis.  Certainly  there  are  grounds  for  the 
opinion  that  persons  who  have  suffered  very  slightly  from  secondary  symp- 
toms are  more  prone  to  have  the  severer  visceral  lesions  of  the  later  stage. 

When  we  consider  that  syphilis  is  one  of  the  most  amenable  of  all  dis- 
eases to  treatment,  it  is  lamentable  that  the  later  stages  which  come  under 
the  charge  of  the  physician  are  so  common.  This  results,  in  great  part, 
from  carelessness  of  the  patient,  who,  wearied  with  treatment,  cannot  un- 
derstand why  he  should  continue  to  take  medicine  after  all  the  symptoms 
have  disappeared;  but,  in  part,  the  profession  also  is  to  blame  for  not 
insisting  more  urgently  in  every  instance  thst  acquired  syphilis  is  not  cured 
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in  «  Jew  months,  but  takes  at  least  two  years,  during  which  time  the  pa- 
tient should  be  under  careful  supervision.  The  treatment  of  the  disease 
is  now  practicallj  narrowed  to  the  use  of  two  remedies,  justly  termed  spe- 
cifics— namely,  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium.  The  former  is  of  special 
service  in  the  secondary,  the  latter  in  the  tertiary  manifestations  of  the 
disease;  but  they  are  often  combined  with  advantage. 

Uercury  may  be  given  by  the  mouth  in  the  form  of  gray  powder,  the 
hydrargyrum  cum  cret4,  which  Hutchinson  recommends  to  be  given  in 
pills,  one-grain  doses  with  a  grain  of  Dover's  powder.  One  pill  from  four 
to  six  times  a  day  will  UBuaily  sufBce.  I  warmly  endorse  the  excellent 
leeults  which  are  obtained  by  this  method,  under  which  the  patient  often 
gains  rapidly  in  weight,  and  the  general  health  improves  remarkably.  It 
may  be  continued  for  months  without  any  ill  effects.  Other  forma  given 
by  the  month  are  the  pilules  of  the  biniodide  (gr.  -^),  or  of  the  protiodide 
(gr.  i),  three  times  a  day.  "  If  mercury  be  begun  as  soon  as  the  state  of 
the  sore  permits  of  diagnosis,  and  continued  in  small  but  adequate  dosee, 
the  patient  will  usually  escape  both  sore  throat  and  eruption  "  (Jonathan 
Hutchinson). 

Inunction  is  a  still  more  effective  means.  A  drachm  of  the  ordinary 
mercurial  ointment  is  thoroughly  rubbed  into  the  skin  every  evening  for 
BIX  days;  on  the  seventh  a  warm  bath  is  taken,  and  on  the  eighth  the  mer- 
curial course  is  resumed.  At  least  half  an  hour  should  be  given  to  each 
inunction.  It  is  well  to  apply  it  at  different  places  on  succeeaive  days. 
The  sides  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  and  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  arms 
end  thighs  are  the  best  positions. 

The  mercury  may  be  given  by  direct  injection  into  the  muscles.  If 
proper  precautions  are  taken  in  sterilizing  the  syringe,  and  if  the  injec- 
tions are  made  into  the  muacleH,  not  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  absceBses 
rarely  resnlt.  One  third  of  a  grain  of  the  bichloride  in  twenty  drops  of 
water  may  be  injected  once  a  week,  or  from  one  to  two  grains  of  calomel  in 
glycerin  (20  minims). 

Still  another  method,  greatly  in  vogue  in  certain  parts  of  the  Continent 
and  in  institutionB,  is  fumigation.  It  may  be  carried  out  effectively  by 
means  of  Lee's  lamp.  The  patient  site  on  a  chair  wrapped  in  blankets, 
with  the  head  exposed.  The  calomel  is  volatilized  and  deposited  with  the 
vapor  on  the  patient's  skin.  The  process  lasts  about  twenty  minutes,  and 
the  patient  goes  to  bed  wrapped  in  blankets  without  washing  or  drying  the 
skin.  A  patient  under  mercurial  treatment  should  avoid  stimulants  and 
live  a  regular  life,  not  necessarily  abstaining  from  business.  Green  vege- 
tables and  fruit  should  not  be  taken.  Salivation  is  to  be  avoided.  The 
teeth  should  be  cleansed  twice  a  day,  and  if  the  gums  become  tender,  the 
breath  fetid,  or  the  tongue  swollen  and  indented,  the  drug  should  be  sus- 
pended for  a  week  or  ten  days. 

In  congenital  syphilis  the  treatment  of  cases  bom  with  bullfc  and  other 
signs  of  the  disease  is  not  satisfactory,  and  the  infants  usually  die  within  a 
few  days  or  weeks.  The  child  should  be  nursed  by  the  mother  alone,  or, 
if  this  is  not  feasible,  should  be  hand-fed,  but  under  no  circumstances 
should  a  wet-nurse  be  employed.     The  child  is  most  rapidly  and  thor- 
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oughly  brought  under  the  influenoe  of  the  drug  b;  inunction.  The  mer- 
curial ointment  may  be  smeared  on  the  flannel  roller.  Thie  iB  not  a  verf 
cleanly  method,  and  sometimes  rouses  the  suspicion  of  the  mother.  It 
is  preferable  to  give  the  drug  by  the  mouth,  in  the  form  of  gray  powder, 
half  a  grain  three  times  a  day.  In  the  late  manifestations  associated  with 
bone  lesions,  the  combination  of  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium  is  most 
suitable  and  is  well  given  in  the  form  of  Gilbert's  syrup,  which  consists 
of  the  biniodide  of  mercury  (gr.  j),  of  potassium  iodide  (  ^ ss),  and  water 
( 1  ij)-  ^i  t^is  a  dose  for  a  child  under  three  is  from  five  to  ten  dropa  three 
times  a  day,  gradually  increased.  Under  these  measures,  the  cases  of  con- 
genital syphilis  usually  improve  with  great  rapidity.  The  medication 
should  be  continued  at  intervals  for  many  months,  and  it  is  well  to  watch 
these  patients  carefully  during  the  period  of  second  dentition  and  at 
puberty,  and  if  neceesary  to  place  them  on  specific  tFeatment. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  visceral  lesions  of  syphilis,  which  come  more 
diMinctly  within  the  province  of  the  physician,  iodide  of  potassium  is  of 
equal  or  even  greater  value  than  mercury.  Under  its  use  ulcers  rapidly 
heal,  gummatous  tumors  melt  away,  and  we  have  an  illustration  of  a  spe- 
cific action  only  equalled  by  that  of  mercuiy  in  the  secondary  stages,  by 
iron  in  certain  forms  of  aufemia,  and  by  quinine  in  malaria.  It  is  as  a 
rule  well  borne  in  an  initial  dose  of  10  grains,  or  10  minims  of  the  saturated 
solution;  given  in  milk  the  patient  does  not  notice  the  taste.  It  sliould 
be  gradually  increased  to  30  or  more  grains  three  times  a  day.  In  syphilis 
of  the  nervous  system  it  may  be  used  in  still  larger  doses.  Seguin,  who 
specially  insisted  upon  the  advantage  of  this  plan,  urged  that  the  drug 
should  be  pushed,  as  good  effects  were  not  obtained  vith  the  moderate  doses. 

When  syphilitic  hepatitis  is  suspected  the  combination  of  mercury  and 
iodide  of  potassium  ia  moat  satisfactory.  If  there  is  ascites,  Addison's  or 
Niemeyer's  pill  (as  it  is  often  called)  of  calomel,  digitalis,  and  squills  will 
be  found  very  useful.  A  patient  of  mine  with  recurring  ascites,  on  whom 
paracentesis  was  repeatedly  performed  and  who  had  an  enlarged  and  irregu- 
lar liver,  toot  this  pill  for  more  than  a  year  with  occasionally  intermisaions, 
and  ultimately  there  was  a  complete  disappearance  of  the  dropsy  and  an 
extraordinary  reduction  in  the  volume  of  the  liver.  Occasionally  the  iodide 
of  sodium  is  more  satisfactory  than  the  iodide  of  potassium.  It  is  less 
depressing  and  agrees  better  with  the  stomach.  Many  patients  possess  a 
remarkable  idiosyncrasy  to  the  iodide,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  well  borne.  Severe 
coryza  with  salivation,  and  cedema  about  the  eyelids,  are  its  most  common 
disagreeable  effects.  Skin  eruptions  also  are  frequent.  I  have  known  pa- 
tients unable  to  take  more  than  from  SO  to  30  grains  without  suffering 
from  an  erythematous  rash;  much  more  common  is  the  acne  eruption. 
Occasionally  an  urticarial  rash  may  develop  with  spots  of  purpura.  Some 
of  these  iodide  eruptions  may  closely  resemble  syphilis.  Hutchinson  has 
reported  instances  in  which  they  have  proved  fatal. 

Upon  the  question  of  syphilis  and  marriage  the  family  physician  is 
often  called  to  decide.  He  should  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  two  full 
years  elapsing  between  the  date  of  infection  and  the  contracting  of  mar- 
riage.   This,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  is  the  earliest  possible  limit,  and 
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there  should  b«  at  least  a  yeex  of  complete  inununity  from  all  manifesta- 
tions of  the  disease. 

In  relation  to  life  insurance,  an  individual  with  syphilis  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  first-class  risk  unless  he  can  furnish  evidence  of  prolonged  and 
thorough  treatment  and  of  immunity  for  two  or  three  years  from  all  mani- 
festations. Even  then,  when  we  consider  the  extraordinary  frequency  of 
the  cerebral  and  other  compUcationB  in  persons  who  have  had  tliis  disease 
and  who  may  even  hlave  undergone  thorough  treatment,  the  risk  to  the 
company  is  certainly  increased. 


XXXIII.   CONORRHCEAL   INFECTION. 

Gonorrhcea,  one  of  the  most  widespread  and  serious  of  infectious  di»- 
eases,  presents  many  feature  for'consideration.  As  a  cause  of  ill-health 
and  disability  the  gonococcus  occupies  a  position  of  the  very  first  rank 
among  its  fellows.  While  the  local  lesion  is  too  often  thought  to  be  trifling, 
in  its  singular  obstinacy,  in  the  possibilities  of  permanent  sexual  damage 
to  the  individnal  himself  and  still  more  in  the  "  grisly  troop  "  which  may 
follow  in  its  train,  gonorrhceal  infection  does  not  fall  very  far  short  of 
syphilis  in  importance. 

The  immediate  and  remote  effects  of  the  gonococcus  may  be  considered 
under — 

I.  The  primary  infection. 

II.  The  spread  in  the  genito-urinary  organs  by  direct  continuity  of 
surface. 

III.  Systemic  gonorrhceal  infection. 

I.  The  primary  lesion  we  need  not  here  consider,  but  we  may  call 
attention  to  the  frequency  of  the  complications,  such  as  periurethral  ab- 
scess, gonorrhceal  prostatitis  in  the  male,  and  vaginitis,  endocerricitis,  and 
inflammation  of  the  glands  of  Bartholin!  in  the  female. 

II.  Perhaps  the  most  seriou^of  all  the  sequels  of  gonorrhcea  are  those 
which  result  from  the  spread  by  direct  continuity  of  tissue.  Gonorrhceal 
salpingitis  has  been  shown  to  be  a  not  infrequent  event.  Metritis  and 
ovaritis  are  also  occasionally  met  with,  and  peritonitis.  Young  and  Gush- 
ing have  found  the  gonococcus  in  pure  culture  in  two  cases  of  acute  general 
peritonitis.  Equally  important  is  the  development  of  cystitis,  which  is 
probably  much  more  frequently  the  result  of  a  mixed  infection  than  due 
to  the  goncHMccuB  itself.  There  is  some  danger  of  extension  upward  through 
the  ureters  to  the  kidneys.  The  pyelitis,  like  the  cystitis,  is  usually  a  mixed 
infection. 

m.  Systemic  Gonorrhoial  Infection. 

1.  Qonorrhaal  Septicemia  and  Pyamia. — The  fever  associated  with  the 
primary  disease  is  not  an  indication  of  a  general  infection,  but  probably 
follows  the  absorption  of  toxines.  The  presence  of  the  gonococcus  has 
been  demonstrated  in  the  blood  in  a  few  cases,  usually  in  connection  with 
some  local  lesion,  aa  in  Thayer's  and  Blumer'e  case  from  my  wards,  in 
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which  the  patient  succumbed  to  an  acute  endocarditis.  Instances  of  se- 
vere, rapidlj  fatal  general  infection  in  gonorrhcea  are  probably  always 
associated  with  foci  of  suppuration  in  the  urinary  tract.  I  held  an  autopsy 
in  Montreal  on  a  remarkable  case  of  rapid  gonorrhceal  sepsis  in  a  young 
man,  who  within  ten  days  of  the  primary  lesion  was  seized  with  severe 
chills  and  high  fever.  He  rapidly  became  unconscious,  tbe  fever  persisted, 
and  he  fell  into  a  condition  of  profound  toxiemia  and  died  early  on. the 
morning  of  the  fourth  day  from  the  chill.  At  the  autopsy,  which  wm  made 
about  twelve  hours  after  death,  there  was  an  acute  urethritis  and  a  small 
prostatic  abscess  not  more  than  2  or  3  cm.  in  diameter.  The  blood  was 
fluid,  tarry  black,  and  unlike  anything  I  have  ever  seen  before  or  since. 

Qonorrlueal  Endocarditis. — R,  L.  MecDonnell  found  4  cases  of  endo- 
carditis in  37  inatances  of  gonorrhreal  arthritis.  Two  remarkable  cases 
have  been  reported  from  my  wards  lately  by  Thayer  and  Blumer  and 
Thayer  and  Lazear.  They  are  of  special  interest,  as  in  both  the  gonococci 
were  isolated  from  the  blood  during  life  and  after  death  from  the  affected 
valves,  Thayer  and  Lazear  have  analyzed  30  instances  of  fatal  ulcerative 
endocarditis  in  gonorrhoea.  Of  these,  22  were  in  men,  8  in  women.  As  a 
rule,  the  arthritis  preceded  the  cardiac  affection,  but  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances the  cardiac  complication  occurred  without  or  before  the  develop- 
meat  of  joint  symptoms. 

Of  other  cardiac  lesiona,  pericarditis  occurred  in  7  of  the  fatal  cases. 
Acute  myocarditis  was  present  in  Councilman's  case. 

2.  GonorrhtBal  Arthritis. — In  many  respects  this  is  the  most  damaging, 
disabling,  and  serious  of  all  the  complications  of  gonorrhoea.  Clement 
Lucas  has  collected  33  cases  in  children,  of  which  18  followed  ophthalmia 
neonatorum.  It  oecura  more  frequently  in  males  than  in  females.  In  a 
series  of  252  casos  collected  by  Northrup,  230  were  in  males;  130  cases 
were  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age.  It  occurs,  as  a  rule,  during 
an  acute  attack  of  gonorrhoea.  In  808  of  Northrup's  series  there  was  a 
urethral  discharge  while  in  hospital.  It  may  occur  as  the  attack  subsides, 
or  even  when  it  has  become  chronic.  A  goporrhoeal  arthritis  of  great  inten- 
sity may  develop  in  a  newly  married  woman  infected  by  an  old  gleet  in  her 
husband.  As  a  rule,  many  joints  are  affected.  In  Northrup's  series  three 
or  more  joints  were  affected  in  175  cases,  one  joint  in  56  cases.  It  is  pecul- 
iar in  attacking  certain  joints  which  are  rarely  involved  in  acute  rheuma- 
tism, as  the  sterno-clavieular,  the  intra- vertebral,  the  temporo-maxillary 
and  sacro- iliac. 

The  anatomical  changes  are  variable.  The  inflammation  is  often  peri- 
articular, and  extends  along  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons.  When  effusion 
occurs  in  the  joints  it  rarely  becomes  purulent.  It  has  more  commonly 
the  characters  of  a  synovitis.  About  the  wrist  and  hand  suppuration  eome- 
timee  occurs  in  the  sheaths.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  simple  arthritis 
or  BjTiovitis  follows  absorption  of  ptomaines  from  the  urethral  discharge, 
while  the  more  severe  suppurating  forms  are  due  to  infection  with  pus  or- 
ganisms. It  has  now  been  definitely  shown  that  the  gonocoecua  itself  may 
be  present  in  the  inflamed  joint  or  in  the  peri-arthritic  exudate.  Within 
the  past  eighteen  months  Young  has  obtained  the  gODococcus  in  pure  cul- 
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tare  in  7  caeee  of  gonorrhceal  arthritis  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 
Sometimes  the  cultures  are  negative;  in  other  instances  there  is  a  mixed 
infection  with  staphylococci  or  streptococci. 

CUnioal  Oourae.— Variability  and  obstinacy  are  the  two  most  dis- 
tinguishing features.    The  following  are  the  most  important  clinical  forms: 

(a)  Arthralgic,  in  which  there  are  wandering  pains  about  the  joints, 
without  redness  or  swelling.    These  persist  for  a  long  time. 

(6)  Polyarthritic,  in  which  several  joints  become  affected,  just  as  in 
subacute  articular  rheumatism.  The  fever  is  slight;  the  local  inflamma- 
tion may  fix  itaelf  in  one  joint,  but  more  commonly  several  become  swollen 
and  tender.    In  this  form  cerebral  and  cardiac  complications  may  occur. 

(c)  Acute  gonorrhceal  arthritis,  in  which  a  single  articulation  becomes 
suddenly  involved.  The  pain  is  severe,  the  swelling  extensive,  and  due 
chiefly  to  peri-articular  oedema.  The  general  fever  is  not  at  all  proportion- 
ate to  the  intensity  of  the  local  signs.  The  exudate  usually  resolves, 
though  suppuration  occasionally  supervenes. 

(d)  Chronic  Hydrarthrosis. — This  is  usually  mono-articular,  and  is  par- 
ticularly apt  to  involve  the  knee.  It  comes  on  often  without  pain,  redness, 
or  swelling.    Formation  of  pus  is  rare.    It  occurred  only  twice  in  96  cases 

■  tabulated  by  Nolen. 

(e)  Bursal  and  Synovial  Form. — This  attacks  chiefly  the  tendons  and 
their  sheaths  and  the  bursas  and  the  periosteum.  The  articulations  may 
not  be  affected.  The  bursse  of  the  patella,  the  olecranon,  and  the  tendo 
Achillis  are  most  apt  to  be  involved. 

(f)  SeptictEtnic. — In  which  with  an  acute  arthritis  the  gonococci  invade 
the  blood,  and  the  picture  ie  that  of  an  intense  septico-pysemia,  usually 
with  endocarditis. 

The  disease  is  much  more  intractable  than  ordinary  rheumatism,  and 
relapses  are  extremely  common.    It  may  become  chronic  and  last  for  years. 

OompUcations.— Iritis  is  not  infrequent  and  may  recur  with  suc- 
cessive attacks.  The  visceral  complications  are  rare.  Endocarditis,  peri- 
carditis, and  pleurisy  may  occur. 

Treatment. — The  salicylates  are  of  very  little  service,  nor  do  they 
often  relieve  the  pains  in  this  affection.  Iodide  of  potassium  has  also  proved 
useless  in  my  hands,  even  in  large  doses.  A  general  tonic  treatment  seems 
much  more  suitable — quinine,  iron,  and,  in  the  chronic  cases,  arsenic. 

The  local  treatment  of  the  joints  is  very  important.  The  thermo- 
cautery may  be  used  to  allay  the  pain  and  reduce  the  swelling.  In  acute- 
cases,  fixation  of  the  joints  is  very  beneficial,  and  in  the  chronic  forms, 
massage  and  passive  motion.  I  have  seen  very  good  results  follow  in  a  few 
cases  the  use  of  the  dry  hot  air.  The  surgical  treatment  of  this  affection, 
as  carried  out  nowadays,  is  more  satisfactory,  and  I  have  seen  strikingly 
good  effects  from  incision  and  irrigation. 
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XXXIV.  TUBERCULOSIS. 

I.  Oenekal  Etiology  and  Uobbid  Anatokt. 

Defliiition. — An  infectire  disease,  caused  by  BactUvs  Ivbercuhsit,  the 
lesions  of  which  are  characterized  by  nodular  bodies  called  tubercles  or 
diffuse  infiltrations  of  tuberculous  tissue  which  undergo  caseation  or  scle- 
rosis and  may  finally  ulcerate,  or  in  some  situations  calcify. 

Etlolo^.— 1.  Zoologleal  DlEtliblltloll. — Tuberculosis  is  one  of  &e 
moat  widespread  of  maladies. 

In  cold-blooded  animals  it  is  rare,  owing  doubtless  to  temperature  con- 
ditions unfavorable  to  the  development  of  the  bacillus.  Among  reptiles 
in  confinement  it  is,  however,  occasionally  seen  (Sibley).  In  fowls  it  is  an 
extremely  common  disease,  but  there  are  differences  in  avian  tuberculosis 
sufficient  to  warrant  its  separation  from  the  ordinary  form. 

Among  domestic  animals  tuberculosis  is  widely  but  unevenly  distrib- 
uted. Among  ruminants,  bovines  are  chiefly  affected.  The  percentage 
for  oxen  and  cows  at  the  Berlin  abattoir  in  the  year  189S-'93  was  16.1.  In 
this  country  much  has  been  done,  particularly  in  Massachusetts  and  Penn- 
sylvania, to  determine  the  presence  of  the  disease  in  the  dairy  herds,  for 
which  purpose  the  tuberculin  test  has  been  extensively  employed.  The 
results  show  a  widespread  prevalence  of  the  disease. 

Of  fi,297  cattle  slaughtered  in  Maryland  only  159  were  tuberculous 
(A.  W.  Clement),  Of  15,606  slaughtered  at  the  Brighton  abattoir,  Boston, 
only  29  were  tuberculous  (A.  Burr).  The  tuberculin  test  has  shown  in 
some  places  a  percentage  of  from  15  to  30. 

In  sheep  the  disease  is  very  rare.  In  pigs  it  is  frequent,  but  cot  so 
common  in  this  country  as  in  Europe.  In  the  inspection  of  1,000  hogs, 
ithich  was  made  by  A.  W.  Clement  and  myself  in  Montreal  in  1880,  tuber- 
culosis wag  aeen  only  once  or  twice.  At  the  Berlin  abattoir  in  1887-88 
there  were  6,393  pigs  affected  with  the  disease. 

Horses  are  rarely  attacked.  Dogs  and  cats  are  not  prone  to  the  disease, 
but  cases  are  described  in  which  infection  of  pet  animals  has  taken  place 
from  phthisical  masters.  Among  the  semi-domestic  animals,  such  as  the 
rabbit  and  guinea-pig,  the  disease  under  natural  conditions  is  rare,  al- 
though these  animals,  particularly  the  latter,  are  extremely  susceptible  to 
the  disease  when  inoculated.  Among  apes  and  monkeys  in  the  wild  state, 
*  tuberculosis  is  unknown,  but  in  confinement  it  is  the  most  formidable  dis- 
ease with  which  they  have  to  contend. 

The  important  etiological  fact  in  connection  with  tuberculosis  in  ani- 
mals is  the  widespread  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  bovines,  from  which 
class  we  derive  nearly  all  the  milk  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  meat 
used  for  food. 

3.  General  Statlettos  of  the  Diaease  in  Han, — Tuberculosis  is  the  most 
universal  scourge  of  the  human  race.  It  prevails  more  particularly  in  the 
large  cities  and  wherever  the  population  is  massed  together.  One  seventh 
of  all  deaths  are  due  to  it.  In  the  United  States  Census  Report  for  1890, 
102,188  deaths  were  reported  to  be  due  to  consiimption.    At  a  low  esti- 
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mate  one  can  say  that  at  least  150,000  persons  die  annually  in  the  tTnited 
States  of  some  form  of  tuberculoeia.  An  eBtimation  baaed  on  the  CensuB 
Beport  gives  the  total  number  of  persona  in  this  country  infected  with 
tuberculosis  as  1,050,000,  or  1  in  every  60  of  the  population  (Vaughan). 

Geographical  position  has  very  little  influence.  The  disease  is  perhaps 
more  prevalent  in  the  temperate  regions  than  in  the  tropics,  but  altitude 
is  a  more  potent  factor  than  latitude;  in  the  high  regions  of  the  Alps  and 
Andes  and  in  the  central  plateau  of  Mexico  the  death-rate  from  tubercu- 
losis is  very  low. 

The  influence  of  race,  which  has  been  much  studied,  is  probably  lesa 
owing  to  any  inherent  differences  than  to  the  conditions  under  which  the 
individuals  live.  The  Indians  of  this  continent  are  very  prone  to  the  dis- 
ease. Matthews  states  that  the  death-rate  in  the  older  reservationB  in  the 
East  was  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  Indians  still  living  in  the 
Northwest.  In  this  country  the  Irish  and  the  negroes  appear  specially 
prone  to  the  disease;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Hebrews  possess  a  relative 
immunity.  For  the  six  years  ending  May  31,  1890,  the  avera^  annual 
death-rate  from  consumption  in  New  York  city  per  100,000  of  population 
was:  For  the  Irish,  645.73;  for  the  colored,  631.35;  for  the  Germans, 
328.80;  for  the  American  whites,  205.14;  and  for  the  Kussian-Polieh  Jews, 
76.72.  In  this  city  the  disease  prevails  extensively  among  the  Buasian 
Jews. 

The  Decrease  of  Tuberevhsia. — E.  F.  Wells,  who  has  tabulated  an  im- 
mense body  of  statistics  on  this  subject,  states  that  the  evidence  is  in  favor 
of  a  very  positive  decline  in  the  prevalence  of  the  disease.  While  the  last 
decennial  census  of  the  United  States  does  not  show  any  decrease,  yet  in 
mauy  of  the  larger  cities  there  has  been  a  striking  diminution.  The  ques- 
tion has  been  considered  very  carefully  by  James  B.  Russell,  of  Glasgow,  in 
his  Sanitary  History  of  that  city.  One  or  two  of  the  sentences  from  his  re- 
port may  be  quoted  with  advantage:  "  Between  the  five  years  1870-'74  and 
the  five  years  1890-'94  there  was  a  decrease  of  41  per  cent  in  the  death-rate. 
If  we  start  from  the  maximum  period  of  fatality  (1860-'64),  the  decrease 
amounts  to  44  per  cent.  The  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  that  every  case 
of  phthisis  ia  the  result  of  a  specific  infection — that,  consequently,  no  one 
is  foredoomed  to  have  phthisis  or  any  other  form  of  tuberculous  disease — 
gives  great  precision  to  our  ideas  of  prevention."  He  attributes  a  good 
deal  to  the  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  that  the  existence  and  distribution  of 
the  tubercle  bacillus  are  the  first  conditions  of  infection,  and  also  to  the  suc- 
cesaful  administrative  efforts  in  securing  "  ventilation,  especially  of  houses 
and  byres;  the  removal  of  dampness  by  subsoil  drainage  and  precautions 
adapted  to  the  foundations  and  walls  of  houses;  the  abolition  of  dark  spaces 
and  incloeures;  the  dissemination  of  direct  sunlight." 

The  diminution  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  Massachusetts  is  remark- 
able, the  death-rate  having  fallen  from  43  per  10,000  inhabitants  in  1853 
to  21.8  per  10,000  in  1895.  A  remarkable  reduction  has  also  taken  place  in 
Xew  York  and  in  London  (Beevor). 

3.  BacilllU  TnlMretllOslB. — Begarded  as  contagious  in  olden  time,  and 
always  in  certain  countries,  Yillemin  first  placed  the  infective  nature  of 
tuberculosis  on  a  solid  experimental  basis.     Cohnheim  and  Salamonson 
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confirmed  his  resultB.  Finally,  after  years  of  work,  came  the  isolation  of 
the  tubercle  baellluB  by  Koch,  who  demonstrated  its  invariable  association 
with  the  disease.  The  inveatigationa  wliich  he  had  previously  made  upon 
anthrax  and  experimental  traumatic  infections,  by  perfecting  the  methods 
of  research,  paved  the  way  for  this  brilliant  discovery.  His  preliminary 
article  *  and  his  more  elaborate  later  work  f  should  be  carefully  studied  by 
any  one  who  wishes  to  appreciate  the  value  of  scientific  methods.  It  forma 
one  of  the  most  masterly  demonstrations  of  modern  medicine.  Its  thor- 
oughness appears  in  the  fact  that  in  the  years  which  have  elapsed  since  its 
appearance  the  innumerable  workers  on  the  subject  have  not,  so  far  as 
I  know,  added  a  solitary  essential  fact  to  those  presented  by  Koch. 

Morphological  Characters. — The  tubercle  bacillus  occurs  usually  as  a 
short,  fine  rod,  often  slightly  bent  or  curved,  and  has  an  average  length  of 
nearly  half  the  diameter  of  a  red  blood-corpuscle  (3  to  4  /*);  more  rarely  it 
shows  lateral  outgrowths  or  simple  branches.  When  stained  it  often  presents 
a  beaded  appearance,  which  some  have  attributed  to  the  presence  of  spores. 

With  the  basic  aniline  dyes  it  stains  slowly,  except  at  the  body  tem- 
perature, but  retains  the  dye  after  treatment  with  acids — a  characteristic 
which  separates  it  from  all  other  known  forms  of  bacteria,  witb  the  excep- 
tion of  the  bacillus  of  leprosy. 

Modes  of  Growth. — It  grows  on  blood-serum,  glyeerin-agar,  bouillon,  or 
on  potato — most  readily  on  the  first.  The  cultures  must  be  kept  at  blood- 
beat.  They  grow  slowly,  and  do  not  appear  until  about  the  end  of  the 
second  week.  The  colonies  form  thin,  grayish-white,  dry,  scale-like  masses 
on  the  surface  of  the  culture  medium.  Successive  inoculations  may  be 
made  from  the  cultures,  and  at  the  end  of  an  indefinite  series  material 
from  one  of  them  inoculated  into  a  guinea-pig  wiU  produce  tuberculosis. 

Variations. — (a)  In  Form. — The  small  branching  forms  are  found  not 
infrequently  in  tuberculous  lesions.  Some  investigators  claim  to  have  pro- 
duced more  complex  structures,  resembling  the  "  Driisen  "  of  the  actino- 
myces. 

(6)  In  Virulence. — Koch  was  of  the  opinion  that  tubercle  bacilli  from 
various  sources  possess  the  same  degree  of  virulence.  Theobald  Smith  haa 
found  cultures  of  bovine  tuberculosis  more  highly  virulent  for  rabbits 
than  eultures  of  sputum  bacilli.  The  morphology  of  the  organisms  from 
the  two  sources  was  also  different.  Arloing  and  his  students  have  long 
claimed  that  material  from  scrofula  and  bone  tuberculosis  is  less  virulent 
than  from  other  varieties  of  human  tuberculosis. 

Bacillus  tuberculosis  avium  tends  to  appear  in  more  irregular  forma, 
ftrows  more  readOy  and  more  rapidly  in  artificial  cultures,  and  is  more  re- 
sistant to  age  and  high  temperature,  and,  while  highly  pathogenic  for  the 
hen,  produces  only  local  inflammatory  processes  in  mammals.  It  is  probable 
that  infection  with  avian  tuberculosis  sometimes  occurs  in  man  (Pausini). 

Composilion  and  Products. — Tubercle  bacilli  contain  water,  various  pro- 
teids,  fats  (to  which  the  peculiar  staining  reaction  is  due),  a  carbohydrate 

*  Berliner  klinitche  Wochenschritt,  1883. 

t  Mittheilan^n  a.  d.  k.  Gevundheitumte,  Bd.  3. 
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Tesembling  glycogen,  cellulose,  free  and  combined  nucleic  acid,  and  ash 
(P.  A.  Levene).  Koch's  tuberculin  is  a  proteid  glycerin  extract  from  the 
bacilli. 

Distribution  of  (he  Bacilli. — The  bacUli  are  found  in  all  tuberculous 
lesions;  in  some  in  great  abundance,  in  others  sparsely.  They  are  par- 
ticularly numerous  in  actively  developing  tubercles,  but  in  the  chronic 
tubercidous  procesees  of  lymph-glands  and  of  the  joints  they  are  scanty. 
When  a  tuberculous  focus  communicates  with  a  vein  or  with  lymph-ves- 
sels, the  bacilli  may  be  spread  widely  throughout  the  body.  In  old  lesions 
they  may  not  be  found  in  the  sections,  and  the  demonstration  of  the  true 
nature  may  be  possible  only  by  culture  or  inoculation. 

The  Bacilli  outside  the  Body. — Patients  with  advanced  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  throw  off  in  the  expectoration  countless  millions  of  the  bacilli 
daily.  Some  idea  of  the  extraordinary  numbers  may  be  gained  from  the 
studies  of  Nuttall.  From  a  patient  with  moderately  advanced  disease, 
the  amount  of  whose  expectoration  was  from  70  to  130  cc.  daily,  he  esti- 
mated by  his  method  that  there  were  in  sixteen  counts,  between  January 
10th  and  March  1st,  from  one  and  a  half  to  four  and  a  third  billions  of 
bacilli  thrown  off  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  These  figures  emphasize  the 
danger  ^sociated  with  phthisical  sputa  unless  most  carefully  dealt  with. 
When  expectorated  and  allowed  to  dry,  the  sputum  rapidly  becomes  dust, 
and  is  distributed  far  and  wide.  The  observations  made  by  Cornet  under 
Koch's  supervision  are  in  this  connection  most  instructive.  He  collected 
the  dust  from  the  walls  and  bedsteads  of  various  localities,  and  determined 
its  virulence  or  innocuousness  by  inoculation  into  susceptible  animals. 
Material  was  gathered  from  21  wards  of  7  hospitals,  3  asylums,  2  prisons, 
from  the  Burroundings  of  62  phthisical  patients  in  private  practice,  and 
from  29  other  localities  in  which  tuberculous  patients  were  only  transient 
frequenters  {out-patient  departments,  streets,  etc.).  Of  118  dust  samples 
from  hospital  wards  or  the  rooms  of  phthisical  patients,  40  were  infective 
and  produced  tuberculosis.  Negative  results  were  obtained  with  the  29 
dust  samples  from  the  localities  occasionally  occupied  by  consumptives. 
Virulent  bacilli  were  obtained  from  the  dust  of  the  walls  of  15  out  of  31 
medical  wards.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  2  wards  with  many  phthis- 
ical patients  the  results  were  negative,  indicating  that  the  dust  in  such 
regions  is  not  necessarily  infective.  The  infectiousness  of  the  dust  of  the 
medical  and  surgical  divisions  of  a  hospital  is  in  the  proportion  of  76.6  to 
12.S.  In  a  room  in  which  a  tuberculous  woman  had  lived  the  dust  from 
the  well  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  bed  was  infective  six  weeks  after  her 
death.  No  bacilli  were  found  in  the  dust  of  an  inhalation-chamber  for 
consumptives.  The  experiments  of  Strauss  at  the  Charity  Hospital,  Paris, 
are  important.  In  the  nostrils  of  29  assistants,  nurses,  and  ward-tenders 
he  placed  plugs  of  cotton-wool  to  collect  the  dust  of  the  wards.  In  9  of 
the  89  eases  these  contained  tubercle  bacilli  and  proved  infective  to  ani- 
mals. The  question  of  the  increase  of  tuberculosis  among  the  permanent 
residents  of  health  resorts  frequented  by  constimptives  is  one  of  great 
interest.  Gardiner  has  studied  the  problem  at  Colorado  Springs,  in 
which  for  twenty  years  tuberculous  patients  have  been  living,  and  he 
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finds  the  number  of  cases  of  tuberculoaiB  originating  in  the  city  to  be  very 
small.  , 

Pseudo-tvberculosis. — While  lesions  Teeembling  the  nodules  of  tubercn- 
losis,  but  due  to  a  variety  of  bacteria,  protozoa,  and  nematodes,  are  not  un- 
common in  animals,  pseudo-tuberculous  processes  are  very  rare  in  human 
beings.  Flexner  *  has  described,  under  the  name  paeudo-ti^ereulosis 
hominis  streplotkrica,  a  condition  in  human  beings  in  which  the  lungs  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  a  caseous  pneumonia  and  numerous  tubercle-like 
nodules  existed  in  the  peritonseum.  The  micro-organism  found  in  the 
lesions  was  a  streptotfarix,  which  differed  greatly,  from  the  known  f ohbs 
of  the  bacilhn  tuberculosis  and  streptothrix  actinomyces. 

4.  Modes  <rf  Inftetloil. — (a)  Hereditary  Transmission. — The  possible 
methods  of  transmission  of  the  germ  in  direct  inheritance  are  three — 
transmissioD  by  the  sperm,  transmission  by  the  ovum,  and  transmission 
through  the  blood  by  means  of  the  placenta. 

There  is  no  clinical  evidence  to  support  the  view  that  direct  tranamis- 
sioQ  can  occur  through  the  sperm.  In  order  that  the  disease  could  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  sperm  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  tubercle  bacilli  should 
lodge  in  the  individual  spermatosooa  which  fecundates  the  ovum.  The 
chances  that  such  a  thing  could  occur  are  extremely  small,  looking  at  the 
subject  from  a  numerical  point  of  view,  although  we  know  that  tubercle 
badlli  do  occasionally  exist  in  the  semen;  they  become  still  smaller  when 
we  consider  that  the  spermatozoSn  is  made  up  of  nuclear  material,  which 
the  tubercle  bacillus  is  never  known  to  attack.  Experimentation  is  all 
opposed  to  sperm  transmission,  the  work  of  Giiit^ner  and  others  showing 
that  the  young  of  healthy  female  rabbits  impregnated  by  tuberculous  males 
are  never  tuberculous,  even  though  the  females  themselves  often  contract 
the  disease. 

The  possibility  of  transmission  by  the  ovum  must  be  accepted.  Baum- 
garten  has  In  one  instance  been  able  to  detect  the  tubercle  bacillus  in  the 
ovum  of  a  female  rabbit  which  he  had  artificially  fecundated  with  tubercu- 
lous semen.  The  work  of  Pasteur  on  pebrine  has  shown  the  possibility  of 
this  form  of  transmission  in  the  lower  forme,  though  the  question  as  to 
what  effect  such  inoculation  would  have  upon  the  human  ovum  cannot  of 
course  be  answered. 

Probably  the  almost  constant  method  of  transmission  in  congenital 
tuberculosis  is  through  the  blood  current,  the  tubercle  bacilli  penetrating 
by  way  of  the  placenta.  Certain  authors  hold  that  in  these  cases  the  pla- 
centa itself  is  invariably  the  seat  of  tuberculosis,  and  tubercles,  indeed, 
have  been  demonstrated  in  several  cases;  but  there  are  undoubted  inetances 
in  which,  with  an  apparently  sound  placenta,  both  the  placental  blood  and 
the  fcctal  organs  contained  tubercle  bacilli,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  organs  also  appeared  normal. 

Possible  Lafency  of  the  Tuherdt  Oerms. — Baumgarten  and  his  followera 
assume  that  the  tubercle  bacilli  can  lie  latent  in  the  tissueB  and  subse- 
quently develop  when,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  individual  resistance 

*  Journal  of  ExperimentAi  Mediclae,  1698. 
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is  lowered.  He  likens  Buch  caeea  of  latent  tuberculosiE  to  the  late  heredi- 
tary forms  of  eypbilie,  and  explaiiis  the  lack  of  development  of  the  germs 
b;  the  greater  reflisting  power  of  the  tiEsuee  of  children.  In  the  discuBBlon 
on  latency  before  the  Royal  lledica]  and  Chirurgical  Society  of  London, 
Kingston  Fowler  expreseed  the  sensible  opinion  that  it  was  not  necessary 
seriously  to  consider  the  question  of  latency  in  tuberculosis  until  direct 
transmission  from  mother  to  child  was  proved  to  be  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. Baomgarten  bases  his  belief  in  germ  transmission  upon  two  main 
factors — the  great  frequency  of  the  disease  in  early  life  and  the  localization 
of  tuberenlous  lesions  in  children. 

The  mortality  from  tuberculosis  in  the  first  years  of  life  is  relatively 
high.  Of  3,576  autopsies  made  on  children,  27.8  per  cent  who  died  in  the 
first  year  were  tuberculous  (Botz).  Of  18S  autopsies  on  children  one  year 
or  under,  17  were  tuberculous  (Coml^).  The  localization  of  tuberculous 
lesions  in  children  in  the  bones  or  joints  is  very  common,  Cnopp's  sta- 
tistics showing  that  out  of  298  tnbereulous  children  of  from  a  few  days 
to  twelve  years  of  age,  147  had  bone  or  joint  tuberculosis,  and  only  8  of 
these  showed  evidence  of  visceral  disease.  Baumgarten  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  accidental  conveyance  of  tnbercle  bacilli  to  these  points  would  not 
account  for  such  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  and  expresses  the  view  that 
the  bacilli  have  been  present  since  birth  and  have  developed  when  favor- 
able conditions  offered.  The  evidence  in  favor  of  Baumgarten's  view  is 
both  clinical  and  experimental. 

The  clinical  evidence  exists  in  the  form  of  undoubted  cases  of  con- 
genital tuberculosis,  of  which  there  are  now,  in  man  alone,  about  20  ex- 
amples in  the  literature;  beaides  these,  a  number  of  spontaneous  cases  of 
congenital  tubereulosie  in  the  lower  animals  have  been  reported. 

A  number  of  laboratory  workers  have  been  able  to  show  that  congenital 
tnbercnlosis  can  be  produced  experimentally,  the  most  prominent  of  these 
being  Qartner,  who  was  able  to  cause  tuberculosis  in  young  mice  by  inocu- 
lating the  mother  with  tuberculosis,  either  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  or 
into  the  blood  stream,  llafncci  has  shown  that  after  injecting  eggs  with 
avian  tuberculosis  the  disease  may  remain  latent  in  the  chick  for  weeks  or 
even  months. 

Against  Baumgarten's  theory  sre  the  facts  that  the  percentage  of  cases 
of  congenital  tuberculosis  is  extremely  small,  and  that  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances  the  organs  of  fcetuses  bom  of  tuberculous  mothers  give  nega- 
tive results  when  inoculated  into  guinea-pigs. 

No  circumstance,  perhaps,  has  contributed  more  to  the  belief  in  the 
hereditary  trenamission  of  the  disease  than  the  frequency  with  which  tuber- 
culosis is  met  with  in  the  ascendants  of  those  affected.  The  estimates  range 
from  10  per  cent  to  35  per  cent,  or  even  in  some  instances  to  50  per  cent. 
Some  of  the  statistics  on  this  point  are  worth  quoting:  In  1,000  cases  Wil- 
liams found  48.4  per  cent  with  family  predisposition,  12  per  cent  with 
parental,  1  per  cent  with  grand  parents  I,  and  34.4  per  cent  with  collateral 
heredity.  Of  250  eases  in  which  Solly  made  very  careful  inquiries  on  this 
point,  tjiere  were  28.8  per  cent  with  parental,  7.fi  per  cent  with  grand- 
.  parental,  and  19.2  per  cent  with  a  history  of  collateral  heredity.    Of  427 
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cases  at  the  Johne  Hopkins  HoBpital,  there  were  63  in  which  the  mother 
had  had  tuberculoeis,  5S  in  which  the  father'  had  been  affected,  and  105  in 
which  a  brother  or  sister  had  had  the  diseaBe.  The  question  of  family  in- 
fection is  the  all-important  one,  and  Hilton  Fagge  very  wisely  remarks  that 
it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  line  between  hereditary  and  accidental  tubercu- 
losis, as  naturally  the  children  of  an  affected  parent  are  more  liable  to  acd- 
dental  contamination.  In  a  recent  careful  study  of  heredity  in  phthisis. 
Squire  concludes  that  there  is  but  a  small  difference  between  the  incidence 
of  the  disease  in  the  offspring  of  phthisical  and  non-phthisical  parents. 

While  the  demonstration  of  the  contagiousness  of  tuberculosis  has  in 
some  quarters  intensified  the  dread  with  which  the  disease  is  regarded, 
the  terrible  Ate  of  hereditary  transmission  has  been  in  great  part  abolished) 
to  the  great  gain  of  suffering  humanity. 

{b)  InoculaHon. — The  infective  nature  of  tuberculosis  was  first  demon- 
strated  by  Villemin,  who  showed  conclusively  in  1865  that  it  could  be  trans- 
mitted to  animals  by  inoculation.  The  beautiful  ezperimente  of  Cohnheim 
and  Salamonson,  who  produced  tuberculosis  in  the  eyes  of  guinea-pigs  and 
rabbits  by  inoculating  fresh  tubercle  into  the  anterior  chamber,  confirmed 
and  extended  Villemin's  original  observations  and  paved  the  way  for  the 
reception  of  Koch's  announcement.  It  is  now  universally  conceded  that 
only  tuberculous  matter  can  produce,  when  inoculated,  tuberculosis.  In 
man  tuberculosis  is  not  often  transmitted  by  inoculation,  and  when  it  doea 
occur  the  disease  usually  remains  local.  This  mode  of  infection  is  seen  in 
persons  whose  occupation  brings  them  in  contact  with  dead  bodies  or  ani- 
mal products.  Demonstrators  of  morbid  anatomy,  butchers,  and  handlers 
of  hides  are  subject  to  a  local  tubercle  of  the  skin,  which  forms  a  reddened 
mass  of  granulation  tissue,  usually  capping  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  hande 
or  fingers.  This  is  the  so-called  post-mortem  wart,  the  vemica  necrogenica 
at  Wilks.  The  demonstration  of  its  nature  is  shown  by  the  presence  of 
tubercle  bacilli,  and  by  inocitlation  experiments  in  animals. 

The  statement  that  Laennec  contracted  phthisis  from  this  source  is 
probably  false,  since  he  did  not  die  until  twenty  years  after  the  inocida- 
tion  and  in  the  interval  presented  no  manifestations.  The  possibility,  how- 
ever, of  general  infection  must  he  borne  in  mind.  Gerber  reports  that 
after  accidental  inoculation  in  the  hand  from  a  case  of  phthisis  he  had 
for  months  a  "  Lei ch en-tubercle,"  which  was  excised.  Shortly  afterward 
the  lymph-giands  cf  the  axilla  became  enlarged  and  painful,  and  when  re- 
moved showed  characteristic  tuberculous  changes,  with  bacilli. 

In  the  performance  of  the  rite  of  circumcision  children  have  been  acci- 
dentally inoculated.  Infection  in  these  eases  is  probably  always  associated 
with  disease  in  the  operator,  and  occurs  in  connection  with  the  habit  of 
cleansing  the  wound  by  suction. 

Other  means  of  inoculation  have  been  described:  as  the  wearing  of 
ear-rings,  washing  the  clothes  of  phthisical  patients,  the  bite  of  a  tubercu- 
lous subject,  or  inoculation  from  a  cut  by  a  broken  spit-glass  of  a  consump- 
tive; and  Czemy  has  reported  two  cases  of  infection  by  transplantation  of 
skin. 

It  has  been  urged  by  the  opponents  of  vaccination  that  tuberculoeiH,  as 
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veil  ae  syphilis,  may  be  thuB  conveyed,  but  of  this  there  ie  no  evidence. 
Lymph  of  revaccinated  consumptives  is  non-infective.  Lnpna  has  origi- 
nated at  the  site  of  vaccination  in  a  few  eases  (C.  Fox,  Graham  Ijttle).  It 
may  be  said,  on  the  whole,  that  inoculation  in  man  plays  a  trifling  role  in 
the  transmission  of  tuberculosis. 

(c)  Infection  hy  Inhalation. — A  belief  in  the  contagiousness  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  has  existed  from  the  days  of  the  early  Greek  physi- 
cians, and  has  persisted  among  the  Latin  races.  The  investigations  of 
Comet  afford  conclusive  proof  that  the  dust  of  a  room  or  other  locality 
frequented  by  patients  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  infective.  The 
bacilli  are  attached  to  fine  particles  of  dust  and  in  this  way  gain  entrance 
to  the  system  through  the  lungs. 

Fliigge  denies  that  the  bacillus-containing  dust  is  the  dangerous  ele- 
ment in  infection.  Experimentally  he  has  only  succeeded  in  producing 
the  disease  when  there  is  some  lesion  in  the  respiratory  tract.  He  thinks 
that  the  danger  of  infection  by  the  dry  sputum  is  very  improbable.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  thinks  that  the  infection  is  chiefly  conveyed  by  the  free, 
finely  divided  particles  of  sputum  produced  in  the  act  of  coughing,  and 
that  these  tiny  fragments  are  snsp«ided  in  the  atmosphere.  Those  who 
cough  very  much  and  with  the  mouth  open,  are  most  liable  to  infect  the 
surrounding  air. 

It  is  well  remarked  by  Comet,  "  The  consumptive  in  himself  is  almost 
harmless,  and  only  becomes  harmful  through  bad  habits."  It  has  been 
fully  shown  that  the  expired  air  of  consumptives  is  not  infective.  The 
virus  is  only  contained  in  the  sputum,  which  when  dry  is  widely  dissemi- 
nated in  the  form  of  dust,  and  constitutes  the  great  medium  for  the  trans- 
mission  of  the  disease.  "In  order  to  be  air-borne  the  sputum  must  be 
dried  and  broken  up  into  dust.  If  discharged  into  a  handkerchief,  it 
speedily  dries,  especially  if  it  is  put  into  the  pocket  or  beneath  the  pillow. 
In  the  last  stages  of  consumption  the  patient  becomes  weak,  the  sputum 
is  expelled  imperfectly,  pillows,  sheets,  and  handkerchiefs  are  soiled.  If  a 
male,  the  beard  or  moustache  is  smeared.  Even  in  the  hands  of  the  cleanly, 
without  special  precautions,  such  circumstances  all  tend  to  the  production 
around  the  patient  of  a  halo  of  infected  dust  maintained  by  every  process 
of  bedmaking  or  of  cleaning  which  includes  the  pernicious  process  happily 
described  as  '  dusting.'  In  the  hands  of  the  careless  and  the  dirty  the  in- 
fectivity  is,  of  course,  greatly  aggravated.  It  attains  its  maximum  of  in- 
tensity where  the  filthy  habit  of  spitting  on  the  floor  prevails,  especially 
if  it  is  carpeted  "  (James  B.  Russell). 

The  following  are  some  of  the  facts  in  favor  of  infection  by  inhala- 
tion: 

(])  Primary  tuberculous  lesions  are  in  a  majority  of  all  cases  connected 
with  the  respiratory  system.  The  frequency  with  which  foci  are  met  with 
in  the  lungs  and  in  the  bronchial  glands  is  extraordinary,  and  the  statis- 
tics of  the  Paris  morgue  show  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  all  persons 
dying  of  accident  or  by  suicide  present  evidences  of  the  disease  in  these 
parts.  The  post-mortem  statistics  of  hospitals  show  the  same  widespread 
prevalence  of  infection  through  the  air-passages.    Biggs  reports  that  more 
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than  60  per  cent  of  his  post  mortems  showed  lesioiiB  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culoBifi..  In  126  autopsies  at  the  Foundling  Hospital,  New  York,  the  bron- 
chial glands  were  tuherculous  in  every  case.  In  adulta  the  bronchial  glands 
may  be  infected  and  the  individual  remain  in  good  health.  H.  F.  Loomis 
found  in  8  of  30  cases  in  which  thete  were  no  signs  of  old  or  recent  tuber- 
culous lesions  that  the  bronc^iial  glands  were  infective  to  rabbits. 

(2)  The  greater  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  in  institutions  in  which  the 
residents  are  confined  and  restricted  in  the  matter  of  freah  air  and  a  free 
open  life — eonditiona  which  would  favor,  on  the  one  hand,  the  presence 
of  the  bacilli  in  the  atmosphere,  and,  on  the  other,  lower  the  vital  resist 
ance  of  the  individual.  The  investigations  of  Comet  upon  the  death-rate 
from  consumption  among  certain  religious  orders  devoted  to  nursing  give 
some  striking  facts  in  illustration  of  this.  In  a  review  of  38  cloisters,  em- 
bracing the  average  number  of  4,028  residents,  among  2,099  deaths  in  the 
course  of  twenty-five  years,  1,320  (63,88  per  cent)  were  from  tuberculosis. 
In  some  cloisters  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  deaths  are  from  this  dis- 
ease, and  the  mortality  in  all  the  residents,  up  to  the  fortieth  year,  is  greatly 
above  the  average,  the  increase  being  due  entirely  to  the  prevalence  of 
tuberculosis.  It  has  been  stated  that  nurses  are  not  more  prone  to  the  dis- 
ease than  other  individuals,  but  Comet  says  that  of  100  nurses  deceased,  63 
died  of  tuberculosis.  The  more  perfect  the  prophylaxis  and  hygienic  ar- 
rangements of  an  asylum  or  institution,  the  lower  the  death-rate  from 
tuberculosis.  The  mortality  in  prisons  has  been  shown  by  Baer  to  be 
four  times  as  great  as  outside.  The  death-rate  from  phthisis  is  estimated 
at  15  per  cent  of  the  total  mortality,  while  in  prisons  it  constitutes  from  40 
to  50  per  cent,  and  in  some  countries,  as  Austria,  over  60  per  cent.  Flick 
has  studied  the  distribution  of  the  deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  a  single 
city  ward  in  Philadelphia  for  twenty-five  years.  His  researches  go  far  to 
show  that  it  is  a  house  disease.  About  33  per  cent  of  infected  houses  have 
had  more  than  one  case.  Less  than  one  third  of  the  houses  of  the  ward 
became  infected  with  tuberculosis  during  the  twenty-five  years  prior  to 
1888.  Yet  more  than  one  half  of  the  deaths  from  this  disease  during  the 
year  1888  occurred  in  those  infected  housee.  There  are,  however,  opposing 
facts.  The  statistics  of  the  Brompton  Consumption  Hospital  show  that 
doctors,  nurses,  and  attendants  are  rarely  attacked.  Dettweiler  claims  that 
no  ease  of  tuberculosis  has  been  contracted  among  his  nurses  or  attendants 
at  FalkenBt«n.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Paris  hospitals  tuberculosis 
decimates  the  attendants. 

(3)  Special  danger  exists  when  the  contact  is  very  intimate,  such,  for 
instance,  as  between  man  and^wife.  On  this  point  much  difference  of 
opinion  exists,  but  the  figures  seem  to  indicate  that  under  these  circum- 
stances the  husband  or  wife  is  much  more  liable  subsequently  to  die  of 
consumption.  Of  427  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  at  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital,  in  25  either  husband  or  wife  had  been  affected  with  it  or 
had  died  of  tuberculosis.  In  response  to  a  question  as  to  contagion,  asked 
by  the  Collective  Investigation  Committee  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion, there  were  261  replies  in  the  affirmative,  among  which  were  158  cases 
of  supposed  contagion  through  marriage.    Weber's  cases  are  of  special  in- 
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tereet.    One  of  his  patients  lost  four  wives  in  succession,  one  lost  three, 
and  four  lost  two  each. 

(d)  Infection  by  MiVc. — The  milk  of  an  animal  suffering  from  tuber- 
culosis may  contain  the  virus,  and  is  capable  of  communicating  the  dis- 
ease, as  shown  bj  Gerlacb,  Bang,  Bollinger,  and  others.  Striking  illustra- 
tions of  this  are  sometimes  afforded  in  the  lower  animals.  The  pigs,  for 
instance,  of  a  tuberculous  sow  have  been  shown  to  present  intestinal  tuber- 
culosis of  the  most  exquisite  form.  Of  late  years  the  experimental  proof 
has  been  entirely  conclusive.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  the  cow  must 
present  tuberculous  disease  of  the  udder,  but  Ernst  has  shown  that  the 
bacilli  may  be  present  and  the  milk  be  infective  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  in  which  there  is  no  tuberculous  mammitis;  an  observation  made  also 
by  Hirscbberger  and  others.  This  author  states  the  interesting  fact  that 
an  owner  of  a  herd  known  to  he  tuberculous  withdrew  the  milk  from 
market  and  used  it  without  boiling  to  fatten  his  pigs,  which,  almost  with- 
out exception,  became  tuberculous,  go  that  the  whole  stock  had  to  be 
slaughtered.  Sidney  Martin  could  not  induce  the  disease  artificially  in 
animals  inoculated  or  fed  with  milk  of  tuberculous  cows  with  healthy 
udders.  Butter  made  from  the  milk  of  tuberculous  cows  has  proved  in- 
fective (Bang).  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  young  children,  or 
even  adults,  are  lees  susceptible  to  the  virus  than  calves  or  pigs,  so  that  the 
danger  of  the  disease  from  this  source  is  real  and  serious.  The  great  fre- 
quency of  intestinal  and  mesenteric  tuberculosis  in  children  no  doubt  finds 
here  its  explanation.  As  noted  in  Woodhead's  analysis  of  127  cases  of  fatal 
tuberculosis  ia  children,  the  mesenteric  glands  were  involved  in  100. 

(e)  Infection  by  Meat. — The  meat  of  tuberculous  animals  is  not  neces- 
sarily infective.  The  results  of  experiments  with  the  flesh  of  cows  are 
not  iu  accord.  This  mode  of  infection  probably  plays  a  minor  role  in  the 
etiology  of  human  tuberculosis,  as  usually  the  flesh  is  thoroughly  cooked 
before  eating.  The  possibility,  however,  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  it 
would  certainly  be  safer  in  the  interests  of  a  community  to  confiscate  the 
carcasses  of  all  tuberculous  animals.  Experiments  in  Bollinger's  labora- 
tory show  that  the  fiesh  of  tuberculous  subjects  is  very  infective  to  guinea- 
pigs.  Martin  suggests  that  when  the  meat  is  infective  it  commonly  ac- 
quires this  property  by  accidental  contamination  with  tuberculous  matter 
during  its  removal. 

5.  ConditlonB  Infloenolllg  Infection. — (a)  Oeneral. — Environment  is  an 
all-important  predisposing  factor.  Dwellers  in  cities  are  much  more  prone 
to  the  disease  than  residents  of  the  country.  Not  only  is  the  liability  to 
infection  very  much  greater,  but  the  conditions  of  life  are  such  that  the 
powers  of  resistance  are  apt  to  be  weakened.  As  already  stated,  sunlight 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  in  destroying  the  tubercle  bacillus,  so 
that  in  imperfectly  ventilated  dwellings  and  workshops,  and  in  residences 
in  close,  dark  alleys,  and  in  tenement  houses  the  liability  to  infection  is 
very  much  increased.  The  influence  of  environment  was  never  better 
demonstrated  than  in  the  now  well-known  experiment  of  Trudeau,  who 
found  that  rabbits  inoculated  with  tuberculosis  if  confined  in  a  dark,  damp 
place  without  sunlight  and  fresh  air  rapidly  succumbed,  while  others 
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treated  in  the  aame  way,  but  allowed  to  run  wild,  either  recoyered  or  ehoved 
very  slight  lesione.  The  occupants '  of  priaoDS,  asyluine,  and  poorhousee, 
too  often,  iodeed,  in  barracks  and  large  workshope,  are  in  the  position  of 
Trudeau's  rabbits  in  the  cellar,  and  under  conditions  most  favorable  to 
foster  the  development  of  the  bacilli  which  may  have  lodged  in  their  tissues. 
The  frequent  respiration  of  air  already  breathed,  upon  which  MacCormao 
of  Belfast  laid  so  much  stress,  appears  to  render  the  lungs  less  capable  of 
resisting  infection.     ' 

Soil  and  locality  are  believed  by  many  to  have  a  very  important  bearing 
on  the  development  of  tuberculosis.  The  observations  of  Henry  I.  Bow- 
ditch  in  this  country  and  of  Buchanan  in  England  show  that  the  disease 
prevails  more  widely  in  the  wet,  ill-drained  districts — an  increase  which  is 
associated  with  heightened  vulnerability  and  greater  liabiUty  to  catarrhal 
affections  of  all  kinds.  The  influence  of  the  dwelling  has  been  already 
referred  to  in  connection  with  Flick's  work.  No  single  condition  is  of 
greater  importance  than  that  which  relates  to  the  proper  arrangement  and 
ventilation  of  the  dwelling  houses. 

(6)  Individual  Predisposition. — The  fathers  of  medicine,  more  particu- 
larly Hippocrates,  Aretseus,  and  Qalen,  laid  great  stress  upon  the  bodily 
conformation  of  those  prone  to  consumption.  A  great  deal  was  written 
on  the  so-called  kabilas  phthisicus,  which  Hippocrates  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms:  "  The  form  of  body  peculiar  to  subjects  of  phthisical  com- 
plaints was  the  smooth,  the  whitish,  that  resembling  the  lentil;  the  red- 
dish, the  blue-eyed,  the  leuco-phlegmatic;  and  that  with  the  ecapulte  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  wings."  Undoubtedly  the  long,  narrow,  flat  chest 
with  depressed  sternum  is  commonly  enough  seen  in  tuberculous  patients, 
but  there  are  only  too  many  individuals  with  perfectly  well-shaped  chests 
who  fall  victims  annually  to  the  disease.  The  tuberculous  or  scrofulous 
diathesis,  upon  which  formerly  so  much  stress  was  laid,  is  now  regarded 
simply  as  an  indication  of  a  type  of  conformation  in  which  the  tissues  are 
more  vulnerable  and  less  capable  of  resisting  infection.  Beneke's  investi- 
gations on  the  viscera  of  phthisical  patients  indicate  that  the  heart  is  rela- 
tively small,  the  arteries  proportionately  narrow,  and  the  pulmonary  artery 
relatively  wider  than  the  aorta.  He  BiiggestB  that  this  may  lead  to  increase 
in  the  intrapnlmonary  blood  preseiire,  and  so  favor  catarrhal  processes. 
The  lung  volume  he  found  relatively  greater  in  those  affected  with  tubercu- 
losis. A  study  of  the  composite  portraiture  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  has 
been  made  by  Galton  and  Mahomed.  In  443  patients  they  separated  two 
types  of  face — one  ovoid  and  narrow,  the  other  broad  and  coarse-featured. 
This  corresponds  in  an  interesting  way  to  the  diathetic  states  formerly 
recognized — namely,  the  tuberculous,  with  thin  skin,  bright  eyes,  oval  face, 
and  long,  thin  bones;  and  the  scrofulous,  with  thick  lips  and  nose,  opaque 
skin,  large,  thick  bones,  and  heavy  figure.  These  conditions,  on  which  so 
much  stress  was  formerly  laid,  indicate,  as  Fagge  states,  nothing  more  than 
delicacy  of  constitution,  incomplete  growth,  and  imperfect  development. 

(c)  Influence  of  Age. — No  age  is  exempt.  The  disease  is  met  with  in 
the  Buckling  and  in  the  octogenarian.  Pulmonary  tuberculosis  occurs  most 
frequently,  ae  stated  by  Hippocrates,  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  thir^- 
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fifth  year.  Prom  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  year  indlTiduah  are  lesa  prone  to 
the  disease.  At  different  ages  different  organs  are  more  prone  to  be  in- 
Tolved.  During  the  first  decade  the  bones,  meninges,  and  Ijmph-glauds 
are  more  frequently  affected  than  at  subsequent  periods. 

(d)  Sex. — The  influence  of  sex  is  very  slight.  Women  are  perhaps 
somewhat  more  frequently  attacked  than  men,  possibly  from  the  fact 
that  in  a  more  sedentary,  indoor  life  they  are  more  liable  to  infection. 
Pr^nancy  and  lactation  also  are  two  conditions  which  are  apt  to  lower, 
perhaps,  the  resistance  of  the  organism. 

(e)  Race. — The  negro,  who  it  is  stated  is  not  specially  prone  to  the  dis- 
ease in  Africa,  is  in  America  and  in  the  West  Indies  rery  subject  to  tuber- 
culoais.     The  relative  immunity  of  the  Jews  has  been  mentioned  (page   < 
259). 

(f)  Occupation  is  an  important  predisposing  factor.  The  inhalation 
of  impure  air  in  occupations  associated  with  a  very  dusty  atmosphere 
renders  the  longs  less  capable  of  resistiug  infection.  The  incidence  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  among  the  workers  in  mills  and  factories  is  very 
high,  and  certain  occupations,  such  as  those  of  glass-workers,  stone-cutters, 
and  co&I-miners,  and  the  whole  group  of  trades,  which  lead  to  pneumono- 
konioais,  favor  the  development  of  tuberculosis. 

(g)  Certain  heal  conditions  influence  infection,  among  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  important: 

Catarrhal  bronchitis.  The  influence  of  catarrh  of  the  respiratory  pas- 
sages in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  well  recognized.  How  often  is  a  neg- 
lected cold  blamed  as  the  starting-point  of  the  diseasel  It  seems  to  act 
by  lowering  the  resistance  and  favoring  the  conditions  which  enable  the 
bacilli  either  to  enter  the  system  or,  when  once  in  it,  to  develop.  The 
liability  of  lymphatic  tuberculosis  in  children  is  probably  associated  with 
the  common  catarrhal  processes  in  the  tonsils,  throat,  and  bronchi. 

Certain  of  the  specific  fevers  predispose  to  tuberculosis,  among  which 
measles  and  whooping-cough  stand  pre-eminent.  They  are  often  associ- 
ated with  a  bronchial  catarrh.  In  some  of  the  cases  it  is  probably  not  a 
fresh  infection  which  follows,  but  the  blazing  of  a  smouldering  fire.  Ty- 
phoid fever  is  thought  by  some  to  predispose  to  tuberculosis,  but  my  eiperi- 
ence  is  opposed  to  this  view.  Of  other  affections,  influenza,  variola,  and 
syphilis  are  all  believed  to  favor  the  development  of  the  disease.  Diabetes, 
as  is  well  known,  very  often  terminates  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  par- 
ticularly in  young  persons. 

Chronic  heart-disease,  arterio-scleroeis,  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  forms  of 
chronic  nephritia,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  the  various  forms  of  cerebro- 
spinal sclerosis,  all  are  conditione  which  favor  infection.  It  is  remarkable 
in  how  many  of  the  subjects  of  these  disorders  in  general  hospital  practice 
the  fatal  event  is  a  terminal  acute  tuberculosis,  most  frequently  of  the 
serous  membranes.  Subjects  of  congenital  or  acquired  contraction  of  the 
orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery  usually  die  of  tuberculosis.  On  the  other 
band,  mitral  valve  disease,  particularly  stenoais,  is  stated  to  antagonize  the 
disease  (J.  E.  Graham).  In  children  catarrhal  entero-colitia  probably  favors 
the  development  of  tabes  meaenterica. 
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The  influence  of  hsmoptysiB  and  pleurisy  will  be  referred  to  later. 
Trauma. — The  relation  of  injury  to  tuberculosie  is  well  known,  A  blow 
upon  the  chest  may  cause  a  pulmonary  or  pleural  tuberculosis;  injury  to 
the  knee,  a  tuberculous  arthritis;  a  blow  on  the  head,  tuberculous  meningi- 
tis. Probably  in  these  cases  the  injured  part  la  for  a  time  a  locus  mxnoris 
resistentia,  and  if  bacilli  are  present  they  may  receive  a  stimulus  to  growth 
or  under  the  altered  conditions  become  capable  of  multiplying.  Mendels- 
'Sohn  reports  9  cases  in  which,  without  fracture  of  the  rih  or  laceration  of 
the  lung,  tuberculosis  developed  shortly  after  contusion  of  the  chest.  The 
whole  question  is  very  fully  discussed  by  Stem  in  his  recent  work  on  the 
relation  of  internal  disease  to  injury,  already  referred  to  in  the  section  on 
Pneumonia.  The  relation  of  surgical  intervention  in  local  tuberculosis  to 
the  generalization  of  the  disease  is  important.  An  existing  lesion  may  be 
aggravated,  and  fresh  local  lesions  may  appear,  and,  most  serious  of  all, 
acute  mQiary  tuberculosis  may  follow. 

Qeueral  Morbid  Anatomy  and  Histology  of  Tabercnloiifl 
LMionB. 

(1)  Distrlbntioii  of  flu  Tabanles  in  the  Body.— The  organs  of  the 
body  are  variously  affected  by  tuberculosis.  In  adults,  the  lungs  may  be 
regarded  as  the  seat  of  election;  in  children,  the  lymph-glands,  bones,  and 
joints.  In  1,000  autopsies  there  were  375  eases  with  tuberculous  lesions. 
With  but  two  or  three  exceptions  the  lungs  were  affected.  The  distribu- 
tion in  the  other  organs  was  as  follows:  Pericardium,  7;  peritomeuni,  36; 
brain,  31;  spleen,  23;  liver,  12;  kidneys,  32;  intestiQee,  65;  heart,  4;  and 
generative  organs,  8. 

The  tuberculosis  which  comes  under  the  care  of  the  surgeon  has  a  dif- 
ferent distribution,  as  shown  by  the  following  figures  from  the  Wiirzbnrg 
clinic.  Among  8,873  patients,  1,287  were  tuberculous,  with  the  following 
distribution  of  lesions:  Bones  and  joints,  1,037;  lymph-glands,  196;  skin 
and  connective  tissues,  77;  mucous  membranes,  10;  gen ito -urinary  or- 
gans, 20. 

(2)  The  GhangoB  prodoeed  by  the  Tuborele  Bacilli. 

(ffl)  The  Nodular  TKbercU. — The  body  which  we  term  a  "  tubercle " 
presents  m  its  early  formation  nothing  distijictive  or  peculiar,  either  tn  its 
components  or  in  their  arrangement.  Identical  structures  are  produced  by 
other  parasites,  such  as  the  actinomyces,  and  hy  the  strongylus  in  the  lungs 
of  sheep. 

The  researches  of  Baumgarten  have  enabled  us  to  follow  in  detail  the 
evolution  of  a  tubercle. 

(a)  The  multiplication  of  the  tubercle  bacilli,  which  is  rapid  and  is 
accompanied  by  their  dissemination  in  the  surrounding  tissues  partly  by 
growth,  partly  in  the  lymph  currents. 

{P)  The  mnlti plication  of  the  fixed  cells,  especially  those  of  connective 
tissue  and  the  endothelium  of  the  capillariea,  and  the  gradual  production 
from  them  of  rounded,  cuboidal,  or  polygonal  bodies  with  vesicular  nuclei 
— the  efyithelioid  cells — inside  some  of  which  the  bacilli  are  soon  seen. 

(y)  From  the  vessels  of  the  infected  focus,  leucocytes,  chiefiy  polj- 
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nuclear,  migTate  in  numbers  and  accumulate  about  tbe  focua  of  infection. 
The;  do  not  subdivide.  Many  undergo  rapid  destruction.  Later,  as  the 
little  tubercle  grows,  the  leucocytes  are  chiefly  of  the  mononuclear  variety 
(lymphocytes),  which  do  not  undergo  the  rapid  degeneration  of  the  poly- 
nuclear  forms. 

(8)  A  reticulum  of  fibres  is  formed  by  the  fibrillation  and  rarefaction 
of  tiie  connective-tissue  matrix.  This  is  most  apparent,  as  a  rule,  at  the 
margin  of  the  growth. 

(t)  In  some,  but  not  all,  tubercles  giant  cells  are  formed  by  an  increase 
in  the  protoplasm  and  in  the  nuclei  of  an  individual  cell,  or  possibly  by 
the  fusion  of  several  cells.  The  giant  cells  seem  to  be  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  number  and  virulence  of  the  bacilli.  In  lupus,  joint  tuberculosis, 
and  scrofulous  glande,  in  which  the  bacilli  are  scanty,  the  giant  cells  are 
numerous;  while  in  miliary  tubercles  and  all  lesions  in  which  the  bacilli 
are  abundant  the  giant  cells  are  few  in  number. 

The  bacilli  then  cause,  iu  the  first  place,  &  proliferation  of  the  fixed 
elements,  with  the  production  of  epithelioid  and  giant  cells;  and,  secondly, 
an  infiammatory  reaction,  associated  with  exudation  of  leucocytes.  How 
far  the  leucocytes  attack  and  destroy  tbe  bacilli  has  not  been  definitely 
settled — Metschnikoff  claiming,  Baumgarten  denying,  an  active  phago- 
cytosis. 

(3)  T&6  Degeneration  of  Tnbenle. — There  are  two  chief  forms  of  de- 
generation: 

(o)  Caseation. — At  the  central  part  of  the  growth,  owing  to  the  direct 
action  of  the  bacilli  or  their  products,  a  proceee  of  coagulation  necrosis 
goes  on  in  the  cells,  which  lose  their  outline,  become  irregular,  no  longer 
take  stains,  and  are  finally  converted  into  a  homogeneous,  structureless 
substance.  Proceeding  from  the  centre  outward,  the  tubercle  may  be  grad- 
ually converted  into  a  yellowish-gray  body,"  in  which,  however,  the  bacilli 
are  still  abundant.  No  blood-vessels  are  found  in  them.  Aggregated  to- 
gether these  form  the  cheesy  masses  so  common  in  tuberculosis,  which 
may  undergo  softening,  fibroid  limitation  (encapsulation),  or  calcification. 

{b)  Scierotis. — With  the  necrosis  of  the  cell  elements  at  the  centre  of  the 
tubercle,  hyaline  transformation  proceeds,  together  with  great  increase  in 
the  fibroid  elements;  so  that  the  tubercle  is  converted  into  a  firm,  hard 
structure.  Often  the  change  is  rather  of  a  fibro-caseous  nature;  but  the 
sclerosis  predominates.  In  some  situations,  as  in  the  peritonseum,  this 
seems  to  be  the  natural  transformation  of  tubercle,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
rare  in  the  lungs. 

In  all  tubercles  two  processes  go  on:  the  one — caseation — destructive 
and  dangerous;  and  the  other — sclerosis— conservative  and  healing.  The 
ultimate  result  in  a  given  case  depends  upon  the  capabilities  of  the  body 
to  restrict  and  limit  the  growth  of  the  bacilli.  There  are  tissue-soils  in 
which  the  bacilli  are,  in  all  probability,  killed  at  once — the  seed  has  fallen 
by  the  wayside.  There  are  others  in  which  a  lodgment  is  gained  and  more 
or  less  damage  done,  but  finally  the  day  ia  with  the  conservative,  protecting 
forces — the  seed  has  fallen  upon  atony  ground.  Thirdly,  there  are  tiesue- 
soils  in  which  tbe  bacilli  grow  luxuriantly,  caseation  and  softening,  not 
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limitation  and  scleroeie,  prevail,  and  the  day  is  with  the  inradera — tkt  seed 
has  falUn  upon  good  ground. 

The  action  of  the  bacilli  injected  directly  into  the  blood-vesBels  illua- 
tiates  many  points  in  the  histology  and  pathology  of  tuberculoeis.  If  into 
the  vein  of  a  rabbit  a  pure  culture  of  the  bacilli  is  injected,  the  microbes 
accumulate  chiefly  in  the  liver  and  spleen.  The  animal  dies  usually  with- 
in two  weeks,  and  the  organs  apparently  show  no  trace  of  tubercles.  Micro- 
scopically, in  both  spleen  and  liver  the  young  tubercles  in  process  of  forma- 
tion are  very  numerous,  and  karyokinesis  is  going  on  in  the  liver-cella. 
After  an  injection  of  a  more  dilute  culture,  or  one  whose  virulence  has 
been  mitigated  by  age,  instead  of  dying  within  a  fortnight  the  animal  aur- 
vivea  for  five  or  six  weeks,  by  which  time  the  tubercles  are  apparent  in  the 
spleen  and  liver,  and  often  in  the  other  organs. 

(4)  Tha  dlfftned  TTifiammatory  Tglwrele. — This  is  most  frequently  seen  in 
the  lungs.  Only  a  great  master  like  Virchow  could  have  won  the  profes- 
sion from  a  belief  in  the  unity  of  phthisis,  which  the  genius  of  I^ennec 
bad,  on  anatomical  ground,  announced.  Here  and  there  a  teacher,  as 
Wilson  Fox,  protested,  but  the  heresy  prevailed,  and  we  repeated  the  strik- 
ing aphorism  of  Niemeyer,  "  The  greatest  evil  which  can  happen  to  a  con- 
sumptive is  that  be  should  become  tuberculous."  It  was  thought  that  the 
products  of  any  simple  inflammation  might  become  caseous,  and  that  ordi- 
nary catarrhal  pneumonia  terminated  in  phthisis.  It  was  peculiarly  flttiug 
that  from  Germany,  in  which  the  dualistic  heresy  arose,  the  truth  of  Laen- 
nec's  views  should  receive  incontestable  proof,  in  the  demonstration  by 
Koch  of  the  etiological  unity  of  all  the  various  processes  known  as  tuber- 
culous and  scrofulous. 

Infiltrated  tubercle  results  from  the  fusion  of  many  small  foci  of  in- 
fection— so  small  indeed  that  they  may  not  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but 
which  histologically  are  seen  *to  be  composed  of  scattered  centres,  sur- 
rounded by  areas  in  which  the  air-cells  are  filled  with  the  products  of  exu- 
dation and  of  the  proliferation  of  the  alveolar  epithelium.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  bacilli,  caseation  takes  place,  usually  in  small  groups  of  lobules, 
occasionally  in  an  entire  lobe,  or  even  the  greater  part  of  a  lung.  In  the 
early  stage  of  the  process,  the  tissue  has  a  gray  gelatinous  appearance,  the 
gray  infiltration  of  Laennec.  The  alveoli  contain  a  sero-fibrinous  fluid  with 
cells,  and  the  septa  are  also  infiltrated.  These  cells  accumulate  and  undergo 
coagulation  necrosis,  forming  areas  of  caseation,  the  infiltration  tuberculeuae 
jaune  of  Laennec,  the  scrofulous  or  cheesy  pneumonia  of  later  writers. 
There  may  also  be  a  diffuse  infiltration  and  caseation  without  any  special 
foci,  a  widespread  tuberculous  pneumonia  induced  by  the  bacilli. 

After  all,  the  two  processes  are  identical.  As  Beumgarten  states: 
"  There  is  no  well-marked  difference  between  miliary  tubercle  and  chronic 
caseous  pneumonia.  Speaking  histologically,  miliary  tuberculosis  is  notli- 
ing  else  than  a  chronic  caseous  miliary  pneumonia,  and  chronic  caseous 
pneumonia  is  nothing  but  a  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs." 

(5)  Seoondai7  InflainiiutoTT  ProoeBses. — (a)  The  irritation  caused  by 
the  bacilli  invariably  produces  an  inflammation  which  may,  as  has  been 
described,  be  limited  to  exudation  of  leucocytes  and  serum,  but  may  alao  be 
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much  moTe  extensive,  and  which  varies  with  varying  conditions.  We  find, 
for  example,  about  the  smaller  tubercles  in  the  lungB,  pneumonia — either 
catarrhal  or  fibrinous,  proliferation  of  the  connective-tieeue  elements  in  the 
eepta  (which  also  become  infiltrated  with  round  cells),  and  changes  in  the 
blood  and  lymph- vessels. 

(ft)  In  processes  of  minor  intensity  the  infiammation  ie  of  the  slow 
reactive  nature,  which  results  in  the  production  of  a  cicatricial  connective 
tissue  which  limits  and  restricts  the  development  of  the  tubercles  and  ie 
the  essential  conservative  element  in  the  disease.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  in  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis  much  of  the  fibroid  tissue  which  is 
present  ie  not  in  any  way  associated  with  the  action  of  the  bacilli. 

(c)  Suppuration.  Do  the  bacilli  themselves  induce  euppurationP  In 
so-called  cold  tuberculous  abscess  the  material  is  not  histologically  pue, 
but  a  debris  consieting  of  broken-down  cells  and  cheesy  material.  It  is 
moreover  sterile — that  is,  does  not  contain  the  usual  pus  orgaaisms.  The 
products  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  are  probably  able  to  induce  euppuration, 
as  in  joint  and  bone  tuberculosis  pus  is  frequently  produced,  although  this 
may  be  due  to  a  mixed  infection,  Koch,  it  will  be  remembered,  states 
that  the  "  tubercuhn  "  is  one  of  the  best  agents  for  the  production  of  ex- 
perimental suppuration.  In  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  the  suppuration  ia 
largely  the  result  of  an  infection  with  pus  organisms. 

n.  Acute  Miliakt  Tubebculobis. 

The  modem  knowledge  of  this  remarkable  form  dates  from  the  state- 
ment of  Buhl  (1856),  that  miliary  tuberculosie  is  a  specific  infection  de- 
pendent on  the  presence  in  the  body  of  an  unencapeulated  yellow  tubercle, 
or  a  tuberculous  cavity  in  the  Inng;  and  that  it  bears  the  same  relation  to 
the  primary  lesion  as  pycemia  does  to  a  focua'  of  suppuration. 

Carl  Weigert  established  the  truth  of  this  brilliant  conception  by  dem- 
onstrating the  association  of  miliary  tuberculosis  with  tuberculosis  of  the 
blood  vessels.  There  are  two  groups  of  vessel  tubercle— the  tuberculous 
periangitis  in  which  there  is  invasion  of  the  adventitia,  and  the  endaogitis 
in  which  the  tubercles  start  in  the  intima.  The  parts  most  frequently 
affected  are  the  pulmonary  veins  and  the  thoracic  duct,  less  often  the  jugu- 
lar vein,  the  suprarenal  and  the  vera  cava  superior,  and  the  sinuses  of  the 
dura  mater,  the  aorta,  and  the  endocardium.  To  the  branches  of  the  pul- 
monary veins  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  caseous  glands  adherent,  penetrat- 
ing the  walls  and  showing  a  grow+.b  of  miliary  tubercles  in  the  intima.  A 
special  interest  belongs  to  tuberculosis  of  the  thoracic  duet,  first  accurately 
described  and  thoroughly  studied  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  Benda  in  a  series 
of  19  cases  of  vessel  tuberculosis  found  in  many  instances  an  enormous  num- 
ber of  bacilli,  particularly  in  the  caseous  tubercles  of  the  thorncic  duct. 

Access  of  the  bacilli  to  the  blood  may  take  place  by  the  perforation  of 
an  extra-vascular  caseous  mass  into  the  lumen,  or  by  the  softening  and 
ulceration  of  a  focus  of  tuberculous  endangitis.  The  bacilli  do  not  increase 
in  the  blood,  but  settle  in  the  different  organs,  producing  a  generalized 
tuberculosis,  of  which  Weigert  recognizes  three  types  or  grades:  I.  The 
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acute  general  miliary  tuberculoBis,  in  which  the  various  organs  of  the  body 
are  atuffed  with  miliary  and  submiliary  nodules.  II.  A  second  form 
characterized  by  a  small  namber  of  tubercles  in  one  or  many  organs. 
III.  The  occurrence  of  numerons  tuberculous  foci  widely  spread  through- 
out the  body,  but  in  a  more  chronic  form;  the  tubercles  are  Irn^r  and 
many  are  caseous.  It  is  the  chronic  generalized  tuberculosiB  of  children. 
Transitional  forms  between  these  groups  occur.  In  the  first  variety,  which 
we  are  here  considering,  there  is  an  eruption  into  the  circulation  of  an 
enormous  number  of  bacilli.  Benda  suggests  in  explanation  of  the  pro- 
found toxieniia  seen  in  certain  cases  (the  typhoid  form)  that  in  addition 
the  blood  is  surcharged  with  tojines  from  a  large  caseous  focus  which  has 
eroded  the  vessel. 

OUnioal  FonuB. — The  cases  may  be  grouped  into  those  with  the 
symptoms  of  an  acute  general  infection — the  typhoid  form;  cases  in  which 
pulmonary  symptoms  predominate;  and  cases  in  which  the  cerebral  or  cere' 
bro-spinal  sj'mptoms  are  marked — tuberculous  meningitis. 

Other  forms  have  been  recognized,  but  this  division  covers  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  cases. 

Taking  any  series  of  cases  it  will  be  found  that  the  meningeal  form  of 
acute  tubercnlosis  exceeds  in  numbers  the  cases  with  general  or  marked 
pulmonary  symptoms. 

1.  G«neral  or  Typhoid  Fonn. — Symptoms. — The  patient  here  presents 
the  symptoms  of  a  profound  infection  with  few  if  any  local  signs.  The 
cases  simulate  and  are  frequently  mistaken  for  typhoid  fever.  After  a 
period  of  failing  health,  with  loss  of  appetite,  the  patient  becomes  fever- 
ish and  weak.  Occasionally  the  disease  sets  in  more  abruptly,  but  in  many 
instances  the  anamnesis  closely  resembles  that  of  typhoid  fever.  Nose- 
bleeding,  however,  is  rare.  The  temperature  increases,  the  pulse  becomes 
rapid  and  feeble,  the  tongue  dry;  delirium  becomes  marked  and  the  cheeks 
are  flushed.  The  pulmonary  &ymptoms  may  be  very  slight;  usually  bron- 
chitis exists,  but  is  not  more  severe  than  is  common  with  typhoid  fever. 
The  pulse  is  seldom  dicrotic,  but  is  rapid  in  proportion  to  the  pyrexia.  Per- 
haps the  most  striking  feature  of  the  temperature  is  the  irregnlarity;  and 
if  seen  from  the  outset  there  is  not  the  steady  ascent  noted  in  typhoid  fever. 
There  is  usually  an  evening  rise  to  103°,  sometimes  104".  and  a  morning 
remission  of  from  two  to  three  degrees.  Sometimes  the  pyrexia  is  intermit- 
tent, and  the  thermometer  may  register  below  normal  during  the  early 
morning  hours.  The  inverpe  type  of  temperature,  in  which  the  rise  takes 
place  in  the  morning,  is  held  by  some  writers  to  be  more  frequent  in  gen- 
eral tuberculosis  than  in  other  diseases.  In  rare  instances  there  may  be 
little  or  no  fever.  On  two  occasions  I  have  had  a  patient  admitted  to  my 
wards  in  a  condition  of  profound  debility,  with  a  history  of  illness  of  from 
three  to  four  weeks'  duration,  with  rapid  pulse,  flushed  cheeks,  dry  tongue, 
and  very  slight  elevation  in  temperature,  in  whom  (post  mortem)  the  con- 
dition proved  to  be  general  tuberculosis.  In  one  instance  there  was  tol- 
erably extensive  disease  at  the  right  apex.  Reinhold,  from  Baumler's 
clinic,  has  recently  called  attention  to  these  afebrile  forms  of  acute  tuber- 
culosis.    In  9  of  58  cases  there  was  no  fever,  or  only  a  transient  rise. 

In  a  considerable  number  of  these  cases  the  respirations  are  increajsed 
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in  frequency,  particularly  io  the  early  stage,  and  there  may  be  aigne  of  dif- 
fuse bronchitis  and  alight  cyanosie.  Cheyne-Stokee  breathing  develops 
toward  the  close. 

Active  detirium  is  rare.  More  conunonly  there  are  torpor  and  dulness, 
gndually  deepening  into  coma,  in  which  the  patient  dies.  In  some  cases 
the  pulmonary  symptoms  become  more  marked;  in  others,  meningeal  or 
'cerebral  features  develop. 

Diagnosis. — The  differential  diagnosis  between  general  miliary  tuber- 
culosis vrithout  local  manifestations  and  typhoid  fever  is  extremely  diM- 
cult.  A  point  of  importance,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
is  the  irregularity  of  the  temperature  curve.  The  greater  frequency  of 
the  reepirationB  and  the  tendency  to  slight  cyanosiB  is  much  more  com- 
mon in  tuberculosis.  There  are  cases,  however,  of  typhoid  fever  in  which 
the  initial  bronchitis  is  severe  and  may  lead  to  dyspncea  and  disturbed 
oxygenation.  The  cough  may  be  slight  or  absent.  Diarrhoea  is  rare  in 
tuberculosis;  the  bowels  are  usually  constipated;  but  diarrhoea  may  occur 
and  persist  for  days.  In  certaiu  cases  the  diagnosis  has  been  complicated 
etill  further  by  the  occurrence  of  blood  in  the  stools.  Enlargement  of  the 
spleen  occurs  in  general  tiiberculosie,  but  is  neither  so  early  nor  bo  marked 
as  in  typhoid  fever.  In  children,  however,  the  enlargement  may  be  con- 
eiderable.  The  urine  may  show  traces  of  albumin,  and  unfortunately 
Ehrhch's  diazo-reaction,  which  is  so  constant  in  typhoid  fever,  is  also  met 
with  in  general  tuberculosis.  The  absence  of  the  characteristic  roseola  is 
an  important  feature.  Occasionally  in  acute  tuberculosis  reddish  spots 
may  develop  and  for  a  time  cause  difhculty,  but  they  do  not  come  out  in 
crops,  and  rarely  have  the  characters  of  the  true  typhoid  eruption.  Herpes 
is  perhaps  more  common  in  tuberculosis.  Toward  the  close,  petechiae  may 
appear  on  the  skin,  particularly  about  the  wrists.  A  rare  event  is  jaundice, 
due  possibly  to  the  eruption  of  tubercles  in  the  liver.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  lesions  of  acute  tuberculosis  and  of  typhoid  fever  have  been 
demonstrated  in  the  same  body. 

A  n^^tive  Widal  test  and  the  absence  of  typhoid  bacilli  in  blood- 
caltaree  may  be  of  decisive  importance  in  these  doubtful  cases.  In  very  rare 
instances  tubercle  bacilli  have  been  found  in  the  blood.  Leucocytosis  is 
more  common  in  miliary  tuberculosis  than  in  typhoid  fever  in  which  leu- 
copenia  is  the  rule.  Careful  examination  of  the  eyes  may  show  choroidal 
tubercles,  though  I  have  never  known  a  diagnosis  made  on  their  presence 
alone.  In  the  fluid  obtained  by  lumbar  puncture  the  tubercle  bacilli  may 
be  abundant  and,  as  in  a  recent  case,  clinch  at  once  the  diagnosis. 

2.  Pnlnionary  Form. — Symptoms.— Vtohi  the  outset  the  pulmonary 
symptoms  are  marked.  The  patient  may  have  had  a  cough  for  months  or 
for  years  without  much  impainnent  of  health,  or  he  may  be  known  to  be 
the  subject  of  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  In  other  instances,  particu- 
larly in  children,  the  affection  follows  measles  or  whooping-cough,  and 
is  of  a  distinctly  broncho-pneumonic  type.  The  disease  begins  with  the 
Bjinptoms  of  diffuse  bronchitis.  The  cough  is  marked,  the  expectoration 
muco-purulent,  occasionally  ruBty.  Hemoptysis  hae  been  noted  in  a  few 
instances.     From  the  outset  dyspnoea  is  a  striking  feature  and  may  be  out 
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of  proportion  to  the  intenBit?  of  the  physical  Bigns.  There  is  more  or  leas 
cyaaosie  of  the  lips  and  finger-tips,  and  the  cheeks  are  Buffused.  Apart 
from  emphysema  and  the  later  stages  of  severe  pneumonia  I  know  of  no 
other  pulmonary  condition  in  which  the  cyanosis  is  bo  marked.  The  phys- 
ical signs  are  those  of  hronchitis.  In  children  there  may  be  defective  reso- 
Dance  at  the  bases,  from  scattered  areas  of  broncho-pneumonia;  or,  what  is 
equally  suggestive,  areas  of  hyper-resonance.  Indeed,  the  percussion  note, 
particularly  in  the  front  of  the  chest,  in  some  cases  of  miliary  tuberculoras, 
is  full  and  clear,  and  it  will  be  noted  (post  mortem)  that  the  lungs  are 
unuBually  voluminous.  This  is  probably  the  reault  of  more  or  less  wide- 
spread acute  emphysema.  On  auscultation,  the  rales  are  either  sibilant 
and  sonorous  or  email,  fine,  and  crepitant.  There  may  be  fine  crepitation 
from  the  occurrence  of  tubercles  on  the  pleura  (JiirgenBen).  In  children 
there  may  be  high-pitched  tubular  breathing  at  the  bases  or  toward  the 
root  of  the  lung.  Toward  the  close  the  rUles  may  be  larger  and  more  mu- 
cous. The  temperature  risea  to  102°  or  103°,  and  inay  present  the  inverse 
type.  The  pulse  is  rapid  and  feeble.  In  the  very  acute  cases  the  spleen 
is  always  enlarged.  The  disease  may  prove  fatal  in  ten  or  twelve  days,  or 
may  be  protracted  for  weeks  or  even  months. 

Diagnosis.— -The  diagnosis  of  this  form  offers  less  difficulty  and  is  more 
frequently  made.  There  is  often  a  history  of  previous  cough,  or  the  patient 
IB  known  to  be  the  subject  of  local  disease  of  the  lung,  or  of  the  lymph- 
glandB,  or  of  the  hones.  In  children  these  symptoms  following  measles 
or  whooping-cough  indicate  in  the  majority  of  cases  acute  miliary  tuber- 
culosis, with  or  without  broncho-pneumonia.  Occasionally  the  sputum  con- 
tains tubercle  bacilli. 

The  choroidal  tubercle  occurs  in  a  limited  nimiber  of  caaea  and  may 
help  the  diagnoBia.  More  important  in  an  adult  ie  the  combination  of 
dyspDcea  with  cyanosis  and  the  signs  of  a  diffuse  bronchitis.  In  some  in- 
stances the  occurrence  of  cerebral  symptoms  at  once  gives  a  clew  to  the 
nature  of  the  trouble. 

3.  Meningeal  Form  {Tuberculotis  Meningitis,  Basilar  Meningitis). — ^This 
affection,  which  is  also  known  as  acute  hydrocephalus  or  "  water  on  the 
brain,"  is  essentially  an  acute  tuberculosis  in  which  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  sometimes  of  the  cord,  bear  the  brunt  of  the  attack.  Our  first  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  this  affection  dates  from  the  publication  of  Robert 
Whytt's  ObBcrvations  on  the  Dropsy  of  the  Brain,  Edinburgh,  17C8.  The 
literature  ia  very  fully  given  in  the  last  edition  of  Barthez  and  Sann4e. 

Though  Quersant  had  as  early  aa  1837  used  the  name  granular  menin- 
gitis for  this  form  of  inflammation  of  the  meningee,  it  was  not  until  1830 
that  Papavoine  demonstrated  the  nature  of  the  grannies  and  noted  their 
occurrence  with  tubercles  in  other  parts. 

In  1832  and  1833,  W.  W.  Gerhard,  of  Philadelphia,  made  a  very  careful 
Btudy  of  the  diseaae  in  the  Children's  Hospital  at  Paris,  and  his  publica- 
tions, more  than  those  of  any  other  author,  served  to  place  the  disease  on 
a  firm  anatomical  and  clinical  basia. 

There  are  aevera!  apecial  etiological  factors  in  connection  with  this  fonn. 
It  is  mnch  more  common  in  children  than  in  adults.    It  is  rare  during  the 
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first  year  of  life,  more  frequent  between  the  second  and  the  fifth  years. 
In  a  majority  of  the  cases  a  focus  of  old  tuberculous  disease  will  be  found, 
commonly  in  the  bronchial  or  meBenteric  glands.  In  a  few  instances  the 
affection  seems  to  be  primary  in  the  meninges.  It  is  very  difficult,  how- 
ever, in  an  ordinary  poet  mortem  to  make  an  exhaustive  search,  and  the 
lesion  may  be  in  the  bones,  sometimes  in  the  middle  ear,  or  in  the  genito- 
urinary organs.  In  those  instances  in  which  no  primary  focus  has  been 
discovered  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  bacilli  reach  the  meninges  through 
the  cribriform  piste  of  the  ethmoid  from  the  upper  part  of  the  nostrils,  but 
this  is  not  probable. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Tuberculous  meningitis  presents  a  very  character- 
istic picture.  The  meninges  at  the  base  are  most  involved,  hence  the  term 
basilar  meningitis.  The  parts  about  the  optic  chiasm,  the  Sylvian  fissures, 
and  the  interpeduncular  space  are  affected.  There  may  be  only  slight  tur- 
bidity and  matting  of  the  membranes,  and  a  certain  stickiness  with  serous 
infiltration;  but  more  co*mmonly  there  is  a  turbid  exudate,  fibrino-purulent 
in  character,  which  covers  the  structures  at  the  ba£e,  surrounds  the  nerves, 
extends  out  into  the  Sylvian  fissures,  and  appears  on  the  lateral,  rarely  on 
the  upper,  surfaces  of  the  hemispheres.  The  tubercles  may  be  very  appar- 
ent, particularly  in  the  Sylvian  fissures,  appearing  as  small,  whitish  nodules 
on  the  membranes.  They  vary  much  in  number  and  size,  and  may  be 
difficult  to  find.  The  amount  of  exudate  bears  no  definite  relation  to  the 
abundance  of  tubercles.  The  arteries  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  per- 
forated spaces  should  be  carefully  withdrawn  and  searched,  as  upon  them 
nodular  tubercles  may  be  found  when  not  present  elsewhere.  In  doubtful 
cases  the  middle  cerebral  arteries  should  be  very  carefully  removed,  spread 
on  a  glass  plate  with  a  black  background,  and  examined  with  a  low  ob- 
jective. The  tubercles  are  then  seen  as  nodular  enlargements  on  the  smaller 
arteries.  The  lateral  ventricles  are  dilated  (acute  hydrocephalus)  and  con- 
tain a  turbid  fluid;  the  ependyma  may  be  softened,  and  the  septum  lucidum 
and  fornix  are  usually  broken  down.  The  convolutions  are  often  flattened 
and  the  sulci  obliterated  owing  to  the  increased  intra-ventricular  pressure. 
There  is  a  tuberculous  endarteritis  with  the  formation  of  intimal  tuber- 
cles, due  to  implantation  of  bacilli  from  the  blood  (Hektoen).  Prolifera- 
tion in  the  adventitia,  with  invasion  of  the  media  and  intima  are  common, 
forming  nodular  circumscribed  tubercles.  The  lumen  of  the  vessel  is  nar- 
rowed and  thrombosis  fflay  result.  The  meninges  are  not  alone  involved, 
but  the  contiguous  cerebral  substance  is  more  or  less  cedematous  and  infil- 
trated with  leucocytes,  so  that  anatomically  the  condition  is  in  reality  a 
meningo-etieepkatitis. 

There  are  instances  in  which  the  acute  process  is  associated  with  chronic 
meningeal  tuberculosis;  cases  which  may  for  months  present  the  clinical 
picture  of  brain  tumor. 

Although  in  a  majority  of  instances  the  process  is  cerebral,  the  spinal 
meninges  may  also  be  involved,  particularly  those  of  the  cervical  cord. 
There  are  cases  indeed  in  which  the  symptoms  are  chiefly  spinal.  A  sailor, 
who  had  fallen  on  the  deck  three  weeks  before  his  death,  was  admitted  to 
the  Montreal  General  Hospital.    He  presented  signs  of  meningitis,  chiefly 
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Bpinal,  which  were  naturally  attributed  to  traumatiam.  The  post  mortem 
showed  abseDce  of  tubercles  and  lymph  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  an 
ezienaiTe  eruption  of  miliary  tubercles  with  much  tarbid  lymph  over  the 
entire  spinal  meningee.  There  were  small  cheesy  masses  at  the  apices  of 
the  lungs. 

Symptoms. — Tuberculous  meningitis  presents  an  ezttemely  complex 
clinical  picture.    It  will  be  best  to  describe  the  form  found  in  children. 

Prodromal  symptoms  are  common.  The  child  may  hare  been  in  fail- 
ing health  for  some  weeks,  or  may  be  convalescent  from  measles  or  whoop- 
ing-cough. In  many  instances  there  is  a  history  of  a  fall.  The  child  gets 
thin,  is  restless,  peevish,  irritable,  loses  its  appetite,  and  the  disposition 
may  completely  change.  Symptoms  pointing  to  the  disease  may  then  set 
in,  either  quite  suddenly  with  a  convulsion,  or  more  commonly  with  head- 
ache, vomiting,  and  fever,  three  essential  symptoms  of  the  onset  which 
are  rarely  absent.  The  pain  may  be  intense  and  agonusing.  The  child 
puts  its  hand  to  ite  head  and  occasionally,  when  the  pain  becomes  worse, 
gives  a  short,  sudden  cry,  the  so-called  hydrocephalic  cry.  Sometimes  the 
child  screams  continuously  until  utterly  exhausted.  I  saw  in  West  Phil- 
adelphia a  case  of  basilar  meningitis  in  a  girl  of  thirteen,  who  for  three 
days,  when  not  under  the  influence  of  a  powerful  sedative  or  of  chloro- 
form, screamed  at  the  top  of  her  voice  so  as  to  be  heard  a  square  or  more 
away.  The  vomiting  is  without  apparent  cause,  and  is  independent  of  tak- 
ing of  food.  Constipation  is  usually  present.  The  fever  is  slight,  but 
gradually  rises  to  102°  or  103°.  The  pulse  is  at  first  rapid,  subsequently 
irregular  and  slow.  The  respirations  are  rarely  altered.  During  sleep  Uie 
child  ie  restless  and  disturbed.  There  may  be  twitchings  of  the  muscles, 
or  sudden  startings;  or  the  child  may  wake  up  from  sleep  in  great  terror. 
In  this  early  stage  the  pupils  are  usually  contracted.  These  are  the  chief 
symptoms  of  the  initial  stage,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  the  stage  of  irritation. 

In  the  second  period  of  the  disesee  these  irritative  symptoms  subside; 
vomiting  is  no  longer  marked,  the  abdomen  becomes  retracted,  boat-ehaped 
or  carinated.  The  bowels  are  obstinately  constipated,  the  child  no  longer 
complains  of  headache,  but  is  dull  and  apathetic,  and  when  roused  is  mora 
or  lees  delirious.  The  head  is  often  retracted  and  the  child  uttera  an  occa- 
sional cry.  The  pupils  are  dilated  or  irregular,  and  a  squint  may  develop. 
Sighing  respiration  is  common.  Convulsions  may  occur,  or  rigidity  of 
the  muscles  of  one  aide  or  of  one  limb.  The  temperature  is  variable,  rang- 
ing from  100°  to  102.5°.  A  blotchy  erythema  is  not  uncommon  on  the 
skin.  If  the  finger-nail  is  drawn  across  the  skin  of  any  region  a  red  line 
comes  out  quickly,  the  so-called  tache  ceribrale,  which,  however,  has  no  diag- 
nostic significance. 

In  the  final  period,  or  stAge  of  paralysis,  the  coma  increases  and  the 
child  cannot  be  roused.  Convulsions  are  not  infrequent,  and  there  a« 
spasmodic  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  and  neck.  Spasms  may 
occur  in  the  limbs  of  one  side.  Optic  neuritis  and  paralysis  of  the  ocular 
muscles  may  be  present.  The  pupils  become  dilated,  the  eyelids  are  only 
partially  closed,  and  the  eyeballs  are  rolled  up  so  that  the  comete  are  only 
covered  in  part  by  the  upper  eyelids.     Diarrhoea   may   occur,  the    pulse 
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becomes  rapid,  and  the  child  ma;  eink  into  a  typhoid  state  with  dry  tongue, 
low  delirium,  and  involuntary  paaeagee  of  urine  and  fteces.  The  tempera- 
ture often  becomes  subnormal,  sinking  in  rare  instances  to  93°  or  94°.  in 
some  cases  there  is  an  ante-mortem  elevation  of  temperature,  the  fever  rising 
to  106°.  The  entire  duration  of  the  disease  is  from  a  fortnight  to  three 
or  four  weeks.  A  leucocytosis  is  not  infrequently  present  throughout  the 
disease. 

There  are  cases  of  tuberculous  meningitis  which  pursue  a  more  rapid 
course.  They  set  in  with  great  violence,  often  in  persons  apparently  in 
good  health,  and  may  prove  fatal  within  a  few  days.  In  these  instances, 
more  commonly  seen  in  adults,  the  convex  surface  of  the  brain  is  usually 
involved.  There  are  again  instances  which  are  essentially  chronic  and 
display  symptoms  of  a  limited  meningitisj  sometimes  with  pronounced 
psychical  symptoms,  and  sometimes  with  those  of  cerebral  turaor. 

There  are  certain  features  which  call  for  special  comment. 

The  irregularity  and  slowness  of  the  pulse  in  the  early  and  middle 
stages  of  the  disease  are  points  upon  which  all  authors  agree.  Toward  the 
close,  as  the  heart's  action  becomes  weaker,  the  pulsations  are  more  fre- 
quent. The  temperature  is  usually  elevated,  but  there  are  instances  in 
which  it  does  not  rise  in  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  much  above  100°. 
It  may  be  extremely  irregular,  and  the  oscillations  are  often  as  much  as 
three  or  four  degrees  in  the  day.  Toward  the  close  the  temperature  may 
sink  to  95°,  occasionally  to  91°,  or  there  may  be  hyperpyrexia.  In  a  case 
of  Bauinler's  the  temperature  rose  before  death  to  43.7°  C.  (110.7°  F.). 

The  ocular  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  of  special  importance.  In  the 
early  stages  narrowing  of  the  pupils  is  the  rule.  Toward  the  close,  with 
increase  in  the  intra-cranial  pressure,  the  pupils  dilate  and  are  irregular. 
There  may  be  conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes.  Of  ocular  palsies  the  third 
nerve  is  most  frequently  involved,  .sometimes  with  paralysis  of  the  face, 
limbs,  and  hypoglossal  nerve  on  the  opposite  side  (syndrome  of  Weber),  due 
to  a  lesion  limited  to  the  inferior  and  internal  part  of  the  cms.  The 
changes  in  the  eye-grounds  are  very  important.  Neuritis  is  the  most  com- 
mon. According  to  Gowers,  the  disk  at  first  becomes  full  colored  and  has 
hazy  outlines,  and  the  veins  are  dilated.  Swelling  and  striation  become  pro- 
nounced, but  the  neuritis  is  rarely  intense.  Of  86  cases  studied  by  Gar- 
lick,  in  6  the  condition  was  of  diagnostic  value.  The  tubercles  in  the 
choroid  are  rare  and  much  lees  frequently  seen  during  life  than  post-mortem 
figures  would  indicate.  Thus  Litten  found  them  (post  mortem)  in  39  out 
of  S2  cases.  They  were  present  in  only  1  of  the  26  cases  of  tuberculous 
meningitis  examined  by  Garlick.  Heinzel  examined  with  negative  results 
41  cases. 

Among  the  motor  symptoms  convulsions  are  most  common,  but  there 
are  other  changes  which  deserve  special  mention.  A  tetanic  contraction 
of  one  limb  may  persist  for  several  days,  or  a  cataleptic  condition.  Tremor 
and  athetoid  movements  are  sometimes  seen.  The  paralyses  are  either 
hemiplegias  or  monoplegias.  Hemiplegia  may  result  from  disturbance  in 
the  cortical  branches  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery,  occasionally  from  soften- 
ing in  the  internal  capsule,  due  to  involvement  of  the  central  branches. 
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Of  monoplegias,  that  of  the  face  is  perhaps  most  common,  and  if  on  the 
right  side  it  m&y  occur  with  aphasia.  In  two  of  my  cases  in  adulta  aphasia 
developed.  Brachial  monoplegia  may  be  associated  with  it.  In  the  more 
chnmic  cases  the  symptoms  persist  for  months,  and  there  may  be  a  char- 
acteristic JacksonJan  epilefoy.  Kernig's  sign  is  present  as  a  rule  (see 
Cerebro-spinal  Fever). 

The  diagnosis  of  tuberculous  meningitis  is  rarely  difficult,  and  pointa 
upon  which  special  stress  is  to  be  laid  are  the  existence  of  a  tuberculous 
focus  in  the  body,  the  mode  of  onset  and  the  symptoms,  and  the  evidence 
obtained  on  lumbar  puncture.  The  fluid  withdrawn  is  usually  turbid,  and 
in  it,  on  centrifugalizing,  the  bacilli  may  be  discovered.  A  sterile  fluid, 
which  is  sometimes  present,  also  favors  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculous  menin- 
gitia. 

The  prognosis  in  thia  form  of  meningitis  is  always  most  serious.  I  have 
neither  seen  a  case  which  I  regarded  as  tuberculous  recover,  nor  have  I 
seen  post-mortem  evidence  of  past  disease  of  this  nature.  Cases  of  recovery 
have  been  reported  by  reliable  authorities,  but  they  are  extremely  rare,  and 
there  is  always  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis. 
The  differential  features  and  treatment  will  be  considered  in  connection 
with  acute  meningitis. 

III.   TUBEKCULOSIS  OP  THB  LtMPHATIO  SYSTEM. 

1.  TDbennloala  <tf  the  Lymph-g^ds  (Scrofula). 

Scrofula  is  tubercle,  as  it  has  been  shown  that  the  bacillus  of  Koch  ia 
the  essential  element.  Formerly  special  attention  was  given  to  different 
types  of  scrofula,  of  which  two  important  forms  were  recognized — the  san- 
guine, in  which  the  child  was  slightly  built,  tall,  with  small  limbs,  a  fine 
clear  skin,  soft  silky  hair,  and  was  mentally  very  bright  and  intelligent; 
and  the  phlegmatic  type,  in  which  the  child  was  short  and  thick-set,  with 
coarse  features,  muddy  complexion,  and  a  dull,  heavy  aspect.  It  is  not  yet 
definitely  settled  whether  the  vims  which  produces  the  chronic  tuberculous 
adenitis  or  scrofula  differs  from  that  which  produces  tuberculosis  in  other 
parts,  or  whether  it  is  the  local  conditions  in  the  glands  which  account 
for  the  slow  development  and  milder  course.  The  experiments  of  Arloing 
would  indicate  that  the  virus  was  attenuated  or  milder,  for  he  has  shown 
that  the  caseous  material  of  a  lymph-gland  killed  guinea-pigs,  while  rab- 
bits escaped.  The  guinea-pig,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  more  susceptible 
animal  of  the  two.  The  observations  of  Lingard  are  still  more  conclusive, 
as  showing  a  variation  in  the  virulence  of  the  tubercle  bacillus.  Guinea- 
pigs  inoculated  with  ordinary  tubercle  showed  lymphatic  infection  within 
the  first  week,  and  the  animals  died  within  three  months;  infected  with 
material  from  scrofulous  glands,  the  lymphatic  enlargement  did  not  ap- 
pear until  the  second  or  third  week,  and  the  animals  survived  for  six  or 
seven  months.  He  showed,  moreover,  that  the  virulence  of  the  infection  ob- 
tained from  the  scrofulous  glands  increased  in  intensity  by  passing  through 
a  series  of  guinea-pigs.  Eve's  experiments  show  that  scrofulous  material 
iably  produces  tuberculosis  in  guinea-pigs  and  very  often  in  rabbits. 
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Tuberculous  adenitis  ie  met  with  at  all  ages.  It  is  more  common  in 
children  than  in  adults,  but  it  is  not  infrequent  in  the  middle  period  of 
life,  and  may  occur  in  old  age. 

The  tubercle  bacilliie  la  ubiquitous.  All  are  exposed  to  infection,  and 
upon  the  local  conditions,  whether  favorable  or  unfaTorable,  depend  the 
fate  of  those  organisms  which  find  lodgment  in  our  bodies.  It  is  possible, 
of  course,  that  tuberculous  adenitis  may  be  congenital,  but  such  instances 
must  be  extremely  rare.  A  special  predisposing  factor  in  lymphatic  tuber- 
culosis ia  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes,  which  in  itself 
excites  slight  adenitis  of  the  neighboring  glands.  In  a  child  with  con- 
stantly recurring  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh,  the  bacilli  which  lodge  on  the 
mucous  membranes  find  in  all  probability  the  gateways  less  strictly  guarded 
and  are  taken  up  by  the  lymphatics  and  passed  to  the  nearest  glands.  The 
importance  of  the  tonsils  as  an  infection-atrium  has  of  late  been  urged. 
In  conditions  of  health  the  local  resistance,  or,  as  some  would  put  it,  the 
phagocytes,  would  be  active  enough  to  deal  with  the  invaders,  but  the  irri- 
tation of  a  chronic  catarrh  weakens  the  resistance  of  the  lymph-tissue  and 
the  bacilli  are  enabled  to  develop  and  gradually  to  change  a  simple  into 
a  tuberculous  adenitis.  The  frequent  association  of  tuberculous  adenitis 
of  the  bronchial  glands  with  whooping-cough  and  with  measles,  and  the 
frequent  development  of  tubenje  in  the  meBenteric  glands  in  children  with 
intestinal  catarrh,  find  in  this  way  a  rational  explanation.  After  all,  as 
Yirchow  pointed  out,  an  increased  vulnerability  of  the  tissue,  however 
brought  about,  is  the  important  factor  in  the  disease. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  features  of  interest  in  tuberculous  ade- 
nitis: 

(fl)  The  local  character  of  the  disease.  Thus,  the  glands  of  the  neck,  or 
at  the  bifurcation  of  the  bronchi,  or  those  of  the  mesentery,  may  be  alone 
involved. 

(ft)'The  tendency  to  spontaneous  healing.  In  a  large  proportion  of 
the  cases  the  battle  which  ensues  between  the  bacilli  and  the  tissue-cells  is 
long;  bat  the  latter  are  finally  successful,  and  we  find  in  the  calcified 
remnants  in  the  bronchial  and  mesenteric  lymph-glands  evidences  of  vic- 
tory. Too  often  in  the  bronchial  glands  a  truce  only  ie  declared  and  hos- 
tilities may  break  out  afresh  in  the  form  of  an  acute  tuberculosis. 

(c)  The  tendency  of  tuberculous  adenitis  to  pass  on  to  suppuration. 
The  frequency  with  which,  particularly  in  the  glands  of  the  neck,  we  find 
the  tuberculous  processes  aeaociated  with  pus  is  a  special  feature  of  this 
form  of  adenitis.  In  nearly  all  instances  the  pus  is  sterile.  Whether  the 
suppuration  is  excited  by  the  bacilli  or  by  their  products,  or  whether  it  is 
the  result  of  a  mixed  infection  with  pus  organisms,  which  are  subsequently 
destroyed,  has  not  been  settled. 

(d)  The  existence  of  an  unhealed  focus  of  tuberculous  adenitis  is  a 
constant  menace  to  the  organism.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  three  fourths  of 
the  instances  of  acute  tuberculosis  the  infection  is  derived  from  this  source. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  urged  that  scrofula  in  childhood  gives  a  sort 
of  protection  against  tuberculosis  in  adult  life.  We  certainly  do  meet  with 
many  persons  of  exceptional  bodily  vigor  who  in  childhood  had  enlarged 
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glands,  but  the  evidence  which  Uarfan  brings  forward  in  support  of  this 
view  is  not  coDclusive. 

Olinioal  Forms.— 1.  Oflnerallzed  Taberonlons   Lymphadanitia.— In 

exceptional  instances  we  find  diffuse  tubeTculosis  of  neaily  all  the  lymph- 
glands  of  the  body  with  little  or  no  involvement  of  other  parts.  The  most 
extreme  cases  of  it,  which  I  have  seen,  have  been  in  negro  patients.  Two 
well-marked  cases  occurred  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital.  In  a  woman, 
the  chart  from  April,  1888,  until  March,  1689,  showed  persistent  fever, 
ranging  from  101°  to  103°,  occasionally  rising  to  104°.  On  December  16th 
the  glands  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck  were  removed.  After  an  attack 
of  erysipelas,  on  February  17th,  she  gradually  sank  and  died  Uarch  5th. 
The  lungs  presented  only  one  or  two  puckered  spots  at  the  apices.  The 
bronchial,  retro-peritoneal,  and  mesenteric  glands  were  greatly  enlarged 
and  caseous.  There  was  no  intestinal,  uterine,  or  bone  disease.  The  con- 
tinuous high  fever  in  this  case  depended  apparently  upon  the  tuberculous 
adenitis,  which  was  much  more  extensive  than  was  supposed  during  life. 
In  these  instances  the  enlargement  is  most  marked  in  the  retro-peritoneal, 
bronchial,  and  mesenteric  glands,  but  may  be  also  present  in  the  groups  of 
external  glands.  Occurring  acutely,  it  presents  a  picture  resembling  Hodg- 
kin's  disease.  In  a  case  which  died  in  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  this 
diagnosis  was  made.  The  cervical  and  axillary  glands  were  enormously  en- 
larged, and  death  was  caused  by  infiltration  of  the  larynx.  In  infants  and 
children  there  is  a  form  of  general  tuberculous  adenitis  in  which  the  vari- 
ous groups  of  glands  are  suceesaively,  more  rarely  simultaneously,  involved, 
and  in  which  death  is  caused  either  by  cachexia,  or  by  an  acute  infection 
of  the  meninges. 

3.  Local  "^bereilloilB  Adenitis. — (a)  Cervical — This  is  the  most  com- 
mon form  met  with  in  children.  It  is  seen  particularly  among  the  poor 
and  those  who  live  continuouely  in  the  impure  atmosphere  of  badly  venti- 
lated lodgings.  Children  in  foundling  hospitals  and  asylums  are  specially 
prone  to  the  disease.  In  this  country  it  is  most  common  in  the  negro  race. 
As  already  stated,  it  is  often  met  with  in  catarrh  of  the  nose  and  throat,  or 
chronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsils;  or  the  child  may  have  had  eczema 
of  the  scalp  or  a  purulent  otitis. 

The  submaxillary  glands  are  first  involved,  and  are  popularly  spoken 
of  as  enlarged  kernels.  They  are  usually  larger  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other.  Ae  they  increase  in  size,  the  individual  tumors  can  be  felt;  the 
surface  is  smooth  and  the  consistence  firm.  They  may  remain  isolated,  but 
more  commonly  they  form  large,  knotted  masBee,  over  which  the  akin  is, 
as  a  rule,  freely  movable.  In  many  cases  the  skin  ultimately  becomes 
adherent,  and  inflammation  and  suppuration  occur.  An  abscess  points  and, 
unless  opened,  burets,  leaving  a  sinus  which  heals  slowly.  The  disease 
is  frequently  aaeociated  with  coryza,  with  eczema  of  the  scalp,  ear,  or  lips, 
and  with  conjunctivitis  or  keratitis.  When  the  glands  are  large  and  grow- 
ing actively,  there  ia  fever.  The  subjects  are  usually  anfemic,  particularly 
if  suppuration  hag  occurred.  The  progress  of  this  form  of  adenitis  is  slow 
and  tedious.  Death,  however,  rarely  follows,  and  many  aggravated  cases 
in  children  ultimately  get  well.    Not  only  the  submaxillary  group,  but  the 
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g&inds  aboTe  the  clavicle  and  in  the  posterior  cervical  tnangle,  may  be 
involTed.  In  other  instancee  the  cervical  and  axillary  glands  are  involved 
together,  forming  a  continuous  chain  which  extends  beneath  the  clavicle 
and  the  pectoral  muBcle.  With  them  the  bronchial  glands  may  also  be 
enlarged  and  caseoue.  Not  infrequently  the  enlargement  of  the  BUpra- 
clavicttlar  and  axillary  group  of  glands  on  one  aide  precedes  the  develop- 
ment of  a  tuberculous  pleurisy  or  of  pulmonary  tubercuIoBis, 

(b)  Tracheo-brotu:hial.—T!he  mediastiual  lymph-glands  constitute  filters 
in  which  lodge  the  varioue  foreign  partidea  which  escape  the  normal 
phagocytes  of  bronchi  and  lungs.  Among  these  foreign  particles,  and  prob- 
ably attached  to  them,  tubercle  bacilli  are  not  uncommon,  and  we  find 
taberclee  and  caseous  matter  with  great  frequency  in  the  mediastinal 
glands,  particularly  those  about  the  bronchi.  It  is  stated  that  this  procera 
is  always  secondary  to  a  focus,  however  small,  in  the  lungs,  but  my  experi- 
ence does  not  bear  out  such  a  statement.  As  already  mentioned,  North- 
mp  found  them  involved  in  every  one  of  127  cases  at  the  New  York  Found- 
ling Hospital.  This  tuberculous  adenitis  may,  in  the  bronchial  glands, 
attain  the  dimensions  of  a  tumor  of  large  size.  But  even  when  this  occurs 
there  may  be  no  pressure  symptoms.  In  children  the  bronchial  adenitis 
is  apt  to  be  associated  with  suppuration.  The  effects  of  these  enlarged 
glands  are  very  varied,  and  for  full  details  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
elaborate  section  in  the  Traits  of  Barthez  and  Sann4e  (tome  iii).  It  is  suf- 
ficient here  to  say  that  there  are  instances  on  record  of  compression  of  the 
superior  cava,  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  of  the  azygos  vein.  The  trachea 
and  bronchi,  though  often  fiattened,  are  rarely  seriously  compressed.  The 
pneumogastric  nerve  may  be  involved,  particularly  the  recurrent  laryngeal 
branch.  More  important  really  are  the  perforations  of  the  enlarged  and 
softened  glands  into  the  bronchi  or  trachea,  or  a  sort  of  secondary  cyst 
may  be  formed  between  the  long  and  the  trachea.  Asphyxia  has  been 
caused  by  blocking  of  the  larynx  by  a  caseous  gland  which  has  ulcerated 
through  the  bronchus  (Voelcker),  and  Cyril  Ogle  has  reported  a  case  in 
which  the  ulcerated  gland  practically  occhided  both  bronchi.  Perfora- 
tions of  the  yeasels  are  much  lees  common,  but  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
the  aorta  have  been  opened.  Perforation  of  the  CEsophagus  has  been  de- 
scribed in  several  cases.  One  of  the  most  serious  effects  is  infection  of  the 
lung  or  pleura  by  the  caseous  glands  situated  deep  along  the  bronchi.  This 
may,  as  is  often  clearly  seen,  be  by  direct  contact,  and  it  may  be  difficult 
to  determine  in  some  sections  where  the  caseous  bronchial  gland  terminates 
and  the  pulmonary  tissue  begins.  In  other  instances  it  takes  place  along 
the  root  of  the  lung  and  is  subpleural.  Among  other  sequences  may  be 
mentioned  diverticulum  of  the  cesophagus  following  adhesion  of  an  enlarged 
gland  and  its  subsequent  retraction;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  anterior  medi- 
astinal and  aortic  groups,  the  frequent  production  of  pericarditis,  either 
by  contact  or  by  rupture  of  a  softened  gland  into  the  sac. 

A  serious  danger  is  systemic  in;fection,  which  takes  place  through  the 
vessels. 

(c)  SleBenUric;  Tabes  mtsenterica. — In  this  affection,  the  abdominal 
flCTofula  of  old  writers,  the  glands  of  the  mesentery  and  retro-peritomeum 
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become  enlarged  and  caseate;  more  rarely  they  suppurate  or  calcify.  A 
slight  tuberculouB  adenitis  ia  extremely  common  in  children,  and  is  often 
aeeidentally  found  (post  mortem)  when  the  children  have  died  of  other 
diseases.  It  may  be  a  primaTy  lesion  associated  with  intestinal  catarrh,  or 
it  may  be  secondary  to  tuberculous  disease  of  the  intestines. 

The  primary  cases  are  very  copimon  in  children,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  Woodhead's  figures,  already  given.  The  general  involvement  of  the 
glands  interferes  seriously  with  nutrition,  and  the  patients  are  puny,  wasted, 
and  anesmic.  The  abdomen  is  enlarged  and  tympanitic;  diarrbcea  is  a  con- 
stant feature;  the  stools  are  thin  and  offensive.  There  is  moderate  fever, 
but  the  general  wasting  and  debility  are  the  most  characteristic  features. 
The  enlarged  glands  cannot  often  be  felt,  owing  to  the  distended  condi- 
tion of  the  bowels.  These  cases  are  often  spoken  of  as  consumption  of  the 
bowels,  but  in  a  majority  of  them  the  intestines  do  not  present  tuberculous 
lesions.  In  a  considerable  number  of  the  cases  of  tabes  mesenterica  the 
peritonieum  is  also  involved,  and  in  such  the  abdomen  is  large  and  bard, 
and  nodnlea  may  be  felt. 

In  adults  tuberculous  disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands  may  occur  as  a 
primary  affection,  or  in  association  with  pulmonary  disease.  {Gairdner 
gives  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  kind  in  a  man  aged  twenty-one.  In- 
stances of  this  sort  are  not  uncommon  in  the  literature.  Large  tumors 
may  exist  without  tuberculous  disease  in  the  intestines  or  in  any  other 
part. 

The  diagnosis  of  local  and  general  tuberculous  adenitis  from  lymphade- 
noma  will  be  subsequently  considered. 

2.  Taberonlcsis  of  the  Seroos  Membranes. 

Oeneral  Seroni  MembmiQ  Tubemnlosia  (Polyorrhomenilig). — The  se- 
rous membranes  may  be  chiefly  involved,  simultaneously  or  consecutively, 
presenting  a  distinctive  and  readily  recognizable  clinical  type  of  tuber- 
culosis. There  are  three  groups  of  cases.  First,  those  in  which  an  acute 
tuberculosis  of  the  peritoneum  and  pleur»  develops  rapidly,  caused  by  local 
disease  of  the  tubes  in  women,  or  of  the  mediastinal  or  bronchial  lymph- 
glands.  Secondly,  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  more  chronic,  with  exuda- 
tion into  both  peritoniDum  and  pleune,  the  formation  of  cheesy  masses,  and 
the  occurrence  of  ulcerative  and  suppurative  processes.  Thirdly,  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  pi  euro-peritoneal  affection  is  still  more  chronic,  the  tu- 
bercles hard  and  fibroid,  the  membranes  much  thickened,  and  with  little  or 
no  exudate.  In  any  one  of  these  three  forms  the  pericardium  may  be  in- 
volved with  the  pleurae  and  peritonieum.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  there  may  be  in  these  cases  no  visceral  tuberculosis. 

Tuberoolosls  of  the  Pleura.— l.  Acute  tuberculous  pleurisy.  It  is  dif- 
ficult in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  to  estimate  the  proportion  of 
instances  of  acute  pleurisy  due  to  tuberculosis  (see  Acute  Pleurisy).  The 
casus  are  rarely  fatal.  In  the  study  of  those  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital, which  I  made  for  the  Shattuck  Lecture  (Boston  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal,  1893),  there  were  three  groups  of  cases;  (a)  Acute  tuberculous 
pleurisy  with  subsequent  chronic  course,  (b)  Secondary  and  terminal 
forms  of  acute  pleurisy  (these  are  not  uncommon  in  hospital  practice). 
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And  (c)  a  form  of  acute  tuberculous  euppurative  pleuriey.  A  consideraMe 
ntunber  of  the  purulent  pleurisies,  designated  as  latent  and  chronic,  are 
caused  by  tubercle  bacilli,  but  the  fact  is  not  so  widely  recognized  that 
there  is  an  acute,  ulcerative,  and  suppurative  disease  which  may  run  a  very 
rapid  course.  The  pleurisy  sets  in  abruptly,  with  pain  in  the  aide,  fever, 
cough,  and  sometimes  with  a  chill.  There  may  be  nothing  to  suggest  a 
tuberculous  process,  and  the  subject  may  have  a  fine  physique  and  come 
of  healthy  stock.  2.  The  subacute  and  chronic  tuberculous  pleiirisies  are 
more  common.  The  largest  group  of  cases  comprises  thoee  with  sero- 
fibrinous effusion.  The  onset  is  insidious,  the  true  character  of  the  disease 
ia  frequently  overlooked,  and  in  almost  every  instance  there  are  tubercu- 
lous foci  in  the  lungs  and  in  the  bronchial  glands.  These  are  cases  in 
which  the  termination  is  often  in  pulmonary  tiiberculoHis  or  general 
miliary  tuberculosis.  In  not  a  few  of  them  the  exudate  becomes  puru- 
lent. 

And,  lastly,  there  is  a  chronic  adhesive  pleurisy,  a  primary  proliferative 
form  which  is  of  long  standing,  may  lead  to  very  great  thickening  of  the 
membrane,  and  sometimes  to  invasion  of  the  lung.  For  a  fuller  considera- 
tion the  reader  is  referred  to  my  Shattuck  Lecture  or  to  the  section  on 
tuberculosis  in  Loomis  and  Thompson's  System  of  Medicine. 

Secondary  tuberculous  pleurisy  is  very  common.  The  visceral  layer  is 
always  involved  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Adhesions  usually  form  and 
a  chronic  pleurisy  results,  which  may  be  simple,  but  usually  tubercles  are 
scattered  through  the  adhesions.  An  acute  tuberculous  pleurisy  may  re- 
sult from  direct  extension.  The  fluid  may  be  sero-fibrinous  or  hfemor- 
rhagic,  or  may  become  purulent.  And,  lastly,  a  very  common  event  in 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  the  perforation  of  a  superficial  spot  of  softening, 
and  the  production  of  pyo-pneumothorax. 

The  general  symptomatology  of  these  forms  will  be  considered  under 
disease  of  the  pleura. 

Taberonlosla  of  the  Pflrioardlmn. — Miliary  tubercles  may  occur  aa  a 
part  of  a  general  infection,  but  the  term  is  properly  limited  to  those  cases 
in  which,  either  as  a  primary  or  secondary  process,  there  is  extensive  dis- 
ease of  the  membrane.  Tuberculosis  is  not  so  common  in  the  pericardium 
as  in  the  pleura  and  peritonteum,  but  it  is  certainly  more  common  than 
the  literature  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  Seventeen  cases  had  eome  under 
my  observation  to  January,  1893  (American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sci- 
ences). 

We  may  recognize  four  groups  of  cases:  First,  those  in  which  the  con- 
dition is  entirely  latent,  and  the  disease  is  discovered  accidentally  in 
individaals  who  have  died  of  other  affections  or  of  chronic  pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 

A  second  group,  in  which  the  symptoms  are  those  of  cardiac  insuf- 
ficiency following  the  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  consequent  upon  a 
chronic  adhesive  pericarditis.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  cardiac  dropsy, 
and  suggest  either  idiopathic  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  or,  if  there  is  a 
loud  blowing  systolic  murmur  at  the  apex,  mitral  valve  disease,  either  in- 
sufficiency or  stenosis.    There  are  cases  of  adherent  pericardium  in  which 
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a  bruit  is  heard  which  resembles  the  rumbling  presystolic  murmur  (Hale 
White).    The  condition  of  adherent  pericardium  is  usually  oTerlooked. 

In  a  third  group  the  clinical  picture  is  that  of  an  acute  tuberculoais, 
either  general  or  with  cerebro-epinal  manifestations,  which  has  had  its 
origin  from  the  tuberculous  pericardium  or  tuberculous  mediastinal  lymph- 
glands. 

A  fourth  group,  with  symptoms  of  acute  pericarditis,  includes  cases  in 
which  the  affection  is  acute  and  accompanied  with  more  or  less  exudation 
of  a  sero-fibrinons,  htemorrhagic,  or  purulent  character.  There  may  be  no 
suspicion  whatever  of  the  tuberculous  nature  of  the  trouble. 

{d)  TnberoolOBla  cS  the  PeritonfflnnL — In  connection  with  miliary  and 
chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fmd  the  peritonaaimi 
studded  with  small  gray  granulations.  They  are  constantly  present  on 
the  serous  surface  of  tuberculous  ulcers  of  the  intestines.  Apart  from 
these  conditions  the  membrane  is  often  the  seat  of  extensive  tuberculous 
disease,  which  occurs  in  the  following  forma: 

(1)  Acute  miliary  tuberculosis  with  sero-fibrinons  or  bloody  exudation. 

(2)  Chronic  tuberculosis,  characterized  by  larger  growths,  which  tend 
to  caseate  snd  ulcerate.  It  may  lead  to  perforation  of  the  intestinal  coils. 
The  exudate  is  purulent  or  sero-purulent,  and  is  often  sacculated. 

(3)  Chronic  fibroid  tuberculosis,  which  may  be  subacute  from  the  onset, 
or  which  may  represent  the  final  stage  of  an  acute  miliary  eruption.  The 
tubercles  ere  hard  and  pigmented.  There  is  little  or  no  exudation,  and 
the  serous  surfaces  are  matted  together  by  adhesions. 

The  process  may  be  primary  and  local,  which  was  the  case  in  5  of  my 
17  post  mortems.  In  children  the  infection  appears  to  pass  from  the  intes- 
tines, and  in  adults  this  is  the  source  in  the  cases  associated  with  chronic 
phthisis.  In  women  the  disease  extends  commonly  from  the  Fallopian 
tubes.  In  at  least  30  or  40  per  cent  of  the  instances  of  laparotomy  in  this 
affection  reported  by  gynaecologists  tiie  infection  was  from  them.  The 
prostate  or  the  seminal  vesicles  may  be  the  starting-point.  In  many  cases 
the  peritonffium  is  involved  with  the  pleura  and  pericardium,  particularly 
with  the  former  membrane. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  abdominal 
organs  predispose  to  the  development  of  the  disease;  thus  patients  with 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver  very  often  die  of  an  acute  tuberculous  peritonitis. 
The  frequency  with  which  the  condition  is  met  with  in  operations  upon 
ovarian  tumors  has  been  commented  upon  by  gynsecologists.  Many  cases 
have  followed  trauma  of  the  abdomen.  A  very  interesting  feature  is  the 
development  of  tuberculosis  in  hernial  sacs.  The  condition  is  not  very 
uncommon.  In  a  majority  of  the  instances  it  has  been  discovered  acci- 
dentally during  the  operation  for  radical  cure  or  for  strangulation.  In 
7  instances  the  sac  alone  was  involved. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  males  are  attacked  oftener  than  females. 
In  my  own  series  of  21  cases,  15  were  males.  The  recent  laparotomies, 
however,  which  have  been  performed  in  this  disease  have  been  chiefly  in 
females;  so  that  in  the  collected  statistics  I  find  the  cases  to  be  twice  aa 
numerous  in  females  as  in  males;  in  the  ratio,  indeed,  of  131  to  60. 
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Tuberculous  peritonitiB  occun  at  all  ages.  It  is  coramon  in  children 
aBBociated  with  intestinal  and  meeeDteric  diseaee.  The  incidence  is  most 
frequent  between  the  agee  oi  twenty  and  forty.  It  may  occur  in  advanced 
life.  In  one  of  my  cases  the  patient  was  eighty-two  years  of  age.  Of 
367  casee  collected  from  the  literature,*  there  were  tinder  ten  years,  S?; 
between  ten  and  twenty,  75;  from  twenty  to  thirty,  87;  between  thirty 
and  forty,  71;  from  forty  to  fifty,  61;  from  fifty  to  sixty,  19;  from  sixty 
to  seventy,  4;  above  seventy,  2.  In  America  it  is  more  common  in  the 
n^ro  than  in  the  white  race. 

Symptoms. — In  certain  special  features  the  tuberculous  variea  con- 
aiderably  from  other  forms  of  peritonitis.  It  presents  a  symptom-complex 
of  extraordinary  diversity. 

In  the  first  place,  the  process  may  be  latent  and  not  cause  a  single 
symptom.  Such  are  the  cases  met  with  accidentally  in  the  operation  for 
hernia  or  for  ovarian  tumor.  In  direct  contrast  are  the  instances  in 
which  the  onset  is  so  sudden  and  violent  that  the  diagnosis  of  enterilia 
or  hernia  is  made.  The  operation  for  strangulated  hernia  has,  indeed, 
been  performed.  Many  cases  set  in  acutely  with  fever,  abdominal  ten- 
derness, and  the  symptoms  of  ordinary  acute  peritonitis.  Cases  with 
a  alow  onset,  abdominal  tenderness,  tjonpanites,  and  low  continuous 
fever  resemble  typhoid  fever  very  closely,  and  may  lead  to  error  in  diag- 
nosis. 

Ascites  is  frequent,  but  the  efFusion  is  rarely  large.  It  is  sometimes 
hflsmorrhagic.  In  this  form  the  diagnosis  may  rest  between  an  acute  miliary 
cancer,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  a  chronic  simple  peritonitis— conditions 
which  usually  offer  no  special  difficulties  in  diSerentiation.  A  most  impor- 
tant point  is  the  simultaneous  presence  of  a  pleurisy.  The  tuberculin  test 
may  be  used.  Tympanites  may  be  present  in  the  very  acute  cases,  when 
it  is  due  to  loss  of  tone  in  the  intestines,  owing  to  inflammatory  infiltra- 
tion; or  it  may  occur  in  the  old,  long-standing  cases  when  universal  adhe- 
sion has  taken  place  between  the  parietal  and  visceral  layers.  Fever  is  a 
marked  symptom  in  the  acute  cases,  and  the  temperature  may  reach  103° 
or  104°.  In  many  instances  the  fever  is  slight.  In  the  more  chronic  cases 
subnormal  temperatures  are  common,  and  for  days  the  temperature  may 
not  rise  above  97°,  and  the  morning  record  may  be  as  low  as  95.5°.  An 
occasional  symptom  is  pigmentation  of  the  skin,  which  in  some  cases  has 
led  to  the  diagnosis  of  Addison's  disease.  A  striking  peculiarity  of  tuber- 
culous peritonitis  is  the  frequency  with  which  either  the  condition  simu- 
lates or  is  associated  with  tumor.    These  may  be: 

(a)  Omental,  due  to  puckering  and  rolling  of  this  membrane  until  it 
forms  an  elongated  firm  mass,  attached  to  the  transverse  colon  and  lying 
athwart  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen.  This  cord-like  stmcture  is  found 
also  with  cancerous  peritonitis,  but  is  much  more  common  in  tuberculosis. 
Qairdner  has  called  special  attention  to  this  form  of  tumor,  and  in  children 
has  seen  it  undergo  gradual  resolution.  A  resonant  percussion  note  may 
sometimes  be  elicited  above  the  mass.     Though  usually  situated  near  the 

*  Johiu  Hopkins  Hoopital  Reports,  vol.  U, 
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umbilicus,  the  oraeotal  mass  may  form  a  prominent  tumor  in  the  right 
iliac  region. 

(p)  Sacculated  exudation,  in  which  the  effusion  is  limited  and  confined 
b;  adhesions  between  the  coils,  the  parietal  peritonteum,  the  mesentery, 
and  the  abdominal  or  pelvic  organs.  This  encysted  exudate  is  most  com- 
mon in  the  middle  zone,  and  has  frequently  been  mistaken  for  ovarian 
tumor.  It  may  occupy  the  entire  anterior  portion  of  the  peritomeum,  or 
there  may  be  a  more  limited  saccular  exudate  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
It  may  lie  completely  within  the  pelvis  proper,  adsociated  with  tuberculous 
disease  of  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

(c)  In  rare  cases  the  tumor  formations  may  be  due  to  great  retraction 
or  thickening  of  the  intestinal  coils.  The  small  intestine  is  found  short- 
ened, the  walls  enormously  thickened,  and  the  entire  coil  may  form  a  firm 
knot  close  against  the  spine,  giving  on  examination  the  idea  of  a  solid 
mass.  Not  the  email  intestine  only,  but  the  entire  bowel  from  the  duode- 
num to  the  rectum,  has  been  found  forming  such  a  hard  nodular  tumor. 

{d)  Mesenteric  glands,  which  occasionally  form  very  large,  tumor-like 
masses,  more  commonly  found  in  children  than  in  adults.  This  condition 
may  be  confined  to  the  abdominal  glands.  Aecites  may  coexist.  The  con- 
dition must  be  distinguished  from  that  in  children,  in  which,  with  ascites  or 
tympanites — sometimes  both — therecan  be  felt  irregular  nodular  masses, due 
to  large  caseous  formations  between  the  intestinal  coils.  No  doubt  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  of  the  so-called  tabes  mesenterica,  particularly  in 
those  with  enlargement  and  hardness  of  the  abdomen— the  condition  which 
the  French  call  carreau — there  is  involvement  also  of  the  peritonaeum. 

The  diagnosis  of  these  peritoneal  tumore  is  sometimes  very  dlERcult. 
The  omental  mass  is  a  leas  frequent  source  of  error  than  any  other;  but, 
as  already  meAtioned,  a  similar  condition  may  occur  in  cancer.  The  most 
important  problem  is  the  diagnosis  of  the  saccular  exudation  from  ovarian 
tumor.  In  fully  one  third  of  the  recorded  cases  of  laparotomy  in  tuber- 
culous peritonitis,  the  diagnosis  of  cystic  ovarian  disease  had  been  made. 
The  most  suggestive  points  for  consideration  are  the  history  of  the  patient 
and  the  evidence  of  old  tuberculous  lesions.  The  physical  condition  is  not 
of  much  help,  as  in  many  instances  the  patients  have  been  robust  and 
well  nourished.  Irregular  febrile  attacks,  gastro-intestinal  disturbance, 
and  pains  are  more  common  in  tuberculous  disease.  T'nless  inflamed  there 
is  usually  not  much  fever  with  ovarian  cysts.  The  local  signs  are  very 
deceptive,  and  in  certain  cases  have  conformed  in  every  particular  to  those 
of  cystic  disease.  The  outlines  in  saccular  exudation  are  rarely  so  well 
defined.  The  position  and  form  may  be  variable,  owing  to  alterations  in 
the  size  of  the  coils  of  which  in  parts  the  walls  are  composed.  Nodular 
cheesy  masses  may  sometimes  be  felt  at  the  periphery.  Depression  of  the 
vaginal  wall  is  mentioned  as  occurring  in  encysted  peritonitis;  but  it  is 
also  found  in  ovarian  tumor.  Lastly,  the  condition  of  the  Fallopian  tubes, 
of  the  lungs  and  of  the  pleune,  should  be  thoroughly  examined.  The  asso- 
ciation of  salpingitis  witti  an  ill-defined  anomalous  mass  in  the  abdomen 
should  arouse  suspicion,  as  should  also  involvement  of  the  pleura,  the  apex 
of  one  lung,  or  a  testis  in  the  male. 
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rV.  PuLMONABT  TcBBBCULOSis  {PMhists,  ConsumpOon). 

Three  cliaical  groups  may  be  conveniently  recognized:  (!)  tvberculo- 
pneumonic  phthisis — acute  phthisiB;  (2)  chronic  ulcerative  phthisis;  and  (3) 
fibroid  phthisis. 

According  to  the  mode  of  infection  there  are  two  distinct  types  of- 
leeions: 

(a)  When  the  bacilli  reach  the  lungs  through  the  blood-vessels  or  lym- 
phatics the  primary  lesion  is  usually  in  the  tissues  of  the  alveolar  walls,  in 
the  capillary  veasele,  the  epithelium  of  the  air-cells,  and  in  the  connective- 
tisBue  framework  of  the  septa.  The  process  of  cell  division  proceeds  as' 
already  described  in  the  general  histology  of  tubercle.  The  irritation  of 
the  bacilli  produces,  within  a  few  days,  the  small,  gray  miliary  nodules, 
involving  several  alveoli  and  consisting  largely  of  round,  cuhoidal,  uni- 
nuclear epithelioid  cells.  Depending  upon  the  number  of  bacilli  which 
reach  the  lung  in  this  way,  either  a  localized  or  a  general  tuberculosis  is 
excited.  The  tubercles  may  be  uniformly  scattered  through  both  lungs 
and  form  a  part  of  a  general  miliary  tuberculosis,  or  they  may  be  confined- 
to  the  lungs,  or  even  in  great  part  to  one  lung.  The  changes  which  the 
tubercles  undergo  have  already  been  referred  to.  The  further  etagcs 
may  be:  (1)  Arrest  of  the  process  of  cell  division,  gradual  sclerosis  of  the 
tubercle,  and  ultimately  complete  fibroid  transformation.  (2)  Caseation 
of  the  centre  of  the  tubercle,  extension  at  the  periphery  by  proliferation  of 
the  epithelioid  and  lymphoid  cells,  so  that  the  individual  tubercles  or 
small  groups  become  confluent  and  form  diifuse  areas  which  undergo  case- 
ation and  softening.  (3)  Occasionally  as  a  result  of  intense  infection  of  a 
localized  region  through  the  blood-vessels  the  tubercles  are  thickly  set. 
The  jntervoning  tissue  becomes  acutely  infiamed,  the  air-cells  are  filled 
with  the  produets  of  a  desqimmative  pneumonia,  and  many  lobules  arc 
involved. 

(6)  When  the  bacilli  reach  the  lung  through  the  bronchi — inhalation 
or  aspiration  tuberculosis — the  picture  differs.  The  smaller  bronchi  and 
bronchioles  are  more  extensively  affected;  the  process  is  not  confined  to 
single  groups  of  alveoli,  but  has  a  more  lobular  arrangement,  and  the 
tuberculous  masses  from  the  outset  are  larger,  more  diffuse,  and  may  in 
Bome  cases  involve  an  entire  lobe  or  the  greater  part  of  a  lung.  It  is  in 
this  mode  of  infection  that  we  see  the  characteristic  peri-bronchial  granu- 
latiouE  and  the  areas  of  the  so-called  nodular  broncho-pneumonia.  These 
broncho-pneumonic  areas,  with  on  the  one  hand  caseation,  ulceration,  and 
cavity  formation,  and  on  the  other  sclerosis  and  limitation,  make  up  the 
esaential  elements  in  the  anatomical  picture  of  tuberculous  phthisis. 

1.  Aoirte  Pnenmonio  TolwnnilosiB  of  the  Lnngs. 

This  form,  known  also  by  the  name  of  galloping  consumption,  is  met 
with  both  in  children  and  adults.  In  the  former  many  of  the  cases  are 
mietaken  for  simple  broncho- pneumonia. 

Two  types  may  be  recognized,  the  pneumonic  and  broncho-pneumonic 
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(a)  In  the  pneumonic  form  one  lobe  may  be  involved,  or  in  some  in- 
stances an  entire  lung.  The  organ  is  heavy,  the  affected  portion  airleas; 
the  pleura  is  nsually  covered  with  a  thin  exudate,  and  on  section  the  picture 
resembles  closely  that  o'  ordinary  hepatization.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  the  poet-mortem  report  of  a  case  in  which  death  occurred  twenty-oine 
days  after  the  onset  of  the  illness,  having  all  the  characters  of  an  acnte 
pneumonia:  "Left  lung  weighs  1,600  grammes  (double  the  weight  of  the 
other  organ)  and  is  heavy  and  airless,  crepitant  only  at  the  anterior  mar- 
gins. Section  shows  a  small  cavity  the  size  of  a  walnut  at  the  apex,  about 
which  are  scattered  tubercles  in  a  consolidated  tissue.  The  greater  part 
of  the  lung  presents  a  grayish-white  appearance  due  to  the  aggregation 
of  tubercles  which  in  some  places  have  a  continuous,  uniform  appearance, 
in  others  are  surrounded  by  an  injected  and  consolidated  lung-tissue. 
Toward  the  margins  of  the  lower  lobe  strands  of  this  firm  reddish  tissue 
separate  an«mic,  dry  areas.  There  are  in  the  right  lung  three  or  four 
qmall  groups  of  tubercles  but  no  caseous  masses.  The  bronchial  glands 
are  not  tuberculous."  Here  the  intense  local  infection  was  due  to  the 
small  focus  at  the  apex  of  the  lung,  probably  an  aspiration  process. 

Only  the  most  careful  inspection  may  reveal  the  presence  of  miliary 
tubercles,  or  the  attention  may  be  arrested  by  the  detection  of  tubercles  in 
the  other  lung  or  in  the  bronchial  glands.  The  process  ma^  involve  only 
one  lobe.  There  may  be  older  areas  which  are  of  a  peculiarly  yellowish- 
white  color  and  distinctly  caseous.  The  most  remarkable  picture  is  pre- 
sented by  caees  of  this  kind  in  which  the  disease  lasts  for  some  months. 
A  lobe  or  an  entire  lung  may  be  enlarged,  firm,  airless  throughout,  and 
converted  into  a  dry,  yellowish-white,  cheesy  substance.  Cases  are  met 
with  in  which  the  entire  lung  from  apex  to  base  is  in  this  condition,  with 
perhaps  only  a  Email,  narrow  area  of  air-containing  tissue  on  the  margin. 
'More  commonly,  if  the  cage  has  lasted  for  two  or  three  moq^hs,  rapid 
softening  has  taken  place  at  the  apex  with  extensive  cavity  formation. 

In  a  recent  study  A.  Fraenkel  and  Troje  found-  tubercle  bacilli  alone 
in  11  of  .12  cBseE.  They  suggeBt  that  in  these  cases  of  infection  by  aspira- 
tion the  large  areas  of  exudative  infiammation,  at  some  distance  even  from 
the  seat  of  growth  of  the  bacilli,  are  due  to  the  presence  of  some  diffusible 
poison  produced  by  the  germs. 

SymptomB.— The  attack  sets  in  abruptly  with  a  chill,  usually  in  an 
individual  who  has  enjoyed  good  health,  although  in  many  cases  the  onset 
has  been  preceded  by  exposure  to  cold,  or  there  have  been  debilitating  cir- 
cumstances. The  temperature  rises  rapidly  after  the  chill,  there  are  pain 
in  the  side,  and  cough,  with  at  first  mucoid,  subsequently  ruety-colored 
expectoration  which  may  contain  tubercle  bacilli.  The  dyspncea  may  be- 
come extreme  and  the  patient  may  have  suffocative  attacl^.  The  physical 
examination  shows  involvement  of  one  lobe  or  of  one  lung,  with  signs  of 
consolidation,  dulness,  increased  fremitus,  at  first  feeble  or  suppressed 
vesicular  murmur,  and  subsequently  well-marked  bronchial  breathing.  The 
upper  or  lower  lobe  may  be  involved,  or  in  some  cases  the  entire  lung. 

At  this  time,  as  a  rule,  no  suapicion  enters  the  mind  of  the  practitioner 
that  the  case  is  anything  but  one  of  frank  lobar  pneumonia.    Occa^onally 
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there  may  be  suBpicioua  circumstances  in  the  history  of  the  patient 
or  in  hia  family;  but,  m  a  rule,  no  stress  is  laid  upon  them  in  riew  of 
the  intenae  and  characteristic  mode  of  onset.  Between  the  eighth  and 
tenth  day,  instead  of  the  expected  crisis,  the  condition  becomes  aggravated, 
the  temperature  ia  insular,  and  the  pulse  mora  rapid.  There  may  be 
sweating,  and  the  expectoration  becomes  muco-pnrulent  and  greeni^  in 
color — a  point  of  special  importance,  to  which  Traube  called  attention. 
Even  in  the  second  or  third  week,  with  the  persistence  of  these  flymptoms, 
the  physician  tries  to  console  himself  with  the  idea  that  the  case  is  one  of 
unresolved  pneumonia,  and  that  all  will  yet  be  well.  Gradually,  however, 
the  severity  of  the  Bymptoms,  the  presence  of  physical  signs  indicating 
softening,  the  existence  of  elastic  tissue  and  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputa 
present  the  mournful  proofs  that  the  case  is  one  of  acute  pneumonic 
phthisis.  Death  may  occur  before  softening  takes  place,  even  in  the  second 
or  third  week.  In  other  cases  there  is  extensive  destruction  at  the  apex, 
with  rapid  formation  of  cavity,  and  the  case  may  drag  on  for  two  or  three 
miHiths  or  may  become  one  of  chronic  phthisis. 

"XyiaglkO^B. — It  is  by  no  means  widely  recognised  in  the  profession 
that  there  is  a  form  of  acute  phthisis  which  may  closely  eimulate  ordinary 
pneuinonia.  Waters,  of  Liverpool,  gave  an  admirable  description  of  these 
cases,  and  called  attention  to  the  difficulty  in  distingniBhing  them  from 
ordinary  pneumonia.  Certainly  the  mode  of  onset  affords  no  criterion 
whatever.  A  healthy,  robust-looking  young  Irishman,  a  cab-driver,  who 
had  been  kept  waiting  on  a  cold,  blnstering  night  until  three  in  the  morn- 
ing, was  seized  the  next  afternoon  with  a  violent  chill,  and  the  following 
day  was  admitted  to  my  wards  at  the  University  Hospital,  Philadelphia, 
He  was  made  the  subject  of  a  clinical  lecture  on  the  fifth  day,  when  there 
was  absent  no  single  feature  in  history,  symptoms,  or  physical  signs  of 
acute  lobar  pneumonia  of  the  right  npper  lobe.  It  was  not  until  ten  days 
later,  when  bacilli  were  found  in  his  expectoration,  that  we  were  made 
aware  of  the  true  nature  of  the  case.  I  know  of  no  criterion  by  which 
cases  of  this  kind  can  be  distinguished  in  the  early  stage.  The  tubercle 
bacilli  may  not  be  present  at  first,  but  in  one  of  Fraenkel  and  Troje's  eases 
they  existed  alone  in  the  typical  pneumonic  spntum.  A  point  to  which 
Traube  called  attention)  and  which  is  also  referred  to  as  important  by 
H^rard  and  Comil,  is  the  absence  of  breath-sonnds  in  the  consolidated 
region;  but  this,  I  am  sure,  does  not  hold  good  in  all  cases.  The  tubular 
breathing  may  be  intense  and  marked  as  early  as  the  fourth  day;  and 
again,  how  common  it  is  to  have,  as  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  suggestive 
symptoms  of  lobar  pneumonia,  suppression  or  enfeeblement  of  the  vesicular 
murmur!  In  many  cases,  however,  there  are  suspicious  cireumstances  in 
the  onset:  the  patient  has  been  in  bad  health,  or  may  have  had  previous 
pnlmonary  trouble,  or  there  are  recurring  chills.  Careful  examination 
of  the  sputa  and  a  study  of  the  physical  signs  from  day  to  day  can  alone 
determine  the  true  nature  of  the  case.  A  point  of  some  moment  is  the 
character  of  the  fever,  which  in  true  pneumonia  is  more  continuous,  par- 
ticularly in  severe  cases,  whereas  in  this  form  of  tnbereulosis  remissions  of 
1.6°  or  2°  are  not  infrequent. 
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(b)  Acute  tubercvlous  broncho-pneumonia  is  more  common,  particnlarly 
in  children,  and  forms  a  majority  of  the  cases  of  phthisis  fiorida,  or  "  gal- 
loping consumption."  It  is  an  acute  caseous  broncho-pneumonia,  starting 
in  the  smaller  tubes,  which  became  blocked  with  a  cheesy  substance,  while 
the  air-cells  of  the  lobule  are  filled  with  the  products  of  a  catarrhal  pneu- 
monia. In  the  early  stages  the  areas  have  a  grayish-red,  later  an  opaque- 
white,  caseous  appearance.  By  the  fusion  of  contiguous  masses  an  entire 
lobe  may  be  rendered  nearly  solid,  but  there  can  usually  be  seen  between 
the  groups  areas  of  crepitant  air  tissue.  This  is  not  an  uncommon  picture 
in  the  acute  phthisis  of  adults,  but  it  is  still  more  frequent  in  children. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  post-mortem  report  of  a  case  on  a  child 
aged  four  months,  which  died  in  the  sixth  week  of  illness:  "  On  section,  the 
right  upper  lobe  is  occupied  with  caseous  masses  from  5  to  13  mm.  in  diame- 
ter, separated  from  each  other  by  an  intervening  tissue  of  a  deep-red  color. 
The  bronchi  are  filled  with  cheesy  substance.  The  middle  and  lower  lobes 
are  studded  with  tubercles,  many  of  which  are  becoming  caseous.  Toward 
the  diaphragmatic  surface  of  the  lower  lobe  there  ia  a  small  cavity  the  size 
of  a  marble.  The  left  lung  is  more  crepitant  and  imiformly  studded  with 
tubercles  of  all  sizes,  some  as  large  as  peas.  The  bronchial  glands  are  very 
large,  and  one  contains  a  tuberculous  abscess." 

There  is  a  form  of  tuberculous  aspiration  pneumonia,  to  which  Biium- 
ler  has  called  attention,  developing  as  a  sequence  of  hiemoptysis,  and  due 
to  the  aspiration  of  blood  and  the  contents  of  pulmonary  cavities  into  the 
finer  tubes.  Following  the  hsenioptysis,  which  may  have  occurred  in  an 
individual  without  suspected  lesion,  there  are  fever,  dyspnoea,  and  signs 
of  a  diffuse  broncho-pneumonia.  Some  of  these  cases  run  a  very  rapid 
course,  and  are  examples  of  galloping  consumption  following  haemoptysis. 
This  accident  may  occur  not  alone  early  in  the  disease,  but  may  follow 
hiemorrhage  in  a  well-developed  case  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

In  children  the  enlarged  bronchial  glands  usually  surround  the  root  of 
the  lung,  and  even  pass  deeply  into  the  substance,  and  the  lobules  are  often 
involved  by  direct  contact. 

In  other  cases  the  caseous  broncho-pneumonia  involves  groups  of  alveoli 
or  lobules  in  different  portions  of  the  lungs,  more  commonly  at  both 
apices,  forming  areas  from  1  to  3  cm.  in  diameter.  The  size  of  the  mass 
depends  largely  upon  that  of  the  bronchus  involved.  There  are  cases  which 
probably  should  come  in  this  category,  in  which,  with  a  history  of  an  acute 
illness  of  from  four  to  eight  weeks,  the  lungs  are  extensively  studded  with 
large  gray  tubercles,  ranging  in  size  from  5  to  10  mm.  In  some  instances 
there  are  cheesy  masses  the  size  of  a  cherry.  All  of  these  are  grayish-white 
in  color,  distinctly  cheesy,  and  between  the  adjacent  ones,  particularly  in 
the  lower  lobe,  there  may  be  recent  pneumonia,  or  the  condition  of  lung 
which  has  been  termed  splenization.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Hospital  death  took  place  about  the  eighth  week  from  the  abnipt 
onset  of  the  illness  with  htemorrhage.  There  were  no  extensive  areas  of 
consolidation,  but  the  cheesy  nodules  were  uniformly  scattered  throughout 
both  lungs.    No  softening  had  taken  place. 

Secondary  infections  are  not  uncommon;   but  Prudden  was  able  to 
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show  that  the  tubercle  bacillus  could  produce  not  only  distinct  tubercle 
□odules,  but  also  the  various  kiDds  of  e:tudative  phenomena,  the  exudates 
Tarying  in  appearance  in  different  cases,  which  phenomena  occurred  abso- 
lutely without  the  intervention  of  other  organisms.  The  fact  that  these 
latter  had  not  subsequently  crept  in  was  shown  by  cultures  at  the  autopsy  on 
the  affected  animal. 

SymptomB. — The  symptoms  of  acute  broncho-pneumonic  phthisis 
are  very  variable.  In  adults  the  disease  may  attack  persons  in  good  health, 
but  who  are  overworked  or  "  run  down  "  from  any  cause.  Hemorrhage 
initiates  the  attack  in  a  few  cases.  There  may  be  repeated  chills;  the 
temperature  is  high,  the  pulse  rapid,  and  the  respirations  are  increased. 
The  loss  of  flesh  and  strength  is  very  striking. 

The  physical  signs  may  at  first  be  uncertain  and  indefinite,  but  finally 
there  are  areas  of  impaired  resonance,  usually  at  the  apices;  the  breath- 
sounds  are  harsh  and  tubular,  with  numerous  r&les.  The  Bputa  may  early 
show  elastic  tissue  and  tubercle  bacilli.  In  the  acute  cases,  within  three 
weeks,  the  patient  may  be  in  a  marked  typhoid  state,  with  delirium,  dry 
tongue,  and  high  fever.  Death  may  occur  within  three  weeks.  In  other 
cases  the  onset  is  severe,  with  high  fever,  rapid  loss  of  flesh  and  strength, 
and  signs  of  extensive  unilateral  or  bilateral  disease.  Softening  takes  place; 
there  are  sweats,  chills,  and  progressive  emaciation,  and  all  the  features  of 
phthisis  florida.  Six  or  eight  weeks  later  the  patient  may  begin  to  im- 
prove, the  fever  lessens,  the  general  symptoms  abate,  and  a  case  which 
looks  as  if  it  would  certainly  terminate  fatally  within  a  few  weeks  drags 
on  and  becomes  chronic. 

In  children  the  disease  most  commonly  follows  the  infectious  diseases, 
particularly  measles  and  whooping-cough.*  The  profession  is  gradually 
recognizing  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  all  such  cases  are  tuberculous. 
At  least  thret  groups  of  these  tuberculous  broncho-pneumonias  may  be 
recognized.  In  the  first  the  child  is  taken  ill  suddenly  while  teething 
or  during  convalescence  from  fever;  the  temperature  rises  rapidly,  the 
cough  is  severe,  and  there  may  be  signs  of  consolidation  at  one  or  both 
apices  with  rftles.  Death  may  occur  within  a  few  days,  and  the  lung  shows 
areas  of  broncho- pneumonia,  with  perhaps  here  and  there  scattered  opaque 
grayish -yellow  nodules.  Macroacopically  the  affection  docs  not  look  tuber- 
culous, but  histologically  miliary  granulations  and  bacilli  may  be  found. 
Tubercles  are  usually  present  in  the  bronchial  glands,  biit  the  appearance 
of  the  broncho-pneumonia  may  be  exceedingly  deceptive,  and  it  may  re- 
quire careful  microscopical  examination  to  determine  its  tuberculous  char- 
acter. The  second  group  is  represented  by  the  case  of  the  child  previously 
quoted,  which  died  at  the  sixth  week  with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  severe 
broncho-pneumonia.  And  the  third  group  is  that  in  which,  during  the 
convalescence  from  an  infectious  disease,  the  child  is  taken  ill  with  fever, 
cough,  and  shortness  of  breath.  The  severity  of  the  symptoms  abates 
within  the  first  fortnight;  but  there  is  lose  of  flesh,  the  general  condition 
is  bad,  and  the  physical  examination  shows  the  presence  of  scattered  rSles 

*  "Tiuria  convnlflin  vestibolnm  t»bia  "  (WiUtfl> 
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tbroughout  the  lungs,  and  here  and  there  areas  of  defective  resonaoce. 
The  child  has  sweats,  the  fever  becomes  hectic  in  character,  and  in  man; 
cases  the  clinical  picture  gradually  develops  into  that  of  chronic  phthisis. 

3.  duronlo  Uleentive  Tuberoolosla  of  tlie  LnngB. 

Under  this  heading  may  be  grouped  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  in  which  the  lesions  proceed  to  ulceration  and  soften- 
ing, and  ultimately  produce  the  well-known  picture  of  chronic  phthiais. 
At  first  a  strictly  tuberculous  affection,  it  ultimately  becomes,  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  a  mixed  disease,  many  of  the  most  prominent  symptoms  of  which 
are  due  to  septic  infection  from  purulent  foci  and  cavities. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Inspection  of  the  lungs  in  a  case  of  chronic 
phthisis  shows  a  remarkable  variety  of  lesions,  comprising  nodular  tuber- 
cles, diffuse  tuberculous  infiltration,  caseous  masses,  pneumonic  areas,  cavi- 
ties of  various  sizes,  with  changes  in  the  pleura,  bronchi,  and  bronchial 
glands. 

1.  Tbe  DUtributlon  of  the  Lesions. — For  years  it  has  been  recognized 
that  the  most  advanced  lesions  are  at  the  apices,  and  that  the  disease  pro- 
gresses downward,  usually  more  rapidly  in  one  of  the  lungs.  This  gen- 
eral statement,  which  has  passed  current  in  the  test-books  ever  since  the 
masterly  description  of  Laennec,  has  recently  been  carefully  elaborated 
by  Eangston  Fowler,  who  finds  that  the  disease  in  its  onward  progress 
through  the  lungs  follows,  in  a  majority  of  the  cases,  distinct  routes.  In 
the  upper  lobe  the  primary  lesion  is  not,  as  a  rule,  at  the  extreme  apex, 
but  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  summit  of  the  lung,  and 
nearer  to  the  posterior  and  esternal  borders.  The  lesion  here  tends  to 
spread  downward,  probably  from  inhalation  of  the  virus,  and  this  accounts 
for  the  frequent  circumstance  that  examination  behind,  in  the  supra- 
spinous fossa,  will  give  indications  of  disease  before  any  evidences  exist  at 
the  apex  in  front.  Anteriorly  this  initial  focus  corresponds  to  a  spot  just 
below  the  centre  of  the  clavicle,  and  the  direction  of  extension  in  front 
is  along  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  upper  lobe,  along  a  line  running  abont 
an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  inner  ends  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  inter- 
spaces. A  second  less  common  site  of  the  primary  lesion  in  the  apex  "  cor- 
responds on  the  chest  wall  with  the  first  and  second  interspaces  below  the 
outer  third  of  the  clavicle."  The  extension  is  downward,  so  that  the  outer 
part  of  the  upper  lobe  is  chiefly  involved. 

In  the  middle  lobe  of  the  right  lung  the  affection  usually  follows  disease 
of  the  upper  lobe  on  the  same  side.  In  the  involvement  of  the  lower  lobe 
the  first  secondary  infiltration  is  about  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  below 
the  posterior  extremity  of  its  apex,  and  corresponds  on  the  chest  wall  to  s 
spot  opposite  the  fifth  dorsal  spine.  This  involvement  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  clinically,  as  "  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  when  the  physical 
signs  of  the  disease  at  the  apex  are  sufficiently  definite  to  allow  of  the  diag- 
nosis of  phthisis  being  made,  the  lower  lobe  is  already  affected."  Examina- 
tion, therefore,  should  be  made  carefully  of  this  posterior  apex  in  all  sus- 
picious cases.    In  this  situation  the  lesion  spreads  downward  and  laterally 
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along  the  line  of  the  interlobiilar  septa,  a  line  which  le  ntBrked  by  the 
vertebral  border  of  the  scapula,  when  the  hand  is  placed  on  the  opposite 
Bcapoia  and  the  elbow  raised  above  the  level  of  the  shoulder.  Once  pres- 
ent in  an  apex,  the  disease  usually  extends  in  time  to  the  opposite  upper 
lobe;  but  not,  as  a  rule,  until  the  apex  of  the  lower  lobe  of  the  lung  first 
affected  has  been  attacked. 

Of  437  cases  above  mentioned,  the  right  apex  was  involved  in  17S,  the 
left  in  130,  both  in  111. 

Lesions  of  the  base  may  be  primary,  though  this  is  rare.  Percy  Kidd 
makes  the  proportion  of  basic  to  apicic  phthisis  1  to  500,  a  smaller  number 
than  existed  in  my  series.  In  very  chronic  cases  there  may  be  arrested 
lesions  at  the  apex  and  more  recent  lesions  at  the  base. 

3.  Siunmar7  of  tha  Lesions  In  Ghronlo  Uloentive  PbtMsis.— (a)  Mili- 
ary Tiiberchs. — They  have  one  of  two  distributions:  (1)  A  dissemination 
due  to  aspiration  of  tuberculous  material,  the  tubercles  being  situated  in  the 
air-cells  or  the  walls  of  the  smaller  bronchi;  (2)  the  distribution  due  to 
dissemination  of  tubercle  bacilli  by  the  lymph  current,  the  tubercles  being 
scattered  about  the  old  foci  in  a  radial  manner — the  secondary  crop  of 
I^ennec.  Much  more  rarely  there  is  a  scattered  dissemination  from  in- 
fection here  and  there  of  the  smaller  vessels,  the  tubercles  then  being 
situated  in  the  vessel  wells.  Sometimes,  in  cases  with  cavity  formation  at 
the  apex,  the  greater  part  of  the  lower  lobes  presents  many  groups  of  firm, 
sclerotic,  miliary  tubercles,  which  may  indeed  form  the  distinguishing  ana- 
tomical feature — a  chronic  miliary  tuberculosis. 

(6)  Tubercuhua  Broncho-pneumonia. — In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases 
of  dironic  phthisis  the  terminal  bronchiole  is  the  point  of  origin  of  the 
process,  consequently  we  find  the  smaller  bronchi  and  their  alveolar  terri- 
tories blocked  with  the  accumulated  products  of  inflammation  in  all  stages 
of  ctutation.  At  an  early  period  a  cross-section  of  an  area  of  tuberculous 
broncho- pneumonia  gives  the  most  characteristic  appearance.  The  central 
bronchiole  is  seen  as  a  small  orifice,  or  it  is  plugged  with  cheesy  contents, 
while  surrounding  it  is  a  caseous  nodule,  the  so-called  peribronchial  tuber- 
cle. The  longitudinal  section  has  a  somewhat  dendritic  or  foliaceous  ap- 
pearance. The  condition  of  the  picture  depends  much  upon  the  slowness 
or  rapidity  with  which  the  process  has  advanced.  The  following  changes 
may  occur; 

Ulceration. — ^When  the  caseation  takes  place  rapidly  or  ulceration  occurs 
in  the  bronchial  wall,  the  mass  may  break  down  and  form  a  small  cavity, 

Selerosig. — In  other  instances  the  process  is  more  chronic.  Fibroid 
changes  gradually  produce  a  sclerosis  of  the  affected  area,  a  condition 
which  is  sometimes  called  cirrhosis  nodosa  tuberculosa.  The  Hclerosis  may 
be  confined  to  the  margin  of  the  mass,  forming  a  limiting  capsule,  within 
which  is  a  uniform,  firm,  cheesy  substance,  in  which  lime  salts  are  often 
deposited.  This  represents  the  healing  of  one  of  these  areas  of  caseous 
broncho-pneumonia.  It  is  only,  however,  when  complete  fibroid  trans- 
formation or  calcification  has  occurred  that  we  can  really  speak  of  healing. 
In  many  instances  the  colonies  of  miliary  tubercles  about  these  masses 
show  that  the  virus  is  still  active  in  them.     Subsequently,  in  ulceraliv« 
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processes,  these  calcareous  bodies — lung-stones,  as  they  are  sometimes  called 
— may  be  expectorated. 

(c)  Pneumonia, — An  important  though  secondary  place  is  occupied 
by  inflammation  of  the  alveoli  surrounding  the  tubercles,  which  become 
filled  with  epithelioid  cells.  The  consolidation  may  extend  for  some  dis- 
tance about  the  tuberculous  foci  and  unite  them  into  areas  of  uniform  con- 
solidation. Although  in  some  instances  this  inflammatory  process  may  be 
simple,  in  others  it  is  undoubtedly  specific.  It  is  excited  by  the  tubercle 
bacilli  and  is  a  manifestation  of  their  action.  It  may  present  a  very  varied 
appearance;  in  some  instances  resembling  closely  ordinary  red  hepatiza- 
tion, in  others  being  more  homogeneous  and  infiltrated,  the  so-called  infil- 
tration luierculeust  of  Laennee.  In  other  cases  the  contents  of  the  alveoli 
undergo  fatty  degeneration,  and  appear  on  the  cut  surface  as  opaque  white 
or  yellowish-white  bodies.  In  early  phthisis  much  of  the  consolidation  is 
due  to  this  pneumonic  infiltration,  which  may  surround  for  some  distance 
the  smaller  tuberculous  foci. 

(d)  Cavities. — A  vomica  is  a  cavity  in  the  lung  tissue,  produced  by 
necrosis  and  ulceration.  It  differs  materially  from  the  bronchiectatic  form. 
The  proems  usually  begins  in  the  wall  of  the  bronchus  in  a  tuberculous 
area.  Dilatation  is  produced  by  retained  secretion,  and  necrosis  and  ulcera- 
tion of  the  wall  occur  with  gradual  destruction  of  the  contiguous  tissues. 
By  extension  of  the  necrosis  and  ulceration  the  cavity  increases,  contigu- 
ous ones  unite,  and  in  an  affected  region  there  may  be  a  series  of  small 
excavations  communicating  with  a  bronchus.  In  nearly  all  instances  the 
process  extends  from  the  bronchi,  though  it  is  possible  for  necrosis  and 
softening  to  take  place  in  the  centre  of  a  caseous  area  without  primary 
involvement  of  the  bronchial  wall.  Three  forms  of  cavities  may  be  recog- 
nized. 

The  fresh  ulcerative,  seen  in  acute  phthisis,  in  which  there  is  no  limiting 
membrane,  but  the  walls  are  made  up  of  softened,  necrotic,  and  caseous 
masses.  Small  vomicse  of  this  sort,  situated  just  beneath  the  pleura,  may 
rupture  and  cause  pneumothorax.  In  cases  of  acute  tuberculo-pneumonic 
phthisis  they  may  be  large,  occupying  the  greater  portion  of  the  upper 
lobe.  In  the  chronic  ulcerative  phthisis,  cavities  of  this  sort  are  invariably 
present  in  those  portions  of  the  lung  in  which  the  disease  is  advancing. 
At  the  apex  there  may  be  a  large  old  cavity  with  well-defined  walls,  while 
at  the  anterior  margin  of  the  upper  lobes,  or  in  the  apices  of  the  lower 
lobes,  there  are  recent  ulcerating  cavities  communicating  with  the  bronchi. 

Cavities  with  Well-defined  Walls. — A  majority  of  the  cavities  in  the 
chronic  form  of  phthisis  have  a  well-defined  limiting  membrane,  the  inner 
surface  of  which  constantly  produces  pus.  The  walls  are  crossed  by  trabec- 
ule which  represent  remnants  of  bronchi  and  blood-vessels.  Even  the 
vomicte  with  the  well-defined  walls  extend  gradually  by  a  slow  necrosis 
and  destruction  of  the  contiguous  lung  tissue.  The  contents  are  usually 
purulent,  similar  in  character  to  the  grayish  nummular  sputa  coughed  up 
by  phthisical  patients.  Not  infrequently  the  membrane  is  vascular  or  it 
may  be  hajmoirhagie.  Occasionally,  when  gangrene  has  occurred  in  the 
wall,  the  contents  are  horribly  foetid.    These  cavities  may  occupy  the  greater 
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portion  of  the  apex,  forming  an  irregular  eeri^  which  comnmnicate  with 
each  other  and  with  the  bronchi,  or  the  entire  upper  lobe  except  the  an- 
terior margin  may  be  excavated,  forming  a  thin-walled  cavity.  In  rare 
instances  the  process  has  proceeded  to  total  excavation  of  the  lung,  not  a 
remnant  of  which  remaine,  except  perhaps  a  narrow  strip  at  the  anterior 
margin.  In  a  case  of  thia  kind,  in  a  young  girl,  the  cavity  held  40  fluid 
ounces. 

Quiescent  Cavities. — When  quite  small  and  surrounded  by  dense  cica- 
tricial tissue  communicating  with  the  bronchi  they  form  the  cicatrices 
fisluleuses  of  Laennec.  Occasionally  one  apex  may  be  represented  by  a 
series  of  these  small  cavities,  surrounded  by  dense  fibrous  tissue.  The  lin- 
ing membrane  of  these  old  cavities  may  be  quite  smooth,  almost  like  a 
mucoiis  membrane.    Cavities  of  any  size  do  not  heal  completely. 

Cases  are  often  seen  in  which  it  has  been  supposed  that  a  cavity  has 
healed;  but  the  signs  of  excavation  are  notoriously  uncertain,  and  there 
may  be  pectoriloquy  and  cavernous  sounds  with  gurgling,  resonant  rales 
in  an  area  of  consolidation  close  to  a  large  bronchus. 

In  the  formation  of  vomica;  the  blood-vessels  gradually  become  closed 
by  an  obliterating  inflammation.  They  are  the  last  structures  to  yield 
and  may  be  completely  exposed  in  a  cavity,  even  when  the  circulation  is 
still  going  on  in  them.  Unfortunately;  the  erosion  of  a  large  vessel  which 
has  not  yet  been  obliterated  is  by  no  means  infrequent,  and  causes  profuse 
and  often  fatal  htemorrhage.  Another  common  event  is  the  development 
of  aneurisms  on  the  arteries  running  in  the  walls  of  cavities.  These  may 
be  small,  bunch-like  dilatations,  or  they  may  form  saca  the  size  of  a  walnut 
or  even  larger.  Raamussen,  Douglas  Powell,  and  others  have  called  atten- 
tion to  their  importance  in  haemoptysis,  under  which  section  they  are  dealt 
with  more  fully. 

And  finally,  about  cavitira  of  all  sorts,  the  connective  tissue  develope 
and  tends  to  limit  the  extent.  The  thickening  is  particularly  marked  be- 
neath the  pleura,  and  in  chronic  cases  an  entire  apex  may  be  converted  into 
a  ma«e  of  fibrous  tissue,  enclosing  a  few  small  cavities. 

(e)  PUura. — Practically,  in  all  cases  of  chronic  phthisis  the  pleura  is 
involved.  Adhesions  take  place  which  may  be  thin  and  readily  torn,  or 
dense  and  firm,  uniting  layers  of  from  S  to  5  mm.  in  thickness.  This 
pleurisy  may  be  simple,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  tuberculous,  and  miliary 
tubercles  or  caseous  masses  are  seen  in  the  thickened  membrane.  Effusion 
is  not  at  all  infrequent,  either  serous,  purulent,  or  hsemorrhagic.  Pneumo- 
thorax is  a  common  accident. 

(/)  Changes  in  the  tmaller  bronchi  control  the  situation  in  the  early 
stages  of  tuberculous  phthisis,  and  play  an  important  rdle  throughout  the 
disease.  The  process  very  often  begins  in  the  walls  of  the  smaller  tubes 
and  leads  to  caseation,  distention  with  products  of  inflammation,  and 
broncho-pneumonia  of  the  lobules.  In  many  cases  the  visible  implication 
of  the  bronchus  is  an  extension  upward  of  a  process  which  has  begun  in 
the  smalieat  bronchiole.  This  involvement  weakens  the  wall,  leading  to 
bronchiectasis,  not  an  uncommon  event  in  phthisis.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  larger  bronchi,  which  ia  usually  involved  in-  a  chronic  catarrh. 
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is  more  or  lees  swollen,  and  in  some  instances  ulcerated.  Besides  these 
specific  leaioDs,  they  may  be  the  seat,  especially  in  children,  of  inflamma- 
tion due  to  secondary  invasion,  most  frequently  by  the  micrococcue  lanceo- 
latus,  with  the  production  of  a  broncho-pneumoniu. 

(g)  The  bronchial  glands,  in  the  more  acute  oQBes,  are  swollen  and 
oedematous.  Miliary  tubercles  and  caseous  foci  are  usually  pres«it.  In 
cases  of  chronic  phthisis  the  caseous  areas  are  common,  calcification  may 
occur,  and  not  infrequently  purulent  softening. 

(k)  Changes  in  the  other  Organs. — Of  these,  tuberculosis  is  the  most 
common.  In  my  series  of  autopsies  the  brain  presented  tuberculous  lesions 
in  31,  the  spleen  in  33,  the  liver  in  1^,  the  kidneys  in  33,  the  intestines 
in  65,  and  the  pericardium  in  7.  Other  groups  of  lymphatic  glands  besidei 
the  bronchial  may  be  aSected. 

Certain  degenerations  are  common.  Amyloid  change  is  frequent  in 
the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines.  The 
liver  is  often  the  seat  of  extensive  fatty  infiltration,  which  may  cause 
marked  enlargement.  The  intestinal  tuberculosis  occurs  in  advanced  cases 
and  is  responsible  in  great  part  for  the  troublesome  diarrhoea. 

Endocarditis  is  not  very  uncommon,  and  was  present  in  13  of  my  post 
mortems  and  in  27  of  Percy  Kidd's  500  cases.  Tubercle  bacilli  have  been 
found  in  the  vegetations.  The  subject  has  been  considered  in  an  impor- 
tant monograph  by  Teissier  (Paris,  1894),  Tubercles  may  be  present  on 
the  endocardium,  particularly  of  the  right  ventricle.  As  pointed  out  by 
Norman  Chevers,  and  confirmed  by  subsequent  writers,  the  subjects  of 
congenital  stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  orifice  very  frequently  have  phthisis. 

The  larynx  is  frequently  involved,  and  ulceration  of  the  vocal  cords 
and  destruction  of  the  epiglottis  are  not  at  all  uncommon. 

Modes  of  Onset. — We  have  already  seen  that  tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs  may  occur  as  the  chief  part  of  a  general  infection,  or  may  set  in 
with  symptoms  which  closely  simulate  acute  pneumonia.  In  the  ordinary 
type  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  the  invasion  is  gradual  and  less  striking, 
but  presents  an  extraordinarily  diverse  picture,  so  that  the  practitioner  is 
often  led  into  error.  Among  the  most  charactenstlc  of  these  types  of  onset 
are  the  following: 

(o)  There  is  a  small  but  important  group  of  cases  in  which  the  disease 
makes  considerable  progress  before  there  are  serious  symptoms  to  arouse 
the  attention  of  the  patient.  This  latent  form  of  the  disease  is  seen  most 
frequently  in  workingmen,  and  the  disease  may  even  advance  to  excava> 
tion  of  an  apex  before  they  seek  advice.  In  some  of  these  cases  it  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  how  slight  the  lung  symptoms  have  been, 

A  different  type  of  latent  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  the  form  in  which 
the  symptoms  are  masked  by  the  existence  of  serious  disease  in  other  organs, 
as  in  the  peritonieum,  intestines,  or  bones, 

(b)  With  Symptoms  of  Dyspepsia  and  AnfEtnia. — The  gastric  mode  of 
onset  is  very  common,  and  the  early  manifestations  may  be  great  irritability 
of  the  stomach  with  vomiting  or  a  type  of  acid  dyspepsia  with  eructa- 
tions. In  young  girls  (and  in  children)  with  this  dyspepsia  there  is  very 
frequently  a  pronounced  chloro-aniemia,  and  the  patient  complains  of  pal- 
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pitation  of  the  heart,  increasing  weakness,  slight  afternoon  fever,  and 
amenorrhcBa. 

(c)  In  a  coQsiderable  number  of  cases  the  onset  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis is  with  symptoms  which  suggest  malarial  fever.  The  patient  has 
repeated  paroxysms  of  chills,  fevers,  and  sweats,  which  may  recur  with 
great  regularity.  In  districts  in  which  intermittents  prevail  there  is  do 
more  common  mistake  than  to  confound  the  initial  rigors  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  with  malaria. 

(d)  Onset  witk  Pleurisy. — The  first  symptoms  may  be  a  dry  pleurisy 
over  an  apez,  with  persistent  friction  murmur.  In  other  instances  the 
pulmonary  symptoms  have  followed  an  attack  of  pleurisy  with  effusion. 
The  exudate  gradually  disappears,  but  the  cough  persists  and  the  pa- 
tient becomes  feverish,  and  gradually  signs  of  disease  at  one  apez  become 
manifest.  Of  90  caaes  of  pleurisy  with  effusion,  the  history  of  which 
was  followed  by  H.  I.  Bowditch,  one  third  developed  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis. 

(«)  Witk  Laryngeal  Symptoms. — The  primary  localization  may  be  in 
the  larynx,  though  in  a  majority  of  the  instances  in  which  huskiness  and 
laryngeal  symptoms  are  the  first  noticeable  features  of  the  disease  there 
are  doubtless  foci  already  existing  in  the  hing.  The  group  of  cases  in 
which  for  many  months  throat  and  larynx  symptoms  precede  the  gravfir 
manifestations  of  pulmonary  phthisis  is  a  very  important  one. 

if)  Onset  witk  Hemoptysis. — Frequently  the  very  first  symptom  of 
the  disease  is  a  brisk  hsemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  following  which  the  pul- 
monary symptoms  may  develop  with  great  rapidity.  lb  other  cases  the 
haemoptysis  recurs,  and  it  may  be  months  before  the  symptoms  become 
well  established.  In  a  majority  of  these  cases  the  local  tuberculous  lesion 
exists  at  the  date  of  the  hfemoptysis. 

(?)  Witk  Tuberculosis  of  the  Cervico-axillary  Glands. — Preceding  the 
onset  of  pulmonary  phthisis  for  months,  or  even  for  years,  the  lymph- 
glands  of  the  neck  or  of  the  neck  and  axilla  of  one  side  may  be  enlarged. 
These  eases  are  by  no  means  infrequent,  and  they  are  of  importance  be- 
cause of  the  latency  of  the  pulmonary  lesions.  Nowadays,  when  operative 
interference  is  so  common,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  such  patients 
the  corresponding  apez  of  the  lung  may  be  extensively  involved. 

(k)  And,  lastly,  in  by  far  the  largest  number  of  all  cases  the  onset  is 
with  a  hronckilis,  or,  as  the  patient  expresses  it,  a  neglected  cold.  There 
has  been,  perhaps,  a  liability  to  catch  cold  easily  or  the  patient  has  been 
subject  to  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh;  then,  following  some  unusual  exposure, 
a  bronchial  cough  develops,  which  may  be  frequent  and  very  irritating, 
The  examination  of  the  hmgs  may  reveal  localized  moist  sounds  at  one 
apex  and  perhaps  wheezing  bronchitie  riles  in  other  parts.  In  a  few  cases 
the  early  symptoms  are  often  suggestive  of  asthma  with  marked  wheezing 
and  diffuse  piping  rSles. 

SymptontB. — In  discussing  the  s}'mptoms  it  is  usual  to  divide  the 
disease  into  three  periods:  the  first  embracing  the  time  of  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  tubercles;  the  second,  in  which  they  soften;  and  the 
third,-  in  which  there  is  a  formation  of  cavities.    Unfortunately,  these  ana- 
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tomical  Btagee  cannot  be  satiefactory  correlated  with  corresponding  clinical 
periods,  and  we  often  find  that  a  patient  in  the  third  stage  with  well- 
marked  cavity  iB  in  a  far  better  condition  and  has  greater  prospecta  of  re- 
covery than  a  patient  in  the  first  stage  with  diffuse  consolidation.  It  is 
therefore  better  perhaps  to  disregard  them  altogether. 

1.  Local  Symptoms. — Pain  in  the  chest  may  be  early  and  troublesome 
or  absent  throughout.  It  is  usually  associated  with  pleurisy,  and  may  be 
sharp  and  stabbing  in  character,  and  either  constant  or  felt  only  during 
coughing.  Perhaps  the  commonest  situation  is  in  the  lower  thoracic  zone, 
tliough  in  some  instances  it  is  beneath  the  scapula  or  referred  to  the  apex. 
The  attacks  diay  recur  at  long  intervals.  Intercostal  neuralgia  occasionally 
develops  in  the  course  of  ordinary  phthisis. 

Cough  is  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms,  and  is  present  in  the  majority 
of  cases  from  beginning  to  end.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  or  distinctive 
about  it.  At  first  dry  and  hacking,  and  perhaps  scarcely  exciting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  patient,  it  subsequently  becomes  looser,  more  constant,  and 
associated  with  a  glairy,  muco-purulent  expectoration.  In  the  early  stages 
of  the  disease  the  cough  is  bronchial  in  its  origin.  When  cavities  have 
formed  it  becomes  more  paroxysmal,  and  is  most  marked  in  the  morning 
or  after  a  sleep.  Cough  is  not  a  constant  symptom,  however,  and  a  patient 
may  present  himself  with  well-marked  excavation  at  one  apex  who  will 
declare  that  he  has  had  little  or  no  cough.  So,  too,  there  may  be  well- 
marked  physical  signs,  duluess  and  moist  sounds,  without  either  expectora- 
tion or  cough.  In  well-established  cases  the  nocturnal  paroxysms  are  moat 
distressing  and  prevent  sleep.  The  cough  may  be  of  such  persistence  and 
severity  as  to  cause  vomiting,  and  the  patient  becomes  rapidly  emaciated 
from  lose  of  food — Morton's  cough  {Phthisiologia,  1689,  p.  101).  The 
laryngeal  complications  give  a  peculiarly  husky  quality  to  the  cough,  and 
when  erosion  and  ulceration  have  proceeded  far  in  the  vocal  cords  the 
efforts  o(  coughing  are  much  less  effective. 

Sputum.— TtiiB  varies  greatly  in  amount  and  character  at  the  different 
stages  of  ordinary  phthisis.  There  are  cases  with  well-marked  local  signs 
at  one  apex,  with  slight  cough  and  moderately  high  fever,  without  from 
day  to  day  a  trace  of  expectoration.  So,  also,  there  are  instances  with  the 
most  extensive  consolidation  {caseous  pneumonia),  and  high  fever,  but,  as 
in  a  recent  instance  under  observation  for  several  months,  without  enough 
expectoration  to  enable  an  examination  for  bacilli  to  be  made.  In  the 
early  stage  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  the  sputum  is  chiefly  catarrhal  and 
has  a  glairy,  sago-like  appearance,  due  to  the  presence  of  alveolar  cells 
which  have  undergone  the  myelin  degeneration.  There  is  nothing  dis- 
tinctive or  peculiar  in  this  form  of  expectoration,  which  may  persist  for 
months  without  indicating  Berious  trouble.  The  earliest  trace  of  charac- 
teristic sputum  may  show  the  presence  of  small  grayish  or  greenish-gray 
purulent  masses.  These,  when  coughed  up,  are  always  suggestive  and 
should  be  the  portions  picked  out  for  microscopical  examination.  As 
softening  comes  on,  the  expectoration  becomes  more  profuse  and  puru- 
lent, but  may  still  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  alveolar  epithelium. 
Finally,  when  cavities  exist,  the  sputa  assume  the  so-called  nummular 
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form;  each  msBB  ie  isolated,  flattened,  greenish-gray  in  color,  quite  airless, 
and  Bioks  to  the  bottom  when  spat  into  water. 

By  the  microscopical  examination  of  the  Hputnm  ve  determine  whether 
the  process  is  tuberculous,  and  whether  softening  has  occurred.  For  tubercls 
baHUi  the  Ehrlich-Weigert  method  is  the  best.  Eleven  centimetres  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  fuchsin  in  absolute  alcohol  is  added  to  100  cc.  of 
the  saturated  solution  of  commercial  aniline  oil  (made  by  shaking  up  the 
oil  in  water  and  then  filtering).  This  should  be  made  fresh  every  third 
or  fourth  day.  A  email  bit  of  the  sputum  is  picked  out  on  a  needle  or 
platinum  wire  and  spread  thin  on  the  top-cover  so  as  to  make  a  uniformly 
thin  layer.  The  top-cover  is  slowly  dried  about  a  foot  above  a  Bunsen 
burner.  Sufficient  of  the  staining  fluid  is  then  dropped  upon  the  top- 
cover,  which  is  held  at  a  little  distance  above  the  flame  until  the  fluid 
boils.  The  staining  fluid  is  then  washed  otF  in  distilled  water  or  put  under 
the  tap,  decolorized  in  30  per  cent  nitric-acid  fluid,  again  washed  off  in 
water,  and  mounted  on  the  slide.  In  doubtful  cases  the  long  process  is 
used,  the  cover-slips  remaining  twenty-four  hours  in  the  stain.  The  bacilli 
are  seen  as  elongated,  slightly  curved,  red  rods,  sometimes  presenting  a 
beaded  appearance.  They  are  frequently  in  groups  of  three  or  four,  but 
the  number  varies  considerably.  Only  one  or  two  may  be  found  in  a  prep- 
aration, or,  in  some  instances,  they  are  so  abundant  that  the  entire  fleld  is 
occupied. 

Th4  presttux  of  Owse  laciUi  in  the  sputum  is  an  infallible  indication  of 
the  existence  of  tuberculosis. 

Sometimes  they  are  found  only  after  repeated  examination.  They  may 
be  abundant  early  in  the  disease  and  are  usually  numerous  in  the  num- 
mular sputum  of  the  later  stages. 

Elastic  tissue  may  be  derived  from  the  bronchi,  the  alveoli,  or  from 
the  arterial  coats;  and  naturally  the  appearance  of  the  tissue  will  vary  with 
the  locality  from  which  it  comea.  In  the  examination  for  this  it  is  not 
necessary  to  boil  the  sputum  with  caustic  potash.  For  years  I  have  used 
a  simple  plan  which  was  shown  to  nie  at  the  London  Hospital  by  Sir 
Andrew  Clark,  This  method  depends  upon  the  fact  that  in  almost  all 
instances  if  the  sputum  ie  spread  in  a  siifliciently  thin  layer  the  fragments 
of  elastic  tissue  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  The  tliick,  purulent  por- 
tions are  placed  upon  a  glass' plate  15  X  ^6  cni-  oi^d  flattened  into  a  thin 
layer  by  a  second  glass  plate  10  X  10  cm.  In  this  compressed  grayish  layer 
between  the  glass  slips  any'  fragments  of  elastic  tissue  show  on  a  black 
background  as  grayish-yellow  sj^ts  and  can  either  be  examined  at  once 
under  a  low  power  or  the  iippennpst,  piece  of  glass  is  slid  along  until  the 
fragment  is  exposed,  when  it  is  picl^d  out  and  placed  upon  the  ordinary 
microscopic  slide.  Fragments  of  bread  and  collections  of  milk-globules 
may  also  present  an  opaque  white  appearance,  but  with  a  little  practice  they 
can  readily  be  recognized.  Fragments  of  epithelium  from  the  tongue, 
infiltrated  with  micrococci,  are  still  more  deceptive,  but  the  microscope  at 
once  shows  the  diSerence. 

The  bronchial  elastic  tissue  forms  an  elongated  network,  or  two  or 
three  long,  narrow  flbres  are  found  close  together.    From  the  blood^vesada 
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a  aotnevhat  simil&r  form  may  be  seen  and  occasioliallf  a  distinct  sheeting 
is  found  as  if  it  had  come  from  the  intima  of  a  good-sized  artery.  The 
elastic  tisane  of  the  alveolar  wall  is  quite  distinctive;  the  fibres  are  branched 
and  often  show  the  outline  of  the  arrangement  of  the  air-cells.  The  elaatie 
tissue  from  bronchus  or  alveoli  indicates  extensive  erosion  of  a  tube  and 
softening  of  the  lung-tissue. 

Another  occasional  constituent  of  the  sputum  is  blood,  which  may  be 
present  as  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  expectonrtion  in  heemoptyeis  or 
may  simply  tinge  the  sputum.  In  chronic  cases  with  large  cavities,  in 
addition  to  bacteria,  various  forms  of  fungi  may  develop,  of  which  the 
ftspergillue  is  the  most  important.    Sarcinee  may  also  occur. 

Caleareous  Fragments. — Formerly  a  good  deal  of  stress  was  laid  upon 
their  presence  in  the  sputum,  and  Morton  described  a  phthisis  a  calculis  in 
pulmonibus  generatis.  Bayle  also  described  a  separate  form  of  phthisie  cal- 
cukuse.  The  size  of  the  fragments  varies  from  a  small  pea  to  a  large  cherry. 
As  a  rule,  a  single  one  is  ejected;  sometimes  large  numbers  are  coughed 
up  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  They  are  formed  in  the  lung  by  the  calci- 
fication of  caseous  masses,  and  it  is  said  also  occasionally  in  obstructed 
bronchi.  They  may  come  from  the  bronchial  glands  by  ulceration  into 
the  bronchi,  and  there  is  a  case  on  record  of  suffocation  in  a  child  from 
this  cause. 

The  daily  amount  of  expectoration  varies.  In  rapidly  advancing  cases, 
with  much  cough,  it  may  reach  as  high  as  500  cc.  in  the  day.  In  cases  with 
large  cavities  the  chief  amount  is  brought  up  in  the  morning.  The  ex- 
pectoration of  tuberculous  patients  usually  has  a  heavy,  sweetish  odor,  and 
occasionally  it  is  fetid,  oving  to  decomposition  in  the  cavities. 

SsBmoptysiB. — One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Hippocratic  axioms 
says,  "  From  a  spitting  of  blood  there  is  a  spitting  of  pup."  The  older 
writers  thought  that  the  phthisis  was  directly  due  to  the  inflammatory 
or  putrefactive  changes  caused  by  the  hs?morrhagc  into  the  lung.  Morton, 
however,  in  his  interesting  section.  Phthisis  ah  Htemoptoe,  rather  doubted 
this  sequence.  Laennec  and  Louis,  and  later  in  the  century  Tranbe,  re- 
garded the  htemoptysis  as  an  evidence  of  existing  disease  of  the  lung.  From 
the  accurate  views  of  Laennec  and  Louis  the  profession  was  led  away  by 
Graves,  and  particularly  by  Niemeyer,  who  held  that  the  blood  in  the  air- 
cells  set  up  an  inflammatorj-  process,  a  common  tcrminntion  of  which  was 
caseation.  Since  Koch's  discovery  we  have  learned  that  many  cases  in 
which  the  physical  examination  is  negative  show,  either  during  the  period 
of  htemorrhage  or  immediately  after  it,  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputa,  so  that 
opinion  has  veered  to  the  older  view,  and  we  now  regard  the  appearance  of 
hiemoptysis  as  an  indication  of  existing  disease.  In  young,  apparently 
healthy  persons,  cases  of  hiemoptj'sis  may  be  divided  into  three  groups.  In 
the  first  the  bleeding  has  come  on  without  premonition,  without  over- 
exertion or  injury,  and  there  is  no  family  history  of  tuberculosis.  The 
■  physical  examination  is  negative,  and  the  examination  of  the  expectoration 
at  the  time  of  the  htemorrhage  and  subsequently  shows  no  tubercle  bacilli. 
Such  instances  are  not  uncommon,  and,  though  one  may  suspect  strongly 
the  presence  of  some  focus  of  tuberculosis,  yet  the  individuals  may  retain 
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good  health  for  many  years,  and  have  no  further  trouble.  Of  the  386  cases 
of  hemoptysis  noted  by  Ware  in  private  practice,  62  recovered,  and  pul- 
monary disease  did  not  subsequently  develop. 

In  a  Eecond  group  individuals  in  apparently  perfect  health  are  sud- 
denly attacked,  perhaps  after  a  slight  exertion  or  during  some  athletic 
exercises.  The  physical  examination  is  also  negative,  but  tubercle  bacilli 
are  found  sometlmee  in  the  bloody  sputa,  more  frequently  a  few  days  later. 

In  a  third  set  of  cases  the  individuals  have  been  in  failing  health  for 
a  month  or  two,  but  the  symptoma  have  not  been  urgent  and  perhaps  not 
noticed  by  the  patients.  The  physical  examination  shows  the  presence  of 
well-marked  tuberculous  disease,  and  there  are  both  tubercle  bacilli  and 
elastic  tissue  in  the  sputa. 

A  very  interesting  systematic  study  of  the  subject  of  hiemoptysis,  par- 
ticularly in  its  relation  to  the  question  of  tuberculosis,  has  been  completed 
in  the  Prussian  army  by  Franz  Strieker.  During  the  five  years  1890-'95 
there  were  900  eases  admitted  to  the  hospitals,  which  ie  a  percentage  of 
0.045  of  the  strength  (1,728,505).  Of  the  cases,  in  480  the  hemorrhage 
came  on  without  recognizable  cause.  Of  these  417  cases,  86  per  cent  were 
certainly  or  probably  tuberculous.  In  only  221,  however,  was  the  evidence 
conclusive. 

In  a  second  group  of  213  cases  the  hssmorrhage  came  on  during  the 
military  exercise,  and  of  these  75  patients  were  shown  to  be  tuberculous. 

In  118  cases  the  hiemorrhage  followed  certain  special  exercises,  as  in 
the  gymnasium  or  in  riding  or  in  consequence  of  swimming.  In  24  cases 
it  developed  during  the  exercise  of  the  voice  in  singing  or  in  giving  com- 
mand or  in  the  use  of  wind  instruments.  A  very  interesting  group  is  re- 
ported of  34  cases  in  which  the  hsamorrhage  followed  trauma,  either  a  fall 
or  a  blow  npon  the  thorax.  In  7  of  these  tuberculosis  was  positively  pres- 
ent, and  in  6  other  cases  there  was  a  strong  probability  of  its  existence. 

Among  the  conclusions  which  Strieker  draws  the  following  are  the 
most  important:  namely,  that  soldiers  attacked  with  hemoptysis  without 
special  cause  are  in  at  least  86.8  per  cent  tuberculous.  In  the  cases  in 
which  the  hemoptysis  follows  the  special  exercises,  etc.,  of  military  serv- 
ice, at  least  74.4  per  cent  are  tuberculous.  In  the  cases  which  come  on 
during  swimming  or  as  a  consequence  of  direct  injury  to  the  thorax  about 
one  half  are  not  associated  with  tuberculosis. 

Hemoptysis  occurs  in  from  60  to  80  per  cent  of  all  cases  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.    It  is  more  frequent  in  males  than  in  females. 

In  a  majority  of  all  cases  the  bleeding  recurs.  Sometimes  it  is  a  special 
feature  throu^out  the  disease,  so  that  a  hemorrhagic  or  hsemoptysical 
form  has  been  recognized.  The  amount  of  blood  brought  up  varies  from 
a  couple  of  drachms  to  a  pint  or  more.  In  69  per  cent  of  4,125  cases  of 
hemoptysis  at  the  Brompton  Hospital  the  amount  brought  up  was  under 
half  an  ounce. 

A  distinction  may  be  drawn  between  the  hemoptysis  early  in  the  dis- 
ease and  that  which  occurs  in  the  later  periods.  In  the  former  the  bleed- 
ing is  usually  slight,  is  apt  to  recur,  and  fatal  hemorrhage  is  very  rare.  In 
these  inetancea  the  bleeding  is  usually  from  small  areas  of  softening  or. 
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from  early  eroeiona  in  the  bronchial  mucosa.  In  the  later  periods,  after 
cavitieB  have  formed,  the  bleeding  is,  as  a  rule,  more  profuse  and  is  more 
apt  to  be  fatal.  Single  large  hemorrhages,  proTlng  quickly  fatal,  are  very 
rare,  except  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease.  In  these  cases  the  bleed- 
ing comes  either  from  an  erosion  of  a  good-sized  vessel  in  the  wall  of  a 
cavity  or  from  the  rupture  of  an  aneurism  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

The  bleeding,  as  a  rule,  sets  in  suddenly.  Without  any  warning  the 
patient  may  notice  a  warm  salt  taste  and  the  mouth  fills  with  blood.  It 
may  come  up  with  a  slight  cough.  The  total  amount  may  not  be  more 
than  a  few  drachms,  and  for  a  day  or  two  the  patient  may  spit  up  small 
quantities.  When  a  large  vessel  is  eroded  or  an  aneurism  bursts,  the  amount 
of  blood  brought  up  is  large,  and  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  a  pint  or 
two  may  be  expectorated.  Fatal  hiemorrhage  may  occur  into  a  very  large 
cavity  without  any  blood  being  coughed  up.  The  character  of  the  blood  is, 
8S  a  rule,  distinctive.  It  is  frothy,  mixed  with  mucus,  generally  bright  red 
in  color,  except  when  large  amounts  are  expectorated,  and  then  it  may  be 
dark.  The  sputa  may  remain  blood-tinged  for  some  days  or  there  are 
brownish -black  streaks  in  the  sputa,  or  "  friable  nodules  consisting  entirely 
of  blood-corpuscles"  may  be  coughed  up.  Blood  moulds  of  the  smaller 
bronchi  are  sometimes  expectorated. 

The  microscopical  examination  of  the  sputum  in  tuberculous  cases 
is  most  important.  If  carefully  spread  out,  there  may  be  noted,  even  in  an 
apparently  pure  hemorrhagic  mass,  little  portions  of  mucus  from  which 
bacilli  or  elastic  tissue  may  be  obtained. 

Dyspnaa  is  not  a  common  accompaniment  of  ordinary  phthisis.  The 
greater  part  of  one  lung  may  be  diseased  and  local  trouble  exist  at  the 
other  apex  without  any  shortness  of  breath.  Even  in  the  paroxysms  of 
very  high  fever  the  respirations  may  not  be  much  increased.  Bapid  ad- 
vance of  a  broncho-pneumonia,  or  the  development  of  miliary  tubercles 
throughout  the  lung,  causes  great  increase  in  the  number  of  respirations. 
A  degree  of  dyapncea  leading  to  cyanosis  is  Almost  unknown,  apart  from 
extenaive  invasion  of  the  sound  portions  by  miliary  tubercles. 

In  long  standing  cases,  with  contracted  apices  or  great  thickening  of 
the  pleura,  the  right  heart  is  enlarged,  and  the  dyspncea  may  be  cardiac. 

a.  Qeneral  Symptoms.  —Fever.— To  get  a  correct  idea  of  the  tempera- 
ture range  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  it  is  necessary,  as  Binger  pointed 
out,  to  make  tolerably  frequent  observations.  The  usual  8  A.  M.  and  8  p.  M. 
record  is,  in  a  majority  of  the  cases,  very  deceptive,  giving  neither  the 
minimum  nor  maximum.  The  former  usually  occurs  between  2  and  6  a.  u. 
and  the  latter  between  3  and  6  P.  M. 

A  recognition  of  various  forms  of  fever,  viz.,  of  tuberculization,  of 
ulceration,  and  of  absorption,  emphasizes  the  anatomical  stages  of  growth, 
wftening  and  cavity  formation;  but  practically  such  a  division  is  of  little 
use,  as  in  a  majority  of  cases  these  processes  are  going  on  together. 

Fever  is  the  most  important  initial  symptom  and  throughout  the  entire 
course  the  thermometer  is  the  most  trustworthy  guide  as  to  the  progress 
of  the  affection.  With  pyrexia  a  patient  loses  in  weight  and  strength, 
and  the  local  disease  usually  progresses.    The  periods  of  apyrexia  are  those 
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of  gain  in  weight  and  strength  and  of  limitation  of  the  local  lesion.  It  hy 
BO  means  necesBarily  follows  that  a  patient  with  tuberculoaia  has  pytezia. 
There  may  he  quite  extensive  disease  without  coexisting  fever.  At  one  time, 
I  have  had  18  instances  of  chronic  phthisis  under  observation,  of  whom 
10  were  practically  free  from  fever.  But  in  the  early  stage,  when  tuherclcs 
are  developing  and  caseous  areas  are  in  process  of  formation  and  when 
softening  is  in  progress,  fever  is  a  constant  symptom.  It  was  present  in 
lOO  consecutive  cases  in  my  dispensary  service. 

Two  types  of  fever  are  seen — ^the  remittent  and  the  intermittent.    These 
may  occur  indifferently  in  the  early  or  in  the  late  stages  of  the  disease 


Chart  XTI.    Three  dafs.    Chronk  tuberculosis. 

or  may  alternate  with  each  other,  a  variability  which  depends  upon  the 
fact  that  phthisis  is  a  progressive  disease  and  that  all  stages  of  lesions  may 
be  found  in  a  single  lung.  Special  Btross  should  he  laid  upon  the  fact, 
particularly  in  malarial  regions,  that  tuberculosis  may  set  in  with  a  fever 
typically  intermittent  in  character — a  daily  chill,  with  subsequent  fever 
and  sweat.  In  Montreal,  where  malaria  is  practically  unknown,  this  was 
always  regarded  as  a  suggestive  symptom;  but  in  Philadelphia  and  Batti- 
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more,  where  ague  prevails,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  yearly  Bi:oreS' 
of  cases  of  early  tuberculoaie  are  treated  for  ague.  These  are  often  eases 
that  pursue  a  rapid  couree.  The  fever  of  onset — tuberculization — may  be 
almost  continuous,  with  slight  daily  exacerbations;  and  at  any  time  during 
the  course  of  chronic  phthisis,  if  there  is  rapid  extension,  the  remisBions 
become  less  marked. 

A  remitterrt  fever,  in  which  the  temperature  is  constantly  above  normal 
but  drops  two  or  three  degrees  toward  morning,  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
middle  and  later  stages  and  is  usually  associated  with  softening  or  exten- 
sion of  the  disease.  Here,  too,  a  simple  moroing  and  evening  register  may 
give  an  entirely  erroneous  idea  as  to  the  range  of  the  fever.  With  break- 
ing down  of  the  lung-tissue  and  formation  of  cavities,  associated  as  these 
processes  always  are  with  suppuration  and  with  more  or  less  systemic  con- 
tamination, the  fever  assumes  a  characleriatically  intermittent  or  hectic 
type.  For  a  large  .part  of  the  day  the  patient  is  not  only  afebrile,  but  the 
temperature  is  subnormal.  In  the  annexed  two-hourly  chart,  from  a  case 
of  chronic  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  it  will  be  seen  that  from  10  p.  m,  to 
8  A,  M.  or  noon,  the  temperature  continuously  fell  and  went  as  low  as  95°. 
A  slow  rise  then  took  place  through  the  late  morning  and  early  afternoon 
hours  and  reached  ita  maximum  between  6  and  10  p.  it.  As  shown  in  the 
chart,  there  were  in  the  three  days  about  forty-three  hours  of  pyrexia  and 
twenty-nine  hours  of  apyresia.  The  rapid  fall  of  the  temperature  in  the 
'  early  morning  hours  is  usually  associated  with  sweating.  This  hectic,  aa 
it  is  called,  which  is  a  typical  fever  of  septic  infection,  is  met  with  when 
the  process  of  cavity  formation  and  softening  is  advanced  and  extending. 

A  continuous  fever  with  remissions  of  not  more  than  a  degree,  develop- 
ing in  the  course  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  is  suggestive  of  acute  pneu- 
monia. When  a  two-hourly  chart  is  made,  the  remissions  even  in  acute 
tuberculous  pneumonia  are  usually  well  marked.  A  continued  fever,  such 
as  is  seen  in  the  first  week  of  typhoid,  or  in  some  cases  of  inflammation  of 
the  lung,  is  rare  in  tuberculosis. 

Sweating. — Drenching  perspirations  are  common  in  phthisis  and  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  distressing  features  of  the  disease.  They  occur  usu- 
ally with  the  drop  in  the  fever  in  the  early  morning  hours,  or  at  any  time 
in  the  day  when  the  patient  sleeps.  They  may  come  on  early  in  the  disease, 
but  are  more  persistent  and  frequent  after  cavities  have  formed.  Some 
patients  escape  altogether. 

The  pulse  is  increased  in  frequency,  especially  when  the  fever  is  high. 
It  is  often  remarkably  full,  though  soft  and  compressible.  Pulsation  may 
sometimes  be  seen  in  the  capillaries  and  in  the  veins  on  the  back  of  the 
hand. 

Emaciation  is  a  pronounced  feature,  from  which  the  two  common  names 
of  the  disease  have  been  derived.  The  loss  of  weight  is  gradual  but,  if  the 
disease  is  extending,  progressive.  The  scales  give  one  of  the  best  indica- 
tions of  the  progress  of  the  case. 

3.  Physioal  Signs. — (a)  Inspection. — The  shape  of  the  chest  is  often 
suggestive,  though  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  pulmonary  tuberculosis  may 
be  met  with  in  chests  of  any  build.    Practically,  however,  in  a  conaider- 
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able  proportion  of  caseB  the  thorax  is  long  and  narrov,  with  very  vide 
intercoBtal  spaces,  the  ribs  more  vertical  in  direction  and  the  costal  angle 
very  narrow.  The  scapulse  are  "winged,"  a  point  noted  by  Hippocrates. 
Another  type  of  chest  which  is  very  common  is  that  which  is  flattened  in 
the  antero-posterior  diameter.  The  costal  cartilages  may  be  prominent 
and  the  sternum  depressed.  Occasionally  the  lower  sternum  forms  a  deep 
concavity,  the  so-called  funnel  breast  {Trichler-Bruat).  Inspection  gives 
valuable  information  in  all  stages  of  the  disease.  Special  examination 
should  be  made  of  the  clavicular  regions  to  see  if  one  clavicle  stands  out 
more  distinctly  than  the  other,  or  if  the  spaces  above  or  below  it  are  more 
marked.  Defective  expansion  at  one  apex  is  an  early  and  important  sign. 
The  condition  of  expansion  of  the  lower  zone  of  the  thorax  may  be  well 
estimated  by  inspection.  The  condition  of  the  prsecordia  should  also  be 
noted,  as  a  wide  area  of  impulse,  particularly  in  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  interspaces,  often  results  from  disease  of  the  left  apex.  From  a  point 
behind  the  patient,  looking  over  the  shoulders,  one  can  often  better  esti- 
mate the  relative  expansion  of  the  apices. 

(6)  Palpation. — Deficiency  in  expansion  at  the  apices  or  bases  ia  per- 
haps best  gauged  by  placing  the  hands  in  the  subclavicular  spaces  and  then 
in  the  lateral  regions  of  the  chest  and  asking  the  patient  to  draw  slowly  a 
full  breath.  Standing  behind  the  patient  and  placing  the  thumbs  in  the 
supraclavicular  and  the  fingers  in  the  infraclavicular  spaces  one  can  judge 
accurately  as  to  the  relative  mobility  of  the  two  sides.  Disease  at  an  apex, 
though  early  and  before  duluess  is  at  all  marked,  may  be  indicated  by 
deficient  expansion.  On  asking  the  patient  to  count,  the  tactile  fremitus 
is  increased  wherever  there  is  local  growth  of  tubercle  or  extensive  casea- 
tion, lu  comparing  the  apices  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  normally 
the  fremitus  is  stronger  over  the  right  than  the  left.  So  too  at  the  base, 
when  there  is  consolidation  of  the  lung,  the  fremitus  is  increased;  whereas, 
if  there  is  pleura!  effusion,  it  is  diminished  or  absent.  In  the  later  stages, 
when  cavilies  form,  the  tactile  fremitus  is  usually  much  exaggerated  over 
them.  When  the  pleura  is  greatly  thickened  the  fremitus  may  be  somewhat 
diminished. 

(c)  Percussion. — Tubercles,  infiammatory  products,  fibroid  ohanges, 
and  cavities  produce  important  changes  in  the  pulmonary  resonance. 
There  may  be  localized  disease,  even  of  some  extent,  without  inducing 
much  alteration;  as  when  the  tubercles  are  scattered  and  have  air-contain- 
ing tissue  between  them.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  valuable  signs  is 
defective  resonance  upon  and  above  a  clavicle.  In  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  all  eases  of  phthisis  the  dulness  is  first  noted  in  these  regions.  The 
comparison  between  the  two  sides  should  be  made  also  when  the  breath 
is  held  after  a  full  inspiration,  as  the  defective  resonance  may  then  be 
more  clearly  marked.  lu  the  early  stages  the  percussion  note  is  usually 
higher  in  pitch,  and  it  may  require  an  experienced  ear  to  detect  the  differ- 
ence. In  recent  consolidation  from  caseous  pneumonia  the  percussion  note 
often  has  a  tubular  or  tympanitic  quality.  A  wooden  dulness  is  rarely 
heard  except  in  old  cases  with  extensive  fibroid  change  at  the  apex  or  base. 
Over  large,  thin-walled  cavities  at  the  apex  the  so-called  cracked-pot  sound 
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may  be  obtaioed.  In  thin  Bubjecte  the  percusaion  should  be  carefully  pntc* 
tiaed  in  the  stipraspinous  fossse  and  the  interacapular  space,  aa  they  cor- 
respond to  very  important  areas  early  involved  in  the  diaeaae.  In  cases 
with  numerous  isolated  cavities  at  the  apex,  without  much  fibroid  tissue 
or  thickening  of  the  pleura,  the  percussion  note  may  show  little  change, 
and  the  contraat  between  the  signs  obtained  on  auscultation  and  percussion 
ia  most  marked.  In  the  direct  percussion  of  the  chest,  particularly  in  tliin 
patients  over  the  pectorals,  one  frequently  sees  the  phenomenon  known 
as  myoidema,  a  local  contraction  of  the  muscle  causing  bulging,  which  per- 
sists for  a  variable  period  and  gradually  subsides.  It  has  no  special  signifi- 
cance, 

(d)  AuscuHaiion. — Feeble  breath-sounds  are  "among  the  most  charac- 
teristic early  signs,  since  not  as  much  air  enters  the  tubes  and  vesicles  of 
the  affected  area.  It  is  well  at  first  always  to  compare  carefully  the  cor- 
responding points  on  the  two  sides  of  the  cheat  without  asking  the  patient 
either  to  draw  a  deep  breath  or  to  cough.  With  early  apical  disease  the 
inspiration  on  quiet  breathing  may  be  scarcely  audible.  Expiration  ia 
naually  prolonged.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  earliest 
sign  is  a  harsh,  rude,  respiratory  murmur.  On  deep  breathing  it  is  fre- 
quently to  be  noted  that  inspiration  is  jerking  or  wavy,  the  so-called  "  cog- 
wheel" rhythm;  which,  however,  ia  by  no  means  confined  to  tuberculosis. 
With  extension  of  the  disease  the  inspiratory  murmur  is  harsh,  and,  when 
consolidation  occurs,  whiffing  and  bronchial.  With  these  changes  in  the 
character  of  the  murmur  there  are  r&les,  due  to  the  accompanying  bron- 
chitis. They  may  be  heard  only  on  deep  inspiration  or  on  coughing,  and 
early  in  the  diseaae  are  often  crackling  in  character.  When  aoftening 
occurs  they  are  louder  and  have  a  bubbling,  sometimes  a  characteristic 
clicking  quality.  These  "  moist  sounds,"  as  they  are  called,  when  asso- 
ciated with  change  in  the  percussion  resonance  are  extremely  suggestive. 
When  cavitiea  form,  the  rales  are  louder,  more  gurgling,  and  resonant  in 
quality.  When  there  is  consolidation  of  any  extent  the  breath-sounds  are 
tubular,  and  in  the  large  excavations  loud  and  cavernous,  or  have  an  am- 
phoric quality.  In  the  unaffected  portions  of  the  lobe  and  in  the  opposite 
lung  the  breath-sounds  may  be  harsh  and  even  puerile.  The  vocal  reso- 
nance is  usually  increased  in  all  stages  of  the  proceas,  and  bronchophony 
and  pectoriloquy  are  met  with  in  the  regions  of  consolidation  and  over 
cavities.  Pleuritic  friction  may  be  present  at  any  stage  and,  as  mentioned 
before,  occura  very  early.  There  are  cases  in  which  it  is  a  marked  feature 
throughout.  When  the  lappet  of  lung  over  the  heart  is  involved  there 
may  be  a  pleuro-pericardial  friction,  and  when  this  area  ia  consolidated 
there  may  be  curious  clicking  rales  synchronous  with  the  heart-beat,  due 
to  the  compression  by  the  heart  of,  and  the  expulsion  of  air  from,  this 
portion.  An  interesting  auscultatory  sign,  met  most  commonly  in  phthisis, 
is  the  so-called  cardio-respiratory  murmur,  a  whiffing  systolic  bruit  due 
to  the  propulsion  of  air  out  of  the  tubes  by  the  impulse  of  the  heart. 
It  ia  best  heard  during  inspiration  and  in  the  antero-lateral  regions  of  the 
cheat. 

A  eystoUc  murmur  is  frequently  heard  in  the  subclavian  artery  on  either 
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lade,  the  pulsation  of  which  may  be  Tery  visible.  The  miinnur  is  in  all 
probability  due  to  pressure  on  the  vessels  by  the  thickened  pleura. 

The  signs  of  cavity  may  he  here  briefly  enumerated. 

(a)  When  there  is  not  much  thickening  of  the  pleura  or  condensation 
of  the  surrounding  lung-tissue,  the  percussion  sound  may  be  full  and  clear, 
resembling  the  normal  note.  More  commonly  there  is  defective  resonance 
or  a  tympanitic  quality  which  may  at  times  be  purely  amphoric.  The  pitch 
of  the  percussion  note  changes  over  a  cavity  when  the  mouth  is  opened  or 
closed  (Wintrich's  sign),  or  it  may  be  brought  out  more  clearly  on  change 
of  position.  The  cracked-pot  sound  is  only  obtainable  over  tolerably  large 
cavities  with  thin  walls.  It  is  best  elicited  by  a  firm,  quick  stroke,  the 
patient  at  the  time  having  the  mouth  open.  In  those  rare  instances  of 
almost  total  excavation  of  one  lung  the  percussion  note  may  be  amphoric 
in  quality,  (b)  On  auscultation  the  so-called  cavernous  sounds  are  beard: 
(1)  Various  grades  of  modified  breathing — blowing  or  tubular,  cavernous 
or  amphoric.  There  may  be  a  curiously  sharp  hissing  sound,  as  if  the  sir 
vas  passing  from  a  narrow  opening  into  a  wide  space.  In  very  large  cavi- 
ties both  inspiration  and  expiration  may  be  typically  amphoric.  (2)  There 
are  coaree  bubbling  r&les  which  have  a  resonant  quality,  and  on  coughing 
may  have  a  metallic  or  ringing  character.  On  coughing  they  are  often  loud 
and  gurgling,  In  very  large  thin-walled  cavities,  and  more  rarely  in 
medium^ized  cavities,  surrounded  by  recent  consolidation,  the  riles  may 
have  a  distinctly  amphoric  echo,  simulating  those  of  pneumothorax.  Inhere 
are  dry  cavities  jq  which  no  r&les  are  heard.  (3)  The  vocal  resonance  is 
greatly  intensified  and  whispered  pectoriloquy  is  clearly  heard.  In  large 
apical  cavities  the  heart-sounds  are  well  heard,  and  occasionally  there  may 
be  an  intense  systolic  murmur,  probably  always  transmitted  to,  and  not 
produced  as  has  been  supposed,  in  the  cavity  itself.  In  large  excavations 
of  the  left  apex  the  heart  impulse  may  cause  gurgling  sounds  or  clicks 
synchronous  with  the  systole.  They  may  even  he  loud  enough  to  be  beard 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  chest  wall.  A  large  cavity  with  smooth  walls 
and  thin  fluid  contents  may  give  the  succussion  sound  when  the  trunk  is 
abruptly  shaken  (Walshe),  and  even  the  coin  sound  may  be  obtained. 

Pseudo-cavernous  signs  may  be  caused  by  an  area  of  consolidation  near 
a  large  bronchus.  The  condition  may  be  most  deceptive — the  high-pitched 
or  tjrmpanitic  percussion  note,  the  tubular  or  cavernous  breathing,  and  the 
resonant  riles,  simulate  closely  those  of  cavity. 

4.  CompIlcatlonB  of  Pulmonary  Taberooloola.— (1)  In  the 
Baapiratory  System. — The  larynx  is  rarely  spared  in  chronic  pulmonary 
tnberculosis.  The  first  symptom  may  be  husktness  of  the  voice.  There 
are  pain,  particularly  in  swallowing,  and  a  cough  which  is  often  wheezing, 
and  in  the  later  stages  very  ineffectual.  Aphonia  and  dysphagia  are  the 
two  most  distressing  symptoms  of  the  laryngeal  involvement.  When  the 
epiglottis  is  seriously  diseased  and  the  ulceration  extends  to  the  lateral 
wall  of  the  pharynx,  the  pain  in  swallowing  may  be  very  intense,  or,  owing 
to  the  imperfect  closure  of  the  glottis,  there  may  be  coughing  spells  and 
regurgitation  of  food  through  the  nostrils.  Bronchitis  and  tracheitis  are 
almost  invariable  accompaniments  of  chronic  pulmonary  tubercnloda. 
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Pneumonia  is  a  not  infrequent  terminal  complication  of  chronifi 
phthisis.  It  may  run  a  perfectly  normal  course,  while  in  other  inataucee 
reBolution  may  be  delayed,  and  one  is  in  doubt,  in  spite  of  the  abruptnesa 
of  the  onset,  as  to  the  preeenee  of  a  simple  or  a  tuberculous  pneumonia. 

Emphysema  of  the  uninvolved  portions  of  the  lung  ia  a  common  fea- 
ture, rarely  producing  any  special  symptoms.  There  are,  however,  cases 
of  chronic  tuberculosis  in  which  emphysema  dominates  the  picture,  and 
in  which  the  condition  develops  slowly  during  a  period  of  many  years. 
(General  subcutaneous  emphysema,  which  has  been  met  with  in  a  few 
rare  cases,  is  due  either  to  perforation  of  the  trachea  or  to  the  rupture  of 
a  cavity  closely  adherent  to  the  chest  wall.) 

Qangrene  of  the  hing  is  an  occasional  event  in  chronic  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  due  in  almost  all  instances  to  sphacelus  in  the  walls  of  the 
cavity,  rarely  in  the  lung- tissue  itself. 

Complications  in  the  Fkura.—A  dry  pleurisy  is  a  very  common  accom- 
paniment of  the  early  stages  of  tuberculosis.  It  is  always  a  conservative, 
nseful  process.  In  some  cases  it  is  very  extensive,  and  friction  murmurs 
may  be  heard  over  the  sides  and  back.  The  cases  with  dry  pleurisy  and 
adhesions  are  of  course  much  less  liable  to  the  dangers  of  pneumothorax. 
Pleurisy  with  effusion  more  commonly  precedes  than  develops  in  the  course 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Still,  it  is  common  enough  to  meet  with  cases 
in  which  a  sero-fibrinous  effusion  develops  in  the  course  of  the  chronic 
disease.  There  are  cases  in  which  it  is  a  special  feature,  and  it  often,  I  think, 
favors  chronicity.  A  patient  may  during  a  period  of  four  or  five  years 
have  signs  of  local  disease  at  one  apex  with  recurring  effusion  in  the  same 
side.  Owing  to  adhesions  in  different  parts  of  the  pleura,  the  effusion  may 
be  encapsulated.  Hemorrhagic  effusions,  which  are  not  uncommon  in 
connection  with  tuberculous  pleurisy,  are  comparatively  rare  in  chronic 
phthisis.  Chyliform  or  milky  exudates  are  sometimes  found.  Purulent 
«ffmions  are  not  frequent  apart  from  pneumothorax.  An  empyema,  how- 
ever, may  develop  in  the  course  of  the  disease  or  as  a  sequence  of  a  sero- 
fibrinous exudate.  Pneumothorax  is  an  extremely  common  complication 
of  chronic  pulmonary  tubereulosis.  It  may  occur  early  in  the  disease,  but 
more  frequently  is  late.  It  may  prove  fatal  in  twenty-four  hours.  In 
other  instances  a  pyo- pneumothorax  develops  and  the  patient  lingers  for 
weeks  or  months.  In  a  third  group  of  cases  it  seems  to  have  a  beneficial 
effect  on  the  course  of  the  disease. 

(3)  Symptoms  nfeiable  to  other  OrgaAs. — (a)  Cardio-vascuhr.—The 
retraction  of  the  left  upper  lobe  exposes  a  large  area  of  the  heart.  In  thin- 
chested  subjects  there  may  be  pulsation  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
interspaces  close  to  the  sternum.  Sometimes  with  much  retraction  of  the 
left  upper  lobe  the  heart  is  drawn  up.  A  systolic  murmur  over  the  pul- 
monary area  is  common  in  all  stages  of  phthisis.  Apical  murmurs  are  also 
not  infrequent  and  may  be  extremely  rough  and  harsh  without  necessarily 
indicating  that  endocarditis  is  present.  The  association  of  heart-disease 
with  phtliisis  is  rot,  however,  very  uncommon.  As  already  mentioned, 
there  were  12  instances  of  endocarditis  in  216  autopsies.  The  arterial 
tension  is  usually  low  in  phthisis  and  the  capillary  resistance  lessened  so. 
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that  the  pulse  is  often  full  and  soft  even  in  the  later  stages  of  the  diseaae. 
The  capillary  pulse  is  not  infrequently  met  with,  and  pulsation  of  the 
veina  in  the  back  of  the  hand  is  occasionally  to  be  seen. 

(6)  Blood  Olanduiar  System. — The  early  ansemia  has  already  been  noted. 
It  is  often  more  apparent  than  real,  a  chloro-aniemia,  and  the  blood-count 
rarely  sinks  below  two  millione  per  cubic  millimetre. 

The  blood-plates  are,  as  a  rule,  enormously  increased  and  are  seen  in  the 
withdrawn  blood  as  the  so-called  Sehultze's  granule  masses.  Without  any 
aignificance,  they  are  of  interest  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  every  few  years 
some  tyro  announces  their  discovery  as  a  new  diagnostic  sign  of  phthisis. 
The  leucocytes  are  greatly  increased,  particularly  in  the  later  stages. 

(c)  G astro-intestinal  Syslim. — The  tongue  is  usually  furred,  but  may 
he  clean  and  red.  Small  aphthous  ulcers  aiie  sometimes  distressing.  A 
red  line  on  the  gums,  a  symptom  to  which  at  one  time  much  attention  was 
paid  as  a  special  feature  of  phthisis,  occurs  in  other  cachectic  states.  Ex- 
tensive tuberculous  disease  of  the  pharynx,  associated  with  a  similar  affec- 
tion of  the  larynx,  may  interfere  seriously  with  deglutition  and  prove  a 
Tery  distressing  and  intractable  symptom. 

Of  late,  special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  gastric  symptoms  of  this 
affection.  Tuberculosis  of  the  stomach  is  rare.  Ulceration  may  occur  as  an 
accidental  complication  and  multiple  catarrhal  ulcers  are  not  uncommon. 
Interstitial  and  parenchymatous  changes  in  the  mucosa  are  common  (pos- 
sibly associated  with  the  venous  stasis)  and  lead  to  atrophy,  but  these  can- 
not always  be  connoted  with  the  symptoms,  and  they  may  be  found  when 
not  expected.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  gastric  symptoms  have  been 
most  persistent  the  mucosa  may  show  very  little  change.  It  is  impossible 
always  to  refer  the  anorexia,  nausea,  and  vomiting  of  consumption  to  local 
conditions.  The  hectic  fever  and  the  neurotic  influences,  upon  which 
Immermann  lays  much  stress,  must  be  taken  into  account,  as  they  play 
an  important  role.  The  organ  is  often  dilated,  and  to  muscular  insufii- 
ciency  alone  may  he  due  some  of  the  cases  of  dyspepsia.  The  condition  of 
the  gastric  secretion  is  not  constant,  and  the  reports  are  discordant.  In 
the  early  stages  there  may  he  superacidity;  later,  a  deficiency  of  acid. 

Anorexia  is  often  a  marked  symptom  at  the  onset;  there  may  be  positive 
loathing  of  food,  and  even  small  quantities  cause  nausea.  Sometimes,  with- 
out any  nausea  or  distress  after  eating,  the  feeding  of  the  patient  is  a  daily 
battle.  When  practicable,  Debove's  forced  alimentation  is  of  great  benefit 
in  such  cases.  Nausea  and  vomiting,  though  occasionally  troublesome  at 
an  early  period,  are  more  marked  in  the  later  stages.  The  latter  may  he 
caiised  by  the  severe  attacks  of  coughing.  S.  H.  Habershon  refers  to  four 
different  causes  the  vomiting  in  phthisis:  (1)  central,  as  from  tuberculous 
meningitis;  (2)  pressure  on  the  vagi  by  caseous  glands;  (3)  stimulation 
from  the  peripheral  branches  of  the  vagus,  either  pulmonary,  pharyngeal, 
or  gastric;  and  (4)  mechanical  causes. 

Of  the  intestinal  symptoms  diarrhtea  is  the  most  serious.  It  may  come 
on  early,  but  is  more  usnally  a  sj'mptom  of  the  later  stages,  and  is  associ- 
ated with  ulceration,  particularly  of  the  large  bowel.  Extensive  ulceration 
of  the  ileum  may  exist  without  any  diarrhcea.     The  associated  catarrhal 
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condition  msy  account  in  part  for  it,  and  in  some  instances  the  amyloid  de- 
generation of  the  mucouB  membrane. 

(d)  Nervous  System. — (1)  Focal  lesions  due  to  the  development  of 
coarse  tubercles  and  areas  of  tuberculous  meningo-encephalitis.  Aphasia, 
for  instance,  may  result  from  the  growth  of  meningeal  tubercles  in  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius,  or  even  hemiplegia  may  develop.  The  solitary  tubercles 
are  more  commoij  in  the  chronic  phthisis  of  children.  (2)  Basilar  menin- 
gitis is  an  occasional  complication.  It  may  be  confined  to  the  brain,  though 
more  commonly  it  is  a  (.3)  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  which  may  come  on 
in  persons  without  well-developed  local  signs  in  the  chest.  Twice  have  I 
known  strong,  robust  men  brought  into  hospital  with  signs  of  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  in  whom  the  existence  of  pulmonary  disease  was  not 
discovered  until  the  post-mortem.  (4)  Peripheral  neuritis,  which  is  not 
oommon,  may  cause  an  extensor  paralysis  of  the  arm  or  leg,  more  com- 
monly the  latter,  with  foot-drop.  It  is  usually  a  late  manifestation.  (6) 
Mental  symptoms.  It  was  noted,  even  by  the  older  writers,  that  consump- 
tives had  a  peculiarly  hopeful  temperament,  and  the  spes  phihisica  forms 
a  curious  characteristic  of  the  disease.  Patients  with  extensive  cavities, 
high  fever,  and  too  weak  to  move  will  often  make  plans  for  the  future  and 
confidently  expect  to  recover. 

Apart  from  tuberculosis  of  the  brain,  there  is  sometimes  in  chronic 
phthisis  a  form  of  insanity  not  unlike  that  which  develops  in  the  con- 
valescence from  acute  affections.  The  whole  question  of  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  insanity  and  phthisis  is  dealt  with  at  length  in  Mickle's  Goulstonian 
lectures. 

(e)  A  remarkable  hypertrophy  of  the  mammary  gland  may  occur  in  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,*  most  commonly  in  males.  It  may  be  only  on  the 
affected  side.  Two  cases  came  under  my  notice  at  the  University  Hospital, 
Philadelphia,  both  in  young  males.  It  is  a  chronic  interstitial,  non-tuber- 
culous mammitis  (Allot). 

(f)  Oenito-urinary  System. — The  urine  presents  no  special  peculiari- 
ties in  amoimt  or  constituents.  Fever,  however,  has  a  marked  influence 
upon  it.  Albumin  is  met  with  frequently  and  may  be  associated  with  the 
fever,  or  is  the  result  of  definite  changes  in  the  kidneys.  In  the  latter  case 
it  is  more  abundant  and  more  eurd-like.  Amyloid  disease  of  the  kidneys 
is  not  uncommon.  Its  presence  is  shown  by  albimiin  and  tube-casts, 
and  sometimes  by  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  urine.  In  other 
instances  there  is  dropsy,  and  the  patients  have  all  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  clironic  Bright'a  disease. 

Pvs  in  the  vritte  may  be  due  to  disease  of  the  bladder  or  of  the  pelves 
of  the  kidneys.  In  some  instances  the  entire  urinary  tract  is  involved,  Ip 
pulmonary  phthisis,  however,  extensive  tuberculous  disease  is  rarely  found 
in  the  urinary  organs.  Bacilli  may  occasionally  be  detected  in  the  pus. 
Hffimaturia  is  not  a  very  common  symptom.  It  may  occur  occasionally 
as  a  result  of  congestion  of  the  kidneys,  and  pass  off  leaving  the  urine 
albuminous.     In   other  instances   it  results   from  disease   of  the   pelvia 

•  Allot,  Parti  Thesis,  1887, 
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or  of  the  bladder,  and  is  associated  either  with  early  tuberculosis  of  the 
mucous  membraDes  or  more  commonly  with  ulceration.  In  any  medical 
clinic  the  routine  inspection  of  the  testes  for  tubercle  will  save  two  or  three 
mistakes  a  year. 

(^)  Cutaneous  System. — The  akin  is  often  dry  and  harsh.  Local  tuber- 
cles occasionally  develop  on  the  hands.  There  may  be  pigmentary  staining, 
the  chloasma  phthisicorum,  which  is  more  common  when  the  peritonteum 
is  involved.  Upon  the  cheat  and  back  the  brown  stains  of  pityriasis  versi- 
color are  very  frequent.  The  hair  of  the  head  and  beard  may  become 
dry  and  lanky.  The  terminal  phalanges,  in  chronic  caaea,  become  clubbed 
and  the  nails  incurvated — the  Hippocratie  fingers.  A  remarkable  and  un- 
usual complication  is  general  emphysema,  which  may  result  from  ulcera- 
tion of  an  adherent  lung  or  perforation  of  the  larynx. 

DlagnoBlB. — When  well  advanced  there  is  rarely  any  doubt  as  to  the 
existence  of  tuberculous  phthisis,  for  the  sputum  gives  positive  informa- 
tion, and  the  physical  signs  of  local  disease  are  well  marked.  The  bacilli 
give  an  infallible  indication  of  the  exiatence  of  tuberculoais  and  may  be 
found  in  the  aputum  before  the  physical  aigna  are  at  all  definite.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  muat  be  remembered  that  there  are  caaea  in  which,  even 
with  tolerably  well-defined  physical  signa,  the  aputum  ia  extremely  scanty 
and  many  examinations  may  be  required  to  detect  tubercle  bacilli.  So 
essential  is  the  examination  of  the  sputum  in  the  early  diagnosis  of  phthisis 
that  I  would  earnestly  Insist  upon  the  more  frequent  employment  of  this 
method.  There  is  no  excuse  now  for  its  omission,  aince,  if  the  practitioner 
has  not  command  of  the  neceaaary  technique,  there  are  laboratories  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  at  which  the  examination  can  be  made.  Early 
detection  is  of  vital  importance,  as  successful  treatment  depends  upon  the 
measures  taken  before  the  lungs  are  extejisivety  involved. 

The  presence  of  elastic  fibres  in  the  sputum  ia  an  indication  of  destnic- 
tion  of  the  lung-tissue.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  it  is  indicative,  too, 
of  tuberculous  disease.  It  also  may  be  found  early,  before  the  physical 
signs  are  well  marked.  Its  detection  is  easy  by  the  above-mentioned  method, 
not  requiring  high  powers  of  the  microscope.  In  cases  of  early  htemoptysia, 
before  there  is  marked  constitutional  disturbance,  or  even  local  aigna,  it  is 
very  important  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  the  sputum,  from 
which  mucoid  and  purulent  portiona  may  be  picked  out  for  examination. 
With  localized  and  peraiatent  signs  iu  one  Jung,  cough,  fever,  and  loae  of 
flesh,  the  diagnoaia  is  rarely  dubious.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  to  what 
an  extent  the  local  procesa  may  aometiraes  proceed  without  diaturbance 
of  health  sufficient  to  excite  the  alarm  of  the  physician  or  friends.  There 
are  puzzling  cases  with  localized  phyaical  signs  at  one  apex,  chiefly  moist 
ralea,  rarely  any  percuaaion  changea,  perhapa  alight  fever,  and  a  glairy 
expectoration  containing  numeroua  alveolar  cells.  I  have  seen  aevend 
caaea  of  this  kind  which  have  been  for  a  time  very  obscure,  and  in  which 
repeated  examinationa  failed  to  detect  either  bacilli  or  elastic  tissue.  They 
seem  to  be  instances  of  local  catarrhal  trouble  in  the  smaller  tubea,  some 
of  which  clear  in  a  few  weeks. 
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a  Fibroid  Phthisis. 


In  their  monograph  on  Fibroid  Dieeases  of  the  Lung  (1894)  Clark 
Hadiey  and  Chaplin  make  the  following  classiiication:  1.  Pure  fibroid; 
fibroid  phthisis — a  condition  in  which  there  is  no  tubercle.  2.  Tuberculo- 
fibroid  disease — a  condition  primarily  tuberculous,  but  which  has  run  a 
fibroid  course.  3,  Fibro-tuberculous  disease — a  condition  primarily  fibroid, 
but  which  has  become  tuberculous.  The  tuberculo-fibroid  form  may  come 
on  gradually  as  a  sequence  of  a  chronic  tuberculous  broncho- pneumonia, 
or  follow  a  chronic  tuberculous  pleurisy.  In  other  instances  the  process 
supervenes  upon  an  ordinary  ulcerative  phthisis.  The  disease  becomes 
limited  to  one  apex,  the  cavity  is  surrounded  by  layers  of  dense  fibrous 
tissue,  the  pleura  is  thickened,  and  the  lower  lobe  is  gradually  invaded  by 
the  sclerotic  change.  Ultimately  a  picture  is  produced  little  if  at  all  diSer- 
ent  from  the  condition  known  as  cirrhosis  of  the  lungs.  It  may  even  be 
difficult  to  say  that  the  process  is  tuberculouB>  but  in  advanced  cases  the 
bacilli  are  ueually  present  in  the  walls  of  the  cavity  at  the  apex,  or  old, 
encapsulated  caseous  areas  exist  in  the  lung,  or  there  may  he  tubercles  at 
the  apex  of  the  other  lung  and  in  the  bronchial  glands.  Dilatation  of  the 
bronchi  is  present;  the  right  ventricle,  sometimes  the  entire  heart,  is  hyper- 
trophied. 

The  disease  is  chronic,  lasting  from  ten  to  twenty  or  more  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  patient  may  have  fair  health. 

The  chief  symptoms  are  cough,  which  is  often  paroxysmal  in  character 
and  most  marked  in  the  morning.  The  expectoration  is  purulent,  and 
in  some  idstances,  when  the  bronchiectasis  is  extensive,  fetid.  There  is 
dyspnrea  on  exertion,  hut  little  or  no  fever. 

The  physical  signs  are  very  characteristic.  The  chest  is  sunken  and 
the  shoulder  lower  on  the  affected  side;  the  heart  is  often  drawn  over  and 
displaced.  If  the  left  lung  is  involved  there  may  be  an  unusually  large 
area  of  cardiac  pulsation  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  interspaces.  Iloart- 
nurmurs  are  common.  There  is  dulness  over  the  affected  side  and  defi- 
cient tactile  fremitus.  At  the  apex  there  may  he  well-marked  cavernous 
sounds;  at  the  base,  distant  bronchial  breathing.  The  condition  may  per- 
sist indefinitely.  In  some  cases  the  other  lung  becomes  involved,  or  the 
patient  has  repeated  attacks  of  hremoptysis,  in  one  of  which  he  dies.  As 
a  result  of  the  chronic  suppuration,  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  liver, 
spleen,  and  intestines  may  take  place;  dropsy  frequently  supervenes  from 
failure  of  the  right  heart. 

A  more  detailed  account  is  foimd  under  Cirrhosis  of  the  Lung,  with 
which  this  form  is  clinically  identical. 

Ooncurrent  Infections  In  Pulmonary  Tuberonlosia.— It  has 
long  been  known  that  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  organisms  other  than  the 
specific  bacilli  are  present,  particularly  Micrococcus  lanceolatua,  Strepto- 
coccus pyogenes,  and  Staphylococcus  aureus;  lees  frequently  Bacillus  pyo- 
cyaneus. 

A  majority  of  all  eases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  are  combined  infec- 
tions; streptococci  and  pneumococci  may  be  found  in  the  sputa,  and  the 
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former  have  been  isolated  from  the  blood.  Prudden,  who  has  ver;  care- 
fully studied  this  question,  arrives  at  the  following  conclnsions:  The  pul- 
monaiy  lesions  of  tuberculosis  ere  subject  to  variations  depending  largely 
on  the  different  modes  of  distribution  of  the  bacilli,  whether  by  the  blood- 
vessels or  through  the  bronchi,  and  also  whether  a  concurrent  infection 
with  other  organisms  has  taken  place.  The  pneumonia  complicating  tuber- 
culosis may  be  the  direct  result  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  or  its  toxines,  or  it 
may  follow  secondary  infection  with  other  germs,  particularly  the  Strepto- 
coccus pyogenes,  the  Micrococcus  lanceolatus,  and  the  Staphylococcus 
pyogenes.  The  frequency  of  this  secondary  infection  and  the  relative  sig- 
nificance of  these  germs  are  not  yet  fully  decided.  The  introduction  of  the 
tubercle  bacilli  into  the  lungs  of  a  rabbit  through  the  trachea  induces  the 
varioue  phases  of  pulmonary  tuberculoaiB,  but  cavity  formation  is  rare.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  into  the  lungs  of  a  rabbit  which  are  the  seat  of  estensiye 
consolidation  the  Streptococcus  pyogenes  is  introduced,  then  cavities  form 
rapidly,  and  the  anatomical  picture  is  very  similar  to  that  of  chronic  ulcerr 
ativc  tuberculosis  in  man.  It  is  very  probable  that  in  man,  too,  the  effect 
of  contamination  with  these  pus  organisms  is  a  very  important  one  in 
hastening  necrosis  and  softening,  and  also  in  the  chronic  cases  they  doubt- 
lees  produce  in  large  amounts  the  toxines  which  are  responsible  for  many 
of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

Diaeases  associated  with  Pulmonary  Tuberoulosls.— Xobor 
pneumonia  is  a  not  uncommon  cause  of  death.  It  is  met  with,  most  fre- 
quently indeed,  as  a  terminal  event  in  the  chronic  cases.  It  may,  however, 
occur  early,  and  be  difficult  to  distinguish  from  an  acute  caseous  pneu- 
monia. The  sputa  in  the  latter  are  rarely  rusty,  while  the  fever  in  the 
former  is  more  continuous  and  higher,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  impossible 
to  differentiate  between  the  two  conditions. 

Typh&id  fever  occasionally  occurs  in  persons  the  subjects  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  lu  4  cases  of  80  autopsies  in  typhoid  fever  tuberculous  lesions 
were  present.  There,  are  cases  on  record  also  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis 
and  typhoid  fever  present  in  the  same  subject.  There  is  a  widespread 
opinion  that  typhoid  fever  predispraes  to  tuberculosis,  and  Wilson  Fox 
in  his  treatise  on  diseases  of  the  lungs  gives  references  to  a  number  of 
aasea.  In  my  experience  it  has  been  very  rare.  I  have  no  recollection  of 
an  instance  in  which  tuberculosis  has  developed  either  during  convalescence, 
or  immediately  after  recovery,  from  typhoid  fever. 

Erysipelae  not  infrequently  attacks  old  poitrinairet  in  hospital  wards 
and  almshousea.  There  are  instances  in  which  the  attack  seems  to  be  bene- 
ficial, as  the  cough  lessens  and  the  symptoms  ameliorate.  It  may,  however, 
prove  fatal. 

The  eruptive  fevers,  particularly  measles,  frequently  precede,  but  rarely 
develop  in  the  course  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  In  the  revaccination  of 
a  tuberculous  subject  the  vesicles  run  a  normal  course. 

Fistula  in  ano  is  associated  with  phthisis  in  an  interesting  manner. 
In  a  majority  of  such  cases  it  is  a  tuberculous  process.  The  general  affec- 
tion may  progress  rapidly  after  an  operation.  The  question  is  considered 
in  tnbenmlosia  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
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Start-ditease. — I  have  already  referred  (page  898)  to  the  occunence  of 
endocarditis  in  tuberculosis.  The  antagonism  between  heart  leaioiu  and 
phthisis,  upon  which  Bokitansky  laid  BtrcBB,  is  not  pronounced.  Stenosis 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aneurism  of  the  aorta  predispose  to  tubercu- 
losia  pulmonum,  probably  by  reducing  the  activity  of  the  lesser  circula- 
tion. In  mitral  stenosis  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  not  infrequent,  in  9  of 
54  cases  (Potain).  A  terminal  acute  tuberculosis  of  one  or  the  other  of 
the  serous  membranes  is  a  very  common  event  in  all  forms  of  cardio-vaecu- 
lar  disease. 

In  chronic  and  arrested  phthisis  arieno-BcUroais  and  phlebo-acUrogu 
are  not  uncommon.  Ormerod  noted  30  cases  of  chronic  renal  disease  in 
100  post-mortems. 

The  association  of  tuberculosis  with  chronic  arthritis,  upon  which  cer- 
tain writers  lay  stress,  finds  its  explanation  in  the  lowered  resistance  of 
these  patients,  and  the  greater  liability  to  infection  in  the  institutions  in 
which  so  many  of  them  live. 

FeculiaritleB  of  Pulmonary  Tuberouloela  at  the  ExtremeB 
of  Ijlfe.— (a)  Old  Age. — It  is  remarkable  how  common  tuberculosis  ie  in 
the  aged,  particularly  in  institutions.  McLachlan  noted  145  cases  in  which 
tuberculosis  was  the  cause  of  death  in  old  persons  in  Chelsea  Hospital. 
All  were  over  sixty  years  of  age.  The  experience  at  the  Salpetriire  is  the 
same.    Laennec  met  with  a  case  in  a  person  over  ninety-nine  years  of  age. 

At  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  in  the  bodies  of  aged  persona  sent  over 
from  the  almshouse  it  was  extremely  common  to  find  either  old  or  recent 
tuberculosis.  A  patient  died  under  my  care  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  with 
■  extensive  peritoneal  tuberculosis.  Pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  the  aged  is 
usually  latent  and  runs  a  slow  course.  The  physical  signs  are  often  masked 
by  emphysema  and  by  the  coexisting  chronic  bronchitis.  The  diagnosis 
may  depend  entirely  upon  the  discovery  of  the  bacilli  and  elastic  tissue. 
Contrary  to  the  opinion  which  was  held  some  years  ago,  tuberculosis  is  by 
no  means  uncommon  with  senile  emphysema.  Some  of  the  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis in  the  aged  are  instances  of  quiescent  disease  which  may  have  dated 
from  an  early  period. 

(6)  Infants. — The  occurrence  of  acute  tuberculosis  in  children  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned,  and  also  the  fact  that  the  disease  is  occasionally 
congenital.  Recent  studies,  particularly  of  French  writers,  have  shown 
that  it  is  a  frequent  affection  in  children  under  two  years  of  age.  Leroux 
has  analj'zed  the  statistics  of  the  late  Prof.  Parrot,  embracing  219  eases  in 
children  under  three  years.  Of  these  there  were  from  one  day  to  three 
months,  23;  from  three  to  six  months,  35;  from  six  to  twelve  months, 
53  (a  total  of  111  under  one  year);  and  from  one  to  three  years,  108.  Pul- 
monary cavities  were  present  in  57  of  the  eases,  and  in  only  50  was  the 
pulmonary  lesion  the  sole  manifestation.  At  the  St.  Petersburg  Foundling 
Asylum,  in  the  ten  years  ending  1884,  there  were  416  cases  of  tuberculosis 
in  16,-581  autopsies.  The  observations  of  N'orthnip,  at  the  New  York 
Foundling  Hospital,  are  of  special  interest  in  connection  with  the  mode 
of  infection.  Of  125  cases  of  tuberculosis  on  the  records  of  this  inatitntion, 
in  34  the  ravages  were  extensive,  the  seat  of  the  primary  affection  was  not 
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de&r.  and  the  bronchial  glands  were  large  and  cheesy.  In  20  cases  of 
general  tuberculosis  there  were  cheesy  masses  in  the  bronchial  glands  and 
in  the  lungs.  In  42  cases  of  general  tuberculosis  the  only  chee^  masses 
were  in  the  bronchial  lymph-glands.  In  9  cases  the  tubercles  were  limited  . 
to  the  bronchial  nodes  and  the  lungs;  the  latter  containing  only  discrete 
miliary  bodies,  while  the  bronchial  glands  showed  advanced  caseation.  In 
13  cases  there  was  tuberculosis  of  the  bronchial  nodes  only.  In  most  of 
these  cases  the  patients  died  of  infectious  diseases.  These  figures  are  very 
soggestive,  and  point,  as  already  noted,  to  infection  through  the  bronchial 
passages  as  the  most  common  method,  even  in  children.  Of  500  autopsies 
in  children  at  the  Mimich  Pathological  Institute,  in  150  (30  per  cent)  tuber- 
culosis was  present  and  in  over  93  per  cent  the  lungs  were  involved 
(MuUer). 

ModeB  of  Death  In  Pulmonary  TuberouIoBls.  — (a)  By  asthenia, 
a  gradual  failure  of  the  strength.  The  end  is  usually  peaceable  and  quiet, 
occasionally  disturbed  by  paroxysms  of  cough.  Consciougness  is  often  re- 
tained until  near  the  close. 

(b)  By  asphyxia,  as  in  some  cases  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  and  in 
acute  pneumonic  phthisis.  In  chronic  phthisis  it  is  rarely  seen,  even  when 
pneumothorax  develops. 

(c)  By  syncope.  This  is  not  common.  I  have  known  it  to  happen  once 
or  twice  in  patients  who  insisted  upon  going  about  when  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease.  There  may  be,  but  not  necessarily,  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  heart.  A  rapidly  developing  syncope  may  follow  hEemorrhage  or 
may  be  due  to  thrombosis  or  emboUm  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  or  to  pneu- 
mothorax. 

(d)  From  hamorrhage.  The  fatal  bleeding  in  chronic  phthisis  is  due 
to  erosion  of  a  large  vessel  or  rupture  of  an  aneurism  in  a  pulmonary 
cavity,  most  commonly  the  latter.  Of  26  eases  analyzed  by  S.  West,  in  11 
the  fatal  hsmoptysis  was  due  to  aneurism,  and  of  35  cases  collected  by 
Percy  Kidd,  aneurism  was  present  in  30.  In  a  case  of  Curtin'a,  at  the 
Philadelphia  Hospital,  the  bleeding  proved  fatal  before  bsemoptysis  oc- 
curred, as  the  eroded  vessel  opened  into  a  capacious  cavity. 

(e)  With  cerebral  symptoms.  Coma  may  be  due  to  meningitis,  less  often 
to  urKmia.  Death  in  convulsions  is  rare.  The  hieraorrhagic  pachy-menln- 
gitis  which  develops  in  some  cases  of  phthisis  occasionally  causes  loss  of 
consciousness,  but  is  rarely  a  direct  cause  of  death.  In  one  of  my  cases, 
death  resulted  from  thrombosiB  of  the  cerebral  sinuses  with  symptoms  of 
meningitis. 

V.  Tttbekcclosis  op  the  Alimentaht  Canal. 

(a)  lAps. — Tuberculosis  of  the  lip  is  very  rare.  It  occurs  occasionally 
in  the  form  of  an  ulcer,  either  alone  or  more  commonly  in  association  with 
laryngeal  or  pulmonary  disease.  Two  cases  are  reported  and  the  literature 
is  analyzed  in  Temeuil's  Etudes."  The  nicer  is  usually  very  sensitive  and 
may  be  mistaken  for  a  chancre  or  an  epithelioma.    The  diagnosis  may  be 
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made  in  cases  of  doubt  by  iDocul&tion  or  the  examination  of  a  portion  for 
tubercle  bacilli. 

(6)  Tongue. — The  disease  begins  by  an  aggregation  of  small  granular 
bodies  on  tiie  edge  or  dorsum.  Ulceration  proceeds,  leaving  an  irregular 
sore  with  a  distinct  but  uneven  margin,  and  a  rough,  often  caseons  base. 
The  disease  extends  slowly  and  may  form  an  ulcer  of  considerable  size. 
I  have  known  it  to  be  mistaken  for  epithelioma  and  the  tongue  to  be  ex- 
cised. It  is  rarely  met  with  except  when  other  oi^ans  are  involved.  The 
glands  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw  are  not  enlarged  and  the  sore  does  not  yield 
to  iodide  of  potassium,  which  are  points  of  distinction  between  the  tuber- 
culous and  the  syphilitic  ulcer.  In  doubtful  cases  the  inoculation  test 
should  be  made,  or  a  portion  excised  for  microscopical  examination. 

(c)  The  salivary  glands  belong  to  that  small  group  of  organs  of  the 
body  which  seem  to  possess  an  immunity  against  tuberculous  infection — 
an  immunity,  however,  which  in  their  case  is  relative,  not  absolute;  a  few 
cases  have  been  reported. 

(d)  Tubercles  of  the  hard  or  soft  palate  nearly  always  follow  extension 
of  the  disease  from  neighboring  parts. 

(e)  Tuberculosis  of  the  Tonsils.— In  7  of  45  consecutive  cases  in  children 
from  three  months  to  fifteen  years  A.  Latham  demonstrated,  by  inoculation, 
the  presence  of  tuberculosis  of  the  tonsils  either  in  organs  removed  by  oper- 
ation or  post  mortem.  The  observation  is  of  interest  in  connection  with 
the  views  of  Schlenker,  who  claims  that  the  majority  of  the  eases  of  tuber- 
culous cervical  glands  result  from  infection  with  tubercle  bacilli  which 
gain  admission  by  way  of  the  tonsil,  A  large  number  of  his  cases  of  tuber- 
culous cervical  adenitis  were  definitely  of  a  descending  variety  and  asso- 
ciated with  tuberculosis  of  these  glands.  The  majority  also  had  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  and  he  regards  surface  infection  of  the  tonsil  by  tuberculous 
food  and  sputum  far  more  common  than  infection  by  way  of  the  circula- 
tion. The  disease  may  occuT  as  a  superficial  ulceration.  More  commonly 
there  is  an  infiltration  of  the  tonsil  with  miliary  tubercles,  which  produces 
a  greater  or  less  hypertrophy  which  it  is  practically  impossible  to  distin- 
guish from  an  ordinary  enlargement  of  the  tonsil  without  a  microscopical 
examination.     Caseous  foci  occasionally  develop. 

{f)  Pharynx.— In  extensive  laryngeal  tuberculosis  an  eruption  of  mil!' 
ary  granules  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  is  not  very  uncommon. 
In  chronic  phthisis  an  ulcerative  pharyngitis,  due  to  extension  of  the  dis- 
ease from  the  epiglottis  and  larynx,  is  one  of  the  most  distressing  of  com- 
plications, rendering  deglutition  acutely  painful.  Adenoids  of  the  naso- 
pharynx may  be  tuberculous,  as  shown  by  Lermoyez.  Macroscopically,  they 
do  not  differ  from  the  ordinary  vegetations  found  in  this  situation. 

Iff)  A  few  instances  occur  in  the  literature  of  tuberculosis  of  the 
asophagits.  The  condition  is  a  pathological  curiosity,  except  in  the  slight 
extension  from  the  larynx,  which  is  not  infrequent;  hut  in  a  case  in  my 
wards  described  by  Flexner  the  ulcer  perforated  and  caused  purulent  pleu- 
risy. The  condition  has  been  fully  considered  by  Claribel  Cone,  who  has 
described  e  second  case  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  (Bulletin,  Novem* 
her,  1897). 
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(h)  Slomaek. — Man;  CBSes  are  reported  which  are  doubttuL  Pnmarj 
dieeafle  is  unknown.  Marfan  was  able  to  collect  only  about  a  dozen  authentic 
cases.  Perforation  of  the  stomach  occurred  six  times,  thrice  by  a  tuberculoid 
gland.  In  Oppoher's  case  an  ulcer  of  the  colon  perforated  the  organ.  In 
MuBser's  case  there  was  a  large  tuberculous  ulcer  3  X  li  inches  in  extent. 
Three  cases  have  been  described  from  my  wards  by  Alice  Hamilton  (J.  H. 
H.  Bulletin,  April,  1897). 

(i)  InttsHnts. — The  tubercles  may  be  (1)  primary  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, or  more  commonly  (S)  secondary  to  disease  of  the  lungs,  or  in  rare 
cases  the  affection  may  (3)  pass  from  Uie  peritonieum. 

(1)  Primary  intestinal  tuberculosis  occurs  most  frequently  in  children, 
in  whom  it  may  be  associated  with  enlargement  and  caseation  of  the  meaen- 
terie  glands,  or  with  peritonitis.  It  may  be  difficult  to  say  at  the  time  of 
tiie  autopsy  whether  the  primary  lesion  has  been  inteetiual  or  peritoneal. 
I  have  already  referred  to  Woodhead'a  atatiaticB  ehowing  the  remarkable 
frequ^cy  of  infection  through  the  bowel.  In  adults  primary  intestinal 
tuberculosis  is  rare,  occurring  in  but  1  instance  in  1,000  autopsies  upon 
tuberculous  adults  at  the  Munich  Pathological  Institute;  but  now  and  tiiep 
cases  occur  in  which  the  disease  sets  in  with  irregular  diarrhcea,  moderate 
fever,  and  colicky  paina.  In  a  few  cases  hfemorrhage  has  been  the  initial 
symptom.  Regarded  at  first  as  a  chronic  catarrh,  it  is  not  until  the  emacia- 
tion becomes  marked  or  the  signs  of  disease  appear  in  the  lungs  that  the 
troe  nature  is  apparent.  Still  more  deceptlTc  are  the  cases  in  which  the 
tuberculosis  begins  in  the  csecum  and  there  are  symptoms  of  appendicitis — 
tenderness  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  constipation,  or  an  irregular  diari'haea 
and  fever.  These  signs  may  gradually  disappear,  to  recur  again  in  a  few 
weeks  and  still  further  complicate  the  diagnosis.  Fatal  hsmorrhage  has 
ocenrred  in  several  of  my  cases.  Perforation  may  occur  with  the  forma- 
tion of  a  pericecal  abscess,  or  perforation  into  the  peritonieum  may  take 
place,  or  in  very  rare  instances  there  is  partial  healing  with  great  thicken- 
ing of  the  walls  and  narrowing  of  the  lumen. 

(2)  Secondary  involvement  of  the  bowels  is  very  common  in  chronic 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  e.  g.,  in  566  of  the  1,000  Munich  autopsies  In  tuber- 
culosis just  referred  to.  In  only  three  of  these  cases  were  the  lungs  not  in- 
volved.    The  lesions  are  chiefly  in  the  ileum,  ciecum,  and  colon.     The 

■  affection  begins  in  the  solitary  and  agminated  glands  or  on  the  surface 
of  or  within  the  mucosa.  The  caseation  and  necrosis  lead  to  ulceration, 
which  may  be  very  extensive  and  involve  the  greater  portion  of  the  mucosa 
of  the  large  and  small  bowels.  In  the  ileum  the  Peyer's  patches  are  Chiefly 
involved  and  the  ulcers  may  be  ovoid,  but  in  the  jejunum  and  colon  they 
are  usually  round  or  transverse  to  the  long  axis.  The  tuberculous  ulcer 
has  the  following  characters:  (a)  It  is  irregular,  rarely  ovoid  or  in  the 
long  axis,  more  frequently  girdling  the  bowel;  (&)  the  edges  and  base  are 
infiltrated,  often  caseous;  (c)  the  submucosa  and  muscularis  are  usually 
involved;  and  (d)  on  the  serosa  may  be  seen  colonies  of  young  tubercles  or 
a  well-marked  tuberculous  lymphangitis.  Perforation  and  peritonitis  are 
not  uncommon  events  in  the  secondary  ulceration.  Stenosis  of  the  bowel 
from  cicatrization  may  occur;  the  strictures  may  be  multiple. 
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Localized  chronic  tubercBloeis  of  the  iUo-ccecal  region  is  of  great  im- 
portaoce.  The  caecum  frequently  preeente  extensive  ulceration  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  which  not  uncommonly  extends  into  the  appendix.  As 
a  consequence  of  the  changes  produced  a  definite  tumor-like  maaa  develops 
in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  This  varies  in  size,  is  usually  elongated  in  .a 
Tertical  direction,  hard,  slightly  movable,  or  bound  down  by  adhesions  and 
very  sensitive  to  pressure.  The  tumor  simulates  more  or  lees  closely  a 
true  neoplasm  of  this  region,  particularly  carcinoma.  The  condition  is 
characterized  by  gradual  constriction  of  the  lumen  of  the  bowel,  periodic 
attacks  of  severe  pain,  and  alternating  diarrhoea  and  constipation.  In  a  few 
cases  extirpation  of  the  cecum  has  been  performed  with  fairiy  succeesful 
results.  In  a  second  form  of  this  disease,  occurring  less  frequently  than 
the  former,  there  is  no  definite  tumor-mass  to  be  felt,  but  a  general  indura- 
tion and  thickening  in  the  right  iliac  fossa  similar  to  the  local  changes 
produced  by  a  recurring  appendicitis.  In  this  variety  a  fistula  discharging 
fecal  matter  occasionally  resnlts.  Both  forms  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  diseases  they  simulate  by  the  finding  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  stoola 
or  in  the  discharge  from  the  fistula  when  such  exists. 

Tuberculosis  at  the  rectum  has  a  special  interest  in  connection  with 
fistula  in  ano,  which,  according  to  Spillman's  statistics,  occurs  in  about 
3.5  per  cent  of  cases  of  pulmonary  disease.  In  many  instances  the  lesion 
has  been  shown  to  be  tuberculous.  It  is  very  rarely  primary,  but  if  the 
tissue  on  removal  contains  bacilli  and  is  infective  the  lungs  are  almost 
invariably  found  to  be  involved.  It  is  a  common  opinion  that  the  pul- 
monary symptoms  may  develop  rapidly  after  the  fistula  is  cut.  This  may 
have  some  basis  if  the  operation  consists  in  laying  the  tract  open,  and  not 
in  a  free  excision. 

(3)  Extension  from  the  peritonceum  may  excite  tuberculoua  disease  in 
the  bowels.  The  affection  may  be  primary  in  the  peritonieum  or  extend 
from  the  tubes  in  women  or  the  mesenteric  glands  in  children.  The  coils 
of  intestines  become  matted  together,  caseous  and  suppurating  foci  de- 
velop between  the  folds,  and  perforation  may  take  place  between  the  coila. 

VI.  TCBEECULOSIS  OP  THE   LiVEB. 

This  organ  is  very  constantly  involved  in  (a)  general  tuberculosis.  The 
miliary  granulation  may  be  very  small  and  in  acute  cases  scarcely  percepti- 
ble.   The  liver  is  pale  and  often  fatty. 

(h)  A  remarkable  condition  of  the  organ  is  produced  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tubercles  in  the  finer  bile-vessels.  They  may  attain  a  con- 
siderable size  and  are  almost  always  softened  in  the  centre,  resembling 
small  abscesses.  The  contents  are  always  bile-stained.  The  organ  may  be 
honeycombed  with  these  tuberculous  abscesses. 

(c)  Large,  coarse  caseous  masses  are  occasionally  found,  sometimes  in 
association  with  perihepatitis  or  tuberculous  peritonitis.  They  may  attain 
the  size  of  an  orange  or  may  even  be  larger. 

(d)  Tuberculous  cirrhosis.  With  the  eruption  of  miliary  tubercles  there 
may  be  slight  increase  in  the  connective  tissue,  which  is  OTenhadowed  by 
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the  fatty  change.  In  all  the  chronic  forms  of  tubercle  in  this  organ  there 
may  be  fibrous  overgrowth.  Hanot,  who  has  described  several  varieties, 
states  that  the  condition  may  be  primary.  Practically  it  is  veiy  rare,  except 
in  connection,  with  chronic  tuberculous  peritonitis  and  perihepatitis,  when 
the  orgao  may  be  much  deformed  by  a  sclerosis  involving  the  poriial  canals. 
In  this  last  group  there  may  be  symptoms  of  ascites;  as  a  rule,  tuherculosiB 
of  the  liver  has  a  purely  anatomical  interest. 

VII.   TUBEBCULOBIS   OF  THE   BRAIN  AND  COBD. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  irain  occurs  as  (a)  an  acute  miliary  infection  caus- 
ing meningitifl  and  acute  hydrocephaly;  (6)  as  a  chrooic  meningo-en- 
cephalitis,  usually  localized,  and  containing  small  nodular  tubercles;  and 
(c)  as  the  so-called  solitary  tubercle.  Between  the  last  two  forms  there 
are  all  gradations,  and  it  is  rare  to  see  the  meninges  uninvolved.  The 
acute  variety  has  already  been  considered.  I  shall  here  consider  the  chronic 
form,  which  develops  slowly  and  has  the  clinical  characters  of  a  tumor. 

It  is  most  common  in  the  young.  Of  148  cases  collected  by  Pribram 
118  were  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  Other  organs  are  usually  involved, 
particularly  the  lungs,  the  bronchial  glands,  or  the  bones.  In  rare  in- 
stances no  tubercles  are  found  elsewhere.  They  occur  most  frequently  in 
the  cerebellum;  next  in  the  cerebrum  and  then  in  the  pons.  The  growths 
are  often  multiple,  in  100  out  of  183  cases  (Gowers).  They  range  in  size 
from  a  pea  to  a  walnut;  larger  tumors  occasionally  occur,  and  sometimes 
an  entire  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  is  affected.  On  section  the  tubercle  pre- 
sents a  grayish-yellow,  caseous  appearance,  usually  firm  and  hard,  and  en- 
circled by  a  translucent,  softer  tissue.  The  centre  of  the  growth  may  be 
aeml-difiluent.  As  in  other  localities  the  tubercle  may  calcify.  Tlie 
tumors  are  as  a  rule  attached  to  the  meninges,  often  to  the  pia  at  the 
bottom  of  a  sulcus  so  that  they  look  imbedded  in  the  brain-substance. 
About  the  longitudinal  fissure  there  may  be  an  aggregation  of  the  growths, 
with  compression  of  the  sinus,  and  the  formation  of  a  thrombus.  The 
tuberculous  tumor  not  infrequently  excites  acute  meningitis.  In  localized 
meningo-encephahtis  the  pia  is  thickened,  tubercles  are  adherent  to  the 
under  surface  and  grow  about  the  arteries.  It  is  often  combined  with 
cerebral  softening  from  interference  with  the  circulation.  Several  of  the 
most  characteristic  instances  which  I  have  seen  were  on  the  meninges 
covering  the  insula.  This  form  may  develop  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
causing  hemiplegia  or  aphasia  which  may  persist  for  months. 

The  symptoms  of  tuberculous  growths  in  the  brain  are  those  of  tumor, 
and  will  be  considered  in  the  section  on  the  brain. 

In  the  spinal  cord  the  same  forms  are  found.  The  acute  tuberculous 
meningitis  has  been  considered  and  is  almost  always  cerebro-spinal.  The 
solitary  tubercle  of  the  cord  is  rare.  Herter  has  reported  3  cases  and  col- 
lected 34  from  the  literature.  It  was  secondary  in  all  save  one  case.  The 
symptoms  are  those  of  spinal  tumor  or  meningitis. 
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Tin.   TUBEBOITLOSIS  OP  THE   GeNITO-CHINABT   StBTEH. 

The  studies  of  the  past  few  years,  and  particularly  the  work  of  snr- 
geona  and  gynsBcologiBts,  have  taught  us  the  great  importance  of  tubercu- 
loaiB  of  this  tract.  Any  part  of  the  genito-urinarj  ayBtem  may  be  invaded. 
The  succeaeive  involvement  of  the  organs  may  be  so  rapid  that  nnless  the 
case  has  been  seen  early  it  may  be  impossible  to  state  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  which  has  been  the  primary  seat  of  infection.  There  may  be 
simultaneous  involvement  of  varioua  portions  of  the  tract.  In  tuberculosis 
of  the  genito-nrinary  ayatem  one  always  haa  to  bear  in  mind  the  poaaibility 
of  latent  disease  elsewhere  in  the  body.  Ab  Bollinger  aaya,  tubercle  bacilli 
may  gain  admission  at  some  part  of  the  reapiratory  tract  without  produc- 
ing any  lesion  at  the  point  of  entrance,  and  finally  reach  a  bronchial  gland, 
where  they  set  up  a  tuberculous  process  of  extremely  alow  development 
without  producing  any  symptoms.  From  this  point  bacilii  may  enter  the 
blood  stream  and  lodge  in  the  epididymis  or  testicle  proper,  and  produce 
nodulee  which  are  readily  discovered,  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  these 
parte  are  examined.  Such  a  case  might  be  quite  easily  mistaken  for  one 
of  primary  genital  tuberculosia,  whereas  the  true  primary  tubereuloiu  focus 
ia  far  distant. 

Infection  of  the  genito-urinary  tract  occurs  in  various  waya: 

1.  By  Heredilary  Transmission. — It  has  been  met  with  in  the  foetus. 
The  comparative  frequency  of  tuberculosis  of  the  testicle  in  very  young 
children  auggeats  very  strongly  that  the  uro-genital  organs  may  be  involved 
aa  a  result  of  direct  trangmiasion  of  the  diacase  from  the  parents. 

3.  By  infection  from  areas  of  tuberc^ilosis  already  existing  in  tke  patient. 

(fl)  Infection  through  the  Blood.— In  many  caaes  uro-genital  tuberculoais 
is  found  at  autopsy  aaaociated  with  disease  of  some  diatant  organ,  particu- 
larly the  lungs,  and  it  would  appear  most  probable  that  in  them  infection 
has  been  through  the  blood-vessels.  Jani's  observations,  which  were  pub- 
lished by  Weigert  after  the  author's  death,  strongly  support  this  theory. 
In  studying  sections  of  the  genital  organs  of  patients  who  died  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  he  found  tubercle  bacilli  in  5  out  of  8  cases  in  the 
testicle,  and  in  4  out  of  6  caaea  in  the  prostate,  without  in  any  instance 
finding  microscopical  evidences  of  tubercles  in  these  organs.  The  bacUli 
lay,  in  the  teatia,  parjjy  within  and  partly  close  beside  the  cellular  and 
granular  contents  of  the  seminal  tubules,  while  in  the  prostate  they  were 
always  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  glandular  epithelium. 

(6)  Infection  from  the  Peritonaeum. — This  source  of  infection,  in  both 
men  and  women,  is  much  more  frequent  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The 
intimate  relationship  between  the  peritonEeum  and  bladder  in  both  subjects, 
and  with  the  vesiculee  seminales  and  vBsa  deferentia  in  the  male,  allows  of 
a  ready  way  of  invasion  of  these  organs  by  direct  extension  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  peritoDEeum  is  a  frequent  source  of  genital  tuberculosis  in  the 
female.  No  doubt  many  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  origi- 
nate from  this  source.  The  fact  that  the  fimbriated  extremity  of  the 
tube  is  often  most  seriously  involved  points  rather  strongly  in  this  direc- 
tion, although  the  fact  might  be  taken  as  a  point  in  favor  of  blood  infection. 
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{avored  by  its  greater  vaecularity.  Variows  obeerratioDB  go  to  show  that  the 
action  of  the  cilia  lining  the  Itunina  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  tends  to  at- 
traet  particles  introduced  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Jaui's  observation 
is  very  interesting  in  this  connection,  as  showing  the  possibility  of  tubercle 
bacilli  entering  the  tubes  from  the  peritoneal  cavity  without  there  being 
any  tuberculous  peritonitis.  He  found  typical  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  lumen, 
in  sections  of  a  normal  Fallopian  tube,  in  a  woman  who  died  of  pulmonary 
and  intestinal  tuberculosis.  The  explanation  advanced  was  that  the  bacilli 
made  their  way  through  the  thin  peritoneal  co&t  from  one  of  the  intestinal 
ulcers,  thus  reaching  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  thence  were  attracted  into 
the  Fallopian  tube  by  the  current  produced  by  the  action  of  the  ciUa  lining 
the  lumen.  The  intimate  relationship  between  tuberculous  peritonitis  and 
tuberculosis  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  are 
affected  in  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  cases. 

(c)  Infection  from  other  Organs  6y  Direct  Extension. — The  occurrence 
of  direct  extension  from  the  peritonteum  has  already  been  mentioned.  In 
tuberculous  ulceration  of  the  intestine  or  rectum  adhesions  to  the  bladder 
in  the  male  or  to  the  uterus  and  vagina  in  the  female  may  occur,  with 
resnlttng  fistuhe  and  a  direct  extension  of  the  disease.  Perirectal  tuber- 
ctdouB  absceeses  may  lead  to  secondary  involvement  of  some  portion  of  the 
genito-urinary  tract.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  tuberculosis  of  the 
vertebrse  may  be  followed  by  tuberculosis  of  the  kidney  as  a  result  of  direct 
extension  of  the  disease. 

3.  By  Infection  from  Without. — Whether  uro-genital  tuberculosis  may 
occur  as  a  result  of  the  entrance  of  tubercle  bacilli  into  the  urethra  or 
vagina  is  still  a  disputed  question.  That  bacilli  gain  admission  to  these 
passages  during  coitus  with  a  person  the  subject  of  uro-genital  tuberculosis, 
or  by  the  use  of  foul  instruments  or  syringes,  seems  quite  probable.  The 
possibility  of  genital  tuberculosis  occurring  in  the  female  as  a  result  of 
coitus  with  a  male  the  subject  of  tuberculosis  in  some  portion  of  the  genito- 
urinary system  was  first  suggested  by  Cohnheim,  who  stated,  however,  that 
it  rarely,  if  ever,  occurred.    Gartner's  experiments  have  been  referred  to. 

In  a  patient  with  intestinal  tuberculosis  the  tubercle  bacilli  might  acci- 
dentally reach  the  urethra  or  vagina  from  the  rectum. 

TTro-genital  tuberculosis  is  commonest  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  forty  years — ^that  is,  during  the  period  of  greatest  eezual  activity. 
Males  are  affected  much  more  frequently  than  females,  the  proportion 
being  3  to  1.  This  great  difference  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  more 
intimate  relationship  between  the  urinary  and  genital  systems  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter.  In  the  male  the  urethra  forms  the  common  outlet  for 
the  two  systems,  while  in  the  female  there  is  a  separate  outlet  for  each. 

Once  the  uro-genital  tract  has  been  invaded,  the  disease  is  likely  to 
spread  rapidly,  and  the  method  of  extension  is  an  important  one.  Quite 
frequently  there  is  direct  extension,  as  when  the  bladder  is  involved  sec- 
ondarily to  the  kidney  by  passage  of  the  disease  along  the  nreter,  or  where 
the  tuberculous  process  estends  along  the  vas  deferens  to  the  vesiculie 
seminalee.  "So  doubt  surface  inoculation  occurs  in  some  instances,  and  to 
this  cause  may  be  attributed  a  certain  percentage  of  cases  of  vesical  and 
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pTOatatic  disease  following  tnberculoGiB  of  the  kidney.  Althongh  tbis  proV 
ability  is  acknowledged,  there  is  an  element  of  doubt  as  to  the  poBsibility 
of  the  kidney  becoming  aSected  secondarily  to  the  bladder  or  prostate  by 
the  direct  passage  of  the  bacilli  up  the  lumen  of  one  ureter;  for  in  ancb  a 
case  we  have  to  snppoBe  that  a  non-motile  bacillus,  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  gravity,  ascends  against  an  almost  constant  current  of  urine  flowing  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  lymphatics  may  afford  a  means  for  the  spread- 
lag  of  the  disease,  but  in  a  greater  number  of  cases  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed it  tskes  place  by  way  of  the  blood-vessels.  Cystoscopic  examina- 
tions of  the  bladder  not  infrequently  show  the  presence  of  tubercles  beneath 
the  mucous  membrane  before  there  is  any  evidence  of  superficial  ulceration 
— a  fact  suggesting  strongly  a  blood  infection. 

The  discovery  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  urine  and  the  obtaining  of 
tuberculous  lesions  in  animals  as  a  result  of  inoculation  with  the  urinary 
sediment  afford  ub  the  only  positive  evidence  of  genito-urinary  tubercu- 
loeia.  So  far  there  are  no  authentic  accounts  of  tubercle  bacilli  having 
been  found  in  the  semen  of  men  with  tuberculosis  of  the  testicle  or  vesiculte 
aeminales.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  smegma  bacillus  has  the  same  stain- 
ing reaction  as  the  tubercle  bacillus,  and,  morphologically,  is  practically 
indistinguishable  from  it,  the  greatest  care  must  be  used  in  obtaining 
the  specimen  of  urine  for  examination,  to  eliminate,  if  possible,  all  chances 
'of  contamination.  Thus  the  urine  examined  must  be  a  catheterized  speci- 
men, and  even  then  one  runs  the  risk  of  carrying  back  into  the  bladder 
on  the  end  of  the  catheter  a  few  bacilli  which  may  be  washed  out  in  the 
stream  of  urine  and  be  mistaken  for  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sediment. 

(a)  Tnberonloals  of  tlie  Kidneys  (Phthisis  renum). — In  general  tuber- 
culosis the  kidneys  frequently  present  scattered  miliary  tubercles.  In  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  it  is  common  to  find  a  few  nodules  in  the  substance 
of  the  organ,  or  there  may  be  pyelitis.  Primary  tuberculosis  of  the  kidneys 
is  not  very  rare.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  process  involves  the  pelvis 
and  the  ureter  as  well,  sometimes  the  bladder  and  prostate.  In  only  1  of 
8  cases  was  the  prostate  involved.  It  may  be  difficult  to  say  in  advanced 
cases  whether  the  disease  has  started  in  the  bladder,  prostate,  or  vesicles, 
and  crept  up  the  ureters,  or  whether  it  started  in  the  kidneys  and  pro- 
ceeded downward.  In  a  majority  of  cases,  I  believe,  the  latter  ia  true,  and 
the  infection  is  through  the  blood.  One  kidney  alone  may  be  involved,  and 
the  disease  creeps  down  the  ureter  and  may  only  extend  a  few  millimetres 
on  the  vesical  mucosa.  A  man  with  aortic  insufficiency,  who  hsd  no 
lesions  in  the  lungs,  presented  a  localized  patch  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney, 
involving  a  pyramid,  while  the  ureter,  5  cm.  from  the  bladder  and  at  its 
orifice,  was  thickened  and  tuberculous.  The  prostate  showed  an  area  of 
csseation.  The  process  is  most  common  in  the  middle  period  of  life,  but  it 
msy  occur  at  the  extremes  of  age.  It  is  more  frequent  in  men  than  in 
women.  In  the  earliest  stsge,  which  may  be  met  with  accidentally,  the  dis- 
ease is  seen  to  begin  in  the  pyramids  and  calyces.  Necrosis  and  caseation 
proceed  rapidly,  and  the  colonies  of  tubercles  start  throughout  the  pyramids 
and  extend  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pelvis.  As  a  rule,  from  the 
ontset  it  is  a  tuberculous  pyo-nephroeis.    The  disease  may  be  confined  to  one 
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kidney,  or  progreBs  more  extensively  in  one  than  in  the  other.  At  autopey 
both  organs  are  usually  found  enlarged.  One  kidney  may  be  completely 
destroyed  and  converted  intis  a  aeries  of  eysta  containing  cheesy  substance — 
a  form  of  kidney  which  the  older  writers  called  scrofulous.  In  the  putty- 
like contents  of  these  cysta  lime  salts  may  be  depoaited.  In  other  inatancea 
the  walla  of  the  pelvis  are  thickened  and  cheesy,  the  pyramids  eroded, 
and  caeeoTis  nodules  are  scattered  through  the  organ,  even  to  the  capsule, 
which  may  be  thickened  and  adherent.  The  other  organ  is  mually  less 
affected,  and  shows  only  pyelitis  or  a  superficial  necrosis  of  one  or  two  p3fra- 
mids.  The  ureters  are  usually  thickened  and  the  mucous  membrane  ulcer- 
ated and  caseous.  Involvement  of  the  bladder,  vesiculfe  seminales,  and 
teetee  is  not  uncommon  in  males. 

The  st/mpfoms  are  those  of  pyelitis.  The  urine  may  be  purulent  for 
years,  and  there  may  be  little  or  no  distress.  Even  before  the  bladder  be- 
comes involved  micturition  is  frequent,  and  many  instances  are  mistaken 
for  cystitis.  The  condition  is  for  many  years  compatible  with  fair  health. 
The  curability  ia  shown  by  the  accidental  discovery  of  the  so-called  scrofu- 
lous kidney,  converted  into  cysts  containing  a  putty-like  substance.  In 
cases  in  which  the  disease  becomes  advanced  and  both  organs  are  affected, 
constitutional  symptoms  are  more  marked.  There  is  irregular  fever,  with 
chilla,  and  loss  of  weight  and  strength.  General  tuberculosis  is  common. 
In  only  one  of  my  cases  were  the  lungs  uninvolved.  In  a  case  at  tHe 
Montreal  General  Hospital  a  cyst  perforated  and  caused  fatal  peritonitis. 

Physical  examination  may  detect  special  tendemese  on  one  side,  or  the 
kidney  may  be  palpable  in  front  on  deep  pressure;  but  tuberculous  pyelo- 
nephritis seldom  causes  a  large  tumor.  Occasion  ally  the  pelvis  be- 
comes enormously  distended;  but  this  is  rare  in  comparison  with  its 
frequency  in  calculous  pyelitis.  The  urine  presents  changes  similar  to 
those  of  ordinary  calculous  pyelitis— pus-cells,  epithelium,  and  occasionally 
definite  caseous  masses.  Albumin  is,  of  course,  present.  Tubercle  bacilli 
may  be  demonstrated  by  the  ordinary  methods.  Tube-casts  are  not  often 
Been. 

To  distinguish  the  condition  from  calculous  pyelitis  is  often  difficult- 
Hsemorrhage  may  be  present  in  both,  though  not  nearly  so  frequently  m 
the  tuberculous  disease.  The  diagnosis  rests  on  three  points:  (!)  The  de- 
tection of  some  focus  of  tuberenlosis,  as  in  the  testes;  (2)  the  presence  of 
tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sediment;  and  (3)  the  use  of  tuberculin.  In  woman 
the  kidney  involved  is  now  easily  determined  by  catheterizing  the  ureters 
after  the  plan  of  my  colleague  Relly. 

The  incidence  of  renal  implication  in  uro-genital  tuberculosis  may  be 
gathered  from  Orth's  Gottingen  material,  analyzed  by  Oppenheim.  Of  60 
cases  there  were  34  in  which  the  kidneys  were  involved. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  suprarenal  capsules  will  be  considered  under  Ad- 
dison's Disease. 

(b)  TnbenmlosiB  of  tbe  Ureter  and  Bladder. — This  rarely  occurs  as 
a  primary  affection,  but  is  nearly  always  secondary  to  involvement  of  other 
parts,  particularly  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  In  the  case  of  uro-genital 
toberculosia,  above  mentioned,  in  a  patient  who  died  of  heart-disease,  the 
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ureter,  just  where  it  enters  the  bladder,  showed  a  fresh  patch  of  tiiber- 
culoBis. 

Protracted  cystitis,  which  has  come  on  without  apparent  eaufle,  is 
always  BUggestive  of  tuberculosis.  The  renal  regions,  the  testes,  and  the 
prostate  should  be  examined  with  care.  It  may  follow  a  pyelo-nepbritis, 
or  be  associated  with  primary  disease  of  the  prostate  or  veaicuUe  seminalea. 
Primary  tuberculosis  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder  may  simulate 
stone. 

(c)  TaberouloBis  of  the  ProBtate  and  Vesioitlffl  Semioales.— The  pros- 
tate is  frequently  involved  in  tubercnloeis  of  the  uro-genital  tract.  In 
Erzyincki's  cases,  of  15  males  the  prostate  was  involved  in  14  and  the 
vesiculse  seminales  in  11.  In  Orth's  cases  the  prostate  was  involved  in  18 
of  the  37  cases  in  males.  These  parts  are  much  more  frequently  involved 
than  ordinary  post-mortem  statiEtics  indicate.  Per  rectum  the  prostatic 
lobes  are  felt  to  be  occupied  by  hard  nodules  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to 
a  bean.  There  is  great  irritability  of  the  bladder,  and  agonizing  pain  in 
catheterization.  An  extremely  rare  lesion  is  primary  urethral  tuberculosis, 
which  may  simulate  stricture, 

(d)  ToberooloBiB  of  the  Teetes. — This  somewhat  common  affection 
may  be  primary,  or,  more  frequently,  is  secondary  to  tuberculous  disease 
elsewhere.  Many  cases  occur  before  the  second  year,  and  it  is  stated  to 
have  been  met  with  in  the  fcetus.  In  infants  it  is  serious  and  usually  asso- 
ciated with  tuberculous  disease  in  other  parts.  In  9  cases  reported  by 
Hutinel  and  Deschamps,  in  every  one  there  was  a  general  affection.  In 
20  cases  reported  by  Jullien,  6  were  under  one  year,  and  6  between  one 
and  two  years  old.  In  5  of  the  cases  both  testicles  were  affected.  KopUk 
holds  that  most  of  the  instances  of  this  kind  are  congenital,  in  Baomgarten's 
sense.  In  the  adult  the  tubercles  begin  within  the  substance  of  the  gland, 
but  in  children  the  tunica  albuginea  is  first  affected.  The  tubercle  does 
not  always  undergo  caseation,  but  it  may  present  a  number  of  embryonic 
cells,  not  unlike  a  sarcoma. 

Tubercle  of  the  testes  is  most  likely  to  be  confounded  with  syphilis. 
In  the  latter  the  body  of  the  organ  is  most  often  affected,  there  is  less 
pain,  and  the  outlines  of  the  growth  are  more  nodular  and  irregular.  In 
obscure  peritoneal  disease  the  detection  of  tubercle  in  a  testis  has  not  in- 
frequently led  to  a  correct  diagnosis.  The  association  of  the  two  condi- 
tions is  not  uncommon.  The  lesion  in  the  testis  may  heal  completely,  or 
the  disease  may  become  generalized.  General  infection  has  followed  opera- 
tion. Too  much  Btress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  importance  of  a  routine 
examination  of  the  testes  in  hospital  patients. 

(e)  TabwonlosiB  of  the  Fallopian  Tabes,  Ovaries,  and  Uterns.— The 
Fallopian  tubes  are  by  far  the  most  frequent  seat  of  genital  tuberculosis. 
The  disease  may  be  primary  and  produce  a  moat  characteristic  form  of 
salpingitis,  in  which  the  tubes  are  enlarged,  the  walls  thickened  and  infil- 
trated, and  the  contents  cheeay.  Adhesion  takes  place  between  the  fimbria 
and  the  ovaries,  or  the  uterus  may  be  invaded.  The  condition  is  usually 
bilateral.  It  may  occur  in  young  children.  Although,  as  a  rule,  very  evi- 
dent to  the  naked  eye,  there  are  specimens  resembling  ordinary  salpingitii, 
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which  ehoT  on  microBcopical  examination  numerous  miliary  tubercles 
(Welch  and  WilliamB).  Tuberculous  salpingitis  may  cause  serious  local 
disease  with  abscess  formation,  and  it  may  be  tbe  starting-point  of  peri- 
tonitis. 

TuberculoBis  of  tbe  ovary  is  always  secondary.  Tbere  may  be  an  erup- 
tion of  tubercles  over  the  surface  in  an  eitensive  involvement  of  the  stroma 
with  abscess  formation. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  uterus  is  very  rare.  Only  three  examples  have  come 
imder  my  observation,  all  in  connection  with  pulmonary  phthisis.  It  may 
be  primary.  The  mucosa  of  the  fundus  is  thickened  and  caseous,  and  tuber- 
cles may  be  seen  in  the  muscular  tissue.  Occasionally  the  process  extends 
to  the  vagina. 

IX.  TttBEKCCLOSIB  OF  THE  MaUUABT  GLAND. 

Mandiy  (Bruns's  Beitrage,  viii)  has  collected  40  cases,  1  of  which  was 
in  a  male.  The  disease  is  most  common  between  the  fortieth  and  sixtieth 
years.  The  breast  is  frequently  fistulous,  unevenly  indurated,  and  the 
nipple  is  retracted.  The  fistulte  and  ulcers  present  a  characteristic  tuber^ 
culous  aspect.  There  ia  also  a  cold  tuberculous  abscesa  of  the  breast.  The 
axillary  glands  are  affected  in  about  two  thirds  of  the  cases.  The  disease 
runs  a  chronic  course  of  months  or  years.  The  diagnosis  can  be  made  by 
tbe  general  appearance  of  the  fistulce  and  ulcers,  and  by  the  existence  of 
tubercle  bacilli.  The  prognosis  is  not  bad,  if  total  eradication  of  the  dis- 
ease be  possible. 

In  1836  Bedor  described  an  hypertrophy  of  tbe  breast  in  the  subjects 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  As  a  rule,  if  one  gland  is  involved,  usually  on 
the  aide  of  tiie  affected  lung,  as  already  mentioned,  the  condition  is  one  of 
chronic  interstitial  manuuitie,  and  is  not  tubereulona. 

X,   TUBBBCtTLOSIS  OF  THE  ClHCULATOBT  SYSTEM. 

(fl)  Myocardium. — Scattered  miliary  tubercles  are  sometimes  met  with 
in  the  acute  disease.  Larger  caseous  tubercles  are  excessively  rare.  A. 
Moser  states  that  there  are  only  46  cases  on  record.  There  is  also  a  scle- 
rotic tuberculous  myocarditis. 

(6)  Endocardium. — In  216  autopsies  in  cases  of  chronic  phthisis  I  found 
endocarditis  in  12.  Aa  a  rule,  it  is  a  secondary  form,  the  result  of  a  mixed 
infection,  so  common  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  A  true  tuberculous  en- 
docarditis does,  however,  occur,  directly  dependent  upon  infection  with 
the  bacillus  of  Koch.  As  a  rule,  it  is  a  vegetative  endocarditis,  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  that  caused  by  Streptococcus  or  Staphylococcus.  In 
rare  cases,  however,  caseous  tubercles  develop, 

(c)  Arteries. ~-PTiius.Ty  tuberculosis  of  the  larger  blood-vessels  is  un- 
known. The  disease  may,  however,  occur  in  a  large  artery  and  not  result 
from  external  invasion.  In  a  ease  of  chronic  tuberculosis  Flexner  found  a 
fresh  tuberculous  growth  in  the  aorta,  which  had  no  connection  with  cheesy 
s  outside  the  vessel. 
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In  the  lungs  and  other  organs  attacked  by  tuberculoEis  the  arterieE  are 
involved  in  an  acute  infiltration  which  usually  leads  to  thrombosis,  or  tuber- 
cles may  develop  in  the  walls  and  proceed  to  caseation  and  softeuing  fre- 
quently with  a  resulting  htemorrhage.  By  extension  into  vessels,  partieu- 
iiirly  veins,  the  bacilli  are  widely  distributed  with  the  production  of  miliary 
tuberculosis. 

XI.  Diagnosis  of  Tcbebohlosts. 

The  recognition  of  the  disease  usually  rests  upon  the  macroscopical 
and  microscopical  appearances  of  the  lesions  and  the  presence  of  the  char- 
acteristic bacilli.  Of  late  an  important  additional  diagnostic  agent  has 
been  introduced  iu  the  form  of  Koch's  tuberculin.  For  some  years  Tru- 
deau  has  insisted  upon  the  harmleesnesa  of  its  use  in  the  diagnosis  of  ob- 
scure cases.  During  the  past  few  years  it  has  been  employed  extensively 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  both  on  the  medical  and  surgical  sides, 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  without  any  harm- 
ful effects.  Id  obscure  internal  lesions,  in  joint  cases,  and  in  suspected 
tuberculosis  of  the  kidneys  the  use  of  the  tuberculin  gives  most  valuable 
information.  I  may  mention,  for  example,  an  instance  of  Addison's  dis- 
ease in  a  young,  very  muscular  man  without  any  sign  whatever  of  visceral 
tuberculosis.  The  reaction  (as,  indeed,  might  have  been  expected)  was 
very  characteristic.  We  have  used  the  tuberculin  kindly  furnished  from 
the  Saranec  Laboratory,  which  is  made  on  Koch's  original  plan.  In  adults 
a  milligramme  is  employed,  and  if  this  has  no  reaction  a  larger  dose  of  two 
or  three  milligrammes  is  employed  in  two  or  three  days.  There  is  often 
slight  local  irritation  following  the  injection,  and  within  from  ten  to  twelve 
hours  the  febrile  reaction  begins,  the  temperature  rising  to  from  102° 
to  104°. 

XII.  The  Pbognosis  in  Tubeecclobis. 

Not  all  persons  in  whose  bodies  the  bacilli  gain  a  foothold  present 
marked  signs  of  tuberculosis.  As  will  be  ststed  in  the  next  section,  local 
disease  is  found  in  a  considerable  number  of  all  cadavers.  Infection  does 
not  necessarily  mean  the  establishment  of  a  progressive  and  fatal  disease. 
In  my  autopsies,  excluding  eases  dead  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  7.5  per  cent 
presented  tuberculous  lesioiis  of  the  lungs— a  low  percentage  in  compari- 
son with  other  records,  as  I  carefully  excluded  the  simple  fibroid  pucker- 
ing at  the  apex,  and  the  solitary  cheesy  nodules,  unless  surrounded  by  colo- 
nies of  tubercles. 

In  many  cases  a  natural  or  spontaneous  cure  is  effected,  for  the  condi- 
tions favorable  to  the  development  of  the  disease  are  not  present — in  other 
words,  the  tissue-soil  is  unsuitable.  Apart  from  this  group,  a  majority  of 
which  probably  do  not  show  any  sign  of  dieease,  there  may  be  spontaneons 
arrest  after  the  symptoms  have  become  decided.  Many  years  ago  Flint 
culled  attention  to  the  self-limitation  and  intrinsic  tendency  to  recovery 
in  well-marked  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Of  his  670  cases,  44  recovered, 
and  in  31  the  disease  was  arrested,  spontaneously  in  23  of  the  first  group 
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and  in  15  of  the  second.  This  natnral  tendency  to  cure  ia  still  more  strik- 
ingly shewn  in  lymphatic  and  bone  tuberculosis. 

The  following  may  be  considered  favorable  circumstancea  in  the  prog- 
nosis of  pulmonary  tuberculosis:  A  good  family  history,  previous  good 
health,  a  strong  digestion,  a  suitable  environment,  and  an  insidious  onset, 
without  high  fever,  and  without  extenaive  pneumonic  consolidation.  Cases 
beginning  with  pleurisy  seem  to  run  a  more  protracted  and  more  favorable 
course.  Repeated  attacks  of  hsemoptysis  are  unfavorable.  When  well  eatab- 
li^ed  the  course  of  tuberculosis  in  any  organ  is  marked  by  intervals  of 
weeks  or  months  in  which  the  fever  lessens,  the  symptoms  subside,  and 
there  is  improvement  in  the  general  health. 

In  pulmonary  cases  the  duration  is  extremely  variable,  Laennec  placed 
the  average  duration  at  two  years,  and  for  the  majority  of  cases  this  is 
perhaps  a  correct  estimate.  Pollock's  large  statistics  of  over  3,500  cases 
shows  a  mean  duration  of  the  disease  of  over  two  yesra  and  a  half.  Wil- 
liams's analysis  of  1,000  cases  in  private  practice  shows  a  much  more  pro- 
tracted course,  as  the  average  duration  was  over  seven  yesra. 

Under  the  subject  of  prognosis  comes  the  question  of  the  marriage  of 
persons  who  have  had  tuberculosis,  or  in  whose  family  the  disease  prevails. 
The  following  brief  statements  may  be  made  with  reference  to  it: 

(o)  Subjects  with  healed  lymphatic  or  bone  tuberculosis  marry  with 
personal  impunity  and  may  begot  healthy  children.  It  is  undeniable,  how- 
ever, that  in  such  families,  scrofula,  caries  of  the  bone,  arthritis,  cerebral 
and  pulmonary  tuberculosis  are  more  common.  Which  is  it,  "  h4r4dit6 
de  graine  ou  h4redit6  de  terrain,"  as  the  French  have  it,  the  seed  or  the 
soil,  or  both?  We  cannot  yet  say.  The  risks,  however,  are  such  as  may 
properly  be  taken. 

(6)  The  question  of  marriage  of  a  person  who  has  arrested  or  cured 
lung  tuberculosis  is  more  difficult  to  decide.  In  a  male,  the  personal  risk 
is  not  so  great;  and  when  the  health  and  strength  are  good,  the  external 
environment  favorable,  and  the  family  history  not  extremely  bad  the  ex- 
periment— for  it  is  such — is  often  successful,  and  many  healthy  and  happy 
families  are  begotten  under  these  circumstances.  In  women  the  question 
is  complicated  with  that  of  child-bearing,  which  increases  the  risks  enor- 
mously. With  a  localized  lesion,  absence  of  hereditary  taint,  good  phy- 
sique, and  favorable  environment,  marriage  might  be  permitted.  When 
tuberculosis  has  existed,  however,  in  a  girl  whose  family  history  is  bad, 
whose  chest  expansion  is  slight,  and  whose  physique  is  below  the  standard, 
the  physician  should,  if  possible,  place  his  veto  upon  marriage. 

(c)  With  existing  disease,  fever,  bacilli,  etc.,  marriage  should  be  pro- 
hibited. Pregnancy  usually  hastens  the  process,  though  it  may  be  held 
in  abeyance.  After  parturition  the  disease  advances  rapidly.  There  ia 
much  truth,  indeed,  in  the  remsrk  of  Dubois:  "  If  a  woman  threatened  with 
phthisis  marries,  she  may  bear  the  first  accouchement  well;  a  second,  with 
difficulty;  a  third,  never."  Conception  may  occur  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  the  disease. 
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XIII.    PSOFHTLAZIS   IN   TdBERCDLOSIB. 

(a)  Otneral. — The  sputs  of  phthisical  patients  should  be  carefully  col- 
lected and  destroyed.  Patients  should  be  urged  not  to  spit  about  care- 
lessly, but  always  to  use  a  spit^up  and  never  to  swallow  the  sputa.  Sev- 
eral forms  of  portable  flasks  have  been  devised  and  are  now  on  sale.  The 
destruction  of  the  sputa  of  consumptives  should  be  a  routine  measure  in 
both  hospital  and  private  practice.  Thorough  boiling  or  putting  it  into 
the  fire  is  sufficient.  In  hospitals  it  is  well  to  have  printed  directions  aa 
to  the  care  of  the  sputa  and  also  printed  cards  for  out-patients,  giving  the 
most  important  rules.  It  should  be  explained  to  the  patient  that  the  only 
risk,  practically,  is  from  this  source.  The  chances  of  infection  are  greatest 
in  young  children.  The  nursing  and  care  of  consumptives  involve  very 
alight  risks  indeed  if  proper  precautions  are  taken.  The  patient  should 
occupy  a  single  bed. 

A  second  important  general  prophylactic  measure  relates  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  dairies  and  slaughter-houses.  The  possibility  of  the  transmission 
of  tuberculosis  by  infected  milk  has  been  fully  demonstrated,  and  in  the 
interest  of  public  health  the  state  should  take  measures  to  stamp  out  tuber- 
culosis in  cattle.  Systematic  veterinary  inspection  of  dairies,  particularly 
in  the  large  cities,  should  be  made,  and  full  power  granted  to  confiscate  and 
kill  suspected  animals.  The  abattoirs  should  be  under  skilled  veterinary 
control,  and  the  carcasses  of  animals  with  advanced  tuberculosis  confis- 
cated. 

Other  important  preventive  measures  are  the  placing  of  pulmonary  tu- 
berculosis on  the  list  of  diseases  to  be  reported  to  the  boards  of  health,  the 
institution  of  civic  and  state  sanitoria  in  which  early  cases  can  be  treated, 
and  lastly,  the  establishment  of  hospitals  for  the  reception  of  chronic 
cases. 

(b)  Individual. — A  mother  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis  should  not 
suckle  her  child.  An  infant  bom  of  tuberculous  parents,  or  of  a  family 
in  which  consumption  prevails,  should  be  brought  up  with  the  greatest 
care  and  guarded  most  particulariy  against  catarrhal  affections  of  all  kinds. 
Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  throat  and  nose,  and  on  the  first 
indication  of  mouth-breathing,  or  any  obstruction  of  the  naso-pharynz, 
a  careful  examination  should  be  made  for  adenoid  vegetations.  The  child 
should  be  clad  in  flannel  and  live  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible,  avoid- 
ing close  rooms.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  sponge  the  throat  and  chest  night 
and  morning  with  cold  water.  Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  diet 
and  to  the  mode  of  feeding.  The  meals  should  be  at  regular  hours  and 
the  food  plain  and  substantial.  From  the  outset  the  child  should  be  en- 
couraged to  drink  freely  of  milk.  Unfortunately,  in  these  cases  there 
seems  to  be  an  uncontrollable  aversion  to  fats  of  ail  kinds.  As  the  child 
grows  older,  systematically  regulated  exercise  or  a  course  of  pulmonary 
gymnastics  may  be  taken.  In  the  choice  of  an  occupation  preference 
should  be  given  to  an  out-of-door  life.  Families  with  a  marked  predisposi- 
tion to  tuberculosis  should,  if  possible,  reside  in  an  equable  climate.  It 
would  be  best  for  a  young  man  belonging  to  such  a  family  to  remove  to 
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Colorado  or  Southern  California,  or  to  some  other  auitable  climate,  before 
iroable  begiim. 

The  trifling  ailmenta  of  children  should  be  carefully  watched.  In  the 
convalescence  from  the  fevers,  which  so  frequently  prove  dangerous,  the 
greatest  caution  should  be  exercised  to  prevent  catching  cold-  Cod-liver 
oil,  the  Byrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron,  and  arsenic  may  be  given.  As  men- 
tioned, care  of  the  throat  in  these  children  is  very  important.  Enlarged 
tonsils  ehonld  be  removed. 

XIV.  Tbbatment  of  Tubbhoclosw. 

I.  Th«  Natural  or  ^ntaneoDS  Onr*.— The  Bpontaneons  heahng  of 
local  tuberculosis  is  an  every-day  afFair.  Many  cases  of  adenitis  and  dis- 
ease of  the  bone  or  of  the  joints  terminate  favorably.  The  healing  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  is  shown  clinically  by  the  recovery  of  patients  in  whose 
sputa  elastic  tissue  and  bacilli  have  been  found;  anatomically,  by  the  pres- 
ence of  lesions  in  all  stages  of  repair.  In  the  granulation  products  and 
associated  pneumonia  a  scar-tissue  is  formed,  while  the  smaller  caseous  areas 
become  impregnated  with  lime  salts.  To  such  conditions  alone  should 
the  term  healing  be  applied.  When  the  fibroid  change  encapsulates  but 
does  not  involve  the  entire  tuberculous  tissue,  the  tubercle  may  he  termed 
involuted  or  quiescent,  but  is  not  destroyed.  When  cavities  of  any  size 
have  formed,  healing,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  does  not  occur. 
I  have  yet  to  see  a  specimen  which  would  indicate  that  a  vomica  had  cica- 
trized. Cavities  may  be  greatly  reduced  in  size — indeed,  an  entire  series 
of  them  may  be  so  contracted  by  sclerosis  of  the  tissue  about  them  that 
an  upper  lobe,  in  which  this  process  most  frequently  occurs,  may  be  re- 
duced to  a  third  of  its  ordinary  dimensions.  Laennec  understood  thor- 
oughly this  natural  process  of  cure  in  tuberculosis,  and  recognized  the 
frequency  with  which  old  tuberculous  lesions  occurred  in  the  lungs.  He 
described  cicatrices  completes  and  cicatrices  fistuletises,  the  latter  being  the 
ehmnken  cavities  communicating  with  the  bronchi;  and  remarked  that,  as 
tubercles  growing  in  the  glands,  which  are  called  scrofula,  often  heal,  why 
should  not  the  same  take  place  in  the  lungs? 

There  is  an  old  German  axiom,  "Jtdermann  hat  am  Ende  ein  hischen 
Tubenmlose,"  a  statement  partly  borne  out  by  the  statistics  showing  the 
proportion  of  cases  in  persons  dying  of  all  diseases  in  whom  quiescent  or 
tuberculous  lesions  are  found  in  the  lungs.  We  find  at  the  apices  the 
following  conditions,  which  have  been  held  to  signify  healed  tuberculous 
processes:  (1)  Thickening  of  the  pleura,  usually  at  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  apex,  with  subadj'acent  induration  for  a  distance  of  a  few  milli- 
metres. This  has,  perhaps,  no  greater  significance  than  the  milky  patch 
on  the  pericardium.  (2)  Puckered  cicatrices  at  the  apex,  depressing  the 
pleura,  and  on  section  showing  a  large  pigmented,  fibrous  scar.  The  bron- 
chioles in  the  neighborhood  may  be  dilated,  but  there  are  neither  tubercles 
nor  cheesy  masses.  This  may  sometimea,  but  not  always,  indicate  a  healed 
tuberculous  lesion.  (3)  Puckered  cicatrices  with  cheesy  or  cretaceous 
nodules,  and  with  scattered  tubercles  in  the  vicinity.     (4)  The  cicatrices 
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fistuleuses  of  Laennec,  in  which  the  fibroid  puckering  has  reduced  the  size 
of  one  or  more  cavities  which  communicate  directly  with  the  bronchi. 

In  1,000  autopBies,  excluding  the  316  cases  dead  of  phthiaia,  there  were 
59  cases  (7.5  per  cent)  which  presented  undoubted  tuberculous  lesions  in 
the  lungs.  I  excluded  the  simple  fibroid  puckering  and  the  solitary  cheesy 
nodules,  unless,  in  the  latter  case,  there  were  colonies  of  tubercles  in  the 
vicinity.  These  59  cases  died  of  various  diseases  and  at  various  ages.  A 
majority  of  them  were  between  forty  and  sixty.  My  experience  tallies 
closely  with  the  larger  analysis  made  by  Heitler  of  the  Vienna  post-mortem 
records,  in  which,  of  16,662  eases  in  which  the  death  was  not  directly  caused 
by  phthisis,  there  were  780  instances  of  obsolete  tubercle — a  percentage  of 
4.7.  He  excluded,  as  I  have  done,  the  simple  fibroid  induration.  Vari- 
ous observations  have  been  made  of  late  in  which  the  percentage  ranges 
from  3?  (Bollinger)  to  39  (Massini).  In  200  autopsi^es,  in  which  this  point 
was  specially  examined,  Harris  found  38.8  per  cent  in  which  there  were 
relics  of  former  active  tuberculosis.  The  statement  is  made  by  Bouchard 
that,  of  the  post-mortems  at  the  Paris  morgue — generally  upon  persons 
dying  suddenly — the  percentage  found  with  some  evidence  of  tuberculous 
lesion,  active  or  obsolete,  is  as  high  as  75.  Large  as  these  figures  appear, 
they  are  probably  very  incorrect.  If,  as  has  been  done  in  Ribbert's  labo- 
ratory, a  systematic  inspection  is  made  for  the  purpose,  tuberculous  lesions 
are  found  in  practically  100  per  cent  of  the  bodies  of  adults! 

II.  General  HeasiiTeB. — The  cure  of  tuberculosis  is  a  question  of  nutri- 
tion; digestion  and  assimilation  control  the  situation;  make  a  patient  grow 
fat  and  the  local  disease  may  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  There  are  three 
indications:  First,  to  place  the  patient  in  surroundings  most  favorable  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  maximum  degree  of  nutrition;  second,  to  take  such 
measures  as,  in  a  local  or  general  way,  influence  the  tuberculous  processes; 
third,  to  alleviate  symptoms. 

Open-air  Treatmmt. — The  value  of  fresh  air  and  out-of-door  life 
is  well  illustrated  by  an  experiment  of  Trudeau.  Inoculated  rabbits  con- 
fined in  a  dark,  damp  place  rapidly  succumbed,  while  others,  allowed  to  run 
wild,  either  recovered  or  showed  slight  lesions.  It  is  the  same  in  human 
tuberculosis.  A  patient  confined  to  the  house — particularly  in  the  close, 
overheated,  stuffy  dwellings  of  the  poor,  or  treated  in  a  hospital  ward — 
is  in  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  the  rabbit  confined  to  a  hutch  in  the 
cellar;  whereas  a  patient  living  in  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  has  chances  comparable  to  those  of  the  rabbit  running  wild. 

The  open-air  treatment  of  tuberculosis  may  he  carried  out  at  home, 
by  change  of  residence  to  a  suitable  climate,  or  in  a  sanatorium. 

(a)  At  Home. — In  a  majority  of  all  cases  the  patient  has  to  be  cared  for 
in  his  own  home,  and  if  in  the  city,  under  very  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances. Much,  however,  may  be  done  even  in  cities  to  promote  arrest  by 
insisting  upon  plenty  of  fresh  air.  It  is  often  impossible  to  attempt  any 
systematic  open-air  treatment  in  city  life,  but  there  are  many  eases  in  which 
it  can  be  done  if  the  physician  insists  and  if  he  lays  down  explicit  rules. 
The  patient's  bed  should  be  in  the  room  with  most  sunshine,  WhiU  there 
is  fever  he  should  fie  at  rest  in  bed,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  each  day. 
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nnleeg  the  weather  is  bluetering  and  rainy,  the  windowB  should  be  open, 
BO  that  the  patient  may  be  exposed  freely  to  the  freeh  air.  Low  tempera- 
ture  ia  not  a  contraindication.  If  there  Ib  a  balcony  or  a  suitable  yard,  on 
the  brighter  days  the  patient  may  be  wrapped  up  and  put  in  a  reclining 
chair  or  on  a  sofa.  The  important  thing  is  for  the  physician  to  emphasise 
the  fact  that  neither  the  cough,  fever,  night  sweats,  and  not  even  hiemop- 
tysia  contraindicate  a  full  exposure  to  the  fresh  air.  In  country  places 
this  can  be  carried  out  much  more  effectively.  I  always  advise  to  give 
the  patient  an  almanac,  that  he  can  tick  off  the  number  of  hours  of  sun- 
shine. In  the  summer  he  should  be  out  of  doors  for  at  least  eleven  or 
twelve  hours,  and  in  winter  six  or  eight  hours.  At  night  the  room  should 
be  cool  and  thoroughly  well  ventilated.  In  th&  early  stages  of  the  disease 
with  much  fever,  it  may  require  several  months  of  thie  rest  treatment  in 
the  open  air  before  the  temperature  falls  to  normal. 

(b)  Treatment  in  Sanatoria. — Perhaps  the  most  important  advance  in 
the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  has  been  in  the  establishment  in  favorable 
localities  of  institutions  in  which  patients  are  made  to  live  according  to 
strict  rules.  To  Brehmer,  of  Qdbersdorf,  we  owe  the  successful  execution  of 
this  plan,  which  has  been  followed  in  Germany  with  most  gratifying  results. 
In  this  country  the  zeal,  energy,  and  scientific  devotion  of  Edward  L. 
Trudeau  have  demonstrated  its  feasibility,  and  the  Saranac  institution 
has  become  a  model  of  its  kind.  We  need  public  sanatoria  within  easy 
access  of  the  large  cities,  in  which  caaes  of  early  tuberculogis  could  be 
treated  at  low  rates  or  at  the  public  cost.  Private  sanatoria  for  the  well- 
to-do  classes  are  urgently  needed.  The  results  at  OoberEdorf,  Falkenstein, 
and  Saranac  demonstrate  the  great  importance  of  system  and  rigid  disci- 
pline in  carrying  out  a  successful  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  Within  the 
past  three  years  much  has  been  done  both  in  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  to  promote  the  sanatorium  treatment  of  tuberculosis.  To  Dr. 
Knopf,  of  New  York,  we  are  indebted  for  a  persistent  advocacy  of  ita  value. 
The  all-important  matter  is  the  establishment  near  to  the  large  cities  of 
public  sanatoria  for  the  treatment  of  cases  in  the  early  stages.  It  is  all- 
important  that  these  institutions  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  men  in 
whose  integrity  and  scientific  ability  the  profession  has  full  confidence. 
There  should  be  established  in  the  large  general  hospital  special  out-patient 
departments  for  tuberculous  patients,  from  which  suitable  caaes  could  be 
sent  to  the  civic  sanatoria.  They  could  be  partly  self-supporting,  as  iftany 
patients  would  pay  a  reasonable  sum  per  month.  An  attempt  is  being  made 
in  Colorado  to  start  an  industrial  sanatorium  on  a  large  scale. 

(c)  Climatic  Treatment. — This,  after  all,  is  only  a  modification  of  the 
open-air  method.  The  first  qusBtion  to  be  decided  is  whether  the  patient  is 
fit  to  be  sent  from  home.  In  many  instances  it  is  a  positive  hardship.  A 
patient  with  well-marked  cavities,  hectic  fever,  night  sweats,  and  emacia- 
tion ia  much  better  at  home,  and  the  physician  should  not  be  too  much 
influenced  by  the  importunities  of  the  sick  man  or  of  his  friends.  The 
requirements  of  a  suitable  climate  are  a  pure  atmosphere,  an  equable  tem- 
perature not  subject  to  rapid  variations,  and  a  maximum  amount  of  sunshine. 
Given  these  three  factors,  and  it  makes  little  difference  where  a  patient 
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goes,  BO  long  as  he  \i\ea  an  outdoor  life.  The  purity  of  the  atmosphere  is 
the  first  conBideration,  and  it  is  this  requirement  that  is  met  so  'well 
in  the  mountains  and  forests.  The  different  climates  may  be  grouped 
into  the  high  altitudes,  the  dry,  warm  climates,  and  the  moist,  warm 
climates. 

In  thia  country  of  high  altitudes,  the  Colorado  resorts  are  the  most 
important.  Of  others,  those  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  have  been  de- 
Yeloping  rapidly.  The  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  high  altitudes  is  of  benefit 
in  increasing  the  respiratory  movements  in  pulmonary  disease,  but  brings 
about  in  time  a  condition  of  dilatation  of  the  air-vesicles  and  a  permanent 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  chest  which  is  a  marked  disadvantage  when  such 
persons  attempt  subsequently  to  reside  at  the  sea-level.  The  great  advan- 
tage of  these  western  resorts  is  that  they  are  in  progressive,  prosperous 
countries,  in  which  a  man  may  find  means  of  livelihood  and  live  in  com- 
fort. In  Europe  the  chief  resorts  at  high  altitudes  are  at  Davos,  Les  Avants, 
and  St.  Moritz.  Of  resorts  at  a  moderate  altitude,  Asheville  and  the  Adi- 
rondacks  are  the  best  known  in  this  country.  The  Adirondack  cure  has 
become  of  late  yeara  quite  famous.  Objections  to  it  are  the  expense,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  the  sanitorium,  but  for  well-to-do  people  it  is  by  far 
the  most  satisfactory  place.  One  very  decided  advantage  is  that  after 
arrest  of  the  disease  the  patient  can  return  to  the  sea-level  without  any 
special  risk.  The  cases  most  suitable  for  high  altitudes  are  those  in  which 
the  disease  is  limited,  without  much  cavity  formation,  and  without  much 
emaciation.  The  thin,  irritable  patients  with  chronic  tuberculosis  and  a 
good  deal  of  emphysema  are  better  at  the  sea-level.  The  cold  winter  cli- 
mate seems  to  he  of  decided  advantage  in  tuberculosis,  and  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  where  the  temperature  falls  aometimea  to  20°  or  even  more  below 
zero,  the  patients  are  able  to  lead  an  out-of-door  life  throughout  the  entire 
winter. 

Of  the  moist,  warm  climates,  in  this  country  Florida  and  the  Bermudas, 
in  Europe  the  Madeira  Islands,  and  in  Oreat  Britain  Torquay  and  Fal- 
mouth are  the  best  known. 

Of  the  dry,  warm  climates,  Southern  California  in  this  country  is  the 
moat  satisfactory.  Many  of  the  health  resorts  in  the  Southern  States,  such 
as  Aiken,  Thomasville,  and  Summerville,  are  delightful  winter  climates 
for  tuberculous  casea.  Egypt,  Algiers,  and  the  Eiviera  are  the  moat  satis- 
factory resorts  for  patients  from  Europe.  For  additional  information  on 
the  subject  of  climate,  particularly  in  this  country,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Solly's  recent  work  on  the  subject. 

Other  considerations  which  should  influence  the  choice  of  a  locality 
are  good  accommodationa  and  good  food.  Very  much  is  aaid  concerning 
the  choice  of  locality  in  the  different  stages  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
but  when  the  disease  is  limited  to  an  apex,  in  a  man  of  fairly  good  personal 
and  family  history,  the  chances  are  that  he  may  fight  a  winning  battle  if 
he  lives  out  of  doors  in  any  climate,  whether  high,  dry  and  cold,  or  low, 
moist  and  warm.  With  bilateral  disease  and  cavity  formation  there  is  but 
little  hope  of  permanent  cure,  and  the  mild  or  warm  climates  are  prefer- 
able. 
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m.  Heuturas  vhieh,  by  their  Local  or  Qenenl  Action,  inflneiioe  the 
TDbenmloUB  Frooess. — Under  this  heading  we  may  eonaider  the  specifie, 
the  dietetic,  and  the  general  medicinal  treatment  of  tuberculoslB. 

(a)  Specific  Treatment. — The  me  of  Koch's  original  tuberculin  has  been 
in  great  part  abandoned.  Some  obaervers,  aa  Whittaker,  have  had  good 
fiucceaa  with  it.  In  April,  1897,  Koch  announced  the  diBcovery  of  new 
tuberculins,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  so-called  tuberculin  K.  It 
is  still  under  trial.  The  verdict  so  far  has  been  not  at  all  favorable,  ex- 
cept in  lupus. 

A  very  large  number  of  antitoxines  of  various  sorts  have  been  intro- 
duced within  the  past  few  years.  Many  of  them  have  been  submitted  to 
very  searching  teats  in  the  Saranac  Laboratory  by  Trudeau  and  Baldwin, 
whose  careful  work  has  extended  over  a  period  of  four  years.  They  state 
briefly  that,  while  one  or  two  of  the  serums  have  shown  a  slight  degree  of 
antitoxic  power,  in  all  the  others  the  test«  were  negative.  In  none  could 
any  germicidal  or  curative  influence  be  demonstrated. 

(fc)  Dietetic  Treatment. — The  outlook  in  tuberculosis  depends  much 
upon  the  digestion.  It  is  rare  to  see  recovery  in  a  case  in  which  there  is 
persistent  gastric  trouble,  and  the  physician  ^ould  ever  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  in  this  disease  the  prima  vi(S  control  the  position.  The  eariy 
nausea  and  lose  of  appetite  in  many  cases  of  phthisis  are  serious  obstacles. 
Many  patients  loathe  food  of  all  kinds.  A  change  of  air  or  a  sea  voyage 
may  promptly  restore  the  appetite.  When  either  of  these  is  impossible, 
and  if,  aa  is  almost  always  the  case,  fever  is  present,  the  patient  should  be 
placed  at  rest,  kept  in  the  open  air  nearly  all  day,  and  fed  at  stated  inter- 
vals with  small  quantities  either  of  milk,  buttermilk,  or  koumyss,  altematr 
ing  if  necessary  with  meat  juice  and  e^  albumin.  Some  cases. which  are 
disturbed  by  eggs  and  milk  do  well  on  koumyss.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
resort  to  D^bove's  method  of  over-alimentation  or  forced  feeding.  The 
stomach  is  first  washed  out  with  cold  water,  and  then,  through  the  tube, 
a  mixture  is  given  containing  a  litre  of  milk,  an  egg,  and  100  grammes  of 
very  finely  powdered  meat.  This  is  given  three  times  a  day.  Sometimes 
the  patients  will  take  this  mixture  without  the  unpleasant  neceeeity  of  the 
stomach-tube,  in  which  case  a  smaller  amount  may  be  given.  Raw  eggs 
are  very  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  over-feeding,  and  may  be  taken  in  the 
intervals  between  the  meals.  Beginning  with  one  three  times  a  day  the 
number  may  be  increased  to  two,  three,  or  even  four  at  a  time.  In  the 
German  sanatoria  a  very  special  feature  is  this  overfeeding,  even  when 
fever  is  present. 

In  many  cases  the  digestion  is  not  at  all  disturbed  and  the  patient  can 
take  an  ordinary  diet.  It  is  remarkable  how  rapidly  the  appetite  and  di- 
gestion improve  on  the  fresh-air  treatment,  even  in  cases  which  have  to 
remain  in  the  city.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  medicines  do  not  dis- 
turb the  stomach.  Not  infrequently  the  sweet  syrups  used  in  the  cough 
mixtures,  cod-liver  oil,  creasote,  and  the  hypophosphites  produce  irritation, 
and  by  interfering  with  digestion  do  more  harm  than  good.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  bitter  tonics,  with  acids,  and  the  various  malt  preparations  are 
often  in  these  cases  most  satisfactory.    The  indications  for  alcohol  in  tuber- 
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culosie  are  enfeebled  digestion  with  fever,  a  weak  heart,  and  rapid  pnlse. 
A  routine  adminietration  is  not  advisable,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  its 
pereiatent  use  promotes  fibroid  processes  in  the  tuberculous  areas.  In  the 
advanced  stagCB,  particularly  when  the  temperature  is  low  between  eight 
and  ten  in  tlie  morning,  whisky  and  milk,  or  whisky,  egg,  and  milk  may 
be  given  with  great  advantage.  The  red  wines  are  also  beneficial  in  mod- 
erate quantities. 

(c)  Genera/  Medical  Treatment. — No  medicinal  agents  have  any  special 
or  peculiar  action  upon  tuberculous  processes.  The  influence  which  they 
exert  is  upon  the  general  nutrition,  increasing  the  physiological  resistance, 
and  rendering  the  tissues  less  susceptible  to  invasion.  The  fallowing  are 
the  most  important  remedies  which  seem  to  act  in  this  manner: 

Creasoie,  which  may  be  administered  in  capsules,  in  increasing  doses, 
beginning  with  1  minim  three  times  a  day  and,  if  well  borne,  increasing 
the  dose  to  8  or  10  minims.  It  may  also  be  given  in  solution  with  tincture 
of  cardamoms  and  alcohol.  It  is  an  old  remedy,  strongly  recommended 
by  Addison,  and  the  reports  of  Jaccoud,  Fraentzel,  and  many  others  show 
that  it  has  a  positive  value  in  the  disease.  Guaiacoi  may  be  given  as  a  sub- 
stitute, either  internally  or  hypodeimically.  In  101  cases  in  which  it  was 
used  at  my  clinic,  by  Meredith  Reese,  the  chief  action  was  on  the  cough 
and  expectoration,  which  were  much  lessened,  but  the  remedy  had  no  essen- 
tial influence  on  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

Cod-liver  Oil. — In  glandular  and  bone  tuberculosis,  this  remedy  is  un- 
doubtedly beneficial  in  improving  the  nutrition.  In  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis its  action  is  less  certain,  and  it  is  scarcely  worthy  of  the  unbounded 
confidence  which  it  enjoyed  for  so  many  years.  It  should  be  given  in  small 
doses,  not  more  than  a  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day  after  meals.  It  seems 
to  act  better  in  children  than  in  adults.  Fever  and  gastric  irritation  aie 
centra-indications  to  its  use.  When  it  is  not  well  borne,  a  dessertspoonful 
of  rich  cream  three  times  a  day  is  an  excellent  substitute.  The  clotted  oi 
Devonshire  cream  is  preferable. 

The  Hypophosphites. — These  in  various  forms  are  useful  tonics,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  they  have  any  other  action.  They  certainly  exercise  no  spe- 
cific influence  upon  tubercle.  They  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  the  syrup 
.  of  the  hypophosphites  of  calcium,  sodium,  and  potassium  of  the  IT.  S.  P. 

Arsenic. — There  is  no  general  tonic  more  satisfactory  in  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis of  all  kinds  than  Fowler's  solution.  It  may  be  given  in  o-minim 
doses  three  times  a  day  and  gradually  increased;  stopping  its  use  when- 
ever unpleasant  symptoms  arise,  and  in  any  case  intermitting  it  every 
third  or  four  week. 

One  or  two  special  methods  of  dealing  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
may  here  be  mentioned.  The  local  treatment,  by  direct  injection  into  the 
lungs,  has  been  practised  since  its  strong  advocacy  by  Pepper.  It  has, 
however,  not  gained  the  general  support  of  the  profession,  and  is  occa- 
sionally followed  by  serious  results.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be  practised  with 
impunity,  and  the  injections  may  be  made  with  a  long  hypodermic  needle 
into  any  portion  of  the  lung  which  is  diseased.  Iodine,  carbolic  acid, 
creasote  (3-per-cent  solution  in  almond  oil),  and  iodoform  have  been  used 
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for  the  purpose.  The  remarkable  results  which  Burgeons  have  recently 
obtained  in  the  treatment  of  joint  tuberculosis  by  injections  of  iodoform 
point  to  this  as  a  remedy  which  will  probably  prove  of  service  when  in- 
jected directly  into  the  lungs. 

Treatment  by  compressed  air  is  in  many  cases  beneficial,  and  uoder 
its  use  the  appetite  improves,  there  Is  gain  in  weight,  and  reduction  of  the 
fever.    The  air  may  be  saturated  with  creasote. 

IV.  Treatment  of  Special  Symptoms  In  Pnlmonary  TubenniloBla.— (a) 
The  Fever. — There  is  no  more  difficult  problem  in  practical  therapeutics 
than  the  treatment  of  the  pyrexia  of  tuberculosis.  The  patient  should  be 
at  rest,  and  in  the  open  air  for  a  definite  ntimher  of  hours  daily.  Fever  does 
not  contra-indicate  an  out-of-door  life,  but  it  is  well  for  patients  with  a 
temperature  above  100.6°  to  be  at  rest.  For  the  continuous  pyrexia  or  the 
remittent  type  of  the  early  stages,  quinine,  small  doses  of  digitalis,  and 
the  salicylates  may  be  tried;  but  they  are  uncertain  and  rarely  reliable. 
Under  no  circumstances  is  that  priceless  remedy,  quinine,  so  much  abused 
OS  in  the  fever  of  tuberculosis.  In  large  doses  it  has  a  moderate  antipyretic 
action,  but  it  is  just  in  these  efficient  doses  that  it  is  so  apt  to  disturb  the 
stomach. 

Antipyrin  and  antifebrio  may  be  used  cautiously;  but  it  is  better, 
when  the  fever  rises  above  103°,  to  rely  upon  cold  sponging  or  the  tepid 
hath,  gradually  cooled.  When  softening  has  taken  place  and  the  fever 
assumes  the  characteristic  septic  type,  the  problem  becomes  still  more  diffi- 
cult. As  shown  by  Chart  XII  {which  is  not  by  any  means  an  exceptional 
one),  the  pyrexia,  at  this  stage,  lasts  only  for  twelve  or  fifteen  hours.  As 
a  rule  it  is  not  more  than  from  eight  to  ten  hours  in  which  the  fever  is 
high  enough  to  demand  antipyretic  treatment.  Sometimes  antifebrin, 
given  in  S-grain  doses  every  hour  for  three  or  four  hours  before  the  rise  in 
temperature  takes  place,  either  prevents  entirely  or  limits  the  paroxysm. 
If  the  temperature  begins  to  rise  between  two  and  three  in  the  afternoon, 
the  antifebrin  may  be  given  at  eleven,  twelve,  one,  and,  if  necessaTy,  at 
two.  It  answers  better  in  this  way  than  given  in  the  single  doses.  Careful 
sponging  of  the  extremities  for  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  during  the 
height  of  the  fever  is  useful.  Quinine  is  of  little  benefit  in  this  type  of 
fever;  the  salicylates  are  of  still  less  use, 

(b)  Sweating. — Atropine,  in  doses  of  gr.  rrfVin  **'*'  ^^^  aromatic  sul- 
phuric acid  in  large  doses,  are  the  best  remedies.  When  there  are  cough 
and  nocturnal  restlessness,  an  eighth  of  a  grain  of  morphia  may  be  given 
with  the  atropine,  Muscarin  (iHv  of  a  1-per-cent  solution),  tincture  of 
nux  vomica  (lilxxx),  picrotoxin  (gr.  ■^)  may  be  tried.  The  patient  should 
use  light  flannel  night-dresses,  as  the  cotton  night-shirts,  when  soaked  with 
perspiration,  have  a  very  unpleasant  cold,  clammy  feeling. 

(e)  The  cough  is  a  troublesome,  though  necessary,  feature  in  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  TTnless  very  worrying  and  disturbing  sleep  at  night,  or  so 
severe  aa  to  produce  vomiting,  it  is  not  well  to  attempt  to  restrict  it.  When 
irritative  and  bronchial  in  character,  inhalations  are  useful,  particularly  the 
tincture  of  benzoin  or  preparations  of  tar,  creasote,  or  turpentine.  The 
throat  should  be  carefully  examined,  as  some  of  the  most  irritable  and 
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distresBmg  fomis  of  cough  in  phthisis  result  from  laryngeal  erosions.  The 
distressing  nocturnal  cough,  which  begins  juat  as  the  patient  gets  into 
bed  and  is  preparing  to  fall  asleep,  requires,  as  a  rule,  preparations  of 
opium.  Codeia,  in  quarter  or  half  grain  doses,  or  the  syrupus  codeis  (3  j) 
may  be  given.  An  excellent  combination  for  the  nocturnal  cough  of 
phthisis  is  morphia  (gr.  V-i).  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid  (Ulij-iij),  and  ayrup 
of  wild  cherry  (3j).  The  spirits  of  chloroform,  B.  P.,  or  the  mistura 
chloroformi,  TJ,  S.  P.,  or  Hoifman'a  anodyne,  given  in  whisky  before  going 
to  sleep,  are  efficacious.  Mild  counter-irritation,  or  the  application  of  a 
hot  poultice,  will  sometimes  promptly  relieve  the  cough.  The  morning 
cough  is  often  much  relieved  by  taking  immediately  after  getting  up  a 
glass  of  hot  milk  or  a  cup  of  hot  water,  to  which  15  grains  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda  have  been  added.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  when  cavities 
have  formed,  the  accumulated  secretion  must  be  expectorated  and  the 
paroxysmB  of  coughing  are  now  most  exhausting.  The  sedatives,  such  as 
morpiiia  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  should  be  given  cautiously.  The  aromatic 
spirit  of  ammonia  in  full  doses  helps  to  allay  the  paroxysm.  When  the 
expectoration  is  profuse,  creasote  internally,  or  inhalations  of  turpentine 
and  iodine,  or  oil  of  eucalyptus,  are  useful.  For  the  troublesome  dysphagia 
a  strong  solution  of  cocaine  (gr.  x)  with  boric  acid  (gr.  v.)  in  glycerine  and 
water  (  5  j)  may  he  used  locally. 

(d)  For  the  diarrkcea  large  doses  of  bismuth,  combined  with  Dover 
powder,  and  small  starch  enemata,  with  or  without  opium,  may  be  given. 
The  acetate  of  lead  and  opium  pill  often  acts  promptly,  and  the  acid  diar- 
rhtea  mixture,  dilute  acetic  acid  (nix-xv),  morphia  (gr.  j),  and  acetate  of 
lead  (gr.  j-ij),  may  be  tried. 

(c)  The  treatment  of  the  hsemoptysis  will  be  considered  in  the  section 
on  heemorrhage  from  the  lungs.  Dyspnoea  is  rarely  a  prominent  symptom 
except  in  the  advanced  stages,  when  it  may  be  very  troublesome  and  dis- 
tressing.   Ammonia  and  morphia,  cautiously  administered,  may  he  used. 

If  the  pleuritic  pains  are  severe,  the  side  may  be  strapped,  or  painted 
with  tincture  of  iodine.  The  dyspeptic  symptoms  require  careful  treat- 
ment, as  the  outlook  in  individual  cases  depends  much  upon  the  condition 
of  the  stomach.  Small  doses  of  calomel  and  soda  often  allay  the  distress- 
ing nausea  ofthe  early  stage. 

XXXV.    LEPROSY. 

Deflllition. — A  chronic  infectious  disease  caused  by  Bacillus  lepra, 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  tubercular  nodules  in  the  skin  and  mucoiis 
membranes  (tubercular  leprosy)  or  by  changes  in  the  nerves  (ansesthetic 
leprosy).  At  first  these  forms  may  be  separate,  but  ultimately  both  are 
combined,  and  in  the  characteristic  tubercular  form  there  are  disturbances 
of  sensation. 

History, — The  disease  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  Egj-pt  even  so 
far  back  as  three  or  four  thousand  years  before  Christ.  The  Hebrew  writers 
make  many  references  to  it,  but,  as  is  evident  from  the  description  in  Leviti- 
cus, many  diilerent  forms  of  skin  diseases  were  embraced  imder  the  term 
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leprosy.  Both  in  India  and  in  China  the  affection  was  also  known  many 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  The  old  Greek  and  Boman  physiciaiiB 
were  perfectly  familiar  with  its  manifestations.  As  evidence  of  a  pre- 
Columbian  existence  of  leprosy  in  America,  Ashmead  refers  to  the  old 
pieces  of  Peruvian  pottery  representing  deformities  Buggeetive  of  this  dis- 
ease. Throughout  the  middle  ages  leprosy  prevailed  extensively  in  Europe, 
and  the  number  of  leper  asylums  has  been  estimated  at  at  least  20,000. 
During  the  sixteenth  century  it  gradually  declined. 

The  prize  essays  of  the  National  Leprosy  Committee,  the  Transactions 
of  the  Berlin  Leprosy  Conference,  and  the  new  journal.  Lepra  Bibliotheca 
Internationalis  (1900),  will  be  found  invaluable  to  young  men  going  to 
India,  China,  or  the  Philippines. 

Geographioal  DlstributiozL — In  Europe  leprosy  prevails  in  Ice- 
land, Norway  and  Sweden,  parts  of  Eussia,  particularly  about  Dorpat,  Riga, 
and  the  Caucasus,  and  in  certain  provinces  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  In 
Great  Britain  the  cases  are  now  all  imported. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  three  important  foci;  Louisiana,  in  which 
the  disease  has  been  known  since  1785,  and  has  of  late  increased.  The 
statement  that  it  was  introduced  by  the  Acadiane  does  not  seem  to  me  very 
likely,  sinee  the  records  of  its  existence  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick do  not  date  back  to  that  period.  Dr.  Dyer  reports  that  on  January 
12,  1898,  he  knew  of  124  positive  living  cases,  including  25  in  the  Leper 
Home  in  Iberville  Parish.  He  adds  that  it  is  justifiable  to  estimate  the 
number  of  lepers  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  as  between  300  and  500.  In 
California,  whither  the  disease  has  been  imported  by  the  Chinese,  cases  are 
not  very  infrequent.  I  am  informed  by  D.  W.  Montgomery  that  there 
are  (March  20,  1901)  SI  cases  in  the  Twenty-sixth  Street  Hospital,  San 
Francisco.  Of  these,  only  3  are  Americans,  10  are  Chinese.  One  white 
only  is  known  to  have  contracted  the  disease  in  San  Francisco  (Montgom- 
ery). In  Minnesota  with  the  Norwegian  colonists  about  170  lepers  are 
known  to  have  settled.  The  disease  has  steadily  decreased.  Bracken,  in  a 
recent  study  (December,  190O),  sjates  that  there  are  37  lepers  in  the  North- 
west, 17  of  whom  are  in  Minnesota.  There  is  not  a  single  native-bom  leper 
in  the  region,  A  Leprosy  Commission  has  been  appointed,  but  they  have 
not  yet  finally  reported  on  the  number  of  cases. 

The  few  cases  seen  in  the  large  cities  of  the  Atlantic  coast  are  imported. 

In  the  Dominion  of  Canada  there  are  foci  of  leprosy  in  two  or  three 
counties  of  New  Brunswick,  settled  by  French  Canadians,  and  in  Cape 
Breton,  Nova  Scotia.  The  disease  appears  to  have  been  imported  from 
Normandy  about  the  end  of  the  last  century.  The  number  of  cases  has 
gradually  lessened.  Dr.  A,  C.  Smith,  the  physician  in  charge  of  the  laza- 
retto, at  Tracadie,  New  Brunswick,  reports  under  date  of  January  17, 1898, 
that  there  are  24  lepers  at  present  under  his  care — 18  males  and  6  females. 
Of  these,  3  are  immigrant  Icelanders  from  Manitoba;  1  is  a  negro  from  the 
West  India  Islands.  Dr.  Smith  states  that  segregation  is  gradually  stamp- 
ing out  the  disease  in  New  Brunswick.  The  cases  have  dwindled  from  about 
40  to  half  that  number.  In  Cape  Breton  it  has  almost  disappeared.  A  few 
cases  are  met  with  among  the  Icelandic  settlers  in  Manitoba,  and  with  the 
Chinese  the  afEection  has  been  introduced  into  British  Columbia.     Dr.  Hm^  [.> 
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nington,  of  Victoria,  writes,  January  20,  1898,  that  there  are  8  caaes  kDown 
in  this  province.    They  are  segregated  on  Darcy  Island. 

Leprosy  is  endemic  in  the  West  India  Islands.  It  also  occurs  in  Mexico 
and  throughout  the  Southern  States.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands  it  spread 
rapidly  after  1860,  and  strenuous  attempts  have  been  made  to  Btamp  it  out 
by  segregating  all  lepers  on  the  island  of  Molokai.  In  1894  there  were  1,152 
lepers  in  the  settlement. 

In  British  India,  according  to  the  Leprosy  Commission,  there  are 
100,000  lepers.  This  is  probably  a  low  estimate.  In  China  leprosy  prevails 
extensively.  In  South  Africa,  it  has  increased  rapidly.  In  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  the  Australasian  islands  it  also  prevails,  chiefly  among 
the  Chinese.  The  essays  of  Ashburton  Thompson  and  James  Cantlie  deal 
fully  with  leprosy  in  China,  Australia,  and  the  Pacific  islands. 

Etiology. — Bacillus  lepne,  discovered  by  Hansen,  of  Bergen,  in  1871, 
is  universally  recognized  as  the  cause  of  the  disease.  It  has  many  points 
of  resemblance  to  the  tubercle  bacillus,  but  can  be  readily  differentiated. 
It  is  cultivated  with  extreme  difficulty,  and,  in  fact,  there  is  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  it  is  capable  of  growth  on  artificial  media. 

Modes  of  Infeotloil. — (a)  Inoculation. — While  it  is  highly  probable  that 
leprosy  may  he  contracted  by  accidental  inoculation,  the  experimental  evi- 
dence is  as  yet  inconclusive-  With  one  possible  exception  negative  results 
have  followed  the  attempts  to  reproduce  the  disease  in  man.  The  Ha- 
waiian convict  under  sentence  of  death,  who  was  inoculated  on  September 
30,  1884,  by  Aming,  four  weeks  later  had  rheumatoid  pains  and  gradual 
painful  swelling  of  the  ulnar  and  median  nerves.  The  neuritis  gradually 
subsided,  but  there  developed  a  small  lepra  tubercle  at  the  site  of  the  inocu- 
lation. In  1887  the  disease  was  quite  manifest,  and  the  man  died  of  it  sii 
years  after  inoculation.  The  case  is  not  regarded  as  conclusive,  as  he 
had  leprous  relatives  and  lived  in  a  leprous  country. 

(b)  Heredity. — For  years  it  was  thought  that  the  disease  was  transmitted 
from  parent  to  child,  but  the  general  opinion,  as  expressed  in  the  recent 
Leprosy  Congress  in  Berlin,  was  decidedly  against  this  view.  Of  course, 
the  possibility  of  its  transmission  cannot  be  denied,  and  in  this  respect 
leprosy  and  tuberculosis  occupy  very  much  the  same  position,  though  men 
with  very  wide  experience  have  never  seen  a  new-bom  leper.  The  young- 
est cases  are  rarely  under  three  or  four  years  of  age. 

(c)  By  Contagion. — The  bacilli  are  given  off  from  the  open  sores;  they 
are  found  in  the  saliva  and  expectoration  in  the  cases  with  leprous  lesion* 
in  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  occur  in  very  large  numbers  in  the  nasal 
secretion.  Sticker  found  in  153  lepers,  subjects  of  both  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease, bacilli  in  the  nasal  secretion  in  128,  and  herein,  he  thinks,  lies  the  chief 
source  of  danger.  Schaifer  was  able  to  collect  lepra  bacilli  on  clean  slides 
placed  on  tables  and  floors  near  to  lepers  whom  he  had  caused  to  read 
aloud.  The  bacilli  have  also  been  isolated  from  the  urine  and  the  milk  of 
patients.  It  seems  probable  that  they  may  enter  the  body  in  many  ways 
through  the  mucous  membranes  and  through  the  skin.  Sticker  believes 
that  the  initial  lesion  is  in  an  nicer  above  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  nasal 
septum.     One  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  contagiousness  of 
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leprosy  is  the  following:  "  In  1860,  a  girl  who  had  hitherto  lived  at  Holst- 
ferehoi,  where  no  leprosy  existed,  married  and  went  to  live  at  Tarwast  with 
her  mother-in-law,  who  was  a  leper.  She  remained  healthy,  but  her  three 
children  (1,  2,  3)  became  leprous,  as  also  her  younger  Bister  (4),  who  came 
on  a  visit  to  Tarwast  and  slept  with  the  children.  The  younger  sister  de- 
veloped leprosy  after  returning  to  Holstferahof.  At  the  latter  place  a 
man  (5),  fifty-two  years  old,  who  married  one  of  the  '  younger  sister's ' 
children,  acquired  leprosy;  also  a  relative  (6),  thirty-six  years  old,  a  tailor 
by  occupation,  who  frequented  the  house,  and  his  wife  (7),  who  came  from 
a  place  where  no  leprosy  existed.  The  twe  men  last  mentioned  are  at 
present  (1897)  inmates  of  the  leper  asylum  at  Dorpat."  There  is  certain 
evidence  to  show  that  the  disease  may  be  spread  through  infected  clothing, 
and  the  high  percentage  of  washerwomen  among  leijera  is  also  suggestive. 

ConditioilB  inflneacing  I&feotion. — The  disease  attacks  persons  of  all 
ages.  We  do  not  yet  understand  all  the  conditions  necessary.  Evidently 
the  closest  and  most  intimate  contact  is  essential.  The  doctors,  nursea, 
and  Sisters  of  Charity  who  care  for  the  patients  are  very  rarely  attacked. 
In  the  lazaretto  at  Tracadie  not  one  of  the  Sisters  who  for  more  than  forty 
years  have  so  faithfully  nursed  the  lepers  has  contracted  the  disease.  Father 
Damian,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  Father  Boglioli,  in  New  Orleana, 
both  fell  victims  in  the  discharge  of  their  priestly  duties.  Tiiere  has  long 
been  aii  idea  that  possibly  the  disease  may  be  associated  with  some  special 
kind  of  food,  and  Jonathan  Hutchinson  believes  that  a  fish  diet  is  the 
tertium  quid,  which  either  renders  the  patient  susceptible  or  with  which 
the  poison  may  be  taken. 

ICorbid  Anatomy. — The  leprosy  tubercles  consist  of  granuloma-  ' 
tons  tissue  made  up  of  cells  of  various  sizes  in  a  connective- tissue  matrix. 
The  bacilli  in  extraordinary  numbers  lie  partly  between  and  partly  in  the 
cells.  The  process  gradually  involves  the  skin,  giving  rise  to  tuberous  out- 
growths with  intervening  areas  of  ulceration  or  cicatrization,  which  in  the 
face  may  gradually  produce  the  so-called  fades  hontina.  The  mucous 
membranes,  particularly  the  conjunctiva,  the  cornea,  and  the  larynx  may 
gradually  be  involved.  In  many  cases  deep  ulcers  form  which  result  in 
extensive  loss  of  substance  or  loss  of  fingers  or  toes,  the  so-called  lepra 
mutilans.  In  anseethetic' leprosy  there  is  a  peripheral  neuritis  due  to  the 
development  of  the  bacilli  in  the  nerve-fibres.  Indeed,  this  involvement 
of  the  nerves  plays  a  primary  part  in  the  etiology  of  many  of  the  impor- 
tant features,  particularly  the  trophic  changes  in  the  skin  and  the  disturb- 
ances of  sensation. 

Clinical  Fomui.— (o)  Tuberonlar  Leprosy. — Prior  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  nodules  there  are  areas  of  cutaneous  erythema  which  may  be 
-  sharply  defined  and  often  hypenesthetie.  This  is  sometimes  known  as 
macular  leprosy.  The  affected  spots  in  time  become  pigmented.  In  some 
instances  this  superficial  change  continues  without  the  development  of 
nodules,  the  areas  become  antesthetic,  the  pigment  gradually  disappears, 
and  the  skin  gets  perfectly  white^the  lepra  aJba.  Among  the  patients 
at  Tracadie  it  was  particularly  interesting  to  see  three  or  four  in  this  early 
stage  presenting  on  the  face  and  forearms  a  -patchy  erythema  with  slight 
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swelling  of  the  Bkin.  The  diagDosis  of  the  conditioa  ia  perfectly  clear, 
though  it  may  be  a  long  time  before  any  other  than  sensory  changes  de- 
velop. The  eyelashes  and  eyebrows  and  the  haira  on  the  face  fall  out.  The 
mucous  membranes  finally  become  involved,  particularly  of  the  mouth, 
throat,  and  larynx;  the  voice  becomes  harsh  snd  finally  aphonic.  Death 
results  not  infrequently  from  the  laryngeal  complications  and  aspiration 
pneumonia.  The  conjunctivse  are  frequently  attacked,  and  the  sight  is  lost 
by  a  leprous  keratitis, 

{b)  Anaethfltlo  Leprosy. — This  remarkable  form  has,  in  characteristic 
cases,  no  external  resemblance  whatever  to  the  other  variety.  It  iisually 
begins  with  pains  in  the  limbs  and  areas  of  hyperesthesia  or  of  numbness. 
Very  early  there  may  be  trophic  changes,  seen  in  the  formation  of  small 
bullie  (Hillis).  MbcuIee  appear  upon  the  trunk  and  extremities,  and  after 
persisting  for  a  variable  time  gradually  disappear,  leaving  areas  of  ames- 
thesia,  but  the  loss  of  sensation  may  come  on  independently  of  the  out- 
break of  macule.  The  nerve-trunks,  where  superficial,  may  be  felt  to  be 
large  and  nodular.  The  trophic  disturbances  are  usually  marked.  Fem- 
phjgus-hke  bullie  develop  in  the  affected  areas,  which  break  and  leave 
ulcers  which  may  be  very  destructive.  The  fingers  and  toes  are  liable  to 
contractures  and  to  necrosis,  so  that  in  chronic  cases  the  phalanges  are 
lost.  The  course  of  anesthetic  leprosy  is  extraordinarily  chronic  and  may 
persist  for  years  without  leading  to  much  deformity.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  clergymen  on  this  continent  had  antesthetic  leprosy  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  which  did  not  seriously  interfere  with  his  usefulneee,  and 
not  in  the  slightest  with  his  career. 

DlagnoaiB. — Even  in  the  early  stage  the  dusky  erythematous  macule 
with  hypenestheaia  or  areas  of  amesthesia  are  very  characteristic.  In  an 
advanced  grade  neither  the  tubercular  nor  anesthetic  forms  could  possibly 
be  mistaken  for  any  other  affection.  In  a  doubtful  case  the  microscopicfd 
examination  of  an  excised  nodule  is  decisive. 

Treatment. — There  are  no  specific  remedies  in  the  disease.  The 
gurjun  and  chaulmoogra  oile  have  been  recommended,  the  former  in  doses 
of  from  5  to  10  minims,  the  latter  in  2-drachm  doses.  Calmette'a  anti- 
venene,  80  to  30  c.  c,  subcutaneously,  has  been  followed  by  remarkable  re- 
sulta.  Dyer  writes  (March  3,  1901)  that  of  10  cases  treated  with  anti- 
venene,  4  are  to  all  appearances  cured,  3  have  improved.  Segregation 
should  be  compulsory  in  all  cases  except  where  the  friends  can  show  that 
they  have  ample  provision  in  their  own  home  for  the  complete  isolation 
and  proper  care  of  the  patient. 

XXXVI.     INFECTIOUS    DISEASES  OF  DOUBTFUL  NATURE. 

(1)  PEBRICULA— EPHEMERAL  FEVER. 

Deflnltdon. — Fever  of  slight  duration,  probably  depending  upon  a 

variety  of  causes. 

A  febrile  paroxysm  lasting  for  tweuty-four  hours  and  disappearing  com- 
pletely is  spoken  of  as  ephemeral  fever.  If  it  persists  for  three,  four,  or 
more  days  without  local  affection  it  is  referred  to  as  fcbricnla. 
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The  cases  may  be  divided  into  several  groups: 

(a)  Those  which  represent  mild  or  abortive  types  of  the  infections 
diseases.  It  is  not  very  unusual,  during  an  epidemic  of  typhoid,  scarlet 
fever,  or  measles,  to  see  cases  with  some  of  the  prodromal  symptoms  and 
Blight  fever,  which  persist  for  two  or  three  days  without  any  distinctive 
features.  I  have  already  spoken  of  these  in  connection  with  the  abortive 
type  of  typhoid  fever.  Possibly,  as  Kahler  suggests,  some  of  the  cases  of 
transient  fever  are  due  to  the  rheumatic  poison. 

(6)  In  a  larger  and  perhaps  more  important  group  of  cases  the  symp- 
toms develop  with  dyspepsia.  In  children  indigestion  and  gastro-intes- 
tinal  catarrh  are  often  accompanied  by  fever.  Possibly  some  instances  of 
longer  duration  may  be  due  to  the  absorption  of  certain  toxic  substances. 
Slight  fever  has  been  known  to  follow  the  eating  of  decomposing  sub- 
stances or  the  drinking  of  stale  beer;  but  the  gastric  juice  has  remarkable 
antiseptic  properties,  and  the  frequency  with  which  persons  take  from 
choice  articles  which  are  "  high,"  shows  that  poisoning  is  not  likely  to 
occur  unless  there  is  existing  gastro- intestinal  disturbance. 

(c)  Cases  which  follow  exposure  to  foul  odors  or  sewer-gaa.  That  a 
febrile  paroxysm  may  follow  a  prolonged  exposure  to  noxious  odors  has 
long  been  recognized.  The  eases  which  have  been  described  under  this 
heading  are  of  two  kinds:  an  acute  severe  form  with  nausea,  vomiting, 
colic,  and  fever,  followed  perhaps  by  a  condition  of  collapse  or  coma; 
secondly,  a  form  of  low  fever  with  or  without  chills.  A  good  deal  of  doubt 
still  exists  in  the  minds  of  the  profeesiou  about  these  cases  of  so-called 
sewer-gas  poisoning.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  workers  in  sewers  are 
remarkably  free  from  disease,  and  in  many  of  the  cases  which  have 
been  reported  the  "illness  may  have  been  only  a  coincidence.  There  are 
instances  in  which  persons  have  been  taken  ill  with  vomiting  and  slight 
fever  after  exposure  to  the  odor  of  a  very  offensive  post  mori;em. 
Whether  true  or  not,  the  idea  is  firmly  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the 
laity  that  very  powerful  odors  from  decomposing  matters  may  produce 
sickness. 

((f)  Many  cases  doubtless  depend  upon  slight  unrecognized  lesions,  stich 
as  tonsillitis  or  occasionally  an  abortive  or  larval  pneumonia.  Children 
are  much  more  frequently  affected  than  adults. 

The  symptoms  set  in,  as  a  rule,  abruptly,  though  in  some  instances 
there  may  have  been  preliminary  malaise  and  indisposition.  Headache, 
loss  of  appetite,  and  furred  tongtie  are  present.  The  urine  is  scanty  and 
high-colored,  the  fever  ranges  from  101°  to  103°,  sometimes  in  children  it 
rises  higher.  The  cheeks  may  be  flushed  and  the  patient  has  the  outward 
manifestations  of  fever.  In  children  there  may  be  bronchial  catarrh  with 
slight  cough.  Herpes  on  the  lips  is  a  common  symptom.  Occasionally 
in  children  the  cerebral  symptoms  are  marked  at  the  outset,  and  there  may 
be  irritation,  restlessness,  and  nocturnal  delirium.  The  fever  terminates 
abruptly  by  crisis  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  day;  in  some  instances 
it  may  continue  for  a  week. 

The  diagnosis  generally  rests  upon  the  absence  of  local  manifestations, 
particularly  the  characteristic  skin  rashes  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  and  moat 
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important  of  all  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  pyrexia.     The  caseB  most 
readily  recognized  are  those  with  acute  gastro-intestinal  disturbance. 

The  treatment  is  that  of  mild  pyrexia — rest  in  bed,  a  laxative,  and  a 
fever  mixture  containing  nitrate  of  potassium  and  sweet  spirits  of  nitre. 

(2)  WEIL'S  DISEASE. 

Aoate  Febrile  letems. — In  1886  Weil  described  an  acute  infections  dis- 
ease, characterized  by  fever  and  jaundice.  Much  discussion  has  taken  place 
concerning  the  true  nature  of  this  affection,  but  it  has  not  been  definitely 
determined  whether  it  is  a  specific  disease  or  only  a  jaundice  which  may 
be  due  to  vanoua  causes.  The  majority  of  the  cases  have  occurred  during 
the  summer  months.  The  cases  have  occurred  in  groups  in  different  cities. 
A  few  cases  have  been  reported  in  this  country  (Lanphear).  Halee  are 
most  frequently  affected.  Many  of  the  cases  have  been  in  butchers.  The 
age  of  the  patients  has  been  from  twenty-five  to  forty. 

The  disease  sets  in  abruptly,  usually  without  prodromes  and  often 
with  a  chill.  There  are  headache,  pains  in  the  back,  and  sometimes  in- 
tense pains  in  the  legs  and  muscles,  particulariy  of  the  cheeks.  The  fever 
is  characterized  by  marked  remissions.  Jaundice  appears  early.  The  liver 
and  spleen  are  usually  swollen;  the  former  may  be  tender.  The  jaundice 
may  be  light,  but  in  many  of  the  cases  described  it  has  been  of  the  ob- 
structive form,  and  the  stools  have  been  clay-colored.  Gaetro-intestinal 
symptoms  are  rarely  present.  The  fever  lasts  from  ten  to  fourteen  days; 
sometimes  there  are  slight  recurrences,  but  a  definite  relapse  is  rare. 

Albumin  is  usually  present  in  the  urine;  hematuria  has  occurred  in 
some  cases. 

Cerebral  symptoms,  delirium  and  coma,  may  be  present. 

In  the  few  post-mortems  which  have  been  made  nothing  distinctive   ' 
has  been  found.     The  investigations  of  Jaeger  render  it  not  impossible 
that  this  epidemic  form  of  jaundice  depends  upon  infection  with  a  proteus 
— Proteus  fluorescena. 

(8)  MlLK-SICKNESa 
This  remarkable  disease  prevails  in  certain  districts  of  the  United 
States,  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  is  connected  with  the  affec- 
tion in  cattle  known  as  the  trembks.  It  prevailed  extensively  in  the  early 
settlements  in  certain  of  the  Western  States  and  proved  very  fatal.  The 
general  opinion  is  that  it  is  communicated  to  man  only  by  eating  the  flesh 
or  drinking  the  milk  of  diseased  animals.  The  butter  and  cheese  are  also 
poisonous.  In  animals;  cattle  and  the  young  of  horses  and  sheep  are  most 
siiseeptible.  It  is  stated  that  cows  giving  milk  do  not  themselves  show 
marked  symptoms  unless  driven  rapidly,  and,  according  to  Graff,  the  secre- 
tion may  be  infective  when  the  disease  is  latent.  Wlien  a  cow  is  very  ill, 
food  is  refused,  the  eyes  are  injected,  the  animal  staggers,  the  entire  mus- 
cular system  trembles,  and  death  occurs  in  convulsions,  sometimes  with 
great  suddenness.  Nothing  definite  is  known  as  to  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease.   It  is  most  frequent  in  uew  settlements. 
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In  man  the  symptoms  are  those  of  a  more  or  lees  acute  intozicatioii. 
After  a  few  days  of  uneaeiness  and  distreee  the  patient  is  seized  with  pains 
in  the  stomach,  nausea  and  vomiting,  fever  and  intense  thirst.  There  is 
usually  obstinate  constipation.  The  tongue  is  swollen  and  tremulous,  the 
breath  is  extremely  foul  and,  aceording  to  Graff,  is  aa  cliaracteristic  of  the 
disease  as  is  the  odor  in  gmall-pox.  Cerebral  Bymptoms— restlessness,  irri- 
tability, coma,  and  convulsions — are  sometimes  marked,  and  there  may 
gradually  be  produced  a  typhoid  state  in  which  the  patient  dies. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  ia  variable.  In  the  most  acute  forms  death 
occurs  within  two  or  three  days.  It  may  last  for  ten  days,  or  even  for 
three  or  four  weeks.  Graft  states  that  insanity  occurred  in  one  case.  The 
poisonous  nature  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  milk  has  been  demonstrated  ex- 
perimentally. An  ounce  of  butter  or  cheese,  or  four  ounces  of  the  beef, 
raw  or  boiled,  given  three  times  a  day,  will  kill  a  dog  within  six  days.  No 
definite  pathological  lesions  are  known.  Fortunately,  the  disease  has  be- 
come rare,  and  the  observation  of  Drake,  Yandell,  and  others,  that  it 
gradually  disappears  with  the  clearing  of  the  forests  and  improved 
tillage,  has  been  amply  substantiated.  It  still  prevails  in  parts  of  North 
Carolina. 

(4)  GLANDULAR  FEVER. 

Definition. — An  infectious  disease  of  children,  developing,  as  a  rule, 
vithout  premonitory  signs,  and  characterized  by  slight  redness  of  the 
throat,  high  fever,  swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  lymph-glands  of  the  neck, 
particularly  those  behind  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  muscles.  The  fever  is 
of  short  duration,  but  the  enlargement  of  the  glands  persists  for  from 
ten  days  to  three  weeks. 

In  children  acute  adenitis  of  the  cervical  and  other  glands  with  fever 
has  been  noted  by  many  observers,  but  Pfeiffer  in  1889  called  special 
attention  to  it  under  the  name  of  Druesenfieber.  He  described  it  as  an 
infectious  disease  of  young  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eight 
years,  characterized  by  the  above-mentioned  symptoms.  Since  Pfeiffer's 
paper  a  good  deal  of  work  has  been  done  in  connection  with  the  subject, 
and  in  this  country  West  and  Hsmill,  snd  in  England  Dawson  Williams, 
have  more  particularly  emphasized  the  condition. 

Etiology.— It  may  occur  in  epidemic  form.  West,  of  Rellaire,  Ohio, 
describes  sn  epidemic  of  96  cases  in  children  between  the  ages  of  seven 
months  and  thirteen  years.  Bilateral  swelling  of  the  carotid  lymph-glands 
was  a  most  marked  feature.  In  three  fourths  of  the  cases  the  post-cervical, 
inguinal,  and  axillary  glands  were  involved.  The  mesenteric  glands  were 
felt  in  37  cases,  the  spleen  was  enlarged  in  57,  and  the  liver  in  87  cases. 
Coryza  was  not  present,  and  there  were  no  bronchial  or  pulmonary  symp- 
toms. Cases  occurred  between  the  months  of  October  and  June.  The 
nature  of  the  infection  has  not  been  determined. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  is  sudden  and  the  first  complaint  is  of  pain 
on  moving  the  head  and  neck.  There  may  be  nausea  and  vomiting  and 
abdominal  pain.  The  temperature  ranges  from  101°  to  103°.  The  tonsils 
may  be  a  little  red  and  the  lymphatic  tissues  swollen,  but  the  throat  symp- 
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toms  are  quite  transient  and  unimportant.  On  the  second  or  third  day 
the  enlarged  glands  appear,  and  during  the  course  they  vary  in  size  from  a 
pea  to  a  goose-egg.  They  are  painful  to  the  touch,  but  there  is  rarely  any 
redness  or  swelling  of  the  skin,  though  at  times  there  is  some  puffiness  of 
the  subcutaneous  tissues  of  the  neck,  and  there  may  be  a  little  difficulty  in 
swallowing.  In  some  instances  there  haa  been  discomfort  in  the  chest  and 
a  pBrozyamal  cough,  indicating  involvement  of  the  tracheal  and  bronchial 
glands.  The  swelling  of  the  glands  persists  for  from  two  to  three  weeks. 
Among  the  serious  features  of  the  disease  are  the  termination  of  the 
adenitis  in  suppuration,  which  seems  rare  (though  Neumann  has  met  with 
it  in  13  cases),  and  hemorrhagic  nephritis.  Acute  otitis  media  and<  retro- 
pharyngeal abscess  have  also  been  reported. 

The  outlook  is  favotable.  West  suggests  the  use  of  small  doses  of  calo- 
mel during  the  height  of  the  trouble. 

(5)  MODNTAIN  PEVER— MOITNTAIN  SICKNESS. 

Several  distinct  diseases  have  been  described  as  mountain  fever.  An 
important  group,  the  vumnlain  anamia,  is  associated  with  the  anchylostoma, 
which  has  not  yet  been  met  with  in  this  country.  A  second  group  of  cases 
belongs  to  typhoid  fever;  and  instances  of  this  disease  occurring  in  moun- 
tainous regions  in  the  Western  States  are  referred  to  as  mountain  fever. 
The  observations  of  HofE  and  Smart,  and  more  recently  of  Woodruff  and  of 
Baymond,  show  that  the  disease  is  typhoid  fever. 

Recently  C.  E.  Woodruff,  of  the  army,  has  reported  a  group  of  35  cases 
at  I'ort  Custer,  which,  as  he  says,  would  certainly  have  been  described  as 
mountain  fever,  but  in  which  the  clinical  features  and  the  Widal  reaction 
shotted  there  was  no  question  that  they  were  typhoid.  Raymond,  too,  re- 
cently called  attention  to  the  existence  of  typhoid  fever  in  Wyoming  among 
the  Indians  in  the  reservation  and  the  soldiers  at  the  post.  It  would  be 
well,  I  think,  for  the  use  of  the  term  mountain  fever  to  be  discontinued. 

Mountain  sickness  comprises  the  remarkable  group  of  phenomena  which 
develop  in  very  high  altitudes.  The  condition  haa  been  very  accurately  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Whymper.  In  the  ascent  of  Chimborazo  they  were  first 
affected  at  a  height  of  16,664  feet.  The  symptoms  were  severe  headache, 
gasping  for  breath,  evidently  urgent  hesoin  de  respirer.  The  throat  was 
parched,  and  there  was  intense  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  and  an  intense 
malaise.  Mr.  Whymper's  temperature  was  100.4°.  The  symptoms  in  his 
ease  lasted  for  nearly  three  days.  In  a  less  aggravated  form  such  symp- 
toms may  present  themselves  at  much  lower  levels,  and  in  the  ascent  of  the 
railroad  at  Pike's  Peak  many  persona  suffer  from  distress  in  breathing.  The 
original  cases  described  by  General  Fremont  were  of  this  nature.  A  very 
full  description  ia  given  by  Allbutt  in  vol.  iii  of  his  System. 

(6)  MILIARY  PETER— SWEATING  SICKNF^a 
The  disease  is  characterized  by  fever,  profuse  sweats,  and  an  eruption 
of  miliary  vesicles.     It  prevailed  and  was  very  fatal  in  England  in  the 
fifteenth   and   sixteenth   centuries,   bat   of  late  years  it   has  been   con- 
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fined  entirely  to  certain  districts  in  France  (Picardy)  and  Italy.  An  epi- 
demic of  some  extent  occurred  in  France  in  1887.  Hirech  gives  a  chrono- 
logical  account  of  194  epidemics  between  1718  and  1879,  many  of  which 
were  limited  to  a  single  village  or  to  a  few  localities.  Occasionally  the  dis- 
ease has  become  widely  spread.  Slight  epidemics  have  occurred  in  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland.  Within  the  past  few  yean  there  have  been  several 
small  outbreaks  in  Austria.  They  are  usually  of  short  duration,  lasting  only 
for  three  or  four  weeks — sometimes  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  days. 
Aq  in  inflnenza,  a  very  large  number  of  persons  are  attacked  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. In  the  mild  cases  there  is  only  slight  fever,  with  loss  of  appetite, 
an  erythematous  eruption,  profuse  perspiration,  and  an  outbreak  of  miliary 
vesicles.  The  severe  cases  present  the  symptoms  of  intense  infection — de^ 
Ijrium,  high  fever,  profound  prostration,  and  hemorrhage.  The  deatli- 
rate  at  the  outset  of  the  disease  is  usually  high,  and,  as  is  so  graphically 
described  in  the  account  of  some  of  the  epidemics  of  the  middle  ages,  death 
may  occur  in  a  few  hours.  The  most  recent  and  the  fullest  account  of  the 
disease  is  given  in  K^othnagel's  Eandbuch  by  Immermann. 

(7)  FOOT  AHD  MOUTH  DISEASE— BPIDBMIC  STOMATITIS— 
APHTHOUS  PEVER. 

Foot  and  mouth  disease  isan  acute  infectious  disorder  met  with  chiefly 
in  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  but  attacking  other  domestic  animals.  It  is  of 
extraordinary  activity,  and  spreads  with  "  lightning  rapidity "  over  vast 
territories,  causing  very  serious  losses.  In  cattle,  after  a  period  of  incuba- 
tion of  three  or  iive  days,  the  animal  gets  feverish,  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  month  swells,  and  little  grayish  vesicles  the  size  of  a  hemp  seed 
bc^in  to  develop  on  the  edges  and  lower  portion  of  the  tongue,  on  the 
gnms,  and  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips.  They  contain  at  first  a 
clear  finid,  which  becomes  turbid,  and  then  they  enlarge  and  gradually 
become  converted  into  superficial  ulcers.  There  is  ptyalism,  and  the  ani- 
mals lose  flesh  rapidly.  In  the  cow  the  disease  is  also  frequently  seen 
abont  the  udder  and  teats,  and  the  milk  becomes  yellowish-white  in  color 
and  of  a  mucoid  consistency. 

The  transmission  to  man  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  of  late  sev- 
eral important  epidemics  have  been  studied  in  the  neighborhood  of  Berlin. 
Dr.  Salmon  informs  me  that  in  the  United  States  foot  and  mouth  dis- 
ease has  very  rarely  occarred,  but  in  1870,  as  well  aa  in  1841,  it  was 
communicated  in  a  few  instances  to  man.  In  Zuill's  translation  of  Fricd- 
berger  and  Frohner's  Pathology  and  Therapeutics  of  Domestic  Animals 
(Philadelphia,  1895)  the  disease  is  thus  described:  "Transmission  of 
aphthous  fever  to  man  is  not  rare.  The  veterinarian  has  oftener  occasion 
to  observe  it  than  the  physician.  The  use  of  milk  from  aphthous  cows 
contaminates  children  quite  frequently  and  is  fatal  to  them.  This  may 
also  happen  through  ingestion  of  butter  or  cheese  made  of  milk  coming 
from  aphthous  animals,  or  also  directly  through  wonnds  of  the  arms,  hands, 
or  by  intermediary  agents.  In  man  the  symptoms  are:  fever,  digestive 
tronblee,  and  vesicular  eruption  upon  the  lipe,  the  buccal  and  pharyngeal 
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mucouB  membranes  (angina).  The  disease  does  not  seem  to  be  trans- 
missible UiTOUgh  the  meat  of  diseased  animals.  Perhaps  the  serious  affec- 
tions of  the  akin  which  were  observed  to  develop  in  children  after  Taccina- 
tion  (especially  in  1883-'84)  may  have  been  determined  by  mistaking  the 
mammary  eruption  of  aphthous  fever  for  cow-pox." 

In  widespread  epidemics  there  has  been  sometimes  a  marked  tendency 
to  hemorrhages.  The  disease  runs,  as  a  rule,  a  favorable  course  but  in 
Siegel's  report  of  a  recent  epidemic  the  mortality  was  8  per  cent 

Of  great  biological  interest  is  Loffler's  demonstration  that  the  lymph 
from  tbe-vcBtdes  of  foot-and-ino«th  disease  retains  its  full  virulence  after 
filtration  through  unglazed  porcelain,  the  pores  of  which  are  so  minute  as 
toprevent  the  passage  of  the  smallest  known  bacteria.  He  concludes  that 
the  micro-organism  is  beyond  the  existing  powers  of  microscopic  vision. 
Loftier  has  devised  a  method  of  vaccinating  animals  against  this  disease. 

When  epidemics  are  prevailing  in  cattle  the  milk  should  be  boUed, 
and  the  proper  prophylactic  measures  taken  to  isolate  both  the  cattle  and 
the  individuals  who  come  in  contact  with  them. 
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DISEASES  DUE  TO  ANIMAL  PAEASITES. 


I.    P80R0SPBRMIASIS. 

Undeb  thifl  term  are  embraced  aeveiBl  aflectioiiB  produced  by  the  spo- 
rozoa.  These  paiaaites,  beloDging  to  the  protozoa,  are  aleo  known  as  pBoro- 
spemiB  and  gregarmidee.  They  are  extraordinarily  abundant  in  the  in- 
vertebrates, and  are  not  unconunon  in  the  higher  mammals.  The  entire 
group  of  blood  parasites,  hiematozoa,  which  live  within  the  corpuscles,  are 
closely  related  to  them.  Fsorospenns  are,  aB  a  rule,  parasitee  of  the  cells 
— Cytazott.  The  commonest  and  most  suitable  variety  for  study  is  the 
Coccidiiaa  oviforme  of  the  rabbit,  which  produces  a  disease  of  the  liver  in 
which  the  organ  is  studded  throughout  with  whitish  nodules,  ranging  in 
size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  spUt  pea.  On  section  each  nodule  is  seen  to  be 
a  dilated  portion  of  a  bile-duct;  the  walls  are  lined  with  epithelium  in  the 
interior  of  which  are  multitudes  of  ovoid  bodies — the  coccidia.  Another 
very  common  form  occurs  in  the  muscles  of  the  pig,  the  so-called  Baincys 
tnbe,  which  is  an  ovoid  body  within  the  sarcolemma  containing  a  number 
of  small,  sickle-shaped,  unicellular  oi^anisms,  the  iSarcocygfM  mieacheri.  An- 
other speciee,  the  S.  hominia,  has  been  described  in  man. 

These  bodies  probably  play  a  more  important  role  in  human  pathology 
than  has  hitherto  been  thought  The  cases  reported  may  be  grouped  under 
the  following  divisions:  internal  and  external. 

(1)  Intenial  Psorospertnlasls. — In  a  majority  of  the  eases  of  this  group 
the  pBorosperms  have  been  found  in  the  liver,  producing  a  disease  similar 
to  that  which  occurs  in  rabbits.  In  Quebler's  case  there  were  tumors 
which  could  be  felt  in  the  liver  during  life,  and  they  were  determined  by 
Leuckart  to  be  due  to  coccidia.  In  W.  B.  Haddon's  case  the  patient  was 
admitted  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  with  slight  fever  and  drowsiness;  he 
gradually  became  unconscious;  death  occurred  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
observation.  Whitish  neoplasms  were  found  upon  the  peritonteum,  omen- 
tum, and  on  the  layere  of  the  pericardium;  and  a  few  were  found  in  the 
liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys.  A  somewhat  similar  case,  though  more  remark- 
able, as  it  ran  a  very  acute  eouree,  is  reported  by  Silcott.  A  woman,  aged 
fifty-three,  admitted  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  was  thought  to  be  suffering  from 
typhoid  fever.    She  had  had  a  chill  six  weeks  before  admission.    There  weve 
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fever  of  an  intermittent  type,  slight  diarrhoea,  nausea,  tenderness  over  the 
liver  and  spleen,  and  a  dry  tongue;  death  occurred  from  heart-failure.  The 
liver  was  enlarged,  weighed  83  ounces,  and  in  its  substance  there  were  case- 
ous foci,  around  each  of  which  was  a  ring  of  congestion.  The  spleen 
weighed  16  ounces  and  contained  similar  bodies.  The  ileum  presented  six 
papule-like  elevations.  The  masses  resembled  tubercles,  but  on  examina- 
tion coccidia  were  found. 

The  parasites  are  also  found  in  the  kidneys  and  uretera.  Cases  of  this 
kind  have  been  recorded  by  Bland  Sutton  and  Paul  Eve.  In  Eve's  case 
the  symptoms  were  hematuria  and  frequent  micturition,  and  death  took 
place  on  the  seventeenth  day.  The  nodules  throughout  the  pelvis  and 
ureters  have  been  regarded  as  mucous  cysts.  In  a  case  reported  by  Joseph 
Griffiths  the  tumors  in  the  ureter  caused  hydronephrosis. 

(3)  Gntaneona  PsoroSpenniaBiB. — The  parasitic  nature  of  the  keraU>*it 
follicuJaris  of  White,  and  of  Paget's  disease  of  the  nipple,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  established,  has  been  called  in  question,  and  the  bodies  de- 
scribed as  peorosperms  are  believed  to  be  the  result  of  epithelial  degenen- 
tion.  So,  too,  in  molluscum  contagiosum  and  in  epithelioma,  the  nature 
of  the  structures  which  lie  in  and  between  the  epithelial  cells,  and  which 
have  some  resemblance  to  psorosperms,  is  still  unsettled;  some  claiming 
that  they  are  truly  parasitic,  others  affirming  that  they  are  nothing  but 
altered  protoplasm  of  the  epithelial  cells. 

There  are  several  undoubted  instances,  however,  of  parasitic  aporotoa 
producing  eitensive  disease  of  the  skin.  In  Wernicke's  caae  {from  Buenos 
Ayres)  the  lesions  were  scattered  over  the  face,  trunk,  and  left  thigh.  The 
sporozoa  were  found  in  numbers  in  the  pus  of  the  skin  lesions,  and  also 
in  the  inguinal  glands,  which  were  ezcised. 

fiixford  and  Oilchrist  describe  two  cases  (Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Re- 
ports, vol.  i).  In  the  first  case,  which  was  regarded  as  tuberculosis  of  the 
skin,  the  lesion  remained  local  for  nearly  eight  years.  The  lymphatic  glands 
then  became  involved.  The  affection  gradually  attacked  the  nose,  cheeks, 
and  other  parts  of  the  head,  the  left  hand,  the  leg,  and  the  left  testicle. 
For  seven  or  eight  years  the  patient  had  no  constitutional  symptoms,  but 
after  the  glands  became  involved  an  intermittent  fever  develofied.  In  the 
later  stages  hp  had  a  cough  with  purulent  expectoration.  The  autopsy 
revealed  what  appeared  to  be  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  adrenals,  and  testis. 
There  were'  numerous  tuberculous-looking  nodules  in  the  spleen,  on  the 
surface  of  the  liver,  and  the  pleurse.  In  all  of  the  lesions  enormous  numbers 
of  sporozoa  were  found,  especially  in  the  caseous  masses.  Successful  inocu- 
lations were  made  into  rabbits  and  dogs.  The  second  case  was  similar,  but 
much  more  acute.  There  were  thirty  skin  lesions  distributed  over  the 
body.  The  patient  died  within  three  months  after  the  appearance  of  the 
initial  lesion.  In  an  excised  lymph-gland  enormous  numbers  of  sporosoa 
were  found.  The  cycle  of  development  was  readily  followed.  These  bodies 
differ  in  all  points  from  those  described  as  protozoa  in  cancer  and  in  mol- 
luscum  contaRiosiim. 

Two  of  the  most  important  protozoon  diseases — namely,  am<ebic  dys- 
entery and  malaria — have  been  described. 
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II.   PARASITIC   INFUSORIA. 

Several  flagellates  have  beeD  fonud  parssitic  in  man.  Among  the  most 
commoD  are  the  Trickomonaa  vaginalis,  which  meaaures  15  to  25  /*  in 
length,  and  has  four  flagella,  which  are  as  long  aa  or  longer  than  the  body- 
It  is  by  DO  meane  an  uncommon  parasite  in  the  acid  vaginal  mucu9. 

The  Trichomimas  or  Cercomonaa  hominia  lives  in  the  intestines,  and 
is  met  with  in  the  Btools  under  all  eorte  of  conditions.  It  is  probably  not 
pathogenic.  I  have  seen  it  alec  in  the  vomit  in  a  case  of  chronic  gastric 
catarrh.  Trichomonads  have  been  met  with  also  in  the  urine  in  several 
eates,  and  may  be  truly  pathogenic.  In  Dock's  *  case  the  parasites  were 
associated  with  a  hsmorrhagic  cystitis  without  bacteria. 

The  Lantblia  inleatinalis  is  another  intestinal  monad,  larger  than  the 
common  Trichomonas.  Flagellates  have  also  been  found  in  the  expec- 
toration in  cases  of  gangrene  of  the  lung  and  of  bronchiectasis,  and  In 
pleurisy. 

Among  the  parasitic  Ciliata  may  be  mentioned  the  Balaniidium  coli, 
whioh  has  been  found  occasionally  in  the  large  intestine  in  forms  of  dys- 
entery. The  parasite  is  oval  in  form,  70  to  100  m  long  and  50  to  70  >*  broad. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  pathogenic. 

III.   DISTOMIASIS. 

Several  forms  of  trematodes  or  flukes  are  parasitic  in  man,  and  when 
in  numbers  may  cause  serious  disease. 

(1)  Liver  Flvkes. — The  following  species  of  flukes  have  been  found: 
The  Fasciola  hepalica,  &  very  common  parasite  in  ruminants,  which  has  a 
length  of  from  S8  to  32  mm.  The  Distomum  hnceolatvm,  a  much  smaller 
form,  from  8  to  10  mm.  in  length,  which  is  also  very  common  in  sheep  and 
cattle.  The  Distoma  biiski,  the  largest  form,  measuring  from  4  to  8  cm. 
in  length.  One  or  two  other  less  important  forms  have  occasionally  been 
met  ^th.  The  studies  of  the  Japanese  physicians  have  brought  to  light 
the  interesting  fact  that  there  is  a  distoma  widely  endemic  in  certain  prov- 
inces in  that  eoimtry.  The  two  forms  described  as  Distoma  endemicum  and 
Distoma  pemiciostim  are  identical,  and  are  known  now  as  Distoma  sinense. 
According  to  Baelz,  fully  SO  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  certain  provinces 
are  affected.  The  Distoma  felineum,  which  has  been  found  recently  in  this 
conntry  by  Ward,  of  Nebraska,  in  cats,  is  a  common  human  parasite  in 
Siberia. 

The  flukes  occupy  the  bile-passages  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  small 
intestine.  When  in  large  numbers  they  may  cause  serious  and  fatal  dis- 
ease of  the  liver,  usually  with  ascites  and  jaundice.  The  liver  may  be  enor- 
mously enlarged;  in  Kichner's  case  it  weighed  11  pounds.  The  flukes  may 
cause  a  chronic  cholangitis,  leading  to  great  thickening  or  even  calcifica- 
tion  of  the  walls  of  the  bile-duct.  The  ova  have  been  found  in  the  stools. 
Occasionally  the  diBtomes  are  found  under  the  skin. 

*  American  Journal  ot  the  Medical  Scfenora,  Jannary,  18M, 
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The  endemic  fluke  disease  of  Japao  is  characterized  by  enlargement  of 
the  liver,  emaciation,  diarrhcea,  and  frequently  ascites. 

(3)  The  Blood  Fluke;  Sckisiosoma  kcnnatobium  {Bilharzia  kcgmatebia). 
— This  trematode  is  found  in  Egypt,  southern  Africa,  and  Arabia,  and  a 
the  cause  in  these  countries  of  the  endemic  hematuria.  The  female  ia 
about  2  cm.  in  length,  cylindrical,  filiform,  and  about  0.07  nun.  in  diame- 
ter. The  parasite  lives  in  the  venous  system,  particularly  in  the  portal 
vein,  and  in  the  veins  of  the  spleen,  bladder,  kidneys,  and  mesentery.  Ac- 
cording to  Bilharz,  at  least  SO  per  cent  of  the  lower  claasea  in  Egypt  are 
infected  with  it.  It  is  not  yet  known  how  the  parasite  gains  entrance  to 
the  body.  In  all  probability  it  la  by  drinking  impure  water  containing  the 
embryos. 

The  symptoms  are  due  to  changes  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
urinary  organs  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  ova  in  the  blood-veesels  of 
these  parts.  Hematuria  is  the  first  and  most  constant  symptom,  leading 
gradually  to  anemia.  There  is  generally  pain  during  micturition.  The 
blood  is  not  constant  in  the  urine.  The  ova  of  the  Bilharzia  are  readily 
seen  under  a  microscope  with  a  low  power.  They  are  ovoid  in  shape, 
translucent,  with  a  small  spike  at  one  end.  They  may  be  widely  distributed 
in  the  body — in  the  submucosa  of  the  bowel,  in  polypoid  excrescences  in 
the  rectum,  in  the  lungs  and  elsewhere. 

The  disease  is  rarely  fatal;  a  great  majority  of  the  cases  recover.  Chil- 
dren are  more  commonly  attacked  than  grown  persons,  and  the  dise^e 
often  disappears  by  the  time  of  puberty. 

(3)  Bronchial  Fluke;  Distomum  Westertnanni ;  Parasitic  Htemoptysis. — 
In  parts  of  China,  Japan,  and  Formosa  there  is  an  epidemic  disease,  de- 
scribed by  Ringer  and  Manson,  diaracterized  by  attacks  of  cough  and 
htemoptysis  associated  with  the  presence  of  a  small  fiuke  in  the  bronchial 
tubes. 

IV.   DISEASES  CAUSED   BY  NEMATODES. 

I.  ASCABIASIS. 

(a)  Ascaria  lumbricoidea,  the  most  common  human  parasite,-  is  found 
chiefly  in  children.  The  female  is  from  ?  to  18  inches  in  length,  the  male 
from  4  to  8  inches.  In  form  it  is  cylindrical,  being  pointed  at  both  ends;  it 
has  a  yellowish-brown,  sometimes  a  slightly  reddish  color.  Four  longitudinal 
bands  can  be  seen,  and  it  is  striated  transversely.  The  ova,  which  are 
sometimes  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  fEeces,  are  small,  brownish-red 
in  color,  elliptical,  and  have  a  very  thick  covering.  They  measure  0.075 
mm.  in  length  and  0.0.58  mm.  in  width.  The  life  history  has  been  demon- 
strated to  be  "direct  "—i.  e.,  without  intermediate  host.  The  parasite 
occupies  the  upper  portion  of  the  small  intestine.  TTsually  not  more  than 
one  or  two  are  present,  but  occasionally  they  occur  in  enormous  numbers. 
Tha  migrations  are  peculiar.  They  may  pass  into  the  stomach,  whence 
they  may  be  ejected  by  vomiting,  or  they  may  crawl  up  the  oesophagus 
and  enter  the  pharynx,  from  which  they  may  be  withdrawn.  A  child  under 
my  care  in  the  small-pox  department  of  the  General  Hospital,  daring  con- 
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nlescence,  vithdrew  in  this  way  more  than  thirty  ronnd  worms  within  a 
few  weeks.  In  other  inetanceB  the  worm  reaches  the  larynx,  ani  has  heen 
known  to  produce  fatal  asphyxia,  or,  passing  into  the  trachea,  to  cause 
gangrene  of  the  lung.  Theymay  go  through  the  Eustachian  tube  and  appear 
at  the  external  meatus.  The  most  serious  migration  is  into  the -b^e-duct. 
There  is  a  specimen  in  the  Wistar-Homer  Museum  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  which  not  only  the  common  duct,  but  also  the  main 
btanchee  throughout  the  liver,  are  enormousty  distended  and  packed  with 
numerous  round  worms.  The  bowel  may  be  blocked,  or  in  rare  instances  an 
ulcer  may  be  perforated.  Even  the  healthy  bowel  wall  may  be  penetrated 
(Apostolides). 

A  peculiarly  irritating  substance,  often  evident  to  the  sense  of  smell  in 
handling  specimens,  is  formed  by  the  round  worms.  Peiper  and  others 
suggest  that  the  nervous  symptoma,  sometimes  resembling  tiiose  of  menin- 
gitifl,  are  due  to  this  poison.  Chauffard,  Marie,  and  Tauchon  have  gone  still 
further,  and  report  a  remarkable  condition  of  fever,  intestinal  symptoms, 
foul  breath,  and  intermittent  diairhcea  in  connection  with  the  presence  of 
Inmbricoides.  They  call  it  typho-lumbricosis.  The  febrile  condition  may 
continue  for  a  month  or  more.  The  symptoms  are  supposed  to  be  excited 
reflexly,  or  to  be  due  to  the  virulence  of  the  ascarides  themselves.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  a  very  clearly  defined  condition,  and  when  one  consideis 
the  extraordinary  frequency  of  limibricoid  worms  and  the  remarkable  num- 
ber which  may  be  harbored  without  causing  any  special  trouble,  I  think  we 
require  more  evidence  before  we  accept  the  conclusions  of  these  authors. 

The  symptoms  are  not  definite.  When  a  few  paiaeiteB  are  present  they 
may  be  passed  without  causing  disturbance.  In  children  there  are  irritative 
symptoms  usually  attributed  to  worms,  such  as  reetleeeness,  irritabil*^, 
picking  at  the  nose,  grinding  of  the  teeth,  twitchiogs,  or  convulsions.  These 
aymptome  may  be  marked  in  very  nervous  children. 

Tliwliiunili — Santonin  can  be  given,. mixed  with  sugar,  in  doses  of 
from  one  half  to  one  grain  for  a  child  and  two  to  three  grains  for  an  adult, 
followed  by  a  calomel  or  a  saline  purge.  The  dose  may  be  given  for  thre^ 
or  four  days.  An  unpleasant  consequence  which  sometimes  follows  the 
administration  of  this  dmg  is  xanthopsia  or  yellow  vision. 

(6)  OxyurU  vermicularis  {Thrtadrworm;  Pin-toorm).— This  common 
parasite  occupies  the  rectum  and  colon.  The  male  measures  about  4  mm. 
in  length,  the  female  about  10  mm.  They  produce  great  irritation  and 
itching,  [urticularly  at  night,  sj^mptoms  which  become  intensely  aggravated 
by  the  nocturnal  migration  of  the  parasites.  Occasionally  peri-rectal  ab- 
scesses are  formed,  containing  numbers  of  the  worms. 

The  patients  become  extremely  restless  and  irritable,  the  sleep  is  often 
disturbed,'  and  there  may  be  lose  of  appetite  and  ansmia.  Though  most 
common  in  children,  the  parasite  occurs  at  all  ages. 

The  worm  is  readily  detected  in  the  faeces.  Infection  probably  takes 
place  through  the  water  or  possibly  through  salads,  such  as  lettuce  and 
cresses.  A  person  the  subject  of  the  worms  passes  ova  in  lai^  numbers 
in  the  ffficee,  and  the  possibility  of  reinfection  must  be  BCrupnlousty 
guarded  against. 
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The'  treatment  is  Bimple,  though  occoeionally  there  are  instances  in 
vhich  all  forms  of  medication  are  resisted.  A  case  la  mentioned  of  a  gen- 
Ueman,  aged  forty,  who  had  suffered  fropi  childhood  and  had  failed  to 
obtain  any  benefit  from  prolonged  treatment  by  many  helminthologisU. 
1  have  reported  a  case  of  several  years'  duration.  Santonin  may  be  used 
in  small  doses,  and  mild  purgatives,  particularly  rhubarb.  Large  injec- 
tions containing  carbolic  acid,  vinegar,  quassia,  aloes,  or  turpentine  may 
be  employed.  In  children  the  use  of  cold  injections  of  strong  salt  and 
water  is  usually  efficacious.  They  should  be  repeated  for  at  least  ten  days. 
In  giving  the  injection  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  hipe  well  elevated, 
Bo  that  the  fluid  can  be  retained  as  long  as  possible.  For  the  intense  itch- 
ing and  irritation  at  night  vaseline  may  be  freely  used,  or  belladonna  oint- 
ment. 

II.  Tbichikiasis. 

The  Trichina  spiralis  in  its  adult  condition  lives  in  the  small  intes- 
tine. The  disease  is  produced  by  the  embryos,  which  pass  from  the  intes- 
tinea  and  reach  the  voluntary  muscles,  where  they  finally  become  encap- 
flulated  larvse — muscle  trichina.  It  is  in  the  migration  of  the  embryos 
(possibly  from  poisons  produced  by  them)  that  the  group  of  symptoms 
known  ss  trichinasis  is  produced. 

Dtteriplion  of  the  Parasites. — (a)  Adult  or  intestinal  form.  The  female 
tueasuree  from  3  to  4  mm.;  the  male,  1.5  mm.,  and  has  two  little  projections 
from  the  hinder  end. 

'  {b)  The  larva  or  muscle  trichina  is  from  0.6  to  1  mm.  in  length  and  lies 
eoiled  in  an  ovoid  capsule,  which  is  at  first  translucent,  but  subsequently 
opaque  and  infiltrated  with  lime  salts.  The  worm  presents  a  pointed  head 
and  a  somewhat  rounded  tail. 

When  fiesh  containing  the  trichime  is  eaten  by  man  or  by  any  ani- 
mal in  which  the  development  can  take  place,  the  capsules  are  digested 
and  the  trichinse  set  free.  They  pass  into  the  small  intestine,  and  about 
the  third  day  attain  their  full  growth  and  become  sexually  mature.  Tir- 
chow's  experiments  have  shown  that  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  the  em- 
bryos are  fully  developed.  The  young  produced  by  each  female  trichina 
have  been  estimated  at  several  hundred.  Leuckart  thinks  that  various 
broods  are  developed  in  succession,  and  that  as  many  as  a  thousand  em- 
bryos may  be  produced  by  a  single  worm.  The  time  from  the  ingestion 
of  the  flesh  containing  the  muscle  trichinte  to  the  development  of  the 
brood  of  embryos  in  the  intestines  is  from  seven  to  nine  days.  The 
female  worm  penetrates  the  intestinal  wall  and  the  embryos  are  probably 
discharged  directly  into  the  lymph  spaces  (Askanazy),  thence  into  the 
venous  system,  and  by  the  blood  stream  to  the  muscles,  which  constitute 
their  seat  of  election.  Dr.  J.  Y.  Graham,  of  the  TTniversity  of  Alabama, 
has  recently  reviewed  the  question  of  the  mode  of  transmission  in  an  ex- 
haustive monojrraph,  and  he  gives  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  the  trans- 
mission through  the  blood  stream.  After  a  preliminary  migration  in  the 
intermuscular  connective  tissue  they  penetrate  the  primitive  muscle-fibres, 
and  in  about  two  weeks  develop  into  the  full-grown  muscle  form.    In  thil 
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proceflB  an  interstitial  mjoeitie  is  ezcit«d  and  gradually  an  ovoid  capenle 
develops  about  the  paraaite.  Two,  occasionally  three  or  four,  womu  m^f 
be  seen  witbin  a  single  capsule.  Tbis  process  of  encapsulation  bas  been 
estimated  to  take  about  six  weeks.  Witbin  the  musctes  the  parasites  d« 
not  undergo  further  development.  Gradually  the  capsule  becomes  thicker, 
and  ultimately  lime  salts  aie  deposited  witbin  it.  Tbia  change  may  take 
place  in  man  within  four  or  five  months.  In  the  hog  it  may  be  deferred 
for  many  years.  The  calcification  renders  the  cyst  visible,  and  since  first 
eeen  by  Tiedemann,  in  1S22,  and  Hilton,  in  1832,  these  small,  opaqne,  oat- 
shaped  bodies  have  been  familiar  objects  to  demonstrators  of  normal  and 
morbid  anatomy.  The  trichina  may  live  within  the  muscles  for  an  indefi- 
nite period.  They  have  been  found  alive  and  capable  of  developing  as  late 
as  twenty  or  even  twenty-five  yeara  after  their  entrance  into  the  system. 
In  many  instances,  however,  the  worms  are  completely  calcified.  The 
trichina  has  been  found  or  "  raised  "  in  twenty-six  different  species  of  ani- 
mals (Stiles).  Medical  literature  abounds  in  references  to  its  preaence  in 
fish,  earthworms,  etc.,  but  these  parasites  belong  to  other  genera.  In 
tKcel  examinations  for  the  parasite  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  "celt 
body  "  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  intestine  is  a  diagnostic  criterion  of 
the  T.  tpiralu.  It  was  first  found  in  the  bog  by  the  late  Joseph  Leidy. 
Experimentally,  guinea-pigs  and  rabbits  are  readily  infected  by  feeding 
them  with  muscle  containing  the  larval  form.  Dogs  are  infected  with 
dil&cnlty;  cats  mora  readily.  Experimentally,  animals  sometimes  die  of 
the  disease  if  large  numbers  of  the  parasites  have  been  eaten.  In  the  hog 
the  trichins,  like  the  cysticerei,  cause  few  if  any  symptoms.  An  animal 
the  muscles  of  which  are  swarming  with  living  trichinte  may  be  well  nour- 
ished and  healthy-looking.  An  important  point  also  is  the  fact  that  in 
the  hog  the  capsule  does  not  readily  become  calcified,  bo  that  the  parasites 
are  not  visible  as  in  the  human  muscles.  For  a  long  time  the  trichina  was 
looked  upon  as  a  pathological  curiosity,  but  in  1860  Zenker  discovered  in 
a  girl  in  the  Dresden  Hospitsl,  who  had  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever,  both 
the  intesrinal  and  the  muscle  forms  of  the  trichinae,  since  which  time  the 
disease  has  been  thoroughly  studied. 

Man  is  infected  by  eating  the  ilesh  of  trichinous  hogs.  The  incidence 
of  the  disease  in  swine  varies  much  in  different  'countries.  In  Germany, 
where  a  thorough  and  systematic  microscopic  examination  of  all  swine 
flesh  is  made,  the  proportion  of  trichinous  hogs  is  about  1  in  1,852.  At 
the  Berlin  abattoir,  where  the  mit^^xwcopic  examination  is  conducted  by  a 
staff  of  over  eighty  men  and  women,  two  portions  are  taken  from  the  ab- 
dominal muscles,  from  the  diaphragm,  and  from  the  intercostal  muscles, 
and  one  piece  from  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  and  tongue.  A  special  com- 
pressor is  used  to  flatten  the  fragments  of  the  muscle,  and  the  examination 
is  made  with  a  magnifying  power  of  from  70  to  100  diameters.  During 
the  three  years  ending  in  1885  there  were  803  trichinous  hogs  detected,  a 
ratio  of  1  to  1,282,  Statistics  are  not  available  in  England,  In  the  United 
States  systematic  inspection  is  unknown,  and  the  statistics  are  by  no  means 
extensive  enough.  "Taking  alt  the  examinations  of  American  pork  thus 
&r  made,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  we  have  a  total  of  898,788,  in  whidi 
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trichinie  were  found  6,280  timee,  being  2.1  per  cent,  or  1  to  48  "  (SalmoD, 
1684). 

In  1883,  in  conjunction  with  A.  W.  Clement,  I  examined  1,000  hoga 
at  the  Montreal  abattoir,  and  fonnd  only  4  infected. 

Modes  of  Infection. — The  danger  of  infection  depends  entirely  npon 
the  mode  of  preparation  of  the  flesh.  Thorough  cooking,  so  that  all  parte 
of  the  meat  reach  the  boiling  point,  deatroys  the  parasites;  but  in  large 
joints  the  central  portions  are  often  not  raised  to  this  temperatnre.  The 
frequency  of  the  disease  in  different  countries  depends  largely  npon  the 
habits  of  the  people  in  the  preparation  of  pork.  In  North  Qennany,  where 
raw  ham  and  wuret  are  freely  eaten,  the  greatest  number  of  instances  have 
occurred.  In  South  Germany,  France,  and  England  cases  are  rare.  In 
this  country  the  greatest  number  of  persons  attacked  have  been  Germans. 
Salting  and  smoking  the  flesh  arc  not  always  sufficient,  and  the  Havre 
experiments  showed  that  animals  are  readily  infected  when  fed  with  por- 
tions of  the  pickled  or  the  smoked  meat  ae  prepared  in  this  country.  Carl 
Fraenkel,  however,  states  that  the  experiments  on  this  point  have  been 
negative,  and  that  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  cases  of  trichiniasis  in  Germany 
have  been  caused  by  American  pork.  Germany  has  yet  to  show  a  single 
case  of  trichiniasis  due  to  pork  of  unquestioned  American  origin. 

Frequency  of  Infection. — ^H.  TJ.  Williams,  of  Buffalo,  made  a  thorough 
study  of  the  muscle  from  506  anselected  autopsies,  and  found  27  cases  of 
trichiniasis,  5.3  per  cent.  The  subjects  had  ^1  died  of  causes  other  than 
trichiniasis.  This  important  study  shows  how  widespread  is  the  disease, 
and  that  in  reality  we  frequently  overlook  the  sporadic  form,  a  mistake 
which  is  now  less  often  made,  owing  to  T.  R.  Brown's  discovery  of  the  asso- 
ciated eoflinophilia. 

The  disease  often  occurs  in  epidemics,  a  large  number  of  persons  being 
infected  from  a  single  source.  Among  the  best  known  of  these,  one  occurred 
at  Hederslebcn,  in  which  there  were  33?  persons  affected,  and  another  at 
Emersleben,  in  which  there  were  350  persons  attacked,  The  extensive  out- 
breaks of  this  sort  have  been,  with  few  exceptions,  in  North  Germany,  and 
they  are  a  comment  on  the  inefficiency  of  the  inspection.  The  statistics  on 
the  subject  in  this  country  have  been  collected  for  me  by  Alfred  Mann, 
by  F.  A-  Packard,  of  Philadelphia,  and  more  exhaustively  by  C,  W,  Stiles, 
who  states  that  up  to  1893  there  was  a  total  of  709  cases;  since  then  he 
says,  in  a  letter  of  February  7,  1898,  there  have  been  40  or  50  cases  re- 
ported. He  thinks  that  900  would  cover  the  total  number  thus  far  re- 
ported for  this  country.  According  to  States,  New  Tork  heads  the  list 
with  129  cases;  Illinois  shows  119;  Massachusetts,  116;  Iowa,  108.  No 
doubt  many  cases  escape  detection,  and  the  disease  is  not  very  uncommon. 
I  have  had  ?  cases  within  four  years  in  my  wards. 

Bymptoms, — The  ingestion  of  trichinous  flesh  is  not  necessarily  fol- 
lowed by  the  disease.  When  a  limited  number  are  eaten  only  a  few  em- 
bryos pass  to  the  muscles  and  may  cause  no  symptoms.  Well-characterized 
cases  present  a  gastro-intestinal  period  and  a  period  of  general  infection. 

In  the  conrse  of  a  few  days  after  eating  the  infected  meat  there  are 
signs  of  gastro-intestinal  disturbance — pain  in  the  abdomen,  loss  of  appe- 
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tite,  Tomiting,  and  sometimeB  diairhtsa.  The  pieliminu;  symptonui,  lunr- 
eveTf  are  by  no  meaoe  constant,  and  in  some  of  the  large  epidemics  caBes 
have  been  obeeired  in  which  they  have  been  absent.  In  other  JnetanceB 
the  gastro-intestinal  features  have  been  marked  from  the  outeet,  and  the 
attack  has  resembled  cholera  DostraB.  Fain  in  different  parta  of  the 
body,  general  debihty,  and  weakness  have  been  noted  in  some  of  the 
epidemics. 

The  invasion  symptoms  develop  between  the  seventh  and  the  tenth  day, 
sometimes  not  until  the  end  of  the  second  week.  There  is  fever,  except  in 
very  mild  cases.  Chills  are  sot  common.  The  theimometer  may  register 
102°  or  104°,  and  the  fever  is  usually  remittent  or  intermittent.  The  mi- 
gration of  the  parasites  into  the  muscles  excites  a  more  or  less  intense  myo- 
sitis, which  is  characterized  by  pain  on  pressure  and  movement,  and  by 
swelling  and  tension  of  the  muscles,  over  which  the  skin  may  be  oedema- 
tons.  The  limbs  are  placed  in  the  positions  in  which  the  muscles  are  in 
least  tension.  The  involvement  of  the  muscles  of  mastication  and  of  the 
larynx  may  cause  difficulty  in  chewing  and  swallowing.  In  severe  cases 
the  involvement  of  the  diaphragm  and  intercostal  muscles  may  lead  to 
intense  dyspncea,  which  sometimes  proves  fatal.  CEdema,  a  feature  of  great 
importance,  may  be  early  in  the  face,  particularly  about  the  eyes.  Later 
it  develops  in  the  extremities  when  the  swelling  and  stiffness  of  the  mus- 
cles are  at  their  height.  Profuse  sweats,  tingling  and  itching  of  the  skin, 
and  in  some  instances  urticaria,  have  been  described. 

Biood. — A  marked  lencocytosis,  which  may  reach  above  30,000,  is  pres- 
ent. A  special  feature  is  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the  number  of 
eoeinopliilic  cells,  which  may  comprise  more  than  SO  per  cent  of  all  the 
leucocjrtes.  There  have  been  in  my  wards  within  the  past  four  years  ? 
cases  in  which  this  eoainophilia  was  most  pronounced.  In  i  of  the  cases 
the  diagnosis  was  actually  suggested  by  the  great  increase  in  the  eosino- 
philes;  in  1  case  they  reached  68  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  leuco- 
cytes. 

The  general  nutrition  is  much  disturbed  and  the  patient  becomes 
emaciated  and  often  anemic,  particularly  in  the  protracted  cases.  The 
patellar  tendon  reflex  may  be  absent.  The  patients  are  usually  conscious, 
except  in  cases  of  very  intense  infection,  in  which  the  delirium,  dry  tongue, 
and  tremor  give  a  picture  suggesting  typhoid  fever.  In  addition  to  the 
dyspnoea,  present  in  the  severer  infections,  there  may  be  bronchitis,  and  in 
the  fatal  cases  pneumonia  or  pleurisy.  In  some  epidemics  polyuria  has  been 
a  common  symptom.    Albuminuria  is  frequent. 

The  intensity  and  duration  of  the  symptoms  depend  entirely  upon  the 
grade  of  infection.  In  the  mild  cases  recovery  is  complete  in  from  ten  to 
foarteen  days.  In  the  severe  forms  convalescence  is  not  established  for 
six  or  eight  weeks,  and  it  may  be  months  before  the  patient  recovers  the 
muscolar  strength.  One  case  in  the  Hedersleben  epidemic  was  weak  eight 
years  after  the  attack. 

Of  73  fatal  cases  in  the  Hedersleben  epidemic,  the  greatest  mortality 
occurred  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  and  sisth  weeks;  namely,  B2  cas^.  Two 
died  in  the  second  week  with  severe  choleraic  symptoms. 
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The  mortality  haa  ranged  in  different  outbreaks  from  1  or  2  per  cent 
to  30  per  cent.  In  the  Hedereleben  epidemic  101  persons  died.  Among 
456  cases  reported  in  this  country  there  were  122  deaths. 

The  anatomical  changes  are  chiefly  in  the  voluntary  mUBCtes.  The 
trichinse  enter  the  primitive  miiacle  bundles,  which  undergo  granular  de- 
generation witli  marked  nuclear  proliferation.  There  ia  a  local  myoettis, 
and  gradually  about  the  parasite  a  cyst  wall  is  formed.  These  changes,  as 
well  as  the  remarkable  alterations  in  the  blood,  have  been  described  in  full 
by  Thomas  R.  Brown."  Cohnheim  has  described  a  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  liver  and  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  gknds.  At  the  time  of  death 
in  the  fourth  or  fifth  week  or  later  the  adult  trichinee  are  still  found  in  the 
intestines. 

The  prognosis  depends  mnch  upon  the  quantity  of  infected  meat  which 
has  been  eaten  and  the  number  of  trichine  which  mature  in  the  intestines. 
In  children  the  outlook  is  more  favorable.  Early  diarrhtea  and  moder- 
ately intense  gastro-inteatinal  symptoms  are,  as  a  rule,  more  favorable  than 
eonHtipation. 

DiElgnoBlB. — The  disease  should  always  be  suspected  when  a  la^ 
birthday  party  or  Fest  among  Germans  is  followed  by  cases  of  apparent 
typhoid  fever.  The  parasites  may  be  found  in  the  remnants  of  the  ham 
or  sausages  used  on  the  occasion.  The  worms  may  be  discovered  in  the 
stools.'  The  stools  should  be  spread  on  a  glass  plate  or  black  background 
and  examined  with  a  low-power  lens,  when  the  trichiuEC  are  seen  as  small, 
glistening,  silvery  threads.  In  doubtful  cases  the  diagnosis  may  be  made 
by  the  removal  of  a  small  fragment  of  muscle.  A  special  harpoon  has 
been  devised  for  this  purpose  by  means  of  which  a  small  portion  of  the 
biceps  or  of  the  pectoral  muscle  may  be  readily  removed.  Under  cocaine 
anKsthesia  an  incision  may  be  made  and  a  small  fragment  removed.  The 
disease  may  be  mistaken  for  acute  rhenmatism,  particularly  as  the  pains 
are  so  severe  on  movement,  but  there  is  no  special  swelling  of  the  joints. 
The  great  increase  in  the  eosinophiles  in  the  blood  is,  as  mentioned  above, 
a  most  suggestive  point  in  diagnosis.  The  tenderness  is  in  the  mnsoles 
both  on  pressure  and  on  movement.  The  intensity  of  the  gastro-intestinal 
symptoms  in  some  cases  has  led  to  the  diagnosis  of  cholera.  Many  of  the 
former  epidemics  were  doubtless  described  as  tjrphoid  fever,  which  the 
severer  cases,  owing  to  the  prolonged  fever,  the  sweats,  the  delirium,  dry 
tongue,  and  gastro-intestinal  symptoms,  somewhat  resemble.  The  pains 
in  the  muscles,  with  tension  and  swelling,  osdema,  particularly  about  the 
eyes,  and  shortness  of  breath  are  the  most  important  diagnostic  points. 
Under  acnte  myositis  reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  cases  which 
closely  resemble  trichiniasis.  The  epidemic  in  1879  on  board  the  training 
ship  Comwflll  presented  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  trichiniasis.  One 
patient  died.  Two  months  after  burial  the  body  was  examined,  and  living 
and  dead  nematode  worms  were  found  which,  as  Baetian  showed,  were  not 
the  trichina,  but  a  rhabditis.  They  were  probably  not  parasitic,  but  en- 
tered the  body  of  the  cadet  after  burial. 

*  Journal  of  Gxperf  metit«I  Medicine,  vol.  lU. 
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ProphylazlB. — It  is  not  definitely  known  how  swine  become  dis- 
eased, it  liBB  been  thought  that  they  are  infected  irom  rats  about  elangh- 
ter-hotises,  but  it  is  just  as  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  rate  are  infected 
by  eating  portions  of  the  trichinouB  flesh  of  swine.  The  ewine  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  grain-fed,  and  not,  as  is  bo  common,  allowed  to  eat  otlal. 
The  most  satisfactory  prophylaxis  is  the  complete  cooking  of  pork  and 
aausages,  and  to  this  custom  in  England,  France,  South  Germany,  and 
particularly  in  this  country,  immunity  is  largely  due. 

Treatment. — If  it  has  been  diecovered  within  twen^-four  or  thirty- 
aix  hours  that  a  large  number  of  persons  bare  eaten  infected  meat,  the 
indications  are  to  thoroughly  evacuate  the  gastro-inteetinal  canal.  Purga- 
tives of  rhubarb  and  senna  may  be  given,  or  an  occasional  dose  of  calomel. 
Glycerin  has  been  recommended  in  large  doses  in  order  that  by  passing 
into  the  intestines  it  may  by  its  hygroscopic  properties  destroy  the  worm. 
Male-fem,  kamala,  santonin,  and  thymol  have  all  been  recommended  in 
this  stage.  Turpentine  may  be  tried  in  full  doses.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
diarrhcea  in  the  first  week  or  ten  days  of  the  infection  is  distinctly  favor- 
able. The  indications  In  the  stage  of  invasion  are  to  relieve  the  pains, 
to  secure  sleep,  and  to  support  the  patient's  strength.  There  are  no  medi- 
cines which  have  any  influence  upon  the  embryos  in  their  migiation 
through  the  muscles. 

III.  Anchylostomiasib. 

The  Uncinaria  (Dochmiua,  Strongylus)  duodmalis,  also  known  as  the 
Sckrostomum  or  Anckylostomum  duodenale,  is  the  only  strongyle  harmful  to 
man.  It  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the  Sclerogtomum  equinvm,  which 
cauaee  the  verminous  aneurism  in  the  horse.  The  parasitee  live  in  the 
tipper  portion  of  the  small  intestine,  chiefly  in  the  jejunum.  They  are 
easily  seen,  the  male  being  from  6  to  10  mm.  long,  and  the  female  from 
10  to  18  mm.  The  mouth  is  provided  with  a  series  of  tooth-like  hooks, 
by  means  of  which  the  parasite  attaches  itself  to  the  mucoiis  membrane. 
The  male  has  a  prominent  expansion  or  bursa  at  the  tail  end.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  parasite  baa  long  been  known,  but  it  wae  not  thought  to  be 
pathogenic  until  Griesinger  demonstrated  its  association  with  the  Bgyp- 
tion  chlorosis.  It  has  also  been  shown  to  be  the  cause  of  the  anemia 
to  which  miners  and  brick-makers  are  subject.  Throughout  Europe  the 
disease  has  been  widely  spread  by  the  employment  of  Italian  and  Polish 
laborers.  In  certain  Italian  provinces  it  is  extremely  prevalent  and  serious. 
It  occurs  in  the  Indies,  in  Brazil,  and  the  West  Indies,  and  has  been  de- 
scribed in  Jamaica  (Strachan).  Dobson  has  shown  that  there  is  an  extraor- 
dinary prevalence  of  the  worm  even  among  healthy  coolies  in  India  and 
Assam,  amounting  to  80  per  cent.  Allyn  has  collected  7  cases  reported 
from  the  United  States,  in  several  of  which  the  infection  probably  came 
through  association  with  foreigners,  who  brought  the  parasite  with  them 
to  this  country. 

Symptoms, — The  parasites  withdraw  blood  by  suction,  and  the  symp- 
toms result  from  this  slow  depletion.  That  the  parasites  produce  a  toxic 
snbet&nce  has  also  been  suggested.  In  the  early  stage  there  may  only  be 
gastric  or  gastro-intestinal  disturbance,  but  if  the  parasites  are  present  in 
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larg«  numbers  antemia  is  gradually  produced  and  conBtitutea  the  charac- 
terwtic  feature  of  the  disease.  The  Egyptian  chlorosis,  brick-maker's  aiue- 
mia,  tunnel  anaemia,  miner's  cachexia^  and  mountain  ansmia  are  due  to 
this  cause.  The  clinical  course  is  variable.  In  some  instances  the  awemia 
develops  acutely  and  reaches  a  high  grade  within  a  short  time,  causing  great 
riiortness  of  breath  and  oedema.  There  is  serious  disturbance  of  nutrition, 
sometimes  diarrhoea  and  colicky  pains;  but  the  most  pronounced  symptom 
is  the  pallor  and  the  associated  phenomena  of  chronic  Bnsmia,  with  debility 
and  wasting.  The  lesions  of  the  intestines  are  those  of  chronic  catarrh, 
and  small  tiEEmonhages  occur  in  the  mucosa.  The  worms  are  found  within 
2  metres  of  the  pylorus,  often  with  their  heads  buried  in  the  mncosa.  Dila- 
tation and  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  have  been  found  in  many  cases.  Sandr 
with  states  that  in  Egypt  the  disease  is  most  common  in  peasants  who  work 
in  the  damp  earth,  many  of  whom  are  earth-eaters. 

The  diagnosis  is  not  difficult.  The  eggs,  which  are  abundant  in  the 
stools,  are  oval,  about  5Z  ^  long  by  32  p.  broad,  and  possess  a  thin,  tiana- 
parent  shell.  There  is  no  operculum,  as  in  the  ovum  of  the  oxyuris,  and 
eggs  found  in  the  fieces  are  in  various  stages  of  segmentation.  The  larvn 
derelop  in  moist  earth  and  readily  get  into  the  drinking-water,  throng 
whidi  infection  occurs. 

The  systematic  employment  of  latrines  and  the  boiling  of  all  water 
used  for  drinking  purposes  are  the  important  prophylactic  measures. 
Thymol,  recommended  by  Bozzolo,  is  a  specific,  and  should  be  given  in 
lai^e  doses,  3  grammes  (in  wafers)  at  6  A.  u.  and  3  grammes  at  10  A.,  u. 
(Sandwith).  The  diet  should  be  milk  and  soup.  Two  hours  after  the 
second  dose  of  thymol  a  purge  of  castor  oil  or  magnesia  is  given.  If  neces- 
sary, the  treatment  may  be  repeated  in  a  week. 

IV.   FlLABTASIB. 

Zoologically  the  FUaria  sanguinis  Aomintt  is  as  yet  tub  judiee.  Han- 
son's views  are  as  follows: 

Under  the  general  term  Filaria  sanguinis  hominis  three  species  of 
nematodes  are  included: 

1.  FiUiria  bancrofti,  Cobold,  \Wl.  This  is  the  ordinary  blood  filaria. 
The  embryos  are  found  in  the  peripheral  circulation  only  during  sleep  or 
at  night.  The  mosquito  is  the  intermediate  host.  The  embryos  measure 
270  to  340  It  long  by  7  to  11  ^  broad;  tail  pointed.  The  adult  male  meas- 
ures 83  mm.  long  by  0.4:07  mm.  broad;  the  tail  forms  two  turns  of  a  spiral. 
The  adult  female  measures  156  mm.  long  by  0.715  mm.  broad;  vulva  S.56 
mm.  from  anterior  extremity;  eggs  38  ^  by  14  fL.  This  is  the  species  to 
which  the  hamatochyluria  and  elephantiasis  are  attributed. 

2.  Filaria  diuma,  Manson,  1891.  The  larree  agree  with  the  preceding, 
except  that  Manson  indieatea  the  absence  of  granules  in  the  axis  of  the 
body.  The  worms  occur  in  the  peripheral  circulation  only  during  the 
day,  or  when  the  patient  stays  awake.  Manson  suspects  that  the  Fiiaria  loa 
represents  the  adult  stage. 

3.  Filaria  perstans,  Manson,  1891.  Only  the  embryos  are  known.  These 
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are  much  smaller  than  the  preceding — 200  /i  long,  posterioi  extremit;  ob- 
tuse, anterior  extremity  with  a  sort  of  retractile  rostellum. 

This  is  the  specieB  to  which  Manson  would  attribute  the  sleeping- 
sickness  of  the  negroes.  He  is  also  inclined  to  regard  the  Filaria  peratant 
as  the  cause  of  craiB-craw,  a  papillo-puBtular  akin  eruptioii  of  tlie  west 
coast  of  Africa,  which  is  probably  the  same  as  Nielly's  dermatoss  partuitaire, 
the  parasite  of  which  was  called  by  Blancbard  R^ibditis  nieUyi.  Manson 
has  shown  that  in  the  blood  of  the  aboriginal  Indians  in  British  Quiana 
there  are  two  forma  of  filarial  embryos,  which  differ  somewhat  from  the 
ordinary  types.  Daniela  snd  Ozzard  have  shown  the  estmordtnary  prevs' 
lence  of  these  paraeitee  in  the  aboriginals — fully  68  per  cent.  Recently 
Daniels  has  found  the  mature  filarie  in  two  subjects  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  mesentery,  near  the  pancreas  and  in  the  subpericardial  fat. 

The  most  important  of  these  is  the  Filaria  bancrofti,  which  produces 
the  btematochyluria  and  the  lymph-scrotum. 

The  female  produces  an  extraordinary  number  of  embryos,  which  enter 
the  blood  current  through  the  lymphatics.  Each  embryo  is  within  its 
shell,  which  is  elongated,  scarcely  perceptible,  and  in  no  way  impedes  the 
movements.  They  are  about  the  ninetieth  part  of  an  inch  in  length  and 
the  diameter  of  a  red  blood-corpuscle  in  thiokness,  so  thst  they  readily 
pass  through  the  capillaries.  They  move  with  the  greatest  activity,  and 
form  veiy  striking  and  readily  recognized  objects  in  a  blood-drop  under 
the  microscope.  A  remarkable  feature  is  the  periodicity  in  the  occurrence 
of  the  embiyos  in  the  blood.  In  the  daytime  they  are  almost  or  entirely 
absent,  whereas  at  night,  in  typical  cases,  they  are  present  in  large  num- 
bers. If,  however,  as  Stephen  Mackenzie  has  shown,  the  patient,  reversing 
his  habits,  sleeps  during  the  day,  the  periodicity  is  reversed.  The  further 
development  of  the  embryos  appears  to  be  associated  with  the  mosquito, 
which  St  night  sucks  the  blood  and  in  this  way  frees  them  from  the  body. 
After  developing  a  little  it  was  thought  that  they  were  set  free  in  the 
water  by  the  death  of  the  host.  S.  P.  James  has  found  them  in  the  tissues 
of  the  proboscis  of  the  mosquito,  and  the  infection  is  probably  direct,  as  in 
malaria.  The  filarise  may  be  present  in  the  body  without  causing  any 
symptoms.  In  the  blood  of  animals  filarie  are  very  common  and  rarely 
cause  inconvenience.  It  is  only  when  the  adult  worms  or  the  ova  block 
the  lymph  channels  that  certain  definite  symptMns  occur.  Manson  sug- 
gests that  it  is  the  ova  (prematurely  discharged),  which  are  considerably 
shorter  and  thicker  than  the  full-grown  embryos,  which  block  the  lymph 
channels  and  produce  the  conditions  of  hsematochyluria,  elephantiasis,  and 
lymph-scrotum. 

The  parasite  is  widely  distributed,  particularly  in  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical countries.  Guiteras  has  shown  that  the  disease  prevails  exten- 
sively in  the  Southern  States,  and  since  his  paper  appeared  contributions- 
have  been  made  by  Uatas,  of  New  Orleans,  Mastin,  of  Mobile,  and  De  Saus- 
sure,  of  Charleston. 

The  effects  produced  may  be  described  under  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  Hamatockyluria. — Without  any  external  manifestations,  and  in 
many  cases  without  special  disturbance  of  health,  the  subject  from  time. 
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to  time  passes  urine  of  an  opaqne  white,  milky  appearance,  or  bloody,  or 
a  chylous  fluid  which  on  settling  shows  &  slightly  reddish  clot.  The  urine 
may  be  nonnal  in  quantity  or  increased.  The  condition  is  usually  inter- 
mittent, and  the  patient  may  pass  normal  urine  for  weeks  or  months  at  a 
time.  Microecopically,  the  chylous  urine  contains  minute  molecular  fat 
granules,  usually  red  blood-corpuscles  in  yarious  amounts.  The  embryos 
were  first  discovered  by  Demarquay,  at  Paris  (1863),  and  in  the  urine  by 
Wucherer,  at  Bahia,  in  18€6.  It  is  remarkable  for  how  long  the  condition 
may  persist  without  serious  impairment  of  the  health.  A  patient,  sent  to 
me  by  Dawson,  of  Charleston,  has  had  luematochyluria  intermittently  for 
eighteen  years.  The  only  inconvenience  has  been  in  the  passage  of  the 
blood-clots  which  collect  in  the  bladder.  At  times  he  has  also  uneasy  sensa- 
tions in  the  lumbar  region.  The  embryos  are  present  in  his  blood  at  night 
in  large  numbers.  Chyluria  is  not  always  due  to  the  fil&ria.  The  non- 
parasitic form  of  the  disease  is  considered  on  page  859. 

Opportunities  for  studying  the  anatomical  condition  of  these  cases 
rarely  occur.  In  the  case  described  by  Stephen  Mackenzie  the  renal  and 
peritoneal  lymph  plexuses  were  enormously  enlarged,  extending  from  the 
diaphragm  to  the  pelvis.  The  thoracic  duct  above  the.  diaphragm  was  im- 
pervious. 

(6)  Lymph-ecrotum  and  certain  forms  of  eUphantiasis  are  also  caused 
by  the  filaria.  In  the  former  the  tissues  of  the  scrotum  are  enormously 
thickened  and  the  distended  lymph-vessels  may  be  plainly  seen.  A  clear, 
sometimes  a  turbid,  fluid  follows  puncture  of  tiie  akin.  The  parasites  are 
not  always  to  be  found,  I  have  examined  two  typical  cases  without  finding 
filariie  in  the  exuded  fluids  or  in  the  blood  at  night.  So  also  the  majority 
of  cases  of  elephantiasis  which  occur  in  this  country  are  non-parasitic. 
In  China  it  is  stated  that  the  parasites  occur  in  all  these  cases.* 

Treatment. — So  far  as  I  know,  no  drug  destroys  the  embryos  in  the 
blood.  In  infected  districts  the  drinking-water  should  be  boiled  or  filtered. 
In  cases  of  chyluria  the  patients  should  use  a  dry  diet  and  avoid  all  excess 
of  fat.  The  chyle  may  disappear  quite  rapidly  from  the  urine  under  these 
measures,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  the  case  is  cured.  So 
long  as  clots  and  albumin  are  present  the  leak  in  the  lymphoid  varii  is  not 
healed,  although  the  fat,  not  being  supplied  to  the  chyle,  may  not  be  pres- 
ent. A  single  tumblerful  of  milk  will  at  once  give  ocular  proof  of  the 
patency  or  otherwise  of  the  mpture  in  the  varix  (Manson). 

The  surgical  treatment  of  some  of  these  cases  is  most  successful,  par- 
ticularly in  the  removal  of  the  adult  filarise  from  the  enlarged  lymph-glands, 
especially  in  the  groin.  Maitland  states  that  during  the  past  seven  years 
25  operations  of  this  kind  have  been  performed  without  serious  symptoms. 

V.  DsACONTiASia  (Quinea-worm  Disease). 

The  Filaria  or  Dracvncuhis  medinensis  is  a  widely  spread  parasite  in 
parts  of  Africa  and  the  East  Indies.    In  the  United  States  instances  occa- 

*  For  full  ron^ideration  of  the  subjent  of  con^Fnital  occlusion  and  dilatation  of  lymph 
ebanneb,  see  the  work  on  thii  subject  bv  Samuel  C.  Biise;,  New  York,  1876. 
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CDonally  ocour.  tTarria  reports  a  case  in  a  post  chaplain  who  had  lived  at 
Fortreee  Monroe,  Va.,  for  thirty  years.  Van  Harlingen'e  patient,  a  man 
aged  forty-eeven,  had  never  lived  out  of  Philadelphia,  so  that  the  worm 
must  be  included  among  the  parasites  of  this  country.  A  majority  of  the 
cases  reported  in  American  joiiruals  have  been  imported. 

Only  the  female  ie  known.  It  develops  in  the  subcutaneous  and  inter- 
muficular  connective  tissues  and  produces  vedclee  and  abscesses.  In  the 
large  majority  of  the  cases  the  parasite  is  found  in  the  leg.  Of  181  cases, 
in  124  the  worm  was  found  in  the  feet,  33  times  in  the  leg,  and  11  times  in 
the  thigh.  It  is  usually  sohtary,  though  there  are  cases  on  record  in  which 
aiz  or  more  have  been  present.  It  is  cylindrical  in  form,  about  %  mm.  in 
diameter,  and  from  SO  to  SO  cm.  in  length. 

The  worm  gains  entrance  to  the  system  through  the  stomach,  not 
through  the  skin,  as  was  formerly  supposed.  It  is  probable  that  both  male 
and  female  are  ingested;  but  the  former  dies  and  ia  discharged,  while  the 
latter  after  impregnation  penetrates  the  intestine  and  attaina  its  full  de- 
velopment in  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  where  it  may  remain  quiescent  for 
a  long  time  and  can  be  felt  beneath  the  skin  like  a  bundle  of  string.  The 
worm  contains  an  enormous  number  of  living  embryos,  and  to  enable  them 
to  escape  she  travels  slowly  downward  head  first,  and,  as  mentioned,  usually 
reaches  the  foot  or  ankle.  The  head  then  penetrates  the  skin  and  the  epi- 
dermis forms  a  little  vesicle,  which  ruptures,  and  a  small  ulcer  is  left,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  the  heed  often  protrudes.  The  distended  uterus  ruptures 
and  the  embryos  are  discharged  in  a  whitish  fluid.  After  getting  rid  of 
them  the  worm  will  spontaneously  leave  her  host.  In  the  water  the  em- 
bryos develop  in  the  cyclope — a  small  crustacean — and  it  seems  likely  that 
man  ia  infected  by  drinking  the  water  containing  these  developed  larvie. 

When  the  worm  first  appears  it  should  not  be  disturbed,  as  after  par- 
turition she  may  leave  spontaneously.  When  the  worm  begins  to  come 
oat  a  common  procedure  is  to  roll  it  round  a  portion  of  smooth  wood  awl 
in  this  way  prevent  the  retraction,  and  each  day  wind  a  little  more  until 
the  entire  worm  is  withdrawn.  It  is  stated  that  special  care  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  tearing  of  the  worm,  as  disastrous  consequences  sometimes  fol- 
low, probably  from  the  irritation  caused  by  the  migration  of  the  embryos. 

The  parasite  may  be  excised  entire,  or  killed  by  injections  of  bichloride 
of  mercury  (1  to  1,000).  It  is  stated  that  the  leaves  of  the  plant  called 
amarpattee  are  almost  a  specific  in  the  disease.  Asafoetida  in  full  doses  is 
said  to  kill  the  worm. 

In  East  Africa  Kolb  states  that  he  found  in  the  abdominal  cavity  of 
a  recently  killed  native  Masaai  several  large  nematode  worms  believed  to 
be  allied  to  the  filaria  medinensis.  He  thinks  this  parasite  is  possibly  asso- 
ciated with  what  is  known  as  the  Massai  disease,  characterized  by  attacks  of 
fever  lasting  some  three  days,  with  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  and  vomit- 
ing. Kolb  thinks  that  in  these  cases  the  filariie  which  have  become  en- 
cysted aboat  the  liver  "  as  a  normal  event  in  their  life  history  burst  their 
cysts,  the  contents  escaping  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  thereby  giving  rise 
to  the  symptoms."  The  subject  is  one  which  requires  further  investiga- 
tion. 
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VI,  Othbe  Nematodes, 

(a)  Among  less  important  filarian  worms  parasitic  in  man  the  follow- 
ing may  be  mentioned:  FiUiria  ha,  which  is  a  cylindrical  worm  of  about 

3  cm.  in  length  and  whose  habitat  is  beneath  the  conjunctiva.  It  has 
been  found  on  the  West  African  coast,  in  Brazil,  and  in  the  West  Indies. 
filaria  Untts,  which  has  been  found  in  a  cataract.  Three  specimens  have 
been  found  together.  Filaria  hiialis,  which  has  been  found  in  &  pustule 
in  the  upper  lip.  Filaria  kominia  oris,  which  was  described  by  Leidy, 
from  the  mouth  of  a  child.  Filaria  bronchiatis,  which  has  been  found 
occasionally  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi.  This  parasite  has  been  seen  in  a 
few  easee  in  the  bronchiolea  and  in  the  lungs.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
it  ever  produces  an  extensive  verminous  bronchitis  similar  to  that  which 
i  have  described  in  dogs.  Filaria  immilis—the  common  Filaria  sanguinis 
of  the  dog — of  which  Bowlby  has  described  two  cases  in  man.  In  one  case 
with  hasmaturia  female  worms  were  found  in  the  portal  vein,  and  the  ova 
were  present  in  the  thickened  bladder  wall  and  in  the  ureters. 

(b)  Trickocephalus  dispar  (Whip-worm). — This  parasite  is  not  infre- 
quently found  in  the  ctecum  and  large  intestine  of  man.    It  measnres  from 

4  to  5  cm.  in  length,  the  male  being  somewhat  shorter  than  the  female. 
The  worm  is  readily  recognized  by  the  remarkable  difference  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  portions.  The  former,  which  forms  at  least  three 
flfths  of  the  body,  is  extremely  thin  and  hair-like  in  contrast  to  the  thick 
hinder  portion  of  the  body,  which  in  the  female  is  conical  and  pointed,  and 
in  the  male  more  obtuse  and  usually  rolled  like  a  spring.  The  eggs  are 
oval,  lemon-shaped,  0.05  mm.  in  length,  and  each  is  provided  with  a  button- 
like projection. 

The  number  of  the  worms  found  is  variable,  as  many  as  a  thousand 
having  been  counted.  It  is  a  widely  spread  parasite.  In  parts  of  Europe 
it  occurs  in  from  10  to  30  per  cent  of  all  bodies  examined,  but  in  this  coun- 
try it  ia  not  so  common.  The  triehocephalus  rarely  causes  symptoms. 
It  has  been  thought  by  certain  physicians  in  the  East  to  be  the  cause  of 
beri-beri.  Several  oases  have  been  reported  recently  in  which  profound 
amemia  has  occurred  in  connection  with  this  parasite,  usually  with  diar- 
rhcoa.  Enormous  numbers  may  be  present,  as  in  Rudolphi's  case,  without 
producing  any  symptoms. 

The  diagnosis  is  readily  made  by  the  examination  of  the  fieces,  which 
contain,  sometimes  in  great  abundance,  the  characteristic  lemon-shaped, 
hard,  dark-brown  eggs. 

(c)  Diodophyme  gigas  {Eustrongylus  gigas). — ^This  enormous  nematode. 
the  male  of  which  measures  about  a  foot  in  length  and  the  female  about 
three  feet,  occurs  in  very  many  animals  and  has  occasionally  been  met  with 
in  man.  It  is  usually  found  in  the  renal  region  and  may  entirely  destroy 
the  kidney. 

id)  SirovgyMdes  inhxHnalis. — Vnder  this  name  are  now  included  the 
small  nematode  worms  found  in  the  faeces  and  formerly  described  as 
Anguillula  siercoralis,  Angvillula  intestinalis,  and  RhahdatKtna  intestinale. 
This  parasite  occurs  abundantly  in  the  stools  of  the  endemic  diarrhcea  of 
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hot  conntriefl,  and  hsB  been  Bpecisllj  described  by  the  French  in  the  diar- 
rhoea of  Cocbin-China.  It  has  been  found  in  Manila  by  Strong,  and  two 
casee  have  been  reported  from  my  clinic  by  W.  S.  Thayer.  It  is  stated 
that  the  worms  occupy  all  parta  of  the  inteatinea,  and  .have  even  been 
found  in  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  ducta.  It  is  only  when  they  are  in 
very  large  nnmberB  that  they  produce  severe  diarrhcea  and  ansemia. 

AcANTHOCEFHALA  {Thom-keoded  Worms). 

The  Oigantorhynchua  or  Echinorhynchus  gigaa  is  a  common  parasite  in 
the  intestine  of  the  hog  and  attains  a  large  size.  The  larvas  develop  in 
cockchafer  grube.  The  American  intermediate  host  is  the  June  bug 
(Stiles).  Lambl  found  a  small  Echinorkynckus  in  the  intestine  of  a  boy. 
Welch's  specimen,  which  was  found  encysted  in  the  intestine  of  a  soldier 
at  Netley,  is  stated  by  Cobbold  probably  not  to  have  been  an  EcMtwrhyn- 
ehvs.  Recently  a  case  of  Eckinorhynchus  moniliformis  has  been  described 
is  Italy  by  Grassi  and  Calaudruccio. 


V.   DISEASES   CAUSED   BY  CESTODES 

(Tape-wofDM,*  EydaHd  Diaeate). 

Man  harbors  the  adult  paraaitea  in  the  email  intestine,  the  larval  forms 
in  the  muscles  and  solid  organs. 

I.  Intebtikal  Cestodes;  TAPE-woBua. 
(a)  Tania  solium,  or  pork  tape-worm.  This  is  not  a  common  form  in 
this  country.  It  is  much  more  frequent  in  parta  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
When  mature  it  is  from  6  to  12  feet  in  length.  The  head  is  small,  round, 
not  so  large  as  the  head  of  a  pin,  and  provided  with  four  sucking  diska  and 
a  double  row  of  booklets;  hence  it  is  called,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
other  form  in  man,  the  armed  tape-worm.  To  the  head  succeeds  a  narrow, 
thread-like  neck,  then  the  segments,  or  proglottides,  as  they  are  called. 
The  a^ments  possess  both  male  and  female  generative  organs,  and  about 
every  four  hundred  and  fiftieth  becomes  mature  and  contains  ripe  ova.  The 
worm  attains  its  full  growth  in  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  months, 
after  which  time  the  segments  are  continuously  shed  and  appear  in  the 
stools.  The  segments  are  about  1  cm.  in  length  and  from  7  to  8  mm.  in 
breadth.  Pressed  between  glass  plates  the  uterus  is  seen  as  a  median  stem 
with  about  eight  to  fourteen  lateral  branches.  There  are  many  thousands  of 
ova  in  each  ripe  segment,  and  each  ovum  consists  of  a  firm  shell,  inside  of 
which  ie  a  little  embryo,  provided  with  six  hooklets.  The  segments  are 
continuously  passed,  and  if  the  ova  are  to  attain  further  development  they 
most  be  taken  into  the  stomach,  either  of  a  pig,  or  of  man  himself.  The 
egg-shells  are  digested,  the  sii-hooked  embryos  become  free,  and  passing 
from  the  stomach  reach  various  parts  of  the  body  (the  liver,  muscles,  brain, 
or  eye),  where  they  develop  into  the  larvaj  or  cysticerci.    A  hog  under  these 
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circumstanceB  is  said  to  be  measled,  and  the  cysticerci  are  spoken  of  ta 
measles  or  bladder  worms. 

The  tcenia  goHum  received  its  name  because  it  was  thought  to  exiat  as 
a  solitary  paraaite  in  the  bowel,  but  two  or  three  or  even  more  worms  may 
occur. 

(b)  Tania  saginata  or  mediocanellata — the  uuarmed  or  beef  tape-worm. 
This  is  a  longer  and  larger  parasite  than  the  Tania  solium.  It  is  certainly 
the  common  tape-worm  of  this  country.  Of  scores  of  specimens  which  I 
have  examined  almost  all  were  of  this  variety.  According  to  Blrenger- 
F^rand  it  haa  spread  rapidly  in  western  Europe,  owing  probably  to  the 
importation  of  beef  and  live-stock  from  the  Mediterranean  basin.  It  may 
attain  a  length  of  15  or  30  feet,  or  more.  The  head  is  large  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  Ttenia  solium,  and  measures  over  2  mm.  in  breadth.  It  is 
square-shaped  and  provided  with  four  large  sucking  disks,  but  there  are  no 
booklets.  The  ripe  segments  are  from  1?  to  18  mm.  in  length,  and  from 
8  to  10  mm.  in  breadth.  The  uterus  consista  of  a  median  stem  with  from 
fifteen  to  thirty-five  lateral  branches,  which  are  given  off  more  diehoto- 
mously  than  in  the  Tcmia  solium.  The  ova  are  somewhat  larger,  and  the 
shell  is  thicker,  but  the  two  forms  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  by  their  ova. 
The  ripe  segments  are  passed  as  in  the  tcenia  solium,  and  are  ingested  by 
cattle,  in  the  ilesh  or  organs  of  which  the  eggs  develop  into  the  bladder 
worms  or  cysticerci. 

Of  other  forms  of  tape-worm  may  be  mentioned: 

(e)  Dipylidium  caninum  {Tcenia  elHptica,  Tania  cucumsrina).  A  amall 
parasite  very  common  in  the  dog  and  occasionally  found  in  man;  the  larvte 
develop  in  the  lice  and  fleas  of  the  dog. 

(d)  Hymtnolepsis  diminula  (Ttsnia  fiavo-pundata).  A  small  cestode  was 
found  in  the  intestine  of  8  child  in  Boston,  and  has  since  been  met  with  in 
one  or  two  cases.  It  is  common  in  rata.  The  larve  develop  in  Lepidopt«ra 
and  in  beetles. 

(e)  Hymenolepsis  nana  {Tania  nana)  occurs  not  infrequently  in  Italy; 
the  Davainea  Madagascariensis  {Tania  Madagascariensis)  is  a  rare  form. 

{f)  Tania  confusa,  a  new  apeciea  described  by  Ward. 

{g)  Bothriocephalus  latus.  A  cestode  worm  found  only  in  certain  dis> 
tricts  bordering  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  in  parts  of  Switzerland,  and  in  Japan. 
So  far  as  I  know,  it  has  not  been  found  in  this  country  except  in  a  few 
imported  cases.  The  parasite  is  large  and  long,  measuring  from  25  to  30 
feet  or  more.  Its  head  is  different  from  that  of  the  tienia,  as  it  poaseseea 
two  lateral  grooves  or  pits  and  has  no  booklets.  The  larvte  develop  in  the 
peritonieum  and  muscles  of  the  pike  and  other  fish,  and  it  has  been  shown 
experimentally  that  they  grow  into  the  adult  worm  when  eaten  by  man. 

SymptomB. — These  parasites  are  found  at  all  ages.  They  are  not 
uncommon  in  children  and  are  occasionally  found  in  sucklings.  W.  T. 
Plant  refers  to  a  number  of  cases  in  children  under  two  years,  and  there  is 
one  in  the  literature  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  tape-worm  was  found 
in  an  infant  five  days  old. 

The  parasites  may  cause  no  disturbance  and  are  rarely  dangerous.    A 
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kcovledge  of  the  existence  of  the  worm  ie  generally  a  Botirce  of  worry  and 
anxiety;  the  patient  may  have  ooneiderabte  distress  and  complain  of  ab- 
dominal pains,  nausea,  diarrhcea,  and  eometimea  antemia.  Occasionally  the 
appetite  is  ravenoiu.  In  women  and  in  nervoua  patients  the  constitutional 
disturbance  may  be  considerable,  and  we  not  infrequently  see  great  mental 
depression  and  even  hypochondria.  Various  nervous  phenomena,  such  as 
chorea,  convulsions,  or  epilepsy,  are  believed  to  be  caused  by  the  parasites. 
Such  effects,  however,  are  very  rare.  The  Bothriocephalus  may  cause  a 
severe  and  even  fatal  form  of  aiuemia,  which  has  been  described  fully  in 
a  recent  monograph  by  Scbaumann,  of  Kelsingfors. 

The  diagrwais  is  never  doubtful.  The  presence  of  the  segments  is  dis- 
tinctive. The  ova,  too,  may  be  recognized  in  the  stools.  It  makes  but  little 
difference  as  to  the  form  of  tape-worm,  but  the  ripe  segments  of  the  Teenia 
taginata  are  larger  and  broader,  and  show  differences  in  the  generative 
system  as  already  mentioned. 

The  propkylaxia  is  most  important.  Careful  attention  should  be  given 
to  three  points.  First,  all  tape-worm  segments  should  be  burned.  They 
should  never  be  thrown  into  the  water-closet  or  outside;  secondly,  carefiU 
inspection  of  meat  at  the  abattoirs;  and  thirdly,  cooking  the  meat  suffi- 
ciently to  kill  the  parasites. 

In  the  case  of  the  beef  measles,  the  distribution  of  the  parasites,  as 
given  by  Ostertag,.  shows  that  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  are  much  more  fre- 
quently affected  than  other  parts — 360  times,  while  other  organs  were 
infected  but  55  times.  Sometimes  there  are  instances  of  general  infec- 
tion. Stiles  states  that  no  exact  statistics  have  been  published  for  this 
country.  In  Berlin  the  proportion  of  cattle  infected  in  1892-'93  was  about 
1  to  673.  Cold  storage  kills  the  cysticercua  usually  within  three  weeks. 
The  measles  are  more  readily  overlooked  in  beef  than  in  pork,  as  they  do 
not  present  such  an  opaque  white  color. 

In  the  examination  of  hogs  for  cysticerci  "  particular  stress  should  be 
laid  upon  the  tongue,  the  muscles  of  mastication,  and  the  muscles  of  the 
shoulder,  neck,  and  diaphragm  "  (Stiles).  They  may  be  seen  very  easily 
OD  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue.  American  hogs  are  comparatively 
free.  In  Prussia  one  hog  is  infected  in  about  every  637.  Specimens  have 
been  found  alive  twenty-nine  days  after  slaughtering.  In  the  examination 
of  1,000  hogs  in  Montreal,  Dr.  Clement  and  I  found  76  instances  of  cysti- 
cerci- For  full  details  with  reference  to  the  inspection  of  meat  for  animal 
parasites,  the  practitioner  is  referred  to  the  work  of  Dr.  StOes,  in  Bulletin 
No.  19,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  1898. 

TreBtaUfilit,  — For  two  days  prior  to  the  administration  of  the  reme- 
dies the  patient  should  take  a  very  light  diet  and  have  the  bowels  moved 
occasionally  by  a  saline  cathartic.  The  practitioner  has  the  choice  of  a 
large  number  of  dmgs.  As  a  rule,  the  male  fern  acts  promptly  and  well. 
The  ethereal  extract,  in  3-drachm  doses,  may  be  given  fasting,  and  fol- 
lowed in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  hours  by  a  brisk  purgative.  This  usually 
succeeds  in  bringing  away  a  large  portion,  but  not  always  the  entire  worm. 

A  combination  of  the  remedies  is  sometimes  very  effective.  An  in- 
fusion is  made  of  pomegranate  root,  half  an  ounce;  pumpkin  seeds,  1 
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ounce;  powdered  ergot,  a  diachm;  and  boiling  vater,  10  ounces.  To  an 
emulsion  of  the  male  fern  (a  drachm  of  ethereal  extract),  made  with  acacia 
powder,  2  minima  of  croton  oil  are  added.  The  patient  ahould  have  had 
a  low  diet  the  previous  day  and  have  taken  a  dose  of  saita  in  the  evening. 
The  emulsion  and  infuBion  are  mixed  and  taken  faating  at  nine  in  the 
morning. 

The  pomegranate  root  ie  a  very  efficient  remedy,  and  may  be  given  as 
an  infusion  of  the  bark,  3  ounces  of  which  may  be  macerated  in  10  ounces 
of  water  and  then  reduced  to  one  half  by  evaporation.  The  entire  quan- 
tity is  then  taken  in  divided  doses.  It  occasionally  produces  colic,  but  is 
a  very  effective  remedy.  The  active  principle  of  the  root,  pelletierine,  is 
now  much  employed.  It  is  given  in  doees  of  6  to  6  or  even  10  grains,  with 
a  little  tannin  (grs.  v)  in  sweetened  water,  and  ie  followed  in  an  hour  by  a 
purge. 

Pumpkin  seeds  are  sometimes  very  efficient.  Three  or  4  ounces  should 
be  carefully  bruised  and  then  macerated  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  and 
the  entire  quantity  taken  and  followed  in  an  hour  by  a  puvge.  Of  other 
remedies,  koosso,  turpentine  in  ounce  doses  in  honey,  and  kamala  may  be 
mentioned. 

Unless  the  head  is  brought  away,  the  parasite  continues  to  grow,  and 
within  a  few  months  the  segments  again  appear.  Some  instances  are 
extraordinarily  obstinate.  Doubtless  almost  everything  depends  upon  the 
exposure  of  the  worm.  The  head  and  neck  may  be  thoroughly  protected 
beneath  the  valvulie  conniventes,  in  which  case  the  remedies  may  not  act. 
Owing  to  its  armature  the  tonta  solium  is  more  difScult  to  expel.  It  is 
probable  that  no  degree  of  peristalsis  could  dislodge  the  head,  and  unless 
the  worm  is  killed  it  does  not  let  go  its  extraordinarily  firm  hold  on  the 
mucous  membrane.  If  warm  water  be  put  in  the  commode  the  worm  is  less 
likely  to  contract  and  be  broken. 

II.   ViSCEBAL   CGBTODES. 

Whereas  adult  tieniie  may  give  rise  to  little  or  no  disturbance,  and  rarely, 
if  ever,  prove  directly  fatal,  the  affections  caused  by  the  larvte  or  immature 
forms  in  the  solid  organs  are  serious  and  important.  There  are  two  chid 
cestode  larvie  known  to  frequent  man  (a)  the  Cysticercua  cellulosa,  the 
larva  of  the  Twnia  solium,  and  (6)  the  Echinococcus,  the  larva  of  the  Tania 
eckinococcus.  The  Cysticercua  tanice  saginata  has  been  found  only  two  or 
three  times  in  man. 

I.  GystieereTis  nlMoste. — When  man  accidentally  takes  into  his  stom- 
ach the  ripe  ova  of  Tania  solium  he  is  liable  to  become  the  intermediate 
host,  a  part  usually  played  for  this  tape-worm  by  the  pig.  This  accident 
may  occur  in  an  individual  the  subject  of  Tcenia  solium,  in  which  case  the 
mature  proglottides  either  themselves  wander  into  the  stomach  or,  what 
is  more  likely,  are  forced  into  the  organ  in  attacks  of  prolonged  vomiting. 
Of  course  the  accidental  ingestion  from  the  outside  of  a  few  ova  is  quite 
possible,  and  the  liability  of  infection  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  in 
handling  the  segments  of  the  worm. 
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The  symptoms  depend  entirely  upon  the  number  of  ova  ingested  and 
the  localities  reached.  In  the  hog  the  cyeticerci  produce  very  little  die- 
torbance.  The  mueclee,  the  connective  tiBsue,  and  the  brain  may  be  Bwans- 
ing  with  the  meaaleB,  as  they  are  called,  and  yet  the  nutrition  is  maintained 
and  the  animal  does  not  appear  to  be  seriously  incommoded.  In  the  in- 
vasion period,  if  large  numbers  of  the  parasit^  are  taken,  there  is,  in  all 
probability,  constitutional  dieturbancej  certainly  this  is  seen  in  the  calf, 
when  fed  -with  the  ripe  segments  of  Ttenia  saginata. 

In  man  a  few  cysticerci  lodged  beneath  the  skin  or  in  the  muaeleB  may 
cause  no  damage,  and  in  time  the  larvK  die  and  become  calcified.  They 
are  occasionally  found  in  dissection  subjects  or  in  post  mortems  as  ovoid 
white  bodies  in  the  muscles  or  subcutaneous  tissue.  In  this  country  they 
are  very  rare.  I  have  seen  but  one  instance  in  my  post-mortem  experience. 
Depending  on  the  number  and  the  locahty  specially  affected,  the  symptoma 
may  be  grouped  into  general,  cerebro-epinal,  and  ocular.  In  155  cases  com- 
piled by  Stiles,  the  parasite  in  117  was  found  in  the  brain,  in  33  in  the 
muBcles,  in  9  in  the  heart,  in  3  in  the  lungs,  subcutaneously  in  5,  in  the  liver 
in  2- 

(1)  Oeneral. — ^Ab  a  rule  the  invasion  of  the  larvse  in  man,  unless  in  very 
large  numbers,  does  not  cause  very  definite  symptoms.  It  occasionally 
happens,  however,  that  a  striking  picture  is  produced.  For  instance, 
a  patient  was  admitted  to  my  wards  very  stiff  and  helpless,  so  much  so 
that  he  had  to  be  assisted  upstairs  and  into  bed.  He  complained  of  numb- 
ness'and  tingling  in  the  extremities  and  general  weakness,  so  that  at  first 
he  was  Abught  to  have  a  peripheral  neuritis.  At  the  examination,  how- 
ever, a  nnmber  of  painful  subcutaneous  nodules  were  discovered,  which' 
proved  on  excision  to  be  the  cysticerci.  Altogether  75  could  be  felt  sub- 
cutaneously, and  from  the  soreness  and  stiffness  they  probably  existed  in' 
large  numbers  in  the  muscles.  There  were  none  in  his  eyes,  and  he  had 
no  symptoms  pointing  to  brain  lesions. 

(2)  Cerebrospinal. — Remarkable  symptoms  may  result  from  the  pres-' 
ence  of  the  cysticerci  in  the  brain  and  cord.  In  the  silent  region  they  may 
be  abundant  without  producing  any  symptoms.  I  have  in  my  poeseesion 
the  brain  of  a  pig  containing  scores  of  "measles,"  yet  the  animal  in  the 
few  moments  in  which  I  saw  it  just  prior  to  death  did  not  present  any 
^mptoms  to  attract  attention.  In  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  the  cysti- 
cerci may  attain  a  considerable  size,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  regions  in 
which  they  are  unrestrained  in  their  growth,  as  in  the  peritoneum,  the 
bladder-like  body  grows  freely.  When  in  the  fouri.h  ventricle,  remarkable 
irritative  (QTuptoms  may  be  produced.  In  1884  I  saw  with  Friedlander  in 
Berlin  a  case  from  Riess's  wards  in  which  during  life  there  had  been  symp- 
toms of  diabetes  and  anomalous  nervous  symptoms.  Post  mortem,  the 
cysticercns  was  found  beneath  the  valve  of  Yieussens,  pressing  upon  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

(3)  Ocular. — Since  von  Graefe  demonstrated  the  presence  of  the  oysti- 
cercus  in  the  vitreous  humor  many  cases  have  been  placed  on  record,  and 
it  ie  a  condition  easily  recognized  by  oculists. 

Except  in  the  eye,  the  diagnosis  can  rarely  be  made;  when  the  ^sti'- 
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cerci  are  BubcutaneouB,  one  may  be  excised.  It  ie  poaeible  that  when 
numerous  throughout  the  muficles  they  may  be  seeu  under  the  tongue,  in 
which  sitnation  they  may  exist  in  the  pig  in  numbers. 

If.  Eehinoeooeoa  Disease. — The  hydatid  worms  or  echinococci  are  the 
larrse  of  the  Tania  eckinococcua  of  the  dog.  This  is  a  tiny  cestode  not 
more  than  4  or  5  mm.  in  length,  consisting  of  only  three  or  four  segments, 
of  which  the  terminal  one  alone  is  mature,  and  has  a  length  of  about  2  mm. 
and  a  breadth  of  0.6  mm.  The  head  is  small  and  provided  with  four  suck- 
ing disks  and  a  rostellum  with  a  double  row  of  hooklets.  This  is  an  exceed- 
ingly rare  parasite  in  the  dog.  Cobbold  states  that  he  has  never  met  with 
a  natural  specimen  in  England.  Leidy  had  not  one  in  his  large  collection. 
I  have  not  met  with  an  instance  in  this  oountry;  Curtice,  of  Washington, 
found  it  once  in  an  American  dog.  The  only  specimens  in  my  cabinet  I 
procured  experimentally  by  feeding  a  dog  with  echinococcua  cysts  from  an 
ox.  The  worms  are  so  small  that  they  may  be  readily  overlooked,  since 
they  form  small  white,  thread-like  bodies  closely  adherent  among  the  villi 
of  the  small  intestines.  The  ripe  segment  contains  about  5,000  egge, 
which  attain  their  development  in  the  solid  organs  of  various  animals, 
{HurticuUrly  the  hog  and  ox,  more  rarely  the  horse  and  the  sheep.  In  some 
oottBtries-nwn  is  a  conunon  intermediate  host,  owing  to  the  accidental 
ingestion  of  the  ova. 

Development. — The  little  six-hooked  embryo,  freed  from  the  e^E^ell 
by  digestion,  burrows  through  the  intestinal  wall  and  reaches  the  perito- 
neal cavity  or  the  muscles;  it  may  enter  the  portal  vessels  and  be  carried  to 
the  liver.  It  may  enter  the  syetemic  vessels,  and,  passing  the  |Hlmonary 
oapillaries,  as  it  is  protoplasmic  and  elastic,  may  reach  the  brain  or  other 
parts.  Once  having  reached  its  destination,  it  undergoes  the  following 
changes:  The  hooklets  disappear  and  the  little  embryo  is  gradually  con- 
verted into  a  small  cyst  which  presents  two  distinct  layers — an  external, 
laminated,  cutieular-  membrane  or  capsule,  and  an  internal,  granular,  par- 
enchymatous layer,  the  endocyst.  The  little  cyst  or  vesicle  contains  a 
clear  &uid.  There  is  more  or  lees  reaction  in  the  neighboring  tissues,  and 
the  cyst  in  time  has  a  fibrous  investment.  When  this  primary  cyst  or 
vesicle  has  attained  a  certain  size,  buds  develop  from  the  parenchymatous 
layer,  which  are  gradually  converted  into  cysts,  presenting  a  structure  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  original  cyst,  namely,  an  elastic  chitinous  membmne 
lined  with  a  granular  parenchymatous  layer.  These  secondary  or  daughter 
oyste  are  at  first  connected  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  primary 
cyst,  but  are  soon  set  free.  In  this  way  the  parent  cyst  as  it  grows  may 
contain  a  dozen  or  more  daughter  cysts.  Inside  these  daughter  cysts  a  simi- 
lar process  may  occur,  and  from  buds  in  the  walls  granddaughter  cysts  are 
developed.  From  the  granular  layer  of  the  parent  and  daughter  cysts  buds 
arise  which  develop  into  brood  capsules.  From  the  lining  membrane  the 
little  outgrowths  arise  and  gradually  develop  into  bodies  known  as  scolices, 
which  represent  in  reality  the  head  of  the  Tcenia  echinococnu  and  present 
tour  sucking  disks  and  a  circle  of  hooklets.  Each  scolex  is  capable  when 
transferred  to  the  intcBtincs  of  a  dog  of  developing  into  an  adult  tape-worm. 
The  difference  between  the  ovum  of  an  ordinary  tape-worm,  aadi  as  the 
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Tania  solium,  and  the  Tania  echinococcus  iB  in  this  wa;  yery  Btriking.  In 
the  former  caee  the  oTam  develops  into  a  sing^Ie  larva— the  Oyslicercat  cellu- 
loMB — whereas  the  egg  of  the  Tienia  echiriococcua  develope  into  a  cyst  which 
is  capable  of  multiplying  enonnouely  and  from  the  lining  membrane  of 
which  milUoQB  of  larval  tape-worms  develop.  Ordinarily  in  man  the  de- 
velopment of  the  echinococcue  takee  place  as  above  mentioned  and  by 
an  endogenous  form  in  which  the  secondary  and  tertiary  cyste  are  con- 
tained within  the  primary;  but  in  animals  the  formation  may  be  different, 
as  the  bude  from  the  primary  cyst  penetrate  between  the  layers  and  develop 
externally,  forming  the  exogenous  variety.  A  third  form  is  the  muttilocnlar 
echinococcns,  in  which  from  the  primary  cysts  buds  develop  which  are  cut 
off  completely  and  are  suirounded  by  thick  capsules  of  a  connective  tissue, 
which  join  together  and  ultimately  form  a  hard  mass  represented  by 
strands  of  connective  tissue  enclosing  alveolar  spaces  abont  the  size  of 
peas  or  a'little  larger.  In  these  spaces  are  found  the  remnants  of  the 
echinococcus  cyst,  occasionally  the  scolicee  of  booklets,  but  they  are  often 
sterile. 

The  fluid  of  the  echinococcus  cysts  is  clear  and  limpid,  and  has  a  spe* 
cifie  gravity  from  1.005  to  1.009,  It  does  not  contain  albumin,  hut  may 
contain  traces  of  sugar.  As  a  rule,  the  cysts,  when  not  degenerated,  con- 
tain the  hydatid  heads  or  scolices  or  the  characteristic  booklets. 

Cftangts  in  the  Cyst. — It  is  not  known  definitely  how  long  the  echino- 
coccus remains  alive,  but  it  probably  lives  many  years-according  to  some 
authors  as  long  as  twenty  years.  The  most  common  change  is  death  and 
the  gradual  inspissation  of  the  contents  and  convenion  of  the  cyst  into  a 
masa  containing  putty-like  or  granular  material  which  may  be  partially 
calcified.  Remnants  of  the  chitinous  cyst  wall  or  booklets  may  he  found. 
These  obsolete  hydatid  cysts  are  not  infrequently  found  in  the  liver.  A 
more  serious  termination  is  rupture,  which  may  take  place  into  a  serous 
sac,  or  perforation  may  take  place  eitemally,  when  the  cysts  are  discharged, 
as  into  the  bronchi  or  alimentary  canal  or  urinary  passages.  More  un- 
£iTorable  are  the  instances  in  which  rupture  occurs  into  the  bile-passages 
or  into  the  inferior  cava.  Recovery  may  follow  the  rupture  and  dischaige 
of  the  hydatids  externally.  Sudden  death  has  been  known  to  follow  the 
rupture.  A  third  and  very  serious  mode  of  termination  is  suppuration, 
which  may  occur  spontaneously  or  follow  rupture  and  is  found  most  fre- 
quently in  the  liver.  Large  abscesses  may  be  formed  which  contain  the 
hydatid  membranes. 

Qeographical  Distribution  of  the  Echinococcns. — The  disease  prevails 
moat  extensively  in  those  countries  in  which  man  is  brought  into  close 
contact  with  the  dog,  particularly  when,  as  in  Australia,  the  dogs  are  used 
extensively  for  herding  sheep,  the  animal  in  which  the  larval  form  of  the 
Tania  etMnococcus  is  most  frequently  found.  In  Iceland  the  cases  are 
very  numerous.  In  Europe  the  disease  is  not  uncommon.  In  this  country 
it  is  extremely  rare  and  a  great  majority  of  all  cases  are  in  foreigners. 
Up  to  July,  1891,  I  have  been  able  to  find  in  the  literature  (and  in  the 
museums)  only  85  cases  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  the  Ice- 
landic settlements  of  Manitoba  many  instances  occur.    A.  H.  Ferguson,  who 
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has  operated  on  a  number  of  cases  at  the  Winnipeg  General  Hospital,  states 
that  between  forty-five  and  fifty  persona  with  echinococcua  disease  have 
been  treated  in  Winnipeg  since  1874,  the  date  of  the  Icelandic  immigra- 
tion. 

Distribution  in  tht  Body. — Of  the  1,863  caBes  comprised  in  the  statis- 
tics of  Davaine,  Cobbold,  Finsen,  and  Neisser,  the  parasites  existed  in  the 
liver  in  353,  in  the  intestinal  canal  in  163,  in  the  lung  or  pleura  in  163,  in 
the  kidneys,  bladder,  and  genitals  in  186,  in  the  brain  and  spinal  canal  in 
187,  bone  61,  heart  and  blood-veasels  61,  other  organs  168.  Of  the  86 
cases  in  this  country,  the  liver  was  the  seat  of  the  disease  in  69.  Of  50 
consecutive  cases  treated  by  Hosier  at  the  Qreifswald  clinic,  36  involved 
the  liver,  10  the  lungs,  3  the  right  kidney,  and  1  the  spleen. 

Symptoms. — {a)  Hydatids  of  the  Liver. — Small  cysts  may  cause  no 
disturbance;  large  and  growing  cysts  produce  signs  of  tumor  of  the  liver 
with  great  increase  in  the  size  of  the  organ.  Naturally  the  physical  signs 
depend  much  upon  the  situation  of  the  growth.  Near  the  anterior  sur- 
face in  the  epigastric  region  the  tumor  may  form  a  distinct  prominence 
and  have  a  tense,  firm  feeling,  sometimes  with  fluctuation.  A  not  infre- 
quent situation  is  to  the  left  of  the  suspensory  ligament,  the  resulting  tu- 
mor pushing  up  the  heart  and  causing  an  extensive  area  of  dulnesa  in  the 
lower  sternal  and  left  hypochondriac  regions.  In  the  right  lobe,  if  the 
tumor  is  on  the  posterior  surface,  the  enlargement  of  the  organ  is  chiefly 
upward  into  the  pleura  and  the  vertical  area  of  dulness  in  the  posterior 
axillary  line  is  increased.  Superficial  cysts  may  give  what  is  known  as  the 
hydatid  fremitus.  If  the  tumor  is  palpated  lightly  with  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand  and  percussed  at  the  same  time  with  those  of  the  right,  there  is 
felt  a  vibration  or  trembling  movement  which  persists  for  a  certain  time. 
It  is  not  always  present,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  peculiar  to  the 
hydatid  tumors  or  is  due,  as  Briangon  held,  to  the  collision  of  the  daugh- 
ter cysts.  Very  large  cysts  are  accompanied  by  feelings  of  pressure  or 
dragging  in  the  hepatic  region,  sometimes  actual  pain.  The  general  con- 
dition of  the  patient  is  at  first  good  and  the  nutrition  little,  if  at  all,  in- 
terfered with.  Unless  some  of  the  accidents  already  referred  to  occur,  the 
symptoms  indeed  may  be  trifling  and  due  only  to  the  pressure  or  weight 
of  the  tumor. 

Suppuration  of  the  cyst  changes  the  clinical  picture  into  one  of  pyeemia. 
There  are  rigors,  sweats,  more  or  less  jaundice,  and  rapid  lose  of  weight. 
Perforation  may  occur  into  the  stomach,  colon,  pleura,  bronchi,  or  exter- 
nally, and  in  some  instances  recovery  has  taken  place.  Perforation  into 
the  pericardium  and  inferior  vena  cava  is  fatal.  In  the  latter  case  the 
daughter  cysts  have  been  found  in  the  heart,  plugging  the  tricuspid  ori- 
fice and  the  pulmonary  artery.  Perforation  of  the  bile-passages  causes 
intense  jaundice,  and  may  lead  to  suppurative  cholangitis. 

An  interesting  symptom  connected  with  the  rupture  of  hydatid  cysts 
is  the  development  of  urticaria,  which  may  also  follow  aspiration  of  the 
cysts.  Brieger  has  separated  a  highly  toxic  material  from  the  fluid,  and  to 
it  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  may  be  due. 

Diagnosis. — Cysts  of  moderate  size  may  exist  without  producing  symp- 
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toms.  Large  multiple  echinococci  may  cause  great  enlargement  with 
irregularity  of  the  outline,  and  such  a  condition  persiBting  for  any  time 
with  retention  of  the  health  and  strength  suggests  hydatid  diaease.  An 
irregular,  painless  enlargement,  particularly  in  the  left  lobe,  or  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large,  smooth,  fiuctuating  tumor  of  the  epigastric  region  is  also 
very  suggestive,  and  in  this  situation,  when  acceBsible  to  palpation,  it 
gives  a  sensation  of  a  smooth  elastic  growth  and  possibly  also  the  hydatid 
tremor.  When  suppuration  occurs  the  clinical  picture  is  really  that  of 
abscesB,  and  only  the  existence  of  previous  enlargement  of  the  liver  with 
good  health  would  point  to  the  fact  that  the  suppuration  was  associated 
with  hydetidfi.  SyphiUs  may  produce  irregular  enlargement  without  much 
disturbance  in  the  health,  sometimes  also  a  very  definite  tumor  in  the 
epigastric  region,  but  this  is  usually  firm  and  not  fluctuating.  The  clinical 
features  may  simulate  cancer  very  closely.  In  a  case  which  I  reported  the 
liver  was  greatly  enlarged  and  there  were  many  nodular  tumors  in  the 
abdomen.  The  post  mortem  showed  enormous  suppurating  hydatid  cysts 
in  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  which  had  perforated  the  stomach  in  two 
places  and  also  the  duodenum.  The  omentum,  mesentery,  and  pelvis  also 
contained  numeroas  cysts.  As  a  rule,  the  chnical  course  of  the  disease 
would  BufiBce  to  separate  it  clearly  from  cancer.  Dilatation  of  the  gall- 
bladder and  hydronephrosis  have  both  been  mistaken  for  hydatid  disease. 
In  the  former  the  mobility  of  the  tumor,  its  shape,  and  the  mucoid  char- 
acter of  the  contents  suffice  for  the  diagnosis.  In  some  instances  of  hydro- 
nephrosis  only  the  exploratory  puncture  could  distinguish  between  the 
conditions.  More  frequent  is  the  mistake  of  confounding  a  hydatid  cyst 
of  the  right  lobe  pushing  up  the  pleura  with  pleural  effusion  of  the  right 
side.  The  heart  may  be  dislocated,  the  liver  depressed,  and  dulnese,  feeble 
breathing,  and  diminished  fremitus  are  present  in  both  conditions,  Fre- 
richs  lays  stress  upon  the  different  character  of  the  line  of  dulaess;  in  the 
echinococcus  cyst  the  upper  limit  presents  a  curved  line,  the  maximum 
of  which  is  usually  in  the  scapular  region.  Suppurative  pleurisy  may  be 
caused  by  the  perforation  of  the  cyst.  If  adhesions  result,  the  perforation 
takes  place  into  the  lung,  and  fragments  of  the  cysts  or  small  daughter 
cysta  may  be  coughed  up.  For  diagnostic  purposes  the  exploratory  punc- 
ture should  be  used.  As  stated,  the  fluid  is  usually  perfectly  clear  or  slightly 
opalescent,  the  reaction  is  neutral,  and  the  specific  gravity  varies  from  1.005 
to  1.009.  It  is  non-albuminous,  but  contains  chlorides  and  sometimes  traces 
of  sugar.  Hooklets  may  be  found  either  in  the  clear  iliud  or  in  the  sup- 
purating cysts.  They  are  sometimes  absent,  however,  as  the  cyst  may  be 
sterile. 

(6)  Echinococcus  of  ths  Sespiratory  System. — Of  809  cases  of  single 
hydatid  cyst  collected  by  Thomas  in  Australia,  the  lung  was  affected  in 
134  cases.  The  larvee  may  develop  primarily  in  the  pleura  and  attain  a 
large  size.  The  symptoms  are  at  first  those  of  compression  of  the  lung 
and  dislocation  of  the  heart.  The  physical  signs  are  those  of  fiuid  in  the 
pleura  and  the  condition  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  ordinary 
effusion.  The  line  of  dulnese  may  be  quite  irregular.  As  in  the  echino- 
coccus of  the  liver,  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  may  be  ezcelleot 
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in  spite  of  the  existence  of  eitensive  dieease.  Pleurisy  is  rarely  excited. 
The  cyste  may  become  infiamed  and  perforate  the  chest  wall.  Id  a  case 
of  D.  F.  Smith's,  of  Walkertown,  Ontario,  a  girl,  aged  twenty,  had  a  run- 
ning sore  in  the  eighth  left  intercostal  space.  This  was  freely  opened, 
and  in  the  pus  which  fiowed  out  were  a  number  of  well-characterized  echino- 
coccus  cysts  of  various  sizes.    The  pc.tient  recovered. 

Echinococci  occur  more  frequently  in  the  lung  than  in  the  pleura.  If 
small,  they  may  exist  for  some  time  without  causing  serioua  symptoms. 
In  their  growth, they  compress  the  lung  and  sooner  or  later  lead  to  inflam- 
matory processes,  often  to  gangrene,  and  the  formation  of  cavities  which 
connect  with  the  bronchi.  Fragments  of  membrane  or  small  cysts  may  be 
expectorated.  Hemorrhage  is  not  infrequent.  Perforation  into  the  pleura 
with  empyema  is  common.  A  majority  of  the  caaes  are  regarded  during 
life  as  either  phthisis  or  gangrene,  and  it  is  only  the  detection  of  the  char- 
acteristic membranes  or  the  booklets  which  leads  to  the  diagnosis.  The 
condition  is  usually  fatal;  only  a  few  cases  have  recovered.  Of  the  85 
American  cases,  in  6  the  cysts  occurred  in  the  lung  or  pleura. 

(c)  Echinococcvs  of  the  Kidneys. — In  the  collected  statistics  referred 
to  above  the  genito-urinary  system  comes  second  as  the  seat  of  hydatid 
disease,  though  here  the  affection  is  rare  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
liver.  Of  the  85  American  cases,  there  were  only  3  in  which  the  kidneys 
or  bladder  were  involved.  The  kidney  may  be  converted  into  an  enormous 
cyst  resembling  a  hydronephrosis. 

The  diagnosis  is  only  possible  by  puncture  and  examination  of  the 
fluid.  The  cyst  may  perforate  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  portions 
of  the  membrane  or  cyata  may  be  discharged  with  the  urine,  sometimes 
producing  renal  colic.  I  have  reported  a  case  in  which  for  many  months 
the  patient  passed  at  intervals  numbers  of  small  cysts  with  the  urine.  The 
general  health  was  little  if  at  all  disturbed,  except  by  the  attacks  of  colic 
during  the  passage  of  the  parasites. 

(d)  Echinococcus  of  the  Nervous  St/stem. — In  this  country  very  few  in- 
stances have  occurred  in  the  brain.  One  or  two  reports  indicate  clearly 
that  the  common  cystic  disease  of  the  choroidal  plexuses  has  been  mistaken 
for  hydatids.  Davies  Thomas,  of  Australia,  hag  tabulated  97  cases,  includ- 
ing some  of  the  Cysttcercus  cellulostE.  According  to  his  statistics,  the  cyst 
is  more  common  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side,  and  ie  most  frequent 
in  the  cerebrum. 

The  symptoms  are  very  indefinite,  as  a  rule,  being  those  of  tumor. 
Persistent  headache,  convulsions,  either  limited  or  general,  and  gradually 
developing  blindness  have  been  prominent  features  in  many  cases. 

Mnltiloonlar  EchmoeooenB. — This  form  merits  a  brief  separate  descrip- 
tion, aa  it  differs  so  remarkably  from  the  usual  type  of  the  disease.  It  has 
been  met  with  only  in  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  the  adjacent  districts  of 
Switzerland,  and  in  the  Tyrol.  Possett  has  reported  13  cases  from  von 
Rokitansky's  clinic  at  Innsbruck.  In  this  country  two  cases  have  been 
reported,  both  in  Germans.  Delafield  and  Pruddon's  patient  had  been  here 
five  years,  and  for  a  year  before  his  death  had  been  jaundiced.  A  fluctuat- 
ing tumor  was  found  in  the  right  flank,  apparently  connected  with  the 
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liver.  This  was  opened,  and  death  followed  from  htemorrhage.  In  Oer- 
tel's  cs6e  the  patient  had  lived  here  ten  years.  He  was  deeply  jaundiced, 
and  had  s  tumor  maea  at  the  right  border  of  the  liver,  which  was  enlarged. 
Dr.  Bacon,  Jr.,  resected  a  cyst  from  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver.  The 
primary  tumor  presents  irregularly  formed  cavities  separated  from  each 
other  by  strands  of  connective  tissue,  and  lined  with  the  echinococcus 
membrane.  The  cavities  are  filled  with  a  gelatinous  material,  so  that  the 
tumor  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  an  alveolar  colloid  cancer.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  a  special  form  of  tienia  echinococcus  represents  the 
adult  type  of  thia  peculiar  parasite.  This  form  is  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  liver,  and  the  symptoms  resemble  more  those  of  tumor  or 
cirrhosis.  The  liver  is,  as  a  rule,  enlarged  and  smooth,  not  irregular  as 
in  presence  of  the  ordinary  echinococcus.  Jaundice  is  a  common  symptom. 
The  spleen  is  usually  enlarged,  there  is  progressive  emaciation,  and  toward 
the  close  hffimorrhages  are  common. 

Treatment  of  BohlnoooocoB  Disease. — Medicines  are  of  no 
avaO.  Post-mortem  reports  show  that  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases 
the  parasite  dies  and  the  cyst  becomes  harmless.  Operative  measures  should 
be  resorted  to  when  the  cyst  is  large  or  troublesome.  The  simple  aapira- 
tion  of  the  contents  has  been  successful  in  a  large  number  of  ^see,  and  as 
it  is  not  in  any  way  dangerous,  it  may  be  tried  before  the  more  radical 
procedure  of  incision  and  evacuation  of  the  cysts.  Suppuration  has  oc- 
casionally followed  the  puncture.  Injections  into  the  sac  should  not  be 
practised.  With  modem  methods  surgeons  now  open  and  evacuate  the 
echinococcus  cysts  with  great  boldness,  and  the  Australian  records,  which 
are  the  most  numerous  and  important  on  this  subject,  show  that  recovery 
ie  the  rule  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases.  Suppurative  cysts  in  the 
liver  should  be  treated  as  abscess.  Naturally  the  outlook  is  less  favorable. 
The  practical  treatment  of  hydatid  disease  has  been  greatly  advanced 
by  Australian  surgeons.  The  works  of  the  Austrahan  physicians  James 
Qraham  and  Thomas  may  be  consulted  for  interrating  details  in  diagnosis 
and  treatment 


VI.    PARASITIC   ARACHNIDA. 

(1)  Pentastonea. — (a)  lAtiffvatvla  rhinaria  (Pentasioma  t(snioides)  has 
a  somewhat  lancet-shaped  body,  the  female  being  from  3  to  4  inches  in 
length,  the  male  about  an  inch  in  length.  The  body  is  tapering  and  marked 
by  numerous  rings.  The  adult  worm  infests  the  frontal  sinuses  and  nostrils 
of  the  dog,  more  rarely  of  the  horse.  The  larval  form,  which  is  known  as 
the  Lingvatula  serrata  (Pentasfomum  dmticulatum),  is  seen  in  the  internal 
organs,  particularly  the  liver,  but  has  also  been  found  in  the  kidney.  The 
adult  worm  has  been  found  in  the  nostril  of  man,  but  is  very  rare  and 
seldom  occasions  any  inconvenience.  The  larve  are  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon, particularly  in  parts  of  Germany. 

(b)  The  Poroeephalvi  eonstridus  {Penlastomum  eonttrictum),  which  is 
about  the  length  of  half  an  inch,  with  twenty-three  rings  on  the  abdomen. 
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was  found  b;  Aitken  in  the  liver  and  lungs  of  a  soldier  of  a  West  Indian 
regiment. 

The  parasite  is  very  rare  in  this  country.  Flint  refere  to  a  Missouri 
case  in  which  from  75  to  100  of  the  parasites  were  expectorated.  The 
liver  was  enlarged  and  the  parasites  probably  occupied  this  region.  In 
1869  I  saw  a  specimen  which  had  been  passed  with  the  urine  by  a  patient 
of  James  H.  Richardson,  of  Toronto. 

(2)  Demodsx  (Aearas)  folUeolonUB  (var.  homiiila). — A  minute  para- 
site, from  0.3  mm.  to  0.1  mm.  in  length,  which  lives  in  the  sebaceous  folli- 
cles, particularly  of  the  face.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  produces  any  symp- 
toms. Possibly  when  in  large  numbers  they  may  excite  inflammation  of 
the  follicles,  leading  to  acne. 

(3)  Sorooptes  (Aoaros)  seabial  {Itck  Insect). — This  is  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  arachoid  parasites,  as  it  produces  troublesome  and  distressing 
skin  eruptions.  The  male  is  0.33  mm.  in  length  and  0.19  mm.  in  breadth; 
the  female  is  0.45  mm.  in  length  and  0.35  mm.  in  width.  The  female  can 
be  seen  readily  with  the  naked  eye  and  has  a  pearly-white  color.  It  is  not 
so  common  a  parasite  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  as  in  Europe. 

The  insect  lives  in  a  small  burrow,  about  1  cm.  in  length,  which  it  makes 
for  itself  iq^  the  epidermis.  At  the  end  of  this  burrow  the  female  lives. 
The  male  is  seldom  found.  The  chief  seat  of  the  parasite  is  in  the  folds 
where  the  skin  is  most  delicate,  as  in  the  web  between  the  fingers  and  toes, 
the  backs  of  the  hands,  the  axilla,  and  the  front  of  the  abdomen.  The  head 
and  face  are  rarely  involved.  The  lesions  which  result  from  the  presence 
of  the  itch  insect  are  very  numerous  and  result  largely  from  the  irritation 
of  the  scratching.  The  commonest  is  a  papular  and  vesicular  rash,  or,  in 
children,  an  ecthymatous  eruption.  The  irritation  and  pustulation  which 
follow  the  scratching  may  completely  destroy  the  burrows,  but  in  typical 
cases  there  is  rarely  doiibt  as  to  the  diagnosis. 

The  treatment  is  simple.  It  should  consist  of  warm  baths  with  a  thor- 
ough use  of  a  soft  soap,  after  which  the  skin  should  be  anointed  with  sul- 
phur ointment,  which  in  the  case  of  children  should  be  diluted.  An  oint- 
ment of  naphthol  (drachm  to  the  ounce)  is  very  efficacious. 

(4)  LeptuB  aQtumnalls  (Harvest  Buj).— This  reddish-colored  parasite, 
about  half  a  millimetre  in  size,  is  often  found  in  large  numbers  in  fields 
and  in  gardens.  They  attach  themselves  to  animals  and  man  with  their 
sharp  proboscides,  and  the  booklets  of  their  legs  produce  a  great  deal  of 
irritation.  They  are  most  frequently  found  on  the  legs.  They  are  readily 
destroyed  by  sulphur  ointment  or  corrosive-sublimate  lotions. 

Several  varieties  of  ticks  are  occasionally  found  on  man — the  Ixodes 
ricinvs  and  the  Dermacentor  americanus,  which  are  met  with  in  horses 
and  oxen. 

VII.    PARASITIC    INSECTS. 

(1)  Pedioall  (Phlhirianis ;  Pediciitosis). — There  are  three  varietiee  of  the 
body  lotise,  which  are  found  only  in  persons  of  uncleanly  habits. 

Pediculus  capitis. — The  male  is  from  1  to  1.5  mm.  in  length  and  ilie 
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fenule  nearly  3  mm.  The  color  variea  Bomewhat  vith  the  dlfFereiit  races 
of  men.  It  is  light  gray  with  a  black  margin  in  the  European,  and  very 
much  darker  in  the  negro  and  Chinese.  They  are  oviparous,  and  the  female 
lays  about  sixty  egga,  which  mature  in  a  week.  The  ova  are  attached  to 
the  hairs,  and  can  be  readily  seen  as  white  specks,  known  popularly  as  nits. 
The  symptoms  are  irritation  and  itching  of  the  scalp.  When  numerous 
the  insects  may  excite  an  eczema  or  a  pustular  dermatitis,  which  causes 
crusts  and  scabs,  particularly  at  the  back  of  the  head.  In  the  moBt  extreme 
cases  the  hair  becomes  tangled  in  these  crusts  and  matted  together,  form- 
ing at  the  occiput  a  firm  mass  which  is  known  as  plica  pohnica,  as  it  was 
not  infrequent  among  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Poland. 

Pediculus  corporis  (veaiimentorum). — This  is  considerably  larger  than 
the  head  louse.  It  lives  on  the  clothing,  and  in  sucking  the  blood  causes 
nLinute  hemorrhagic  specks,  which  are  very  common  about  the  neck,  back, 
and  abdomen.  The  irritation  of  the  bites  may  cause  urticaria,  and  the 
scratching  is  usually  in  linear  lines.  In  long-standing  cases,  particularly 
in  old  dissipated  characters,  the  skin  becomes  rough  and  greatly  pigmented, 
a  condition  which  has  been  termed  the  vagabond's  disease — morbus  errorum 
— and  which  may  be  mistaken  for  the  bronzing  of  Addison's  disease. 

Phtkirius  pubis  differs  somewhat  from  the  other  forms,  and  is  found 
in  the  parts  of  the  body  covered  with  short  hairs,  as  the  pubes;  more  rarely 
the  axilla  and  eyebrows. 

The  laches  iUu&tres  are  stated  by  French  writers  to  be  excited  by  the 
irritation  of  pediculi. 

Treatment. — For  the  Pediculus  capitis,  when  the  condition  is  very 
bad,  the  hair  should  be  cut  short,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  destroy  thor- 
oughly all  the  nits.  Repeated  saturations  of  the  hair  in  coal-oil  or  in  tur- 
pentine are  usually  efficacious,  or  with  lotions  of  carbolic  acid,  1  to  60. 
Scrupulous  cleanliness  and  care  are  sufBcient  to  prevent  recurrence.  In 
the  case  of  the  Pediculus  corporis  the  clothing  should  be  placed  for  sev- 
eral hours  in  a  disinfecting  oven.  To  allay  the  itching  a  warm  bath  con- 
taining 4  or  5  ounces  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  useful.  The  skin  may  be 
mbbcd  with  a  lotion  of  carbolic  acid,  3  drachms  to  the  pint,  with  %  ounces 
of  glycerin.  For  the  Phthirius  pubis  white  precipitate  or  ordinary  mer- 
curial ointment  should  be  used,  and  the  parts  should  be  thoroughly  washed 
two  or  three  times  a  day  with  soft  soap  and  water. 

(2)  Clmex  leetularllU  (Common  Bed-bug). — This  parasite  is  from  3  to 
4  mm.  in  length  and  has  a  reddish-brown  color.  It  lives  in  the  crevices  of 
the  bedstead  and  in  the  cracks  in  the  floor  and  in  the  walls.  It  is  noc- 
turnal in  its  habits.  The  peculiar  odor  of  the  insect  is  caused  by  the  secre- 
tion of  a  special  gland.  The  parasite  possesses  a  long  proboscis,  with  which 
it  sucks  the  blood.  Individuals  differ  remarkably  in  the  reaction  to  the 
bite  of  this  insect;  some  are  not  disturbed  in  the  slightest  by  them,  in 
others  the  irritation  causes  hyperemia  and  often  intense  urticaria.  Pumi- 
gation  with  sulphur  or  scouring  with  corrosive-sublimate  solution  or  kero- 
sene destroys  them.    Iron  bedsteads  should  be  used. 

(3)  Pnlei  farltans  {Th«  Common  Flea).— The  male  is  from  »  to  8.8 
mm.  in  length,  the  female  from  3  to  4  mm.    The  flea  is  a  transient  paia- 
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rate  on  man.  The  bite  caueee  a  circular  red  Gpot  of  hypersBinia  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  little  speck  where  the  boring  apparatus  has  entered.  The 
amount  of  irritation  caused  by  the  bite  is  variable.  Manj  persons  suffer 
intensely  and  a  diffuse  erythema  or  an  irritable  urticaria  develops;  othere 
suffer  no  inconvenience  whatever. 

The  PuUx  penelrang  {sand-flea;  jigger)  is  found  in  tropical  countries, 
particularly  in  the  Weat  Indies  and  South  America.  It  is  much  smaller 
than  the  common  flea,  and  not  only  penetrates  the  skin,  but  burrows  and 
produces  an  inflammation  with  pustular  or  vesicular  swelling.  It  most 
frequently  attacks  the  feet.  It  is  readily  removed  with  a  needle.  Where 
they  exist  in  large  numbers  the  essential  oils  are  used  on  the  feet  as  a 
preventive. 

VIII.   MYIASIS. 

Of  these,  the  most  important  are  the  larvie  of  certain  diptera,  particu- 
larly the  flesh  flies — Creopkiki.    The  condition  is  called  myiasis. 

The  moet  common  form  is  that  in  which  an  external  wound  becomes 
living,  as  it  is  called.  This  myiasis  vulnerum  is  caused  by  the  larvs  of 
either  the  blue-bottle  or  the  common  flesh  fly.  The  Urvie  of  the  Lucilia 
maeellaria,  the  so-called  screw-worm,  have  been  found  in  the  nose,  in 
wounds,  and  in  the  vagina  after  delivery.  They  can  be  removed  readily 
with  the  forcepe;  if  there  is  any  difficulty,  thorough  cleansing  and  the 
application  of  an  antiseptic  bandage  is  sufficient  to  kill  them.  The  ova 
of  these  flies  may  be  deposited  in  the  nostrils,  the  ears,  or  the  conjunctiva — 
the  myiasis  narium,  aurium,  conjunctivte.  This  invasion  rarely  takes  place 
unless  these  regions  are  the  seat  of  disease.  In  the  nose  and  in  the  ear  the 
larvte  may  cause  serious  inflammation. 

The  cutaneous  myiasis  may  be  caused  by  the  larve  of  the  Mutca  vomi- 
ioria,  but  more  commonly  by  the  bot-flies  of  the  ox  and  sheep,  which 
occasionally  attack  man.  This  condition  is  rare  in  temperate  climates. 
Uatas  has  described  a  case  in  which  oestrus  larvs  were  found  in  the  glu- 
teal region.  In  parts  of  Central  America  the  eggs  of  another  bot-fly,  the 
Dtrmaidbia,  are  not  infrequently  deposited  in  the  skin  and  produce  a 
swelling  very  like  the  ordinary  boil. 

A  specimen  of  the  Homalomt/ia  scalaris,  one  of  the  pnvy  flies,  was  sent 
to  me  by  Dr.  Hartin,  of  Easlo  City,  British  Columbia,  the  larvte  of  which 
were  passed  in  large  numbers  in  the  stools  of  a  man  aged  twenty-four, 
a  native  of  Louisiana.  They  were  present  in  the  stools  from  May  1  to  July 
15,  1897. 

Myiasis  interna  may  result  from  the  swallowing  of  the  larvte  of  the 
common  house  fly  or  of  species  of  the  penns  Anthomyta.  There  are  mnny 
cases  on  record  in  which  the  larvs  of  the  Musca  domesHca  have  been  dis- 
charged by  vomiting.  Instances  in  which  dipterous  larvte  have  been  passed 
in  the  fteees  are  less  common.  Finlayson,  of  Glasgow,  has  recently  re- 
ported an  interesting  case  in  a  physician,  who,  after  protracted  constipa- 
tion and  pain  in  the  back  and  sides,  passed  large  numbers  of  the  larvsa 
of  the  flower  fly — Anihomyia  eanicularit.    Among  other  forme  of  lams 
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or  gentles,  as  they  are  eometimeB  called,  which  have  been  found  in  the 
fffices,  are  those  of  the  common  house  &y,  the  blue-bottle  fly,  and  the 
Techomyza  fusca.  The  larvee  of  other  insects  are  extremely  rare.  It  is 
stated  that  the  caterpillar  of  the  tabby  moth  has  been  found  in  the  ffecee. 

Here  may  be  mentioned  among  the  effects  of  insects  the  remarkable 
urticaria  epidemica,  which  is  caueed  in  some  districts  by  the  procession 
caterpillars,  particularly  the  species  Cnethocampa.  There  are  districts  in 
the  Eahlberger  Schweiz  which  have  been  rendered  almost  uninhabitable 
by  the  irritative  skin  eruptions  caused  by  the  presence  of  these  insects,  the 
action  of  which  is  not  necessarily  in  consequence  of  actual  contact  with 
them. 

In  Africa  the  larvK  of  the  Cayor  fly  are  not  uncommonly  fonnd  be- 
neath the  skin,  in  little  boils. 
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THE  INTOXICATIONS 

AND  SITN-STBOKE. 


I.  ALCOHOLISM. 

(1)  Acnte  Aloobolism. — When  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol  is  taken,  its 
influence  on  the  nervous  system  is  manifested  in  muscular  incoordina- 
tion, mental  disturbance,  and,  finally,  narcosis.  The  indiyidnal  presents 
a  flushed,  sometimes  slightly  cyanosed  face,  a  full  pulse,  with  deep  but  rarely 
stertorous  respirations.  The  pupils  are  dilated.  The  temperature  is  fre- 
quently below  normal,  particularly  if  the  patient  has  been  exposed  to  cold. 
Perhaps  the  lowest  reported  temperatures  have  been  in  cases  of  this  sort. 
An  instance  is  on  record  in  which  the  patient  on  admission  to  hospital  had 
a  temperature  of  24°  C.  (ca.  76°  F.),  and  ten  hours  later  the  temperature 
had  not  risen  to  SI".  The  unconsciousness  is  rarely  so  deep  that  the  pa- 
tient cannot  be  roused  to  some  extent,  and  in  reply  to  questions  he  mutters 
incoherently.  Muscular  twitehings  may  occur,  but  rarely  convulsions. 
The  breath  has  a  heavy  alcoholic  odor. 

The  diagnosis  is  not  difficult,  yet  mistakes  are  frequently  made.  Per- 
sons are  sometimes  brought  to  hospital  by  the  police  supposed  to  be  drunk 
when  in  reality  they  are  dying  from  apoplexy.  Too  great  care  cannot  be 
-exercised,  and  the  patient  should  receive  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  In 
some  instances  the  mistake  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  a  person  who  has 
been  drinking  heavily  has  been  stricken  with  apoplexy.  In  this  condition 
the  coma  is  usually  deeper,  stertor  ia  present,  and  there  may  be  evidence  of 
hemiplegia  in  the  greater  flaeeidity  of  the  limbs  on  one  side.  The  subject 
will  be  considered  in  the  section  upon  urtemic  coma. 

Dipsomania  is  a  form  of  acute  alcoholism  seen  in  persons  with  a  strong 
hereditary  tendency  to  drink.  Periodically  the  victims  go  "on  a  spree," 
hut  in  the  intervals  they  are  entirely  free  from  any  craving  for  alcohol. 

(2)  Ghronio  Almliolisin. — In  moderation,  wine,  beer,  and  spirits  may 
be  taken  throughout  a  long  life  without  impairing  the  general  health. 

According  to  Payne,  the  poisonous  effects  of  alcohol  are  manifested  (1) 
as  a  functional  poison,  as  in  acute  narcosis;  (3)  as  a  tissue  poison,  in  which 
its  effects  are  seen  on  the  parenchymatous  elements,  particularly  epithe- 
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limn  and  nerve,  producing  a  slow  degeneration,  and  on  the  blood-vessels, 
causing  thickening  and  ultimately  fibroid  changes;  and  (3)  as  a  checker 
of  tissue  oxidation,  since  the  alcohol  is  consumed  in  place  of  the  fat.  This 
leads  to  fatty  changes  and  sometimes  to  a  condition  of  general  steatosis. 

The  chief  effects  of  chronic  alcohol  poisoning  may  be  thus  aumma- 
rized. 

Nervous  jSy«(«w.— Functional  disturbance  is  common.  Unsteadiness 
of  the  muscles  in  performing  any  action  is  a  constant  feature.  The  tremor 
is  best  seen  in  the  hands  and  in  the  tongue.  The  mental  processes  may 
be  dull,  particularly  in  the  early  morning  hours,  and  the  patient  is  unable 
to  transact  any  business  until  he  has  had  his  accustomed  stimulant.  Irri- 
tability of  temper,  forgetfulness,  and  a  change  in  the  moral  character  of 
the  individual  gradually  come  on.  The  judgment  is  seriously  impaired, 
the  will  enfeebled,  and  in  the  final  stages  dementia  may  supervene.  The 
relation  of  chronic  alcoholism  to  insanity  has  been  much  discussed.  Ac- 
cording to  Savage,  of  4,000  patients  admitted  to  the  Bethlehem  Hospital, 
133  gave  drink  as  the  cause  of  their  insanity.  Chronic  alcoholism  is  be- 
lieved by  many  to  be  one  of  the  special  causes  of  dementia  paralytica,  but 
the  opinions  of  experts  on  this  question  are  still  discordant.  Savage  states 
that  not  more  that  7  per  cent  are  caused  by  alcohol  alone.  In  many  cases 
it  is  certainly  one  of  the  important  elements  in  the  strain  which  leads  to 
this  breakdown.  Epilepsy  may  result  directly  from  chronic  drinking.  It 
is  a  hopeful  form,  and  may  disappear  entirely  with  a  return  to  habits  of 
temperance. 

No  characteristic  changes  are  found  in  the  nervous  system.  Heemor- 
rhagic  pachj-meningitis  is  not  very  uncommon.  Opacity  and  thickening 
of  the  pia-arachnoid  membranes,  with  more  or  less  wasting  of  the  convo- 
lutions, generally  occur.  These  are  in  no  way  peculiar  to  chronic  alcohol- 
ism, but  are  found  in  old  persons  and  in  chronic  wasting  diseases.  In  the 
very  protracted  cases  there  may  be  chronic  encephalo-meningitis  with  ad- 
hesions of  the  membranes.  Finer  changes  in  the  nerve-cells,  their  pro- 
cesses, and  the  neuroglia  have  been  described  by  Berkley,  Hoch,  and  others. 
By  far  the  most  striking  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  nervous  system  is  the  pro- 
duction of  the  alcoholic  neuritis,  which  will  be  considered  later. 

Digestive  System. — Catarrh  of  the  stomach  is  the  most  common  symp- 
tom. The  toper  has  a  furred  tongue,  heavy  breath,  and  in  the  morning  a 
sensation  of  sinking  at  the  stomach  until  he  has  had  his  dram.  The  appe- 
tite is  usually  impaired  and  the  bowels  are  constipated.  In  beer-drinkers 
dilatation  of  the  stomach  is  common. 

Alcohol  produces  definite  changes  in  the  liver,  leading  ultimately,  to 
the  various  forms  of  cirrhosis,  to  be  described.  In  Welch's  laboratory  J. 
Friedenwald  has  caused  typical  cirrhosis  in  rabbits  by  the  administration 
of  alcohol.  The  effect  is  probably  a  primary  degenerative  change  in  the 
liver-cells,  although  many  good  observers  still  hold  that  the  poison  acts 
first  upon  the  connective-tissue  elements.  It  is  probable  that  a  special 
vulnerability  of  the  liver-cells  is  necessary  in  the  etiology  of  alcoholic 
cirrhosis.  There  are  cases  in  which  comparatively  moderate  drinking  for 
a  few  years  has  been  followed  by  cirrhosis;  on  the  other  hand,  the  liven 
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of  persona  who  have  been  steady  drinkere  tor  thirty  or  forty  years  may 
show  only  a  moderate  grade  of  Bcleroeis,  For  years  before  cirrhosis  develops 
heavy  drinkers  may  present  an  enlarged  and  tender  liver,  with  at  times 
Bwelling  of  the  spleen.  With  the  gastric  and  hepatic  disorders  the  facies 
often  becomes  very  characteristic.  The  venules  of  the  cheeks  and  nose  are 
dilated;  the  latter  becomes  enlarged,  red,  and  may  present  the  condition 
known  as  acne  rosacea.  The  eyes  are  watery,  the  conjunctiva  hyperamie 
and  sometimes  bile-tinged. 

The  heart  and  arteries  in  chronic  topers  show  important  degenerative 
changes.  Alcoholism  is  one  of  the  special  factors  in  causing  arterio- 
sclerosis. Steell  has  pointed  out  the  frequency  of  cardiac  dilatation  in 
these  cases. 

Kidneys. — The  influence  of  chronic  alcoholism  upon  these  organs  is 
by  no  means  so  marked.  According  to  Dickinson  the  total  of  renal  disease 
is  not  greater  in  the  drinking  class,  and  he  holds  that  the  efFect  of  alcohol 
on  the  kidneys  has  been  much  overrated.  Formad  has  directed  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  chronic  alcoholics  the  kidneys  are 
increased  in  size.  The  Guy's  Hospital  statistics  support  this  statement, 
and  Pitt  notes  that  in  43  per  cent  of  the  bodies  of  hard  drinkers  the  kidneys 
were  hypertrophied  without  showing  morbid  change.  The  typical  granu- 
lar kidney  seems  to  result  indirectly  from  alcohol  through  the  arterial 
changes. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  alcohol  was  in  some  way  antagonistic  to 
tuberculous  disease,  but  the  observations  of  late  years  indicate  clearly  that 
the  reverse  is  the  case  and  that  chronic  drinkers  are  much  more  liable  to 
both  acute  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  It  is  probably  altogether  a  ques- 
tion of  altered  tissue-soil,  the  alcohol  lowering  the  vitality  and  enabling  the 
bacilli  more  readily  to  develop  and  grow. 

(3)  DeUrlnm  lYemens  (mania  a  potu)  is  really  only  an  incident  in  the 
history  of  chronic  alcoholism,  and  results  from  the  long-continued  action 
of  the  poison  on  the  brain.  The  condition  was  first  accurately  described 
early  in  this  century  by  Sutton,  of  Greenwich,  who  had  numerous  oppor- 
tunities for  studying  the  different  forms  among  the  sailors.  One  of  the 
most  thorough  and  careful  studies  of  the  disease  was  made  by  Ware,  of 
Boston.  A  spree  in  a  temperate  person,  no  matter  how  prolonged,  is  rarely 
if  ever  followed  by  delirium  tremens;  but  in  the  case  of  an  habitual 
'drinker  a  temporary  excess  is  apt  to  bring  on  an  attack.  It  sometimes 
develops  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  alcohol.  There 
are  circumstances  which  in  a  heavy  drinker  determine,  sometimes  with 
abruptness,  the  onset  of  delirium.  Such  are  an  accident,  a  sudden  fright 
or  shock,  and  an  acute  inflammation,  particularly  pneumonia.  At  the 
outset  of  the  attack  the  patient  is  restless  and  depressed  and  sleeps  badly, 
symptoms  which  cause  him  to  take  alcohol  more  freely.  After  a  day  or 
two  the  characteristic  delirium  sets  in.  The  patient  talks  constantly  and 
incoherently;  he  is  inceitsantly  in  motion,  and  desires  to  go  out  and  attend 
to  some  imaginary  bnsiness.  Hallucinations  of  sight  and  hearing  develop. 
He  sees  objects  in  the  room,  such  as  rats,  mice,  or  snakes,  and  fancies  that 
they  are  crawling  over  his  body.    The  terror  inspired  by  these  imaginary 
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objects  is  great,  and  has  given  the  popular  name  "  horrors  "  to  the  disease. 
The  patients  need  to  be  watched  constantly,  for  in  their  delusions  they 
may  jump  out  of  the  window  or  escape.  Auditory  hallucinatiouB  are  not 
so  cooimon,  but  the  patient  may  complain  of  hearing  the  roar  of  animals 
or  the  threats  of  imaginary  enemiee.  There  is  much  muscular  tremor; 
the  tongue  is  covered  with  a  thick  white  fur,  and  when  protruded  is  tremu- 
lous. The  puJae  is  soft,  rapid,  and  readily  compressed.  There  is  usually 
fever,  but  the  temperature  rarely  registers  above  102°  or  103°.  In  fat^ 
cases  it  may  be  higher.  Insomnia  is  a  constant  feature.  On  the  third  or 
fourth  day  in  favorable  cases  the  restlessness  abates,  the  patient  sleeps, 
and  improvement  gradually  sets  in.  The  tremor  persists  for  some  days, 
the  hallucinations  gradually  disappear,  and  the  appetite  returns.  In  more 
serious  cases  the  insomnia  persists,  the  delirium  is  incessant,  the  pulse  be- 
comes more  frequent  and  feeble,  the  tongue  dry,  the  prostration  extreme, 
and  death  takes  place  from  gradual  heart-failure. 

DiAgrnOSlB.^-The  clinical  picture  of  the  disease  can  scarcely  be  con- 
founded  with  any  other.  Cases  with  fever,  however,  may  be  mistaken  for 
meningitis.  By  far  the  most  common  error  is  to  overlook  some  local  dis- 
ease, such  as  pneumonia  or  erysipelas,  or  an  accident,  as  a  fractured  rib, 
which  in  a  chronic  drinker  may  precipitate  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens. 
In  every  instance  a  careful  ezamination  should  be  made,  particularly  of 
the  lungs.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  the  severer  forms,  particularly 
the  febrile  cases,  congestion  of  the  bases  of  the  lungs  is  by  no  means  un- 
common. Another  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  the  fact  that  pneumonia 
of  the  apex  is  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  delirium  similar  to  mania  a  polu. 

Prog^uosis. — Recovery  takes  place  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases 
in  private  practice.  In  hospital  practice,  particularly  in  the  large  city 
hospitals  to  which  the  debilitated  patients  are  taken,  the  death-rate  is 
higher.  Gerhard  states  that  of  1,241  cases  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia 
Hospital  121  proved  fatal.  Recurrence  is  frequent,  almost  indeed  the  rule, 
if  the  drinking  is  kept  up. 

Treatment. — Acute  alcoholism  rarely  requires  any  special  measures, 
as  the  patient  sleeps  off  the  effects  of  the  debauch.  In  the  case  of  pro- 
found alcoholic  coma  it  may  be  advisable  to  wash  out  the  stomach,  and  if 
collapse  symptoms  occur  the  limbs  should  be  rubbed  and  hot  applications 
made  to  the  body.  Should  convulsions  supervene,  chloroform  may  be 
carefully  administered.  In  the  acute,  violent  alcoholic  mania  the  hypo- 
dermic injection  of  apomorphia,  one  eighth  or  one  sixth  of  a  grain,  is 
usually  very  effectual,  causing. nausea  and  vomiting,  and  rapid  disappear- 
ance of  the  maniacal  symptoms. 

Chronic  alcoholism  is  a  condition  very  difficult  to  treat,  and  once  fully 
established  the  habit  is  rarely  abandoned.  The  most  obstinate  cases  are 
those  with  marked  hereditary  tendency.  Withdrawal  of  the  alcohol  is  the 
first  essential.  This  is  most  effectually  accomplished  by  placing  the  pa- 
tient in  an  institution,  in  which  he  can  be  carefully  watched  during  the 
trying  period  of  the  first  week  or  ten  days  of  abstention.  The  absence  of 
temptation  in  institution  life  is  of  special  advantage.  For  the  sleepless- 
ness the  bromides  or  hyoscine  may  be  employed.    Quinine  and  Btrychnine 
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in  tonic  doses  may  be  given.  Cocaine  or  the  fluid  extract  of  coca  has  been 
recommended  as  a  substitute  for  alcohol,  but  it  is  not  of  much  service. 
Prolonged  seclusion  in  a  suitabk  institution  is  in  reality  the  only  efEectuat 
means  of  cute.  When  the  hereditary  tendency  is  strongly  developed  a  lapee 
into'  the  drinking  habit  is  almost  inevitable. 

In  delirium  tremens  the  patient  should  be  confined  to  bed  and  care- 
fully watched  night  and  day.  The  danger  of  escape  in  these  cases  is  very 
great,  as  the  patient  imagines  himself  pursued  by  enemies  or  demons. 
Flint  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who  escaped  in  his  night-clothes  and  ran 
barefooted  for  fifteen  miles  on  the  frozen  ground  before  he  was  over- 
taken. The  patient  should  not  be  strapped  in  bed,  as  this  aggravates  the 
delirium;  sometimes,  however,  it  may  be  necessary,  in  which  case  a  sheet 
tied  across  the  bed  may  be  sufficient,  and  this  is  certainly  better  than  vio- 
lent restraint  by  three  or  four  men.  Alcohol  should  be  withdrawn  at  once 
unless  the  pulse  is  feehle. 

Delirium  tremens  is  a  disease  which,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  runs 
a  course  very  slightly  influenced  by  medicine.  The  indications  for  treat- 
ment are  to  procure  sleep  and  to  support  the  strength.  In  mild  cases  half 
a  drachm  of  bromide  of  potassium  combined  with  tincture  of  capsicum 
may  be  given  every  three  hours.  Chloral  is  often  of  great  service,  and  may 
be  given  without  hesitation  unless  the  heart's  action  is  feeble.  Good  re- 
sults sometimes  follow  the  hypodermic  use  of  hyoscine,  one  one-hundredth 
of  a  grain.  Opium  must  be  used  cautiously.  A  special  merit  of  Ware's 
work  was  the  demonstration  that  on  a  rational  or  expectant  plan  of  treat- 
ment the  percentage  of  recoveries  was  greater  than  with  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  sedatives,  which  had  been  in  vogne  for  many  years.  When  opium  is 
indicated  it  should  be  given  as  morphia,  hypodermically.  The  effect  should 
be  carefully  watched,  and  if  after  three  or  four  quarter-grain  doses  have 
been  given  the  patient  is  still  restless  and  excited,  it  is  best  not  to  push  it 
farther.  When  fever  is  present  the  tranquillizing  effects  of  a  cold  douche 
or  cold  bath  may  be  tried,  or  the  cold  pack.  The  large  doses  of  digitalis 
formerly  employed  are  not  advisable. 

Careful  feeding  is  the  most  important  element  in  the  treatment  of 
these  cases.  Milk  and  concentrated  broths  should  be  given  at  stated  inter- 
vals. If  the  pulse  becomes  rapid  and  shows  signs  of  flagging  alcohol  may 
be  given  in  combination  with  the  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia. 


II.    MORPHIA    HABIT   IXorpUnomimM ;  Morphmim). 

This  habit  arises  from  the  constant  use  of  morphia — taken  at  first,  as  a 
rule,  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  pain.  The  craving  is  gradually  engen- 
dered, and  the  habit  in  this  way  acquired.  The  injurious  effects  vary 
very  much,  and  in  the  Enst,  where  opium-smoking  is  as  common  as  tohacco- 
smoking  with  ua,  the  iU  effects  are,  according  to  good  observers,  not  so 
striking. 

The  habit  is  particularly  prevalent  among  women  and  physicians  who 
use  the  hypodermic  syringe  for  the  alleviation  of  pain,  as  in  neuralgia  or 
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sciatica.  The  acquisition  of  the  habit  as  &  pure  liiTury  is  rare  in  this 
country.  ' 

The  symptoms  at  first  are  slight,  and  moderate  doees  may  be  taken  for 
months  without  serioue  injury  and  without  disturbance  of  health.  Ther^ 
are  exceptional  instances  in  which  for  a  period  of  years  excessive  amounts 
have  been  taken  without  deterioration  of  the  mental  or  bodily  functions. 
As  a  rule,  the  dose  necessary  to  obtain  the  desired  sensation  has  grad- 
ually to  be  increased.  As  the  effects  wear  off  the  victim  experiences  sensa- 
tions of  lassitude  and  mental  depression,  accompanied  often  with  slight 
nausea  and  epigastric  distress,  or  even  recurring  colic,  which  may  be  mis- 
taken for  appendicitis.  The  confirmed  opium-eater  usually  has  a  sallow, 
pasty  complexion,  is  emaciated,  and  becomes  prematurely  gray.  He  is 
restless,  irritable,  and  unable  to  remain  quiet  for  any  time.  Itching  is  a 
common  symptom.  The  sleep  is  disturbed,  the  appetite  and  digestion  are 
deranged,  and  except  when  directly  under  the  influence  of  the  drug  .the 
mental  condition  is  one  of  depression.  Occasionally  there  are  profuse 
sweats,  which  may  be  preceded  by  chills.  The  pupils,  except  when  under 
the  direct  influence  of  the  drug,  are  dilated,  sometimes  unequal.  Persons 
addicted  to  morphia  are  inveterate  liars,  and  no  reliance  whatever  can  be 
placed  upon  their  statements.  In  many  instances  this  is  not  confined  to 
matters  relating  to  the  vice.  In  women  the  symptoms  may  be  associated 
with  those  of  pronounced  hysteria  or  neurasthenia.  The  practice  may  be 
continued  for  an  indefinite  time,  usually  requiring  increase  in  the  dose 
until  ultimately  enormous  quantities  may  be  needed  to  obtain  the  desired 
effect.  Finally  a  condition  of  asthenia  is  induced,  in  which  the  victim 
takes  little  or  no  food  and  dies  from  the  extreme  bodily  debility.  An 
increase  in  the  dose  is  not  always  necessary,  and  there  are  habitues  who  reach 
the  point  of  satisfaction  with  a  daily  amount  of  S  or  3  grains  of  morphia, 
and  who  are  able  to  carry  on  successfully  for  many  years  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  life.  They  may  remain  in  good  physical  condition,  and  indeed  often 
look  ruddy. 

The  treatment  of  the  morphia  habit  is  extremely  difflcult,  and  can  rarely 
be  successfully  carried  out  by  the  general  practitioner.  Isolation,  sys- 
tematic feeding,  and  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  drug  are  the  essential 
elements.  As  a  rule,  the  patients  must  be  under  control  in  an  institution' 
and  should  be  in  bed  for  the  first  ten  days.  It  is  best  in  a  majority  of 
cases  to  reduce  the  morphia  gradually.  The  diet  should  consist  of  beef- 
juice,  milk,  and  egg-white,  which  should  be  given  at  short  intervals.  The 
Bufferings  of  the  patients  are  usually  very  great,  more  particularly  the  ab- 
dominal pains,  sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  the  distressing  rest- 
lessness. Usually  within  a  week  or  ten  days  the  opium  may  be  entirely 
withdrawn.  In  all  cases  the  pulse  should  be  carefully  watched  and,  if 
feeble,  stimulants  should  be  given,  with  the  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia 
and  digitalis.  For  the  extreme  restlessness  a  hot  bath  is  serviceable.  The 
sleeptessness  is  the  most  distressing  symptom,  and  various  drugs  may  have 
to  he  resorted  to,  particularly  hyoscine  and  sulphonal  and  sometimes,  if 
the  insomnia  persist,  morphia  itself. 

It  ifi  essential  in  the  ^eatment  of  a  case  to  be  certain  that  the  patient 
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has  no  means  of  obtaining  morphia.  Even  under  the  favorable  circum- 
stancee  of  secluBion  in  an  institution,  and  constant  watching  by  a  night  and 
a  day  nurse,  I  have  known  a  patient  to  practice  deception  for  a  period  of 
three  months.  After  an  apparent  cure  the  patients  are  only  too  apt  to 
lapse  into  the  habit. 

The  condition  ie  one  which  has  become  bo  common,  and  is  bo  much  on 
the  increase,  that  physicians  should  exercise  the  utmost  caution  in  pre- 
scribing morphia,  particularly  to  female  patients.  Under  no  circumstances 
whatever  should  a  patient  with  neuralgia  or  sciatica  be  allowed  to  use  the 
hypodermic  syringe,  and  it  is  even  safer  not  to  intrust  this  dangerous 
instrument  to  the  hands  of  the  nurse. 


111.   LEAD-POISONING  (Plimbim;  Saturnism). 

Btiology. — The  disease  is  widespread,  particularly  in  lead-workers 
and  among  plumbers,  painters,  and  glaziers.  The  metal  is  introduced  into 
the  system  in  many  forms.  Miners  usually  escape,  but  those  engaged  in 
the  smelting  of  lead-ores  are  often  attacked.  Animals  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  smeltipg  furnaces  have  suffered  with  the  disease,  and  even  the 
birds  that  feed  on  the  berries  in  the  neighborhood  may  be  affected.  Men 
engaged  in  the  white-lead  factories  are  particularly  prone  to  plumbism. 
Accidental  poisoning  may  come  in  many  ways;  most  commonly  by  drink- 
ing water  which  has  passed  through  lead  pipes  or  been  stored  in  lead- 
lined  cisterns.  Wines  and  cider  which  contain  acids  quickly  become  con- 
taminated in  contact  with  lead.  It  was  the  frequency  of  colic  in  certain 
of  the  cider  districts  of  Devonshire  which  gave  the  name  of  Devonshire  colic, 
as  the  frequency  of  it  in  Foitou  gave  the  name  colica  Pictonum.  Among 
the  innumerable  sources  of  accidental  poisoning  may  be  mentioned  milk, 
various  sorts  of  beverages,  hair  dyes,  false  teeth,  and  thread.  A  serious 
outbreak  of  lead-poisoning,  which  was  investigated  by  David  D.  Stewart, 
occurred  recently  in  Philadelphia,  owing  to  the  disgraceful  adulteration 
of  a  baking-powder  with  chromate  of  lead,  which  was  used  to  give 
a  yellow  tint  to  the  cakes.  Xiead  given  medicinally  rarely  produces  poi- 
soning. 

All  ages  are  attacked,  but  J.  J.  Putnam  states  that  children  are  rela- 
tively less  liable.  The  largest  number  of  cases  occur  between  thirty  and 
forty.  According  to  Oliver,  from  whose  recent  Qoulstonian  lectures  I  here 
quote,  females  are  more  susceptible  than  males.  He  states  that  they  are 
much  more  quickly  brought  under  its  influence,  and  in  a  recent  epidemic 
in  which  a  thousand  cases  were  involved  the  proportion  of  females  to  males 
was  four  to  one. 

The  lead  gains  entrance  to  the  system  through  the  lungs,  the  digestive 
organs,  or  the  skin.  Poisoning  may  follow  the  use  of  cosmetics  contain- 
ing lead.  Through  the  lungs  it  is  freely  absorbed.  The  chief  channel, 
according  to  Oliver,  is  the  digestive  system.  It  is  rapidly  eliminated  by 
the  kidneys  and  skin,  and  is  present  in  the  urine  of  lead-workers.  The 
BUBceptibility  is  remarkably  varied.    The  ^imptoms  may  be  manifest  within 
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'a  month  of  exposure.  On  the  other  hand,  Tanquerel  (des  Planchee)  met 
with  a  case  in  a  man  who  had  been  a  lead-worker  for  fifty-two  years. 

Uorbld  Anatomy. — Small  quantities  of  lead  occor  in  the  body  in 
health.  J.  J.  Putnam's  reports  show  that  of  150  persons  not  presenting 
Bymptoms  of  lead-poisoning  traces  of  lead  occurred  in  the  urine  of  S5  per 
cent. 

In  chrooic  poisoning  lead  is  found  in  the  various  organs.  The  afEected 
mtiscles  are  yellow,  fatty,  and  fibroid.  Hie  nerves  present  the  features  of 
a  peripheral  degenerative  neuritis.  The  cord  and  the  nerve-roots  are,  as  a 
rule,  uninvolved.  In  the  primary  atrophic  form  the  ganglion  cells  of  the 
anterior  horns  are  probably  implicated.  In  the  acute  fatal  cases  there  may 
be  the  most  intense  entero-colitis. 

OUuical  Fomw. — Acute  Poisoning. — We  do  not  refer  here  to  the 
accidental  or  suicidal  cases,  which  present  vomiting,  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
and  collapse  symptoms.  In  workers  in  lead  there  are  several  manifesta- 
tions which  follow  a  short  time  after  exposure  and  set  in  acutely.  There 
may  be,  in  the  first  place,  a  rapidly  developing  ansemia.  Acute  neuritis  has 
been  described,  and  convulsions,  epilepsy,  and  a  delirium,  which  may  be, 
as  Stephen  Mackenzie  has  noted,  not  unlike  that  produced  by  alcohol. 
There  are  also  cases  in  which  the  gBstro-intestinal  symptoms  are  most 
intense  and  rapidly  prove  fatal.  There  was  admitted  under  my  care  in  the 
Philadelphia  Hospital  a  painter,  aged  fifty,  suffering  with  antemia  and 
severe  abdominal  pain,  which  bad  lasted  about  a  week.  He  had  vomiting, 
constipation  at  first,  afterward  severe  diarrhcea  and  meleena,  with  distention 
and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen.  There  were  albumin  and  tube-casts  in  the 
urine.  The  temperature  was  usually  subnormal.  Death  occurred  at  the 
end  of  the  second  week.  There  was  found  the  most  intense  entero-colitis 
with  htemorrhages  and  exudation.  These  acute  forms  develop  more  fre- 
quently in  persons  recently  exposed,  and,  according  to  Mackenzie,  are  more 
frequent  in  winter  than  in  summer.  Da  Costa  has  reported  a  case  of  hemi- 
plegia developing  after  three  days'  exposure  to  the  poison. 

Chronic  poisoning  presents  the  following  symptoms: 

(a)  Anamia,  the  so-called  saturnine  cachexia,  which  may  be  profound. 
Ah  a  rule,  however,  the  corpuscles  do  not  sink  below  50  per  cent.  In  some 
of  the  chronic  cases  there  may  be  a  persistent  pallor  of  the  face  with  a  tol- 
erably high  blood-count. 

(b)  Blue  line  on  the  gums,  which  is  a  valuable  indication,  but  not  invari- 
ably present.  Two  lines  must  be  distinguished:  one,  at  the  margin  be- 
tween the  gums  and  teeth,  is  on,  not  in  the  gums,  and  is  readily  removed  by 
rinsing  the  mouth  and  cleansing  the  teeth.  The  other  is  the  well-known 
characteristic  blue-black  line  at  the  margin  of  the  gum.  The  color  is  not 
uniform,  but  being  in  the  papillie  of  the  gums  the  line  is,  as  seen  with  a 
magnifying-glflse,  interrupted.  The  lead  is  absorbed  and  converted  in  the 
tissues  into  a  black  sulphide  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from 
the  tartar  of  the  teeth.  The  line  may  form  in  a  few  days  after  exposure 
(Oliver)  and  disappear  within  a  few  weeks,  or  may  persist  for  many  months. 
PhilipsoD  has  noted  the  occurrence  of  a  black  line  in  miners,  due  to  the 
deposition  of  carbon. 
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The  most  important  symptoms  of  chronic  lead-poisoning  are  colic, 
lead-palsy,  and  the  encephalopathy.  Of  these,  the  coUc  is  the  most  fre- 
quent. Of  Tanquerel'e  eases,  there  were  1,317  of  colic,  101  of  paTalysis, 
and  72  of  encephalopathy. 

(c)  Colic  is  the  most  common  symptom  of  chronic  lead-poisoning.  It 
is  often  preceded  hy  gastric  or  intestinal  symptoms,  particularly  constipa- 
tion. The  pain  is  over  the  whole  abdomen.  The  colic  is  usually  parox- 
ysmal, like  true  colic,  and  is  relieved  by  presBure,  There  is  often,  in  addi- 
tion, between  the  paroxysms  a  dull,  heavy  pain.  There  may  be  vomiting. 
During  the  attack,  as  Riegel  noted,  the  pulse  is  increased  in  tension  and 
the  heart's  action  is  retarded.  Attacks  of  pain  with  acnte  diarrhcea  may 
recur  for  weeks  or  even  for  three  or  four  years. 

(d)  Lead-palsy. — This  is  rarely  a  primary  manifestation.  The  onset 
may  be  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic.  It  usually  develops  without  fever. 
Id  its  distribution  it  may  be  partial,  limited  to  a  muscle  or  to  certain  mus- 
cle groups,  or  generalized,  involving  in  a  short  time  the  muscles  of  the 
extremities  and  the  trunk.  Madame  Ddjerine-Klumpke  recognizee  tiie 
following  hcalited  forms: 

(1)  Antebrachial  type,  paralysis  of  the  extensors  of  the  fingers  and  of 
the  wrist.  In  this  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  is  involved,  causing  the  char- 
acteristic wrist-drop.  The  supinator  longus  usually  escapes.  In  the  long- 
.continued  flexion  of  the  carpus  there  may  be  slight  displacement  back- 
ward of  the  bones,  with  distention  of  the  synovial  sheaths,  so  that  there 
is  a  prominent  swelling  over  the  wrist.  This,  which  is  sometimes  known 
as  Gruebler's  tumor,  though  not  of  any  moment,  is  often  very  annoying  to 
the  patient, 

(2)  Brachial  type,  which  involves  the  deltoid,  the  biceps,  the  brachi- 
alis  antieus,  and  the  supinator  longus,  rarely  the  pectorals.  The  atrophy 
is  of  the  ecapulo-hnmeral  form.  It  is  bilateral,  and  sometimes  follows  the 
first  form,  but  it  may  be  primary. 

(3)  The  Aran-Duchenne  type,  in  which  the  small  muscles  of  the  hand 
and  of  the  thenar  and  hypothenar  eminences  are  involved,  so  that  we  have  a 
paralysis  closely  resembling  that  of  the  early  stage  of  polio-myelitis  anterior 
chronica.  The  atrophy  is  marked,  and  may  be  the  first  manifestation  of 
the  lead-palsy.  Mobius  has  shown  that  this  form  is  particularly  developed 
in  tailors. 

(4)  The  peroneal  type.  According  to  Tanquerel,  the  lower  limbs  are 
involved  in  the  proportion  of  13  to  100  of  the  upper  limbs.  The  lateral 
peroneal  muscles,  the  extensor  communis  of  the  toes,  and  the  extensor 
proprius  of  the  big  toe  are  involved,  prodiicing  the  steppage  gait. 

(5)  Laryngeal  form.  Adductor  paralysis  has  been  noted  by  Morell 
Mackenzie  and  others  in  lead-palsy. 

Generalized  PaUies.— There  may  be  a  slow,  chronic  paralysis,  gradnally 
involving  the  extremities,  beginning  with  the  classical  picture  of  wrist- 
drop. More  frequently  there  is  a  rapid  generalization,  producing  complete 
paralysis  in  all  the  muscles  of  the  parts  in  a  few  days.  It  may  pursue  a 
course  like  an  amending  paralysis,  associated  with  rapid  wasting  of  all 
four  limhe.    Such  cases,  however,  are  very  rare.    Death  has  occurred  bj 
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inTolyement  of  the  dtsphragm.  Oliver  reports  a  case  of  Fhilipson'B  in 
which  complete  paralysis  supervened.  D4jerine-£lunipke  also  recognizee 
a  febrile  form  of  general  paralysis  in  lead-poisoning,  which  may  closely 
resemble  the  subacute  spinal  paralysis  of  Duchenne. 

There  is  also  a  primary  saturnine  muscular  atrophy  in  which  the  weak- 
ness and  wasting  come  on  together  and  develop  proportionately.  It  is  this 
form,  according  to  Gowers,  which  most  frequently  assumes  the  Aran- 
Duchenne  type. 

The  electrical  reactions  are  those  of  lesions  of  the  lower  motor  seg- 
ment, and  will  be  described  under  diseases  of  the  nerves.  The  degener- 
ative reaction  in  its  different  grades  may  be  present,  depending  upon  the 
severity  of  the  disease. 

Usually  with  the  onset  of  the  paralysis  there  are  pains  in  the  legs  and 
joints,  the  so-called  saturnine  arthralgias.  Sensation  may,  however,  be 
unaffected. 

(e)  The  cerebral  symptoms  are  numerous.  Optic  nenritis  or  neuro- 
retinitiB  may  develop.  Hysterical  symptoms  occadooally  occur  in  girls. 
Convulsions  are  not  uncommon,  and  in  fits  developing  in  the  adult  the 
possibility  of  lead-poisoning  should  always  be  considered.  True  epilepsy 
may  follow  the  convulsions.  An  acute  delirium  may  occur  with  hallucina- 
tions. The  patients  may  have  trance-like  attacks,  which  follow  or  alternate 
with  convulsions.  A  few  cases  of  lead  encephalopathy  finally  drift  into 
lunatic  asylums.  Tremor  is  one  of  the  commonest  manifestations  of  lead- 
poieoning. 

(f)  Arteriosclerosis. — Lead-workers  are  notoriously  subject  to  arterio- 
sclerosis with  contracted  kidneys  and  hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  The  cases 
usually  show  distinct  gouty  deposits,  particularly  in  the  big-toe  joint;  but 
in  this  country  acute  gout  in  lead-workers  is  rare.  According  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Roberts,  the  lead  favors  the  precipitation  of  the  crystalline  urates  of 
the  tissues.  Balfe  has  shown  that  lead  diminishes  the  alkalinity  of  the 
blood,  and  so  lessens  the  solubility  of  the  uric  acid. 

ProgTKNiis.  — In  the  minor  manifestations  of  lead-poisoning  this  is 
good.  According  to  Gowers,  the  outlook  is  bad  in  the  primary  atrophic 
form  of  paralysis.  Convulsions  are,  as  a  rule,  serious,  and  Uie  mental 
symptoms  which  succeed  may  be  permanent.  Occasionally  the  wrist-drop 
persists. 

Treatment. — Prophylactic  measures  should  be  taken  at  all  lead-works, 
hut,  unless  employes  are  careful,  poisoning  is  apt  to  occur  even  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions.  Cleanliness  of  the  hands  and  of  the  finger-nails, 
frequent  bathing,  and  the  use  of  respirators  when  necessary,  should  be  in- 
sisted upon.  When  the  lead  is  in  the  system,  the  iodide  of  potassium 
should  be  given  in  from  5-  to  10-grain  doses  three  times  a  day.  For  the 
colic,  local  applications  and,  if  severe,  morphia  may  be  used.  An  occa- 
sional morning  purge  of  magnesium  sulphate  may  be  given.  For  the  anae- 
mia iron  should  he  used.  In  the  very  acute  cases  it  is  well  not  to  give  the 
iodide,  as,  according  to  pcme  writers,  the  liberation  of  the  lead  which  has 
been  deposited  in  the  tissues  may  increase  the  severity  of  the  symptoms. 
For  the  local  palsies  massage  and  ^e  constant  current  shotdd  be  nsed. 
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IV.    ARSENICAL    POISONING. 

Acute  poisoning  by  arsenic  is  common,  particularly  by  Paris  green  and 
Buch  mixtures  as  "  Bough  on  Bats,"  which  are  used  to  destroy  vermin  and 
insects.  The  chief  symptoms  are  intense  pain  in  the  stomach,  vomiting, 
and,  later,  colic,  with  diarrhcea  and  tenesmus;  occasionally  the  symptoms 
are  those  of  collapse.  If  recovery  takes  place,  paralysis  may  follow.  The 
treatment  should  be  similar  to  that  of  other  irritant  poisons — rapid  re- 
moval with  the  stomach  pump,  the  promotion  of  vomiting,  and  the  use 
of  milk  and  eggs.  If  the  poison  has  been  taken  in  solution,  dialyzed  iron 
may  be  used  in  doses  of  from  6  to  8  drachms. 

Chronic  Arsenical  Poisoning. — Arsenic  is  used  extensively  in  the  arts, 
particularly  in  the  manufacture  of  colored  papers,  artificial  flowers,  and 
in  many  of  the  fabrics  employed  as  clothing.  The  glazed  green  and  red 
papers  used  in  kindergartens  also  contain  arsenic.  It  is  present,  too,  in 
many  wall-papers  and  carpets.  Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  ques- 
tion of  late  years,  as  instances  of  poisoning  have  been  thought  to  depend 
upon  wall-papers  and  other  household  fabrics.  The  arsenic  compqunds 
may  be  either  in  the  form  of  solid  particles  detached  from  the  paper  or  as 
gaseous  volatile  bodies  formed  from  arsenical  organic  matter  by  the  action 
of  several  moulds,  notably  penicilium  brevicaule,  mucor  mucedo,  etc, 
(Oosio).  In  moisture,  and  at  a  temperature  of  from  60°  to  95°  F.,  a  vola- 
tile compound  is  set  free,  probably  "  an  organic  derivative  of  arsenic  pon- 
toxide"  (Sanger).  The  chronic  poisoning  from  fabrics  and  wall-papers 
may  be  due,  according  to  this  author,  to  the  ingestion  of  minute  continued 
doses  of  this  derivative.  Contaminated  glucose,  used  in  manufacturing 
beer,  caused  the  recent  epidemic  of  poisoning  at  Manchester.  The  asso- 
ciated presence  of  selenium  compounds  may  have  played  a  part  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  poisoning  (Tunnicliffe  and  Rosenheim).  Arsenic  is  elimi- 
nated in  all  the  secretions,  and  has  been  found  in  the  milk.  J.  J.  Putnam, 
it  should  be  remembered,  has  shown  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  And  traces 
of  arsenic  in  the  urine  of  many  persons  in  apparent  health  {30  per  cent). 
The  effects  of  moderate  quantities  of  arsenic  are  not  infrequently  seen  in 
medical  practice.  In  chorea  and  in  pernicious  antemia,  steadily  increasing 
doses  are  often  given  until  the  patient  takes  from  15  to  20  drops  of  Fowler's 
solution  three  times  a  day.  Flushing  and  hyperemia  of  the  skin,  pufRueBS 
of  the  eyelids  or  above  the  eyebrows,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea  are 
the  most  common  symptoms.  Redness  and  sometimes  bleeding  of  the  gums 
and  salivation  occur.  In  the  protracted  administration  of  arsenic  patients 
may  complain  of  numbness  and  tingling  in  the  fingers.  Cutaneous  pig- 
mentation and  keratosis  are  very  characteristic.  In  chorea  neuritis  has 
occurred,  and  a  patient  of  mine  with  Hodgkin's  disease  developed  multiple 
neuritis  after  taking  Jiv  3j  of  Fowler's  solution  in  seventy-five  dnj-s,  dur- 
ing which  time  there  were  fourteen  days  on  which  the  drug  was  omitted. 

In  the  Manchester  epidemic  nearly  all  cases  presented  signs  of  neuritis 
and  lesions  of  the  skin.  In  some  the  sensory  disturbances  predominated, 
in  others  the  motor,  the  indiTiduals  being  unable  to  walk  or  to  ose  their 
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hands.  In  a  certain  number  muaciilar  inco-ordi nation,  resembling  that  of 
locomotor  ataxia,  developed.  Bapid  muscular  atrophy  characterized  some 
cases.  In  not  a  few  patients  a  condition  of  erythro melalgia  was  present. 
Occasionally  a  catarrh  of  the  respiratory  and  alimentary  tracts  was  the 
chief  feature.  Pigmentation,  keratosis,  and  herpes  were  the  most  charac- 
teristic cutaneous  manifestations  (Kelynaek  and  Kirkby,  Arsenical  Poison- 
ing in  Beer  Drinkers),  How  far  similar  symptoms  are  to  be  attributed  to 
the  small  quantities  of  arsenic  absorbed  from  wall-papers  and  fabrics  is  by 
some  considered  doubtful.  That  children  and  adults  may  take  with  im- 
punity large  doses  for  months  without  unpleasant  effects,  and  the  fact  of 
the  gradual  estabUahment  of  a  toleration  which  enables  Styrian  peasants 
to  take  as  much  as  8  grains  of  arsenious  acid  in  a  day,  speak  strongly 
against  it.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Sanger  states,  we  do  not  know  accurately 
the  effects  of  many  of  the  compounds  in  minute  and  long-continued  doses, 
notably  the  arsenates. 

Arsenical  paralysis  has  the  same  characteristics  as  lead-palsy,  but  the 
legs  are  more  affected  than  the  arms,  particularly  the  extensors  and  pero- 
neal group,  BO  that  the  patient  has  the  characteristic  steppage  gait  of 
peripheral  neuritis. 

The  electrical  reaction  in  the  muscles  may  be  disturbed  before  there  is 
any  loss  of  power,  and  when  the  patient  is  asked  to  extend  the  wrist  fully 
and  to  spread  the  fingers  slight  weakness  may  be  detected  aarly. 


V.    FOOD    POISONING.    IBromatofoxumut.-  Vaughan). 

There  may  be  "  death  in  the  pot "  from  many  causes.  Food  may  con- 
tain the  specific  organisms  of  disease,  as  of  tuberculosis  or  trichinosis;  milk 
and  other  foods  may  become  infected  with  typhoid  bacilli,  and  so  conrey 
the  disease. 

Animals  (or  insects,  as  bees)  may  feed  on  substances  which  cause  their 
flesh  or  products  to  be  poisonous  to  man. 

The  grains  used  as  food  may  be  infected  with  fungi  and  cause  the  epi- 
demics of  ei^otism,  etc. 

Foods  of  all  sorts  may  become  contaminated  with  the  bacteria  of  putre- 
faction, the  products  of  which  may  be  highly  poisonous. 

For  a  full  description  of  food  poisoning  see  Vaughan's  section  on  the 
subject  in  vol.  siii  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Practice. 

Among  the  more  common  forms  are  the  following: 

(1)  Mo&t  FoisonlnfT  (Kreotoxismus). —CaBes  have  usually  followed  the 
eating  of  sausages  or  pork-pie  or  head-cheese,  and  also  occasionally  beef,  veal, 
and  mutton.  Sausage  poisoning,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  botulism 
or  aUantioMS,  has  long  been  recognized,  and  there  have  been  numerous 
outbreaks,  particularly  in  parts  of  Germany.  Similar  attacks  have  been 
produced  by  ham  and  by  head-cheese.  The  precise  nature  of  the  kreotoxi- 
cons  has  not  yet  been  determined.  Other  outbreaks  have  followed  the 
eating  of  beef  and  veal.  In  the  majority  of  these  cases  the  meat  has  under* 
gone  decompositioQ,  though  the  change  may  not  have  been  evident  to  the 
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taete.  The  symptoma  of  meat  poisoaing  are  those  of  acute  gastro-inteetinal 
irritation.  Ballard'a  description  of  the  Wellbeck  cases,  quoted  by  Vaughan, 
holds  good  for  a  majority  of  them: 

"A  period  of  incubation  preceded  the  illness.  In  51  cases  where  this 
could  be  accurately  determined,  it  was  twelve  hours  or  less  in  5  cases;  be- 
tween twelve  and  thirty-six  hours  in  34  cases;  between  thirty-six  and 
forty-eight  hours  in  8  cases;  and  later  than  this  in  only  4  cases.  In  many 
cases  the  first  definite  symptoms  occurred  suddenly,  and  evidently  unex- 
pectedly, but  in  some  cases  there  were  observed  during  the  incubation 
more  or  less  feeling  of  languor  and  ill-bealtb,  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  or 
fugitive,  griping  pains  in  the  belly.  In  about  a  third  of  the  cases  the  first 
definite  symptom  was  a  sense  of  chilliness,  usually  with  rigors,  or  trem- 
bling, in  one  case  accompanied  by  dyapnrea;  in  a  few  cases  it  was  giddi- 
ness with  faintness,  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  cold  sweat  and  tottering; 
in  others  the  first  symptom  was  headache  or  pain  somewhere  in  the  trunk 
of  the  body — e.  g.,  in  the  chest,  back,  between  the  shoulders,  or  in  the  ab- 
domen, to  which  part  the  pain,  wherever  it  might  have  commenced,  subse- 
quently extended.  In  one  case  the  first  symptom  noticed  was  a  diflRculty 
in  swallowing.  In  two  cases  it  was  intense  thirst.  But  however  the  attack 
may  have  commenced,  it  was  usually  not  long  before  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
diarrhoea,  and  vomiting  came  on,  diarrlicea  being  of  more  certain  occur- 
rence than  vomiting.  The  pain  in  several  cases  commenced  in  the  chest 
or  between  the  shoulders,  and  extended  first  to  the  upper  and  then  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  It  was  usually  very  severe  indeed,  quickly 
producing  prostration  or  faintness,  with  cold  sweats.  It  was  variously  de- 
scribed as  crampy,  burning,  tearing,  etc.  The  diarrhceul  discharges  were 
in  some  cases  quite  unrestrainable,  and  (where  a  description  of  them  could 
be  obtained)  were  said  to  have  been  exceedingly  offensive  and  usually  of  a 
dark  color.  Muscular  weakness  was  an  early  and  very  remarkable  symp- 
tom in  nearly  all  the  cases,  and  in  many  it  was  so  great  that  the  patient 
could  only  stand  by  holding  on  to  something.  Headache,  sometimes  severe, 
was  a  common  and  early  symptom;  and  in  most  cases  there  was  thirst,  often 
intense  and  most  distressing.  The  tongue,  when  observed,  was  described 
usually  as  thickly  coated  with  a  brown,  velvety  fur,  but  red  at  the  tip  and 
edges.  In  the  early  stage  the  akin  was  often  cold  to  the  touch,  but  after- 
ward fever  set  in,  the  temperature  rising  in  some  cases  to  101°,  103°,  and 
104°  F.  In  a  few  severe  cases,  where  the  skin  was  actually  cold,  the  patient 
complained  of  heat,  insisted  on  throwing  off  the  bedclothes,  and  was  very 
restless.  The  pulse  in  the  height  of  the  illness  became  quick,  counting 
in  some  cases  100  to  128.  The  above  were  the  symptoms  most  frequently 
noted.  Other  symptoms  occurred,  however,  some  in  a  few  cases,  and  some 
only  in  solitary  cases.  These  I  now  proceed  to  enumerate.  Excessive 
sweating,  cramps  in  the  lege,  or  in  both  legs  and  arms,  convulsive  flexion 
of  the  hands  or  fingers,  muscular  twitchings  of  the  face,  shoulders,  or 
hands,  aching  pain  in  the  shoulders,  joints,  or  extremities,  a  sense  of  stiff- 
ness of  the  joints,  prickling  or  tingling  or  niimbness  of  the  hands  lasting 
far  into  convalescence  in  some  cases,  a  sense  of  general  compression  of  the 
skin,  drowsiness,  hallucinations,  imperfection  of  visionj  and  intolerance 
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of  light.  In  tliree  cases  (one  that  of  a  medical  man)  there  wae  observed 
yellowness  of  the  skin,  either  general  or  confined  to  the  face  and  eyee.  In 
one  case,  at  a  late  stage  of  the  illness,  there  was  some  pulmonary  congestion 
and  an  attack  of  what  was  regarded  as  gout.  In  the  fatal  cases  death  was 
preceded  by  collapse  like  that  of  cholera,  coldness  of  the  surface,  pinched 
features,  and  blueness  of  the  fingers  and  toes  and  around  the  sunken  eyes. 
The  debility  of  convalescence  was  in  nearly  all  cases  protracted  to  Beveral 
weeks. 

"  The  mildest  cases  were  characterized  usually  by  little  remarkable  be- 
yond the  following  symptomfl,  viz.,  abdominal  pains,  vomiting,  diarrhtea, 
thirst,  headache,  and  muscular  weakness,  any  one  or  two  of  which  might 
be  absent." 

Many  instances  are  on  record  of  poisoning  by  canned  goods,  particu- 
larly meat.  Some  of  these,  according  to  John  G.  Johnson,  have  been  cases 
of  corrosive  poisoning  from  muriate  of  zinc  and  muriate  of  tin  used  as  an 
amalgam,  but  poisonous  effects  identical  with  those  just  described  have 
followed  the  use  of  canned  meats. 

Certain  game  birds,  particularly  the  grouae,  are  stated  to  be  poisonous, 
in  special  districts  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

(3)  Poisoning;  by  Milk  Products. — (a)  Qalaciotoxismvs,  indicating  the 
poisonous  effects  which  follow  the  drinking  of  milk  infected  with  sapro- 
phytic bacteria,  is  considered  in  the  section  on  the  diarrhosa  of  infants. 

(&)  Cheese  Poisoning  (Tyrotoxismus). — Various  milk  products,  ice  cream, 
custard,  and  cheese  may  prove  highly  poisonous.  Among  the  poisons 
Vaughan  now  states  that  the  tjrotoxicon  "  is  not  the  one  most  frequently 
present,  nor  is  it  the  most  active  one,"  In  one  epidemic  he  and  Novy  have 
isolated  from  cheese  a  substance  belonging  to  the  poisonous  albumins, 
and  in  an  extensive  ice-cream  epidemic  Vaughan  and  Perkins  found 
in  the  ice  cream  a  highly  pathogenic  bacillus,  but  its  toxine  has  not  been 
separated. 

The  symptoms  are  those  of  acute  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  and  are 
similar  to  those  already  detailed  by  Ballard. 

(3)  Poisoaing  by  Shell-flail  and  Fish.— (a)  Mussel  Poisoning  (Mytilo- 
toxismus). — Brieger  has  separated  a  ptomaine — mytilotoxin — which  exists 
chiefly  in  the  liver  of  the  mussel.  The  observations  of  Schmidtmann  and 
Cameron  have  shown  that  the  mussel  from  the  open  sea  only  becomes 
poisonous  when  placed  in  filthy  waters,  as  at  Wilhelmshafen. 

Dangerous,  even  fatal,  effects  may  follow  the  eating  of  either  raw  or 
cooked  mussels.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  an  acute  poisoning  with  pro- 
found action  on  the  nervous, system,  and  withoiit  gastro-intestinal  manifes- 
tations. There  are  numbness  and  coldness,  no  fever,  dilated  pupils,  and 
rapid  pulse;  death  occurs  sometimes  within  two  hours  with  collapse  symp- 
toms. Poisoning  occasionally  follows  the  eating  of  oysters  which  are  stale 
or  decomposed.    The  symptoms  are  usually  gastro-intestinal. 

(6)  Fish  Poisoning  (Ichthyotoxismus). — There  are  two  distinct  varie- 
ties; in  one  the  poison  is  a  physiologicnl  product  of  certain  gknds  of  the 
fish,  in  the  other  it  is  a  product  of  bacterial  growth.  The  salted  sturgeon 
used  in  parts  of  Biiasia  has  sometimes  proved  fatal  to  large  numbers  of 
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persoDB.  In  the  middle  parte  of  Europe  the  barb  is  stated  to  be  sometimes 
poisoDoue,  producing  the  Bo-called  "  barben  cholera."  In  China  and  Japan 
various  species  of  the  Utrodon  are  also  toxic,  sometimes  causing  death  withiu 
an  hour,  with  symptoms  of  intense  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system. 
Beri-beri  is  thought  by  some  to  be  due  to  the  coosumptlon  of  certain  kinds 
of  fish. 

(4)  Oraln  Poisoning  (Siiotoxismus). 

(1)  Ergotism. — The  prolonged  use  of  meal  made  from  grains  contam- 
inated with  the  ergot  fungus  {claviceps  purpurea)  causes  a  seriea  of  symp- 
toms known  as  ergotism,  epidemics  of  which  have  prevailed  in  different 
parte  of  Europe.  Two  forms  of  this  chrouic  ergotism  are  described — ^the 
one,  gangrenous,  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  sphacelinic  acid,  the  other, 
convulsive,  or  spasmodic,  is  due  to  the  comutin.  In  the  former,  mortifica- 
tion affects  the  extremities— usually  the  toes  and  fingers,  less  commonly 
the  ears  and  nose.  Preceding  the  onset  of  the  gangrene  there  are  usually 
aniesthesia,  tingling,  pains,  spasmodic  movements  of  the  muscles,  and  grad- 
ual blood  stasis  in  certain  vascular  territories. 

The  nervous  manifestations  are  very  remarkable.  After  a  prodromal 
stage  of  ten  to  fourteen  days,  in  which  the  patient  complains  of  weakness, 
headache,  and  tingling  sensations  in  different  paries  of  the  body,  perhaps 
accompanied  with  slight  fever,  symptoms  of  spasm  develop,  producing 
cramps  in  the  muscles  and  contractures.  The  arms  are  fiexed  and  the 
legs  and  toes  extended.  These  spasms  may  last  from  a  few  hours  to  many 
days  and  relapses  are  frequent.  In  severer  cases  epilepsy  develops  and  the 
patient  may  die  iu  convulsions.  Mental  symptoms  are  common,  manifested 
sometimes  in  a  preliminary  delirium,  but  more  commonly,  in  the  chronic 
poisoning,  as  melancholia  or  dementia.  Posterior  spinal  sclerosis  occurs 
in  chronic  ergotism.  In  the  interesting  group  of  29  eases  studied  by 
Tuczek  and  Siemens,  9  died  at  various  periods  after  the  infection,  and 
four  post  mortems  showed  degeneration  of  the  posterior  columns.  A  con- 
dition similar  to  tabes  dorsalis  is  gradually  produced  by  this  slow  degenera- 
tion in  the  spinal  cord. 

(2)  Lafhyrism  (Lupinosis). — An  affection  produced  by  the  use  of  meal 
from  varieties  of  vetches,  chiefly  the  Lalhyrus  salivus  and  L.  cicera.  The 
grain  is  popularly  known  as  the  chick-pea.  The  grains  are  usually  pow- 
dered and  mixed  with  the  meal  from  other  cereals  in  the  preparation  of 
bread.  As  early  as  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  noticed  that  the  use 
of  flour  with  which  the  seeds  of  the  Latkyrus  were  mixed  caused  stiffness 
of  the  legs.  The  subject  did  not,  however,  attract  much  attention  before 
the  studies  of  James  Irving,  in  India,  who  between  1859  and  1868  pub- 
lished several  important  eomraunieations,  describing  a  form  of  spastic 
paraplegia  affecting  large  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  in  certain  regions  of 
India  and  due  to  the  use  of  meal  made  from  the  Latkyrus  seeds.  It  also 
produces  a  spastic  paraplegia  in  animals.  The  Italian  observers  describe 
a  similar  form  of  paraplegia,  and  it  has  been  observed  in  Algiers  by  the 
French  physicians.  The  condition  is  that  of  a  spastic  paralysis,  involving 
chiefly  the  legs,  which  may  proceed  to  complete  paraplegia.  The  anus 
are  rarely,  if  ever,  affected.    It  is  evidently  a  slow  Bclerosia  induced  under 
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the  influence  of  this  toiic  agent.  The  precise  anatomical  condition,  bo 
far  as  I  can  ascertain,  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

(3)  Pellagra  (MiudiBmus). — ^Thia  is  a  nutritional  dlBturbance  due  to 
the  use  of  altered  maize.  The  disease  occurs  extensively  in  parts  of  Italy, 
in  the  south  of  France,  and  in  Spain.  It  has  not  been  observed  in  this 
country.  It  prevails  extensively  among  the  poorer  classes,  particularly  in 
the  country  districts,  and  appears  to  be  associated  in  some  v&y  with  the 
use  of  maize  which  (according  to  most  authorities)  is  fermented  or  diseased. 
In  the  early  stage  the  symptoms  are  indefinite,  characterized  by  debility, 
pains  in  the  spine,  Insomnia,  digestive  disturbances,  more  rarely  diarrhoia. 
The  first  clear  manifestation  of  the  disease  is  the  pellagral  erythema,  which 
almost  invariably  appears  in  the  spring.  This  is  followed  by  desiccation 
and  exfoliation  of  the  epidermis,  which  becomes  very  rough  and  dry,  and 
occasionally  crusts  form,  beneath  which  there  is  suppuration.  With  these 
cutaneous  manifestations  there  are  digestive  troubles — salivation,  dyspepsia, 
and  diarrhcea — ^which  may  he  of  a  dysenteric  nature.  After  lasting  for  a 
few  months  improvement  occurs  in  the  milder  cases  and  convalescence  is 
gradually  established.  In  the  more  severe  and  chronic  forms  there  are 
pronounced  nervous  symptoms — headache,  backache,  spasms,  and  finally 
paralysis  and  mental  disturbance.  The  paralytic  condition  aSects  the  legs 
and  leads  gradually  to  paraplegia.  The  mental  manifestations,  which 
are  rarely  met  with  until  the  third  or  fourth  attack,  are  melancholia  or 
suicidal  mania.  Finally,  there  may  be  a  condition  of  the  most  pronounced 
cachexia. 

The  anatomical  findings  are  indefinite.  Chronic  degenerative  changes 
have  been  found,  particularly  fatty  degeneration  and  a  peculiar  pigmenta- 
tion in  the  viscera.  The  measures  to  be  employed  are  change  in  diet,  re- 
moval from  the  infected  district,  and,  as  a  prophylaxis,  proper  preserva- 
tion of  the  maize. 

VI.   SUN-STROKE  {Siriatu). 
(SeatJBxhamlion;  Intdation;  Thermic  Fever ;  Beat-tlroke;  Coup  de  SokiL) 

Deflnltioil. — A  condition  produced  by  eiqiosure  to  excessive  heat. 

It  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  recognized  diseases;  two  instances  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  It  was  long  confounded  with  apoplexy.  The  Anglo- 
Indian  surgeons  gave  admirable  descriptions  of  it.  In  this  coiintiy  the. 
most  important  contributions  have  come  from  the  New  York  Hospital  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital;  from  the  former,  the  studies  of  Swift  and 
Darrach,  from  the  latter,  the  papers  of  Gerhard,  George  B.  Wood,  the 
elder  Pepper,  and  Levick.  In  New  Orleans,  Bennett  Dowler  studied  the 
disease  and  recognized  the  difference  between  heat  exhaustion  and  sun- 
stroke.   Two  forms  are  recognized,  heat  exhaustion  and  heat-stroke. 

Heat  EzbailBtlOB. — Prolonged  exposure  to  high  temperatures,  particu- 
larly when  combined  with  physical  exertion,  is  liable  to  be  followed  by 
extreme  prostration,  collapse,  restlcBsness,  and  in  severe  cases  by  delirium. 
The  surface  is  usually  cool,  the  pulse  small  and  rapid,  and  the  temperature 
may  be  subnormal — as  low  as  95°  or  96°.    The  individual  need  not  seces- 
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Barily  be  exposed  to  the  direct  raya  of  the  sun,  but  the  condition  may 
come  on  at  night  or  when  working  in  close,  confined  roomB.  It  may  also 
follow  exposure  to  great  artificial  heat,  as  in  the  eng;ine  rooms  of  the  Atlan- 
tic steamships. 

Snn-^troke  or  Thennio  Fever. — The  cases  are  chiefly  found  in  persons 
who,  while  working  very  hard,  are  exposed  to  the  sun.  Soldiers  on  the 
march  with  their  heavy  accoutrements  are  particularly  liable  to  attack. 
In  the  larger  cities  of  this  country  the  cases  are  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined to  workmen  who  are  much  exposed  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  been 
drinking  beer  and  whisky. 

Korbld  AlLatomy  and  Taihology.— Rigor  mortis  occurs  early. 
Putrefactive  changes  develop  with  great  rapidity.  The  venous  engorge- 
ment is  extreme,  particularly  in  the  cerebrum.  The  [eft  ventricle  is  con- 
tracted (Wood),  and  the  right  chamber  dilated.  The  blood  is  usually  fluid; 
the  lungs  are  intensely  congested.  Parenchymatous  changes  occur  in  the 
liver  and  kidneys. 

According  to  Wood,  "  heat  exhaustion  vrith  lowered  temperature  repre- 
sents a  sudden  vaso-motor  palsy,  i.  e.,  a  condition  in  which  the  existing 
effect  of  the  heat  paralyzes  the  centre  in  the  medulla."  On  the  other  hand, 
thermic  fever  is  held  to  be  due  to  paralysis  under  the  influence  of  the  ex- 
treme external  heat  of  the  centre  in  the  mednlla  which  regulates  the  dis- 
position of  the  bodily  heat.  Owing  to  this  disturbance,  more  heat  is  pro- 
duced and  lees  given  off  than  normally. 

Sambron  has  recently  (B.  Af.  J.,  1898,  i)  advanced  the  view  that  siriasia 
is  an  infectious  disease.  He  argues  that  heat  alone  cannot  cause  it,  that 
it  occurs  in  certain  localities  and  in  epidemic  outbnrBts,  and  persons  ac- 
climatized have  a  relative  immunity,  etc.  The  qnestion  is  one  worthy  of 
most  careful  study. 

Symptoms. — The  patient  may  be  struck  down  and  die  within  an 
hour  with  symptoms  of  heart-failure,  dyspncea,  and  coma.  This  form, 
sometimes  known  as  the  asphyxial,  occurs  chiefly  in  soldiers  and  is  graphic- 
ally described  by  Parkes.  Death  indeed  may  be  almost  instantaneous,  the 
victims  falling  as  if  struck  upon  the  head.  The  usual  form  in  this  lati- 
tude comes  on  during  exposure,  with  pain  in  the  head,  dizziness,  a  feel- 
ing of  oppression,  and  sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting.  Visual  disturb- 
ances are  common,  and  a  patient  may  have  colored  vision.  Diarrhcea  or 
frequent  micturition  may  supervene.  Insensibility  follows,  which  may 
be  transient  or  which  deepens  into  a  profound  coma.  The  patients  are 
usually  admitted  to  hospital  in  an  unconscious  state,  with  the  face  flushed, 
the  skin  pungent,  the  pulse  rapid  and  full,  and  the  temperature  ranging 
from  107°  to  110°,  or  even  higher,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  chart. 
F.  A.  Packard  states  that  of  tlie  31  cases  admitted  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  in  the  summer  of  1887,  in  a  majority  of  them  the  temperature 
was  between  110°  and  111".  In  one  ease  the  temperature  was  112°.  The 
breathing  is  labored  and  deep,  sometimes  stertorous.  Usually  there  is 
complete  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  but  twitchings,  jactitation,  or  very 
rarely  convulsions  may  occur.  The  pupils  may  at  first  be  dilated,  but  by 
the  time  the  cases  are  admitted  to  hospital  they  are  (in  a  majority)  ex- 
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tremel;  contracted.  Petechiee  ma;  be  present  upon  the  skin.  In  the  fatal 
cases  the  coma  deepeuB,  the  cardiac  pulsations  become  more  rapid  and 
ieeble,  the  breathing  becomes  hurried  and  shallow  and  of  the  Cheyne- 
Stokea  type.  The  fatal  termination  may  occur  withia  twenty-four  or 
jthirty-eix  hours.  Favorable  indications  are  the  return  of  eonseiousneae 
and  a  fall  in  the  fever.  The  recovery  in  these  cases  may  be  complete.  la 
other  instances  there  are  remarkable  after-effects,  the  most  constant  of  which 
is  a  permanent  inability  to  bear  high  temperatures.  Such  patients  become 
very  uneasy  when  the  thermometer  reaches  80°  F.  in  the  shade.  Loss  of 
the  power  of  mental  concentration  and  failure  of  memory  are  more  con- 
stant and  very  troublesome  sequelae.    Such  patients  are  always  worse  in  the 


Cbakt  Xin. — Case  of  Sun-stroke  treated  with  the  ioe-batb;   recovery. 
(Rectal  temperatures). 

hot  weather.  Occasionally  convulsions  and  marked  mental  disturbance 
may  develop.  Dercum  has  depcribed  periplirral  neuritis  as  a  sequence,  and 
the  patient  whose  chart  is  here  given  developed  an  acute  neuritis  in 
the  legs.  This  is  a  point  in  favor  of  the  infectious  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

Quit^ras  has  called  attention  to  a  form  of  fever  occurring  in  the  South, 
known  in  Florida  as  "  Florida  fever,"  in  the  Carolinas  as  "  country  fever," 
and  in  tropical  countries  as  fih-re  inflammaloire.  The  cases  last  for  a  vari- 
able time,  and  are  mistaken  for  malaria  or  typhoid;  but  he  believes  them 
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to  be  entirely  distinct  and  due  to  a  prolonged  action  of  the  high  tempera- 
turee.    He  has  called  the  condition  a  "  continued  thermic  fever." 

The  diagnoEis  of  heat  exhaustion  from  thermic  fever  is  readily  made, 
ae  the  difference  between  the  two  conditions  is  striking.  "  In  solar  ez- 
hanstion  the  skin  is  moiat,  pale,  and  cool;  the  breathing  is  easy  though 
hurried;  the  pulse  is  small  and  soft;  the  vital  {otccb  fall  into  a  temporaiy 
collapse;  the  senses  remain  entire"  (Dowler);  whereas  in  sun-stroke  or 
heat  apoplexy  there  is  usually  unconscioueness  and  pyrexia. 

The  mode  of  onset,  together  with  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
occurs  and  the  high  temperature,  permits  thermic  fever  to  be  readily  dif- 
ferentiated from  apoplexy. and  coma  from  other  conditions. 

Treatment. — In  heat  exhaustion  etimulanU  should  be  given  freely, 
and  if  the  temperature  is  below  normal  the  hot  bath  should  be  need. 
Ammonia  may  be  given  if  necessary.  In  thermic  fever  the  indications 
are  to  reduce  the  temperature  as  rapidly  as  possible. .  This  may  be  done 
by  packing  the  patient  in  a  bath  with  ice.  Rubbing  the  body  with  ice  was 
practised  at  the  New  York  Hospital  by  Darrach  in  1857,  and  is  an  excel- 
lent procedure  to  lower  the  temperature  rapidly.  Ice-water  enemata  may 
also  be  employed.  At  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  the  summer  of  1887 
the  ice-pack  was  naed  with  great  advantage.  Of  31  eases  only  12  died, 
results  probably  as  satisfactory  as  can  be  obtained,  considering  that  many 
of  the  patients  are  almost  moribund  when  brought  to  hospital.  They  should 
be  compared  with  Swift's  statistics,  in  which  of  ISO  cases  78  died.  In  the 
cases  in  which  the  symptoms  are  those  of  intense  asphyxia,  and  in  which 
death  may  take  place  in  a  few  minutes,  free  bleeding  should  be  practised, 
a  procedure  which  saved  Weir  Mitchell  when  a  young  man.  For  the  con- 
vulsions chloroform  should  be  given  at  once.  Of  other  remedies,  the  anti- 
pyretics have  been  employed,  and  may  be  given  when  there  is  any  special 
objection  to  hydrotherapy,  for  which,  however,  they  cannot  be  Bul»tituted. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  DISEASEa 


I.  ARTHRITIS   DEFORMANS. 

I>eflllltlon. — A  chronic  diseaee  of  the  joints  of  doubtful  etiology, 
characterized  by  changee  in  the  cartilages  and  synovial  membranes,  vitii 
peri-articular  formation  of  bone  and  great  deformity. 

Long  believed  to  be  intimately  aBsociated  with  gout  and  rheumatiem 
(whence  the  names  rheumatic  gout  and  rheumatoid  arthritis),  this  close 
relationship  seems  now  very  doubtful,  since  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  no 
history  of  either  affection  can  be  determined. 

Etiology. — Ag6. — A  majority  of  the  cases  are  between  the  ages  of 
thirty  and  fifty.  In  A.  E.  Garrod's  analysis  of  fiOO  cases  there  were  only  25 
under  twenty  years  of  age. 

Sex. — Among  Garrod's  500  cases  there  were  411  in  women.  In  James 
Stewart's  recent  report  of  40  cases  from  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital  only 
20  were  in  females.  In  women  its  close  association  with  the  menopause 
has  been  noted.  It  seems  to  be  more  frequent,  too,  in  those  who  have  had 
ovarian  or  uterine  trouble  or  who  are  sterile. 

Bereditary  Predisposition, — In  216  cases  in  Qarrod'a  series  there  was  a 
family  history  of  joint  troubles.  Two  or  three  children  in  a  family  may 
be  affected.  It  is  stated  also  that  the  disease  is  more  common  in  families 
with  a  phthisical  history. 

Rheumalism  and  Oout. — In  nearly  a  third  of  Qairod's  cases  there  was 
a  history  of  gout  in  the  family;  of  rheumatism  in  only  64  casea. 

Exposure  to  cold,  wet  and  damp,  errors  in  diet,  worry  and  care,  and 
local  injuries  are  all  spoken  of  as  possible  exciting  causes. 

At  present  there  are  two  chief  views  prevailing  as  to  the  etiology  of 
arthritis  deformans — one  that  it  is  of  nervous  origin,  the  other  that  it  is  a 
chronic  infection. 

The  Belatloit  of  Artiiritls  DeformanB  to  Diseases  of  the  Nerrons  Sya- 
ton. — Our  accurate  knowledge  of  arthropathies  of  nervous  origin  dates 
from  the  papera  of  J.  K.  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1831  and  1833,  in 
which  he  reported  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  joints  in  connection  with 
canes  of  the  spine  and  concussion  of  the  cord.  Acute  and  chronic  forms 
of  arthritis  may  occur  with  gross  lesions  of  the  cord;  the  former  are  found 
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in  acute  myelitis,  the  latter  with  tabes  and  Byringomyelia.  The  acute 
spinal  arthritis  presents  anatomicallj  inflammation  of  the  synovial  sheaths 
and  of  the  fibrous  investment  of  the  articulations.  The  chronic  arthritis 
which  we  see  in  syringomyelia,  tabes,  and  hemiplegia  presents  a  combination 
of  atrophy  and  hyperplasia  of  the  bones,  with  thickening  of  the  liga- 
ments and  more  or  less  effusion.  Again,  there  are  joint  lesions  which 
follow  injuries  of  the  nerve  trunks  themselves,  cases  of  which  have  been 
reported  by  8.  Weir  Mitchell.  The  following  are  the  main  points  urged  in 
favor  of  the  nervous  origin  of  the  disease:  First,  the  articular  changes  are 
similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  those  of  the  chronic  spinal  artbtop- 
athiea.  Secondly,  the  frequent  association  in  arthritis  deformans  of  dys- 
trophies of  the  skin  (glossy  skin),  nails,  bones,  and  muscles — changes  which 
are  evidently  of  neurotic  origin.  In  certain  cases  there  is  marked  and  early 
atrophy  of  the  muscles.  Ord,  indeed,  thinks  that  this  atrophy  with  the 
artienlar  lesions  forms  a  dystrophy  analogous  to  progressive  muscular  atro- 
phy. Thirdly,  the  symmetrical  onset  and  progress  of  the  disease.  Fourthly, 
the  implication  of  nerve  trunks.  There  may  be  not  only  numbness  and 
tingling,  but  in  certain  cases  excruciating  pains.  Post  mortem,  neuritis 
has  been  found  in  several  cases,  but  whether  primary  or  secondary  is  doubt- 
ful. The  reflexes  are  not  infrequently  increased,  in  BZ  of  50  of  Garrod's 
cases.  We  need  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  spinal  cord  in  these 
cases  of  arthritis  deformans.  Triboulet  and  Thomas  have  reported  from 
Dejerine'a  service  a  case  of  a  woman  with  chronic  arthritis,  in  whom  the 
autopsy  showed  a  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  in  the  dorsal 
region  and  of  the  columns  of  Goll  in  the  cervical  region,  with  degeneration 
of  the  posterior  roots.  The  history  indicated  that  the  arthritis  developed 
after  a  puerperal  infection, 

ArthritlB  Defomuuia  as  a  Chronic  Infection, — During  the  past  few 
years  the  idea  has  been  gaining  ground  that  the  disease  is  of  microbic  origin. 
Satisfactory  evidence  for  this  view  is  not  yet  forthcoming.  Schiiller,  Ban- 
natyne  and  Blaxall,  and  several  French  observers  have  found  micro-organ- 
isms in  the  fluid  of  the  joints.  More  valuable  really  is  the  frequent  asso- 
ciation of  arthritis  deformans  with  previous  acute  infections;  thug  in  James 
Stewart's  cases  there  was  a  history  of  gonorthcea  in  30  per  cent  of  the  males, 
and  in  his  series  of  40  cases  50  per  cent  had  had  previously  some  infectious 
trouble.  Of  late  years  we  have  learned  to  recognize  cases  which  have  fol- 
lowed directly  upon  a  severe  attack  of  influenza. 

The  acute  mode  of  onset  in  some  instances  is  suggestive  of  an  infection. 
The  joints  may  be  red  and  swollen  and  painful,  and  present  the  clinical 
picture  of  an  acute  infective  process. 

And,  lastly,  a  consideration  of  the  form  in  children  described  by  Still 
lends  weight  to  this  view,  particularly  in  the  widespread  enlargement  of 
the  lymph-glands  and  the  swelling  of  the  spleen.  A  number  of  the  very 
best  students  of  the  disease,  as  Baumlcr,  of  Freiburg,  have  accepted  the 
infective  theory  of  origin,  which  is  gaining  adherents,  though  it  still 
lacks  demonstration. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  changes  in  the  joints  differ  essentially 
from  those  of  gout  in  the  absence  of  deposits  of  urate  of  soda,  and  from 
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dironic  rheumatiem  in  the  esiatence  of  extenaive  stmctural  alterations, 
particularly  in  the  cartilages.  We  are  largely  indebted  to  the  magnificent 
work  of  Adams  for  our  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  this  disease.  The 
changes  begin  in  the  cartilages  and  synovial  membranes,  the  cella  of  which 
proliferate.  The  cartilage  covering  the  joint  undergoes  a  peculiar  fibrilla- 
tion, becomes  soft,  and  is  either  absorbed  or  gradually  thinned  by  attri- 
tion, thus  laying  bare  the  ends  of  the  bone,  which  become  smooth,  polished, 
and  ebumated.  At  the  margins,  where  the  pressure  is  less,  the  proliferating 
elements  may  develop  into  irregular  nodules,  which  ossify  and  enlarge  the 
heads  of  the  bones,  forming  osteophytes  which  completely  lock  the  joint. 
The  periosteum  may  also  form  new  bone.  There  is  usually  great  thicken- 
ing of  the  ligaments,  and  finally  complete  anchylosis  results.  This  is  rarely, 
however,  a  true  anchylosis,  but  is  caused  by  the  osteophytes  and  thickened 
ligaments.  There  are  often  hyperostosis  and  increase  in  the  articular  ends 
of  the  bone  in  length  and  thickness.  In  long-standing  cases  and  in  old 
persons  there  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  great  atrophy  of  the  heads  of  the 
affected  bones.  The  spongy  substance  becomes  friable,  and  in  the  hip-joint 
the  wasting  may  reach  such  an  extreme  grade  that  the  articulating  surface 
lies  between  the  trochanters.  This  is  sometimes  called  morbtts  coxfB  smilia. 
The  anatomical  changes  may  lead  to  great  deformity.  The  metacarpal 
joints  are  enlarged  and  thickened,  and  the  fingers  are  deflected  toward  the 
ulnar  side.  The  toes  often  show  a  similar  deflection.  The  exostoses  at  the 
joints  are  known  as  Hay  garth's  nodosities. 

The  radiographs  of  arthritis  deformans  are  very  instructive.  The  clear 
interosseous  spaces  at  the  level  of  the  joints  disappear  early,  the  hyper- 
trophy and  deformity  of  the  articular  extremities,  and  more  particularly 
the  exostoses  at  the  margins,  give  a  very  distinctive  picture  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

The  muscles  become  atrophied,  and  in  some  cases  the  wasting  reaches 
a  high  grade.  Neuritis  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  nerves  about  the 
joints. 

Symptoms. — ^For  convenience  the  forms  may  be  described  as  those 
with  Heberden's  nodes,  general  progressive  arthritis,  the  mono-articular 
form,  the  vertebral  form,  and  the  arthritis  deformans  of  children. 

Hoberden's  Nodes. — In  this  form  the  fingers  are  afEected,  and  "little 
hard  knobs  "  develop  gradually  at  the  sides  of  the  distal  phalanges.  They 
are  much  more  common  in  women  than  in  men.  They  begin  usually  be- 
tween the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  year.  The  subjects  may  have  had  digestive 
troubles  or  gout.  Heberden,  however,  says  "  they  have  no  connection  with 
gout,  being  found  in  persons  who  never  had  it."  In  the  early  stage  the 
joints  may  be  swollen,  tender,  and  slightly  red,  particularly  when  knocked. 
The  attacks  of  pain  and  swelling  may  come  on  in  the  joints  at  long  inter- 
vals or  follow  indiscretion  in  diet.  The  little  tubercles  at  the  sides  of  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  second  phalanx  increase  in  size,  and  give  the  charac- 
teristic appearance  to  the  affection.  The  cartilages  also  become  soft, 
and  the  ends  of  the  bones  ebumated.  Urate  of  soda  is  never  deposited 
(Charcot).  The  condition  is  not  curable;  but  there  is  this  hopeful 
feature — the  subjects  of  these  nodosities  rarely  have  involvement  of  the 
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larger  joints.  They  have  been  regarded,  too,  as  an  indication  of  longevity. 
Charcot  statea  that  in  women  with  these  nodes  eancer  seemB  more  fre- 
quent. 

Qflnenl  Progressive  Fonn.— This  occurs  in  two  varieties,  acut«  and 
chronic.  The  acute  form  may  reeemble,  at  its  outset,  ordinary  articular 
rheumatism.  There  is  involvement  of  many  jointe;  swelling,  particularly 
of  the  synovial  sheaths  end  burss;  not  often  redness;  but  there  is  mod- 
erate fever.  Howard  describee  this  coudition  as  most  frequent  in  young 
women  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age,  often  in  connection  with  recent 
deliver}',  lactation,  or  rapid  child-bearing.  Acute  cases  may  develop  at 
the  menopause.  It  may  also  come  on  in  children.  "  These  patients  suffer 
in  their  general  health,  become  weak,  pale,  depressed  in  spirits,  and  lose 
flesh.  In  several  cases  of  this  form  marked  intervals  of  improvement  have 
occurred;  the  local  disease  has  ceased  to  progress,  and  tolerable  comfort 
has  been  experienced  perhaps  until  pregnancy,  delivery,  or  lactation  again 
determines  a  fresh  outbreak  of  the  disease." 

The  chronic  form  is  by  far  the  most  common.  The  joints  are  usually 
involved  symmetrically.  The  first  symptoms  are  pain  on  movement  and 
slight  swelling,  which  may  be  in  the  joint  itaelf  or  in  the  peri-articular 
sheaths.  In  some  cases  the  effusion  is  marked,  in  others  slight.  The  local 
conditions  vary  greatly,  and  periods  of  improvement  alternate  with  attacks 
of  swelling,  redness,  and  pain.  At  first  only  one  or  two  joints  are  affected; 
usually  the  joints  of  the  hands,  then  the  knees  and  feet;  gradually  other 
articulations  are  involved,  and  in  extreme  cases  every  joint  in  the  body 
ie  affected.  Pain  is  an  extremely  variable  symptom.  Some  cases  pro- 
ceed to  the  most  extreme  deformity  without  it;  in  others  the  suffering  is 
very  great,  particularly  at  night  and  during  exacerbations  of  the  disease. 
There  are  cases  in  which  pain  of  an  agonizing  character  is  an  almost  con- 
stant symptom,  requiring  for  years  the  use  of  morphia. 

Gradually  the  shape  of  the  joints  is  greatly  altered,  partly  by  the  pres- 
ence of  osteophytes,  partly  by  the  great  thickening  of  the  capsular  liga- 
ments, and  still  more  by  the  retraction  of  the  muscles.  In  moving  the 
affected  joint  crepitation  can  be  felt,  due  to  the  eburnation  of  the  articular 
surfaces,  intimately  the  joints  become  completely  locked,  not  by  a  true 
bony  anchylosis,  but  by  the  osteophytes  which  form  around  the  articular 
surfaces,  like  ring-bone  in  horses.  There  is  also  a  spurious  anchylosis, 
caused  by  the  thickening  of  the  capsular  ligaments  and  fibrous  adhesions. 
The  muscles  about  the  joints  undergo  import;ant  changes.  Atrophy  from 
disuse  gradually  supervenes,  and  contractures  tend  to  flex  the  thigh  upon 
the  abdomen  and  the  leg  upon  the  thigh.  There  are  cases  with  rapid 
muscular  wasting,  symmetrical  involvement  of  the  joints,  increased  reflexes, 
and  trophic  changes,  which  strongly  suggest  a  central  origin.  Numbness, 
tingling,  pigmentation  or  glossiness  of  the  skin,  and  onychia  may  be  pres- 
ent. In  extreme  cases  the  patient  is  completely  helpless,  and  lies  on  one 
side  with  the  less  drawn  up,  the  anus  fixed,  and  all  the  articulations  of  the 
extremities  looked.  Fortunately,  it  often  happens  in  these  severe  general 
cases  that  the  joints  of  the  hand  are  not  so  much  affected,  and  the  patient 
may  be  able  to  knit  or  to  write,  though  unable  to  walk  or  to  use  the  arms. 
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In  vuaij  cases,  after  involring  two  or  three  jointB,  the  disease  becomes  ar- 
rested, and  no  further  development  occurs.  It  may  be  limited  to  the 
wrists,  or  to  the  knees  and  wrists,  or  to  the  knees  and  ankles.  A  majority 
of  the  patients  finttllj  reach  a  quiescent  stage,  in  which  they  are  free  from 
pain  and  enjoy  excellent  health,  suffering  only  from  the  inconvenience 
and  crippling  necessarily  associated  with  the  disease.  Coincident  affec- 
tions are  not  uncommon.  In  the  active  stage  the  patients  are  often  anemic 
and  suffer  from  dyspepsia,  which  may  recur  at  intervals.  There  is  no  tend- 
ency to  involvement  of  the  heart. 

The  puti&l  or  moniMrtieidar  form  affects  chiefly  old  persons,  and  is 
seen  particularly  in  the  hip,  the  knee,  the  spinal  column,  or  shoulder.  It 
is,  in  its  anatomical  features,  identical  with  the  general  disease.  In  the 
hip  and  shoulder  the  muscles  early  show  wasting,  and  in  the  hip  the  con- 
dition ultimately  becomes  that  already  described  as  morbus,  coxa  senilis. 
These  cases  seem  not  infrequently  to  follow  an  injury.  They  differ  from  the 
polyarticular  form  in  occurring  chiefly  in  men  and  at  a  later  period  of  life. 

The  Vertebral  Porni.^There  is  a  progressive  anchylosis  of  the  verte- 
bne,  causing  rigidity  of  the  spine — "  poker-back  " — spondylitis  deformans. 
There  are  two  varieties.  In  one  {von  Bechterew),  in  which  the  disease  may 
follow  trauma  or  be  hereditary,  the  spine  alone  is  involved,  and  there  are 
pronounced  nerve-root  symptoms — pain,  ansesthesia,  atrophy  of  muscles,  and 
ascending  degeneration  in  the  cord;  in  the  other— Striim  pell -Marie  type — 
the  hip  and  shoulder  joints  may  be  involved  {spondylose  rhizomelique),  and 
the  nervous  symptoms  are  less  prominent.  I  believe  they  are  both  forms 
of  arthritis  deformans,  and  should  neither  be  regarded  nor  described  as 
separate  diseases.  The  cases  are  more  frequent  in  males  than  in  females; 
the  onset  may  be  in  the  upper  or  in  the  lower  part  of  the  spine.  It  may 
be  limited  to  the  neck.  There  is  gradually  induced  complete  immobility, 
with  some  kyphosis.  The  other  joints  may  not  be  affected,  or  the  hips  and 
shoulders  may  be  anchyloscd.  The  ribs  are  fixed,  the  thorax  immobile, 
and  the  breathing  abdominal.  Pressure  on  the  nerve-roots  may  cause  great 
pain,  panesthesia,  and  atrophy  of  muscles.  Yon  Bechterew  thinks  that 
the  disease  begins  as  a  meningitis,  leads  to  compression  of  the  nerve-roots, 
loss  of  function  of  the  spinal  muscles,  atrophy  of  the  intervertebral  disks, 
and  gradually  anchylosis  of  the  spines.  Seguin  reported  three  children  in 
one  family. 

ArUuitlB  Defonnans  in  Children. — Some  examples  certainly  resemble 
closely  the  disease  in  adults.  In  others  there  are  very  striking  differences. 
A  very  interesting  variety  has  been  differentiated  by  George  F.  Still,  in 
which  the  general  enlargement  of  the  joints  is  associated  with  swelling  of 
the  lymph-glands  and  of  the  spleen.  He  has  studied  33  cases  of  this  char- 
acter. The  following  are  among  the  more  striking  peculiarities:  The 
onset-  is  almost  always  before  the  second  dentition.  Girls  are  more  fre- 
quently affected  than  boys.  The  symptoms  complained  of  are  usually  slight 
stiffness  in  one  or  two  joints;  gradually  others  become  involved.  The  onset 
may  be  more  acute  with  fever,  or  even  with  chills.  The  enlargement  of 
the  joints  is  due  rather  to  a  general  thickening  of  the  soft  tiseucs  than  to 
a  bony  enlargement.     There  is  no  bony  grating.     The  limitation  of  move- 
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Dient  may  be  extreme,  owing  to  the  fixation  of  the  joints,  and  there  may 
be  much  muscular  wasting.  The  enlargement  of  the  lymph-glands  is  most 
striking,  and  may  be  general;  even  the  supratrochlear  glands  may  be  as 
large  as  hazel-nuts.  They  increase  with  the  fever.  The  edge  of  the  spleen 
can  usually  be  felt  below  the  costal  margin.  Sweating  is  often  profuse 
and  there  may  be  anemia,  but  heart  complications  are  rare.  The  chil- 
dren look  puny  and  generally  show  arrest  of  development. 

DiagnOBla. — Arthritis  deformans  in  an  advanced  stage  can  rarely  be 
mistaken  for  either  rheumatism  or  gout.  Early  cases  are  difficult  or  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  from  chronic  rheumatism.  It  is  important  to  distin- 
guish from  the  mono-articular  form  the  local  arthritis  of  the  shoulder- joint 
which  is  characterized  by  pain,  thickening  of  the  capsule  and  of  the  liga- 
ments, wasting  of  the  shoulder-girdle  muscles,  and  sometimes  by  neuritis. 
This  is  an  affection  which  is  quite  distinct  from  arthritis  deformans,  and  is, 
moreover,  in  a  majority  of  cases  curable. 

Treatment. ^)nce  established,  the  disease  is  rarely  curable.  After 
attacking  two  or  three  joints  it  may  he  arrested.  Too  often  it  is  a  slow, 
but  progressive,  crippling  of  the  joints,  with  a  disability  that  makes  the 
disease  one  of  the  most  terrible  of  human  afflictions. 

In  the  acute  febrile  form,  usually  mistaken  for  rheumatic  fever,  moder- 
ate doses  of  the  salicylates  should  be  given,  and  the  joints  require  the 
local  measures  mentioned  in  the  section  on  acute  rheumatism. 

The  treatment  of  the  ordinary  form  may  be  considered  under: 

(1)  Medicinal. — No  single  remedy  is  of  special  value.  General  tonics 
are  indicated.  Arsenic  in  full  doses  is  helpful  in  aome  cases.  Potassium 
iodide  is  useful  in  the  form  with  much  periarthritis. 

(2)  General  Hygiene  and  Diet. — The  disease  is  one  of  progressive  debil- 
ity, and  measures  of  a  supporting  character  are  indicated.  Fresh  air  and 
careful  attention  to  personal  hygiene  are  most  essential.  The  question 
of  diet  is  of  the  first  importance.  There  is  one  rule — let  the  patient  eat 
all  the  good  food  she  can  digest.  So  many  persons  are  afflicted  not  only 
with  the  disease,  but  reduced  by  dieting,  that  I  often  find  "  full  diet "  the 
best  prescription.  One  has  to  remember  that  gastro-intestinal  disturb- 
ances are  common  in  the  disease. 

(3)  Hydrolkerapy. — ^Early  and  thorough  treatment  at  the  thermal 
springs  offers  the  best  hope  of  arresting  the  progress.  The  Hot  Springs, 
Bath  County,  Va.,  and  the  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  in  this  country,  and  those  of 
Bath,  England,  give  very  good  results.  Much  may  be  effected  at  home  by 
hot-air  bathe,  hot  baths,  and  compresses  at  night  to  the  tender  joints. 

(4)  Local  Treatment. — Massage,  carefully  given,  reduces  the  periarticu- 
lar infiltrations,  increases  the  mobility  of  stiffened  joints,  and,  roost  impor- 
tant of  all,  prevents  the  atrophy  of  the  muscles  adjacent  to  the  affected 
joints.  The  hot-air  treatment,  thoroughly  carried  out,  helps  many  cases, 
and  should  bo  given  a  trial. 

And  lastly,  surgical  measures  may  be  needed.  The  thermo-cautery  is 
most  useful  in  relieving  the  pain  and  in  lessening  the  ligamentous  thicken- 
ing. Repeated  applications  are  helpful  along  the  spine  in  the  spondylitis 
deformans,  Goldthwaite  and  others  have  reported  good  results  from  the 
breaking  up  of  adhesions  and  the  use  of  orthopEedic  appliances. 
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II.  CHRONIC    RHEUMATISM. 


'EitiolOfsy, — This  affection  may  follow  an  acute  or  subacute  attack,  but 
more  commonly  comes  on  insidiously  in  persons  who  have  passed  the 
middle  period  of  life.  In  my  experieoce  it  is  extremely  rare  as  a  sequence 
of  acute  rheumatism.  It  is  most  common  among  the  poor,  particularly 
washer-women,  day-laborers,  and  those  whose  occupation  exposes  them  to 
cold  and  damp. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  synovial  membranes  are  injected,  but  there 
is  usually  not  much  effusion.  The  capsule  and  ligaments  of  the  joints  are 
thickened,  and  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  in  the  neighborhood  undergo 
similar  alterations,  so  that  the  free  play  of  the  joint  is  greatly  impaired. 
In  long-standing  cases  the  cartilages  also  undergo  changes,  and  may  show 
erosions.  Even  in  cases  with  the  severest  symptomB,  the  joint  may  be 
very  slightly  altered  in-  appearance.  Important  changes  take  place  in  the 
muscles  and  nerves  adjacent  to  chronically  inflamed  joints,  particularly 
in  the  mono-articular  lesions  ol  the  shoulder  or  hip.  MuEcular  atrophy 
supervenes  partly  from  disuse,  partly  through  nervous  influences,  either 
centric  or  reffez  (Vulpian),  or  as  a  result  of  peripheral  neuritis.  In  some 
cases  when  the  joint  is  much  distended  the  wasting  may  be  due  to  pressure, 
either  on  the  muscles  themselves  or  on  the  vessels  supplying  them. 

Symptoms. — Stiffness  and  pain  are  the  chief  features  of  chronic 
rheumatism.  The  latter  is  very  liable  to  exacerbations,  especially  dur- 
ing changes  in  the  weather.  The  joints  may  be  tender  to  the  touch  and  a 
little  swollen,  but  are  seldom  reddened.  As  a  rule,  many  joints  are  affected; 
but  there  are  instances  in  which  the  disease  is  confined  to  one  shoulder, 
knee,  or  hip.  The  stiffness  and  pain  are  more  marked  after  rest,  and  as  the 
day  advances  the  joints  may,  with  exertion,  become  much  more  supple. 
The  general  health  may  not  be  seriously  impaired.  The  disease  is  not  im- 
mediately dangerous.  Anchylosis  may  occur,  and  ultimately  the  joints 
may  become  much  distorted.  In  many  instances,  particularly  those  in 
-which  the  pain  is  severe,  the  general  health  may  be  seriously  involved  and 
the  subjects  become  anajmic  and  very  apt  to  suffer  with  neuralgia  and  dys- 
pepsia. Valvular  lesions,  due  to  slow  sclerotic  changes,  are  not  uncommon. 
They  are  associated  with,  not  dependent  upon,  the  articular  disease. 

The  prognosis  is  not  favorable,  as  a  majority  of  the  cases  resist  all  meth- 
ods of  treatment.  It  is,  however,  a  disease  which  persists  indefinitely,  and 
does  not  necessarily  shorten  life. 

Treatment. — Internal  remedies  are  of  little  service.  It  is  important 
to  maintain  the  digestive  functions  and  to  keep  the  general  health  at  a 
high  standard.  Potassium  iodide,  sarsaparilla,  and  guaiacum  are  some- 
times beneficial.    The  salicylates  are  nselesB. 

Local  treatment  is  very  beneficial.  "  Firing  "  with  the  Paquelin  cautery 
relieves  the  pain,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  beat  form  of  counter-irritation. 
Massage,  with  passive  motion,  helps  to  reduce  swelling,  and  prevents  anchy- 
losis. It  is  particularly  useful  in  cases  which  are  associated  with  atrophy 
of  the  muscles.    Electricity  is  not  of  much  benefit.     Climatic  treatment 
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is  very  adTantageous.  Many  eaeee  are  greatly  helped  by  prolonged  reai- 
denee  in  southern  Europe  or  Southern  California,  Kich  patienta  shonld 
always  winter  in  the  South,  and  in  this  way  aYoid  the  cold,  damp  weather. 
Hydrotherapeutic  measures  are  specially  beneficial  in  chronic  rhenma- 
tism.  Great  relief  is  afforded  by  wrapping  the  affected  joints  in  cold  cloths, 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  blanket,  and  protected  with  oiled  silk.  The 
Turkish  bath  is  useful,  but  the  full  benefit  of  this  treatment  is  rarely  seen 
except  at  bathing  establishments.  The  hot  alkaline  waters  are  particularly 
useful,  and  a  residence  at  the  Hot  Springs  of  Virginia,  Arkansas,  or  Santa 
Koealia,  Mexico,  or  at  Banff,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  will  sometimes  cure  even  obstinate  cases. 


III.    MUSCULAR    RHEUMATISM  {Myalgia). 

Deflnitloil. — A  painful  affection  of  the  voluntary  muscles  and  of  the 
fasciie  and  periosteum  to  which  they  are  attached.  The  affection  has  re- 
ceived various  names,  according  to  its  seat,  as  torticollis,  lumbago,  pleuro- 
dynia, etc. 

Etiology. — The  attacks  follow  cold  and  exposure,  the  usual  conditions 
favorable  to  the  development  of  rheumatism.  It  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  muscular  tissues  are  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Many  writers  claim, 
perhaps  correctly,  that  it  is  a  neuralgia  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  mus- 
cles. Until  our  knowledge  is  more  accurate,  however,  it  may  be  considered 
under  the  rheumatic  affections. 

It  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  men,  particularly  those  exposed  to 
cold  and  whose  occupations  are  laborious.  It  is  apt  to  follow  exposure  to 
a  draught  of  air,  as  from  an  open  window  in  a  railway  carriage.  A  sudden 
chilling  after  heavy  exertion  may  also  bring  on  an  attack  of  lumbago. 
Persons  of  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  habit  are  certainly  more  prone  to  this 
affection.  One  attack  renders  an  individual  more  liable  to  another.  It  is 
usually  acute,  but  may  become  subacute  or  even  chronic. 

Symptoms. — The  affection  is  entirely  local.  The  constitutional  dis- 
turbance is  slight,  and,  even  in  severe  cases,  there  may  be  no  fever.  Pain 
is  a  prominent  symptom.  It  may  he  constant,  or  may  occur  only  when 
the  muscles  are  drawn  into  certain  positions.  It  may  be  a  dull  ache,  like 
the  pain  of  a  bruise,  or  sharp,  severe,  and  cramp-like.  It  is  often  sufficiently 
intense  to  cause  the  patient  to  cry  out.  Pressure  on  the  affected  part  usually 
gives  relief.  As  a  rule,  myalgia  is  a  transient  affection,  lasting  from  a  few 
hours  to  a  few  days.  Occasionally  it  is  prolonged  for  several  weeks.  It  is 
very  apt  to  recur. 

The  following  are  the  principal  varieties: 

(1)  Lumbago,  one  of  the  most  common  and  painful  forma,  affects  the 
muscles  of  the  loins  and  their  tendinous  attachments.  It  occurs  chiefly  in 
workingmen.  It  comes  on  suddenly,  and  in  very  severe  cases  completely 
incapacitates  the  patient,  who  may  be  unable  to  turn  in  bed  or  to  rise  from 
the  sitting  posture. 

(2)  Stiff  neok  or  tortieolUs  affects  the  muscles  of  the  antero-lateral 
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Te^on  of  the  neck.  It  is  very  commoD,  and  occurs  most  frequently  in 
the  young.  The  patient  holds  the  head  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  rotates 
the  whole  body  in  attempting  to  turn  it.  Usually  the  attack  is  confined  to 
one  eide.    The  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  neck  may  also  be  affected. 

(3)  Flenrodynia  involves  the  intercostal  muscles  on  one  side,  and  in 
some  instances  the  pectorals  and  serratus  magnns.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  painful  form  of  the  disease,  as  the  chest  cannot  be  at  rest.  It  is  more 
common  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side.  A  deep  breath,  or  coughing, 
causes  very  intense  pain,  and  the  respiratory  movements  are  restricted  on 
the  affected  side.  There  may  be  pain  on  pressure,  sometimes  over  a  very 
limited  area.  It  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish  from  intercostal  neuralgia, 
ia  which  affection,  however,  the  pain  is  usually  more  circumscribed  and 
paroxysmal,  and  there  are  tender  points  along  the  course  of  the  nerves. 
It  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  pleurisy,  but  careful  physical  examination 
readily  distinguishes  between  the  two  affections. 

(4)  Among  other  forms  which  may  be  mentioned  are  nphalodynia, 
affecting  the  muscles  of  the  head^  Bcapldodyilia,  omodynift,  and  dorsodTllla, 
affecting  the  muscles  about  the  shoulder  and  upper  part  of  the  back.  My- 
algia may  also  occur  in  the  abdominal  muscles  and  in  the  muscles  of  the 
extremities. 

Treatment. — Rest  of  the  affected  muscles  is  of  the  first  importance. 
Strapping  the  side  will  sometimes  completely  relieve  pleurodynia.  No 
belief  is  more  widespread  among  the  public  than  in  the  efficacy  of  porous 
plasters  for  muscular  pains  of  all  sorts,  particularly  those  about  the  trunk. 
If  the  pain  is  severe  and  agonizing,  a  hypodermic  of  morphia  gives  im- 
mediate relief.  For  lumbago  acupuncture  is,  in  acute  cases,  the  most  effi- 
cient treatment.  Needles  of  from  three  to  four  inches  in  length  (ordinary 
bonnet-needles,  sterilized,  will  do)  are  thrust  into  the  lumbar  muscles  at 
the  seat  of  the  pain,  and  withdrawn  after  five  or  ten  minutes.  In  many 
instances  the  relief  is  immediate,  and  I  can  corroborate  fully  the  state- 
ments of  Ringer,  who  taught  me  this  practice,  ae  to  its  extraordinary  and 
prompt  efficacy  in  many  instances.  The  constant  current  is  sometimes 
Tcry  beneficial.  In  many  forms  of  myalgia  the  thenno-cautery  gives  great 
relief.  In  obstinate  cases  blisters  may  be  tried.  Hot  fomentations  are 
soothing,  and  at  the  outset  a  Turkish  bath  may  cut  short  the  attack.  In 
chronic  cases  potassium  iodide  may  be  used,  and  both  guaiacum  and  sul- 
phur have  been  strongly  recommended.  Persona  subject  to  this  affec- 
tion should  be  warmly  clothed,  and  avoid,  if  possible,  exposure  to  cold 
and  damp.  In  gouty  persons  the  diet  should  be  restricted  and  the  alkaline 
mineral  waters  taken  freely.  Large  doses  of  nux  vomica  are  sometimes 
beneficial. 

rV.    GOUT    IPodoffra). 

Definition. — A  nutritional  disorder,  one  factor  of  which  is  an  ex- 
cessive fonnation  of  uric  acid,  characterized  clinically  by  attacks  of  acute 
arthritis,  by  the  gradual  deposition  of  sodium  urate  in  and  about  the  joints, 
sod  by  the  occurrence  of  irregular  constitutional  symptoms. 
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Etiology. — The  precise  nature  of  the  disturbance  in  metabolism  iB 
not  known.  There  is  probably  defective  oxidation  of  the  foodstuffa,  com- 
bined with  imperfect  elimination  of  the  waste  products  of  the  body. 

Among  important  etiological  factors  in  gout  are  the  following: 

(a)  Hereditary  /n/i«e«cM.— Statistica  show  that  in  from  50  to  60  per 
cent  of  all  cases  the  disease  existed  in  the  parents  or  grandparents.  The 
transmisaioD  is  supposed  to  be  more  marked  from  the  male  side.  Cases 
with  a  strong  hereditary  taint  have  been  known  to  develop  before  puberty. 
The  disease  has  been  seen  even  in  infants  at  the  breast.  Males  are  more 
subject  to  the  disease  than  females.  It  rarely  develops  before  the  thirtieth 
year,  and  in  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  the  first  manifestations  appear 
before  the  age  of  fifty,  (b)  Alcohol  is  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  etiology 
of  the  disease.  Fermented  liquors  favor  its  development  much  mora  than 
distilled  spirits,  and  it  prevails  most  extensively  in  conntriee  like  England 
and  Germany,  which  consume  the  most  beer  and  ale.  The  lighter  beers 
used  in  this  country  are  much  less  liable  to  produce  gout  than  the  heavier 
English  and  Scotch  ales,  (c)  Food  plays  a  roU  equal  in  importance  to  that 
of  alcohol.  Overeating  without  active  bodily  exereise  is  regarded  as  a  very 
special  predisposing  cause.  A  form  of  gouty  dyspepsia  has  been  described. 
A  robust  and  active  digestion  is,  however,  often  met  in  gouty  persons. 
Gout  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  rich.  In  England  the  combination 
of  poor  food,  defective  hygiene,  and  an  excessive  consumption  of  malt 
liquors  makes  the  "  poor  man's  gout "  a  common  affection,  (d)  Lead. 
Garrod  has  shown  that  workers  in  lead  are  specially  prone  to  gout.  In  30 
per  cent  of  the  hospital  cases  the  patients  had  been  painters  or  workers  in 
lead.  The  association  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  tiie  production  by  this 
poison  of  arterio-sclerosis  and  chronic  nephritis.  Chronic  lead-poisoning 
is  here  frequently  associated  with  arterio-sclerosis  and  contracted  kidneys, 
but  lead-gout  is  comparatively  rare.  Gouty  deposits  are,  however,  to  be 
found  in  the  big-toe  joint  and  in  the  kidneys  in  cases  of  chronic  plumbism. 

The  nature  of  gout  is  unknown.  That  there  is  faulty  metabolism,  asso- 
ciated in  some  very  special  way  with  the  chemistry  of  uric  acid,  we  know, 
but  nothing  more.  The  remainder  is  theory,  awaiting  refutation  or  con- 
firmation. The  conditions  of  life  favorable  to  the  development  of  gout  are 
present  in  too  many  of  us  after  the  middle  period  of  life — more  fuel  in  the 
form  of  meat  and  drink  than  the  machine  needs.  G.  B.  Balfour  put  it  well 
when  he  says;  "  The  gouty  diathesis  is  only  a  comprehensive  term  for  all 
those  changes  in  the  character  and  composition  of  the  blood  induced  by 
the  evils  of  civilization — deficient  exercise  and  excess  of  nutriment.  ,  .  . 
Gout,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  name  given  to  all  those  modifications  of  our 
metabolism  caused  by  the  gouty  diathesis,  as  well  as  to  all  the  ssTnptoma 
to  which  those  modifications  give  rise." 

The  views  regarding  uric  acid  and  its  relation  to  gout  are  very  nu- 
merous. 

Garrod  holds  that  with  lessened  alkalinity  of  the  blood  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  uric  acid,  due  chiefly  to  diminished  elimination.  He  attrib- 
utes the  deposition  of  the  sodinm  urate  to  the  diminished  alkalinity  of  the 
plasma,  which  is  unable  to  hold  it  in  solution.    In  an  acute  parozysm  there 
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is  an  accumTilatioii  of  the  nratcB  in  the  blood,  and  the  inflammstioD  is 
cauBed  by  their  sudden  deposit  in  crystalliiie  form  about  the  joint. 

Haig  thinks  that  there  is  no  increased  formation  of  uric  acid  in  gout, 
but  that  the  blood  is  less  alkaline  than  normal,  and  leas  able  to  hold  the 
uric  acid  or  its  salts  in  solution. 

According  to  Sir  WUIiam  Roberts,  there  are  three  compounds  of  uric 
acid  (HjO) — the  neutral  urate,  M,ti,  injrhich  the  metal  replaces  all  the 
displaceable  hjdrogen;  the  biurate,  MHU,  in  which  half  the  djaplaceaWe 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  the  metal;  and  the  quadriurate,  H,t}MHU,  in  which 
one-fourth  of  the  displaceable  hydrogen  of  two  molecules  is  replaced  by  the 
metal.  The  neutral  urates  do  not  exist  in  the  body;  the  biurate  only  as 
biurate  of  soda  in  gouty  concretions.  The  quadriurate  is  the  form  in  which 
uric  acid  circulates  in  the  blood  and  is  excreted  in  the  urine.  It  is  quite 
soluble.  In  the  gouty  state,  either  from  deficient  action  of  the  kidneys  or 
from  over-production  of  urates,  the  quadriurate  sccumulatee  in  the  blood. 
The  detained  quadriurate,  circulating  in  a  medium  rich  in  sodium  carbonate, 
takes  up  an  additional  atom  of  the  base  and  is  converted  into  the  biurate. 
The  biurate  is  less  soluble  and  less  easily  excreted  by  the  kidneys.  It  conse- 
quently accumulates  in  the  blood  and  exists  first  in  a  gelatinous  and  later 
in  the  almost  insoluble  crystalline  form.  Then  precipitation  is  imminent 
or  actually  takes  place.  This  is  apt  to  occur  where  the  circulation  is  poor 
and  the  temperature  tow,  and  in  regions  in  which  the  lymph  contains  a 
relatively  high  percentage  of  sodium  chloride,  as  in  the  synovial  sheaths. 
Although  this  theory  is  very  plausible,  yet  the  work  of  Tunnicliffe  and 
Rosenheim  shows  that  there  are  objections  to  it. 

Levison  (Die  Harnsaurcdiathese,  Berlin,  1893)  adopts  Horbaczewski'a 
views  that  the  uric  acid  is  related  especially  to  the  nucteins  of  the  body, 
and  is  derived  in  great  part  from  the  destruction  of  the  white  blood-<M>r- 
puscles,  the  excretion  increasing  part  passu  with  the  intensity  of  the  leuco- 
cytosis.  While  this  is  true  in  many  diseases,  oa  in  pneumonia,  Richter,  in  a 
careful  study,  has  shown  that  there  are  important  exceptions. 

Gbstein  thinks  that  the  first  change  is  a  nutritive  tissue  disturbance, 
vhieh  leads  to  necrosis,  and  in  the  necrotic  areas  the  urates  are  deposited 
— a  view  which  has  been  modified  by  von  Noorden,  who  holds  that  a  spe- 
cial ferment  leads  to  the  tissue  change,  to  which  the  deposit  of  the  urates 
is  secondary. 

Eolisch  believes  that  gout  is  due  to  the  actios  of  the  xanthin  bases. 
He  holds  that  they  are  increased  in  gout,  because,  he  thinks,  the  kidneys 
are  diseased  and  unable  to  convert  the  nucleic  acid  derivatives  into  uric 
acid  in  sufficient  amounts.  Garrod  and  Luff  also  both  hold  that  uric  acid 
is  normally  produced  only  in  the  kidneys.  Latham  also  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  final  formation  of  uric  acid  takes  place  in  the  kidneys,  where  it 
is  produced  by  the  union  of  substances  formed  in  the  liver  and  conveyed 
to  them  by  the  blood  current.  The  question  of  the  final  seat  of  the 
formation  of  uric  acid  is  still  unsolved;  experimental  research  has  as  yet 
failed  to  give  uniform  results. 

CuUen  held  that  gout  was  primarily  an  afFection  of  the  nervous  system. 
On  this  nervous  theory  of  gout  there  is  a  basic,  arthritic  stock — a  diathetic 
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h&bit,  of  which  gout  and  theviiuatiem  are  two  distinct  branches.  The 
gouty  diatlieeis  is  expressed  in  (a)  a  neurosis  of  the  nerve-centres,  which 
may  be  inherited  or  acquired;  and  (6)  "a  peculiar  incapacity  for  normal 
elaboration  within  the  whole  body,  not  merely  in  the  liver  or  in  one  or  two 
organs,  of  food,  whereby  uric  acid  is  formed  at  times  in  excess,  or  is  in- 
capable of  being  duly  transformed  into  more  soluble  and  less  noxious 
products  "  (Duckworth).  The  explosive  neuroses  and  the  influence  of  de- 
pressing circumstances,  physical  or  mental,  point  strongly  to  the  part 
played  by  the  nervous  system  in  the  disease.  The  recents  works  of  Duck- 
worth and  William  Ewart  may  be  consulted  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  vari- 
ous theories  on  the  nature  of  gout. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  blood  is  stated  to  have  an  excess  of  uric 
acid.  It  may  be  obtained  from  the  blood-serum  by  the  method  known  as 
Qarrod's  uric-acid  thread  experiment,  or  from  the  serum  obtained  from  a 
blister.  To  5  ij  of  serum  add  di  v~vj  of  acetic  acid  in  a  watch-glass.  A 
thread  immersed  in  this  mayshow  in  a  few  hours  an  incrustation  of  uric  acid. 
The  experiment  is  rarely  successful  even  in  cases  of  manifest  gout.  This 
excess,  also,  is  not  peculiar  to  gout,  but  occurs  in  leuksemia  and  chlorosis. 

In  1894  Neusser  described  a  pecnliar  black  granulation  over  and  about 
the  nuclei  of  the  leucocytes  in  the  blood  of  gouty  patients.  He  termed  them 
"  perinuclear  basophilic  granules,"  and  demonstrated  them  by  using  a  modi- 
fied Ehrlich's  triacid  mixture.  They  were  particularly  numerous  about  the 
nuclei  of  the  mononuclear  leucocytes.  He  believed  that  they  were  of  the 
nature  of  a  nucleo-albumin,  and  claimed  that  cases  showing  them  eliminated 
uric  acid  in  excess.  He  held  that  these  granules  constituted  the  mother 
substance  from  which  the  uric  acid  was  formed,  and  that  their  presence 
was  strongly  indicative  of  a  uratic  or  gouty  diathesis.  Subsequent  work 
by  Futcher  and  others  seems  to  have  shown  that  there  is  no  association 
between  the  abundance  of  these  granules  and  the  elimination  of  uric  acid 
or  of  the  total  alloxuric  bodies. 

The  important  changes  are  in  the  articular  tissues.  The  first  joint  of 
the  great  toe  is  most  frequently  involved;  then  the  ankles,  knees,  and  the 
small  joints  of  the  hands  and  wrists.  The  deposits  may  be  in  all  the  joints 
of  the  lower  limbs  and  absent  from  those  of  the  upper  limbs  (Xorman 
Moore).  If  death  takes  place  during  an  acute  paroxysm,  there  are  signs 
of  inflammation,  hypertemia,  swelling  of  the  ligamentous  tissues,  and  of 
effusion  into  the  joint.  The  primary  change,  according  to  Ebstein,  is  a 
local  necrosis,  due  to  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  urates  in  the  blood.  This 
is  seen  in  the  cartilage  and  other  articular  tissues  in  which  the  nutritional 
currents  are  slow.  His  and  Mordhorst  hold  that  the  deposition  of  the 
urates  is  primary,  and  that  the  tissue  necrosis  takes  place  as  a  result  of  this 
deposit.  In  these  areas  of  coagulation  necrosis  the  reaction  is  always  acid 
and  the  neutral  urates  are  deposited  in  crystalline  form,  as  insoluble  acid 
urates.  The  articular  cartilages  are  first  involved.  The  gouty  deposit  may 
be  uniform,  or  in  small  areas.  Though  it  looks  superficial,  the  deposit  is 
invariably  interstitial  and  covered  by  a  thin  lamina  of  cartilage.  The  de- 
posit is  thickest  at  the  part  most  distant  from  the  circulation.  The  liga- 
ments and  fibro-cartilage  ultimately  become  involved  and  are  infiltrated 
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■with  chalky  deposits,  the  so-called  chalk-stoiiee,  or  tophi.  These  are  usually 
covered  by  skin;  but  in  some  cases,  particularly  in  the  metacarpo-phalangeai 
articulations,  this  ulcerates  and  the  chalk-stones  appear  externally.  The 
synovial  fluid  may  also  contain  crystals.  In  very  long-atanding  cases,  owing 
to  an  excessive  deposit,  the  joint  becomes  immobile.  The  marginal  out- 
jTTOwtha  in  gouty  arthritis  are  true  exostoses  (Wynne).  The  cartilage  of 
the  ear  may  contain  tophi,  which  are  seen  as  whitish  nodules  at  the  margin 
of  the  helix.  The  cartilages  of  the  nose,  eyelids,  and  larynx  are  leas  fre- 
quently affected. 

Of  changes  in  the  internal  organs,  those  in  the  renal  and  vascular  sys- 
tems are  the  most  important.  The  kidney  changes  beUeved  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  gout  are:  (a)  A  deposit  of  urates  chiefly  in  the  region  of  the 
papillffi.  This,  however,  is  less  common  than  is  usually  supposed.  Norman 
Moore  found  it  in  only  12  out  of  80  cases.  The  apices  of  the  pyramids  show 
lines  of  whitish  deposit.  On  microscopical  examination  the  material  is  seen 
to  be  largely  in  the  intertubular  tissue.  In  some  instances,  however,  the 
deposit  seems  to  be  both  in  the  tissue  and  in  the  tubules.  Ebstein  has  de- 
scribed and  figured  areas  of  necrosis  in  both  cortex  and  medulla,  in  the 
interior  of  which  were  crystalline  deposits  of  urate  of  soda.  The  presence 
of  these  uratic  concretions  at  the  apices  of  the  pyramids  is  not  a  positive 
indication  of  gout.  They  are  not  infrequent  in  this  country,  in  which  gout 
ie  rare,  (b)  An  interstitial  nephritis,  either  the  ordinary  "  contracted  kid- 
ney "  or  the  art erio-Bcl erotic  form,  neither  of  which  are  in  any  way  dis- 
tinctive. It  is  not  possible  to  say  in  a  given  case  that  the  condition  has 
been  due  to  gout  unless  marked  evidences  of  the  disease  coexist. 

The  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  of  the  big  toe  should  be  carefully  ex- 
amined, as  it  may  show  typical  lesions  of  gout  without  any  outward  token 
of  arthritis. 

Arterio-sclerosia  is  a  very  constant  lesion.  With  it  the  heart,  particu- 
larly the  left  ventricle,  is  found  hypertrophied.  According  to  some  authors, 
concretions  of  urate  of  soda  may  occur  on  the  valves. 

Changes  in  the  respiratory  system  are  rare.  Deposits  have  been  found 
in  the  vocal  cords,  and  uric-acid  crystals  have  been  met  in  the  sputa  of  a 
gouty  patient  (J.  W.  Moore).  Emphysema  ie  a  very  constant  condition 
in  old  cases. 

Symptoms. — Gout  is  usually  divided  into  acute,  chronic,  and  irregu- 
lar forms. 

Aontfl  Qont. — Premonitory  symptoms  are  common — twinges  of  pain  in 
the  small  joints  of  the  hands  or  feet,  nocturnal  restlessness,  irritability  of 
temper,  and  dyspepsia.  The  urine  is  acid,  scanty,  and  high-colored.  It 
deposits  urates  on  cooling,  and  there  may  be,  according  to  Garrod,  tran- 
sient albuminuria.  There  may  be  traces  of  sugar  (gouty  glycosuria).  Before 
an  attack  the  output  of  uric  acid  is  low  and  is  also  diminished  in  the  early 
part  of  the  paroxysm.  The  relation  of  uric  and  phosphoric  acids  to  the 
acute  attacks  is  well  represented  in  Chart  XIV,  prepared  by  Futcher.  Both 
were  extremely  low  in  the  intervals,  but  reached  within  normal  limits  short- 
ly after  the  onset  of  the  acute  symptoms.    The  phosphoric  acid  and  uric 
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acid  show  almost  parallel  curves.  The  patient  was  on  a  very  light  fiied  diet 
at  the  time  the  determinations  were  made.  Bain  holds  that  the  phosphoric 
acid  excretion  varies  directly  with  that  of  the  uric  acid.  Watson  claims 
that  there  is  no  relationship  between  the  two.    In  some  instances  the  throat 


Chart  XIV. — Showing  uric  acid  and  phosphi 


itput  in  cas«  of  acute  goui 


is  sore,  and  there  may  he  asthmatic  symptoms.  The  attack  sets  in  usnally 
in  the  early  morninp  hours.  The  patient  is  aroused  by  a  severe  pain  in  the 
metatarso-phalangeal  articulation  of  the  big  toe,  and  more  commonly  on 
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the  right  than  on  the  left  side.  The  pain  is  agonizing,  and,  aa  Sydenham 
says,  "  insinuates  itself  with  the  most  exquisite  cruelty  among  the  numer- 
ous small  bones  of  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus,-  in  the  ligamcBts  of  which  it 
is  lurking."  The  joint  swells  rapidly,  and  becomes  hot,  tense,  and  shiny. 
The  sensitiveness  is  extreme,  and  the  pain  malcee  the  pbtient  feel  as  if  the 
joint  were  being  pressed  in  a  vice.  There  is  fever,  and  the  temperature  may 
rise  to  102°  or  103°.  Toward  morning  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  sub- 
sides, and,  although  the  joint  remains  swollen,  the  day  mdy  be  passed  in 
comparative  comfort.  The  symptoms  recur  the  next  night,  and  the. fit, 
as  it  is  called,  usually  lasts  for  from  five  to  eight  days,  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms  gradually  abating.  Occasionally  other  joints  are  involved,  par- 
ticularly the  big  toe  of  the  opposite  foot.  The  infiammation,  however  in- 
tense, never  goes  on  to  suppuration.  With  the  subsidence  of  the  swelling 
the  skin  desquamates.  After  the  attack  the  general  health  may  be  much 
improved.  As  Aretteus  remarks,  a  person  in  the  interval  has  won  the  race 
at  the  Olympian  games.  Recurrences  are  frequent.  Some  patients  have 
three  or  four  attacks  in  a  year;  others  suffer  at  longer  intervals. 

The  term  retrocedent  or  suppressed  gout  is  applied  to  serious  internal 
symptoms,  coincident  with  a  rapid  disappearance  or  improvement  of  the 
local  signs.  Very  remarkable  manifestations  may  occur  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. The  patient  may  have  severe  gastro-intestinal  symptoms — 
pain,  vomiting,  diarrhcaa,  and  great  depression — and  death  may  occur  dur- 
ing such  an  attack.  Or  there  may  be  cardiac  manifestations — dyapnosa, 
pain,  and  irregular  action  of  the  heart.  In  some  instances  in  which  the 
gout  is  said  to  attack  the  heart,  an  acute  pericarditis  develops  and  proves 
fatal.  So,  too,  there  may.  be  marked  cerebral  manifestations— delirium 
or  coma,  and  even  apoplexy— but  in  a  majority  of  these  instances  the 
symptoms  are,  in  all  probability,  nrfemic. 

Oout  is  a  comparatively  rare  disease  in  America.  Among  the  well-to-do, 
and  even  among  club-men — a  class  particularly  liable — it  is  infrequent,  in 
comparison  with  the  prevalence  in  the  corresponding  classes  in  England. 
Men  in  large  family  practices  may  pass  a  year  or  more  without  seeing  a 
case.  To  May  15,  1901,  there  were  during  13  years  only  32  cases  of  mani- 
fest gout  admitted  to  my  wards,  all  white  males. 

Chronis  Qout. — With  increased  frequency  in  the  attacks,  the  articular 
symptoms  persist  for  a  longer  time,  and  gradually  many  joints  become 
affected.  Deposits  of  urates  take  place,  at  first  in  the  articular  cartilages 
and  then  in  the  ligaments  and  capsular  tissues;  so  that  in  the  course  of 
years  the  joints  become  swollen,  irregular,  and  deformed.  The  feet  are 
usually  first  affected,  then  the  hands.  In  severe  cases  there  may  be  exten- 
sive concretions  about  the  elbows  and  knees  and  along  the  tendons  and  in 
the  bursie.  The  tophi  appear  in  the  ears.  Finally,  a  unique  clinical  picture 
is  produced  which  can  not  be  mistaken  for  that  of  any  other  aifection.  The 
skin  over  the  tophi  may  rupture  or  ulcerate,  and  about  the  knuckles  the 
chalk-stones  may  he  freely  exposed.  Patients  with  chronic  gout  are  usually 
dyspeptic,  often  of  a  sallow  complexion,  and  show  signs  of  arterio-sclerosis. 
The  pulse  tension  is  increased,  the  vessels  are  stiff,  and  the  left  ventricle 
is  hypertrophied.    The  urine  ia  increased  in  amount,  is  of  low  specific  grav- 
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ity,  and  usually  contains  a  slight  amount  of  albumin,  with  a  few  hyaline 
casts.  Intercurrent  attacks  of  acute  polyarthritis  may  develop,  in  which 
the  joints  become  inflamed,  and  the  temperature  ranges  from  101°  to  103°. 
There  may  be  pain,  redness,  and  swelling  of  several  joints  without  fever. 
Uremia,  pleurisy,  pericarditis,  peritonitis,  and  meningitis  are  common 
terminal  affections.  The  victim  of  gout  may  show  remarkable  mental 
and  even  bodily  vigor.  Certain  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  our 
professsion  have  been  terrible  sufferers  from  this  disease,  notably  the  elder 
Scaliger,  Jerome  Cardan,  and  Sydenham,  whose  statement  that  "  more 
wise  men  than  fools  are  victims  of  the  affection  "  still  holds  good. 

Imgnlar  Qont. — This  is  a  motley,  ill-defined  group  of  symptoms,  mani- 
festations of  a  condition  of  disordered  nutrition,  to  which  the  terms  gouty 
diathesis  or  lithamic  slate  have  been  given.  Cases  are  seen  in  members  of 
gouty  families,  who  may  never  themselves  have  suffered  from  the  acute 
disease,  and  in  persons  who  have  lived  not  wisely  but  too  well,  who  have 
eaten  and  drunk  largely,  lived  sedentary  lives,  and  jet  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  an  acute  attack.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  various 
manifestations  of  the  disease  in  a  family  with  marked  hereditary  disposi- 
tion. The  daughters  often  escape,  while  one  son  may  have  gouty  attacks 
of  great  severity,  even  though  he  lives  a  temperate  life  and  tries  in  every 
way  to  avoid  the  conditions  favoring  the  disorder.  Another  son  has,  per- 
haps, only  the  irregular  manifestations  and  never  the  acute  articular  affec- 
tion. While  the  irregular  features  are  perhaps  more  often  met  with  in 
the  hereditary  affection,  they  are  by  no  means  infrequent  in  persons  who 
appear  to  have  acquired  the  disease.  The  tendency  in  some  families  is  to 
call  every  affection  gouty.  Even  infantile  complaints,  such  as  scald-head, 
naso-pharyngeal  vegetations,  and  enuresis,  are  often  regarded,  without  suf- 
ficient grounds,  I  believe,  as  evidences  of  the  family  ailment.  Among  the 
commonest  manifestations  of  irregular  gout  are  the  following: 

(a)  Cutaneous  Eruptions. — Garrod  and  others  have  called  special  atten- 
tion to  the  frequent  association  of  eczema  with  the  gouty  habit.  The 
French  in  particular  insist  upon  the  special  liability  of  gouty  persons  to 
skin  affections,  the  arthritides,  as  they  call  them. 

(6)  Oastro-infestinal  Disorders. — Attacks  of  what  is  termed  biliousness, 
in  which  the  tongue  is  furred,  the  breath  foul,  the  bowels  constipated,  and 
the  action  of  the  liver  torpid,  are  not  uncommon  in  gouty  persons.  A 
gouty  parotitis  is  described. 

(f)  Cardio-vasmlar  Symptoms. — With  the  lithsemia,  arterio-sclerosis  is 
frequently  associated.  The  blood  tension  is  persistently  high,  the  vessel 
walls  become  stiff,  and  cardiac  and  renal  changes  gradually  develop.  In 
this  condition  the  manife^^tations  may  be  renal,  as  when  the  albuminuria 
becomes  more  marked,  or  dropsical  symptoms  supervene.  The  manifesta- 
tions mny  be  cardiac,  when  the  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  fails  and 
there  are  palpitation,  irregular  action,  and  ultimately  a  condition  of  asys- 
tole. Or,  finally,  the  manifestations  mny  be  vascular,  and  thromboda  of 
the  coronary  arteries  may  cause  sudden  death.  Aneurism  may  develop  and 
prove  fatal,  or,  as  most  frequently  happens,  a  blood-vessel  gives  way  in 
the  brain,  and  the  patient  dies  of  apoplexy.    It  makes  but  little  difference 
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whether  we  regard  Uiia  condition  as  priiDarilj  an  arterio-scleroBiB,  or  aa  a 
gouty  oephritia;  the  point  to  be  remembered  Ib  that  the  nutritional  dis- 
order with  which  an  excesa  of  uric  acid  is  asaociated  induces  in  time  in- 
creased tension,  arterio-eclerosis,  chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  and  changes 
in  the  myocardium.  Pericarditis  is  not  an  infrequent  terminal  complica- 
tion of  gout. 

(d)  Nervous  lianifeetalions. — Headache  and  megrim  attacks  are  not 
infrequent.  Haig  attributes  them  to  an  excess  of  uric  acid.  N'euralgiaa  are 
not  uncommon;  sciatica  and  parssthesias  maj  develop.  A  common  gouty 
manifestation,  upon  which  Duckworth  has  laid  strees,  is  the  occurrence  of 
hot  or  itching  feet  at  night.  Plutarch  mentions  th^t  Strabo  called  this 
symptom  "  the  lisping  of  the  gout."  Cramps  in  the  1^  may  also  be  very 
troublesome.  Hutchinson  has  called  attention  to  hot  and  itching  eyeballs 
as  a  frequent  sign  of  masked  gout.  Associated  or  altematiug  with  this 
symptom  there  may  be  attacks  of  episcleral  congestion.  Apoplexy  is  a 
common  termination  of  gout.    Meningitis  may  develop,  usually  basilar. 

(e)  Urinary  Disorders. — The  urine  is  highly  acid  and  high-colored,  and 
may  deposit  on  standing  crystals  of  lithic  acid.  Transient  and  temporary 
increase  in  this  ingredient  can  not  be  regards!  as  serious.  In  many  cases 
of  chronic  gout  the  amount  may  be  diminished,  and  only  increased  at  cer- 
tain periods,  forming  the  so-called  uric-acid  showers.  The  chart  on  page 
412  illustrates  this  very  well.  Sugar  is  found  iutermittently  in  the  urine 
of  gouty  persons — gouty  glycosuria.  It  may  pass  into  true  diabetes,  but  is 
usually  very  amenable  to  treatment.  Oxaluria  may  also  be  present.  Gouty 
persons  are  specially  prone  to  calculi,  Jerome  Cardan  to  the  contrary,  who 
reckoned  freedom  from  stone  among  the  diief  of  the  dona  podagrce.  Minute 
quantities  of  albumin  are  very  common  in  persons  of  gouty  dyscrasia,  and, 
when  the  renal  changes  are  well  established,  tube-casts.  Urethritis,  accom- 
panied with  a  well-marked  purulent  discharge,  may  develop,  so  it  is  stated, 
usually  at  the  end  of  an  attack.  It  may  occur  spontaneously,  or  follow  a 
pure  connection. 

(/)  Pulmonary  Disorders. — There  are  no  characteristic  changes,  but, 
as  Oreenhow  has  pointed  out,  chronic  bronchitis  occurs  with  great  fre- 
quency in  persons  of  a  gouty  habit. 

{g)  Of  eye  affections,  iritis,  glaucoma,  hsemorrhagic  retinitis,  and  sup- 
purative panopthalmitis  have  been  described. 

Dtagnoaiis. — Becnrring  attacks  of  artiiritis,  limited  to  the  big  toe  and 
to  the  tarsus,  occurring  in  a  member  of  a  gouty  family,  or  in  a  man  who 
has  lived  too  well,  leave  no  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  trouble.  There 
are  many  cases  of  gout,  however,  in  which  the  feet  do  not  eufifer  most  se- 
verely. After  an  attack  or  two  in  one  toe,  other  joints  may  be  affected, 
and  it  is  just  in  such  cases  of  polyarthritis  that  the  difficulty  in  diagnosis  is 
apt  to  arise.  We  have  had  of  late  years  several  cases  admitted  for  the  third 
or  fourth  time  with  involvement  of  three  or  more  of  the  larger  joints.  The 
presence  of  tophi  has  settled  the  nature  of  a  trouble  which  in  the  previous 
attacks  had  been  regarded  as  rheumatic.  The  following  are  suggestive 
pomts  in  euch  cases:  (1)  The  patient's  habits  and  occupation.  In  this  coun- 
try the  brewery  men  and  barkeepers  are  often  affected,    (2)  The  presence 
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of  tophi.  The  ears  should  always  be  felt  in  s  case  of  polyarthritis.  The 
diagnosis  may  rest  with  a  small  tophus.  The  student  should  learn  to  recog- 
nize on  the  ear  margin,  Woolner's  tip,  fibroid  nodules,  and  small  sebaceous 
tumors.  The  last  are  easily  recognized  microscopically.  The  sodium 
urate  crystals  are  distinctive  in  the  tophi.  (3)  The  condition  of  the  urine. 
As  shown  in  Chart  XIV,  the  uric-acid  output  is  usually  very  low  during 
the  intervals  of  the  paroxysm.  There  may,  indeed,  be  no  excretion  what- 
ever. At  the  height  of  the  attack  the  elimination,  as  a  rule,  is  greatly  in- 
creased. The  ratio  of  the  uric  acid  to  the  urea  excretion  is  disturbed  in 
gouty  cases,  and  may  fall  as  low  ae  1  to  100  to  1  to  160.  (4)  The  gouty  poly- 
arthritis may  be  afebrile.  A  patient  with  three  or  four  joints  red,  swollen, 
and  painful  in  acute  rheumatism  has  fever,  and,  while  pjrrexia  may  be  pres- 
ent and  often  is  in  gout,  its  absence  is,  I  think,  a  valuable  diagnostic  sign. 

Treatment. — Hygienic. — Individuals  who  have  inherited  a  tendency 
to  gout,  or  who  have  shown  any  manifestations  of  it,  should  live  temper- 
ately, abstain  from  alcohol,  and  eat  moderately.  An  open-air  life,  with 
plenty  of  exercise  and  regular  hours,  does  much  to  counteract  an  inborn 
tendency  to  the  disease.  The  akin  should 'be  kept  active:  if  the  patient  is 
robust,  by  the  morning  cold  bath  with  friction  after  it;  but  if  he  is  weak 
or  debilitated  the  evening  warm  bath  should  be  substituted.  An  occa- 
sional Turkish  bath  with  active  shampooing  is  very  advantageous.  The 
patient  should  dress  warmly,  avoid  rapid  alterations  in  temperature,  and 
be  careful  not  to  have  the  skin  suddenly  chiUed. 

Dietetic. — With  few  exceptions,  persons  over  forty  eat  too  much,  and 
the  first  injunction  to  a  gouty  person  is  to  keep  his  appetite  within  reason- 
able bounds,  to  eat  at  stated  hours,  and  to  take  plenty  of  time  at  his  meals. 
In  the  matter  of  food,  quantity  is  a  factor  of  more  importance  than  quality 
with  many  gouty  persons.  Ae  Sir  William  Roberts  well  says,  "  Nowhere 
perhaps  is  it  more  necessary  than  in  gout  to  consider  the  man  as  well  as 
the  ailment,  and  very  often  more  the  man  than  the  ailment." 

Very  remarkable  differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  most  suitable 
diet  in  this  disease,  some  urging  warmly  a  vegetable  diet,  others  allowing 
a  very  liberal  amount  of  meat.  On  the  one  hand,  the  author  just  quoted 
Bays:  "The  most  trustworthy  experiments  indicate  that  fat,  starch,  and 
sugar  have  not  the  least  direct  influence  on  the  production  of  uric  acid; 
but  as  the  free  consumption  of  these  articles  naturally  operates  to  restrict 
the  intake  of  the  nitrogenous  food,  their  use  has  indirectly  the  effect  of 
diminishing  the  average  production  of  uric  acid."  On  the  other  hand, 
W,  H.  Draper  says:  "  The  conversion  of  azotized  food  is  more  complete 
with  a  minimum  of  carbohydrates  than  it  is  with  an  excess  of  them;  in 
other  words,  one  of  the  beat  means  of  avoiding  the  accumulation  of  lithic 
acid  in  the  blood  is  to  diminish  the  carbohydrates  rather  than  the  azotized 
foods."  The  weight  of  opinion  leans  to  the  use  of  a  modified  nitrogenous 
diet,  without  excess  in  starchy  and  saccharine  articles  of  food.  Fresh  vege- 
tables and  fruits  may  be  used  freely,  but  among  the  latter  strawberries  and 
bananas  should  be  avoided. 

Ebstein  urges  strongly  the  use  of  fat  in  the  form  of  good  fresh  butter, 
from  3^  to  3j  ounces  in  the  day.     He  says  that  stout  gonty  Babjects  not 
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only  do  not  increase  in  weight  with  plenty  of  fat  in  the  food,  but  that  they 
actually  become  thin  and  the  general  condition  improves  very  much.  Hot 
bread  of  all  sorta  and  the  variouB  articles  of  food  prepared  from  Indian 
com  ehonld,  as  a  rule,  be  avoided.  Roberta  adviaee  gouty  patients  to  re- 
Btrict  as  far  as  practicable  the  use  of  common  salt  with  their  meals,  since 
the  sodium  biurate  very  readilj  crystallizes  out  in  tissues  with  a  high  per- 
centage of  sodium  salts. 

In  this  matter  of  diet  each  individual  case  must  receive  separate  con- 
sideration. 

There  are  very  few  conditions  in  the  gouty  in  which  stimulants  of  any 
aort  are  required.    Whenever  indicated,  whisky  will  be  found  perhaps  the 
most  serviceable.    While  all  are  injurious  to  these  patients,  some  are  much   ; 
more  so  than  others,  particularly  malted  liquors,  champagne,  port,  and  a 
very  large  proportion  of  all  the  light  wines. 

Mineral  Waters. — All  forms  may  be  said  to  be  beneficial  in  gout,  as  the 
main  element  is  the  water,  and  the  ingredients  are  usually  indifferent. 
Much  of  the  humbu^^ery  in  the  profession  still  lingers  about  mineral  waters, 
more  particularly  about  the  so-called  lithia  waters.  For  a  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  question  the  reader  is  referred  to  William  Ewarf s  recent 
work  on  Gout  and  Goutiness. 

The  question  of  the  utility  of  alkalies  in  the  treatment  of  gout  is 
closely  connected  with  this  subject  of  mineral  waters.  This  deep-rooted 
belief  in  the  profession  was  rudely  shaken  a  few  years  ago  by  Sir  William 
Roberts,  who  claims  to  have  shown  conclusively  that  alkalescence  as  such 
has  no  influence  whatever  on  the  sodium  biurate.  The  sodium  salts  are 
believed  by  this  anthor  to  be  particularly  harmful,  but,  in  spite  of  all  the 
theoretical  denunciation  of  the  use  of  the  sodium  salts  in  gout,  the  gouty 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  flock  to  those  very  Continental  springs  in  which 
these  salts  are  most  predominant.     Bain  urges  the  use  of  potassium  salts. 

Of  the  mineral  springs  best  suited  (or  the  gouty  may  be  mentioned, 
in  this  country,  those  of  Saratoga,  Bedford,  and  the  White  Sulphur;  Buxton 
and  Bath,  in  England;  in  France,  Aix-les-Baina  and  Contrex^ville;  and  in 
Germany,  Carlsbad,  Wild)»d,  and  Homburg. 

The  efficacy  in  reality  is  in  the  water,  in  the  way  it  is  taken,  on  an 
empty  stomach,  and  in  large  quantities;  and,  as  every  one  knows,  the  im- 
portant accessories  in  the  modified  diet,  proper  houra,  regular  exercise, 
with  baths,  douches,  etc.,  play  a  very  important  role  in  the  "  cure." 

Medicinal  Treatment. — In  an  acute  attack  the  limb  should  be  elevated 
and  the  affected  joint  wrapped  in  cotton-wool.  Warm  fomentations,  or 
Fuller's  lotion,  may  be  us^.  The  local  hot-air  treatment  may  be  tried. 
A  brisk  mercurial  purge  is  always  advantageous  at  the  outset.  The  wine 
or  tincture  of  colchicum,  in  doses  of  20  to  30  minims,  may  be  given  every 
four  hours  in  combination  with  the  citrate  of  potash  or  the  citrate  of 
lithium.  The  action  of  the  colchicum  should  be  carefully  watched.  It 
has,  in  a  majority  of  the  cases,  a  powerful  influence  over  the  symptoms — 
relieving  the  pain,  and  reducing,  sometimes  with  great  rapidity,  the  swell- 
ing and  redness.  It  should  be  promptly  stopped  so  soon  as  it  has  relieved 
the  pain.    In  cases  in  which  the  pain  and  sleeplessness  are  distressing  and 
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do  not  yield  to  colchicum,  morphia  is  necessary.  The  patient  should  be 
placed  on  a  diet  chiefly  of  milk  and  barley-water,  but  if  there  is  any  de- 
bility, strong  brothe  may  be  given,  or  egga.  It  is  ocoaBionally  necessary  to 
give  small  quantities  of  stimulants.  During  convalescence  meats  and  fish 
and  game  may  be  taken,  and  gradually  the  patient  may  resume  the  diet 
prcTiously  laid  dovn. 

In  some  of  the  subacute  intercurrent  attacks  of  arthritie  in  old,  de- 
formed joints,  the  sodium  salicylate  is  occasionally  useful,  but  its  adminis- 
tration must  be  watched  in  cases  of  cardiac  and  renal  insufSciency.  It  is 
also  much  advocated  by  Haig  in  the  uric-acid  habit. 

The  chronic  and  irregular  forms  of  gout  are  best  treated  by  the  dietetic 
and  hygienic  measures  already  referred  to.  Potassium  iodide  is  some- 
times useful,  and  preparations  of  guaiacum,  quinine,  and  the  bitter  tonics 
combined  with  alkalies  are  undoubtedly  of  benefit. 

Piperazin  has  been  much  lauded  as  an  efficient  aid  in  the  solution  of 
uric  acid.  The  clinical  results,  however,  are  very  discordant.  It  may  bo 
employed  in  doses  of  from  15  to  30  grains  in  the  day,  and  is  conveniently 
given  in  aerated  water  containing  5  grains  to  the  tumblerful. 


V.    DIABETES    MELLITUS. 

D^nltion. — A  disorder  of  nutrition,  in  which  sugar  accumulates  in 
the  blood  and  is  excreted  in  the  urine,  the  daily  amount  of  which  is  greatly 
increased. 

For  a  case  to  be  considered  one  of  diabetes  mellitus  it  is  necessary,  ac- 
cording to  von  Noorden,  that  the  form  of  sugar  eliminated  in  the  urine 
be  grape  sugar,  that  it  must  be  eliminated  for  weeks,  months,  or  years,  and 
that  the  excretion  of  sugar  must  take  place  after  the  ingestion  of  moderate 
amounts  of  carbohydrates. 

Btiology. — Hereditary  influences  play  an  important  rSle,  and  cases 
are  on  record  of  its  occurrence  in  many  members  of  the  same  family. 
Morton  (Phthisiologia,  1689,  pp.  43  and  44)  gives  two  remarkable  family 
cases.  In  one  four  children  were  affected,  one  of  whom  recovered  on  a 
milk  diet  and  diascordium.  An  analysis  of  112  cases  in  my  series  gave  only 
6  case9  with  a  history  of  diabetes  in  relatives  (Pleasants).  Xaunyn  ob- 
tained a  family  history  of  diabetes  in  35  out  of  SOI  private  cases,  but  in 
only  7  of  157  hospital  cases.  There  are  instances  of  the  coexistence  of 
the  disease  in  man  and  wife.  Schmidt  first  drew  attention  to  the  possibility 
of  diabetes  being  contagious.  Out  of  hie  series  of  2,330  cases  he  believed 
that  3G  instances  were  the  result  of  contagion.  In  the  majority  of  the  cases 
the  wife  contracted  the  disease  later  than  the  husband.  Sex. — Men  are 
more  frequently  affected  than  women,  the  ratio  being  about  three  to  two. 
Up  to  May  1-5,  1901,  136  cases  of  diabetes  had  been  treated  in  the  medical 
wards  and  medical  dispensary  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  95  of  which 
were  in  males  and  61  in  females.  It  is  a  disease  of  adult  life;  a  majority 
of  the  cases  occur  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  decade.  Of  the  156  cases, 
the  largest  number — 46,  or  23  per  cent — occurred  between  fifty  and  sixty 
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years  of  age.  These  figures  agree  fairly  closely  with  those  of  Frerichs, 
Se^en,  and  Pavy,  all  of  whom  found  the  largest  number  of  cases  in  the 
sixth  decade,  their  percentages  being  26,  30,  and  30.7  respectively.  It  is 
rare  in  childhood,  but  cases  are  on  record  in  children  under  one  jear  of 
age.  Persons  of  a  neurotic  temperament  are  often  affected.  It  is  a  disease 
of  the  higher  classes.  Von  Ifoorden  states  that  the  statistics  for  London 
and  Berlin  show  that  the  number  of  cases  in  the  upper  ten  thousand  ex- 
ceeds that  in  the  lower  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  Race. — ^Hebrews 
seem  especially  prone  to  it;  one  fourth  of  Frerichs'  patients  were  of  the 
Semitic  race.  I  have  been  much  impressed  with  the  frequency  of  the  dis- 
ease among  them.  Of  the  last  16  cases  which  I  have  had  in  private  practice, 
8  were  in  Hebrews.  Diabetes  is  comparatively  rare  in  the  colored  race,  but 
not  so  uncommon  as  was  formerly  supposed.  Of  the  series  of  156  cases,  16, 
or  9.6  per  cent  were  in  negroes.  The  ratio  of  males  to  females  affected 
is  almost  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  in  the  white  race;  6  of  the  16  cases  were 
in  males  and  9  in  females.  In  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases  of 
diabetes  the  subjects  have  been  excessively  fat  at  the  beginning  of,  or  prior 
to,  the  onset  of  the  disease.  A  slight  trace  of  sugar  is  not  very  uncommon 
in  obese  persons.  This  so-cailed  lipogenic  glycosuria  is  not  of  grave  signifi- 
cance, and  is  only  occasionally  followed  by  true  diabetes.  On  the  other 
hand,' as  von  Noorden  has  shown,  there  may  be  a  "  diabetogenous  obesity," 
in  which  diabetes  and  obesity  develop  in  early  life,  and  these  cases  are  very 
unfavorable.  There  are  instances  on  record  in  which  obesity  with  diabetes 
has  occurred  in  three  generations.  Diabetes  is  more  common  in  cities  than 
in  country  districts.  Gout,  syphilis,  and  malaria  have  been  regarded  as  pre- 
disposing causes.  Burdel  and  Calmette  think  that  malaria  ia  an  important 
predisposing  etiological  factor.  In  only  1  of  the  156  cases  could  malaria 
be  considered  more  than  a  possible  cause  of  the  diabetes  (Futcher).  Mental 
shock,  severe  nervous  strain,  and  worry  precede  many  cases.  In  one  case 
the  symptoms  came  on  suddenly  after  the  patient  had  been  nearly  suffocated 
'  by  smoke  from  having  been  confined  in  a  cell  of  a  burning  jail.  Shock 
and  the  toxic  effects  of  the  smoke  may  both  have  been  factors  in  this  case. 
The  combination  of  intense  application  to  business,  over-indulgence  in  food 
and  drink,  with  a  sedentary  life,  seems  particularly  prone  to  induce  the  dis- 
ease. Glycosuria  may  set  in  during  pregnancy,  and  in  rare  instances  may 
only  occur  at  this  period.  Trousseau  thought  that  the  offspring  of  phthisi- 
cal parents  were  particularly  prone  to  diabetes.  Injury  to  or  disease  of  the 
spinal  cord  or  brain  has  been  followed  by  diabetes.  In  the  carefully  ana- 
lyzed cases  of  Frerichs  there  were  30  instances  of  organic  disease  of  these 
parts.  The  medulla  is  not  always  involved.  In  only  4  of  his  cases,  which 
showed  organic  disease,  was  there  sclerosis  or  other  anomaly  of  this  part. 
An  irritative  lesion  of  Bernard's  diabetic  centre  in  the  medulla  is  an  occa- 
sional cause.  I  saw  with  Reiss,  at  the  Friedrichshain,  Berlin,  a  woman  who 
had  anomalous  cerebral  symptoms  and  diabetes,  and  in  whom  there  was 
found  post  mortem  a  cysticereus  in  the  fourth  ventricle.  Ebstein  has  re- 
cently recorded  4  cases  in  which  there  was  a  coincident  occurrence  of  epi- 
lepsy and  diabetes  mellitus.  He  thinks  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  tiie 
two  diseases  are  dependent  on  a  common  cause.    He  believes  that  the  asso^ 
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ciatioD  would  be  found  much  more  commonly  in  JadcBonian  epilepsy  thair 
has  been  the  case  heretofore,  if  more  careful  and  systematic  examinations 
of  the  urine  were  made. 

The  disease  has  occasionally  followed  the  infectious  fevers.  Cases  have 
been  recorded  as  occurring  during  or  immediately  after  diphtheria,  influ- 
enza, rheumatism,  enteric  fever,  and  syphilis.  Again,  a  few  have  followed 
injury  without  implication  of  the  brain  or  cord,  Leo  believes  that  diabetes 
is  due  to  a  toxic  agent.  He  has  produced  glycosuria  in  dogs  by  adminis- 
tering both  fresh  and  fermented  diabetic  nrine. 

Id  comparison  with  its  incidence  in  European  countries  diabetes  is  a  rare 
disease  in  America.  The  last  census  gave  only  3.8  per  100,000  of  popula- 
tion, against  a  ratio  of  from  5  to  14  in  the  former.  The  death-rate  has  been 
gradually  on  the  increase  in  Paris  during  the  last  three  or  four  decades, 
reaching  14  to  the  100,000  of  population  in  1891.  For  the  same  year  the 
mortality  in  Malta  was  13.1  to  the  100,000  of  population.  The  disease  is 
gradually  on  the  increase  in  the  United  States.  The  statistics  for  1870  gave 
2.1;  for  1880,  2.8;  and  for  1890,  3.8  deaths  to  the  100,000  population.  In 
this  region  the  incidence  of  the  disease  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
among  239,000  patients  under  treatment  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
and  Dispensary  during  the  twelve  years  since  its  opening  there  have  been 
161  cases.  During  the  twelve  years  76,000  medical  cases  were  treated,  the 
156  diabetic  cases  constituting  only  0.20  per  cent  of  these. 

We  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  disease.  Normally  the  carbo- 
hydrates taken  with  the  food  are  stored  in  the  liver  and  in  the  muscles  as 
glycogen,  and  then  utilized  as  needed  by  the  system.  Glycogen  can  also 
be  formed  from  the  proteids  of  the  food,  and  under  certain  circumstances 
sugar  may  be  directly  formed  from  the  body  proteids.  Whenever  the 
sugar  in  the  systemic  blood  exceeds  a  definite  amount  (about  0.2  per  cent) 
it  is  discharged  by  the  kidneys,  producing  glycosuria.  Theoretically  dia- 
betes may  be  supposed  to  be  induced  by: 

(a)  The  ingestion  of  a  larger  quantity  of  carbohydrates  and  peptones 
than  can  be  warehoused,  so  to  speak,  in  the  liver  as  glycogen,  so  that  part 
has  to  pass  over  into  the  hepatic  blood.  Some  of  the  instances  of  lipogenic 
or  dietetic  glycosuria  are  of  this  nature. 

(6)  Disturbances  of  the  liver  function:  (1)  Changes  in  the  circulation 
under  nervous  inflifences.  Puncture  of  the  medulla,  lesions  of  the  cord, 
and  central  irritation  of  various  kinds  are  followed  by  glycosuria,  which 
is  attributed  to  a  vaso-motor  paralyRis  (more  rapid  blood-flow)  induced 
by  these  causes.  On  this  view  the  disease  is  a  neurosis.  (9)  Instability  of 
the  glycogen,  owing  either  to  imperfect  formation  or  to  conditions  in  the 
cells  which  render  it  less  stable.  Phloridzin  and  other  substances  which 
cause  diabetes  very  probably  act  in  this  way;  phloridzin  acta  primarily  on 
the  renal  epithelium,  destroying  its  power  of  keeping  back  the  sugar.  As 
to  the  possibility  of  a  renal  form  of  diabetes  in  man,  consult  Naunyn, 
page  106. 

(c)  Defective  assimilation  of  the  glucose  in  the  system.  How  and  under 
what  normal  circumstances  the  sugar  is  utilized  we  do  not  yet  know. 
Theoretically  faulty  metabolism  would  explain  the  condition. 
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Korbld  Anatomy. — Saundby  (Lectures  on  Diabetes,  1891)  has  given 
a  good  sumoiaiy  of  the  anatomical  changeB: 

The  nervotis  system  shows  no  constant  lesioiu.  In  a  few  instances  there 
have  been  tumors  or  sclerosis  in  the  medulla,  or,  as  in  the  case  above  niien- 
tioned,  a  cysticercus  has  pressed  on  the  floor.  Cysts  have  been  met  with 
in  the  white  matter  of  the  cerebrum  and  perivascular  changes  have  been 
described.  Glycogen  has  been  found  in  the  spinal  cord.  In  the  peripheral 
nervous  s^t^n  there  are  instances  in  which  tumors  have  been  found  press- 
ing on  the  vagus.  A  secondary  multiple  neuritis  is  not  rare,  and  to  it  the 
so-called  diabetic  tabes  is  probably  due.  B.  T.  Williamson  has  found 
changes  in  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  similar  to  those  which  occur 
in  pernicious  anaemia. 

In  the  sympathetic  system  the  ganglia  have  been  enlaced  and  in  soma 
instances  sclerosed,  but  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  these  changes.  The 
blood  may  contain  as  high  as  0.4  per  cent  of  sugar  instead  of  0.15  per  cent. 
The  plasma  is  usually  loaded  with  fat,  the  molecules  of  which  may  be  seen 
as  fine  particles.  When  drawn,  a  white  creamy  layer  coats  the  coagnlum, 
and  there  may  be  lipemic  clots  in  the  small  vessels.  There  are  no  special 
changes  in  the  red  or  white  corpuscles.  The  polynuclear  leucocytes  con- 
tain glycogen.  Glycogen  can  occur  in  normal  blood,  but  it  is  here  extra- 
cellular. It  has  been  also  found  in  the  polynuclear  leucocytes  in  leukiemia. 
The  heart  is  hypertrophied  in  some  eases.  Endocarditis  ia  very  rare. 
Arterio-Bcleroais  is  common.  The  lungs  show  important  changes.  Acute 
broncho-pneumonia  or  croupous  pneumonia  (either  of  which  may  terminate 
in  gangrene)  and  tuberculosis  are  common.  The  so-called  diabetic  phthisis 
is  always  tuberculous  and  results  from  a  coseatiog  broncho-pneumonia.  In 
rare  cases  there  is  a  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia,  non-tuberculous.  Fat 
embolism  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  has  been  described  in  connection  with 
diabetic  coma. 

The  liver  is  usually  enlarged;  fatty  degeneration  is  common.  In  the 
so-called  diabetic  cirrhosis — the  cirrhose  pigmentaire — the  liver  is  enlarged 
and  sclerotic,  and  a  cachexia  develops  with  melanoderma.  This  condition 
is  probably  identical  with  hEemachromatoeis.  Dilatation  of  the  stomach 
is  common. 

"ShB  PaHoreas  in  I>labetes. — The  present  status  may  he  thus  sum- 
marized: (a)  Extirpation  of  the  gland  in  doge  (and  occasionally  in  man 
— W.  T.  Bull)  is  folloired  by  glycosuria.  If  a  small  portion  remains,  sugar 
does  not  appear.  (&)  In  a  considerable  percentage  of  cases  of  diabetes 
lesions  of  the  pancreas  are  found;  50  per  cent  (Hansemann,  Williamson) 
show  a  chronic  interstitial  inflammation,  (c)  In  view  of  the  experimental 
work,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  diabetes  is  secondary  to  the  pan- 
creatic lesion.  The  organ  has,  like  the  liver,  a  doable  secretion — an  ex- 
ternal, which  is  poured  into  the  intestines,  and  an  internal,  of  the  nature 
of  a  ferment,  in  the  presence  of  which  alone  the  normal  assimilative  pro- 
cesses can  take  place  with  the  glycogen.  Disease  of  the  pancreas  causes 
diabetes  by  preventing  the  formation  of  the  glycolytic  ferment.  The  fact 
that  if  a  small  portion  of  the  gland  is  left,  in  the  experiments  upon  dogs, 
diabetes  does  not  occur,  is  analogous  to  the  remarkable  circumstance  that 
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a  Email  fragment  of  the  thyroid  is  Bufitcient  to  prevent  the  development 
of  artificial  myxcedema. 

It  18  probable  that  the  observations  of  Opie  from  Dr.  Welch's  laboratory 
give  a  key  to  the  problem.  Imbedded  in  the  gland  are  the  peculiar  bodies 
known  ae  the  islands  of  Langerhans,  composed  of  polygonal  cells  arranged 
in  irregular  columns,  between  which  are  wide  anaetomoBing  capillaries. 
The  lumina  of  the  ducts  do  not  enter  the  islands,  which  are  in  reality  duct- 
less glands,  like  the  para-thyroid,  the  thyroid,  the  pituitary,  etc.  The  in- 
timate relation  of  the  columns  of  cells  to  the  rich  network  of  blood-vessels 
suggest  that  they  furnish  the  internal  secretion  of  the  gland  as  advanced 
by  Schafer.  Experimental  evidence  is  defective,  but  changes  in  the  islands 
have  been  found  in  diabetes.  In  a  diabetic  woman,  aged  twenty-four,  from 
my  wards,  dead  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  Opie  found  the  glandular  tissue 
of  the  pancreas  well  preserved  and  healthy,  but  the  islands  of  Langerhans 
were  everywhere  "  represented  by  a  sharply  circumscribed  hyaline  struc- 
ture composed  of  particles  of  homogeneous  material."  In  two  other  cases 
lesions  of  the  islands  were  found,  but  there  was  also  chronic  pancreatitis 
(Opie,  Jour.  Exper.  Med.,  vol.  v). 

Of  15  autopsies  ?rom  my  own  37  cases,  in  9  on  gross  examination  the 
pancreas  was  found  to  be  atrophic.  In  one  of  these  fat  necroses,  and  in 
another  calculi,  were  present. 

The  kidneys  show  usually  a  diffuse  nephritis  with  fatty  degeneration, 
A  hyaline  change  occurs  in  the  tubal  epithelium,  particularly  of  the  de- 
scending limb  of  the  loop  of  Henle,  and  also  in  the  capillary  vessels  of  the 
tufts. 

SymptomB. — Acule  and  chronic  forms  are  recognized,  but  there  is 
no  essential  difference  between  them,  except  that  in  the  former  the  patients 
are  younger,  the  course  is  more  rapid,  and  the  emaciation  more  marked. 
Acute  cases  may  occur  in  the  aged.  I  saw  with  Sowers  in  Washington  a 
man  aged  seventy-three  in  whom  the  entire  course  of  the  disease  was  less 
than  three  weeks. 

It  is  also  possible  to  divide  the  cases  into  (1)  Hpogenic  or  dietetic,  which 
includes  the  transient  glycosuria  of  stout  persons;  (2)  neurotic,  due  to  in- 
juries or  functional  disorders  of  the  nervous  system;  and  (3)  pancreatic, 
in  which  there  is  a  lesion  of  the  pancreas.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means 
easy  to  discriminate  in  all  cases  between  these  forms.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  separate  a  clinical  variety  analogous' to  experimental  pan- 
creatic diabetes.  Hirschfeld,  from  Guttmann's  clinic,  has  described  cases 
running  a  rapid  and  severe  course  usually  in  young  and  middle-aged 
persona.  The  polyuria  is  less  common  or  even  absent,  and  there  is  a  strik- 
ing defect  in  the  assimilation  of  the  albuminoids  and  fats,  as  shown  by 
the  examination  of  the  fseces  and  urine.  In  4  of  7  cases  autopsies  were 
made  and  the  pancreas  was  found  atrophic  in  two,  cancerous  in  one,  and 
in  the  fourth  exceedingly  soft. 

The  onset  of  the  disease  is  gradual  and  either  frequent  micturition  or 
inordinate  thirst  first  attracts  attention.  Very  rarely  it  sets  in  rapidly, 
after  a  sudden  emotion,  an  injury,  or  after  a  severe  chill.  When  fully 
established  the  disease  is  characterized  by  great  thirst,  the  passage  of  large 
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quantities  of  saccharine  urine,  a  voracious  appetite,  aui,  as  a  rule,  pro 
gressive  emaciation. 

Among  the  general  symptoms  of  the  disease  Ihiral  ia  one  of  the  meet 
diatressing.  Large  quantities  of  water  are  required  to  keep  the  Bugar 
in  solution  and  for  its  excretion  in  the  urine.  The  amount  of  fluid  con- 
sumed will  be  found  to  bear  a  defloite  ratio  to  the  quantity  excreted.  In- 
stances, however,  are  not  uncommon  of  pronounced  diabetes  in  which  the 
thiret  is  not  excessive;  but  in  such  cases  the  amount  of  urine  passed  is 
never  large.  The  thirst  is  most  intense  an  hour  or  two  after  meals.  As 
a  rule,  the  digestion  is  good  and  the  appetite  inordinate.  The  condition 
is  sometimes  termed  hvlimia  or  polyphagia.    Lumbar  pain  is  common. 

The  tongue  is  usually  dry,  red,  and  glazed,  and  the  saliva  scanty.  The 
gums  may  become  swollen,  and  in  the  later  stages  aphthous  stomatitis  is 
common.    Constipation  is  the  rule. 

In  spite  of  the  enormous  amount  of  food  consumed  a  patient  may  be- 
come rapidly  emaciated.  This  loss  of  flesh  bears  some  ratio  to  the  poly- 
uria, and  when,  under  suitable  diet,  the  sugar  is  reduced,  the  patient  tmiy 
quickly  gain  in  flesh.  The  skin  is  dry  and  harsh,  and  sweating  rarely  occurs, 
except  when  phthisis  coexists.  Drenching  sweats  have  been  known  to  alter- 
nate with  exce»ive  polyuria.  The  temperature  is  often  subnormal;  the 
pulse  is  usually  frequent,  and  the  tension  increased.  Many  diabetics,  how- 
ever, do  not  show  marked  emaciation.  Patients  past  the  middle  period 
of  life  may  have  the  disease  for  years  without  much  disturbance  of  the 
health,  and  may  remain  well  nourished.  These  are  the  cases  of  the  diabelt 
graa  in  contradistinction  to  diabek  maigre. 

The  Urine. — The  amount  varies  from  6  or  8  pints  in  mild  cases  to  30 
or  40  pints  in  very  severe  cases.  In  rare  instances  the  quantity  of  nrine 
is  not  much  increased.  Under  strict  diet  the  amount  is  much  lessened,  and 
in  intercurrent  febrile  affections  it  may  be  reduced  to  normal.  The  specific 
gravity  is  high,  ranging  from  1.025  to  1.045;  but  in  exceptional  cases  it 
may  be  low,  1.013  to  1.020.  The  highest  specific  gravity  recorded,  so  far 
as  I  know,  is  by  Trousseau — 1.074.  Very  high  specific  gravities — ^1.070  + 
— suggest  fraud.  The  urine  ia  pale  in  color,  almost  like  water,  and  has  a 
sweetish  odor  and  a  distinctly  sweetish  taste.  The  reaction  is  acid.  Sugar 
is  present  in  varying  amounts.  In  mild  cases  it  does  not  exceed  1^  or  2  per 
cent,  but  it  may  reach  from  5  to  10  per  cent.  The  total  amount  excreted 
in  the  twenty-four  hours  may  range  from  10  to  80  ounces,  and  in  exceptional 
cases  from  1  to  2  pounds.    The  following  are  the  most  satisfactory  tests: 

Fehlin^s  Test. — The  solution  consists  of  sulphate  of  copper  (grs.  90^), 
neutral  tartrate  of  potassium  (grs.  3G4).  solution  of  caustic  soda  (fl.  ozs.  4), 
and  distilled  water  to  make  up  6  ounces.  Put  a  drachm  of  this  in  a  test- 
tube  and  boil  (to  test  the  reagent);  add  an  equal  quantity  of  urine  and  boil 
again,  when,  if  sugar  is  present,  the  yellow  ttul>oxide  of  copper  is  throwD 
down.     The  eohition  must  lie  freshly  prei»ared,  as  it  is  apt  to  decompose. 

Tromm^s  TmL—To  a  drachm  of  urine  in  a  test-tulw  add  a  few  drops 
of  a  dilute  sulphate-of-copper  solution  and  then  as  much  liquor  polasna 
m  urine.  On  boiling,  the  copper  is  reduftd  if  sugar  be  present,  forming 
the  yellov  or  orange-red  suboxide.    There  are  certain  fallacies  in  the  copper 
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tests.  Thus,  a  subetance  celled  glyouronic  acid  is  met  with  in  the  urine 
after  the  use  of  certain  drugs — chloral,  phenacetin,  morphia,  chloroform, 
etc. — ^which  reduces  copper.  Homogentisinic,  uroleucinic,  and  glycosuric 
acids,  which  are  held  to  be  the  cause  of  alcaptonuria,  may  also  prove  a 
source  of  error  (see  Alcaptonuria,  by  T.  B.  Futcher,  N.  Y.  Med.  Jour., 
1898,  i). 

Fermentation  Tsst. — This  is  free  from  all  doubt.  Place  a  small  frag- 
ment of  yeast  in  a  test-tube  full  of  urine,  which  is  then  inverted  over  a 
glass  vessel  containing  the  same  fluid.  If  sugar  is  present,  fermentation 
goes  on  with  the  formation  of  carbon  dioxide,  which  aCCumulatee  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  tube  and  gradually  expels  the  urine.  In  doubtful  cases 
a  control  test  should  always  be  used.  For  laboratory  work  the  polariscope 
is  of  great  value. 

Of  other  ingredients  in  the  urine,  the  urea  is  increased,  the  uric  acid 
does  not  show  special  changes,  and  the  phosphates  may  be  greatly  in  ex- 
cess. The  calcium  salts  are  markedly  increased.  The  same  holds  true 
for  the  ammonia  in  all  severe  cases,  and  particularly  in  diabetic  coma. 
Balfe  has  described  a  great  increase  in  the  phosphates,  and  in  some  of 
these  cases,  with  an  excessive  excretion,  the  symptoms  may  be  very  simi- 
lar to  those  of  diabetes,  though  the  sugar  may  not  be  constantly  present. 
The  term  phosphatic  diabetes  has  sometimes  been  applied  to  them. 
Acelone  and  acetone-forming  substances  are  not  infrequently  present. 
Lieben's  test  is  as  follows:  The  urine  is  distilled  and  a  few  cubic  centimetres 
of  the  distillate  are  rendered  alkaline  with  liquor  potasste.  A  few  drops  of 
Lugol's  solution  are  then  added,  when,  if  acetone  be  present,  the  distillate 
assumes  a  turbid  yellow  color,  due  to  the  formation  of  iodoform,  which  is 
recognized  by  its  odor  and  by  the  formation  of  minute  hexagonal  and 
stellate  crystals.  Diacetic  acid  is  sometimes  present,  and  may  be  recognized 
from  the  fact  that  a  solution  of  the  chloride  of  iron  yields  a  beautiful 
Bordeaux-red  color.  Other  substances,  as  formic,  carbolic,  and  salicylic 
acids,  give  the  same  reaction  in  both  fresh  and  previously  boiled  urine, 
while  diacetic  acid  does  not  give  the  reaction  in  urine  previously  boiled. 
In  testing  for  diacetic  acid  perfectly  fresh  urine  should  be  used,  as  it 
rapidly  becomes  broken  up  into  acetone  and  carbonic  acid.  )3-oxybutyric 
acid,  the  recognized  cause  of  coma,  should  be  tested  for  in  all  severe  cases. 
As  it  is  Iffivo-rotatorj,  its  presence  ia  indicated  by  Isevo-rotation  in  com- 
pletely fermented  urine,  as  well  as  by  the  greater  percentage  of  sugar 
demonstrable  with  Fehling's  than  with  the  polariscopic  method. 

Bremer  finds  that  diabetic  urine  has  the  power  of  dissolving  gentian 
violet,  whereas  normal  urine  fails  to  do  so.  tjnfortunately,  the  urine  in 
diabetes  insipidus  and  in  certain  forms  of  polyuria  reacts  similarly.  Froh- 
lich  has  recently  devised  a  test  based  on  the  fact  that  diabetic  urine  has  the 
property  of  decolorizing  solutions  of  methylene  blue. 

Glycogen  has  also  been  described  as  present  in  the  urine. 

Albumin  is  not  infrequent.  It  occurred  in  nearly  37  per  cent  of  the 
examinations  made  by  Lippman  at  Carlsbad. 

Pnevmatvria,  the  formation  of  gas  in  the  urine,  due  to  fermentative 
processes  in  the  bladder,  is  occasionally  met  with. 
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Fat  may  be  passed  in  the  urine  in  the  form  of  a  fine  emulsion  (lipuria). 

Diabet88  in  OhildrSB. — Stern  has  analyzed  117  cases  in  children.  They 
usually  occur  among  the  better  classes.  Six  were  under  one  year  of  age. 
Hereditary  influences  were  marked.  The  course  of  the  diseaae  is,  as  a  rule, 
much  more  rapid  than  in  adults.  The  shortest  duration  was  two  days.  In 
7  cases  it  did  not  last  a  month.  One  case  is  mentioned  of  a  cbUd  apparently 
bom  with  the  glycosuria,  who  recovered  in  eight  months. 

CompUoatloilB. — (a)  Outaneoaa. — Boils  and  carbuncles  are  extremely 
common.  Painful  onychia  may  occur.  Eczema  is  also  met  with,  and  at 
times  an  intolerable  itching.  In  women  the  irritation  of  the  urine  may 
cause  the  most  intense  pruritus  pudendi,  and  in  men  a  balanitis.  Barer 
affections  are  santhoma  and  purpura.  Gangrene  is  not  uucommon,  and 
is  associated  usually  with  arterio-sclerosia.  William  Hunt  has  analyzed 
64  cases.  In  50  the  localities  were  as  follows:  Feet  and  legs,  37;  thigh  and 
buttock,  2;  nucha,  2;  external  genitals,  1;  lungs,  3;  fingers,  3;  back,  1; 
eyes,  1.  Perforating  ulcer  of  the  foot  may  occur.  Bronzing  of  the  skin 
{diabile  bronzi)  occurs  in  certain  cases  of  diabetes  in  which  the  latter  de- 
velops as  a  late  event  in  the  disease  known  as  hcemochromatosis,  which  is 
further  characterized  by  pigmentary  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  pancreas. 
With  the  onset  of  severe  complications  the  tolerance  of  the  carbohydrates 
is  much  increased.    Profuse  sweats  may  occur. 

(ft)  Pillnton&ry. — The  patients  are  not  infrequently  carried  off  by  acult 
pneumonia,  which  may  be  lobar  or  lobular.  Gangrene  is  very  apt  to  super- 
vene, but  the  breath  does  not  necessarily  have  the  foul  odor  of  ordinary 


Tuberculovs  broncho-pneumonia  is  very  common.  It  was  formerly 
thought,  from  its  rapid  course  and  the  limitation  of  the  disease  to  the  lung, 
that  this  was  not  a  true  tuberculous  affection;  but  in  the  cases  which  have 
come  under  my  notice  the  bacilli  have  been  present,  and  the  condition  is 
now  generally  regarded  as  tuberculous, 

(c)  KenaL— '4ft«'nin«rm  is  a  tolerably  frequent  complication.  The 
amount  varies  greatly,  and,  when  slight,  does  not  seem  to  be  of  much  mo- 
ment. (£dema  of  the  feet  and  ankles  is  not  an  infrequent  symptom.  Gen- 
eral anasarca  is  rare,  however,  owing  to  the  marked  polyuria.  It  was  pres- 
ent in  a  marked  degree  in  one  of  my  156  cases.  It  is  sometimes  associated 
with  arterio-sclerosis.  It  occasionally  precedes  the  development  of  the  dia- 
betic coma.    Occasionally  cystitis  develops. 

{d)  Nervous  System. — (1)  Diabetic  coma,  first  studied  by  Kussmaul, 
comes  on  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  all  cases,  particularly  in  the  young, 
Stephen  Mackenzie  states  that  of  the  fatal  cases  of  diabetes  at  the  Tjondon 
Hospital,  all  under  the  age  of  twenty-five,  with  but  one  exception,  had  died 
in  coma.  In  Naunyn's  44  fatal  cases  it  occurred  in  12.  It  preceded  death 
in  28  of  WUIiamson's  40  cases.  It  occurred  in  15  of  the  27  fatal  cases  in  my 
series.  Frerichs  recognized  three  groups  of  cases:  (a)  Those  in  which  after 
exertion  the  patients  were  suddenly  attacked  with  weakness,  syncope,  som- 
nolence, and  gradually  deepening  unconsciousness;  death  occurring  in  a  few 
hours.  0)  Cases  with  preliminary  gastric  disturbance,  such  as  nausea  and 
vomiting,  or  some  local  affection,  as  pharyngitis,  phlegmon,  or  a  pulmonary 
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complication.  In  such  cases  the  attack  begins  with  headache,  delirium, 
great  distrees,  and  dyspncea,  affecting  both  inspiration  and  expiration,  a 
condition  called  by  KuBsmaul  air-hunger.  CyanoBie  may  or  may  not  be 
present.  If  it  ie,  the  pulse  becomes  rapid  and  weak  and  the  patient  grad- 
ually sinks  into  coma;  the  attack  laeting  from  one  to  Jive  days.  There 
may  be  a  very  heavy  sweetish  odor  of  the  breath,  due  to  the  presence  of 
acetone,  {y)  Cases  in  which,  without  any  previous  dyapncea  or  distress,. the 
patient  is  attacked  with  headache  and  a  feeling  of  intoxication,  and  rapidly 
falls  into  a  deep  and  fatal  coma.  There  are  atypical  cases  in  which  the  coma 
is  due  to  unemia,  to  apoplexy,  or  to  meningitis. 

There  has  been  much  dispute  as  to  the  nature  of  these  symptoms,  but 
clinical  laboratory  investigations  have  practically  afforded  a  satisfactoiy 
explanation.  For  years  the  coma  symptoms  were  ascribed  to  the  toxic 
effects  of  acetone  and  later  to  those  of  diacetic  acid.  Experimental  work, 
however,  showed  that  these  views  were  incorrect.  The  almost  universal 
opinion  now  is  that  the  coma  is  due  to  an  acid  intoxication,  or,  as  Naunyn 
terms  it,  an  acidosis.  The  offending  agent  is  believed  to  be  ^-oxybutyric 
acid,  which  accumulates  in  the  tissues  and  circulating  blood  in  enormous 
quantities,  and  is  eliminated  in  the  urine  in  combination  with  varioue  base- 
forming  elements,  but  never  free.  In  1884  Stadelmann,  Kiilz,  and  Min- 
kowski almost  simultaneously  found  this  acid  in  the  urine  of  patients  with 
diabetic  coma.  Subsequent  researches,  particularly  those  published  from 
Naunyn's  clinic,  have  fully  confirmed  these  results,  and  it  is  now  almost 
universally  accepted  that  yS-oxyhntyric  acid  is  the  cause  of  diabetic  coma. 
The  amount  of  the  acid  excreted  in  the  twenty-four  hours  may  be  enormooa. 
Kulz  found  in  3  cases  67,  100,  and  226  grammes  respectively.  Magnus- 
Levy  has  estimated  that  from  100  to  200  grammes  are  often  contained  in 
the  tissues  of  fatal  cases.  This  author  is  of  the  belief  that  the  ^-oxybu- 
tyric  acid  is  derived  from  the  fats  of  the  body,  whereas  most  observers,  in- 
cluding Naunyn,  trace  it  to  the  disintegration  of  the  tissue  albumins.  Ace- 
tone and  diacetic  acid  are  derivative  products  of  the  ^xybutyric  acid. 

Sattnders  and  Hamilton  have  described  cases  in  which  the  lung  cap- 
illaries were  blocked  with  fat.  They  attributed  the  symptoms  to  fat  em- 
bolism, but  there  are  many  cases  on  record  in  which  this  condition  was  not 
found,  though  liptemia  is  by  no  means  infrequent  in  diabetes. 

Albuminuria  frequently  precedes  or  accompanies  the  attack,  and  numer- 
ous small,  short,  hyaline,  and  finely  granular  casts  are  demonstrable. 

(2)  Peripheral  Neuritis. —The  vevralgias,  numbness,  and  tingling,  which 
are  not  uncommon  symptoms  in  diabetes,  are  probably  minor  neuritic 
manifestations.  Herpes  zoster  may  occur.  Perforating  ulcer  of  the  foot 
may  develop. 

Diabetic  Tabes  (so  called). — This  is  a  peripheral  neuritis,  characterized 
by  lightning  pains  in  the  legs,  loss  of  knee-jerk — ^which  may  occur  with- 
out the  other  symptoms — and  a  loss  of  power  in  the  extensors  of  the  feet. 
The  gait  is  the  characteristic  steppage,  as  in  arsenical,  alcoholic,  and  other 
forms  of  neuritic  paralysis,  Charcot  states  that  there  may  be  atrophy  of 
the  optic  nerves.  Changes  in  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  have  been 
found  by  Williamson  and  others. 
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Diabetic  ParapUgia.—Tbia  is  also  in  all  probability  due  to  neuritis. 
There  are  cases  in  which  power  has  been  lost  in  both  arms  and  legs. 

(3)  Mental  Symptoms. — The  patients  are  often  morose,  and  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  become  hypochondriacal.  General  paralysis  has  been 
known  to  develop.  Some  patients  display  an  extraordinary  degree  of  rest- 
lessness and  anxiety. 

(4)  Special  Senaea. — Cataract  is  liable  to  occur,  and  may  develop  with 
rapidity  in  young  persons.  Diabetic  retinitis  closely  resembles  the  albu- 
minuric form.  Hiemorrhages  are  common.  Sudden  amaurosis,  similar 
to  that  which  occurs  in  urtDmia,  may  occur.  Paralysis  of  the  muscles  of 
accommodation  may  be  present;  and  lastly,  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves. 
Aural  symptoms  may  come  on  with  great  rapidity,  either  an  otitis  media, 
or  in  some  instances  inflammation  of  the  mastoid  cells. 

(5)  Sexual  Function. — Impotence  is  common,  and  may  be  an  early 
symptom.  Conception  is  rare;  if  it  occurs,  abortion  is  apt  to  follow.  A 
diabetic  mother  may  bear  a  healthy  child;  there  is  no  known  instance  of  a 
diabetic  mother  bearing  a  diabetic  child.  The  course  of  the  disease  is 
usually  aggravated  after  delivery. 

OODTse, — In  children  the  disease  is  rapidly  progressive,  and  may  prove 
fatal  in  a  few  days.  It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  older  the 
patient  at  the  time  of  onset  the  slower  the  course.  Cases  without  hereditary 
influences  are  the  most  favorable.  In  stout,  elderiy  men  diabetes  is  a  much 
more  hopeful  disease  than  it  is  in  thin  persons.  Middle-aged  patients  may 
live  for  many  years,  and  persons  are  met  with  who  have  had  the  disease 
for  ten,  twelve,  or  even  fifteen  years. 

Diagnosis. — As  stated  in  the  definition,  for  a  case  to  be  considered 
diabetes  the  sugar  eliminated  in  the  urine  must  be  grape  sugar,  it  should 
he  present  for  weeks,  months,  or  years,  and  the  excretion  of  sugar  must 
take  place  after  the  ingestion  of  moderate  amounts  of  carbohydrates.  As 
a  rule,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  presence  of  diabetes.  The 
urine  tests  already  given  are  distinctive. 

Bnmer's  Blood  Test.—H\us  author  claims  that  he  is  able  to  make  s  diag- 
nosis of  diabetes  from  the  examination  of  a  drop  of  the  patient's  blood,  de- 
pending on  the  fact  that  it  reacts  differently  from  normal  blood  to  various 
aniline  dyes. 

His  latest  published  method  is  briefly  as  follows:  Kather  thick  smears 
of  suspected  and  normal  blood  are  made  on  ordinary  microscopic  slides. 
They  are  then  heated  in  a  thermostat  up  to  135°  C,  and  when  sufficiently 
cooled  are  stained  in  a  one-per-cent  aqueous  solution  of  Congo-red  for  one 
and  a  half  to  two  minutes.  Slides  of  the  non-diabetic  and  diabetic  blood 
are  placed  back  to  back,  so  that  each  will  be  exposed  to  the  same  conditions. 
The  excess  of  the 'stain  is  washed  off,  and  if  the  suspected  patient  has  dia- 
betes the  blood  will  be  unstained,  whereas  the  normal  blood  takes  a  dis-, 
tinct  Congo-red  stain.  Bremer  obtains  this  reaction  in  the  prediabetic 
stage,  and  also  in  the  intervals  when  the  patient's  urine  is  temporarily  free 
from  snirar.  He  thinks  the  reaction  is  due  to  a  qualitative  change  in  the 
haemoglobin  of  the  red  blood-eells,  and  not  to  an  excess  of  grape  sugar  in 
the  blood.    In  a  number  of  cases  in  my  wards,  in  which  the  t^  has  been 
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performed,  the  reaction  has  beeo  repeatedly  obtained,  but  it  vaa  not  poe- 
sible  to  fully  confirm  Bremer's  statement  that  the  reaction  was  also  present 
Then  the  urine  was  temporarily  free  from  sugar.  According  to  R.  T.  Wil- 
liamson, diabetic  blood  has  the  power  to  decolorize  weak  allialine  solutions 
of  methylene  blue  to  a  yellowish-green  or  yellow  color.  He  has  devised  a 
blood  test  for  diabetes,  using  definite  proportions  of  blood  and  the  reagent. 
Williamson  has  obtained  the  reaction  in  evecy  one  of  11  cases  of  diabetes 
in  which  the  test  was  tried,  but  failed  to  get  it  in  a  single  inBtanee  in  the 
blood  of  100  non-diabetic  cases.  He  is  inclined  to  the  view  that  the  reaction 
is  due  to  an  excess  of  sugar  in  the  blood.  The  reaction  was  obtained  by 
Fntcher  in  7  eases  in  which  it  was  tried  in  my  wards  (Phila,  Med.  Journal, 
February  12,  1898). 

Deception  may  be  practised.  A  young  girl  under  my  care  had  urine 
with  a  specific  gravity  of  1.065.  The  reactions  were  for  cane  sugar.  There 
la  one  case  in  the  literature  in  which,  after  the  cane-sugar  fraud  was  de- 
tected, the  woman  bought  grape  sugar  and  put  it  into  her  bUdder! 

Prt^puoBlB. — In  true  diabetes  instancee  of  cure  are  rare.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  transient  or  intermittent  glycosuria,  met  with  in  stout 
overfeedera,  or  in  persons  who  have  undergone  a  severe  mental  strain,  is 
very  amenable  to  treatment.  Not  a  few  of  the  cases  of  reputed  cures  be- 
long to  this  division.  Practically,  in  cases  under  forty  years  of  age  the 
outlook  is  bad;  in  older  persona  the  diaease  is  less  serious  and  much  more 
amenable  to  treatment.  It  is  a  good  plan  at  the  outset  to  determine  whether 
the  urine  of  a  patient  contains  sugar  or  not  on  a  diet  absolutely  free  from 
carbohydrates.  In  mild  cases  the  sugar  disappears;  in  the  severer  cases  it 
continues  to  be  formed  from  the  proteids. 

Treatment.— In  families  with  a  marked  predtspogition  to  the  disease 
the  use  of  starchy  and  saccharine  articles  of  diet  should  be  restricted. 

The  personal  hygiene  of  a  diabetic  patient  is  of  the  first  importance. 
Sources  of  worry  should  be  avoided,  and  he  should  lead  an  even,  quiet  life, 
if  possible  in  an  equable  climate.  Flannel  or  ailk  should  be  worn  next  to 
the  skin,  and  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  promote  its  action.  A 
lukewarm,  or  if  tolerably  robust,  a  cold  bath,  should  be  taken  every  day. 
An  occasional  Turkish  bath  is  useful.  Systematic,  moderate  exercise  should 
be  taken.  When  this  is  not  feasible,  massage  should  be  given.  It  is  well 
to  study  accurately  the  dietetic  capabilities  of  each  case. 

Diet. — Our  injunctions  to-day  are  those  of  Sydenham:  "Let  the  pa- 
tient eat  food  of  easy  digestion,  such  as  veal,  mutton,  and  the  like,  and  ab- 
gtatn  from  all  aorta  of  fruit  and  garden  stuff." 

Diabetic  patients  admitted  to  the  medical  wards  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  are  kept  for  three  or  four  days  on  the  ordinary  ward  diet,  which 
contains  moderate  amounts  of  carbohydrates,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  sugar  excretion.  For  two  days  more  the  starches  are  gradually 
cut  off.  They  are  then  placed  on  the  following  standard  non-carbohydrate 
diet,  arranged  from  a  list  recommended  by  von  Noorden: 

Breakfast:  7.30,  200  cc.  (ovi)  of  tea  or  coffee;  150  grammes  (oi*)  of 
beefsteak,  mutton-chops  without  bone,  or  boOed  ham;  one  or  two  eggs. 

Lunck:  12.30,  200  grammes  (3  vi)  cold  roast  beef;  60  grammes  (Jij) 
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celery,  fresh  cucumbers  or  tomatoeB  with  vinegar,  olive  oil,  pepper  and  salt 
to  taste;  20  cc.  (3  v)  whisky  with  400  cc.  (5  xiij)  water;  tiO  ce,  (5  ij)  coffee, 
without  milk  or  sugar. 

Dinner:  6  p.m.,  200  cc.  clear  bouillon;  350  grammes  (^viiss)  roast 
beef;  10  grammes  (oiiss)  butter;  80  grammes  (Jij)  green  salad,  with  10 
grammes  (3  iiss)  vinegar  and  SO  grammes  (o  v)  olive  oil,  or  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  some  well-cooked  green  vegetable;  three  sardines  k  I'huile; 
20  cc.  (3v)  whisky,  with  400  cc.  (Jxiij)  water. 

Supper:  9  p.  u.,  two  eggs  (raw  or  cooked);  400  cc.  (5  xiij)  water. 

This  diet  contains  about  200  grammes  of  albumin  asd  about  1Z5 
grammes  of  fat.  The  effect  of  the  diet  on  the  sugar  escretion  is  remark- 
able. In  many  cases  there  is  an  entire  disappearance  of  the  sugar  from 
the  urine  in  three  or  four  days.  Chart  XV  shows  very  graphically  the 
remarkable  drop  in  the  sugar  excretion  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours  in 
a  case  placed  on  the  standard  diet.  The  sugar  failed,  however,  in  this  par- 
ticular case  to  entirely  disappear  from  the  urine  except  on  one  day,  al- 
though he  was  kept  on  the  diet  for  over  two  months.  In  cases  in  which 
the  urine  becomes  free  from  sugar  gradually  tncrcaBing  quantities  of  starch 
up  to  20,  50,  and  100  grammes  are  added  daily.  White  bread  contains 
fifty-five  per  cent  of  starch.  The  effect  of  the  non-carbohydrate  diet,  ac- 
cording to  von  Xoorden,  is  to  improve  the  metabolic  functions  so  that  the 
system  can  warehouse  considerable  quantities  of  carbohydrates  without 
sugar  appearing  in  the  urine.  He  advises  that  patients  should  return  to 
the  strict  non-carbohydrate  regimen  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  months, 
eo  as  to  increase  their  power  of  warehousing  carbohydrates. 

In  cases  in  which  a  standard  diet  is  not  ordered  it  is  well  to  begin  cut- 
ting off  article  by  article  until  the  sugar  disa{)pears  from  the  urine.  Within 
a  month  or  two  the  patient  may  be  allowed  a  more  liberal  diet,  testing  the 
different  kinds  of  food. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  articles  which  diabetic  patients  may  take: 

Liquids:  Soups — ox-tail,  turtle,  bouillon,  and  other  clear  soups.  Lem- 
onade, coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  and  cocoa;  these  to  be  taken  without  sugar, 
but  they  may  be  sweetened  with  saccharin.  Potash  or  soda  water,  and 
Apollinaris,  or  the  Saratoga- Vichy,  and  milk  in  moderation,  may  be  used. 

Of  animal  food:  Fish  of  all  sorts,  including  crabs,  lobsters,  and  oysters; 
salt  and  fresh  butcher's  meat  (with  the  exception  of  liver),  poultry,  and 
game.     Eggs,  butter,  buttermilk,  curds,  and  cream  cheese. 

Of  bread:  Gluten  and  bran  bread,  and  almond  and  cocoanut  biscuits. 

Of  vegetables:  Lettuce,  tomatoes,  spinach,  chicory,  sorrel,  radishes, 
asparagus,  water-cress,  mustard  and  cress,  cucumbers,  celery,  and  endives. 
Pickles  of  various  sorts. 

Fruits:  Lemons  and  oranges.  Currants,  plums,  cherries,  pears,  apples 
(tart),  melons,  raspberries  and  strawberries  may  be  takeu  in  moderation. 
Xuts  are,  as  a  rule,  allowable. 

Among  prohibited  articles  are  the  following;  Thick  soups  and  liver. 

Ordinary  bread  of  all  sorts  (in  quantity),  rye,  wheaten,  brown,  or  white. 
All  farinaceous  preparations,  such  as  hominy,  rice,  tapioca,  semolina,  arrow- 
root,  sago,  and  vermicelli. 
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Of  vegetables:  Potatoes,  turnips,  parsnips,  squashes,  vegetable-niar- 
rowB  of  all  kinds,  beets,  com,  artichokes. 

Of  liquids:  Beer,  sparkling  wine  of  all  sorts,  and  the  sweet  aerated 
drinks. 

In  feeding  a  diabetic  patient  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  is  in 
arranging  a  substitute  for  bread.  Of  the  gluten  foods,  many  are  very 
anpalatable;  others  are  frauds. 
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Cbakt  XV. — IlluBtrating  influeuoe  of  diet  on  aug&r  and  amount  of  urin& 

A  good  gluten  flour  is  made  by  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium  Company, 
Michigan.  Other  substitutes  are  the  almond  food,  the  Aleuronat  bread, 
and  soya  bread,  but  these  and  other  nubstifutes  are  not  satisfactory  as  a 
rule.  For  sweetening  purposes  saccharin  may  be  used,  of  which  tablets  are 
prepared. 

Hodloinal  TrMtment. — This  i?  most  unsatisfactory,  and  no  one  drug 
appears  to  have  a  directly  curative  influence.  Opium  alone  stands  the 
test  of  experience  as  a  remedy  capable  of  limiting  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease.    Diabetic  patients  seem  to  have  a  special  tolerance  for  this  dmg. 
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Codeia  is  preterred  by  Pavy,  and  has  the  advantage  of  bemg  leas  consti- 
pating than  morphia.  A  patient  may  begin  with  half  a  grain  three  timea 
a  day,  which  may  be  gradually  increased  to  G  or  8  grains  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  Not  much  effect  is  noticed  unless  the  patient  is  on  a  rigid  diet. 
When  the  sugar  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  or  is  absent,  the  opium  should 
be  gradually  withdrawn.  The  patients  not  only  bear  well  these  large  doses 
of  the  drug,  but  they  stand  its  gradual  reduction.  Potassium  bromide  is 
often  a  useful  adjunct.  The  arsenite  of  bromine,  a  solution  of  areenious 
acid  with  bromine  in  glycerin  (dose,  3  to  5  minims  after  meals),  has  been 
very  highly  recommended,  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  certain  as  opium. 
Arsenic  alone  may  be  used.  Antipyrin  may  be  given  in  doses  of  10  grains 
three  times  a  day,  and  in  cases  with  a  marked  nearotic  constitution  is  some- 
times satisfactory.  The  salicylates,  iodoform,  nitroglycerin,  jambul,  the 
lithium  salts,  strychnine,  creasote,  and  lactic  acid  have  been  employed. 

Preparations  of  the  pancreas  (glycerin  extracts  of  the  dried  and  fresh 
gland)  have  been  used  in  the  hope  that  they  would  supply  the  internal  secre- 
tion necessary  to  normal  sugar  metabolism.  The  success  has  not,  however, 
been  in  any  way  comparable  with  that  obtained  with  the  thyroid  extract  in 
myxoedema.  Lupine  has  isolated  a  glycolytic  ferment  from  the  pancreas 
and  also  from  the  malt  diastase,  and  has  used  it  with  some  success  in  4  cases. 

Of  the  complications,  the  pruritus  and  eczema  are  best  treated  by  cool- 
ing lotions  of  boric  acid  or  hyposulphite  of  soda  (1  ounce;  water,  1  (fuart), 
or  the  use  of  ichthyol  and  lanolin  ointment. 

In  the  thin,  nervous  cases  the  bowels  should  be  kept  open  and  the  urine 
tested  at  short  intervals  for  acetone  and  diacetic  acid — the  derivatives  of 
/5<ixy-butyric  acid. 

The  coma  is  an  almost  hopeless  complication.  Inhalations  of  oxygen 
have  been  recommended.  The  use  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  very  large  doses 
is  recommended  to  neutralize  the  acid  intoxication.  It  may  be  used  intra-, 
venously;  as  much  as  80  grammes  have  been  injected.  This  treatment  was 
first  recommended  by  Stadelmann,  and  has  undoubtedly  given  the  best  re- 
sults. Naunjn  and  Magnus-Levy  report  cases  of  recovery  from  coma  by 
its  use.  I  have  had  one  recovery.  The  sodium  bicarbonate  should  be 
pushed  imtil  the  urine  is  alkaline.  As  much  as  100  grammes  should  be 
given  daily.  All  diabetics  with  a  marked  diacetic  acid  reaction  in  the  urine 
should  be  placed  on  sodium  bicarbonate.  Xext  to  the  antacid  treatment, 
subcutaneous  or  intravenous  injections  of  normal  salt  solution  have  given 
the  best  results.  The  improvement,  unfortunately,  ia  only  temporary  with 
this  line  of  treatment.  Reynolds  published  8  cases  of  recovery  after  the 
administration  of  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  followed  by  30  to  60  grains  of  citrate 
of  potassium  every  hour  in  copious  draughts  of  water.  The  bowels  of  a 
diabetic  patient  should  be  kept  acting  freely,  as  constipation  is  believed 
to  predispose  to  the  development  of  coma. 
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VI.    DIABETES    INSIPIDUS. 


Definition. — ^A  chionic  alTection  characterized  b;  the  passage  of  large 
quantitiee  of  normal  nrine  of  low  specific  gravity. 

The  condition  is  to  be  diBtinguished  from  diuresis  or  polyuria,  which 
is  a  frequent  symptom  in  hysteria,  in  Bright's  disease,  and  occasionally 
in  cerebral  or  other  affections.  Willis,  in  1674,  first  recognized  the  distinc- 
tion between  a  saccharine  and  non-saccharine  form  of  diabetes. 

Eti61<^7. — The  disease  is  most  common  in  young  persons.  Of  the 
85  cases  collected  by  Strauss,  9  were  under  five  years;  12  between  five  and 
ten  years;  36  between  ten  and  twenty-five  years.  Males  are  more  fre- 
quently attacked  than  females.  The  affection  may  be  congenital.  A  hered- 
itary tendency  has  been  noted  in  many  instances,  the  most  eztraordinary 
of  which  has  been  reported  by  Weil,  Of  91  members  in  four  generations, 
33  had  persistent  polyuria  without  any  deterioration  in  health.  Injury  to 
the  nervous  system  has  been  present  in  certain  cases,  and  the  disease  has 
followed  snnstroke,  oi  a  violent  emotion,  such  as  fright.  Traumatism 
has  occasionally  been  the  exciting  cause.  The  injury  may  have  been  to 
the  head,  but  in  other  cases  it  has  been  to  the  trunk  or  to  the  limbs.  Trous- 
seau stated  that  the  parents  of  children  with  diabetes  insipidus  frequently 
have  glycosuria  or  albuminuria.  Ralfe  stated  that  malnutrition  is  an  im- 
portant predisposing  factor  in  children.  The  disease  has  followed  rapidly 
the  copious  drinking  of  cold  water,  or  a  diinking-bout;  or  has  set  in  during 
the  convalescence  from  an  acute  disease.  Tumors  of  the  brain  and  lesions 
of  the  medulla  have  been  met  with  in  a  few  instances.  Cases  of  polyuria 
have  been  accompanied  by  paralysis  of  the  sixth  nerve.  Maguire  has  seen  an 
instance  after  meningitis  inwhich  paralysis  of  the  sixth  pair  occurred  with  it. 
Bernard,  it  will  be  remembered,  discovered  a  spot  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  of  animals,  irritation  of  which  produced  polyuria.  Lesions  of 
the  organs  of  the  abdomen  may  be  associated  with  an  excessive  flow  of 
urine,  which,  however,  should  not  be  regarded  as  true  diabetes  insipidus. 
Dickenson  mentions  its  occurrence  in  abdominal  tumors;  Kalfe,  in  ab- 
dominal aneurism.  I  have  noted  it  in  several  cases  of  tuberculous  peri- 
tonitis. There  have  been  only  3  cases  of  diabetes  insipidus  out  of  a  total 
of  239,000  patients  treated  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  and  Dispensary. 

The  nature  of  the  disease  is  iinknown.  It  is,  doubtless,  of  nervous 
origin.  The  most  reasonable  view  is  that  it  results  from  a  vaso-motor  dis- 
turbance of  the  renal  vessels,  due  either  to  local  irritation,  as  in  a  case  of 
abdominal  tumor,  to  central  disturbance  in  cases  of  brain-lesion,  or  to 
functional  irritation  of  the  centre  in  the  medulla,  giving  rise  to  continuous 
renal  congestion. 

Morbid  Anat<miy. — There  are  no  constant  anatomical  lesions.  The 
kidneys  have  been  found  enlarged  and  congested.  The  bladder  has  been 
found  hypertrophied.  Dilatation  of  the  ureters  and  of  the  pelves  of  the 
kidneys  has  been  present.  Death  has  not  infrequently  resulted  from  chronic 
pulmonary  disease.  Very  varied  lesions  have  been  met  with  in  the  nervoua 
system. 
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BymptonuB. — The  disease  may  come  on  rapidly,  ae  after  a  fright  or 
an  injury.  More  commonly  it  develops  slowly.  According  to  Balfe,  the 
patients  often  complain  in  the  early  stages  ot  severe  racking  pains  in  the 
lumbar  region  shooting  down  the  thighs.  A  copioUB  secretion  of  urine, 
with  increased  thirst,  are  the  prominent  features  of  the  diseaae.  The 
amount  of  urine  in  the  twenty-four  hours  may  range  from  80  to  40  pints, 
or  even  more.  Trousseau  speaks  of  a  patient  who  consumed  50  pints  of 
fluid  daily  and  passed  aboiit  5S  pints  of  urine  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
The  specific  gravity  is  low,  1.001  to  1,005;  the  color  is  extremely  pale  and 
watery.  The  total  solid  conetitnents  may  not  be  reduced.  The  amount  of 
urea  has  sometimes  heen  found  in  excess.  Abnormal  ingredients  are  rare. 
MuBcle-«ugar,  inosite,  has  been  occasionally  found.  Albumin  is  rare. 
Traces  of  sugar  have  been  met  with.  Naturally,  with  the  passage  of  such 
enormous  quantities  of  urine,  there  is  a  proportionate  thirst,  and  the  only 
inconvenience  of  the  disease  is  the  necessity  for  frequent  micturition  and 
frequent  drinking.  The  appetite  is  usually  good,  rarely  excessive  as  in 
diabetes  mellitus;  but  Trousseau  telle  of  the  terror  inspired  by  one  of  his 
patients  in  the  keepers  of  those  eating-houses  where  bread  was  allowed  with- 
out extra  charge  to  the  extent  of  each  eustomn^s  wishes,  and  says  that  he 
■was  presented  with  money  to  prevent  him  coming  back  to  dine.  The 
patients  may  be  well  nourished  and  healthy-looking.  The  disease  in  many 
instances  does  not  appear  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  general  health. 
The  perspiration  is  naturally  slight  and  the  skin  is  harsh.  The  amount 
of  saliva  is  small  and  the  mouth  usually  dry.  Gaaea  have  been  described 
in  which  the  tolerance  of  alcohol  has  been  remarkable,  and  patients  have 
been  known  to  take,  a  couple  of  pints  of  brandy,  or  a  dozen  or  more  bottles 
of  wine,  in  the  day. 

The  course  depends  entirely  upon  the  nature  of  the  primary  trouble. 
Sometimes,  with  organic  disease,  either  cerebral  or  abdominal,  the  general 
health  is  much  impaired;  the  patient  becomes  thin,  and  rapidly  loses 
etrength.  In  the  essential  or  idiopathic  cases,  good  health  may  be  main- 
tained for  an  indefinite  period,  and  the  affection  has  been  known  to  persist 
for  fifty  yeara.  Death  usually  results  from  some  intercurrent  affection. 
Spontaneous  cure  may  take  place. 

dagnOBiB.— A  low  specific  gravity  and  the  absence  of  sugar  in  the 
urine  distinguish  the  disease  from  diabetes  mellitus.  Hysterical  polyuria 
may  sometimes  simulate  it  very  closely.  The  amount  of  urine  excreted 
may  be  enormous,  and  only  the  development  of  other  hysterical  manifesta- 
tions may  enable  the  diagnosis  to  be  made.  This  condition  is,  however, 
always  transitory. 

In  certain  cases  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  a  very  large  amount  of 
urine  of  low  specific  gravity  may  be  passed,  but  the  presence  of  albumin 
and  of  hyaline  casts,  and  the  existence  of  heightened  arterial  tension,  stiff 
vessels,  and  hyperi;rophied  left  ventricle  make  the  diagnosis  easy. 

TrOBtment. — The  treatment  is  not  satisfactory.  No  attempt  should 
be  made  to  reduce  the  amount  of  liquid.  Opium  is  highly  recommended, 
but  is  of  doubtful  service.  The  preparations  of  valerian  may  be  tried; 
either  the  powdered  root,  beginning  with  5  grains  three  times  a  day,  and 
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increasing  until  S  drachme  are  taken  in  the  day,  oi  the  valerianate  of  zinc, 
in  15-grain  doees,  gradually  increased  to  30  grains,  three  times  a  day.  Ergot, 
ergotin,  antipyrin,  the  salicylatea,  arsemc,  Bttychnine,  turpentine,  and  the 
bromides  have  been  recommended.    Electricity  may  be  used. 


VII.    RICKETS  (ShMMtis). 

TUttlnUAta\. — A  disease  of  infants,  characterized  by  impured  nutrition 
of  the  entire  body  and  alterations  in  the  growing  bones. 

Qlisson,  the  anatomist  of  the  liver,  accurately  described  the  disease  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  old  English  word 
wriclcken,  to  twist.  Qlisson  suggested  to  change  the  name  to  rhachitis,  from 
the  Greek,  ^x">  the  spine,  as  it  was  one  of  the  first  parts  affected,  and 
also  from  the  similarity  in  the  sound  to  rickets. 

Etiology. — Rickets  exists  in  all  pari^  of  the  world,  but  is  pari^icnlarly 
marked  among  the  poor  of  the  larger  cities,  who  are  badly  housed  and  ill 
fed.  It  is  much  more  common  in  Europe  than  in  America.  In  Vienna  and 
Iiondon  from  50  to  60  per  cent  of  all  the  children  at  the  clinics  present 
signs  of  rickets.  It  is  a  comparatively  rare  disease  in  Canada.  In  the  cities 
of  this  continent  it  is  very  prevalent,  particularly  among  the  children  of 
the  negro  and  of  the  Italian  races.  Want  of  sunlight  and  impure  air  are 
important  factors.  Prolonged  lactation  and  suckling  the  child  during  preg- 
nancy are  accessory  influences  in  some  cases. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  disease  is  hereditary. 

Kickets  aSects  male  and  female  children  equally.  It  is  a  disease  of  the 
first  and  second  years  of  life,  rarely  beginning  before  the  sixth  month. 
Jeoner  has  described  a  late  rickets,  in  which  form  the  disease  may  not  ap- 
pear until  the  ninth  or  even  until  the  twelfth  year.  It  has  been  held  that 
rickets  is  only  a  manifestation  of  congenital  syphilis  (Parrot),  but  this  is 
certainly  not  correct.  Syphilitic  bones  rarely,  if  ever,  present  the  spongy 
tissue  peculiar  to  rickets,  and  rachitic  bones  never  show  the  multiple  oste- 
ophytes of  syphilis.  "  Syphilis  modifies  rickets;  it  does  not  create  it " 
(Cheadle).  A  faulty  diet  is  the  essential  factor  in  the  production  of  the 
disease.  Like  scurvy,  rickets  may  be  found  in  the  families  of  the  wealthy 
under  perfect  hygienic  conditions.  It  is  most  common  in  children  fed  on 
condensed  milk,  the  various  proprietary  foods,  cow's  milk,  and  food  rich 
in  starches.  "  An  analysis  of  the  foods  on  which  rickets  is  most  frequently 
and  certainly  produced  shows  invariably  a  deficiency  in  two  of  the  chief 
elements  so  plentiful  in  the  standard  food  of  young  animals— namely,  ani- 
mal fat  and  proteid  "  (Cheadle).  Bland  Sutton's  interesting  experiment 
with  the  lion's  cubs  at  the  "  Zoo "  illustrates  this  point.  When  milk, 
pounded  bones,  and  cod-liver  oil  were  added  to  the  meat  diet  the  rickets 
disappeared,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  society  the  culw 
were  reared.  Associated  with  the  defect  in  food  is  a  lack  of  proper  assimila- 
tion of  the  lime  salts. 

Uorbid  Anatomy. — The  bones  show  the  most  important  changes, 
pariicularly  the  ends  of  the  long  hones  and  the  ribs.    Between  the  shaft 
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and  epiphysee  a  Blight  bulging  is  appareDt,  and  on  eection  the  zone  of  pro- 
liferation, which  normally  is  represented  by  two  narrow  bands,  is  greatly 
thickened,  bluish  in  color,  more  irregular  in  outline,  and  very  much  softer. 
The  width  of  this  cushion  of  cartilage  varies  from  5  to  15  mm.  The  line 
of  ossification  is  also  irregular  and  more  spongy  and  vascular  than  normal. 
The  periosteum  strips  off  very  readily  from  the  shaft,  and  beneath  it  there 
may  be  a  spongioid  tissue  not  unlike  decalcified  bone.  The  practical  out- 
come of  these  changes  is  a  delay  in,  and  imperfect  performance  of,  the 
ossification,  so  that  the  bone  has  neither  the  natural  rate  of  growth  nor  the 
normal  firmneea.  In  the  cranium  there  may  be  large  areas,  particularly  in 
the  parieto-occipital  region,  in  which  the  ossification  is  delayed,  producing 
the  so-called  cranio-tabes,  so  that  the  bone  yields  readily  to  pressure  with 
the  finger.  There  are  localized  depressed  spots  of  atrophy,  which,  on 
pressure,  give  the  so-called  "  parchment  crackling."  Flat  hyperostoses  de- 
velop from  the  outer  table,  particularly  on  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones, 
and  produce  the  characteristic  broad  forehead  with  prominent  frontal  emi- 
nences, a  condition  sometimes  mistaken  for  hydrocephalus. 

EasBowitz,  the  leading  authority  on  the  anatomy  of  rickets,  regards 
the  hyperemia  of  the  periosteum,  the  marrow,  the  cartilage,  and  of  the 
bone  itself  as  the  primary  lesion,  out  of  which  all  the  others  develop.  This 
disturbs  the  normal  development  of  the  growing  bone  and  excites  changes 
in  that  already  formed.  The  cartilage  cells  in  consequence  proliferate, 
the  matrix  is  softer,  and  as  a  result  the  bone  which  is  formed  from  this 
unhealthy  cartilage  is  lacking  in  Brmnese  and  solidity.  In  the  bone  already 
formed  this  excessive  vascularity  exaggerates  the  normal  processes  of  ab- 
sorption, so  that  the  relation  between  removal  and  deposition  is  disturbed, 
absorption  taking  place  too  rapidly.  The  new  material  is  poor  in  lime  salts. 
KasBOwitz  has  proved  experimentally  that  hypenemia  of  bone  results  in 
defective  deposition  of  lime  salts.  It  is  interosting  to  note  that  Glisson 
attributed  rickets  to  disturbed  nutrition  by  arterial  blood,  and  believed 
the  changes  in  the  long  bones  to  be  due  to  excessive  vascularity. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  rickety  bones  shows  a  marked  diminution  in 
the  calcareous  salts,  which  may  be  as  low  as  S5  or  35  per  cent. 

The  liver  and  spleen  are  usually  enlarged,  and  sometimes  the  mesen- 
teric glands.  As  Gee  suggests,  these  conditions  probably  result  from  the 
general  state  of  the  health  associated  with  rickets.  Beneke  has  described 
a  relative  increase  in  the  size  of  the  arteries  in  rickets. 

SymptOiZUI. — The  disease  comes  on  insidiously  about  the  period  of 
dentition,  before  the  child  begins  to  walk.  Mild  grades  of  it  are  often  over- 
looked in  the  families  of  the  well-to-do.  In  many  cases  digestive  disturb- 
ances precede  the  appearance  of  the  characteristic  lesions,  and  the  nutrition 
of  the  child  is  markedly  impaired.  There  is  usually  slight  fever,  the  child 
is  irritable  and  restless,  and  sleeps  badly.  If  he  has,  already  walked,  he 
DOW  shows  a  marked  disinclination  to  do  so,  and  seems  feeble  and  unsteady 
in  his  gait.  Sir  William  Jenner  has  called  attention  to  three  general  syrap-  ' 
toms  of  great  importance:  First,  a  diffuse  soreness  of  the  body,  so  that 
the  child  cries  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  move  it,  and  prefers  to  keep 
perfectly  still.    This  is  often  a  marked  and  suggestive  symptom.    Secondly, 
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Blight  fever  (100°  to  101.5°),  with  cocturDal  TeatlessiieBB,  and  a  tenden- 
cy to  throw  off  the  hedclothes.  This  may  he  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  general  senaitiveDeBs  ia  auch  that  even  their  weight  may  be  dis- 
tressing. And,  thirdly,  profuse  sweating,  particularly  about  the  head 
and  neck,  bo  that  in  the  morning  the  pillow  is  found  aoaked  with  perspi- 
ration. 

The  tisBuee  become  Boft  and  flabby;  the  skin  is  pale;  and  from  a 
healthy,  plump  condition,  the  child  becomes  pony  and  feeble.  The  mus- 
cular weakness  may  be  marked,  particularly  in  the  legs,  and  paralysis  may 
be  suspected.  This  so-called  pseudo-paresis  of  rickets  results  in  part  from 
the  flabby,  weak  condition  of  the  legs  and  in  part  from  the  pain  associated 
with  the  movements.  Coincident  with,  or  following  closely  upon,  the  gen- 
eral syjnptonts  the  characteristic  skeletal  lesions  are  observed.  Among 
the  first  of  these  to  appear  are  the  changes  in  the  ribs,  at  the  junction  of 
the  bone  with  the  cartilage,  forming  the  so-called  rickety  rosary.  When 
the  child  is  thin  these  nodules  may  he  distinctly  seen,  and  in  any  case  can 
be  easily  made  out  by  touch.  They  very  rarely  appear  before  the  third 
mopth.  They  may  increase  in  size  up  to  the  second  year,  and  are  rarely 
seen  after  the  fifth  year.  The  thorax  undergoes  important  changes.  Just 
outside  the  junction  of  the  cartilages  with  the  ribs  there  is  an  oblique, 
shallow  depression  extending  downward  and  outward.  A  transverse  curve, 
sometimes  called  Harrison's  groove,  passes  outward  from  the  level  of  the 
ensiform  cartilage  toward  the  axilla  and  may  be  deepened  at  each  inspira- 
tion. It  is  rendered  more  prominent  by  the  eversion  and  prominence  of 
the  costal  border.  The  sternnm  projects,  particularly  in  its  lower  half, 
forming  the  so-called  pigeon  or  chicken  breast.  These  changes  in  the 
thorax  are  not  peculiar,  however,  to  rickets,  and  are  much  more  commonly 
associated  with  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils,  or  any  trouble  which  interferes 
with  the  free  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs.  The  spine  is  often  curved 
posteriorly,  the  processes  are  prominent;  lateral  curvature  is  not  so 
common. 

The  head  of  a  rickety  child  usually  looks  large  in  proportion  both  to 
the  body  and  the  face,  and  the  tontanelles  remain  open  for  a  long  time. 
There  are  areas,  particularly  in  the  parieto-occipitai  regions,  in  which  ossi- 
fication is  imperfect;  and  the  bone  may  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger, 
a  condition  to  which  the  term  cranio-tabes  has  been  given.  The  relation 
of  this  condition  to  rickets  is  still  somewhat  doubtful,  as  it  is  very  often 
associated  with  syphilis — in  47  of  100  cases  studied  hy  Qeorge  Carpenter. 
Coineidently  with  this,  hyperplasia  proceeds  in  the  frontal  and  parietal 
eminences,  so  that  these  portions  of  the  skull  increase  in  thickness,  and 
may  form  irregular  bosses.  In  one  type  the  skull  may  be  large  and  elon- 
gated, with  the  top  considerably  flattened.  In  another,  and  perhaps  more 
common  case,  the  shape  of  the  skull,  when  seen  from  above,  is  rectangular 
— the  caput  qiiadralum.  The  skull  looks  large  in  proportion  to  the  face. 
The  forehead  is  broad  and  square,  and  the  frontal  eminences  marked.  The 
anterior  fontanelle  is  late  in  closing  and  may  remain  open  until  the  third 
or  fourth  year.  The  skin  is  thin,  the  veins  are  full  and  prominent,  and  the 
hair  is  often  rubbed  from  the  back  of  the  skull.    In  contradistinction  to  the 
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cranio-tabes  is  the  condition  of  cranio-scleroBis,  which  haB  also  been  ascribed 
to  rickets.  , 

On  placing  the  ear  over  the  anterior  fontanelle,  or  in  the  temporal 
region,  a  syetolic  mnrmar  may. frequently  be  heard.  This  condition,  first 
described  by  John  C.  Fisher,  of  Boston,  in  1833,  is  heard  with  the  greatest 
frequency  in  rickets,  but  its  pi'esence  and  persistence  in  perfectly  healthy 
infants  have  been  amply  demonstrated.*  The  murmur  is  rarely  heard  after 
the  fifth  year.  A  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this  systolic  brain  murmur 
may  prevent  errors.  A  ease  in  which  it  was  well  marked  was  reported  as  an 
instance  of  supposed  gummy  tumor  of  the  brain,  in  which  the  murmur 
was  thought  to  be  due  to  pressure  on  the  vessels  at  the  base. 

Changes  occur  in  the  bones  of  the  face,  chiefy  in  the  maxillse,  which 
are  reduced  in  size.  The  normal  process  of  dentition  is  much  disturbed; 
indeed,  late  teething  is  one  of  the  marked  features  in  rickets.  The  teetli 
which  appear  may  be  small  and  badly  formed. 

In  the  upper  limbs  changes  in  the  scspulse  are  not  common.  The 
clavicle  may  be  thickened  at  the  sternal  end,  and  there  may  be  thickening 
near  the  attachment  of  the  stemo-cleido  muscle.  The  most  noticeable 
changes  are  at  the  lower  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna.  The  enlargement 
is  at  the  junction-area  of  the  shaft  and  epiphysis.  Less  evident  enlarge- 
ments may  occur  at  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus.  In  severe  cases  the 
natural  shape  of  the  bones  of  the  arm  may  be  much  altered,  since  they  have 
had  to  support  the  weight  of  the  child  in  crawling  on  the  floor.  The 
changes  in  the  pelvis  are  of  special  importance,  particularly  in  female  chil- 
dren, as  in  extreme  cases  they  lead  to  great  deformity  and  narrowing  of  the 
outlet.  In  the  legs,  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  first  becomes  enlarged;  and 
in  slight  cases  it  may  alone  be  affected.  In  the  severe  forms  the  upper  end 
of  the  bone,  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  fibula,  and  the  lower  end  of 
the  femur  become  greatly  thickened.  If  the  child  walks,  slight  bowing  of 
the  tibiie  inevitably  results.  In  more  advanced  cases  the  tibias  and  evjn 
the  femora  may  be  arched  forward.  In  other  instances  the  condition  of 
knock-knee  occurs.  Unquestionably  the  chief  cause  of  these  deformities  is 
the  weight  of  the  body  in  walking,  but  muscular  action  takes  part  in  it. 
The  green-stick  fracture  is  not  uncommon  in  the  soft  bones  of  rickets. 

These  changes  in  the  skeleton  proceed  slowly,  and  the  general  symp- 
toms vary  a  good  deal  with  their  progress.  The  child  becomes  more  or 
less  emaciated,  though  "  fat  rickets "  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  a  child 
may  be  well  nourished  but  "  pasty  "  and  flabby.  Fever  is  not  constant,  but 
in  actively  progressing  changes  in  the  bone  there  is  usually  a  slight  pyrexia. 
The  abdomen  is  large,  "  pot-bellied,"  due  partly  to  flatulent  distention, 
partly  to  enlargement  of  the  liver,  and  in  severe  cases  to  diminution  of 
the  volume  of  the  thorax.  The  spleen  is  often  enlarged  and  readily  pal- 
pable. The  urine  is  stated  to  contain  an  excess  of  lime  salts,  but  Jacobi 
and  Barlow  say  this  has  not  been  proved.  No  special  or  peculiar  changes, 
indeed,  have  as  yet  been  described.     There  is  usually  slight  antemia,  the 
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hfemoglobin  ia  abBoliit«ly  and  relatively  decreased;  a  leueocytosie  may  or  ma; 
,  not  be  preBent;  it  is  more  common  with  enlargement  of  the  epleen  (Uorse). 
Many  rickety  children  show  marked  nervous  Bymptome;  irritability,  peev- 
ishness, and  sleepleflaneBS  are  constantly  present.  Jenner  called  attention 
to  the  close  relationship  which  existed  between  rickets  and  infantile  con- 
vulsions, particularly  to  the  fits  which  occur  after  the  sixth  mouth.  Tetany 
is  by  no  means  uncommon.  It  involves  most  frequently  the  arms  and 
hands;  occasionally  the  legs  as  well.  Laryngismus  stridulus  is  a  common 
complication,  and  though  not,  as  some  state,  invariably  associated  with 
this  disease,  yet  it  is  certainly  much  more  frequent  iu  rickety  than  in  other 
children.  Severe  rickets  interfere  seriously  with  the  growth  of  a  cliild. 
Extreme  examples  of  rickety  dwarfs  are  not  uncommon.  The  disease  known 
as  acute  rickets  is  in  reality  a  manifestation  of  scurvy  and  will  be  described 
with  that  disease, 

ProBnoBia. — The  disease  is  never  in  itself  fatal,  but  the  condition  of 
the  child  is  such  that  it  is  readily  carried  oS  by  intercurrent  affections, 
particularly  those  of  the  respiratory  organs.  Spasm  of  the  larynx  and 
convulsions  occasionally  cause  death.  In  females  the  deformity  of  the 
pelvis  is  serious,  as  it  may  lead  to  difficulties  in  parturition.  ' 

Treatment. — The  better  the  condition  of  the  mother  during  preg- 
nancy the  less  likelihood  is  there  of  the  development  of  rickets  in  the 
child.  Rapidly  repeated  pregnancies  and  suckling  a  child  during  preg- 
nancy Bcem  important  factors  in  the  production  of  the  disease.  Of  the 
general  treatment,  attention  to  the  feeding  of  the  child  is  the  first  con- 
sideration. If  the  mother  is  unhealthy,  or  cannot  from  any  cause  nurse 
the  child,  a  suitable  wet-nurse  should  be  provided,  or  the  child  must  be 
artificially  fed.  Cows'  milk,  diluted  according  to  the  age  of  the  child, 
should  constitute  the  chief  food.  Care  should  be  taken  to  examine  the 
condition  of  the  stools,  and  if  curds  are  present  the  child  is  taking  too 
much,  or  it  is  not  sufficiently  diluted.  Barley-water  or  carefully  strained 
and  well-boiled  oatmeal  gruel  form  excellent  additions  to  the  milk. 

The  child  should  be  warmly  clad  and  should  be  in  the  fresh  air  and 
sunshine  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  It  is  a  "  vulgar  error  "  to  suppose 
that  delicate  children  cannot  stand,  when  carefully  wrapped  up,  an  even 
low  temperature.  The  child  should  be  bathed  daily  in  warm  water.  Care- 
ful friction  with  sweet  oil  is  very  advantageous,  and,  if  properly  performed, 
allays  rather  than  aggravates  the  sensitiveness.  Special  care  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  deformity.  The  child  should  not  be  allowed  to  walk,  and 
for  this  purpose  splints  applied  so  as  to  extend  beyond  the  feet  are  very 
effective.  Of  medicines,  phosphorus  has  been  warmly  recommended  by 
Kaesowitz,  and  its  use  is  also  advised  by  Jacobi.  The  child  may  be  given 
gr.  -jJtj  two  or  three  times  a  day,  dissolved  in  olive  oil.  The  best  prepara- 
tion in  such  cases  is  the  elixir  phosphori,  six  to  ten  or  twelve  minims  three 
times  a  day  (Jacobi).  Cod-liver  oil,  in  doses  of  from  a  half  to  one  teaspoon- 
ful,  is  very  advantageous.  The  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  may  be  given 
with  the  oil.  The  digestive  disturbances,  together  with  the  respiratory  and 
nervous  complications,  should  receive  appropriate  treatment. 
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Corpulence,  an  excessive  development  of  the  bodily  fat — an  "  oily 
dropsy,"  in  the  words  of  Lord  Byron — is  a  condition  for  which  we  are 
consulted  in  three  groups  of  cases.  First,  there  are  persons  of  both  sexes 
who  have  an  hereditary  tendency  to  obesity.  Secondly,  in  this  country 
particularly,  there  is  an  increasing  number  of  cases  of  obesity  in  children, 
associated  with  bad  habits  in  eating,  and  usually  carelessness  and  lack  of 
control  on  the  part  of  the  parents.  Thirdly,  and  most  frequently,  we  are 
consulted  by  women  at  the  middle  period  of  life,  who  are  troubled  with 
an  over-growth  of  fat.  While  as  a  rule  fat  is  no  sign  of  health,  and  par- 
ticularly in  children  may  be  associated  with  antemia  and  rickets,  on  the 
other  hand  a  great  many  stout  persons  enjoy  unusual  vigor.  Nor  is  obesitv 
always  associated  with  over-eating.  Many  stout  persons  are  light  eaters, 
and  chiorotic  girls  with  depraved  or  poor  appetites  may  be  very  plump. 
After  forty,  as  Sir  James  Paget  remarks,  we  tend  to  become  either  thin  or 
fat,  and  the  former  are  usually  happier  and  live  longer.  Too  much  food 
and  too  little  exercise  are  largely  responsible  in  about  half  of  the  cases, 
but  in  the  hereditary  ones  these  factors  do  not  prevail,  and  this  is  a  point 
to  be  borne  in  mind  very  carefully  in  the  question  of  treatment.  As  Duck- 
worth states,  gout  is  an  important  agent  in  many  instances. 

In  obesity  it  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  carbohydrates,  which 
were  so  long  blamed,  are  not  at  fault,  since  they  are  themselves  converted 
into  water  and  carbon  dioxide.  On  account,  however,  of  the  facility  with 
which  they  are  utilized  for  the  purposes  of  oxidation,  the  alhuminoua  ele- 
ments of  the  food  are  less  readily  oxidized  and  not  so  fully  decomposed,  and 
the  fat  is  in  reality  separated  from  them.  So,  too,  the  fats  themselves  are 
not  so  prone  to  cause  obesity  as  the  carbohydrates,  being  less  readily  oxi- 
dized and  interfering  less  with  the  complete  metabolism  of  the  albuminous 
elements. 

An  extraordinary  phenomenon  seen  occasionally  in  excessively  fat  young 
persons  ie  an  uncontrollable  tendency  to  sleep. 

Treatnunt. — Vfe  must  bear  in  mind  at  the  outset  the  injunction  of 
Hippocrates  (Aphorism  III),  speaking  of  a  full  habit  of  body,  that  extreme 
depletions  are  dangerous,  and  that  the  reduction  must  not  be  carried  to 
an  extreme.  The  aphorism  of  the  celebrated  George  Cheyne  (whose  his- 
tory records  one  of  the  most  successful  instances  of  the  treatment  of 
obesity  in  literature),  quoted  at  page  470,  contains  the  essence  of  good 
sense  on  the  subject.  Put  in  other  words,  it  reads — We  eat  too  much  after 
forty  years  of  age. 

We  are  often  consulted  by  persons  in  whose  family  obesity  prevails  to  give 
rules  for  the  prevention  of  the  condition  in  children  or  in  women  approach- 
ing the  climacteric.  In  the  ease  of  children  very  much  may  be  done  by 
regulating  the  diet,  reducing  the  starches  and  fats  in  the  food,  not  allow- 
ing the  children  to  eat  sweets,  and  encouraging  systematic  exercises.  In 
the  case  of  women  who  tend  to  grow  stout  after  child-bearing  or  at  the 
climacteric,  in  addition  to  systematic  exercises,  they  should  be  tdid  to  avoid 
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taking  too  much  food,  and  particularly  to  reduce  the  starches  and  sugars. 
There  are  a  number  of  methods  or  syetems  in  vogue  at  present.  In  the 
celebrated  one  of  Banting,  the  carbohydrates  and  fats  were  excluded  and 
the  amount  of  fat  was  greatly  reduced.    Ebstein  allows  more  fat. 

Oertel's  method  is  given  under  the  treatment  of  fatty  heart.  He  re- 
duces the  amount  of  liquid  taken,  and  thie  is  practically,  too,  the  so-called 
Schweninger  cure,  in  which  liquids  are  allowed  only  two  hours  after  the 
food. 

Von  Noorden'a  dietary,  given  in  his  exhaustive  article  in  Nothnagel's 
Handbuch,  is  as  follows:  Kight  o'clock,  80  grammes  of  lean,  cold  meat,  S5 
grammes  of  bread,  one  cup  of  tea,  with  a  spoonful  of  milk,  no  sugar.  Ten 
o'clock,  one  egg.  Twelve  o'clock,  a  cup  of  strong  meat  broth.  One  o'clock, 
a  small  plate  of  meat  soup  flavored  with  vegetables,  159  grammes  of  lean 
meat  of  one  or  two  sorts,  partly  flsb,  partly  flesh,  100  grammes  of  potatoes 
with  salad,  100  grammes  of  fresh  fruit,  or  compote  without  sugar.  Three 
o'clock,  a  cup  of  black  coffee.  Four  o'clock,  800  grammes  of  fresh  fruit. 
Six  o'clock,  a  quarter  of  a  litre  of  milk,  if  desired,  with  tea.  Eight  o'clock, 
126  grammes  of  cold  meat,  or  180  grammes  of  meat  weighed  raw  and 
grilled,  and  eaten  with  pickles  or  radishes  and  salad,  30  grammes  of 
Graham  bread,  and  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  cooked  fruit  without  sngar. 
He  believes  it  more  satisfactory  to  give  in  addition  to  the  three  meals 
smaller  quantities  of  food  at  shorter  intervals,  so  as  to  obviate  the  tendency 
to  weakness  which  these  patients  often  experience.  In  addition  he  allows 
twice  in  the  day  a  glass  of  wine.  The  use  of  mineral  water,  weak  tea,  or 
lemonade  is  not  limited  at  the  meal  times  or  in  the  intervals. 

In  the  treatment  of  extreme  obesity  it  is  very  much  better  that  the 
patient  should  be  in  hospital,  or  under  the  care  of  a  nurse,  who  will  under- 
take the  proper  weighing  and  administration  of  the  food. 

The  thyroid  extract  should  be  used  only  in  a  systematic  "  cure."  Five 
grains  three  times  a  day  is  a  suflicient  dose.  In  conjunction  with  the  diet 
and  exercises,  it  is  useful,  but  it  should  not  be  ordered  indiscriminately 
to  fat  persons. 

Adiposis  Dolorosa  (Dercum's  Disease). 

"  A  disorder  characterized  by  irregular,  symmetrical  deposits  of  fatty 
masses  in  various  portions  of  the  body,  preceded  by  or  attended  with  pain." 
It  is  an  affection  of  women,  occurring  at  the  middle  period  of  life.  In 
association  with  neuralgic  pains,  fatty  swellings  occur  in  various  parts  of 
the  body.  The  bunches  of  fat  may  form  huge  masses,  pendulous,  and  of 
a  pultaceous  consistence.  They  do  not  occur  on  the  hands,  feet,  or  face. 
It  differs  from  other  forms  of  obesity  in  its  lumpy  distribution,  and  in 
the  nervous  disturbances  in  the  form  of  pains  and  parfesthesias.  The 
nature  of  the  trouble  is  unknown. 

In  a  case  of  Burr's,  and  in  one  of  Dercum's,  the  thyroid  gland  showed 
atrophic  changes.  Dercum  tells  me  that  he  has  seen  improvement  from  the 
use  of  the  thyroid  extract,  and  in  one  case  there  was  a  complete  disappear- 
ance of  all  the  neuritis  symptoms,  and  a  great  diminution  in  the  size  of  the 
fatty  deposits. 
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SECTION  V. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  DIGESTITE  SYSTEM. 


L  DISEASES  OF  THE  MOUTH. 
STOMATITIS. 

(1)  Aoate  Stomatitis. — Simple  or  erythematous  etomatitis,  th«  com- 
moneet  form  of  inflammatloii  of  the  mouth,  reeults  from  the  action  of 
irritants  of  various  sorts.  It  is  frequent  at  all  ages.  In  children  it  is  often 
associated  with  dentition  and  with  gastro-intestinal  dieturbance,  particu- 
larly in  ill-nourished,  unhealthy  subjects.  In  adults  it  may  follow  the  abuse 
of  tobacco  and  the  use  of  too  hot  or  too  highly  seasoned  food.  It  is  a  fre- 
qiient  concomitant  of  indigestion,  and  is  met  with  in  the  acute  specific 
fevers. 

The  affection  may  be  limited  to  the  gums  and  lips  or  may  extend  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  mouth  and  include  the  tongue.  There  is  at  first 
superficial  redness  and  dryness  of  the  membrane,  followed  by  increased 
secretion  and  swelling  of  the  tongue,  which  ia  furred,  and  indented  by  the 
teeth.  There  ia  rarely  any  constitutional  disturbance,  but  in  children  there 
may  be  slight  elevation  of  temperature.  The  condition  is  sufficient  to 
cause  considerable  discomfort,  eojnetinieB  amounting  to  actual  distress  and 
pain,  particularly  in  mastication. 

In  infants  the  mouth  should  be  carefully  sponged  after  each  feeding. 
A  Qiouth-wash'  of  borax  or  the  glycerin  of  borax  may  be  used,  and  in  se- 
vere cases,  which  tend  to  become  chronic,  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  (3  or  4  grains  to  the  ounce)  may  be  applied. 

(3)  Aphthous  Stoiutltls.— ^Thie  form,  also  known  as  follicular  or  vesicu- 
lar stomatitis,  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  small,  slightly  raised 
spots,  from  2  to  4  mm.  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  reddened  areolie.  The 
spots  appear  first  as  vesicles,  which  rupture,  leaving  small  ulcers  with 
grayish  bases  and  bright-red  margins.  They  are  seen  most  frequently  on 
the  inner  surfaces  of  the  lips,  the  edges  of  the  tongue,  and  the  cheeks. 
They  are  seldom  present  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx.  This 
form  is  met  with  most  often  in  children  under  three  years.  It  may  occur 
cither  as  an  independent  affection  or  in  asBociation  with  any  one  of  the 
febrile  diseases  of  childhood  or  with  an  attack  of  indigestion.     The  crop 
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of  Tesicles  comes  out  with  great  rapidity  and  the  little  ulcers  ma;  be  full; 
formed  within  tweDt;-four  hours.  The  child  complaim  of  soreuesB  of  the 
mouth  and  takes  food  with  reluctance.  The  buccal  eecretiooB  are  increaaed, 
and  the  breath  ib  heav;,  but  not  foul.  The  constitutional  symptoms  are 
usually  those  of  the  diEease  with  which  the  aphthe  are  associated.  The 
disease  must  not  be  confounded  with  thrush.  So  special  parasite  has  been 
found  in  connection  with  it.  It  is  not  a  serious  condition,  and  heals  rapidly 
with  the  improvement  of  the  constitutional  state.  In  severe  cases  it  may 
extend  to  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  and  to  the  pharynx,  and  produce  ulcers 
which  are  irritating  and  difficult  to  heal. 

Each  ulcer  ghould  be  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  the  mouth 
should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  after  taking  food.  A  vash  of  chlorate  of 
potassium,  or  of  borax  and  glycerin,  may  be  used.  The  constitutional  symp- 
toms should  receive  careful  attention. 

Here  may  be  mentioned  a  curious  affection  which  has  been  ob- 
served chiefly  in  southern  Italy,  and  which  is  characterized  by  a  pearly- 
colored  membrane  with  induration,  immediately  beneath  the  tongue  on 
the  fnenum  {Riga's  disease).  There  may  be  much  induration  and  ultimately 
ulceration.  It  occurs  in  both  healthy  and  cachetic  children,  usually  about 
the  time  of  the  eruption  of  the  first  teeth.    It  is  sometimes  epidemic. 

(3)  UloeratlTe  Stomatitis.— This  form,  which  is  also  known  by  the 
names  of  fetid  stomatitis,  or  putrid  sort  moulk,  occurs  particularly  in  chil- 
dren after  the  first  dentition.  It  may  prevail  as  a  widespread  epidemic  in 
institutions  in  which  the  sanitary  conditions  are  defective.  It  has  been 
met  with  in  jails  and  camps.  Insufficient  and  unwholesome  food,  improper 
ventilation,  and  prolonged  damp,  cold  weather  seem  to  be  special  predis- 
posing causes.  Lack  of'cleanliness  of  the  mouth,  the  presence  of  carious 
teeth,  and  the  collection  of  tartar  around  them  favor  the  development  of 
the  disease.  The  affection  spreads  tike  a  specific  disease,  but  the  microbe 
has  not  yet  been  isolated.  It  has  been  held  that  the  disease  is  the  same 
as  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  of  cattle,  and  that  it  is  conveyed  by  the  milk, 
but  there  is  no  positive  evidence  on  these  points.  Payne  suggests  that  the 
virus  is  identical  with  that  of  contagious  impetigo. 

The  morbid  process  begins  at  the  margin  of  the  gums,  which  become 
swollen  and  red,  and  bleed  readily.  Fleers  form,  the  bases  of  which  are 
covered  with  a  grayish-white,  firmly  adherent  membrane.  In  severe  cases 
the  teeth  may  become  loosened  and  necrosis  of  the  alveolar  process  may 
occur.  The  ulcers  extend  along  the  gum-line  of  the  upper  and  lower 
jaws;  the  tongue,  lips,  and  mucosa  of  the  cheeks  are  usually  swollen,  but 
rarely  ulcerated.  'Hiere  is  Rslivation,  the  breath  is  foul,  and  mastication 
is  painful.  The  submaxillary  lymph-glands  are  enlarged.  An  exanthem 
often  develops  and  may  be  mistaken  for  measles.  The  constitutional  symp- 
toms are  often  severe,  and  in  institutions  death  sometimes  results  in  the 
case  of  debilitated  children. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  form  of  stomatitis  chlorate  of  potassium  has 
been  found  to  ho  almost  specific.  It  should  be  given  in  doses  of  10  grains, 
three  times  a  day,  to  a  child,  and  to  an  adult  double  that  amount.  Locally 
it  may  be  used  as  a  mouth-wash,  or  the  powdered  salt  ma;  be  applied  di- 
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rectly  to  the  ulcerated  surfaces.  When  there  is  much  fetor,  a  solution  of 
}>ota8sium  permanganate  may  be  used  as  a  wash,  and  an  application  of 
nitrate  of  silver  made  to  the  ulcers. 

There  are  several  other  varieties  of  ulcerative  sore  month,  which  differ 
entirely  from  this  form.  Ulcers  of  the  month  are  common  in  nursing 
women,  and  are  usually  seen  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips  and 
cheeks.  They  develop  from  the  mucous  follicles,  and  are  from  3  to  5  mm. 
in  diameter.  They  may  cause  little  or  no  inconvenience;  but  in  some  in- 
Btances  they  are  very  painful  and  interfere  seriously  with  the  taking  of 
food  and  its  mastication.  As  a  rule  they  heal  readily  after  the  application 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  condition  is  an  indication  for  tonics,  fresh  air, 
and  a  better  diet. 

Recurring  outbreaks  of  an  herpetic,  even  pemphigoid,  stomatitis  are 
seen  in  neurotic  individuals  (sicmatilis  neurotica  chronica,  Jacobi).  It  may 
precede  or  accompany  the  fatal  form  of  pemphigus  vegetans. 

Parrot  describes  the  occasional  appearance  in  the  new-bom  of  small 
ulcers  (^muttetrically  placed  on  the  hard  palate  on  either  side  of  the  middle 
line.  They  are  met  with  in  very  debilitated  children.  The  ulcere  rarely 
heal;  tisually  they  tend  to  increase  in  size,  and  may  involve  the  bone. 

Bednar'e  aph^se  consist  of  small  patches  and  ulcers  on  the  hard  palate, 
caused  as  a  rule  in  young  infants  by  the  artificial  nipple  or  the  nurse's 
finger. 

(4)  Farasltlo  StomatltlB  {Thrush;  Soar;  Mv.gv.et). — This  affection,  most 
commonly  seen  in  children,  is  dependent  upon  a  fungus,  the  saecharomyces 
albicans,  called  by  Robin  the  oidium  aBiicans.  It  belongs  to  the  order  of 
yeast  fungi,  and  consists  of  branching  filaments,  from  the  ends  of  which 
ovoid  torula  cells  develop.  The  disease  does  not  arise  apparently  in  a  nor- 
mal mucosa.  The  use  of  an  improper  diet,  uncleanliness  of  the  month, 
the  acid  fermentation  of  remnants  of  food,  or  the  development,  from  any 
cause,  of  catarrhal  stomatitis  predispose  to  the  growth  of  the  fungus.  In 
institutions  it  is  frequently  transmitted  by  unclean  feeding-bottles,  spoons, 
etc.  It  is  not  confined  to  children,  but  is  met  with  in  adults  in  the  final 
stages  of  fever,  in  chronic  tuberculosis,  diabetes,  and  in  cachectic  states. 
The  parasite  develops  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  mucosa,  and  the  filaments 
form  a  dense  felt-work  among  the  epithelial  cells.  The  disease  begins  on 
the  tongue  and  is  seen  in  the  form  of  slightly  raised,  pearly-white  spots, 
which  increase  in  size  and  gradually  coalesce.  The  membrane  thus  formed 
>»n  be  readily  scraped  off,  leaving  an  intact  mucosa,  or,  if  the  process  ex- 
tends deeply,  a  bleeding,  slightly  ulcerated  surface.  The  disease  spreads  to 
the  cheeks,  lipe,  and  hard  palate,  and  may  involve  the  tonsils  and  pharynx. 
In  very  severe  caaes  the  entire  buccal  mucosa  is  covered  by  the  grayisli- 
white  membrane.  It  may  even  extend  into  the  cesophagus  and,  according 
to  Parrot,  to  the  stomach  and  cieciim.  It  is  occasionally  met  with  on  the 
vocal  cords.  Robust,  well-nourished  children  are  sometimes  affected,  but 
it  is  usually  met  with  in  enfeebled,  emaciated  infants  with  digestive  or  in- 
testinal troubles.    In  such  cases  the  disease  may  persist  for  months. 

The  affection  is  readily  recognized,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with 
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aphthous  Etoinatitis,  in  which  the  ulcers,  preceded  hy  the  formation  of 
%'esicles,  are  perfectly  distinctive.  In  thrush  the  microscopical  examinatioa 
shows  the  preeence  of  the  characteristic  fungus  throughout  the  membrane. 
In  this  condition,  too,  the  mouth  is  usually  dry — a  striking  contrast  to 
the  saliyation  accompanying  aphthje. 

Thrush  is  more  readily  prevented  than  removed.  The  child's  moutli 
should  be  kept  Ecmpuloiiely  clean,  and,  if  artificially  fed,  the  bottles  should 
be  thoroughly  sterilized.  Lime-water  or  any  other  alkaline  Suid,  such  n3 
the  bicarbonate  of  soda  (a  drachm  to  a  tumbler  of  water),  may  be  em- 
ployed. When  the  patches  are  present  these  allcBline  mouth-washes  may 
be  continued  after  each  feeding,  A  spray  of  borax  or  of  sulphite  of  soda 
(a  drachm  to  the  ounce)  or  the  black  wash  with  glycerin  may  be  employed. 
The  permanganate  of  potassium  is  also  useful.  The  constitutional  treot- 
ment  is  of  equal  importance,  and  it  will  often  be  found  that  the  thrush 
pereists,  in  epite  of  all  local  measures,  until  the  general  health  of  the  infant 
is  improved  by  change  of  air  or  the  relief  of  the  diarrhoea,  or,  in  obstinate 
cases,  the  substitution  of  a  natural  for  the  artificial  diet. 

(5)  QangrenOQS  Stomatitis  {Cancntm  Oris;  JVoma). — An  aifection 
characterized  by  a  rapidly  progressing  gangrene,  starting  on  the  gums  or 
cheeks,  and  leading  to  extensive  sloughing  and  destruction.  This  terrible, 
but  fortunately  rare,  disease  is  seen  only  in  children  under  very  insanitary 
conditions  or  during  convalescence  from  the  acute  fevers.  It  is  more 
common  in  girls  than  in  boys.  It  is  met  with  between  the  ages  of  two 
and  five  years.  In  at  least,  one  half  of  the  cases  the  disease  has  developed 
during  convalescence  from  measles.  Cases  have  been  seen  also  after  scar- 
let fever  and  typhoid.  The  mucous  membrane  is  first  affected,  usually  of 
the  gums  or  of  one  cheek.  The  process  begins  insidiously,  and  when  first 
seen  there  is  a  sloughing  ulcer  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  spreads  rap- 
idly and  leads  to  brawny  induration  of  the  skin  and  adjacent  parts.  The 
sloughing  extends,  and  in  severe  cases  the  cheek  is  perforated.  The  disease 
may  spread  to  the  tongue  and  chin;  it  may  invade  the  bones  of  the  jaws  and 
even  involve  the  eyelids  and  ears.  In  mild  cases  an  ulcer  forms  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  cheek,  which  heals  or  may  perforate  and  leave  a  fistulous  open- 
ing. Naturally  in  such  a  severe  affection  the  constitutional  disturbance 
is  very  great,  the  pulse  is  rapid,  the  prostration  extreme,  and  death  usually 
takes  place  within  a  week  or  ten  days.  The  temperature  may  reach  103°  or 
104".  Diarrhcea  is  usually  present,  and  aspiration  pneumonia  often  de- 
velops, H.  R.  Wharton  has  described  a  ease  in  whicb  there  was  extensive 
colitis.  Bishop  and  Ryan  have  isolated  an  organism  which  resembles  in 
all  points  the  diphtheria  bacillus  of  reduced  vindence. 

The  treatment  of  the  disease  is  unsatisfactory.  In  many  cases  the 
onset  is  so  insidious  that  there  is  an  extensive  sloughing  sore  when  the  case 
first  comes  iinder  observation.  Destruction  of  the  sore  by  the  cautery, 
either  the  Paquelin  or  fuming  nitric  acid,  is  the  most  effectual.  Antiseptic 
applications  should  be  made  to  destroy  the  fetor.  The  child  should  b« 
carefully  nourished  and  stimidants  given  freely. 

(6)  Merourial  Stomatitis  (Ptyalism). — An  inflammation  of  the  mouth 
and  salivary  glands  may  be  caused  by  mercury.     It  occurs  chiefly  in  peraona 
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who  have  a  special  susceptibility,  and  rarely  now  aa  a  result  of  the  excessive 
use  of  the  drug.  It  is  met  with  also  in  persons  whose  occupation  neces- 
Bitates  the  constant  handling  of  mercury.  It  often  follows  the  adminis- 
tration of  repeated  small  doses.  Thus,  a  patient  with  heart-disease  who 
was  ordered  an  eighth  of  a  grain  of  calomel  every  three  hours  for  dinretic 
purposes  had,  after  taking  eight  or  ten  doses,  a  severe  stomatitis,  which 
persisted  for  several  weeks,  I  have  known  it  to  follow  the  administra- 
tion of  small  doses  of  gray  powder.  The  patient  complains  first  of  a  metallic 
taste  in  the  mouth,  the  gums  become  swollen,  red,  and  sore,  mastication, 
is  difficult,  and  soon  there  is  a  great  increase  in  the  secretion  of  the  saliva, 
which  flows  freely  from  the  mouth.  The  tongne  is  swollen,  the  breath  has 
a  foul  odor,  and,  if  the  affection  progresses,  there  may  be  ulceration  of  the 
mucosa,  and,  in  rare  instances,  necrosis  of  the  jaw.  Although  trouble- 
some and  distressing,  the  disease  is  rarely  serious,  and  recovery  usually 
takes  place  in  a  couple  of  weeks.  Instances  in  which  the  teeth  become 
loosened  or  detached  or  in  which  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  pharynx 
and  Eustachian  tubcsare  rarely  seen  now. 

The  administration  of  mercury  should  be  suspended  so  soon  as  the 
gums  are  "  touched."  Mild  cases  of  the  affection  subside  within  a  few  days 
and  require  only  a  simple  mouth-wash.  In  severer  cases  the  chlorate  of  po- 
tassium may  be  given  internally,  and  used  to  rinse  the  mouth.  The  bowels 
should  be  freely  opened;  the  patient  should  take  a  hot  bath  every  evealng 
and  should  drink  plentifully  of  alkaline  mineral  waters.  Atropine  is  some- 
times serviceable,  and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  y^  of  a  grain  twice  a  day. 
Iodine  is  also  recommended.  When  the  salivation  is  severe  and  protracted, 
the  patient  becomes  much  debihtated,  anemia  develops,  and  a  supporting 
treatment  is  indicated.  The  diet  is  necessarily  liquid,  for  the  patient  finds 
the  chief  difficulty  in  taking  food.  If  the  pain  is  severe  a  Dover  powder 
may  be  given  at  night. 

Here  may  be  appropriately  mentioned  the  influence  of  stomatitis,  par- 
ticularly the  mercurial  form,  upon  the  developing  teeth  of  children.  The 
condition  known  as  erosion,  in  which  the  teeth  are  honeycombed  or  pitted 
owing  to  defective  formation  of  enamel,  is  indicative,  as  a  rule,  of  infantile 
etomatitis.  Such  teeth  must  be  distinguished  carefully  from  those  of  eon- 
genital  syphilis,-  which  may  of  course  coexist,  but  the  two  conditions  are 
distinct.  The  honeycombing  is  frequently  seen  on  the  incisors;  but,  ac- 
cording to  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  the  test  teeth  of  infantile  stomatitis  are 
the  first  permanent  molars,  then  the  incisors,  "which  are  almost  as  con- 
stantly pitted,  eroded,  and  of  bad  color,  often  showing  the  transverse  fur- 
row which  crosses  all  the  teeth  at  the  same  level."  Magitot  regards  these 
transverse  furrows  as  the  result  of  infantile  convulsions  or  of  severe  illness 
during  early  life.  He  thinks  they  are  analogous  to  the  furrows  on  the 
nails  which  so  often  follow  a  serious  disease. 

(7)  Eczema  of  the  Tongne  (Geographical  Tontjue). — A  remarkable 
desquamation  of  the  superficial  epithelium  of  the  tongue  in  cireinate 
patches,  which  spread  while  the  central  portions  heal.  Fusion  of  patches 
leads  to  areas  with  sinuous  outlines.  When  extensive  the  tongue  may  be 
covered  with  these  areas,  like  a  geographical  map.    The  affection  causes  a 
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good  deal  of  itching  and  heat,  and  may  be  a  source  of  much  mental  worry 
to  the  patientB,  vho  often  dread  lest  it  may  be  a  commencing  cancer. 

The  etiology  of  the  disease  is  unknown.  It  occurs  in  infants  and  chil- 
dren, and  it  is  not  very  infrequent  in  adults.  It  has  been  regaided  as  a 
gouty  manifestation,  and  transient  attacks  may  accompany  indigestion. 
It  is  very  liable  to  relapse.  In  adults  it  may  prove  very  obstinate,  and  I 
know  of  one  instance  in  which  the  disease  persisted  in  spite  of  all  treat-  ■ 
ment  for  more  than  two  years.  Solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  give  the  most 
satisfactory  results  in  relieving  the  intense  burning. 

(8)  Leukoplakia  bnecalis. — Samuel  Flumbe  described  the  condition  as 
icihyosis  UnguaUs.  It  has  also  been  called  Imccal  psoriasis  and  keratosis 
mucosa  oris.  There  are  unsymmetrical  patches  of  various  shapes,  whitish 
OF  often  pearly  white  in  color,  smooth,  and  without  any  tendency  to  ulcer- 
ate. They  have  been  called  lingual  corns.  The  intensity  of  the  opaque 
white  color  depends  upon  the  thickness  of  the  epidermis.  The  patches 
may  extend  and  become  slightly  papillomatous.  There  are  instances  in 
which  genuine  epithelioma  has  developed  from  them.  The  condition  ia 
met  with  most  commonly  in  heavy  smokers,  and  is  sometimes  known  as 
the  smoker's  tongue.  An  interesting  question  is  the  relation  to  syphilis. 
While  somewhat  similar  patches  develop  in  infected  persons,  the  true 
syphilitic  glossitis  rarely  presents  the  same  opaque  white,  smooth  appear- 
ance. It  ia  more  commonly  at  the  edge  and  the  point  of  the  tongue  than 
on  the  dorsum,  and  yields  promptly  to  specific  treatment. 

Leakoplakia  is  a  very  obstinate  affection  and  resists  as  a  rule  all  forms 
of  treatment.  All  irritants,  such  as  smoke  and  very  hot  food,  should  be 
avoided.  Local  treatment  with  one-half -per-cent  corrosive  sublimate  or  a 
one-per-cent  chromic-acid  solution  has  been  recommended.  The  propriety 
of  active  local  treatment  is  doubtful.  The  appearance  of  anything  like 
papillomatous  outgrowths  should  be  regarded  as  an  indication  for  su^ical 
intervention. 


n.   DISEASES  OF  THE  SALIVARY  GLANDS. 

1.  Saperseeretioil  (Ptyalism). — The  normal  amount  of  saliva  varies 
from  3  to  3  pints  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  secretion  is  increased 
during  the  taking  of  food  and  in  the  physiological  processes  of  dentition. 
A  great  Increase,  to  which  the  term  ptyalism  is  applied,  is  met  with  under 
many  circumstances.  It  occurs  occasionally  in  mental  and  nervous  affec- 
tions and  in  rabies.  Occasionally  it  is  seen  in  the  acute  fevers,  particularly 
in  sma!l-pos.  It  occurs  sometimes  with  disease  of  the  pancreas.  It  has 
been  met  with  during  gestation,  usually  early,  though  it  may  persist 
throughout  the  entire  course.  It  has  been  known  to  occur  at  each  men- 
strual period;  and,  lastly,  it  is  a  common  effect  of  certain  dnigs.  Mercury, 
gold,  copper,  the  iodine  compounds,  and  (among  vegetable  remedies) 
jaborandi,  muscarin,  and  tobacco  excite  the  salivary  secretion.  Of  these 
we  most  frequently  see  the  effect  of  mercury  in  producing  ptyalism.  The 
salivation  may  be  present  without  any  inflammation  of  the  mouth. 
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2.  Xerostomia  (Arrest  of  the  Salivary  and  Buccal  Secretions;  Dry 
Mouth). — In  this  condition,  first  described  by  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  the 
secretions  of  the  mouth  and  salivary  glands  are  suppressed.  The  tongue 
is  red,  sometimes  cracked,  and  quite  dry;  the  mucous  membrane  of  tJie 
cheeks  and  of  the  palate  is  smooth,  shining,  and  dry;  and  mastication, 
deglutition,  and  articulation  are  very  difficult.  The  condition  is  not  conv 
mon,  A  majority  of  the  cases  are  in  women,  and  in  several  instancee  have 
been  associated  with  nervous  phenomena.  The  general  health,  as  a  rule, 
is  unimpaired.  Hadden  suggests  that  it  is  due  to  involvement  of  some 
centre  which  controls  the  secretion  of  the  salivary  and  buccal  glands.  A 
well-marked  case  came  under  my  observatioD  in  a  man  aged  thirty-two, 
who  was  sent  to  me  by  Donald  Baynes  on  account  of  a  peculiar  growth 
in  the  mouth.  This  proved  to  be  the  remnants  of  food  which,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  any  salivary  or  buccal  secretions,  collected  along  the  gums, 
became  hardened,  and  adhered  to  them.  The  condition  laated  for  three 
weeks,  and  was  cured  by  the  galvanic  current. 

3.  laflammation  of  the  Salirary  Glands, 
(a)  Specific  Parotitis.    (See  Mumps.) 

(&)  Symptomatic  parotitis  or  parotid  hvbo  occurs: 

(1)  In  the  course  of  the  infectious  fevers — typhus,  typhoid,  pneumonia, 
pysemia,  etc.  In  ordinary  practice  it  occurs  oftenest,  perhaps,  in  typhoid 
fever.  It  is  the  result  either  of  septic  infection  through  the  blood,  or  the 
inflammation,  in  many  cases,  passes  up  the  salivary  duct,  and  eo  reaches 
the  gland.  The  process  is  usually  very  intense  and  leads  rapidly  to  sup- 
puration. It  is,  as  a  rule,  an  unfavorable  indication  in  the  course  of  a  fever. 
Parotitis  may  occur  in  secondary  syphilis. 

(S)  In  connection  with  injury  or  disease  of  the  abdomen  or  pelvis,  a 
condition  to  which  Stephen  Paget  has  called  special  attention.  Of  101 
cases  of  this  kind,  "  10  followed  injury  or  disease  of  the  urinary  tract,  18 
were  due  to  injury  or  disease  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  23  were  dne  to 
injury  or  disease  of  the  abdominal  wall,  the  peritonseuhi,  or  the  pelvic 
c^ular  tissue.  The  remaining  50  were  due  to  injury,  disease,  or  tempo- 
rary derangement  of  the  genital  organs,"  By  temporary  derangement  is 
meant  slight  injuries  or  natural  processes — a  slight  blow  on  the  testis,  the 
introduction  of  a  pessary,  menstruation,  or  pregnancy.  The  etiology  of 
thifl  form  of  parotitis  is  obscure.  We  have  had  3  cases.  Many  of  them 
are  undoubtedly  septic. 

(3)  In  association  with  facial  paralysis,  as  in  a  case  of  fatal  peripheral 
neuritis  described  by  Gowera. 

In  the  treatment  of  parotid  bubo  the  application  of  half  a  dozen  leeches 
will  sometimes  reduce  the  inflammation  and  promote  resolution.  When 
suppuration  seems  inevitable  hot  fomentations  should  be  applied.  A  free 
incision  should  be  made  early. 

(c)  Chronic  parotitis,  a  condition  in  which  the  glands  are  enlarged, 
rarely  painful,  may  follow  inflammation  of  the  throat  or  mumps.  Sali-i 
vation  may  be  present.  It  may  be  due  to  lead,  mercury,  or  potassium 
iodide.  It  occurs  also  in  chronic  Bright's  disease  and  in  secondary  syphilis. 
Mikulicz  has  described  a  remarkable  condition  of  chronic  symmetriail  e 
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largement  of  the  Balivary  and  lachrymal  glands.  The  condition  may  per- 
ftiat  for  years.  The  case  under  my  care  mentioned  in  the  second  edition 
of  this  work  died  subsequently  of  tuberculosis  (Am.  Jt.  Med.  Sci.,  Janu- 
ary, 1898). 

(d)  Oastous  Tumors  of  Steno's  Duet  and  of  the  Parotid  Gland. — In 
glass-blowers  and  musicians  Steno's  duct  may  become  inflated  with  air 
and  form  a  tumor  the  size  of  a  nut  or  of  an  egg.  Some  have  contained  k 
mixture  of  air,  ealiTS,  and  pus.  In  rare  eases  there  are  gaseous  tumors  of 
the  glands,  which  give  a  eensation  of  crepitation  on  palpation. 


IIL    DISEASES  OF  THE  PHARYK2. 

(1)  Cirovlatory  Distnrbanoea. — (a)  Hyperamia  is  a  common  condition 
in  acut«  and  chronic  affections  of  the  throat,  and  is  frequently  seen  as  a 
result  of  irritation  from  tobacco  smoke.  Venous  stasis  is  seen  in  valvular 
disease  of  the  heart,  and  in  mechanical  obstiuction  of  the  superior  vena 
cava  hy  tumor  or  aneurism.  In  aortic  insufficiency  the  capillary  pulse  may 
sometimes  be  seen  and  the  intense  throbbing  of  the  internal  carotid  may 
be  mistaken  for  aneurism. 

(t)  Hamorrkage  is  found  in  association  with  bleeding  from  other  mucous 
surfaces,  or  it  is  due  to  local  causes  in  the  pharynx  itself.  lu  the  latter 
oase  it  may  be  mistaken  for  hEemorrhage  from  the  lungs  or  stomach.  The 
bleeding  may  come  from  granulations  or  vegetations  in  the  naso-pharynx. 
Sometimes  the  patient  finds  the  pillow  stained  in  the  morning  with  bloody 
secretion.  The  condition  is  rarely  serious,  and  only  requires  suitable  local 
treatment  of  the  pharynx.  Occasionally  a  htemorrhage  takes  place  into 
the  mucosa,  producing  a  pharyngeal  hematoma.  I  have  thrice  seen  a 
condition  of  the  uvula  resembling  hemorrhagic  infarction.  One  was  in  a 
patient  with  acute  rheumatism,  to  whom  large  doses  of  salicylic  acid  had 
been  given;  the  other  two  were  instances  of  peliosis  rheumatica,  in- both 
of  which  partial  sloughing  of  the  uvula  took  place. 
■  (c)  (Edema. — An  infiltrated  cedematous  condition  of  the  uvula  and 
adjacent  parts  is  not  very  uncommon  in  conditions  of  debility,  in  profound 
aneeBua,  and  in  Bright's  disease.  The  uvula  is  sometimes  from  this  cause 
enormously  enlarged,  whence  may  arise  difficulty  in  swallowing  or  in 
breathing. 

(2)  Acute  PharyngitlB  (Sore  Throat;  Angina  Simplex).— The  entire 
pharyngeal  structures,  often  with  the  tonsils,  are  involved.  The  condition 
ipay  follow  cold  or  exposure.  In  other  instances  it  is  associated  with  con- 
stitutional states,  such  as  rheumatism  or  gout,  or  with  digestive  disorders. 
The  patient  complains  of  uneasiness  and  soreness  in  swallowing,  of  a  feel- 
ing of  tickling  and  dryness  in  the  throat,  together  with  a  constant  desire 
to  hawk  and  cough.  Frequently  the  inflammation  extends  into  the  larynx 
and  produces  hoarseness.  Not  nncommonly  it  is  only  part  of  a  general 
naso-pharyngeal  catarrh.  The  process  may  pass  into  the  Eustachian  tubes 
and  cause  alight  deafness.  There  is  stiffness  of  the  neck,  the  lymph-glands 
of  which  may  be  enlarged  and  painful.    The  constitutional  symptoms  are 
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larely  severe.  The  disease  seta  in  with  a  chilly  feeling  and  slight  fever; 
the  pulse  is  increased  in  frequency.  Occaaionally  the  febrile  aymptonu 
are  more  severe,  particulaily  if  the  tonsils  are  specially  involved.  The  ex- 
amination of  the  throat  shows  general  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
which  is  dry  and  glistening,  and  in  places  covered  with  sticky  secretion. 
The  uvula  may  be  much  swollen. 

Acute  pharyngitis  lasts  only  a  few  days  and  requires  mild  measures. 
If  the  tonsils  are  involved  and  the  fever  is  high,  aconite  or  sodium  salicylate 
may  be  given.  Ouaiacum  also  is  beneficial;  but  in  a  majority  of  the  cases 
a  calomel  purge  or  a  saline  aperient  and  inhalations  with  steam  meet  the 
indications. 

(3)  Cbnmio  FharyngltlB. — This  may  follow  repeated  acute  attacks.  It 
is  very  common  in  persons  who  smoke  or  drink  to  excess,  and  in  those 
who  use  the  voice  very  much,  such  as  clergymen,  hucksters,  and  others. 
It  is  frequently  met  with  in  chronic  nasal  catarrh.  The  naso-pharynx  and 
the  posterior  wall  are  the  parts  most  frequently  affected.  The  mucous 
membrane  is  relaxed,  the  venules  are  dilated,  and  roundish  bodies,  from 
2  to  4  mm.  in  diameter,  reddish  in  color,  project  to  a  variable  distance 
beyond  the  mucous  membrane.  These  represent  the  proliferations  of  lymph 
tissue  about  the  mucous  glands.  They  may  be  very  abundant,  fanning 
elongated  rows  in  the  lateral  walla  of  the  pharynx.  With  this  there  may 
be  a  dry  glistening  state  of  the  pharyngear  mucosa,  sometimes  known  as 
pharyngitis  »icca.  The  pillars  of  the  fauces  and  the  uvula  arc  often  much 
relaxed.  The  secretion  forms  at  the  back  of  the  pharynx  and  the  patient 
may  feel  it  drop  down  from  the  vault,  or  it  is  tenacious  and  adherent,  and 
is  only  removed  by  repeated  efforts  at  hawking. 

In  the  treatmenl,  special  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  general  health. 
If  possible,  the  cause  should  be  ascertained.  The  condition  is  almost 
constant  in  smokers,  and  cannot  be  cured  without  stopping  the  use  of 
tobacco.  The  use  of  food  either  too  hot  or  too  much  spiced  should  be  for- 
bidden. When  it  depends  upon  excessive  exercise  of  the  voice,  rest  should 
be  enjoined.  In  many  of  these  cases  change  of  air  and  tonics  help  very 
much.  In  the  local  treatment  of  the  throat  gargles,  washes,  and  pastilles 
of  various  sorts  give  temporary  relief,  but  when  the  hypertrophic  condi- 
tion is  marked  the  spots  should  be  thoroughly  destroyed  by  the  galvano- 
cautery.  In  many  instances  this  affords  great  and  permanent  relief,  but 
in  others  the  condition  persists,  and  as  it  is  not  unbearable,  the  patient 
gives  up  all  hope  of  permanent  relief. 

(4)  Uleentloii  of  the  Fbarynz. — (o)  Follicular.  The  ulcers  are  usually 
small,  superficial,  and  generally  associated  with  chronic  catarrh. 

(6)  Syphilitic  ulcers  are  usually  painless,  and  most  frequently  situated 
on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.  They  occur  in  the  secondary  stage 
as  sm&ll,  shallow  excavations  with  the  mucous  patches.  In  the  tertiary 
stape  the  ulcers  are  due  to  erosion  of  giimmata,  and  in  healing  they  leave 
whitish  cicatrices. 

(c)  Tuberculous  ulceration  is  not  very  uncommon  in  advanced  cases 
of  phthisis,  and,  if  extensive,  is  one  of  the  most  distressing  features  of  the 
later  stages  of  the  disease.    The  ulcers  are'  irregular,  with  ill-defined  edges 
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and  grayish-yellow  bases.  The  posterior  wall  of  the  pharyni  may  have  an 
eroded,  wonn-eaten  appearance.  These  ulcere  are,  aa  a  rule,  intensely  pain- 
ful. Occaeionally  the  primary  disease  is  about  the  tonsiU  and  the  pillars 
of  the  fauces. 

(d)  Ulcere  occur  in  connection  with  pseudo-membranous  inflammation, 
particularly  the  diphtheritic.    In  cancer  and  in  lupus  ulcers  are  also  present. 

(e)  Ulcers  are  met  with  in  certain  of  the  fevere,  particularly  in  typhoid, 
in  many  instances  the  diagnosis  of  the  nature  of  pharyngeal  ulcers  is 

very  difficult.  The  tuberculous  and  cancerous  varieties  are  readily  recog- 
nized, but  it  happens  not  infrequently  that  a  doubt  arises  as  to  the  syph- 
ilitic character  of  an  ulcer.  In  many  instances  the  local  conditions  may 
be  uncertain.  Then  other  evidences  of  syphilis  should  be  sought  for, 
and  the  patient  should  be  placed  on  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium, 
under  which  remedies  syphilitic  ulcere  usually  heal  with  great  rapidity. 

(5)  Acute  lufeotlous  FMegmon  of  the  PIiarTiiz. — Under  this  term 
Senator  has  described  cases  in  which,  along  with  difficulty  in  swallowing, 
soreness  of  the  throat,  and  sometimes  hoarseness,  the  neck  enlarges,  the 
pharyngeal  mucosa  becomes  swollen  and  injected,  the  fever  ie  high,  the 
constitutional  symptoms  are  severe,  and  the  inflammation  paeses  on  rap- 
idly to  suppuration.  The  symptoms  are  very  intense.  The  swelling  of  the 
pharyngeal  tissues  early  reaches  such  a  grade  as  to  impede  respiration.  Very 
similar  symptoms  may  be  produced  by  foreign  bodies  in  the  pharynx. 

(6)  R6tro-pha]7llg;eal  absoess  occurs:  (l)  In  healthy  children  between 
six  months  and  two  yeare  of  age.  The  child  becomes  restless,  the  voice 
changeB;  it  becomes  nasal  or  metallic  in  tone,  and  there  are  pain  and  diffi- 
culty in  swallowing.  Inspection  of  the  phapyns  reveals  a  projecting  tumor 
in  the  middle  line,  or  if  it  be  not  visible,  it  is  readily  felt,  on  palpation,  pro- 
jecting from  the  posterior  wall.  This  form  has  been  carefully  described  by 
Koplik.  (2)  Aa  a  not  infrequent  sequel  of  the  fevers,  particularly  of  scarlet 
fever  and  diphtheria.    (3)  In  caries  of  the  bodies  of  the  cervical  vertebra. 

The  diagnosis  is  readily  made,  as  the  projecting  tumor  can  be  seen,  or 
felt  with  the  finger  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx. 
•  (7)  Angina  Lndovlcl  {Ludwig's  Angina;  Cellulitis  of  the  Neck). — In 
medical  practice  this  is  seen  aa  a  secondary  inflammation  in  the  specific 
fevers,  particularly  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever.  It  may,  however,  occur 
idiopathieally  or  result  from  trauma.  It  is  probably  always  a  streptococcus 
infection  which  spreads  rapidly  from  the  glands.  The  swelling  at  firat  is 
most  marked  in  the  aubmaxillaiy  region  of  one  side.  The  symptoms  are, 
as  a  rule,  intense,  and,  unless  early  and  thorough  surgical  measures  are  em- 
ployed, there  is  great  risk  of  systemic  infection.  Felix  Semon  holds  that 
the  varioiis  acute  septic  inflammations  of  the  throat — acute  cedema  of  the 
larynx,  phlegmon  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  and  angina  Ludovici — 
"  represent  degrees  varying  in  virulence  of  one  and  the  same  process," 
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IT.  DISEASES  OF  THE  TONSILS. 
ACUTE  TONSILLITIS. 

(1)  FoUionlur  or  lACimar  Tonaillitis. — For  practical  purposes,  under 
this  name  maj  be  described  the  various  forms  which  have  been  called  ca- 
tarrhal, erjithematouB,  ulcero-membranous,  and  herpetic. 

Etiology. — The  disease  is  met  with  most  frequently  in  young  persons, 
but  in  children  under  ten  it  is  less  common  than  the  chronic  form.  It  is 
rare  in  infante.  Sex  has  no  special  influence.  Exposure  to  wet  and  cold, 
and  bad  hygienic  surroundings  appear  to  have  a  direct  etiological  connec- 
tion with  the  disease.  In  so  many  instances  defective  drainage  has  been 
found  associated  with  outbrealra  of  follicular  tonsillitia  that  sewer-gas  is 
regarded  as  a  common  exciting  cause.  One  attack  renders  a  patient  more 
liable  to  subsequent  infection.  The  tonsils  proper  and  the  adjacent 
lymphatic  tissues  undoubtedly  act  as  portals  of  entry  for  micro-organisrosi 
not  only  in  acute  rheumatism  but  probably  in  other  affections.  Packard 
has  called  particular  attention  to  acute  tonsillitis  as  a  precursor  of  endor 
carditis,  erythema  nodosum,  and  chorea.  CheadJe  describes  it  as  one  of 
the  phases  of  rheumatism  in  childhood,  with  which  articular  attacks  or 
chorea  may  alternate.  The  existence  of  pains  in  the  limbs  upon  which 
some  lay  stress  is  no  evidence  of  the  connection  of  the  alTection  witli 
rheumatism.  A  disease  so  common  and  widespread  as  acute  tonsillitis 
necessarily  attacks  many  persons  in  whose  families  rheumatism  prevails 
or  who  may  themselves  have  had  acute  attacks. 

Uackenzie  gives  a  table  showing  that  in  four  successive  years  more 
cases  occurred  in  September  than  in  any  other  month;  in  October  nearly 
as  many,  witli  July,  August,  and  November  next.  In  this  country  it  seems 
more  prevalent  in  the  spring.  So  many  cases  develop  within  a  short  time 
that  the  disease  may  be  almost  epidemic.  It  spreads  through  a  family  in 
anch  a  way  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  contagious. 

An  old  notion  prevails  that  there  is  a  definite  relation  between  the 
tonsils  Biid  the  testes  and  ovaries.  F.  J.  Shepherd  has  called  attention  to 
the  circumstance  that  acute  tonsillitis  is  a  very  common  affection  in  newly 
married  persons.  That  view  is  probably  correct  which  regards  tonsillitis 
as  a  local  disease  with  severe  constitutional  manifestations,  although  thc> 
fever  is  often  out  of  proportion  to  the  local  symptoms.  The  commonest 
organism  found  in  tonsillitis  is  a  streptococcus.  Staphylococci  also  ocCur. 
In  some  cases  the  bacilliis  diphtheria  of  Loeffler  has  been  found,  but  it 
does  not  always  possess  the  full  virulence  (see  Atypical  Forms  of  Diph- 
theria). .- 

Uorbld  Aziatomy.^The  lacunse  of  the  tonsils  become  filled  with' 
exudation  products,  which  form  cheesy-looking  masses,  projecting  from 
the  orifices  of  the  crypts.  Not  infrequently  the  exudations  from  contiguous 
lacunffi  coalesce.  The  intervening  mucosa  is  usually  swollen,  deep-red  in'' 
color,  and  may  present  herpetic  vesicles  or,  in  some  instances,  even  mem-v: 
branous  exudation,  in  which  case  it  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the  cc«i4 1 
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dition  from  diphtheria.  The  creamy  contents  of  the  crypt  are  made  up  of 
micrococci  and  epithehal  dibrig. 

SymptoniB. — Chilly  feelings,  or  even  a  deGnite  chill,  and  aching  pains 
in  the  back  and  limbB  may  precede  the  onset.  The  fever  rises  rapidly,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  young  child  may  reach  105°  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day. 
The  patient  complains  of  soreness  of  the  throat  and  difficulty  in  swallow- 
ing. On  examination,  the  tonsils  are  seen  to  be  swollen  and  the  crypts 
present  the  characteristic  creamy  exudate.  The  tongue  is  furred,  the 
breath  is  heavy  and  foul,  and  the  urine  is  highly  colored  and  loaded  with 
urates.  In  children  the  respirations  are  UEually  very  hurried,  and  the 
pulse  is  greatly  increased  in  rapidity.  Swallowing  is  painful,  and  the  voice 
often  becomes  nasal.  Slight  swelling  of  the  cervical  glands  is  present.  In 
severe  cases  the  symptoms  increase  and  the  tonsils  become  still  more  swollen. 
The  inflammation  gradually  subsides,  and,  as  a  rule,  within  a  week  the 
fever  departs  and  the  local  condition  greatly  improves.  The  tonsils,  how- 
ever, remain  somewhat  swollen.  The  prostration  and  constitutional  dis- 
turbance are  often  out  of  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  local  disease. 

There  are  complications  which  occasionally  excite  uneasiness.  Febrile 
albuminuria  is  not  uncommon,  as  Haig-Brown  has  pointed  out.  Gases  of 
endocarditis  or  pericarditis  have  been  found.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  children  an  apex  systolic  murmur  is  by  no  means  uncommon  at 
the  height  of  any  fever.  The  disease  may  extend  to  the  middle  ear.  The 
development  of  paralytic  symptoms,  local  or  general,  after  an  attack  which 
has  been  regarded  as  follicular  tonsillitis  indicates  an  error  in  diagnosis. 
A  diffuse  erythema  may  develop,  simulating  that  of  scarlet  fever. 

Diagnoels. — It  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish  follicular  tonsillitis 
from  diphtheria.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  th^X'  were  intermediate 
forms  between  the  mildest  lacunar  and  the  severer  pseudo-membranous 
tonsillitis.  In  the  follicular  form  the  individual  yellowish-gray  masses, 
separated  by  the  reddish  tonsillar  tissue,  are  very  characteristic;  whereas 
in  diphtheria  the  membrane  is  of  ashy  gray,  and  uniform,  not  patchy.  A 
point  of  the  greatest  importance  in  diphtheria  is  that  the  membrane  is  not 
limited  to  the  tonsils,  but  creeps  up  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  or  appears  on 
the  uvula.  The  diphtheritic  membrane  when  removed  leaves  a  bleeding, 
eroded  surface;  whereas  the  exudation  of  lacunar  tonsilhtis  is  easily  sepa- 
rated, and  there  is  no  erosion  beneath  it.  In  all  doubtful  cases  cultures 
should  be  made  to  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  Loeffler's  bacillus. 

(2)  Suppurative  TonaUUtiB. 

Btlolog^. — This  arises  under  conditions  very  similar  to  those  men- 
tioned in  the  lacunar  form.  It  may  follow  exposure  to  cold  or  wet,  and  is 
particularly  liable  to  recur.  It  is  most  common  in  adolescence.  The  in- 
flammation is  here  more  deeply  seated.  It  involves  the  stroma,  and  tends 
to  go  on  to  suppuration. 

Symptonut. — The  constitutional  disturbance  is  very  great.  The  tem- 
perature rises  to  104°  or  105%  and  the  pulse  ranges  from  110  to  130.  Noc- 
turnal delirium  is  not  uncommon.  The  prostration  may  be  extreme.  There 
is  no  local  disease  of  similar  extent  which  so  rapidly  exhausts  the  strength 
of  a  patient.    Soreness  and  dryness  of  the  throait,  with  pain  in  swallowing. 
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are  the  Bymptoms  of  which  the  patient  first  complains.  One  or  both  tonsils 
may  be  involved.  They  are  enlarged,  firm  to  the  touch,  duaky  red  and 
cedematouB,  and  the  contiguoue  parts  are  also  much  swollen.  The  pA^ng 
of  the  glands  may  be  so  great  that  they  meet  in  the  middle  line,  or  one 
tonsil  may  even  push  the  uvula  aside  and  almost  touch  the  other  gland. 
The  salivary  and  buccal  secretions  are  increased.  The  glands  of  the  neck 
enlarge,  the  lower  jaw  is  fixed,  and  the  patient  is  unable  to  open  his  mouth. 
In  from  two  to  four  days  the  enlarged  gland  becomes  softer,  and  fluctuation 
can  be  distinctly  felt  by  placing  one  finger  on  the  tonsil  and  the  otiier  at 
the  angle  of  the  jaw.  The  abscess  points  usually  toward  the  mouth,  but  in 
some  cases  toward  the  pharynx.  It  may  burst  spontaneously,  affording 
instant  and  great  relief.  Suffocation  has  followed  the  rupture  of  a  largu 
abscess  and  the  entrance  of  the  pus  into  the  larynx.  When  the  euppara; 
tion  is  peritonsillar  and  extensive,  the  internal  carotid  artery  may  be 
opened;  but  these  are,  fortunately,  very  rare  accidents. 

Treatment. — In  the  follicular  form  aconite  may  he  given  in  full  doses. 
It  acts  very  beneficially  in  children.  The  salicylates,  given  freely  at  the 
outset,  are  regarded  by  some  as  specific,  but  I  have  seen  no  evidence  of 
such  prompt  and  decisive  action.  At  night,  a  full  dose  of  Dover's  powder 
may  be  given.  The  use  of  gusiacum,  in  the  form  of  2-grain  lozenges,  m 
warmly  recommended.  Iron  and  quinine  should  be  reserved  until  the  fever 
has  subsided.  A  pad  of  spongio-piline  or  thick  flannel  dipped  in  ice-cold 
water  may  be  applied  around  the  neck  and  covered  with  oiled  silk.  Uore 
convenient  still  is  a  small  ice-bag.  Locally  the  tonsils  may  be  treated  with 
the  dry  sodium  bicarbonate.  The  moistened  fingertip  is  dipped  into  the 
soda,  which  is  then  rubbed  gently  on  the  gland  and  repeated  every  hour. 
Astringent  preparations,  such  as  iron  and  glycerin,  alum,  zinc,  and  nitrate 
of  silver,  may  be  tried.  To  cleanse  and  disinfect  the  throat,  solutions  of 
borax  or  thymol  in  glycerin  and  water  may  be  used. 

In  suppurative  tonsillitis  hot  applications  in  the  form  of  poultices  and 
fomentations  are  more  comfortable  and  better  than  the  ice-hag.  The 
gland  should  be  felt — it  cannot  always  be  seen — from  time  to  time,  and 
should  be  opened  when  fluctuation  is  distinct.  The  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease may  be  shortened  and  the  patient  spared  several  days  of  great  eufferr 
ing  if  tiie  gland  is  scarified  early.  The  curved  bistoury,  guarded  nearly 
to  the  point  with  plaster  or  cotton,  is  the  most  satisfactory  instrument. 
The  incision  should  be  made  from  above  downward,  parallel  with  the  an- 
terior pillar.  There  are  cases  in  which,  before  suppuration  takes  place,  the 
parenchymatous  swelling  is  so  great  that  the  patient  is  threatened  with 
suffocation.  In  such  instances  the  tonsil  must  either  be  excised  or  trache> 
otomy  or,  possibly,  intubation  performed.  Delavan  refers  to  two  cases  in 
which  he  states  that  tracheotomy  would,  under  these  circumstances,  have 
saved  life.  Patients  with  this  affection  require  a  nourishing  liquid  diet, 
and  during  convalescence  iron  in  full  doses. 

Early  removal  of  the  tonsils  should  be  practiced  when  a  child  suffers 
with  recurring  attacks,  and  thorough  local  treatment  should  be  given  to 
the  naso-pharynx.  Particular  care  should  he  taken  of  the  child's  mouth 
and  throat. 
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CHRONIC  TONSILLITIS. 

(Chrwne  Jfaio-pharynge(U  OMrueiion  ;  Mouth-Srtaihing  ;  Aproaexta.) 

Ucder  this  heading  will  be  considered  bIbo  hypertrophy  of  the  sdeooid 
tissue  in  the  vault  of  the  pharynx,  sometimes  known  as  the  pharyngeal 
tonsil,  as  the  affection  usually  involves  both  the  tonsils  proper  and  this 
tissue,  and  the  symptoms  are  not  to  be  differentiated.  . 

Chronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsillar  tissues  is  an  affection  of  great  im- 
portance, and  may  influence  in  an  extraordinary  way  the  mental  and  bodily 
development  of  children. 

Btloll^^. — Hypertrophy  of  the  tonsillar  structureH  is  occasionally  con- 
genital. Cases  are  perhaps  most  frequent  in  children,  during  the  third 
hemi-decade.  The  condition  also  occurs  in  young  adults,  more  rarely  in 
the  middle-aged.  The  enlargement  may  follow  diphtheria  or  the  eniptive 
fevers.  The  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  adenoid  growths  in  the  naso- 
pharynx has  been  variously  stated.  Meyer,  to  whom  the  profession  is  in- 
debted for  calling  attention  to  the  subject,  found  them  in  about  one  per 
cent  of  the  children  in  Copenhagen,  while  Chappell  found  60  cases  in  the 
examination  of  2,000  children  in  New  York.  These  figures  give  a  very 
moderate  estimate  of  the  prevalence  of  the  trouble.  It  occurs  equally  in 
boys  and  girls,  according  to  some  writers  with  greater  prevalence  in  the 
former. 

Hrarbid  Anatomy. — The  tonsils  proper  present  a  condition  of 
chronic  hypertrophy,  due  to  multiplication  of  all  the  constituents  of  the 
glands.  The  lymphoid  elements  may  be  chiefly  involved  without  much 
development  of  the  stroma.  In  other  instances  the  flbrous  matrix  is  in- 
creased, and  the  organ  is  then  harder,  smaller,  firmer,  and  is  cut  with  much 
greater  difficulty. 

The  adenoid  growths,  which  spring  from  the  vault  of  the  pharynx, 
form  masses  varying  in  size  from  a  small  pea  to  an  almond.  They  may 
be  sessile,  with  broad  bases,  or  pedunculated.  They  are  reddish  in  color, 
of  moderate  firmness,  and  contain  numerous  blood-vessels.  "  Abundant, 
as  a  rule,  over  the  vault,  on  a  line  with  the  fossa  of  the  Eustachian  tube, 
the  growths  may  lie  posterior  to  the  fossa — namely,  in  the  depression  known 
as  the  fosse  of  Rosenmiiller,  or  upon  the  parts  which  are  parallel  to  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.  The  growths  appear  to  spring  in  the  main 
from  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the  localities  where  the  connective 
tissue  fills  in  the  inequalities  of  the  base  of  the  skull "  {Harrison  Allen). 
The  growths  are  most  frequently  papillomatous  with  a  lymphoid  par- 
enchyma. Hypertrophy  of  the  phar3mgeal  adenoid  tissue  may  he  present 
without  great  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  proper.  Chronic  catarrh  of  the 
nose  usually  coexists. 

Symptoms. — The  direct  effect  of  chronic  tonsillar  hypertrophy  is 
the  establishment  of  mouth-breathing.  The  indirect  effects  are  deforma- 
tion of  the  thnrax,  changes  in  the  facial  expression,  sometimes  marked 
alteration  in  the  mental  condition,  and  in  certain  cases  stunting  of  the 
growth.    Woods  Hutchinson  has  enggeated  that  the  embryological  relation 
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of  these  etructiiree  with  the  pituitary  body  may  acconnt  for  the  interfer- 
ence with  development.  The  establiahment  of  mouth-breathiDg  is  tlie 
symptom  which  first  attracts  the  attention.  It  is  not  so  noticeable  by  day, 
although  the  child  may  present  the  vacant  expression  characteriatic  of  this 
condition.  At  night  tiie  child's  sleep  is  greatly  disturbed;  the  reepirations 
are  loud  and  snorting,  and  there  are  sometimes  prolonged  pauses,  followed 
by  deep,  noisy  inspirations.  The  pulse  may  vary  strangely  during  these 
attacks,  and  in  the  prolonged  intervals  may  be  slow,  to  increase  greatly 
with  the  forced  inspirations.  The  alee  nasi  should  be  observed  duriug 
the  sleep  of  the  child  as  they  are  sometimes  much  retracted  during  in- 
spiration, due  to  a  laxity  of  the  walls,  a  condition  readily  remedied  by  the 
use  of  a  soft  wire  dilator.  Night  terrors  are  common.  The  child  may  wake 
up  in  a  paroxysm  of  shortness  of  breath.  Sometimes  there  is  a  nocturnal 
paroxysmal  cough  of  a  very  troublesome  character  (Balne's  cough),  usually 
excited  by  lying  down.    The  attacks  may  occur  through  the  day. 

When  the  mouth-breathing  has  persisted  for  a  long  time  definite  changes 
are  brought  about  in  the  face,  mouth,  and  chest.  The  faciee  is  so  peculiar 
and  distinctive  that  the  condition  may  be  evident  at  a  glance.  The  ex- 
pression is  dull,  heavy,  and  apathetic,  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  mouth 
is  habitually  left  open.  In  long-standing  cases  the  child  is  very  stupid- 
looking,  responds  slowly  to  questions,  and  may  be  sullen  and  cross.  The 
lips  are  thick,  the  nasal  orifices  small  and  pinched-in  looking,  the  supe- 
rior dental  arch  is  narrowed  and  the  r^of  of  the  mouth  considerably  raised. 

The  remarkable  alterations  in  the  shape  of  the  chest  in  connection 
with  enlarged  tonsils  were  first  carefully  studied  by  Dupuytren  (1828), 
who  evidently  fully  appreciated  the  great  importance  of  the  condition. 
He  noted  "  a  lateral  depression  of  the  parietes  of  the  cheat  consisting  of  a 
depression,  more  or  less  great,  of  the  ribs  on  each  side,  and  a  proportionate 
protrusion  of  the  sternum  in  front."  J.  Mason  Warren  (Medical  Exam- 
iner, 1S39)  gave  an  admirable  description  of  the  constitutional  symptozns 
and  the  thoracic  deformities  induced  by  enlarged  tonsils.  These,  with 
the  memoir  of  Lambron  (1861),  constitute  the  most  important  contribu- 
tions to  our  knowledge  on  the  snbject.  Three  types  of  deformity  may  be 
recognized: 

(a)  The  Pigeon  or  Ohloken  Breart,  by  far  the  most  common  form,  in 
which  the  sternum  is  prominent  and  there  is  a  circular  depression  in  the 
lateral  zone  (Harrison's  groove),  corresponding  to  the  attachment  of  the 
diaphragm.  The  ribs  are  prominent  anteriorly  and  the  sternum  is  angu- 
lated  forward  at  the  manubrio-gladiolar  junction.  As  a  mouth-breather 
is  watched  during  sleep,  one  can  see  the  lower  and  lateral  thoracic  regions 
retracted  during  inspiration  by  the  action  of  the  diaphragm. 

(J)  Barrel  Chest. — Some  children,  the  subject  of  chronic  naso-pharyn- 
geal  obstruction,  have  recurring  attacks  of  asthma,  and  the  chest  may  be 
gradually  deformed,  becoming  rounded  and  barrel-shaped,  the  neck  short, 
and  the  shoulders  and  back  bowed.  A  child  of  ten  or  eleven  may  have  the 
thoracic  conformation  of  an  old  man  with  emphysema. 

(c)  The  Fiuuiel  Breast  (Trichltrbrust). — This  remarkable  deformity, 
in  which  there  is  a  deep  depression  at  the  lower  sternum,  has  excited  much 
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controYersy  as  to  ite  mode  of  origin.  I  believe  that  in  some  InstaoeeB,  at 
least,  it  is  due  to  the  obstructed  breathing  in  connection  with  adenoid 
vegetations.  I  have  seen  two  cases  in  children,  in  which  the  condition  was 
in  process  of  development.  During  inspiration  the  lower  sternum  was 
forcibly  retracted,  so  much  so  that  at  the  height  the  depression  corre- 
sponded to  that  of  a  well-marked  "  Trieklerbrust."  While  in  repose,  the 
lower  sternal  region  was  distinctly  excavated. 

The  voice  is  altered  and  acquires  a  nasal  quality.  The  pronunciation 
of  certain  letters  is  changed,  and  there  is  inability  to  pronounce  the  nasal 
consonants  n  and  m.  Bloch  lays  great  stress  upon  the  association  of  mouth- 
breathing  with  stuttering. 

The  hearing  is  impaired,  usually  owing  to  the  extension  of  inflamma- 
tion along  the  Eustachian  tubes  and  the  obstruction  with  mucus  or  the 
narrowing  of  their  orifices  by  pressure  of  the  adenoid  vegetations.  In  some 
instances  it  may  be  due  to  retraction  of  the  drums,  as  the  upper  pharynx 
is  insufficiently  supplied  with  air.  Naturally  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell 
are  much  impaired.  With  these  symptoms  there  may  be  little  or  no  nasal 
catarrh  or  discharge,  but  the  pharyngeal  secretion  of  mucus  is  always  in- 
creased. Children,  however,  do  not  notice  this,  as  the  mucus  is  usually 
swallowed,  but  older  persons  expectorate  it  with  difficulty. 

Among  other  symptoms  may  be  mentioned  headache,  which  is  by  no 
means  uncommon,  general  listlessness,  and  an  indisposition  for  physical 
or  mental  exertion.  Habit-spasm  of  the  face  has  been  described  in  con- 
nection with  it.  I  have  known  several  instances  in  which  permanent  relief 
has  been  afforded  by  the  removal  of  the  adenoid  vegetations.  Enuresis 
is  occasionally  an  associated  symptom.  The  influence  upon  the  mental 
development  is  striking.  Mouth-breathers  are  usually  dull,  stupid,  and 
backward.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  flx  the  attention  for  long  at  a  time, 
and  to  this  impairment  of  the  mental  function  Quye,  of  Amsterdam,  has 
given  the  name  aprosexia.  Headaches,  forgetfulaess,  inability  to  study 
without  discomfort,  are  frequent  symptoms  of  this  condition  in  students. 
There  is  more  than  a  grain  of  truth  in  the  aphorism  ahut  your  mouth  and 
gave  your  life,  which  is  found  on  the  title-page  of  Captain  Catlin's  cele- 
brated pamphlet  on  mouth-breathing. 

A  symptom  specially  associated  with  enlarged  tonsils  is  fetor  of  the 
breath.  In  the  tonsillar  crypts  the  inspissated  secretion  undergoes  de- 
composition and  an  odor  not  unlike  that  of  Boquefort  or  Limburger  cheese 
is  produced.  The  little  cheesy  masses  may  sometimes  be  squeezed  from 
the  crypts  of  the  tonsils.  Though  the  odor  may  not  apparently  be  very 
strong,  yet  if  the  mass  be  squeezed  between  the  fingers  its  intensity  will  at 
once  be  appreciated.  In  some  eases  of  chronic  enlargement  the  cheesy 
masses  may  be  deep  in  the  tonsillar  crypts;  and  if  they  remain  for  a  pro- 
longed period  lime  salts  are  deposited  and  a  tonsillar  calculus  is  in  this 
way  produced. 

Children  with  enlarged  tonsils  arc  especially  prone  to  take  cold  and  to 
recurring  attacks  of  follicular  disease.  They  arc  also  more  liable  to  diph- 
theria, and  in  them  the  anginal  features  in  scarlet  fever  are  always  more 
serious.    The  ultimate  results  of  untreated  adenoid  hypertrophy  are  im- 
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portant.  In  some  cases  the  vef^etatioQS  disappear,  lesTing  an  atrophic 
condition  of  the  vault  of  the  pharynx.  Neglect  may  also  lead  to  the  so- 
called  Thomwaldt's  disease,  in  which  there  ie  a  cystic  condition  of  the 
pharyngeal  .tonsil  and  constant  secretion  of  muco-pus. 

Diagnosis. — The  facial  aspect  is  usually  distinctive.  Enlarged  ton- 
sila  are  readily  seen  on  inspection  of  the  pharynx.  There  may  be  no  great 
enlargement  of  the  tonsils  and  nothing  apparent  at  the  back  of  the  throat 
even  when  the  naso-pharynx  is  completely  blocked  with  adenoid  vegeta- 
tions. In  children  the  rhinoscopic  examination  is  rarely  practicable.  Digi- 
tal examination  is  the  most  satisfactory.  The  growths  can  then  be  felt 
either  as  small,  fiat  bodies  or,  if  extensive,  as  velvety,  grape-like  papillo- 
ma ta. 

Treatment. — If  the  tonsils  are  large  and  the  general  state  is  evidently 
influenced  by  them  they  should  be  at  once  removed.  Applications  of 
iodine  and  iron,  or  pencilling  the  crypts  with  nitrate  of  silver,  are  of  service 
in  the  milder  grades,  but  it  is  waste  of  time  to  apply  them  in  very  enlarged 
glands.  There  is  a  condition  in  which  the  tonsils  are  not  much  enlarged, 
but  the  crypts  are  constantly  filled  with  cheesy  secretions  and  cause  a 
very  bad  odor  in  the  breath.  In  such  instances  the  removal  of  the  secre- 
tion and  thorough  pencilling  of  the  crypts  with  chromic  acid  may  be  prac- 
tised. The  galvano-cautery  is  of  great  service  in  many  cases  of  enlarged 
tonsils  when  there  is  any  objection  to  the  more  radical  surgical  procedure. 

The  treatment  of  the  adenoid  growths  in  the  pharynx  is  of  the  great- 
est importance,  and  should  be  thoroughly  carried  out.  Parents  should 
be  frankly  told  that  the  affection  is  serious,  one  which  impairs  the  mental 
not  less  than  the  bodily  development  of  the  child.  In  spite  of  the  thorough 
ventilation  of  this  subject  by  specialists,  practitioners  do  not  appear  to 
have  grasped  as  yet  the  full  importance  of  this  disease.  They  are  far  too 
apt  to  temporize  and  unnecessarily  to  postpone  radical  measures.  The 
child  must  be  etherized,  when  the  growths  can  be  removed  either  with  the 
finger-nail,  which  in  most  instances  is  sufficient,  or  with  a  suitable  curette. 
The  dangers  of  the  operation  are  slight.  Hsemorrhage  occurs  and  may 
be  severe.  Death  from  chloroform  has  been  somewhat  frequent.  Hinckel 
(N.  Y.  Med.  Jr.,  Oct.  29,  1898)  has  collected  18  cases.  The  good  effects 
of  the  operation  are  often  apparent  within  a  few  days,  and  the  child  begins 
to  breathe  through  the  nose.  In  some  instances  the  habit  of  mouth-breath- 
ing persists.  As  soon  as  the  child  goes  to  sleep  the  lower  jaw  drops  and 
the  air  is  drawn  into  the  mouth.  In  these  cases  a  chin  strap  can  be  readily 
adjusted,  which  the  child  may  wear  at  night.  In  severe  cases  it  may  take 
months  of  careful  training  before  the  child  can  speak  properly. 

Throughout  the  entire  treatment  attention  should  be  paid  to  hygiene 
and  diet,  and  cod-liver  oil  and  the  iodide  of  iron  may  be  administered  with 
benefit. 
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V.    DISEASES  OF  THE  (ESOPHAGUS. 
I.   ACUTE   CESOPHACITI8. 

Etiology. — Acute  inflammation  occurs  (a)  iu  the  catarrhal  processes 
of  the  specific  fevers;  more  rarely  as  an  extension  from  catarrh  of  the 
pharynx.  (6)  As  a  result  of  intense  mechanical  or  chemical  irritation, 
produced  by  foreign  bodies,  by  very  hot  liquids,  or  by  strong  corrosives. 
(c)  In  the  form  of  pseudo-membranous  inflammation  in  diphtheria,  and 
occasionally  in  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever,  and  pyemia,  {d)  As  a.  pustular 
inflammation  in  small-pox,  and,  according  to  laennec,  as  a  result  of  a  pro- 
longed administration  of  tartar  emetic,  (e)  In  connection  with  local  dis- 
ease, particularly  cancer  either  of  the  tube  itself  or  extension  to  it  from 
without.  And,  lastly,  acute  cesophagitis,  occasionally  with  ulceration,  may 
occur  spontaneously  in  sucklings. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — It  is  extremely  rare  to  see  redness  of  the 
mucosa,  except  when  chemical  irritants  have  been  swallowed.  More  com- 
monly the  epithelium  is  thickened  and  has  desquamated,  so  that  the  sur- 
face is  covered  with  a  fine  granular  substance.  The  mucous  follicles  are 
swollen  and  occasionally  there  may  be  seen  small  erosions.  In  the  peeudo- 
membranous  inflammation  there  is  a  grayish  croupous  exudate,  usually  lim- 
ited in  extent,  at  the  upper,  portion  of  the  gullet.  This  must  not  be  coo- 
founded  with  the  grayish-white  deposit  of  thrush  in  children.  The  pus- 
tular disease  is  very  rare  in  small-pox.  In  the  phlegmonous  ioflammatioD 
the  mucous  membrane  is  greatly  swollen,  and  there  is  purulent  infiltration 
in  the  submucoea.  This  may  be  limited  as  about  a  foreign  body,  or  ex- 
tremely diffuse.  It  may  even  extend  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  gullet. 
Gangrene  occasionally  supervenes.  There  is  a  remarkable  fibrinous  or 
membranous  cesophagitis,  which  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  the  fevers, 
sometimes  also  in  hysteria,  in  which  long  casts  of  the  tube  may  be  vomited. 

SymptomB. — Pain  in  deglutition  is  always  present  in  severe  inflam- 
mation of  the  cesophaguB,  and  in  the  form  which  follows  the  swallowing 
of  strong  irritants  may  prevent  the  taking  of  food.  A  dull  pain  beneath 
the  sternum  is  also  present.  In  the  milder  forms  of  catarrhal  inflamma- 
tion there  are  usually  no  symptoms.  The  presence  of  a  foreign  body  is 
indicated  by  dysphagia  and  spasm  with  the  regurgitation  of  portions  of 
the  food.  Later,  blood  and  pus  may  be  ejected.  It  is  surprising  how  ex- 
tensive the  disease  may  be  in  the  cesophagus  without  producing  much  pain 
or  great  discomfort,  except  in  swallowing.  The  intense  inflammation 
which  follows  the  swallowing  of  corrosives,  when  not  fatal,  gradually  sub- 
sides, and  often  leads  to  cicatricial  contraction  and  stricture. 

The  treatment  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  ccsophagus  is  extremely  un- 
satisfactory, particularly  in  the  severer  forms.  The  slight  catarrhal  cases 
require  no  special  treatment.  When  the  dysphagia  is  intense  it  is  best  not 
to  give  food  hy  the  mouth,  but  to  feed  entirely  by  enemata.  Fragments  of 
ice  may  be  given,  and  as  the  pain  and  distreBS  subside,  demulcent  drinks. 
External  applications  of  cold  often  give  relief. 
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A  chronic  form  of  cesophagitis  is  described,  but  this  reeulta  ueiially  from 
the  prolonged  action  of  the  causeG  which  produce  the  acute  form. 

Ulceration  of  the  (Esophagus. — In  many  cachectic  conditions  catarrhal 
ulceration  is  found.  In  a  few  rare  inetancee  ulcers  of  the  cesophagus  are 
met  with  in  typhoid  fever.  Acute  malignant  ulceration  may  perforate  the 
cesophagus  and  open  into  the  aorta. 

Associated  with  chronic  heart-disease  and  more  frequently  with  the 
senile  and  the  cirrhotic  liver,  the  cesophageal  veins  may  be  enormously 
distended  and  varicose,  particularly  toward  the  stomach.  In  these  cases 
the  mucous  membrane  is  in  a  Etate  of  chronic  catarrh,  and  the  patient  has 
frequent  eructations  of  mucus.  Bupture  of  these  oesophageal  veins  may 
cause  fatal  htemorrhage.  Two  cases  of  the  kind  have  occurred  in  my  ex- 
perience. The  blood  may  pass  per  rectum  alone,  as  in  a  case  reported  by 
Power,  of  Baltimore,  in  1S39. 


II.    SPASM    OF   THE    (ESOPHAGUS  {(Eiophagiamm). 

This  so-called  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  gullet  is  met  with  in  hysterical 
])atient£  and  hypochondriacs,  also  in  chorea,  epilepsy,  and  especially  hydro- 
phobia. It  is  sometimes  associated  also  with  the  lodgment  of  foreign  bodies. 
The  idiopathic  form  is  found  in  females  of  a  marked  neurotic  habit,  but 
may  also  occur  in  elderly  men.  It  may  be  present  only  during  pregnancy. 
Of  i  cases  which  have  come  under  my  observation,  2  were  in  men,  one  a 
hypochondriac  over  sixty  years  of  age  who  for  many  months  had  taken 
only  liquid  food,  and  with  great  difficulty,  owing  to  a  spasm  which  accom- 
panied every  attempt  to  swallow.  The  readinegs  with  which  the  bougie 
passed  and  the  subsequent  history  showed  the  true  nature  of  the  case.  The 
patient  complains  of  inability  to  swallow  solid  food,  and  in  extreme  in- 
stances even  liquids  are  rejected.  The  attack  may  come  on  abruptly,  and 
be  associated  with  emotional  disturbances  and  with  substernal  pain.  The 
bougie,  when  passed,  may  be  arrested  temporarily  at  the  seat  of  the  spasm, 
which  gradually  yields,  or  it  may  slip  through  without  the  slightest  effort. 
The  condition  is  rarely  serious.     Death  has,  however,  followed  it. 

The  diagnosis  is  not  difficult,  particularly  in  young  persons  with  marked 
nervous  manifestations.  In  elderly  persons  cesophagismus  is  almost  always 
connected  with  hypochondriasis,  but  great  care  must  be  taken  to  exclude 
cancer. 

In  some  cases  a  cure  is  at  once  effected  by  the  passage  of  a  bougie.  The 
general  neurotic  condition  also  requires  special  attention. 

Paralysis  of  the  oesophagus  scarcely  demands  separate  consideration. 
It  is  a  very  rare  condition,  due  most  often  to  central  disease,  partieularty 
bulbar  paralysis.  It  may  be  peripheral  in  origin,  as  in  diphtheritic  paraly- 
sis. Occasionally  it  occurs  also  in  hysteria.  The  essential  symptom  is 
dysphagia. 
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III.   STRICTURE   OF  THE   CESOPHACUS. 

This  results  from:  (a)  Congenital  narrowing,  (b)  The  cicatricial  con- 
traction of  healed  ulcers,  usually  due  to  eorroaive  poisons,  occasionally 
to  syphilis,  and  in  rare  instances  after  the  fcTers.  (e)  The  growth  of 
tumors  in  the  walls,  aa  in  the  so-called  cancerous  stricture.  Eighty-five 
per  cent  of  the  cases  are  of  this  nature  (Kelynack  and  Anderson),  (d) 
External  preeeure  by  aneurism,  enlarged  lymph-glands,  enlarged  thyroid, 
other  tumors,  and  sometimes  by  pericardial  effusion. 

The  cicatricial  stricture  may  occur  anywhere  in  the  gullet,  and  in  ex- 
treme cases  may,  indeed,  involve  the  whole  tube,  but  in  a  majority  of  in- 
stances it  is  found  either  high  up  near  the  pharynx  or  low  down  toward 
the  stomach.  The  narrowing  may  be  extreme,  so  that  only  small  quanti- 
ties of  food  can  trickle  through,  or  the  obstruction  may  be  quite  slight. 
There  is  usually  no  difficulty  in  making  a  diagnoBia  of  the  cicatricial  strict- 
ure, as  the  history  of  mechanical  injury  or  the  swallowing  of  a  corrosive 
fluid  makes  clear  the  nature  of  the  case.  When  the  stricture  is  low  down 
the  oesophagus  is  dilated  and  the  walls  are  usually  much  bypertrophied. 
When  the  obstruction  is  high  in  the  gullet,  the  food  is  usually  rejected  at 
once,  whereas,  if  it  is  l,ow,  it  may  be  retained  and  a  considerable  quantity 
collects  before  it  is  regurgitated.  Any  doubt  as  to  its  having  reached  the 
stomach  is  removed  by  the  alkalinity  of  the  material  ejected  and  the  absence 
of  the  characteristic  gastric  odor.  Auscultation  of  the  ceeophagus  may  be 
practised  and  is  sometimes  of  service.  The  patient  takes  a  mouthful  of 
water  and  the  auscultator  listens  along  the  left  of  the  spine.  The  normal 
cesophageal  bruit  may  be  heard  later  than  seven  seconds,  the  normal  time,  or 
there  may  be  heard  a  loud  splashing,  gurgling  sound.  The  secondary  mur- 
mur, heard  as  the  fluid  enters  the  stomach,  may  be  absent.  The  passage  of 
the  cesophageal  bougie  will  determine  more  accurately  the  locality.  Conical 
bougies  attached  to  a  flexible  whalebone  stem  are  the  most  satisfactory,  but 
the  gum-elastic  stomach  tube  may  be  usedj  a  large  one  should  be  tried  flret. 
The  patient  should  be  placed  on  a  low  chair  with  the  head  well  thrown 
back.  The  index  finger  of  the  left  hand  is  passed  far  into  the  pharynx, 
and  in  some  instances  this  procedure  alone  may  determine  the  presence  of 
a  new  growth.  The  bougie  is  passed  beside  the  finger  until  it  touches  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  then  along  it,  more  to  one  side  than  in  the 
middle  line,  and  so  gradually  pushed  into  the  gullet.  It  ie  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  in  passing  the  cricoid  cartilage  there  is  often  a  slight  ob- 
struction. Great  gentleness  should  be  iised,  as  it  has  happened  more  than 
once  that  the  bougie  has  been  passed  through  a  cancerous  ulcer  into  the 
mediastinum  or  through  a  diverticulum.  I  have  known  this  accident  to 
happen  twice — once  in  the  case  of  a  distinguished  surgeon,  who  performed 
flesophagotomy  and  passed  the  tube,  as  he  thought,  into  the  stomach.  The 
post  mortem  on  the  next  day  showed  that  the  tube  had  entered  a  diverticu- 
lum and  through  it  the  left  pleura,  in  which  the  milk  injected  through 
the  tube  was  found.  In  the  other  instance  the  tube  passed  through  a  can- 
cerous ulcer  into  the  lung,  which  was  adherent  and  infiamed.    Fortunately 
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these  accidents,  sometimes  unavoidable,  are  extremely  rare.  It  i^  well 
always,  as  a  precautionary  measure  before  passing  the  bougie,  to  examine 
carefully  for  aneurism,  which  may  produce  all  the  symptoms  of  organic 
stricture.  In  cases  in  which  the  narrowing  is  extreme  there  ia  always  ema- 
ciation.   For  treatment,  surgical  works  must  be  consulted. 


IV.   CANCER   OP  THE  CESOPHACUS. 

This  is  usually  epithelioma.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  disease,  and  occurs 
more  frequently  in  males  than  in  females.  The  middle  and  lower  thirds  arc 
most  often  affected.  At  first  confined  to  the  mucous  membrane,  the  can- 
cer gradually  increases  and  soon  ulcerates.  The  lumen  of  the  tube  is  nar- 
rowed, but  when  ulceration  is  extensive  in  the  later  stages  the  stricture 
may  be  less  marked.  Dilatation  of  the  tube  and  hypertrophy  of  the  walls 
usually  take  place  above  the  cancer.  The  ulcer  may  perforate  the  trachea 
or  a  bronchus,  the  lung,  the  pleura,  the  mediastinum,  the  aorta  or  one  of 
its  larger  branches,  the  pericardium,  or  it  may  erode  the  vertebral  column. 
The  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  are  not  infrequently  implicated.  Perfora- 
tion of  the  lung  produces,  as  a  rule,  local  gangrene. 

BymptomB. — The  earliest  symptom  is  dysphagia,  which  is  progressive 
and  may  become  extreme,  so  that  the  patient  emaciates  rapidly.  Regurgita- 
tion may  take  place  at  once;  or,  if  the  cancer  is  situated  near  the  stomach, 
it  may  be  deferred  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  or  even  longer  if  the  tube 
is  much  dilated.  The  rejected  materials  may  be  mixed  with  blood  and  may 
contain  cancerous  fragments.  In  persons  over  fifty  years  of  age  persistent 
difficulty  in  swallowing  accompanied  by  rapid  emaciation  usually  indicates 
cesophageal  cancer.  The  cervical  lymph-glands  are  frequently  enlarged  and 
may  give  early  indication  of  the  nature  of  the  trouble.  Fain  may  be  per- 
sistent or  be  present  only  when  food  is  taken.  In  certain  instances  the  pain 
is  very  great.  I  saw  an  autopsy  on  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  cesophagus  in 
which  the  patient  gradually  became  emaciated,  but  had  no  special  symp- 
toms to  call  attention  to  the  disease.  These  latent  cases  are,  however,  very 
rare.    Bronchitis  and  broncho-pneumonia  are  common  terminal  events. 

The  prognosis  is  hopeless;  the  patients  usually  become  progressively 
emaciated,  and  die  either  of  asthenia  or  sudden  perforation  of  the  ulcer. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  the  condition  it  is  important,  in  the  first  place,  to 
exclude  pressure  from  without,  as  by  aneurism  or  other  tumor.  The  his- 
tory enables  us  to  exclude  cicatricial  stricture  and  foreign  bodies.  The 
sound  may  be  passed  and  the  presence  of  the  stricture  determined.  As 
mentioned  above,  great  care  shoidd  be  exercised.  Fragments  of  carcinom- 
atous tissue  may  in  some  instances  be  removed  with  the  tube.  On  aus- 
cultation along  the  left  side  of  the  spine  the  primary  oesophageal  murmur 
may  be  much  altered  in  quality. 

Treatment. — In  most  cases  milk  and  liquids  can  be  swallowed,  but  sup- 
plementary nourishment  should  be  given  by  the  rectum.  It  may  be  ad- 
Ansable  in  some  instances  to  pass  a  tube  into  the  stomach  and  introduce 
food  in  this  way.    When  there  is  difficulty  in  feeding  the  patient  it  is  very 
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much  better  to  have  gastrotomy  performed  at  once,  as  it  gives  the  i^reatest 
comfort  and  ease,  and  prolongs  the  patient's  life. 


V.    RUPTURE   OF  THE   (ESOPHAGUS. 

(1)  In  a  healthy  organ  as  a  result  of  prolonged  vomiting  after  a  full 
meal,  or  when  intoxicated.  Eight  cases  are  on  record  (Virchow's  Archiv, 
vol,  168),  Boerhaave  described  the  first  ease  in  Baron  Wassennar,  who 
"broke  asunder  the  tube  of  the  cesophagus  near  the  diaphragm,  Bo  that, 
after  the  most  excruciating  pain,  the  elements  which  he  swallowed  passed, 
together  with  the  air,  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  he  expired  in 
twenty-four  hours." 

(2)  In  a  few  cases  the  rupture  has  occurred  in  a  diseased  and  weakened 
tube,  near  the  scar  of  an  ulcer,  for  example. 

(3)  Post-mortem  softening — cesophago-malacia — a  not  very  uncommon 
condition,  must  not  be  mistaken  for  it.  In  spontaneous  rapture  the  rent 
is  clean-cut  and  circumferential;  in  malacia  it  is  rounded  and  often  cribri- 
form, and  the  margins  are  softened.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  may  bo 
in  the  left  pleura. 


VI.   DILATATIONS   AND   DIVERTICULA. 

Stenosis  of  the  gullet  is  followed  by  secondary  dilatation  of  the  tube 
above  the  constriction  and  great  hypertrophy  of  the  walls.  Primary  dila- 
tation is  extremely  rare.  The  tube  may  attain  extraordinary  dimensions — 
30  cm.  in  circumference  in  Luschka's  case.  Regurgitation  of  food  is  the 
most  common  symptom.  There  may  also  be  difficulty  in  breathing  from 
pressure. 

Diverticula  are  of  two  forms:  (a)  Pressure  diverticula,  which  are  most 
common  at  the  junction  of  the  pharynx  and  gullet,  on  the  posterior  wall. 
Owing  to  weakness  of  the  muscles  at  this  spot,  local  bulging  occurs,  which 
is  gradually  increased  by  the  pressure  of  food,  and  finally  forma  a  saccular 
pouch.  (6)  The  traction  diverticula  situated  on  the  anterior  wall  near  the 
bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  result,  as  a  rule,  from  the  extension  of  inflam- 
mation from  the  lymph-glands  with  adhesion  and  subsequent  cicatricial 
contraction,  by  which  the  wall  of  the  gullet  is  drawn  out.  Diverticula  have 
been  successfully  extirpated  by  von  Bei^^ann  and  by  Mixter. 

A  rare  and  remarkable  condition,  of  which  a  case  has  been  recorded 
by  MacTjacblan,  and  of  which  a  second  is  in  attendance  at  ray  clinic,  is  the 
cesophago-pleuro-cutaneouB  fistula.  In  my  patient  fluids  are  discharged 
at  intervals  throngh  a  fistula  in  the  right  infra-clavicular  region,  which 
appears  to  communicate  with  a  cavity  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pleura  or 
lung.    The  condition  has  persisted  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
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VI.  DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH. 
1.   ACUTE  GASTRITIS. 

{Simpte  Oasiritu;  AeuU  Oatlric  Catarrh;  AeuU  Dy»p«p»ia.) 

Btlologry. — Acute  gastric  catarrh,  ooe  of  the  most  common  o{  com- 
plaints, occurs  at  all  ages,  and  is  usually  traceable  to  errors  in  diet.  It  may 
follow  the  ingestion  of  more  food  than  the  stomach  can  digest,  or  it  may 
result  from  taJting  unsuitable  articles,  which  either  themselves  irritate  the 
mucosa  or,  remaining  undigested,  decompose,  and  so  excite  an  acute  dys- 
pepsia. A  frequent  cause  is  the  taking  of  food  which  has  begun  to  decom- 
pose, particularly  in  hot  weather.  In  children  these  fermentative  processes 
are  very  apt  to  excite  acute  catarrh  of  the  bowels  as  well.  Another  very 
common  cause  is  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  and  the  acute  gastritie  which  fol- 
lows a  drinking-bout  is  one  of  the  most  typical  forms  of  the  disease.  The 
tendency  to  acute  indigestion  varies  very  much  in  different  individuals,' 
and  indeed  in  families.  We  recognize  this  in  using  the  expressions  a  "  deli- 
cate stomach"  and  a  "strong  stomach."  Gouty  persons  are  generally 
thought  to  he  more  disposed  to  acute  dyspepsia  than  others.  Acute  catarrK 
of  the  stomach  occurs  at  the  outset  of  many  of  the  infectious  fevers. 

Lebert  described  a  special  infectious  form  of  gastric  catarrh,  occurring 
in  epidemic  form,  and  only  to  be  distinguished  from  mild  typhoid  fever  by 
the  absence  of  rose  spots  and  swelling  of  the  spleen.  Many  practitioners 
still  adhere  to  the  belief  that  there  is  a  form  of  gattnc  fever,  but  the  evidence 
of  its  existence  is  by  no  means  satisfactory,  and  certainly  a  great  majority 
of  all  cases  in  this  country  are  examples  of  mild  typhoid. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Beanmont's  study  of  St.  Martin's  stomach 
showed  that  in  acute  catarrh  the  mucous  membrane  is  reddened  and  swol- 
len, less  gastric  juice  is  secreted,  and  mucus  covers  the  surface.  Slight 
hemorrhages  may  occur  or  even  email  erosions.  The  suhmucosa  may  be 
somewhat  oedematous.  Microscopically  the  changes  are  chieily  noticeable 
in  the  mucous  and  peptic  cells,  which  are  swollen  and  more  granular,  and 
there  is  an  infiltration  of  the  intertubular  tissue  with  leucocytes. 

SymptonUL — In  mild  cases  the  symptoms  are  those  of  slight  "indi- 
gestion " — an  uncomfortable  feeling  in  the  abdomen,  headache,  depreasion, 
nausea,  eructations,  and  vomiting,  which  usually  gives  relief.  The  tongue 
is  heavily  coated  and  the  saliva  is  increased.  In  children  there  are  intes- 
tinal symptoms — diarrhcea  and  colicky  pains.  There  is  usually  no  fever. 
The  duration  is  rarely  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  severer  forms 
the  attack  may  set  in  with  a  chill  and  febrile  reaction,  in  which  the  tem- 
perature rises  to  102"  or  103°,  The  tongue  is  furred,  the  breath  heavy,  and 
vomiting  is  frequent.  The  ejected  substances,  at  first  mixed  with  food, 
snbseqnently  contain  much  mucus  and  bile-stained  fluids.  There  may  bo 
constipation,  but  very  often  there  is  diarrhcea.  The  urine  presents  the 
usual  febrile  characteristics,  and  there  is  a  heavy  deposit  of  urates.  The 
abdomen  may  be  somewhat  distended  and  slightly  tender  in  the  epigastric 
region.    Herpes  may  appear  on  the  lips.    The  attack  may  last  from  one 
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to  three  days,  and  occasionally  longer.  The  examination  of  the  vomitus 
showB,  as  a  rule,  absence  of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  presence  of  lactic  and 
fatty  acids,  and  marked  increase  in  the  mucus. 

Siag^OBis.— The  ordinary  afebrile  gastric  catarrh  is  readily  recog- 
nized. The  acute  fehrile  form  is  so  similar  to  the  initial  symptoms  of  many 
of  the  infectious  diseases  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  day  or  two  to  make  a 
'  definite  diagnosis,  particulariy  in  the  cases  which  have  come  on,  so  to  speak, 
spontaneously  and  independently  of  an  error  in  diet.  Some  of  these  re- 
semble closely  an  acute  infection;  the  symptoms  may  be  very  intense,  and 
if,  as  sornDtimes  happens,  the  attack  sets  in  with  severe  headache  and  de- 
iirium  the  case  may  be  mistaken  for  meningitis.  When  the  abdominal 
pains  are  intense  the  attack  may  be  confounded  with  gallstone  colic.  In 
discriminating  between  acute  febrile  gastritis  and  the  abortive  forms  of 
typhoid  fever  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  former  the  temperature 
rises  abruptly,  the  remissions  are  slighter  and  the  drop  is  more  sudden. 
The  initial  bronchitis,  the  well-marked  splenic  enlargement,  and  the  rose 
spots  are  not  present.  It  is  a  very  common  error  to  class  under  gastric 
fever  the  mild  forms  of  the  various  infectious  disorders.  The  gastric  crises 
in  locomotor  ataxia  have  in  many  instances  been  confounded  with  a  simple 
acute  gastritis,  and  it  is  always  wise  in  adults  to  test  the  knee-jerks  and 
pupillary  reactions. 

Treatment. — Mild  cases  recover  spontaneously  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  require  no  treatment  other  than  a  dose  of  castor  oil  in  children  or  of 
blue  mass  in  adults.  In  the  severer  forms,  if  there  is  much  distress  in  the 
region  of  the  stomach,  the  vomiting  should  be  promoted  by  warm  water 
or  the  simple  emetics.  A  full  dose  of  calomel,  8  to  10  grains,  should  be 
given,  and  followed  the  next  morning  by  a  dose  of  Ilunyadi-Janos  or  Carls- 
bad water.  If  there  is  eructation  of  acid  fluid,  bicarbonate  of  soda  and 
bismuth  may  be  given.  The  stomach  should  have,  if  possible,  absolute 
rest,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  in  the  case  of  strong  persons,  particularly  in  those 
addicted  to  alcohol,  to  cut  off  all  food  for  a  day  or  two.  The  patient  may 
be  allowed  soda  water  and  ice  freely.  It  is  well  not  to  attempt  to  check 
the  vomiting  unless  it  is  excessive  and  protracted.  Recovery  is  usually 
complete,  though  repeated  attacks  may  lead  to  subacute  gastritis  or  to  the 
establishment  of  chronic  dyspepsia. 

Fhlegmonons  Gastritis ;  Aonte  Sappuratlve  Gastritis. — This  is  an  ex- 
cesMively  rare  disease,  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  suppurative  pro- 
coescs  in  the  submueosa.  The  affection  is  more  common  in  men  than  in 
women.  Leith  has  collected  85  cases,  and  has  given  the  best  account  in 
the  literature  (Edinburgh  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  iv).  The  cause  is  seldom 
obvious.  It  has  been  met  with  as  an  idiopathic  affection,  but  it  has  occurred 
alfo  in  puerperal  fever  and  other  septic  processes,  and  has  occasionally 
followed  trauma.  Anatomically  there  appear  to  be  two  forma,  a  diffuse 
purulent  infiltration  and  a  localized  abscess  formation,  in  which  case  the 
tumor  may  reach  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  may  burst  into  the  stomach  or 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  In  two  of  the  cases  I  have  seen,  the  abscess  was 
in  connection  with  cancer  of  the  stomach,  and  it  is  intereatine  to  note 
that  in  both  there  were  recurring  chills.     In  a  third  case,  in  a  diffuse  car- 
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oinoma,  there  was  extensive  phlegmonous  iBflHmmation  with  Tomitisg  of  a 
horribly  fetid  material. 

The  symptoms  are  variable.  There  are  UBually  pain  in  the  abdomeo, 
fever,  dry  tongue,  and  eymptome  of  a  severe  iniective  process,  delirium 
and  coma  preceding  death.  Jaundice  has  been  met  with  in  some  instances. 
Occasionally,  when  the  abscess  tumor  is  large,  it  has  been  felt  external/y, 
in  one  case  forming  a  mass  as  large  as  two  fists.  There  are  instances  which 
run  a  more  chronic  course,  with  pains  in  the  abdomen,  fever,  and  chills. 

The  diagnosis  is  rarely  possible,  even  when  with  abscess  rupture  occurs, 
and  the  pus  is  vomited,  as  it  is  not  possible  to  difFerentiate  this  coudition 
from  an  abscess  perforating  into  the  stomach  from  without.  It  is  stated, 
however,  that  Chvostek  made  the  diagnosis  in  one  of  his  cases. 

Toxio  Qaatritls. — This  most  intense  form  of  inflammation  of  the  stom- 
ach is  excited  by  the  swallowing  of  concentrated  mineral  acids  or  strong 
alkalies,  or  by  such  poisons  as  phosphorus,  corrosive  sublimate,  ammonia, 
arsenic,  etc.  In  the  non-corrosive  poisons,  such  as  phosphorus,  arsenic, 
and  antimony,  the  process  consists  of  an  acute  degeneration  of  the  glandular 
elements,  and  haemorrhage.  In  the  powerful  concentrated  poisons  the 
mucous  membrane  is  extensively  destroyed,  and  may  be  converted  into  a 
brownish-black  eschar.  In  the  less  severe  grades  there  may  be  areas  of 
necrosis  surrounded  by  inflammatory  reaction,  while  the  submncosa  is  hem- 
orrhagic and  infiltrated.  The  process  is  of  course  more  intense  at  the 
fundus,  but  the  active  peristalsis  may  drive  the  poison  through  the  pylorus 
into  the  intestine. 

The  symptoms  are  intense  pain  in  the  mouth,  throat,  and  stomach, 
salivation,  great  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  constant  vomiting,  the  vom- 
ited materials  being  bloody  and  sometimes  containing  portions  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  The  abdomen  is  tender,  distended,  and  painful  on 
pressure.  In  the  most  acute  cases  sypiptoms  of  collapse  super^'cne;  the 
pulse  is  weak,  the  skin  pale  and  covered  with  sweat;  there  is  restlessness, 
and  sometimes  convulsions.  There  may  be  albumin  or  blood  in  the  urine, 
and  petechia  may  develop  on  the  skin.  When  the  poison  is  less  intense, 
the  sloughs  may  separate,  leaving  ulcers,  which  too  often  lead,  in  the 
CBBophagiiB  to  stricture,  in  the  stomach  to  chronic  atrophy,  and  finally  to 
death  from  exhaustion. 

The  diagnosis  of  toxic  gastritis  is  usually  easy,  as  inspection  of  the 
month  and  pharynx  shows,  in  many  instances,  corrosive  effects,  while  the 
examination  of  the  vomit  may  indicate  the  nature  of  the  poison. 

In  poisoning  by  acids,  magnesia  should  be  administered  in  milk  or 
with  egg  albumen.  When  strong  alkalies  have  been  taken,  the  dilute  acids 
should  be  administered.  If  the  case  is  seen  early,  lavage  should  be  used. 
For  the  severe  inflammation  which  follows  the  swallowing  of  the  stronger 
poisons  palliative  treatment  is  alone  available,  and  morphia  may  be  freely 
employed  to  allay  the  pain. 

Dlpbtherltlo  or  MsnibnuioiiB  Gastritis. — This  condition  is  met  with 
occasionally  in  diphtheria,  but  more  commonly  as  a  secondary  process  in 
lypbuB  or  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  pytemia,  small-pox,  and  occasionally 
in  debilitated  children.    An  instance  of  it  came  under  my  notice  in  pnea- 
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monia.  The  exudation  may  be  extensive  and  uniform  or  in  patcfaee.  The 
condition  is  not  recognizable  during  life,  unless,  as  in  a  case  of  John  Thom- 
son's, the  membranes  are  Vomited. 

Hyootlo  and  Parasitlo  Gutritia — It  occasionally  happens  that  fuiigi 
develop  in  the  stomach  and  excite  inflammation.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able cases  of  the  kind  is  that  reported  by  Kundrat,  in  which  the  farus 
fungus  developed  in  the  stomach  and  intestine. 

In  cancer  and  in  dilatation  of  the  stomach  the  sarcinn  and  yeast  fungi 
probably  aid  in  maintaining  the  chronic  gastritis.  As  a  rule,  the  gastric 
juice  is  capable  of  killing  the  ordinary  bacteria.  Ort:h  states  that  the 
anthrax  bacilli,  in  certaiA  cases,  produce  swelling  of  the  mucosa  and  ulcera- 
tion. £ug.  Fraenkel  has  reported  a  case  of  acute  emphysematous  gastritis 
probably  of  mycotic  origin.  The  larvte  of  certain  insects  may  excite  gas- 
tritis, as  in  the  cases  reported  by  Qerhardt,  Meschede,  and  others.  In  rare 
instances  tuberculosis  and  syphilis  attack  the  gastric  mucosa. 


II.    CHRONIC  GASTRITIS. 

(Chronic  Catarrh  of  the  Slomaeh ;  Chronic  Dyiftptia.) 

Deflnltion. — A  condition  of  disturbed  digestion  associated  with  in- 
creased mucous  formation,  qualitative  or  quantitative  changes  in  the  gastric 
juice,  enfeeblement  of  the  muscular  coats,  so  that  the  food  is  retained  for 
an  abnormal  time  in  the  stomach;  and,  finally,  with  alterations  in  the 
structure  of  the  mucosa. 

Etitdogy. — The  caiises  of  chronic  gastritis  may  be  classified  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Dietetic.  The  use  of  unsuitable  or  improperly  prepared  food. 
The  persistent  use  of  certain  articles  of  diet,  such  as  very  fat  substances 
or  foods  containing  too  much  of  the  carbohydrates.  New  England  pie  and 
the  hot  breads  of  the  Southern  States  are  responsible  for  many  cases  of 
chronic  dyspepsia.  The  use  in  excess  of  tea  or  coffee,  and,  above  all,  of  alco- 
hol in  its  various  forms.  Under  this  heading,  too,  may  be  mentioned  the 
habits  of  eating  at  irregular  hours  or  too  rapidly  and  imperfectly  chewing 
the  food.  In  this  country  excess  in  eating  does  more  damage  than  excess  in 
drinking.  A  common  cause  of  chronic  catarrh  is  drinking  too  freely  of  ice- 
water  during  meals,  a  practice  which  plays  no  small  part  in  the  prevalence  of 
dyspepsia  in  America.  Another  frequent  cause  is  the  abuse  of  tobacco,  par- 
ticularly chewing.  (3)  Constitutional  causes.  Ansemia,  chlorosis,  chronic 
tuberculosis,  gout,  diabetes,  and  Bright's  disease  are  often  associated  with 
chronic  gastric  catarrh.  (3)  Local  conditions:  (a)  of  the  stomach,  as  in  can- 
cer, ulcer,  and  dilatation,  which  are  invariably  accompanied  by  catarrh;  (6) 
conditions  of  the  porta!  circulation,  causing  chronic  engorgement  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  as  in  cirrhosis,  chronic  heart-disease,  and  certain  chronic 
lung  affections. 

'  Morbid  Anatomy. — Anatomically  two  forma  of  chronic  gastritis 
may  be  recognized,  the  simple  and  the  sclerotic. 

(a)  Simple  Cbronle  Gastritis. — The  organ  is  usually  enlarged,  the 
mucous  membrane  pale  gray  in  color,  and  covered  with  closely  adherent. 
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tenacious  mucuB.  The  reins  are  large,  patches  of  ecchymosis  are  not  in* 
frequently  seen,  and  in  the  chronic  catarrh  of  portal  obstruction  and  of 
chronic  heart-disease  small  hnmorrha^c  erosions.  Toward  the  pylorus  the 
mucosa  is  not  infrequently  irregularly  pigmented,  and  presents  a  rough, 
wrinkled,  mammillated  surface,  the  itat  mammebnU  of  the  French,  a  con- 
dition which  may  sometimes  be  so  prominent  that  writers  have  described 
it  as  gastritis  polypoga.  The  membrane  may  be  thinner  than  normal,  and 
much  firmer,  tearing  leas  readily  with  the  finger-nail.  Ewald  thus  de- 
scribee the  histological  changes:  The  minute  anatomy  shows  the  picture 
of  a  parenchymatous  and  an  interstitial  infiammation.  The  gland  cells 
are  in  part  eroded  or  show  cloudy  granular  swelling  or  atrophy.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  principal  and  marginal  cells  cannot  be  recognized, 
and  in  many  places,  particularly  in  the  pyloric  region,  the  tubes  have  lost 
their  regular  form  and  show  in  many  places  an  atypical  branching,  Uke 
the  fingers  of  a  glove.  Individual  glands  are  cut  off  toward  the  fundus, 
but  appear  at  the  border  of  the  submucosa  as  cysts,  partly  empty,  with  a 
smooUi  membrane,  partly  filled  with  remnants  of  hyaline  and  refractile 
epithelium.  An  abundant  small-celled  infiltration  presses  apart  the  tubules 
being  particularly  marked  toward  the  surface  of  the  mucosa,  and  from 
the  submucosa  extensions  of  the  connective  tissue  may  be  seen  passing 
between  the  glands.  The  mucoid  transformation  of  the  cells  of  the  tubules 
is  a  striking  feature  in  the  process  and  may  extend  to  the  very  fundus  of 
the  glands. 

{b)  Sclerotio  Gastritis. — As  a  final  result  of  the  parenchymatous  and 
interstitial  changes  the  mucous  membrane  may  undergo  complete  atrophy, 
so  that  but  few  traces  of  secreting  substance  remain.  There  appear  to 
be  two  forma  of  this  sclerotic  atrophy — one  with  thinning  of  the  coats  of 
the  stomach,  j^thisis  ventricuU,  and  a  retention  or  even  increase  of  the 
size  of  the  oi^an;  the  other  with  enormous  thickening  of  the  coats  and 
great  reduction  in  the  volume  of  the  organ,  the  condition  which  is  usually 
described  as  cirrhosis  ventricuU.  Extreme  atrophy  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  has  been  carefully  studied  by  Fenwtck,  Ewald,  and 
others,  and  we  now  recognize  the  fact  that  there  may  be  such  destruction 
and  degeneration  of  the  glandular  elements  by  a  progressive  development 
of  interstitial  tissue  that  ultimately  scarcely  a  trace  of  secreting  tissue  re- 
mains. In  a  characteristic  case,  studied  by  Henry  and  myself,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  converted  into  a  per- 
fectly smooth,  cuticular  structure,  showing  no  trace  whatever  of  glandular 
elements,  with  enormous  hypertrophy  of  the  muecularis  mucosas,  and  here 
and  there  formation  of  cysts.  In  the  other  form,  with  identical  atrophy 
and  cyst  formation,  there  is  enormous  increase  in  the  connective  tissue,  and 
the  stomach  may  be  so  contracted  that  it  does  not  hold  more  than  a  couple 
of  ounces.  The  walls  may  measure  from  2  to  3  cm.;  the  greatest  increase 
in  thickneae  is  In  the  submucosa,  but  the  hypertrophy  also  extends  to  the 
muscular  layers.  A  similar  affection  may  coexist  in  the  cecum  and  colon. 
The  condition  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish  from  dilTuse  carcinoma.  There 
may  be  also  proliferative  peritonitis,  with  perihepatitis,  perisplenitis,  and 
ascites.    While  one  is  not  justified  in  saying  that  all  cases  of  cirrhosis  of 
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the  etomach  Tepreeeot  a  final  stage  in  the  history  of  a  chronic  catarrh,  it  is 
true  that  in  most  caaee  the  procesB  is  associated  with  atrophy  of  the  gaetric 
mucosa,  while  the  history  indicates  the  existence  of  chronic  dyspepsia. 

Erosions  of  the  Stomach. — Small  superficial  losses  of  substance  are  met 
with  in  the  stomach  under  a  great  variety  of  conditions,  usually  in  connec- 
tion with  chronic  gastritis,  diseases  of  the  liver,  particularly  cirrhosis,  and 
chronic  diseases  of  the  heart.  Einhorn  has  described,  too,  a  special  con- 
dition in  which  in  the  washings  from  the  fasting  stomach  little  shreds  of 
gastric  mucous  membrane  are  found,  and  there  is  tenderness  and  soreness  on 
passing  the  tube  and  a  little  staining  of  the  water.  These  are  probably  the 
result  of  passing  the  tube.  True  erosions  are  usually  multiple,  more  com- 
mon, I  think,  in  the  pyloric  region,  and  are  usually  without  any  symptoms. 
The  mucosa  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  erosion  may  be  deeply  hsmor- 
rhagic.  When  one  sees  a  large  number  of  erosions,  which  may  be  present 
in  some  cases,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  larger  ulcers  do  not  form 
at  their  site.  The  only  ill  effect  I  know  of  is  the  occurrence  of  profuse  or 
even  fatal  hiemorrhagc. 

Symptoms. ^ — The  affection  persists  for  an  indefinite  period,  and,  as 
is  the  case  with  most  chronic  diseases,  changes  from  time  to  time.  The 
appetite  is  variable,  sometimes  greatly  impaired,  at  others  very  good. 
Among  early  symptoms  are  feelings  of  distress  or  oppression  after  eating, 
which  may  become  aggravated  and  amount  to  actual  pain.  When  the 
stomach  is  empty  there  may  also  be  a  painful  feeling.  The  pain  differs  in 
different  cases,  and  may  be  trifling  or  of  extreme  severity.  When  localized 
and  felt  beneath  the  sternum  or  in  the  pnecordial  region  it  is  known  as 
heart-burn  or  sometimes  cardialgia.  There  is  pain  on  pressure  over  the 
stomach,  usually  diffuse  and  not  severe.  The  tongue  is  coated,  and  the 
patient  complains  of  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth.  The  tip  and  margin  of  the 
tongue  are  very  often  red.  Associated  with  this  catarrhal  stomatitis  there 
may  be  an  increase  in  the  salivary  and  pharyngeal  secretions.  Nausea  is  an 
early  symptom,  and  is  particularly  apt  to  occur  in  the  morning  hours.  It 
is  not,  however,  nearly  so  constant  a  symptom  in  chronic  gastritis  as  in 
cancer  of  the  stomach,  and  in  mild  grades  of  the  affection  it  may  not  occur 
at  all.  Eructktion  of  gas,  which  may  continue  for  some  hours  after  taking 
food,  is  a  very  prominent  feature  in  cases  of  so-called  flatulent  dyspepsia, 
and  there  may  be  marked  distention  of  the  intestines.  With  the  gas,  bitter 
fluids  may  he  brought  up.  Vomiting,  which  is  not  very  frequent,  occurs 
either  immediately  after  eating  or  an  hour  or  two  later.  In  the  chronic 
catarrh  of  old  topers  a  bout  of  morning  vomiting  is  common,  in  which  a 
slimy  mucus  is  brought  up.  'The  voraitus  consists  of  food  in  various  stages 
of  digestion  and  slimy  mucus,  and  the  chemical  examination  shows  the 
presence  of  abnormal  acids,  snch  as  butyric,  or  even  acetic,  in  addition  to 
lactic  acid,  while  the  hydrochloric  acid,  if  indeed  it  is  present,  is  much  re- 
duced in  quantity.  .The  digestion  may  be  much  delayed,  and  on  washing 
out  the  stomach  as  late  as  seven  hours  after  eating,  portions  of  food  are 
still  present.  The  prolonged  retention  favors  decomposition,  the  stomncb 
becomes  distended  with  pas,  and  this,  with  the  chronic  catarrh,  may  induce 
gradually  an  atony  of  the  muscular  walls.     The  absorption  is  slow,  and 
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iodide  of  potaseium,  given  in  capBulee,  which  should  nonnally  reach  the 
saliva  within  fifteen  minutes,  may  not  be  evident  for  more  than  half  an 
hour. 

Constipation  is  usually  present,  but  in  some  instances  there  is  diarrhata, 
and  undigested  food  passes  rapidly  through  the  bowels.  The  urine  is  often 
scanty,  high-colored,  and  deposits  a  heavy  sediment  of  urates. 

Of  other  symptoms  headache  is  common,  and  the  patient  feels  constantly 
out  of  sorts,  indisposed  for  exertion,  and  low-spirited.  In  aggravated  case^ 
melancholia  may  develop.  Trousseau  called  attention  to  the  occurrence 
of  vertigo,  a  marked  feature  in  certain  cases.  The  pulse  is  small,  some- 
times slow,  and  there  may  be  palpitation  of  the  heart.  Fever  does  hot 
occur.  Cough  ia  sometimes  present,  but  the  so-called  stomach  cough  of 
chronic  dyspeptics  is  in  all  probability  dependent  upon  pharyngeal  irri- 
tation. 

The  Oastric  Contents. — The  fasting  stomach  may  be  empty  or  it  may 
contain  much  mucus — gastritis  mucipara  of  Boas.  In  the  test  breakfast, 
withdrawn  in  an  hour,  the  HCL  is  usually  diminished,  though  it  may  b^ 
normal — gastritis  acida.  In  other  cases  the  free  HCl  may  be  absent — 
gastritis  anacida.  While  in  the  advanced  forms  of  atrophy  of  the  mucosa 
there  may  he  neither  acids  nor  ferments — gastritis  atrophicans. 

The  motor  function  of  the  stomach  is  not  usually  much  impaired. 

The  symptoms  of  atrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  with 
or  without  contraction  of  the  organ,  are  very  complex,  and  cannot  be  said 
to  present  a  uniform  picture.  The  majority  of  the -cases  pres^it  the  symp-^ 
toms  of  an  aggravated  chronic  dyspepsia,  often  of  such  severity  that  cancer 
is  suspected.  In  one  of  the  cases  which  I  examined,  the  persistent  distress 
after  eating,  the  vomiting,  and  the  gradual  loss  of  fiesb  and  strength,  very 
naturally  led  to  this  diagnosis,  but  the  duration  of  the  disease  far  ex- 
ceeded tiiat  of  ordinary  carcinoma.  In  the  cirrhotic  form  the  tumor  mass' 
may  sometimes  be  felt.  In  atrophy  of  the  stomach,  whether  associated 
with  cirrhosis  or  not,  the  clinical  picture  may  be  that  of  pernicious  ansemia. 
As  early  as  1860,  Flint  called  attention  to  this  connection  between  atrophy 
of  the  gastric  tubules  and  anemia,  an  observation  which  Fenwick  and 
others  have  amply  confirmed. 

I>ia^7lOBlB. — Ewald  distinguishes  three  forms  of  chronic  gastritis:  (1) 
Simple  gastritis;  (2)  mucous  (sckleimige)  gastritis;  (3)  atrophic  gastritis. 

In  (1)  the  fasting  stomach  contains  only  a  small  quantity  of  a  slimy 
fluid,  while  after  the  test  breakfast  the  HCl  is  diminished  in  quantity  or 
may  be  absent,  Tjactic  acid  and  the  fat  acids  may  be  present.  After  Boaa's' 
more  rigid  test  meal  the  organic  acids  are  rarely  found.  The  pepsin  and 
rennet  are  always  present. 

In  (3)  the  acidity  is  always  slight  and  the  condition  is  distinguished 
from  (1)  chiefly  by  the  large  amount  of  mucus  present. 

In  (3)  the  fasting  stomach  is  generally  empty,  while  after  the  tesf 
breakfast  HCl,  pepsin,  and  the  curdling  ferment  are  wholly  wanting. 

The  diagnosis  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  from  chronic  gastritis  may  be' 
very  difficult  when  a  tumor  is  not  present.  The  cases  require  most  careful 
study,  and  it  may  take  several  months  before  a  decision  can  be  reached. 
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Treatment. — When  possible  the  cause  In  each  caee  should  be  ascer- 
tained and  an  attempt  made  to  detenuine  the  Bpecial  form  of  indigestion. 
tTsually  there  is  no  difficulty  in  differentiating  the  ordinary  catarrhal  and 
the  nervous  varieties.  A  careful  study  of  the  phenomena  of  digestion  in 
the  way  already  laid  down,  though  not  essential  in  every  instance,  should 
certainly  be  carried  out  in  the  more  obstinate  and  obscure  forms.  Two  im- 
portant questions  should  be  asked  of  every  dyspeptic — first,  as  to  the  time 
taken  at  his  meals;  and,  second,  as  to  the  quantity  he  eata.  Practically 
4  large  majority  of  all  cases  of  disturbed  digestion  come  from  hasty  and 
imperfect  mastication  of  the  food  and  from  oveceating.  Especial  stress 
should  be  laid  upon  the  former  point.  In  some  instances  it  will  alone  suf- 
iBce  to  cure  dyspepsia  if  the  patient  will  count  a  certain  number  before 
s>yal)owing  each  mouthful.  The  second  point  is  of  even  greater  impor- 
tance. People  habitually  eat  too  much,  and  it  is  probably  true  that  a 
greater  number  of  maladies  arise  from  excess  in  eating  than  from  excess 
in  drinking.  George  Cheyne's  thirteenth  aphorism  contains  a  volume  of 
dietetic  wisdom:  "  Every  wise  man,  after  Fifty,  ought  to  begin  to  lessen 
at  least  the  quantity  of  his  Aliment,  and  if  he  would  continue  free  of 
^eat  and  dangerous  Distempers  and  preserve  his  Senses  and  Faculties  clear 
to  the  last  he  ought  every  seven  years  go  on  abateing  gradually  and  sensibly, 
and  at  last  descend  out  of  Life  as  he  ascended  into  it,  even  into  the  Child's 
Diet." 

(a)  General  and  DieUtic. — A  careful  and  systematically  arranged  di- 
etary is  the  first,  sometimes  the  only,  essential  in  the  treatment  of  a  case  of 
chronic  dyspepsia.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  rules  applicable  to  all  cases. 
Individuals  differ  extraordinarily  in  their  capability  of  digesting  different 
articles  of  food,  and  there  is  much  truth  in  the  old  adage,  "  One  man's  food 
is  another  man's  poison."  The  individual  preferences  for  different  articles 
of  food  should  be  permitted  in  the  milder  forms.  Physicians  have  probably 
been  too  arbitrary  in  this  direction,  and  have  not  yielded  sufficiently  to  the 
intimations  given  by  the  appetite  and  desires  of  the  patient. 

A  rigid  milk  diet  may  be  tried.  "  Milk  and  sweet  sound  Blood  differ 
in  nothing  but  in  Color:  Milk  is  Blood"  (George  Cheyne).  In  the  forms 
associated  with  Bright's  disease  and  chronic  portal  congestion,  as  well  as  in 
many  inatances  in  which  the  dyspepsia  is  part  of  a  neurasthenic  or  hysterical 
trouble,  this  plan  in  conjunction  with  rest  is  most  efficacious.  If  milk 
is  not  digested  welt  it  may  be  diluted  one  third  with  soda  water  or  Vichy, 
or  5  to  10  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  a  pinch  of  salt  may  be  added  to 
each  tumblerful.  In  many  cases  the  milk  from  which  the  cream  has  been 
taken  is  better  borne.  Buttermilk  is  particularly  suitable,  but  can  rarely 
be  taken  for  so  long  a  time  alone,  as  patients  tire  of  it  much  more  readily 
than  they  do  of  ordinary  milk.  Not  only  can  the  general  nutrition  be 
maintained  on  this  diet,  but  patients  sometimes  increase  in  weight,  and  the 
unpleasant  gastric  symptoms  disappear  entirely.  It  should  be  given  at 
fixed  hours  and  in  definite  quantities,  A  patient  may  take  6  or  8  ounces 
every  three  hours.  The  amount  necessary  varies  a  good  deal,  but  at  least 
3  to  5  pints  should  be  given  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  This  form  of  diet  is 
not,  as  a  rule,  well  borne  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  dilatation  of  the 
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stomach.  The  milk  may  he  previously  peptonized,  hut  it  is  impossihle  to 
feed  a  chronic  dyspeptic  in  this  way.  The  stools  should  be  carefully 
watohed,  and  if  more  milk  is  taken  than  can  be  digested  it  is  well  to  supple- 
ment the  diet  with  eggs  and  dry  toast  or  biscuits. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  chronic  indigestion  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  annoy  the  patient  with  such  strict  dietaries.  It  may  be  quito  suf- 
ficient to  cnt  off  certain  articles  of  food.  Thus,  if  there  are  acid  eructations 
or  ffatulency,  the  farinaceous  foods  should  be  restricted,  particularly  pota- 
toes and  the  coarser  vegetables.  A  fruitful  source  of  indigestion  is  the 
hot  bread  which,  in  different  forms,  is  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  an 
American  breakfast.  This,  as  well  as  the  various  forms  of  pancakes,  pies 
and  tarts,  with  heavy  pastry,  and  fried  articles  of  all  sorts,  should  be  strictly 
forbidden.  As  a  rule,  white  bread,  toasted,  is  more  readily  digested  than 
bread  made  from  the  whole  meal.  Persons,  however,  differ  very  much  in 
this  respect,  and  the  Graham  or  brown  bread  is  for  many  people  most 
digestible.  Sugar  and  very  sweet  articles  of  food  should  be  taken  in  great 
moderation  or  avoided  altogether  by  persons  with  chronic  dyspepsia.  Many 
instances  of  aggravated  indigestion  have  come  to  my  notice  due  to  the 
prevalent  practice  of  eating  largely  of  ice-cream.  One  of  the  most  powerful 
enemies  of  the  American  stomach  in  the  present  day  is  the  ^da-water 
fountain,  which  has  usurped  so  important  a  place  in  the  apothecary  shop. 

■Fats,  with  the  exception  of  a  moderate  amount  of  good  but  tor,  very 
fat  meats,  and  thick,  greasy  soups  should  be  avoided.  Ripe  fruit  in  modera- 
tion is  often  advantageous,  particularly  when  cooked.  Bananas  are  not,  as 
a  rule,  well  borne.  Strawberries  are  to  many  persons  a  cause  of  an  annual 
attack  of  indigestion  and  sore  throat  in  the  spring  months. 

As  stated,  in  the  matter  of  special  articles  of  food  It  is  impossible  to 
lay  down  rigid  rules,  and  it  is  the  common  experience  that  one  patient 
with  indigestion  will  take  with  impunity  the  veiy  articles  which  cause  the 
greatest  distress  to  another. 

Another  detail  of  importance  which  may  be  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection is  the  general  hygienic  management  of  dyspeptics.  These  pa- 
tients  are  often  introspective,  dwelling  in  a  morbid  manner  on  their  symp- 
toms, and  much  inclined  to  take  a  despondent  view  of  their  condition. 
Very  little  progress  can  be  made  unless  the  physician  gains  their  confidence 
from  the  outset.  Their  fears  and  whims  should  not  be  made  too  light  of 
or  ridiculed.  Systematic  exercise,  carefully  regulated,  particularly  when, 
as  at  watering  places,  it  is  combined  with  a  restricted  diet,  is  of  special 
service.  Change  of  air  and  occupation,  a  prolonged  sea  voyage,  or  a  summer 
in  the  mountains  will  sometimes  cure  the  most  obstinate  dyspepsia. 

(6)  Medicinal. — The  special  therapeutic  measures  may  be  divided  into 
those  which  attempt  to  replace  in  the  digestive  juices  important  elements 
which  are  lacking  and  those  which  stimulate  the  weakened  action  of  the 
organ.  In  the  first  group  come  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  ferments,  which 
are  bo  freely  employed  in  dyspepsia.  The  former  is  the  most  important. 
It  is  the  ingredient  in  the  gastric  juice  most  commonly  deficient.  It  is  not 
only  necessary  for  its  own  important  actions,  but  its  presence  is  intimately 
associated  with  that  of  the  pepsin,  as  it  is  only  in  the  presence  of  a  sufB- 
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cient  quantity  that  the  pepeinogeti  ia  converted  into  the  active  digestive 
ferment.  It  ie  best  given  aa  the  dilute  acid  taken  in  eomewhat  larger  quan- 
tities than  are  usually  advised.  Ewald  recommends  large  dosea — of  from 
90  to  100  drops — at  intervals  of  iifteen  minutes  after  the  meals.  Leuhe 
and  Riegel  advise  smaller  doses.  Probably  from  15  to  80  drops  ia  sufficient. 
The  prolonged  use  of  it  does  not  appear  to  be  in  any  way  hurtful.  The  use, 
however,  should  be  restricted  to  cases  of  neurosis  and  atrophy  of  the  mucous 
membrane.    In  actual  gastritis  its  value  is  doubtful. 

Nitrate  of  silver  is  a  good  remedy  in  some  cases,  used  in  solution  in 
the  lavage  (1  to  1,500  or  1  to  2,000),  or  in  pill  form,  one  eighth  to  one 
fourth  of  a  grain  three  times  a  day.  For  many  years  Pepper  has  advocated 
the  more  extended  use  of  this  drug  in  chronic  gastritis.  I  have  seen  an 
instance  of  argyria  after  its  protracted  use. 

The  digestive  ferments:  These  are  extensively  employed  to  strengthen 
the  weakened  gastric  and  intestinal  secretions.  The  use  of  pepsin,  ac- 
cording to  Ewald,  may  be  limited  to  the  cases  of  advanced  mucous  catarrh 
and  the  instances  of  atrophy  of  the  stomach,  in  which  it  should  be  given, 
in  doses  of  from  10  to  15  grains,  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  meals.  It  may  be  used  in  various  different  forms,  either 
as  a  powder  or  in  solution  or  given  with  the  acid.  The  powder  is  much 
more  certain.  Pepsin  wine  is  generally  inert,  as  there  is  little  of  the  fer- 
ment taken  up  by  alcohol.  It  is  important  to  use  a  reliable  article.  Much 
that  is  in  the  market  is  valueless. 

Fancreatin  is  of  equal  or  even  greater  value  than  the  pepsin.  Pains 
should  be  taken  to  use  a  good  article,  such  as  that  prepared  by  Merck.  It 
ebould  be  given  |n  doses  of  from  15  to  SO  grains,  in  combination  with 
bicarbonate  of  soda.  It  is  conveniently  administered  in  tablets,  each  of 
which  contains  5  grains  of  the  pancreatin  and  the  soda,  and  of  these  two 
or  three  may  be  taken  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  after  each  meal.  Ptyalin 
and  diastase  are  particularly  indicated  when  the  acid  is  excessive.  The 
action  of  the  former  continues  in  the  stomach  during  normal  digestion. 
The  malt  diastase  is  often  very  serviceable  given  with  alkalies. 

Of  measures  which  stimulate  the  glandular  activity  in  chronic  dys- 
pepsia lavage  is  by  far  the  most  important,  jiarticularly  in  the  forms  char- 
acterized by  the  secretion  of  a  large  quantity  of  mucus,  Luke-warm  water 
should  be  used,  or,  if  there  is  much  mucus,  a  l-per-cent  salt  solution,  or 
a  3-  to  5-per-cent  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  If  there  is  much  fer- 
mentation the  3-per-cent  solution  of  boric  acid  may  be  used,  or  a  dilute 
solution  of  carbolic  acid.  It  is  best  employed  in  the  morning  on  an  empty 
stomach,  or  in  the  evening  some  hours  after  the  last  meal.  It  is  perhaps 
preferable  in  the  morning,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  much 
nocturnal  distress  and  flatulency.  Once  a  day  is,  as  a  rule,  sufficient,  or, 
in  the  case  of  delicate  persons,  every  second  day.  The  irrigation  may  be 
continued  until  the  water  which  comes  away  is  quite  clear.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  remove  all  the  fluid  after  the  irrigation. 

While  perhaps  in  some  hands  this  measure  has  been  carried  to  ex- 
tremes, it  is  one  of  such  extraordinary  value  in  certain  cases  that  it  should 
be  more  widely  employed  by  practitioners.    When  there  is  an  imupeiable 
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objection  to  lavage  a  substitute  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  warm  alka- 
line drinks,  taken  alowly  in  the  early  morning  or  the  last  thing  at 
night. 

Of  medicines  which  stimulate  the  gastric  secretion  the  most  important 
are  the  hitter  tonics,  such  as  quasaia,  gentian,  catumba,  cundurango,  ipecacu- 
anha, strychnia,  and  cardamoms.  These  are  probably  of  more  value  iD 
chronic  gastritis  than  the  hydrochloric  acid.  Of  these  strychnia  is  the  most 
powerful,  though  none  of  them  have  probably  any  very  great  stimulating 
action  on  the  secretion,  and  influence  rather  the  appetite  than  the  diges- 
tion. Of  stomachics  which  are  believed  to  favorably  influence  digestion 
the  most  important  are  alcohol  and  common  salt.  The  former  would  appear 
to  act  in  moderate  quantities  by  increasing  the  acid  in  the  gastric  juice,  and 
with  it  probably  the  pepsin  formation.  Others  hold  that  it  is  not  so  much 
the  secretory  as  the  motor  function  of  the  stomach  which  the  alcohol 
gtimulateg.  In  moderate  quantities  it  has  certainly  no  directly  injurious 
influence  on  the  digestive  processes.  Special  care  should  be  taken,  how- 
ever, in  ordering  alcohol  to  dyspeptics.  If  a  patient  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  taking  beer  or  light  wines  or  stimulants  with  his  meals,  the  practice 
may  be  continued  if  moderate  quantities  are  taken.  Beer,  as  a  rule,  is  not 
well  borne.  A  dry  sherry  or  a  class  of  claret  is  preferable.  In  the  case  of 
women  with  any  form  of  dyspepsia  stimulants  should  be  employed  with 
the  greatest  caution,  and  the  practitioner  should  know  his  patient  well 
before  ordering  alcohol. 

The  importance  of  salt  in  gastric  digestion  rests  upon  the  fact  that  its 
presence  is  essential  in  the  formation  of  the  hydrochloric  acid.  An  in- 
crease in  its  use  may  be  advised  in  all  cases  of  chronic  dyspepsia  in  which 
the  acid  is  defective. 

Treatment  of  Special  Oondltlons. — Fermentation  and  flatu- 
lency. When  the  digestion  is  slow  or  imperfect,  fermentation  goes  on  in 
the  contents,  with  the  formation  of  gas  and  the  production  of  lactic,  butyric, 
and  acetic  acids.  For  the  treatment  of  this  condition  careful  dieting  may 
snfiice,  particularly  forbidding  such  articles  as  tea,  pastry,  and  the  coarser 
vegetables.  It  is  usually  combined  with  pyrosis,  in  which  the  acid  fluids 
are  brought  into  the  mouth.  Bismuth  and  carbonate  of  soda  sometimes 
eufRce  to  relieve  the  condition.  Thymol,  creasote,  and  carbolic  acid  may 
be  employed.  For  acid  dyspepsia  Sir  William  Hoberi*  recommends  the 
bismuth  lozenge  of  the  British  Pharmacopceia,  the  antacid  properties  of 
which  depend  on  chalk  and  bicarbonate  of  soda.  It  should  be  taken  an 
hour  or  two  after  meals,  and  only  when  the  pain  and  uneasiness  are  pres- 
ent. The  burnt  magnesia  is  also  a  good  remedy.  Glycerin  in  from  20-  to 
60-minim  doses,  the  essential  oils,  animal  charcoal  alone  or  in  combination 
with  compound  cinnamon  powder,  may  be  tried.  If  there  is  much  pain, 
chloroform  in  20-minim  doses  or  a  teaspoonfnl  of  Hoffman's  anodyne  may 
be  used.  In  obstinate  cases  lavage  is  indicated  and  is  sometimes  striking  in 
its  effects.     Alkaline  solutions  may  be  used. 

Vomiting  is  not  a  feature  which  often  calls  for  treatment  in  chronic 
dyspepsia;  sometimes  in  children  it  is  a  persistent  symptom.  Creasote  and 
carbolic  acid  in  drop  doses,  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  or  of  dilute  hydro- 
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cyanic  acid,  cocaine,  bismuth,  and  oxalate  of  cerium  may  be  used.  If 
obstinate,  the  stomach  should  be  washed  out  daily. 

Constipation  is  a  frequent  and  troublesome  feature  of  most  fonos  of 
indigestion.  Occasionally  small  doses  of  mercury,  podophyllin,  the  laxative 
mineial  waters,  sulphur,  and  cascara  may  be  employed.  Qlycehn  sup> 
positories  or  the  injection  of  from  half  a  teaspoonful  to  a  teaspoouful  of 
glycerin  is  very  efficacious. 

Many  cases  of  chronic  dyapepflia  arc  greatly  benefited  by  the  use  of 
mineral  waters,  particularly  a  residence  at  the  springs  with  a  careful  super- 
vision of  the  diet  and  systematic  exercise.  The  strict  regime  of  certain 
German  Spas  is  particularly  advantageous  in  the  cases  in  which  the  chronic 
dyspepsia  has  resulted  from  excess  in  eating  and  in  drinking.  Kissingen, 
Carlsbad,  Ems,  and  Wiesbaden  are  to  be  specially  recommended. 


III.    DILATATION  OF  THE  STOMACH  iOailnetatity 

Btiology. — This  may  occur  either  as  an  acute  or  a  chronic  condition. 

Acute  dilatalion  is  rarely  seen,  though  it  occurs  whenever  enormous 
quantities  of  food  and  drink  are  quickly  ingested.  Occasionally  thia  leads 
to  extreme  paralytic  dilatation,  and  Fagge  has  described  two  cases  which 
came  on  in  this  way,  one  of  which  proved  fatal.  Allbutt  mentions  a  re- 
markable instance  of  acute  dilatation  of  the  stomach  under  the  care  of 
Broadbent,  in  which  8  pints  of  Quid  were  siphoned  from  the  stomach.  "  No 
sooner,  however,  was  this  volume  of  fluid  removed  than  the  stomach  began 
to  refill,  and  was  rapidly  distended  again  to  its  former  dimensions." 

Chronic  dilatation  results  from:  (a)  Narrowing  of  the  pylorus  or  of  the 
duodenum  by  the  cicatrization  of  an  ulcer,  hypertrophic  stenosis  of  the 
pylorus  (whether  cancerous  or  simple),  congenital  stricture,  or  occasionally 
by  pressure  from  without  of  a  tumor  or  of  a  floating  kidney.  Without  any 
organic  disease  the  pylorus  may  be  tilted  up  by  adhesion  to  the  liver  or 
gall-bladder,  or  the  stomach  may  be  so  dilated  that  the  pylorus  is  dra^^ 
down  and  kinked,  {&)  Relative  or  absolute  insufficiency  of  the  muscular 
power  of  the  stomach,  due  on  the  one  hand  to  repeated  overfilling  of  the 
organ  with  food  and  drink  (U^eranstrengung  des  Magens,  Sti^impell), 
and  on  the  other  to  atony  of  the  coats  induced  by  chronic  inflammation  or 
degeneratbn  of  impaired  nutrition,  the  result  of  constitutional  aifections, 
aa  cancer,  tuberculosis,  aniemia,  etc. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  a  dilated  stomach  and  a  dis- 
placed organ,  which  will  be  considered  under  the  section  on  enteroptosJs. 

The  most  extreme  forms  are  met  with  in  the  first  group,  and  most 
commonly  as  a  sequence  of  the  cicatricial  contraction  of  an  ulcer.  There 
may  be  considerable  stenosis  without  much  dilatation,  the  obstruction  being 
compensated  by  hjrpertrophy  of  the  muscular  coats.  Considerable  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  in  Germany  by  Litten,  Ewald,  and  others  to  the 
association  of  dilatation  with  dislocation  of  the  right  kidney. 

In  the  second  group,  due  to  atony  of  the  muscular  coats,  we  must  dis- 
tinguish between  instances  in  which  the  stomach  is  simply  enlarged  and 
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thoee  with  acttial  dilatation,  the  conditions  which  Evald  characterized  ai 
megastrie  asd  gaetreclasis  reepectlTely.  The  size  of  the  stomach  vanes 
greatly  in  diHerent  individualB,  and  the  maiimum  capacity  of  a  normal 
organ  Ewatd  places  at  about  1,600  cc.  MeaeurementB  above  thiB  pmnt  in- 
dicate absolute  dilatation. 

Atonic  dilatation  of  the  stomach  may  result  from  weakness  of  the  coats, 
due  to  repeated  OTerdistention  or  to  chronic  catarrh  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, or  to  the  general  muscular  debility  which  is  associated  with  chronic 
wasting  disorders  of  all  sorts.  The  combination  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh 
with  overfeeding  and  excessive  drinking  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources 
of  atonic  dilatation,  as  pointed  out  by  Naunyn.  The  condition  is  fre- 
quently  seen  in  diabetica,  in  the  insane,  and  in  beer-drinkers.  In  Germany 
this  form  is  very  common  in  men  employed  in  the  breweries.  Possibly 
muscular  weakness  of  the  coats  may  result  in  some  cases  from  disturbed 
innervation.  Dilatation  of  the  stomach  is  most  frequent  in  middle-aged 
or  elderly  peraons,  but  the  condition  is  not  uncommon  in  children,  espe- 
cially in  association  with  rickets. 

Symptonu. — These  are  very  variable  and  depend  upon  the  cause  and 
the  degree  of  dilatation.  Naturally  the  features  in  cancer  of  the  pylorus 
would  be  very  different  from  those  met  with  in  an  excessive  drinker.  Dys' 
pepsia  is  present  in  nearly  all  cases,  and  there  are  feelings  of  distress  and 
uneasiness  in  the  region  of  the  stomach.  The  patient  may  complain  much 
of  hunger  and  thirst  and  eat  and  drink  freely.  The  most  characteristic 
symptom  is  the  vomiting  at  intervals  of  enormous  quantities  of  liquid  and 
of  food,  amounting  sometimes  to  four  or  more  litres.  The  material  is  often 
of  a  dark-grayish  color,  with  a  charaet eristic  sour  odor  due  to  the  organic 
acids  present,  and  contains  mucuB  and  remnants  of  food.  On  standing  it 
separates  into  three  layers,  the  lowest  consisting  of  food,  the  middle  of 
a  turbid,  dark-gray  fluid,  and  the  uppermost  of  a  brownish  froth.  The 
microscopical  examination  shows  a  large  variety  of  bacteria,  yeast  fungi, 
and  the  sarcina  ventriculi.  There  may  also  be  cherry  stones,  plum  stones, 
and  grape  seeds. 

The  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  absent,  diminished,  normal,  or  in  excess, 
depending  upon  the  cause  of  the  dilatation.  The  fermentation  produces 
lactic,  butyric,  and,  possibly,  acetic  acid  and  various  gases. 

In  consequence  of  the  smSll  amount  of  fluid  which  passes  from  the 
stomach  or  is  absorbed  there  are  constipation,  scanty  urine,  and  extreme 
dryness  of  the  skin.  The  general  nutrition  of  the  patient  suffers  greatly; 
there  is  loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  and  in  some  cases  the  most  extreme 
emaciation.  A  very  remarkable  symptom  which  occurs  occasionally  is 
tetany,  first  described  by  KusBmauI. 

Phyeleal  Signs  — In»pedion. — The  abdomen  may  be  large  and  promi- 
nent, the  greatest  projection  occurring  below  the  navel  in  the  standing 
posture.  In  some  instances  the  outline  of  the  distended  stomach  can  be 
plainly  seen,  the  small  curvature  a  couple  of  inches  below  the  ensiform 
cartilage,  and  the  greater  curvature  passing  obliquely  from  the  tip  of  the 
tenth  rib  on  the  left  side,  toward  the  pubes,  and  then  curving  upward  to 
the  right  costal  margin.    Too  much  streea  cannot  be  laid  on  the  importance 
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of  inspection.  In  10  of  IZ  cases  of  dilated  etomach  in  mj  wards  during 
one  year  the  diagnoslB  was  made  de  visu.  Active  peristalsis  may  be  seen 
in  the  dilated  organ,  the  waves  passing  from  left  to  right.  Uccasionally 
anti-peristalsis  may  be  seen.  In  cases  of  stricture,  particularly  of  hyper- 
trophic stenosis,  as  the  peristaltic  wave  reaches  the  pylorus,  the  tumor- 
like thickening  can  sometimes  be  distinctly  seen  through  the  thin  ab- 
dominal wall.  To  stimulate  the  perietalsis  the  abdomen  may  be  flipped 
with  a  wet  towel.  Inflation  may  be  practised  with  carbonic-acid  gas. 
A  small  teaepoonful  of  tartaric  acid  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  water  ia 
iirst  given,  then  a  rather  larger  quantity  of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  In 
many  cases,  particularly  in  thin  persona,  the  outline  of  the  dilated  stom- 
ach stands  out  with  great  distinctness,  and  waves  of  peristaUis  are  seen 
in  it. 

Palpation. — The  peristalsis  may  be  felt,  and  usually  in  stenosis  the 
tumor  is  evident  at  the  pylorus.  The  resistance  of  a  dilated  stomach  is 
peculiar,  and  has  been  aptly  compared  to  that  of  an  air  cushion.  Biman- 
ual palpation  elicits  a  splashing  sound — clapotage — which  is,  of  course,  not 
distinctive,  as  it  can  be  obtained  whenever  there  is  much  liquid  and  air 
in  the  organ,  but  which  cannot  be  elicited  in  a  healthy  person  two  or  three 
hours  after  eating.  The  splaahing  may  be  very  loud,  and  the  patient  may 
produce  it  himself  by  suddenly  depressing  the  diaphragm,  or  it  may  be 
readily  obtained  by  shaking  him.  A  tube  passed  into  the  stomach  may 
be  felt  externally  through  the  skin,  a  procedure  no  longer  recommended  by 
Leube,  who  suggested  it.  The  gurgling  of  gaa  through  the  pylorus  may 
be  felt. 

PeTcussion. — The  note  is  tympanitic  over  the  greater  portion  of  a 
dilated  stomach;  in  the  dependent  part  the  note  is  dull.  In  the  upright 
position  the  percussion  should  be  made  from  above  downward,  in  the  left 
parasternal  line,  until  a  change  in  resonaiice  ia  reached.  The  line  of  this 
should  be  marked,  and  the  patient  examined  in  the  recumbent  position, 
when  it  will  be  found  to  have  altered  its  level.  When  this  is  on  a  line  with 
the  navel  or  below  it,  dilatation  of  the  stomach  may  generally  be  assumed 
to  exist.  The  fluid  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  stomach  with  a  tube,  and 
the  dulness  so  made  to  disappear,  or  it  may  be  increased  by  pouring  in  more 
fluid.  In  cases  of  doubt  the  organ  should  be  artificially  distended  with 
carbonic-acid  gas  in  the  manner  described  above.  The  most  accurate 
method  of  determining  the  size  of  the  stomach  is  by  inflation  through  a 
stomach-tuhe  with  a  Davidson's  syringe.  Pacanowski  has  shown  that  the 
greatest  vertical  diameter  of  gastric  resonance  in  the  normal  stomach  varies 
from  10  to  14  cm.  in  the  male  and  is  about  10  cm.  in  the  female. 

Aufi-vlla/ion. — The  dapoiement  or  succussion  can  be  obtained  readily. 
Frequently  a  curious  sizzling  sound  is  present,  not  unlike  that  heard  when 
the  ear  is  jilaced  over  a  soda-water  bottle  when  flrst  opened.  It  can  be 
heard  naturally,  and  is  usually  evident  when  the  artificial  gas  is  being 
generated.  The  heart  sounds  may  sometimes  be  transmitted  with  great 
clearness  and  with  a  metallic  quality. 

Menmralion  may  be  used  by  passing  a  hard  sound  into  the  stomach 
until  the  greater  curvature  is  reached.     Normally  it  rarely  passes  roan 
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than  SO  cm.,  measured  from  the  teeth,  but  in  cases  of  dilatation  it  may 
pass  as  much  as  ?0  cm. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  can  itsuatly  be  made  without  much  diffi- 
culty. I  would  like  to  emphasize  again  the  great  value  of  inspection,  partic- 
ularly in  combination  with  inflation  of  the  stomach  with  carbooic-acid  gas. 
Curious  errors,  however,  are  on  record,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
was  the  confounding  of  dilated  stomach  with  an  ovarian  cyst;  even  after 
tapping  and  the  removal  of  portions  of  food  and  fruit  seeds,  abdominal 
section  was  performed  and  the  dilated  stomach  opened.  I  notice  the  report 
of  a  recent  caae  in  which  the  diagnosis  of  ascites  was  made  and  the  abdomen 
was  opened.  The  prognoais  is  bad  in  cases  in  which  there  is  stenosis  of  the 
pylorus,  either  simple  or  cancerous. 

Treatment.—In  the  cases  due  to  atony  careful  regulation  of  the 
diet  and  proper  treatment  of  the  associated  catarrh  will  suffice  to  effect  a 
cure.  Strychnine,  ergot,  and  iron  are  rpcommended.  Washing  out  the 
stomach  is  of  great  service,  though  we  do  not  see  such  striking  and  imme- 
diate results  in  this  fonp.  In  cases  of  mechanical  obstruction  the  stomach 
should  be  emptied  and  thoroughly  washed,  either  with  warm  water  or  with 
an  antiseptic  solution.  We  accomplish  in  this  way  three  important  things: 
We  remove  the  weight,  which  helps  to  distend  the  organ;  we  remove  the 
mucus  and  the  stagnating  and  fermenting  material  which  irritates  and  in- 
flames the  stomach  and  impedes  digestion;  and  we  cleanse  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  organ  by  the  application  of  water  and  medicinal  substances. 
The  patient  can  usually  be  taught  to  wash  out  his  own  stomach,  and  in  a 
case  of  dilatation  from  simple  stricture  I  have  known  the  practice  to  be 
followed  daily  for  three  years  with  great  benefit.  The  rapid  reduction  in 
the  size  of  the  stomach  is  often  remarkable,  the  vomiting  ceases,  the  food 
is  taken  readily,  and  in  many  cases  the  general  nutrition  improve  rapidly. 
As  a  rule,  once  a  day  is  sufficient,  and  it  may  be  practised  either  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning  or  before  going  to  bed.  So  soon  as  the  fermentative 
processes  have  been  checked  lukewarm  water  alone  should  be  used. 

The  food  should  be  taken  in  small  quantities  at  frequent  intervals,  and 
should  consist  of  scraped  beef,  Leube's  beef  solution,  and  tender  meats 
of  all  sorts.  Fatty  and  starchy  articles  of  diet  are  to  be  avoided.  Liquids 
should  be  taken  sparingly. 

When  the  condition  becomes  aggravated  a  resort  to  surgery  is  justifi- 
able. Here  may  be  mentioned  the  recent  statistics  of  gastric  sui^iy. 
Pyloric  stenosia  is  the  common  condition.  DreydorfE  has  collected  442 
cases — 188  cases  of  pylorectomy,  mortality  57.4  per  cent;  215  gaatro-enter- 
ostomies,  mortality  43.3  per  cent;  pyloroplasty,  29  cases,  mortality  20.7 
per  cent.  On  an  average,  after  pylorectomy  the  patient  remained  free  from 
recurrence  for  a  little  over  a  year. 
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IV.   THE  PEPTIC  ULCER-GASTRIC  AND  DUODENAL. 

The  round,  perforating,  or  simple  ulcer  la  usually  single,  and  oocura 
in  the  stomach  and  in  the  duodenum  as  far  as  the  papilla  biliana.  It  fol- 
lows nutritional  disturbance  in  a  limited  region  of  the  mucosa,  which  re- 
sults in  the  gradual  destruction  of  this  area  by  the  gastric  juice.  The  con- 
dition ie  usually  associated  with  auperacidity, 

Btlolt^ry. — IncidencB  in  the  Post-mortem  Room. — The  statistics  of 
W.  H.  Welch  give  5  per  cent  of  ulcer,  open  or  cicatrized,  a  figure  which 
Bramwell  thinks  high  for  the  general  population  in  Great  Britain.  Others 
give  percentages  as  high  as  10.  The  scars  are  more  frequent  than  the 
open  ulcere.  Among  the  firet  thousand  autopsiea  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  there  were  9  cases  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach. 

Incidence  Clinically. — ^Tbe  disease  is  much  less  common  in  some  coun- 
tries than  in  others,  and  in  some  parts  of  this  country.  It  is  certainly  lees 
frequently  seen  in  Baltimore  than  in  Massachusetts  or  in  Canada.  In  nine 
years  there  were  in  my  wards  only  25  instances  with  a  diagnosis  of  ulcer. 

Sex. — Of  1,699  cases  collected  from  hospital  statistics  by  W.  H.  Welch 
and  examined  post  mortem,  40  per  cent  were  in  males  and  60  per  cent  were 
in  females. 

Age. — In  females  the  largest  number  of  cases  occurs  between  twenty 
and  thirty;  in  males  between  thirty  and  forty.  It  is  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon in  old  people.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  very  rare  in  children, 
Goodhart  reported  a  case  in  an  infant  thirty  hours  old;  indeed,  ulcers  of 
the  stomach  have  been  found  in  the  foetus  and  in  the  new-born  shortly 
after  birth.  In  390  autopsies  at  the  Baby's  Hospital  in  Ifew  York,  Martha 
WoUstein  found  6  cases. 

Heredity  appears  to  play  a  part  in  some  cases  (Dreschfeld). 

Occupation. — Servant  girls  seem  particularly  prone  to  the  disease.  This 
is  to  be  explained  partly  by  their  careless  habits  in  eating,  partly  in  connec- 
tion with  the  associated  antemia.  The  special  liability  of  shoemakers,  weav- 
ers, and  tailors  to  ulcer  is  probably  connected,  as  Habershon  suggested,  with 
presanre  on  the  stomach. 

Trauma. — Ulcers  have  been  known  to  follow  a  blow  in  the  region  of 
the  stomach.  Rasmussen  holds  that  pressure  of  the  costal  margin  from 
various  causes  induces  anemia  and  atrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane,  par- 
ticularly in  the  region  of  the  smaller  curvature. 

Associated  Diseases. — Aniemia  and  chlorosis  predispose  strongly  to  gas- 
tric ulcer,  particularly  in  women  and  in  association  with  menstrual  dis- 
orders. A  very  considerable  number  of  all  eases  of  gastric  ulcer  occur  in 
chlorotic  girls.  It  has  been  found  also  in  connection  with  disease  of  the 
heart,  art erio -sclerosis,  and  disease  of  the  liver.  The  tuberculous  and  syph- 
ilitic ulcers  of  the  stomach  have  already  been  considered. 

The  dvodenal  ulcer  is  less  common  than  the  gastric  ulcer,  and  occurs 
most  frequently  in  males.  The  combined  statistics  of  Krauss,  Chvostek, 
Lebert,  and  Trier  give  171  cases  in  males  and  39  in  females.  In  9  of  my 
cases  7  were  in  males  and  2  in  females;  one  of  these  was  in  a  lad  of  twelve. 
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It  has  been  found  in  aesociation  with  tuberculoBis,  and  may  follow  large 
superficial  burns.  Perry  and  Shaw  found  it  five  times  in  149  autopsies  in 
cases  of  bums. 

ICorbld  Anatomy. — Though  usually  single,  the  ulcers  may  be  mul- 
tiple. In  none  of  my  cases  were  there  more  than  five,  but  there  is  an  in- 
stance on  record  of  thirty-four.  The  ulcer  is  situated  most  commonly  on 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  pyloric  portion  at  or  near  the  lesser  curvature.  It 
is  not  nearly  so  frequent  on  the  ant«rior  wall.  Of  793  cases  collected  by 
Welch  from  hospital  statistics,  S88  were  on  the  lesser  curvature,  235  on 
the  posterior  wall,  95  at  the  pylorus,  69  on  the  anterior  wall,  50  at  the 
cardia,  39  at  the  fundus,  37  on  the  greater  curvature.  The  duodenal  ulcer  . 
is  usually  situated  just  outside  the  ring  in  the  first  portion  of  the  gut. 

Acute  and  clironic  forms  of  gastric  ulcer  may  be  described.  The  former 
is  usually  small,  punched  out,  the  edges  clean-cut,  the  fioor  smooth,  and 
the  peritoneal  surface  not  thickened.  The  chronic  ulcer  is  of  larger  siae, 
the  margins  are  no  longer  sharp,  the  edges  are  indurated,  and  the  border 
is  sinuous.  The  gastric  ulcer  sometimes  reaches  an  enormous  size.  The 
largest  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge  is  one  reported  by  Peabody,  which 
measured  19  by  10  cm.  aud  involved  all  of  the  lesser  curvature  and  spread 
over  a  large  part  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  walls.  The  sides  are  often 
terraced.  The  floor  is  formed  either  by  the  submucoaa,  by  the  muscular 
layers,  or,  not  infrequently,  by  the  neighboring  organs,  to  which  the  stom- 
ach has  become  attached.  In  the  healing  of  the  ulcer,  if  the  mucosa  ia 
alone  involved,  the  granulation  tissue  develops  from  the  edges  and  the 
floor  and  the  newly  formed  tissue  gradually  contracts  and  unites  the  mar- 
gins, leaving  a  smooth  scar.  In  larger  ulcers  which  have  become  deep  and 
involved  the  muscular  coat  the  cicatricial  contraction  may  cause  serioos 
changes,  the  most  important  of  which  is  narrowing  of  the  pyloric  orifice 
and  consequent  dilatation  of  the  stomach.  In  the  case  of  a  girdle  ulcer, 
hour-glass  contraction  of  the  stomach  may  be  produced.  It  is  probable 
that  large  ulcers  persist  for  years  without  any  attempt  at  healing. 

Among  the  more  serious  changes  which  may  proceed  in  an  ulc«r  are 
the  following: 

Perforation. — Fortunately,  in  a  majority  of  the  cases,  adhesions  form 
between  the  stomach  and  adjacent  organs,  particularly  with  the  pancreas, 
the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  the  omental  tissues.  On  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  stomach  adhesions  do  not  so  readily  form,  hence  the  great  danger 
of  the  ulcer  in  this  situation,  which  more  readily  perforates  and  excites  a 
diffuse  and  fatal  peritonitis.  On  the  posterior  wall  the  ulcer  penetrates 
directly  into  the  lesser  peritoneal  cavity,  in  which  case  it  may  produce  an 
air-containing  abscess  with  the  symptoms  of  the  condition  known  as  sub- 
phrenic pyo-pneumothorax.  In  rare  instances  adhesions  and  a  gastro- 
cutaneous  fistula  form,  usually  in  the  umbilical  region.  Fistulous  com- 
munication with  the  colon  may  also  occur,  or  a  gastro-duodenal  firtula. 
The  pericardium  may  be  perforated,  and  even  the  left  ventricle.  Perfora- 
tion into  the  pleura  may  also  occur.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  general  em- 
physema of  the  subcutaneous  tissues  occasionally  follows  perforation  vf  a 
gastric  ulcer. 

SO 
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Erosion  of  Blood^esseU. — The  hsemorrhage  may  occur  in  the  acutely 
formed  ulcer  or  in  the  ulceration  which  takes  place  at  the  base  of  the  chronic 
form;  it  is  in  the  latter  condition  that  the  bleeding  is  most  common,  tllcere 
on  the  posterior  wall  may  erode  the  splenic  artery,  but  perhaps  more  fre- 
quently the  bleeding  proceeds  from  the  artery  of  the  lesser  curve.  In  the 
case  of  duodenal  nicer  the  pancreatieo-duodenal  artery  may  be  eroded  or 
(as  in  one  of  my  cases)  fatal  hfemorrhage  may  result  from  the  opening  of 
the  hepatic  artery,  or  more  rarely  the  portal  vein.  Interesting  changes  occur 
in  the  vessels.  Embolism  of  the  artery  supplying  the  ulcerated  region  has 
been  met  with  in  several  cases;  in  others  diffuse  endarteritis.  Small 
aneurisms  have  been  found  in  the  floor  of  the  ulcers  by  Douglas  Powell, 
Welch,  and  others. 

Cicatrization. — Superficial  ulcers  often  heal  without  leaving  any  seri- 
ous damage.  Stenosis  of  the  pyloric  orifice  not  infrequently  follows  the 
healing  of  an  ulcer  in  its  neighborhood.  In  other  instances  the  large  an- 
nalar  ulcer  may  cause  in  its  cicatrization  an  hour-glass  contraction  of  the 
stomach.  The  adhesion  of  the  ulcer  to  neighboring  parts  may  subsequently 
be  the  cause  of  much  pain.  The  parts  of  the  mucosa  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  ulcer  frequently  show  signs  of  chronic  gastritis. 

The  origin  of  the  peptic  ulcer  is  still  obscure.  Ulcers  have  been  pro- 
duced in  animals  in  many  ways,  both  by  artificial  emboli  and  by  direct 
chemical  and  mechanical  irritants  applied  to  the  mucosa.  The  ulcers  thus 
produced  heal  with  great  rapidity  unless  the  animals  have  been'  rendered 
aosmic  by  repeated  abstraction  of  blood.  Yirchow's  view  that  the  process 
may  result  from  plugging  the  nutrient  artery  of  the  part,  either  by  an 
embolus  or  by  a  thrombus,  and  that  the  infarct  so  produced  is  destroyed  by 
the  gastric  juice,  has  gained  general  acceptance.  It  is  in  conformity  with 
Pavy's  well-known  experiments  and  with  the  anatemical  facts  already  men- 
tioned, particularly  with  the  funnel-like  shape  of  the  ulcer,  and  the  actual 
demonstration,  in  some  cases,  of  the  plugged  vessels;  but  this  view  scarcely 
meets  all  the  cases,  in  many  of  which  the  etiology  is  still  obscure.  Mere 
mechanical  injury  to  the  mucous  membrane  is,  however,  in  most  cases,  in- 
sufBcient  cause  for  an  ulcer,  for  normally  the  stomach  is  perfectly  able 
to  withstand  such  insults.  Ewald  concludes  that  certain  predisposing 
causes  play  an  important  rok  in  its  development.  He  points  te  its  fre- 
quency in  conditions  of  amenorrhcea,  chlorosis,  antemia  after  confinements, 
ete.,  where  one  may  assume  that  the  condition  of  the  blood  is  not  wholly 
normal,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  this  affection 
there  is  a  superacidity  of  the  gastric  juice.  One  or  botii  of  these  predis- 
posing factors  seem  to  be  present  in  most  cases,  and  it  has  been  recently 
shown  that  in  the  various  aniemife  there  is  an  appreciable  diminution  in 
the  normal  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  a  fact  which  tends  to  explain  one  of 
the  predisposing  causes  in  these  affections,  and  which  is  in  accord  with  the 
"  alkalescence  theory  "  of  Cohnheim.  Of  late  the  view  has  been  advanced, 
particularly  by  Lctulle  and  by  Sydney  Martin,  that  the  ulceration  is  due 
to  a  bacterial  necrosis  of  the  gastric  mucosa,  and  the  latter  suggests  that  the 
frequency  of  the  ulcer  at  the  pyloric  region  is  associated  with  the  absence 
of  the'  glands  at  this  part,  which  form  the  hydrochloric  acid.    The  duo- 
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deual  ulcer  has  an  identical  origin,  but  a  few  cases  of  acute  ulcer,  as 
already  mentioned,  have  a  curious  relation  with  superficial  burns.  Bar- 
deen'a  researches  upon  the  necroses  in  the  viscera  following  estensive  bums 
throw  an  important  light  upon  these  cases,  showing  especially  how  the 
gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  implicated  in  the  toxic  effects.  In 
one  of  my  cases  there  was  an  ulcer  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  duodenum, 
1.5  cm.  in  diameter,  with  overlapping  edges,  and  not  far  from  it  was  a 
cyst-like  cavity  in  the  submucosa  associated  with  Brunner's  glands,  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  open  ulcer,  with  undermined  edges,  resulted  from  the 
rupture  of  one  of  these  cysts. 

Symptoms.— The  condition  may  be  met  with  accidentally,  poat  mor* 
tem.  The  first  symptoms  may  be  those  of  perforation.  In  other  cases  again, 
for  months  and  years,  the  patient  has  had  dyspepsia,  and  the  ulcer  may 
not  have  been  suspected  until  the  occurrence  of  a  sudden  hEemorrhage. 

The  symptoms  suggestive  of  peptic  ulcer  are:  (a)  Dyspepsia,  which  may 
be  slight  and  trifling  or  of  a  most  aggravated  character.  In  a  considerable 
proportion  of  all  cases  nausea  and  vomiting  occur,  the  latter  not  for  two 
or  more  hours  after  eating.  The  vomitua  usually  contains  a  large  amount 
of  HC'l. 

(h)  Hamcrrkage  ia  present  in  at  least  one  half  of  all  cases.  It  may  be 
slight,  but  more  commonly  is  profuse,  and  may  be  in  such  quantities  and 
brought  up  so  quickly  that  it  is  fluid,  bright  red  in  color,  end  quite  nn- 
p.ltered.  When  the  blood  remains  for  some  time  in  the  stomach  and  is 
mised  with  food  it  may  be  greatly  changed,  but  the  vomiting*  of  a  large 
quantity  of  unaltered  blood  is  very  characteristic  of  ulcer.  Syncope  or  con- 
vulsions may  follow;  death  rarely  results  directly  from  the  hfemorrhage.  A 
most  extreme  grade  of  anemia  may  be  produced.  Hemiplegia  and  amau- 
rosis with  optic  atrophy  may  follow  the  profuse  htemorrhage.  In  either 
the  gastric  or  duodenal  ulcer,  more  commonly  in  the  latter,  the  blood  may  be 
passed  in  the  stools  and  not  be  vomited.  This  may  occur  when  the  hem- 
orrhage is  slight,  but  also  when  it  is  profuse  enough  to  produce  collapse 
and  extreme  antemia.  Profuse,  even  fatal,  heemorrhage  may  come  trojo, 
small,  superficial  ulcers,  or  even  from  the  hiemorrhagtc  erosions.  Prob- 
ably it  is  from  such  that  ia  elderly  persons  profuse  hEsmorrhage  occurs 
without  previous  gastric  symptoms. 

(f)  Pain  ia  perhaps  the  most  constant  and  distinctive  feature  of  ulcer. 
It  varies  greatly  in  character;  it  may  be  only  a  gnawing  or  burning  sensa- 
tion, which  is  particularly  felt  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  and  is  relieved 
by  taking  food,  but  the  more  characteristic  form  comes  on  in  paroxysms 
of  the  most  intense  gastralgia,  in  which  the  pain  is  not  only  felt  in  the 
epigastrium,  but  radiates  to  the  back  and  to  the  sides.  In  many  cases  the 
two  points  of  epigastric  pain  and  dorsal  pain,  about  the  level  of  the  tenth 
dorsal  vertebra,  are  very  well  marked.  These  attacks  are  moat  frequently 
induced  by  taking  food,  and  they  may  recur  at  a  variable  period  after  eat- 
ing, sometimes  within  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  at  others  as  late  as  two 
or  three  hours.  It  is  usually  stated  that  when  the  ulcer  is  near  the  cardia 
the  pain  is  apt  to  set  in  earlier,  but  there  is  no  certainty  on  this  point.  In 
some  cases  it  comes  on  in  the  early  morning  hours.      The  attacks  mar 
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occur  at  intervals  with  great  intensity  for  weeks  or  months  at  a  time,  bo  that 
the  patient  constantly  requires  morphia,  then  again  they  may  disappear 
entirely  for  a  prolonged  period.  In  the  attack  the  patient  is  usually  bent 
forward,  and  finds  relief  from  pressure  over  the  epigastric  region;  one 
patient  during  the  attack  would  lean  over  the  back  of  a  chair;  another 
would  lie  flat  on  the  floor,  with  a  hard  pillow  under  the  abdomen.  Pres- 
sure is,  as  a  rule,  grateful.  It  has  been  thought  that,  the  posture  assumed 
during  the  attack  would  indicate  the  site  of  the  ulcer,  but  this  is  very 
doubtful. 

(d)  Tenderness  on  pressure  is  a  common  symptom  in  ulcer,  and  patients 
wcir  the  waist-band  very  low.  Pressure  should  be  made  with  great  care, 
as  rupture  of  an  ulcer  is  said  to  have  been  induced  by  careless  manipulation. 

(«)  In  old  ulcers  with  thickened  bases  an  indurated  mass  can  usually  be 
felt  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  pylorus. 

if)  Of  general  symptoms,  foss  of  weight  results  from  the  prolonged  dys- 
pepsia, but  it  rarely,  except  in  association  with  cicatricial  stenosis  of  the 
pylorus,  reaches  the  high  grade  met  with  in  cancer.  The  avamia  may  be 
extreme,  and  in  one  case  of  duodenal  ulcer,  which  I  examined,  the  blood- 
count  was  as  low  as  700,000  per  c.  mm.  There  are  instances,  such  as  the 
one  reported  by  Pepper  and  Griffith,  in  which  the  extreme  aniemia  can  not 
be  explained  by  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage.  In  a  few  cases  parotitis 
occurs.  In  one  of  my  cases  there  was  a  remarkable  pigmentation  of  the 
face  and  of  the  axillary  folds. 

(g)  PerforaUon. — This  occurs  in  about  6J  per  cent  of  all  cases.  The 
acute,  perforating  form  is  much  more  common  in  women  than  in  men. 
The  symptoms  are  those  of  perforative  peritonitis.  Particular  attention 
must  be  given  to  this  accident  since  it  has  come  so  successfully  within  the 
sphere  of  the  surgeon.  As  already  mentioned,  perforation  may  take  place 
either  into  the  lesser  peritouffium  or  into  the  general  peritoneal  cavity,  in 
both  of  which  cases  operation  is  indicated;  in  rare  instances  the  ulcer  may 
perforate  the  pericardium.  This  was  the  case  in  10  of  S8  cases  in  which  the 
diaphragm  was  perforated  (Pick). 

Localized,  more  frequently  subphrenic,  abscess  may  follow  perforation. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is,  in  the  majority  ofcases,  chronic.  Only  a 
few  instances  run  a  very  acute  course.  The  following  group  of  clinical 
forms,  described  by  Welch,  indicate  the  diversity  of  this  affection: 

"  1.  Latent  ulcers,  with  entire  absence  of  symptoms,  and  revealed  as 
open  ulcers  or  as  cicatrices  at  the  autopsy. 

"  2.  Acute  perforating  ulcers.  With  or  without  a  period  of  brief  gas- 
tric disturbance,  perforation  occurs  and  causes  speedy  death. 

"  3.  Acute  htemorrhagic  form  of  gastric  ulcer.  After  a  latent  or  a 
brief  course  of  the  ulcer,  profuse  gastrorrhagia  occurs,  which  may  termi- 
nate fatally  or  may  be  followed  by  the  symptoms  of  chronic  ulcer, 

"  4.  Qastralgic- dyspeptic  form.  In  this,  which  is  the  most  common 
form  of  gastric  ulcer,  gastralgia,  dyspepsia,  and  vomiting  are  the  symptoms. 
Sometimes  one  of  the  symptoms  predominates  greatly  over  the  others,  so 
that  Lebcrt  distinguishes  separately  a  gastrslgic,  a  dyspeptic,  and  a  vomit- 
ive variety.    Gastralgia  is  the  moat  frequent  symptom. 
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"  5.  Chronic  hsemorrhagic  form.  Gaatrorrhagia  is  a  marked  Bymptom, 
and  occurs  usually  in  combination  with  the  symptoms  juat  mentioned. 

"  6.  Cachectic  form.  This  usually  correspoods  only  to  the  final  atage 
of  one  of  the  preceding  forms,  but  the  cachexia  may  develop  so  rapidly 
and  become  so  marked  that  the  course  of  the  disease  closely  resembles  that 
of  gastric  cancer. 

"  7.  Recurrent  form.  In  this  the  symptoms  of  gastric  ulcer  disappear, 
and  then  follow  intervals,  often  of  considerable  duration,  in  which  there 
is  apparent  cure,  but  the  symptoms  return,  especially  after  some  indiscre- 
tion in  the  mode  of  living.  This  intermittent  course  may  continue  for 
many  years.  In  these  cases  it  is  probable  either  that  fresh  ulcers  form  or 
that  the  cicatrix  of  an  old  ulcer  becomes  ulcerated. 

"  8.  Stenotic  form.  By  the  formation  of  cicatricial  tissue  in  and  around 
the  ulcer,  the  pyloric  orifice  becomes  obstructed  and  the  symptoms  of  dila- 
tation of  the  stomach  develop."  And  to  this  may  be  added  the  form  in 
which  cancer  develops,  which  will  be  referred  to  later. 

The  course  may  be  very  protracted,  and  there  are  cases  in  which  the 
disease  has  persisted  for  over  twenty  years.  I  have  reported  two  instances 
of  peptic  ulcer,  probably  duodenal,  in  which  well-marked  symptoms  were 
present,  in  one  case  for  eighteen,  and  in  the  other  for  twelve  years.  Both 
were  of  the  chronic  hemorrhagic  form. 

Diagnoais. — The  recognition  of  gastric  nicer  is  in  many  cases  easy, 
as  the  combination  of  dyspepsia,  gaetratgic  attacks,  and  htematemesis  is 
very  characteristic.  Of  the  symptoms,  hemorrhage  with  the  gastralgtc 
attack  is  the  most  characteristic.  The  distinctions  between  ulcer  and  can- 
cer will  be  given  later.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  offered  by  certain  cases 
of  gastralgia,  which  may  resemble  ulcer  very  closely,  as,  with  the  exception 
of  the  htemorrbage,  there  is  no  single  symptom  which  may  not  be  present. 
A  difficulty  also  results  from  the  fact  that  in  many  instances  gastralgia  is 
one  of  the  symptoms  of  nervous  dyspepsia,  and  may  exist  with  marked 
emaciation. 

The  following  points  are  of  value  in  discriminating  between  these  two 
conditions: 

(a)  In  ulcer  the  pain  is  more  definitely  connected  with  taking  food, 
though  this  is  not  always  the  caee,  as  in  the  duodenal  form  the  gastralgic 
attacks  may  occur  at  night  when  the  stomach  is  empty.  Relief  of  pain 
after  eating  is  certainly  less  common  in  ulcer  than  in  gastralgia,  though  it 
is  a  very  uncertain  feature,  and  in  certain  cases  the  pain  in  ulcer  is  always 
relieved  by  taking  food. 

{h)  In  ulcer  dyspeptic  symptoms  are  almost  invariably  present  in  the 
intervals  between  the  attacks,  and  even  when  pain  is  absent  there  is  slight 
distress. 

(c)  Ixwal  sensitiveness  over  a  particular  spot  in  the  epigastrium  is  sug- 
gestive of  ulcer.  External  pressure  usually  aggravates  the  pain  in  ulcer, 
and  often  relieves  it  in  gastralgia.  This  is,  however,  a  very  uncertain  fea- 
ture, as  patients  writhing  with  the  pains  of  ulcer  may  press  the  abdomen 
over  the  back  of  a  chair  or  place  a  hard  pillow  under  it. 

(d)  The  general  condition  and  history  of  the  patient  often  give  the 
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most  trustworthy  information.  The  nutrition  is  impaired  more  (requent- 
ly  in  ulcer  than  in  gastralgia.  The  latter  is  common  in  neurasthenia 
with  auperacidity,  and  may  be.  completely  relieved  by  burnt  magnesia 
or  soda.  Pain  may  also  be  associated  in  this  class  of  cases  with  sub- 
acidity. 

(e)  On  examination  of  the  abdomen,  not  only  is  pain  on  pressure  much 
more  common  in  nicer,  but  there  may  also  be  thickening  about  the  pylorus 
and,  in  many  cases,  signs  of  dilatation  of  the  stomach. 

(/)  Superacidity  and  often  supereecretion  of  the  gastric  juice  exists  with 
ulcer. 

The  gastric  crises  which  occur  in  affections  of  the  spinal  cord,  particu- 
larly in  locomotor  ataxia,  may  simulate  very  closely  the  gastralgic  attacks 
of  ulcer,  and  as  they  so  often  exist  in  the  preataxic  stage  their  true  nature 
may  be  overlooked;  hnt  the  occurrence  of  .lightning  pains,  the  ocular  symp- 
toms, and  the  absence  of  the  knee  reflex  are  indications  usually  sufficient 
to  render  the  diagnosis  clear. 

Can  the  gastric  and  duodenal  ulcer  be  distinguished  clinically?  As 
already  stated,  they  originate  in  the  same  way  and  present  the  same  ana- 
tomical characters.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated during  life,  as  the  symptoms  produced  are  identical.  Bucquoy  has 
suggested  that  the  duodenal  ulcer  can  be  distinguished  by  the  following 
definite  characters:  (a)  Sudden  intestinal  hiemorrhagc  in  an  apparently 
healthy  person,  which  tends  to  recur  and  produce  a  profound  aniemia. 
Hfemorrhage  from  the  stomach  may  precede  or  accompany  the  meliena. 
(6)  Pain  in  the  right  hypochondriac  region,  coming  on  two  or  three  hours 
after  eating,  (c)  Gastric  crises  of  extreme  violence,  during  which  the 
hiemorrhage  is  more  apt  to  occur.  Certainly  the  occurrence  of  sudden 
intestinal  hsemorrhage  with  gastralgic  attacks  is  extremely  suggestive  of 
duodenal  ulcef.  W.  W.  Johnston  has  reported  an  instance  in  which 
he  made  the  diagnosis  on  these  symptoms,  and  in  one  of  the  Montreal 
cases  Palmer  Howard  suggested  correctly  the  presence  of  a  duodenal 
ulcer  on  similar  grounds,  A  patient  under  my  care  who  had,  during 
eighteen  years,  frequent  attacks  of  htematemesis  with  gastralgia  had 
meliena  repeatedly  without  vomiting  blood;  but  as  a  rule  in  the  at- 
tacks the  blood  was  vomited  first,  and  did  not  appear  in  the  stools  un- 
til later.  Occasionally  this  symptom  will  be  found  an  important  aid 
in  diagnosis.  The  situation  of  the  pain  is  too  uncertain  a  factor  on 
which  to  lay  much  stress,  and  the  character  of  the  crises  is  usually 
identical. 

Gall-stone  colic  may  occasionally  simulate  the  pains  of  gastric  ulcer. 
The  sudden  onset  and  as  sudden  termination,  the  swelling  and  tenderness 
of  the  liver,  the  enlargement  of  the  gall-bladder,  if  present,  and  the  occur- 
rence of  jaundice  are  points  to  be  considered.  The  experience  of  surgeons 
has  taught  us  that  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the  pains  were  regarded  bb 
gastralgia  have  in  reality  been  due  to  gall-stones,  with  which,  as  is  now  well 
known,  jaundice  is  not  necessarily  connected. 

Tr6atin6iit. — Post-mortem  observations  show  that  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  ulcers  heal  completely,  hut  the  process  is  slow  and  tecUous,  of}«n 
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reqiiiriag  monthe,  or,  in  severe  cases,  years.  The  following  ate  the  im- 
portant points  in  treatment:  * 

(a)  Absolute  rest  in  bed. 

(6)  A  carefully  and  systematically  regulated  diet.  While  theoretically 
it  is  better  to  give  the  stomach  complete  rest  by  rectal  feeding,  yet  in  prac- 
tice tbiB  strict  limitation  ia  not  found  satisfactory.  The  food  should  be 
bland,  easily  digested,  and  given  at  stated  intervals.  The  following  dietary 
will  be  found  useful:  At  8  a.  u.  give  SCO  cc.  of  Leube's  beef  solution;  at 
12  K.,  300  cc.  of  milk  gruel  or  peptonized  milk.  The  gruel  should  be  made 
with  ordinary  flour  or  arrowroot,  and  is  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
milk.  If  necessary  it  may  be  peptonized.  Buttermilk  is  very  well  borne 
by  these  patients.  At  4  p.  m.  the  beef  solution  again,  and  at  8  p.  «,  the 
milk  gruel  or  the  buttermilk. 

The  stomach  in  some  cases  is  so  irritable  that  the  smallest  amount  of 
food  is  not  well  borne.  In  such  cases  lavage  may  be  practised,  if  neceaaary, 
every  morning,  with  mildly  alkaline  water,  after  which  the  beef  solution 
is  given  and  the  feeding  supplemented  by  the  rectal  injections.  Ill  efFecta 
rarely  follow  the  careful  use  of  the  stomach  tube  in  gastric  ulcer.  There 
are  some  cases  which  do  well  from  the  outset  on  a  milk  diet,  given  at  regu- 
lar intervals,  3  or  4  ounces  every  two  hours.  When  milk  ia  not  well  borne 
egg  albumen  may  be  eubstituted,  or  the  whites  of  eight  eggs  may  be  alter- 
nated with  Leube's  beef  solution.  At  the  end  of  a  month,  if  the  condition 
has  improved,  the  patient  may  be  allowed  scraped  beef  or  young  chicken, 
perfectly  fresh  sweet-bread,  and  farinaceous  puddings  made  with  milk  and 
eggs.  Local  applications,  such  as  warm  fomentations,  over  the  abdomen 
are  very  useful.  The  patient  should  be  told  that  the  treatment  will  take 
at  least  three  months,  and  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  he  should 
be  in  bed. 

(c)  Medicinal  measures  are  of  very  litle  value  in  gastric  ulcer,  and  the 
remedies  employed  do  not  probably  heneflt  the  ulcer,  but  the  gastric  ca- 
tarrh. The  Carlsbad  salts  are  warmly  recommended  by  von  Ziemsaen.  The 
artificial  preparation  (sulphate  of  sodium,  50;  bicarbonate  of  sodium,  6; 
chloride  of  sodium,  3)  may  be  substituted,  of  which  a  teaspoonful  is  taken 
every  morning.  Bismuth,  in  doses  of  30  to  60  grains  three  times  a  day, 
and  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  given,  but  they  influence  the  asBociat«d  con- 
ditions rather  than  the  ulcer. 

The  pain,  if  severe,  requires  opium.  Unless  the  gastralgia  is  intense 
morphia  should  not  be  given  hypodermically,  as  there  is  a  very  serious 
danger  in  these  cases  of  establishing  the  morphia  habit.  Doses  of  an 
eighth  of  a  grain,  with  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  bismuth,  will  allay  tlie 
mild  attacks,  but  the  very  severe  ones  require  the  hypodermic  injection  of 
a  quarter  or  often  half  a  grain.  Antipyrin  and  antifebrin  may  be  tried, 
but,  as  a  rule,  are  quite  ineffectual.  In  the  milder  attacks  Hoffman's  ano- 
dyne, or  20  or  30  drops  of  chloroform,  or  the  spirits  of  camphor  will  give 
relief.  Counter-irritation  over  the  stomach  with  mustard  or  cantharidcs  is 
often  useful. 

When  the  stomach  is  intractable,  the  patient  should  be  fed  per«rectum. 
He  will  sometimes  retain  food  which  ia  passed  into  the  stomach  through  the 
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tube,  and  Leube'B  beef  solution  or  milk  may  be  given  in  this  way.  Cracked 
'  ice,  chloroform,  osalate  of  cerium,  bismuth,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  ingluvin 
may  be  tried.  When  hemorrhage  occurs  the  patient  should  be  put  under 
the  infiuence  of  opium  as  rapidly  aa  possible.  No  attempt  should  be  made 
to  check  the  htemorrhage  by  administering  medicines  by  the  mouth;  as 
the  profuse  bleeding  is  always  from  an  eroded  artery,  frequently  from 
one  of  considerable  size,  it  is  doubtful  if  acetate  of  lead,  tannic  and  gallic 
acids,  and  the  usual  remedies  have  the  slightest  influence.  The  essential 
point  is  to  give  rest,  which  ie  best  obtained  by  opium.  Ergotin  may  be 
administered  hypodermically  in  two-grain  doses.  Nothing  should  be 
given  by  the  mouth  except  small  quantities  of  ice.  In  profuse  bleeding 
a  ligature  may  be  applied  around  a  leg,  or  a  leg  and  arm.  Not  infrequently 
the  loBB  of  blood  ia  so  great  that  the  patient  faints.  A  fatal  result  ie  not, 
however,  very  common  from  hsemorrhage.  Transfusion  may  be  necessary, 
or,  still  better,  the  subcutaneous  infusion  of  saline  solution. 

The  patients  usually  recover  rapidly  from  the  hemorrhage  and  require 
iron  in  full  doses,  which  may,  if  necessary,  be  given  hypodermically. 

Surgical  interference  in  ulcer  of  the  stomach  is  indicated:  (a)  When 
perforation  has  taken  place.  The  statistics  collected  by  Rodman  and  by 
Robeon  indicate  how  successful  this  operation  has  become.  (6)  In  very  in- 
tractable cases  which  have  resisted  all  treatment,  and  which  are  accom- 
panied by  attacks  of  very  severe  pain  and  recurring,  almost  fatal  hemor- 
rhage, the  ulcer  may  be  excised,  (c)  For  heematemesis.  A  number  of  cases 
have  now  been  succeasfuUy  operated  upon  for  the  recurring  bleeding.  Tho 
surgeon  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  very  severe,  profuse  htemorrhage  does 
not  always  come  from  the  large  round  ulcers,  but,  as  Uieulafoy  has  recently 
pointed  out,  from  quite  small  erosions.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  the  operation 
was  performed  successfully.  Robson  (Lancet,  1901,  i)  and  Rodman  (Jr. 
Am.  Med.  Assn.,  vol.  i,  1900)  have  dealt  fully  with  the  surgical  aspects 
of  the  subject.  (For  discussion  on  the  Statistics  of  Ulcer  see  Bramwell, 
lancet,  i,  1901.) 

V.    CANCER  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

Etiology. — Incidence.— la  an  analysis  of  30,000  cases  of  cancer,  W. 
H.  Welch  found  the  stomach  involved  in  21.4  per  cent,  this  organ  thus 
standing  next  to  the  uterus  in  order  of  frequency.  Among  8,464  cases  ad- 
mitted to  my  wards,  there  were  150  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach.  There 
were  39  cases  among  the  first  1,000  autopsies  in  the  post-mortem  room  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  The  disease  is  more  common  in  some  coun- 
tries. Figures  indicate  that  cancer  of  the  stomach,  as  of  other  organs,  is 
increasing  in  frequency. 

Seic. — T.  McCrae  has  analyzed  150  cases  from  my  wards  and  found  that 
there  were  126  males  and  24  females.    Welch  gives  the  ratio  aa  5  to  4. 

Age. — Of  our  150  cases  the  ages  were  as  follows:  Between  twentv  and 
thirty,  6;  from  thirty  to  forty,  17;  forty  to  fifty,  38;  fifty  to  sixty,  49; 
sixty  ti  seventy,  36;  seventy  to  eighty,  4.  Fifty-eight  per  cent  occurred 
between  the  ages  of  forty  and  sixty.     Of  the  6  cases  occurring  under  the 
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thirtieth  year,  the  youngeflt  vaa  twenty-two.  Of  the  large  Dumber  of  cases 
analyzed  by  Welch,  three  fourths  occurred  between  the  fortieth  and  sereo- 
tieth  years.  Congenital  cancer  of  the  stomach  has  been  described,  and 
cases  have  been  met  with  in  children. 

Bace. — Among  our  150  cases,  131  were  white;  19  were  negroes. 

Heredity. — Of  the  150  cases  in  only  11  was  there  a  positive  history  of 
cancer  in  the  family.  In  some  families,  as  the  Bonapartes,  the  diseaee  seems 
to  prevail.  In  our  series  a  very  much  larger  number — 38 — had  a  family 
history  of  tuberculosis. 

Previous  Diseases,  Ha3)its,  etc. — A  history  of  dyspepsia  was  present  in 
only  33  cases;  of  these,  17  had  had  attacks  at  intervals,  11  bad  had  chronic 
stomach  trouble,  and  5  had  had  dyspepsia  for  one  or  two  years  before  the 
symptoms  of  cancer  developed.  Napoleon,  discnssing  this  interesting  point 
with  his  physician  Automtnarchi,  said  that  be  had  always  had  a  stomach 
of  iron  and  felt  no  inconvenience  until  the  onset  of  what  proved  to  be 
his  fatal  illness. 

AUohol. — Seventy-seven,  of  our  patients  had  used  it  regularly,  65  of 
these  moderately  (?),  8  excessively.  Trauma. — Only  one  case  gave  a  posi- 
tive history.  In  a  recent  case  the  cancer  developed  rapidly  after  a  blow  on 
the  stomach,  and  the  patient  lost  sixty  pounds  in  weight  in  three  months. 
Gastric  Ulcer. — Four  cases  gave  a  history  pointing  to  ulcer,  but  there  was 
no  instance  of  ulcus  carcinomatosum  among  the  autopsies. 

Mental  worry  and  strain  were  given  occasionally  as  caiises  of  the  illnese. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  most  common  varieties  of  gastric  cancer 
are  the  cylindrical-celled  adeno-carcinoma  and  the  encephaloid  or  medul- 
lary carcinoma;  nest  in  frequency  is  scirrhous,  and  then  colloid  cancer. 
With  reference  to  the  situation  of  the  tumor,  Welch  analyzed  1,300  cases, 
in  which  the  distribution  was  as  follows:  Pyloric  region,  791;  lesser  curva- 
ture, 148;  cardia,  104;  posterior  wall,  68;  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the 
stomach,  61;  multiple  tumors,  46;  greater  curvature,  34;  anterior  wall,  30; 
fundus,  19. 

The  medullary  cancer  occurs  in  soft  masses,  which  involve  all  the  coats 
of  the  stomach  and  usually  ulcerate  early.  The  tumor  may  form  villous 
projections  or  cauliflower- tike  outgrowths.  It  is  soft,  grayish  white  in 
color,  and  contains  much  blood.  Microscopically  it  shows  a  scanty  stroma, 
enclosing  alveoli  which  contain  irregular  polyhedral  and  cylindrical  cells. 
The  cylindrical-celled  epithelioma  may  also  form  large  irregular  masses, 
but  the  consistence  is  usnally  firmer,  particularly  at  the  edges  of  the  can- 
cerous ulcers.  Microscopically  the  section  shows  elongated  tubular  spaces 
filled  with  columnar  epithelium,  and  the  intervening  stroma  is  abundant. 
Cysts  are  not  uncommon  in  this  form.  The  scirrhous  variety  is  character- 
ized by  great  hardness,  due  to  the  abundance  of  the  stroma  and  the  limited 
amount  of  alveolar  structures.  It  is  seen  most  frequently  at  the  pylorus, 
where  it  is  a  common  cause  of  stenosis.  It  may  be  combined  with  the 
medullary  form.  It  may  be  diffuse,  involving  all  parts  of  the  organ,  and 
leading  to  a  condition  which  cannot  be  recognized  macroscopically  from 
cirrhosis.  This  form  has  also  been  seen  in  the  stomach  secondary  to  cancer 
of  the  ovaries.    The  colloid  cancer  is  peculiar  in  its  widespread  invasion 
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of  all  the  coats.  It  also  spreade  with  greater  frequency  to  the  neighboring 
partB,  and  it  occasionally  causes  extensive  secondary  growths  of  the  same 
nature  in  other  organs.  The  appearance  on  section  is  very  distinctive, 
and  even  with  the  naked  eye  large  alveoli  can  be  seen  filled  with  the  trans- 
lucent colloid  material.  The  term  alveolar  cancer  is  often  applied  to  this 
form.  Ulceration  ia  not  conBtantly  present,  and  there  are  instances  in 
which,  with  most  extensive  disease,  digestion  has  been  but  slightly  dis- 
turbed. There  is  a  specimen  in  the  Wsrren  Museum,  at  the  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School,  of  the  most  widespread  colloid  cancer,  in  which  the  stomach 
contained  after  death  large  pieces  of  undigested  beef-steak. 

Secotidary  Cancer  of  the  Stomach. — Of  37  cases  collected  by  Welch,  17 
were  secondary  to  cancer  of  the  breast.  Among  the  first  1,000  autopsies 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  there  were  3  oases  of  secondary  cancer. 

Changes  in  Ike  Stomach. — Cancer  at  the  cardia  is  usually  associated  with 
wasting  of  the  organ  and  reduction  in  its  size.  The  oesophagus  above  the 
obetnictlon  may  be  greatly  dilated.  On  the  other  hand,  annular  cancer 
at  the  pylorus  causes  stenosis  with  great  dilatation  of  the  organ.  In  a  few 
rare  instances  the  pylorus  has  been  extremely  narrowed  without  any  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  stomach.  In  diffuse  scirrhous  cancer  the  stomach 
may  be  very  greatly  thickened  and  contracted.  It  may  be  displaced  or 
altered  in  shape  by  the  weight  of  the  tumor,  particularly  in  cancer  of  the 
pylorus;  in  such  cases  it  has  been  found  in  every  region  of  the  abdomen,  and 
even  in  the  true  pelvis.  The  mobility  of  the  tumors  is  at  times  extraordi- 
nary and  very  deceptive,  and  they  may  be  pushed  into  the  right  hypochon- 
drium  or  into  the  splenic  region,  entirely  beneath  the  ribs.  Adhesions  very 
frequently  occur,  particularly  to  the  colon,  the  liver,  and  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall. 

Secondary  cancerous  growths  in  other  organs  are  very  frequent,  as 
shown  by  the  following  analysis  by  "Welch  of  1,574  cases:  Metastasis  oc- 
curred in  the  lymphatic  glands  in  551;  in  the  liver  in  475;  in  the  peri- 
tonseum,  omentum,  and  intestine  in  357;  in  the  pancreas  in  122;  in  the 
pleura  and  lung  in  98;  in  the  spleen  in  26;  in  the  brftin  and  meninges  in 
9;  in  other  parts  in  93.  The  lymph-glands  affected  are  usually  those  of 
the  abdomen,  but  the  cervical  and  inguinal  glands  are  not  infrequently 
attacked,  and  give  an  important  clue  in  diagnosis.  Secondary  metastatic 
growths  occur  subcutaneously,  either  at  the  navel  or  beneath  the  skin  in 
the  vicinity,  and  are  of  great  value  in  diagnosis.  In  one  instance  a  patient 
with  jaundice,  which  had  developed  somewhat  suddenly  and  was  believed  to 
be  catarrhal,  presented  no  signs  of  enlargement  of  the  liver  or  tumor  of  the 
stomach,  but  a  nodular  body  appeared  at  the  navel,  which  on  removal 
proved  to  be  typical  scirrhus.  A  second  case  in  the  ward  at  the  same 
time,  with  an  obscure  doubtful  tumor  in  the  left  hypochondrium,  developed 
a  painful  nodular  subcutaneous  growth  midway  between  the  navel  and  the 
left  margin  of  the  ribs. 

Perforation. — In  the  extensive  ulceration  which  occurs  perforation  of 
the  stomach  is  not  uncommon.  It  occurred  into  the  peritonseum  in  17  of 
the  507  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  collected  by  Brinton.  In  our  series 
perforation  ie  recorded  in  4  cases.    When  adhesions  form,  the  most  extenave 
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destruction  of  the  walls  may  take  place  without  perforation  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity.  In  one  instance  which  came  under  mj  observation  a  large 
portion  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  lay  within  the  stomach.  Occasionally 
a  gastro-cutaneous  fistula  is  established.  Perforation  may  occur  into  the 
colon,  the  small  bowel,  the  pleura,  the  lung,  or  into  the  pericardium. 

Symptoms. — Latent  Carcinoma. — The  caseB  are  not  very  infrequent. 
There  may  be  no  eymptoms  pointing  to  the  stomach,  and  the  tumor  may 
be  discovered  accidentally  after  death.  In  a  second  group  the  symptoms 
of  carcinoma  are  present,  not  of  the  stomach,  but  of  the  liver  or  some  other 
organ,  or  there  are  subcutaneous  nodules,  or,  as  in  one  of  our  cases,  second- 
.  ary  masses  on  the  ribs  and  vertcbrte.  In  a  third  group,  seen  particularly  in 
elderly  persons  in  institutions,  there  is  gradual  asthenia,  without  nausea, 
vomiting,  ot  other  local  symptoms. 

Features  of  Onset. — Of  the  150  cases  in  our  series,  48  complained  of 
pain,  44  of  dyspepsia,  21  of  vomiting,  13  of  loss  in  weight,  3  of  difficulty 
in  swallowing,  1  of  tumor.  In  7  the  features  of  onset  suggeEted  pernicious 
ansemia.    In  37  cases  there  was  a  history  of  sudden  onset. 

OBSBial  SymptomB. — Loss  of  Weight. — Progressive  emaciation  is  one 
of  the'  most  constant  features  of  the  disease.  In  19  of  our  cases  in  which 
exact  figures  were  taken:  To  30  pounds,  32  cases;  30  to  50  pounds,  36  cases; 
50  to  60  pounds,  5  cases;  (JO  to  70  pounds,  4;  over  70  pounds,  1;  100 
pounds,  a  case  of  cancer  at  the  cardiac  end  with  obstruction  to  swallowing. 
The  loss  in  weight  is  not  always  progressive.  We  see  increase  in  weight 
under  three  conditions:  (a)  Proper  dieting,  with  treatment  of  the  associated 
catarrh  of  the  stomach;  (6)  in  cases  of  cancer  of  the  pylorus  after  relief  of  the 
dilatation  of  the  organ  by  lavage,  etc.;  (c)  after  a  profound  mental  impres- 
sion.  I  have  known  a  gain  of  ten  pounds  to  follow  the  visit  of  an  optimistic 
consultant.  In  Keen  and  D.  D.  Stewart's  case  there  was  a  gain  of  seventy 
pounds  after  an  exploratory  operation! 

Loss  in  strength  is  usually  proportionate  to  the  loss  in  weight.  One  sees 
sometimes  remarkable  vigor  almost  to  the  close,  but  this  is  exceptional. 

Anatnia  is  present  in  a  large  proportion  of  all  cases,  and  with  the  emaci- 
ation gives  the  picture  of  cachexia.  There  is  often  a  yellow  or  lemon  tint 
of  the  skin.  In  59  cases  careful  blood-counts  were  made,  in  3  the  red  cor- 
puscles were  above  0,000,000  per  cubic  millimetre.  This  occurs  in  the 
concentrated  condition  of  the  blood  in  certain  cases  of  cancer  of  the  pylonie 
with  dilatation  of  the  stomach.  The  average  count  in  the  59  cases  was 
3,712,186  per  cubic  millimetre.  In  only  8  cases  was  the  count  below  2,000,- 
000,  and  in  none  below  1,000,000.  The  average  of  the  hemoglobin  was 
44.9  per  cent.  In  only  9  was  it  below  30  per  cent.  In  62  cases  in  which 
the  leucocytes  were  counted  there  were  only  18  cases  in  which  they  were 
above  12,000  per  cubic  millimetre;  in  only  3  eases  were  they  above  20,000. 
As  mentioned,  there  were  7  cases  in  which  the  features  of  onset  suggested 
a  primary  aniemia.     To  this  question  we  shall  return  under  diagnosis. 

Among  other  general  symptoms  may  be  mentioned  fever.  Of  our  150 
caaee,  74  showed  some  fever.  In  only  13  of  these  was  the  temperature 
above  101°.  In  2  it  was  above  103°.  Fifteen  presented  fairly  constant 
elevation  of  temperature.    Eight  presented  sudden  rises.    Two  cases  had 
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c}nll,  with  elevation  to  103°  and  104°.  Cbills  may  be  aesociated  with  Bup- 
puration  at  the  base  of  the  cancer. 

Urine. — There  may  be  no  changes  throughout;  in  65  of  our  cases  there 
were  no  alterations,  in  36  albumin  was  found,  and  in  34  albumin  with  tube- 
casts.  Glycosuria,  peptonuria,  and  acetonuria  have  been  described.  Indican 
ia  common. 

(Edema. — Swelling  of  the  ankles  is  of  frequent  occurrence  toward  the 
close.  In  Bome  cases  there  is  even  early  a  general  anasarca,  usually  in  com- 
bination  with  extreme  ancemia.    The  cancer  is  usually  overlooked. 

The  bowels  are  often  constipated.  In  only  13  cases  in  our  series  was 
diarrhoea  present.  In  2  cases  blood  was  passed  per  rectum.  There  are  no 
special  cardiac  symptoms;  the  pulse  becomes  progressively  weaker.  Throm- 
bosis of  one  femoral  vein  may  occur  or,  as  in  one  of  our  cases,  widespread 
thrombosis  in  the  superficial  veins  of  the  body. 

Symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  nervous  system  are  rare;  consciousness 
is  often  retained  to  the  end.  Coma  may  develop — viz.,  similar  to  that  seen 
in  diabetes,  and  is  believed  to  be  due  to  an  acid  intoxication. 

Fniotional  Dietorbances.— Anorexia,  loss  of  desire  for  food,  is  a  fre- 
quent and  valuable  symptom,  more  constant  perhaps  than  any  'other. 
Nausea  is  a  striking  feature  in  many  caaea;  there  is  often  a  sudden  re- 
pulsion at  the  sight  of  food.  In  exceptional  cases  the  appetite  is  retained 
throughout. 

Vomiting  may  come  on  early,  or  only  after  the  dyspepsia  has  persisted 
for  some  time.  It  occurred  in  138  cases  in  our  aeries.  At  first  it  is  at  long 
intervals,  but  subsequently  it  is  more  frequent,  and  may  recur  several  times 
in  the  day.  There  are  cases  in  which  it  comes  on  in  paroxysms  and  then 
subsides;  in  other  cases,  it  sets  in  early,  persists  with  great  violence,  and 
may  cause  a  fatal  termination  within  a  few  weeks.  Vomiting  is  more  fre- 
quent when  the  cancer  involves  the  orifices,  particularly  the  pylorus,  in 
which  case  it  is  usiially  delayed  for  an  hour  or  more  after  taking  the  food. 
When  the  cardiac  orifice  is  involved  it  may  follow  at  a  shorter  interval. 
Extensive  disease  of  the  fundus  or  of  the  anterior  or  posterior  wall  may 
be  present  without  the  occurrence  of  vomiting.  The  food  is  sometimes  very 
little  changed,  even  after  it  has  remained  in  the  stomach  for  twenty-four 
hours. 

Hemorrhage  occurred  in  36  of  our  150  cases;  in  33  the  blood  was  dark 
and  altered,  in  3  it  was  bright  red.  In  3  cases  vomiting  of  blood  was  the 
first  symptom.  The  bleeding  is  rarely  profuse;  more  commonly  there  is 
slight  oozing,  and  the  blood  is  mixed  with,  or  altered  by  the  secretions, 
and,  when  vomited,  the  material  is  dark  brown  or  black,  the  so-called 
"  coffee-ground  "  vomit.  The  blood  can  be  recognized  by  the  microscope  as 
shadows  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  and  irregular  masses  of  altered  hlood 
pigment.  In  cases  of  doubt  the  spectroscope  may  be  employed  or  htemin 
crystals  obtained. 

Pain,  an  early  and  important  symptom,  was  present  in  130  of  our  cases. 
It  is  very  variable  in  situation,  and  while  most  common  in  the  epigastrium, 
it  may  be  referred  to  the  shoulders,  the  back,  or  the  loins.  The  pain  iB 
described  as  dragging,  burning,  or  gnawing  in  character,  and  very  rarely 
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occurs  ID  severe  paroxyeme  of  gaatralgia,  as  in  gastric  ulcer.  As  a  rule,  the 
pain  is  aggravated  by  taking  food.  There  is  usually  marked  teodemesB  on 
pressure  in  the  epigastric  region.  The  areas  of  skin  tendemesa  are  referred, 
as  Head  has  shown,  to  the  region  l>etween  the  nipple  aud  the  umbilicus 
in  front  and  behind  from  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  thoracic  spine. 

Examination  of  tlie  Stonuoh  Contents. — The  vomitus  in  suspected  cases 
should  be  carefully  studied,  particularly  as  to  quantity  and  character  of 
ingredients.  Large  amounts  brought  up  at  intervals  of  a  few  days,  with 
the  appearances  already  described,  are  characteristic  of  dilatation  of  the 
stomach.  Some  of  the  material  should  be  spread  in  a  large  glass  plate  and 
any  suepiciouB  portions  picked  out  for  examination.  Bacteria  in  large  num- 
bers occur,  one,  the  Oppler-Boaa  bacillus — an  unusually  long  uon-mobile 
form — is  supposed  to  be  of  diagnostic  value,  and  to  be  largely  responsible 
for  the  formation  of  lactic  acid.  The  yeast  fungus  is  very  commonly  found, 
sarcinte  less  frequently  than  in  dilatation  from  stricture.  Blood  is  a  most 
important  ingredient;  the  persistent  presence  microscopically  of  red  cor- 
puscles in  the  early  morning  washiags  is  always  very  suspicious.  Later, 
when  coffee-ground  vomiting  takes  place,  the  macroscopic  evidence  is  suf- 
ficient. In  cases  of  doubt  the  spectroscope  may  be  used  or  the  test  made 
for  hfemin  crystals.  Fragments  of  the  new  growth  may  be  vomited  or  may 
appear  in  the  washings.  Positive  evidence  of  cancer  may  be  obtained  from 
them. 

Examination  of  the  Tesi  Breakfast. — The  Ewald  test  meal,  consisting 
of  a  slice  of  stale  bread  and  a  large  cup  of  weak  tea  without  cream  or  sugar, 
is  given  at  7  a.  m.  and  withdrawn  at  8  a.  u.  The  Boas  test  meal,  consieting 
of  a  gruel  made  of  a  tablespoonful  of  oatmeal  flour  in  a  litre  of  water,  is 
used  in  the  estimation  of  lactic  acid.  As  an  outcome  of  the  enormous 
number  of  observations  msde  of  late  years,  it  may  be  said  that  free  HGl 
is  absent  in  a  large  proportion  of  all  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach.  Of 
94  cases  in  which  the  contents  were  examined  in  84  free  HCl  was  absent. 
In  5  undoubted  cases  the  reaction  was  good;  in  2  of  these  the  history  sug- 
gested previous  ulcer.  HCl  may  be  absent  in  chronic  gastritis  and  in 
atrophy  of  the  gastric  mucosa.  (For  a  good  discussion  of  hydrochloric-acid 
determinations  see  J.  S,  Thatcher,  Presbyterian  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  iii.) 
The  prMence  of  lactic  acid  after  Boas'  test  meal  is  regarded  as  a  valuable 
sign.  It  is  rarely  present  in  chronic  catarrhal  conditions,  but,  as  Stockton 
and  Jones  conclude,  it  is  by  no  means  positive  evidence  of  carcinoma  ven- 
triculi. 

Fhysloal  Examination. — (a)  Inspection. — After  a  preliminary  sur- 
vey, embracing  the  facies,  state  of  nutrition,  etc.,  particular  direction  is 
given  to  the  abdomen.  An  all-important  matter  is  to  have  the  patient  in 
a  good  light.  Fulness  in  the  epigastric  region,  inequality  in  the  infracostal 
grooves,  the  existence  of  peristalsis,  a  wide  area  of  aortic  pulsation,  the 
presence  of  subcutaneous  nodules  or  small  masses  about  the  navel,  and, 
lastly,  a  well-defined  tumor  mass— these,  together  or  singly,  may  be  seen 
on  careful  inspection.  I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  value  of  this 
method  of  examination.  In  63  of  the  150  cases  a  positive  tumor  could  be 
seen.    In  52  the  tumor  descended  with  inspiration;  in  36  peristalsis  was 
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visible;  in  3  cases  movemeDts  were  Tisiblc  in  the  tumor  iteelf.  In  10  c&sea 
with  visible  peristaleia  no  tumor  wbb  seen,  but  could  be  felt  on  palpation. 
Inflation  with  carbonic-acid  gas  may  be  tried,  except  when  hfemorrhage 
has  been  profuse  or  the  cancer  is  very  extensive.  The  dilatation  often  ren- 
ders evident  the  peristalsis  or  may  bring  a  tumor  into  view.  The  presence 
of  subcutaneous  and  umbilical  nodules  ia  sometimes  a  very  great  help.  They 
were  found  in  5  of  our  series.  Palpation. — ^In  115  cases  a  tumor  could  be 
felt;  in  48  in  the  epigastric  region,  in  25  in  the  umbilical,  in  18  in  the  left 
hypochondriac,  in  17  in  the  right  hypochondriac  region,  while  in  7  cases  a 
mass  descended  in  deep  inspiration  from  beneath  the  left  costal  margin. 
These  figures  illustrate  in  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  cases  the  tumor  is  in 
evidence.  In  rare  cases  examination  in  the  knee-elbow  position  is  of  value. 
Mobilitj/  in  gastric  tumor  is  a  point  of  much  importance.  First,  the  change 
with  respiration,  already  referred  to;  a  mass  may  descend  3  or  4  inches 
in  deep  inspiration;  secondly,  the  communicated  pulsation  from  the  aorta, 
which  is  often  in  its  extent  suggestive;  thirdly,  the  intrinsic  movements 
in  the  hypertrophicd  muBcularis  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cancer.  This 
may  give  a  remarkable  character  to  the  mass,  causing  it  to  appear  and  disap- 
pear, lifting  the  abdominal  wall  in  the  epigastric  region;  and,  fourthly, 
mechanical  movements,  with  inflation,  with  change  of  posture,  or  com- 
municated with  the  hand.  Tumora  of  the  pylorus  are  the  most  movable, 
and  in  extreme  cases  can  be  displaced  to  either  hypochondrtum  or  pushed 
far  down  below  the  navel  (see  illustrative  cases  in  my  Lectures  on  the  Diag- 
nosis of  Abdominal  Tumors).  Pain  on  palpation  is  common;  the  mass  is 
usually  hard,  sometimes  nodular.  Oas  can  at  times  be  felt  gurgling  through 
the  tumor  at  the  pyloric  region. 

Percussion  gives  less  important  indications — ^the  note  over  a  tumor  is 
rarely  flat,  more  often  a  flat  tympany.  AusmtUation  may  reveal  the 
gurgling  through  the  pylorus;  sometimes  a  systolic  bruit  is  transmitted 
from  the  aorta,  and  when  a  local  peritonitis  exists  a  friction  may  be  heard. 

OompIioatioilB. — Secondary  growths  are  common.  In  44  autopsies  in 
our  series  there  were  metastaaea  in  38;  in  29  the  lymph-glands  were  in- 
volved; in  33  the  liver,  in  11  the  peritomeum,  in  8  the  pancreas,  in  8  the 
howel,  in  4  the  lunj^,  in  3  the  pleura,  in  4  the  kidneys,  and  in  2  the  spleen. 
In  8  no  deposits  were  found. 

Perforation  may  lead  to  peritonitis,  but  in  3  of  our  4  cases  there  was 
no  general  involvement.  Cancerous  ascites  is  not  very  uncommon.  Dock 
has  called  attention  to  the  value  of  the  examination  of  the  fluid  in  such 
cases  as  a  help  to  diagnosis.  The  cells  show  mitoses  and  are  very  charac- 
teristic. Secondary  cancer  of  the  liver  is  very  common;  the  enlargement 
may  be  very  great,  and  such  cases  are  not  infrequently  mistaken  for 
primary  cancer  of  the  organ.  Involvement  of  the  lymph-ijlands  may  give 
valual)le  indications.  There  may  be  early  enlargement  of  a  gland  at  the 
posterior  border  of  the  left  stemo-cleido-mastoid  muscle;  later  adjacent 
glands  may  become  affected.  This  occurs  also  in  uterine  cancer.  Accord- 
ing to  Williams,  Trosier  was  the  first  to  describe  this  condition,  which  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  pseudo-Iipome  sus-clavicnlaire  of  Vemeuil. 

A  very  remarkable  picture  is  presented  when  the  cancer  sUmghs  or  be- 
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comes  gangrenous;  the  Tomitua  has  a  foul  odor,  often  of  a  penetrating  na- 
ture, to  be  perceived  throughout  the  room.  In  cases  in  which  the  ulcer 
perforates  the  colon,  the  vomiting  may  be  fecal.  I  have,  however,  met  with 
the  fffical  odor  in  a  case  with  incessant  vomiting;  there  was  no  perforation  of 
the  colon  at  autopsy. 

CotUFM. — While  usually  chronic  and  lasting  from  a  year  to  eighteen 
months,  acute  cancer  of  the  stomach  is  by  no  means  infrequent.  Of  the 
69  cases  in  which  we  could  determine  accurately  the  duration,  15  lasted 
under  three  months,  16  from  three  to  six  months,  14  from  six  to  twelve 
months — a  total  of  45  under  one  year.  Four  cases  lasted  for  two  years  or 
over.     One  case  lived  for  at  least  two  years  and  a  half. 

Diagnosis. — In  115  of  our  150  caees  a  tumor  existed,  and  with  this 
the  recognition  is  rarely  in  doubt.  Practically  the  chief  difficulty  is  in 
those  cases  which  present  gastric  symptoms  or  aniemia,  or  both,  without 
the  presence  of  tumor.  In  the  one  a  chronic  gastritis  is  suspected;  in  the 
other  a  primary  amemia.  In  chronic  gaalritis  the  history  of  long-standing 
dyspepsia,  the  absence  of  cachexia,  the  absence  of  lactic  acid  in  the  test 
meal,  and  the  less  striking  blood  changes  are  the  important  points  for  con- 
Bideration.  The  cases  with  grave  antemia  without  tumor  offer  the  greatest 
difficulty.  The  blood-count  is  rarely  so  low  as  in  pernicious  anemia,  a 
point  on  which  F.  P.  Henry  has  laid  special  stress.  In  only  8  of  our  59 
cases  with  careful  blood  examination  was  the  number  below  2,000,000 
per  cubic  millimetre.  The  lower  color  index,  as  in  secondary  anemia,  the 
absence  of  megaloblasts,  and  a  leucocytosis  speak  for  cancer.  Some  lay 
stress  on  the  differential  count  of  the  leucocytes,  but  there  is  not  evidence 
enough  to  enable  us  to  speak  positively  on  this  point.  The  digestion  leuco- 
cytosis might  be  a  help  in  some  cases.  The  chemical  findings  are  of  greater 
value.  The  constant  presence  of  lactic  acid  and  the  absence  of  HCl  have 
in  several  of  our  cases  suggested  the  diagnosis  of  cancer,  which  has  been 
verified  later  on  by  the  development  of  a  tumor. 

From  ulcer  of  the  stomach  malignant  disease  is,  as  a  rule,  readily  recog- 
nized. The  ukus  cardnomatosum  usually  presents  a  well-marked  history  of 
ulcer  for  years.  Hemmeter  has  given  a  good  account  of  this  rare  condi- 
tion in  his  recent  work  on  the  stomach.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  offered 
when  there  is  ulcer  with  tumor  due  to  cicatricial  contraction  about  the 
pylorus.  In  3  such  cases  we  mistook  the  mass  for  cancer,  ^nd  even  at 
operation  it  may  (as  in  one  of  them)  be  impossible  to  say  whether  a  neo- 
plasm is  present.  The  persistent  hy perch lorhydria  is  the  most  important 
single  feature  of  ulcer,  and,  taken  with  the  gastralgic  attacks  and  the  hem- 
orrhages, rarely  leave  doubt  as  to  the  condition. 

Nowadays,  when  exploratory  laparotomy  may  be  advised  with  such 
safety,  the  surgeon  often  makes  the  diagnosis. 

The  practitioner  should  recognize  the  fact  that  there  are  cases  of  cancer 
of  the  stomach  in  which  a  positive  diagnosis  cannot  be  reached  for  weeks 
or  months  by  any  known  means  at  our  command. 

Treatment, — The  disease  is  incurable  and  palliative  measures  are 
alone  indicated.  The  diet  should  consist  of  readily  digested  substances  of 
all  sorts.     Many  patients  do  best  on  milk  alone.     Washing  out  of  the 
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stomach,  which  may  be  done  with  a  soft  tube  without  any  rlek,  is  particu* 
larly  advantageous  when  there  is  obstruction  at  the  pylorus,  and  is  by  far 
the  moat  satisfactory  means  of  combating  the  vomiting.  The  excessive 
fermentation  is  also  best  treated  by  lavage.  When  the  pain  becomes  se- 
vere, particularly  if  it  disturbs  the  rest  at  night,  morphia  must  be  given. 
One  eighth  of  a  grain,  combined  with  carbonate  of  soda  (gr.  v),  bismuth 
(gr.  v-x),  usually  gives  prompt  relief,  and  the  dose  does  not  always  require 
to  be  increased.  Creasote  ("Ij-ij)  and  carbolic  acid  are  very  useful.  The 
bleeding  in  gastric  cancer  is  rarely  amenable  to  treatment.  Operative 
measures  have  been  advised  and  practised,  and  in  exceptional  instances 
there  are  eases  in  which  the  limited  cancer  or  even  the  entire  organ  has 
been  resected. 

Other  Forma  of  Tumor. — Non-caneerous  tumors  of  the  stomach  rarely 
cause  inconvenience.  Polypi  (polyadenomata)  are  common  and  they  may 
be  numerous;  as  many  aa  loO  have  been  reported  in  one  case.  There  is  a 
form  in  which  the  adenoma  exists  as  an  extensive  area  slightly  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  mucosa— po/y ode noww  en  nappe  of  the  French.  H.  B.  An- 
derson has  described  a  case  of  remarkable  multiple  cystt  in  the  wails  of  the 
stomach  and  small  inte.^tine.  Sarcomata  are  very  rare.  Fibromata  and 
lipomata  have  been  described. 

Foreign  bodies  occasionally'produce  remarkable  tumore  of  the  stomach. 
The  most  extraordinary  is  the  hair  tumor,  of  which  there  are  16  cases  in  the 
literature.  The  cases  occur  in  hysterical  women  who  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  eating  their  own  hair.  A  specimen  in  the  medical  museum  of  McOilt 
University  is  in  two  sections,  which  form  an  exact  mould  of  the  stomach. 
The  tumors  are  large,  very  puzzling,  and  are  usually  mistaken  for  cancer. 
Of  ?  cases  operated  upon,  6  recovered;  in  9  cases  the  condition  was  found 
post  mortem  (Schulten). 


VI.    HYPERTROPHIC  STENOSIS  OF  THE  PYLORUS. 

(a)  In  Adults. — Any  one  with  a  large  post-mortem  experience  has  met 
with  instances  of  dilated  stomachs  in  connection  with  thickening  or  hyper- 
trophy of  the  pylorus,  sometimes  forming  a  tumor  large  enough  to  be  felt, 
and  suggesting  the  presence  of  a  new  growth.  Microscopically,  however, 
the  condition  is  found  to  be  very  largely  hypertrophy  of  the  muscularis  and 
submucosa  of  the  pylorus.  It  was  well  described  by  the  older  writers.  The 
symptoms  are  those  of  dilatation  of  the  stomach.  The  condition  has  been 
fully  discussed  recently  by  Boas  (Archiv  fiir  Verdauungskrankheiten,  Bd.  4, 
I),  who  reports  two  interesting  eases  with  successful  gaatro-eaterostomy. 
The  question  is  whether  some  of  these  cases  may  not  really  be  congenital, 
as  there  have  been  instances  reported  in  girls  as  early  as  the  twelfth  and 
sixteenth  years. 

(6)  Congenital  Hypertrophy  of  the  Pylorus, — On  this  interesting  condi- 
tion a  closer  study  has  been  made  since  1897,  when  John  Thomson,  of 
Edinburgh,  directed  attention  to  it.  Holleston  and  Croft on-Aikens  have 
collected  45  cases,  most  of  which  were  under  four  months  old. 
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It  has  heea  regarded  aB  a  congenital  gastric  spasm  (Thomeon),  bnt 
there  is  also  hypertrophy  of  the  pylorus.  In  an  infant  under  four  monthe 
obstinate  vomiting,  wsBting,  conBtipation,  and  the  presence  of  a  tumor 
suggested  the  diagnosis.  A  few  cases  have  recovered;  six  have  been  oper- 
ated on,  in  one  (Loreta's  operation)  recovery  followed. 


VII.    H.£MORRHACE    PROM    THE   STOMACH  {HirnnattmoM). 

Btiology. — Gastrorrhagia,  as  this  sjinptom  is  called,  may  result  from 
many  conditions,  local  or  general.  1.  In  local  disease:  (a)  cancer;  (b)  ulcer; 
(c)  disease  of  the  blood-vessels,  Buch  as  miliary  aneurisms  and  occasionally 
varicose  veins;  (d)  acute  congestion,  as  in  gastritia,  and  possibly  in  vicari- 
ous hiemorrhage;  (e)  following  operations  in  the  abdomen,  particularly  whon 
the  omentum  is  wounded,  erosions  of  the  gastric  mucosa  may  occur,  from 
which  hiemorrhage  takes  place. 

i.  Paseive  congestion  due  to  obstruction  in  the  portal  system.  This 
may  be  either  (a)  hepatic,  as  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  thrombosis  of  the 
portal  vein,  or  pressure  upon  the  portal  vein  by  tumor,  and  secondarily  in 
cases  of  chronic  disease  of  the  heart  and  lungs;  (6)  splenic.  Gastrorrhagia 
is  by  no  means  an  uacommon  symptom  in  enlarged  spleen,  and  is  ex- 
plained  by  the  intimate  relations  which  exist  between  the  vasa  brevia  and 
the  splenic  circulation. 

3.  Toxic:  (a)  The  poisons  of  the  specific  fevers,  small-pox,  measles, 
yellow  fever;  (6)  poisons  of  unknown  origin,  aB  in  acute  yellow  atrophy 
and  in  purpura;  (c)  phosphorus. 

4.  Traumatism:  (a)  Mechanical  injuries,  such  as  blows  and  wounds, 
and  occasionally  by  the  stomach-tube;  (6)  the  result  of  severe  corrosive 
poisons. 

5.  Certain  constitutional  diBeaBes:  (a)  Hemophilia;  (b)  profound  ane- 
mias, whether  idiopathic  or  due  to  splenic  enlargements  or  to  malaria;  (c) 
choltemia. 

6.  In  certain  nervous  affections,  particularly  hysteria,  and  occasionally 
in  progressive  paralysis  of  the  insane  and  epilepey. 

7.  The  blood  may  not  always  come  primarily  from  the  stomach.  Thus 
it  may  belong  to  the  nose  or  the  pharynx.  In  hsemoptysls  some  of  the 
blood  may  find  its  way  into  the  stomach.  Again,  in  bleeding  from  the 
oesophagus  blood  may  trickle  into  the  stomach,  from  which  it  is  ejected. 
This  occurs  in  the  case  of  rupture  of  aneurism  and  of  the  oesophageal 
varices.  A  child  may  draw  blood  with  the  milk  from  the  mother's  breast 
even  in  considerable  quantities  and  then  vomit  it. 

8.  Miscellaneous  causes:  Aneurism  of  the  aorta  or  of  its  branches  may ' 
rupture  into  the  stomach.  There  are  instances  in  which  a  patient  haa 
vomited  blood  once  without  ever  having  a  recurrence  or  without  develop- 
ing symptoms  pointing  to  disease  of  the  stomach. 

In  new-born  infants  hfematemesis  may  occur  alone  or  in  connection 
with  bleeding  from  other  mucous  membranes. 
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In  medical  practice,  htemorThage  from  the  stomach  occurs  moet  fre- 
quently in  connection  with  cirrhosia  of  the  liver  and  ulcer  of  the  Btomach. 
It  is  more  frequent  in  women  than  in  men,  owing  to  the  greater  prevalence 
of  round  ulcer  in  the  former, 

Uorbld  Anatomy. — When  death  has  occurred  from  the  hremate- 
inesiB  there  are  signs  of  intense  auEemia.  The  condition  of  the  stomach 
varies  extremely.  The  lesion  is  evident  in  cancer  and  in  ulcer  of  the  stom- 
ach. It  is  to  be  home  in  mind  that  fatal  heemorrhage  may  come  from  a 
small  miliary  aneurism  communicating  with  the  surface  by  a  pin-hole  per- 
foration, or  the  bleeding  may  be  due  to  the  rupture  of  a  submucous  vein 
and  the  erosion  in  the  mucosa  may  be  small  and  readily  overlooked.  It 
may  require  a  careful  and  prolonged  search  to  avoid  overlooking  such 
lesions.  In  the  large  group  associated  with  portal  obstruction,  whether 
due  to  hepatic  or  splenic  disease,  the  mucosa  is  usually  pale,  smooth,  and 
shows  no  trace  of  any  lesion.  In  cirrhosis,  fatal  by  hemorrhage,  one  may 
sometimes  search  in  vain  for  any  focal  lesion  to  account  for  the  gastror- 
rhagia,  and  we  must  conclude  that  it  is  possible  for  even  the  most  profuse 
bleeding  to  occur  by  diapodesis.  The  stomach  may  be  distended  with  blood 
and  yet  the  source  of  the  hiemorrhage  be  not  apparent  either  in  the  stomach 
or  in  the  portal  system.  In  such  cases  the  cesophagus  should  be  examined, 
as  the  bleeding  may  come  from  that  source.  In  toxic  casM  there  are  in- 
variably haemorrhages  in  the  mucous  membrane  itself. 

Symptoms. — In  rare  instances  fatal  syncope  may  occur  without  any 
vomiting.  In  a  case  of  the  kind,  in  which  the  woman  had  fallen  over  and 
died  in  a  few  minutes,  the  stomach  contained  between  three  and  four 
pounds  of  blood.  The  sudden  profuse  bleedings  rapidly  lead  to  profound 
ancemia.  When  due  to  ulcer  or  cirrhosis  the  bleeding  usually  recurs  for 
several  days.  Fatal  hsemorrhage  from  the  stomach  is  met  with  in  ulcer, 
cirrhosis,  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  in  instances  in  which  an  aneurism 
ruptures  into  the  stomach  or  cesophagus.  Gastrorrhagia  may  occur  in 
splenic  aniemia  or  in  leukaemia  before  the  condition  has  aroused  the  at- 
tention of  friends  or  physician. 

The  vomited  blood  may  be  fluid  or  clotted;  it  is  usually  dark  in  color, 
but  in  the  basin  the  outer  part  rapidly  becomes  red  from  the  action  of  the 
air.  The  longer  blood  remains  in  the  stomach  the  more  altered  is  it  when 
ejected. 

The  amount  of  blood  lost  is  very  variable,  and  in  the  course  of  a  day 
the  patient  may  bring  up  three  or  four  pounds,  or  even  more.  In  a  case 
under  the  care  of  George  Ross,  in  the  llontreal  General  Hospital,  the  pa- 
tient lost  during  seven  days  ten  pounds,  by  measurement,  of  blood.  The 
usual  symptoms  of  ancemia  develop  rapidly,  and  there  may  be  slight  fever, 
■  and  subsequently  cedema  may  occur.  Syncope,  convulsions,  and  occasion- 
ally hemiplegia  occur  after  very  profuse  hsemorrhage.  An  interesting  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  gastro-inteatinal  htemorrhage  is  the  development 
of  amaurosis,  the  mode  of  production  of  which  is  still  under  discussion. 

dagnoals. — In  a  majority  of  instances  there  is  no  question  "as  to 
the  origin  of  the  blood.  Occasionally  it  is  difficult,  particiilarly  if  the  case 
has  not  been  seen  during  the  attack.     Examination  of  the  vomit  readily 
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determines  whether  blood  ie  present  or  not.  The  materials  vomited  may 
be  stained  by  wine,  the  juice  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  or  cranberries, 
which  give  a  color  very  closely  reaembhng  that  of  fresh  blood,  while  iron 
iind  bismuth  and  bile  may  produce  the  blackish  color  of  altered  blood.  In 
such  casee  the  microscope  will  show  clearly  the  presence  of  the  shadowy 
outlines  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  and,  if  necessary,  spectroscopic  and 
chemical  tests  may  be  applied. 

Deception  is  sometimes  practised  by  hysterical  patients,  who  swallow 
and  then  vomit  blood  or  colored  liquide.  With  a  little  care  such  cases  can 
usually  be  detected.  The  cases  must  be  excluded  in  which  the  blood  pa^es 
from  the  nose  or  pharynx,  or  in  which  infants  swallow  it  with  the  milk. 

There  is  not  often  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  hemoptysis  and 
hsmatemesis,  though  the  coughing  and  the  vomiting  are  not  infrequently 
combined.    The  following  are  points  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  diagnosis: 

H.SHATEHE9I8.  H^HOPTTSIS. 

1.  Previous  history  points  to  gas-  1.  Cough  or  signs  of  some  pul- 
tric,  hepatic,  or  splenic  disease.  monary  or  cardiac  disease  precedes, 

in  many  cases,  the  haemorrhage. 

2.  The  blood  is  brought  up  by  2.  The  blood  is  coughed  up, 
vomiting,  prior  to  which  the  patient  and  is  usually  preceded  by  a  sensa- 
may  experience  a  feeling  of  giddiness  tion  of  tickling  in  the  throat.  If 
or  faintnesB.  vomiting     occurs,     it    follows    the 

coughing. 

3.  The  blood  is  usually  clotted,  3.  The  blood  is  frothy,  bright 
mixed  with  particles  of  food,  and  red  in  color,  alkaline  in  reaction, 
has  an  acid  reaction.  It  may  be  If  clotted,  rarely  in  such  large  co- 
dark,  gnimous,  and  fluid.  Bgula,  and  muco-pus  may  be  mixed 

with  it. 

-  4.  Subsequent  to  the  attack  the         4.   The  cough   persists,  physical 

patient  passes  tarry  stools,  and  signs   signs  of  local  disease  in  the  cheat 

of  disease  of  the  abdominal  viscera   may  usually  be   detected,   and   the 

may  be  detected-  sputa  may  be  blood-stained  for  many 

days. 

FrognOBiB. — Except  in  the  case  of  rupture  of  an  aneurism  or  of  large 
veins,  ha?matemesis  rarely  proves  fatal.  In  my  experience  death  has  fol- 
lowed more  frequently  in  cases  of  cirrhosis  and  splenic  enlargement  than 
in  ulcer  or-  cancer.  In  ulcer  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  the  chronic 
hfemorrhagic  form  the  bleeding  may  recur  for  years.  The  treatment  of 
h^matemesis  is  considered  under  gastric  ulcer. 


VIII.    NEUROSES  OF  THE  STOMACH  (Nervoug Dyspepria). 

The  studies  of  Leube,  Ewald,  Oser,  Rosenbach,  and  many  others  have 
shown  that  serious  functional  disturbances  of  the  stomach  may  occur  with- 
out any  discoverable  anatomical  basis.     The  cases  are  met  with  most  fre- 
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quently  in  those  who  have  either  ioherited  a  nervoue  conatitutioii  or  who 
have  gradually,  through  indiscretioiiB,  brought  about  a  condition  of  nervouB 
proBtration.  Not  infrequently,  however,  the  gastric  symptoms  stand  bo  far 
in  the  foreground  that  the  general  neuropathic  character  of  the  patient 
quite  escapes  notice.  Sometimes  the  gastric  manifestations  have  appar- 
ently a  reflex  origin  depending  on  organic  disturbances  in  remote  parts  of 
the  body. 

The  nervous  derangements  of  the  stomach  may  be  divided  into  motor, 
secretory,  and  sensory  neuroses.  These  disturbances  rarely  occur  singly; 
they  are  usually  met  with  in  combined  forms.  The  clinical  picture  residt- 
ing  from  such  a  complex  of  gastric  neuroses  is  known  as  nervous  dyspepsia. 
There,  as  Leube  has  pointed  out,  the  sensory  disturbances  usually  play  the 
more  important  part. 

The  sufferer  from  nervous  dyspepsia  presents  a  varying  picture.  All 
grades  occur,  from  the  emaciated  skeleton-hke  patient  with  anorexia 
nervosa  to  the  well-nourished,  healthy-looking,  fresh-complesioned  indi- 
vidual whose  only  complaint  is  distress  and  uneasiness  after  eatin'g.  I  have 
followed  Biegel's  classification  as  given  in  his  recent  exhaustive  work  on 
the  stomach. 

I.  Motor  NanrOBes. — (a)  Hyperkinesis  or  SupermoHUiy. — An  increase  in 
the  normal  motor  activity  of  the  stomach  results  in  too  early  a  discharge  of 
the  ingesta  into  the  intestine.  It  is  more  commonly  a  secondary  neurosis 
dependent  upon  superacidity  or  supersecretion  of  the  gastric  juice;  but  it 
may  occur  primarily,  possibly  from  reflex  causes.  The  diagnosis  is  to  be 
reached  only  by  means  of  the  stomach-tube.  It  gives  rise  to  no  charac- 
teristic clinical  symptoms. 

{b)  Perisialtic  Unrest. — This  condition,  as  described  by  Kussmanl,  is 
an  extremely  common  and  distressing  symptom  in  neurasthenia.  Shortly 
after  eating  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  stomach  are  increased,  and 
borborygmi  and  gurgling  may  be  heard,  even  at  a  distance.  The  sub- 
jective sensations  are  most  annoying,  and  it  would  appear  as  if  in  the  hyper- 
testhetic  condition  of  the  nervous  system  the  patient  felt  normal  peristalsis, 
just  as  in  these  states  the  usual  beating  of  the  heart  may  be  perceptible 
to  him.  A  further  analogy  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  emotion  increases 
this  peristalsis.  It  may  extend  to  the  intestines,  particularly  to  the  duode- 
num, and  on  palpation  over  this  region  the  gurgling  is  most  marked.  The 
movement  may  be  anti-peristalsis,  in  which  the  wave  passes  from  right  to 
left,  a  condition  which  may  also  extend  to  the  intestines.  There  are  cases 
on  record  in  which  colored  enemata  or  even  scyhala  have  been  discharged 
from  the  mouth. 

{c)  Nervous  Eructations. — In  this  condition  severe  attacks  of  noisy 
eructations,  following  one  another  often  in  rapid  succession,  occur.  When 
violent  they  last  for  hours  or  days.  At  other  times  they  occur  in  paroxysms, 
depending  often  upon  mental  excitement.  They  are  more  commonly  ob- 
served in  hysterical  women  and  neurasthenics,  but  also,  not  infrequently, 
in  children.  The  hysterical  nature  of  the  affection  is  sometimes  testified 
to  by  the  occurrence,  especially  in  children,  of  several  instoncea  in  one 
household. 
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The  expelled  gas  in  these  cases  je  atmospheric  air,  which  is  gwaUowed 
or  aspirated  from  without.  Sometimes  the  whole  process  may  be  clearly 
observed,  hut  in  other  iostances  the  act  of  swallowing  may  be  almost  or 
quite  imperceptible.  Bouveret  considers  the  condition  due  to  a  spasm  of 
the  pharynx  which  causes  involuntary  swallowing.  Oser  has  suggested  that 
the  air  may  enter  by  aspiration,  the  stomach  acting  like  an  elastic  rubber 
bag  which  tends  to  fill  again  after  the  air  is  expressed.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  in  some  instances  the  eructations  consist  of  gas  which  has  never  actually 
reached  the  stomach,  but  is  brought  up  from  the  cesophagus. 

(d)  Nervous  Vomiting. — A  condition  which  is  not  associated  with  ana- 
tomical changes  in  the  stomach  or  with  any  state  of  the  contents,  but  is  due 
to  nervous  influences  acting  either  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  centres 
presiding  over  the  act  of  vomiting.  The  patients  are,  as  a  rule,  women — 
usually  brunettes — and  the  subject  of  more  or  less  marked  hysterical  mani- 
festations. A  special  feature  of  this  form  is  the  absence  of  the  preliminary 
nausea  and  of  the  straining  efforts  of  the  ordinary  act  of  vomiting.  It  is 
rather  a  regurgitation,  and  without  visible  effort  and  without  gagging  the 
mouth  is  filled  with  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  whicl\  are  then  spat  out. 
It  comes  on,  as  a  rule,  after  eating,  but  may  occur  at  irregular  intervals. 
In  some  cases  the  nutrition  is  not  impaired,  a  feature  which-  may  give  a 
clew  to  the  true  nature  of  the  disease,  as  there  may  be  no  other  hysterical 
manifestation  present.  As  noted  by  Tuckwell,  it  may  occur  in  children. 
Nervous  vomiting  is  rarely  serious. 

A  type  of  vomiting  is  that  associated  with  certain  diseases  of  the  nerv- 
ous system — particularly  locomotor  ataxia — ^forming  part  of  the  gastric 
crises.  Leyden  has  reported  cases  of  primary  periodic  vomiting,  which  he 
r^;ards  as  a  neurosis. 

(«)  Ruminalion;  Merycismus. — In  this  remarkable  and  rare  condition 
the  patients  regurgitate  and  chew  the  cud  like  ruminants.  It  occurs  in 
neurasthenic  or  hysterical  persons,  epileptics,  and  idiots.  In  some  patients 
it  is  hereditary.  There  is  an  instance  in  which  a  governess  taught  it  to  two 
children.  The  habit  may  persist  for  years,  and  does  not  necessarily  impair 
the  health. 

(f)  Spasm  of  tks  Cardia. — Spasmodic,  usually  painful  contraction  of  the 
circular  muscle  fibres  at  the  cardiac  orifice  may  follow  the  introduction  of 
a  sound,  hasty  eating,  or  the  taking  of  too  hot  or  too  cold  food.  It  may 
occur  in  tetanus  and  also  in  hysterical  and  neurasthenic  individuals,  espe- 
cially in  air  swaliowerB,  in  whom,  if  it  be  combined  with  pyloric  spasm,  it 
may  result  in  painful  gastric  distention — "  pneumatosis."  Here  the  spasm 
may  be  of  considerable  duration.  The  condition  ia  rare  and  practically 
'  not  of  much  moment. 

ig)  Pyloric  Spasm. — This  is  usually  a  secondary  occurrence,  following 
superacidity,  eupersecretion,  ulcer,  or  the  introduction  into  the  stomach 
of  irritating  substances.  The  spasm  often  causes  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
pylorus  and  increased  gastric  peristalsis.  In  cases  where  the  spasm  is  com- 
bined with  superacidity  and  supersecretion  marked  dilatation  with  atony 
may  follow;  it  is  questionable,  however,  whether  a  primary  nervous  pyloric 
spasm  ever  gives  rise  to  serious  results.    I  have  already  referred  to  John 
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Thomson's  views  of  pyloric  spasm  in  association  with  the  congenital  form 
of  hypertrophic  stenosis  of  the  pylorus. 

(h)  Atony  of  the  Stomach. — Motor  insufficiency  of  the  stomach  is  gen- 
erally due  to  injudicious  feeding,  to  organic  disease  of  the  stomach  itself, 
or  to  general  wasting  processes.  Id  some  otherwise  normal  individuals  of 
neurotic  temperaments  an  atony  may,  however,  occur  which  possibly  de- 
serves to  be  classed  among  the  neuroses.  The  symptoms  are  usually  those 
of  a  moderate  dilatation,  and  are  often  associated  with  marked  sensory  dis- 
turbances— feelings  of  weight  and  pressure,  distention,  eructations,  and  so 
forth. 

Qreat  care  must  he  taken  in  the  diagnosis  to  rule  out  all  other  possible 
causes. 

(i)  Insufficiency  or  Incontinence  of  the  Pylorus. — This  condition  was  de- 
scribed first  by  de  S^r4  and  later  by  Ebstein.  It  may  be  recognized  by  the 
rapid  passing  of  gas  from  the  stomach  into  the  bowel  on  attempts  at  infla- 
tion of  the  former,  as  well  as  by  the  presence  of  bile  and  intestinal  contents 
in  the  stomach.    There  are  no  distinctive  clinical  symptoms. 

(j)  Insufficiency  of  the  Gardia. — This  condition  is  only  recognized  by 
the  occurrence  of  eructations  or  in  rumination. 

II.  Sucratoiy  Nonroses. — (a)  Hyperacidity;  Superacidity ;  Hyper- 
ehiorkydria. — Nervous  dyspepsia  with  hyperacidity  of  the  gastric  juices. 
The  symptoms  depend  upon  the  secretion  of  an  abnormally  acid  gastric  juice 
at  the  time  of  digestion.  This  is  a  common  form  of  dyspepsia  in  young  and 
neurotic  individuals.  Osswald  has  pointed  out  its  remarkable  frequency 
in  chlorotic  girls.  The  symptoms  are  very  variable.  They  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
immediately  follow  the  ingestion  of  food,  but  occur  one  to  three  hours  later, 
at  the  height  of  digestion.  There  is  a  sense  of  weight  and  pressure,  some- 
times of  burning  in  the  epigastrium,  commonly  associated  with  acid  eructa- 
tions. If  vomiting  occurs,  the  pain  is  relieved.  The  patient  is  usually  rela- 
tively well  nourished,  and  the  appetite  is  often  good,  though  the  sufferer 
may  be  afraid  to  eat  on  account  of  the  anticipated  pain.  Its  association 
with  ulcer  has  been  referred  to.    There  is  commonly  constipation. 

(6)  Supersecretion,  Intermittent  and  Contimious. — This  is  a  form  of  dys- 
pepsia which  has  been  long  recognized,  but  of  late  has  been  specially  studied 
by  Reichmann  and  others.  The  increased  flow  of  the  gastric  juice  may.  be 
intermittent  or  continuous.  The  secretion  under  such  circumstances  is 
usually  superacid,  though  this  is  not  always  the  case.  The  periodical  form — 
the  gastroxynsis  of  Bossbach — may  be  quite  independent  of  the  time  of 
digestion.  Great  quantities  of  highly  acid  gastric  juice  may  be  secreted 
in  a  very  small  space  of  time.  Such  cases  are  rare,  and  are  esp^^ially  asso- 
ciated either  with  profound  neurasthenia  or  with  locomotor  ataxia.  The 
attack  may  last  for  several  days.  It  usually  sets  in  with  a  gnawing,  unpleas- 
ant sensation  in  the  stomach,  severe  headache,  and  shortly  after  the  patient 
vomits  a  clear,  watery  secretion  of  such  acidity  that  the  throat  is  irritated 
and  made  raw  and  sore.  As  mentioned,  the  attacks  may  be  quite  inde- 
pendent of  food.  Continuous  supersecretton  is  more  common.  The  con- 
stant presence  of  fluid  in  the  stomach,  together  with  the  pyloric  spasm, 
which  commonly  results  from  the  irritation  of  the  overacid  gastric  juice. 
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are  followed  by  a  more  or  less  extensive  dilatation.  Digestion  of  the  starches 
is  retarded,  and  there  are  eructations  of  acid  fiuid  and  gastric  distress. 
This  secretion  of  highly  acid  gastric  juice  may  continue  when  the  stomach  is 
free  from  food.  In  these  cases  pain,  burning  acid  eructations,  and  even 
vomiting,  occurring  during  the  night  and  early  in  the  morning,  are  rather 
charaeteriatic. 

(c)  Nervous  Svhacidity  or  Inacidity;  Achylia  Qaslrica  Nervosa. — Lack  of 
the  normal  amount  of  acid  ie  found  in  chronic  catarrh,  and  particularly  in 
cancer.  As  Leube  has  shown,  a  reduction  in  the  normal  amount  of  acid 
may  exist  with  the  most  pronounced  symptoms  of  nervous  dyspepsia  and 
yet  the  stomach  will  be  free  from  food  within  the  regular  time.  A  condi- 
tion in  which  free  acid  is  absent  in  the  gastric  juice  may  occur  in  cancer, 
in  extreme  sclerosis  of  the  mucous  membrane,  as  a  nervous  manifestation  of 
hysteria,  and  occasionally  of  tabes.  In  most  of  these  cases,  though  there 
be  no  free  acid,  yet  the  other  digestive  ferments — pepsin  and  the  curdling 
ferments — or  their  zymogens  are  to  be  demonstrated  in  the  gastric  juice. 
There  may,  however,  be  a  complete  absence  of  the  gastric  secretion.  To 
these  cases  Einhom  has  given  the  name  of  achylia  gastrica.  This  condition 
was  at  first  thought  to  occur  only  in  cases  of  total  atrophy  of  the  gastric 
mucosa,  but  recent  observations  have  shown  that  it  may  occur  as  a  neurosis. 
In  a  case  of  Einhom's  the  gastric  secretions  returned  after  five  years  of  total 
achylia  gastrica. 

The  symptoms  of  subacidity,  or  even  of  ackylia  gastrica,  vary  greatly 
in  intensity;  they  may  be  almost  or  quite  absent  in  cases  of  advanced  atro- 
phy of  the  mucraa,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  not  marked  so  long  aa  the  motor 
activity  of  the  stomach  remains  good.  If  atony,  however,  develop  and  ab- 
normal fermentative  processes  arise,  severe  gastric  and  intestinal  sympt(«nB 
may  follow.  In  the  cases  associated  with  hysteria  and  neurasthenia,  even 
though  the  food  may  he  well  taken  care  of  by  the  intestines,  there  are  very 
commonly  grave  sensory  disturbances  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  general  nervous  symptoms. 

IIL  Sensory  Neuroses. — (a)  HypereesOiesia. — In  this  condition  the  pa- 
tients  complain  of  fulness,  pressure,  weight,  burning,  and  so  forth,  during 
digeetion,  just  such  symptoms  as  accompany  a  variety  of  organic  diseases  of 
the  stomach,  and  yet  in  all  other  respects  the  gastric  functions  appear  quite 
normal.  Sometimes  these  distressing  Genaations  are  present  even  when  the 
stomach  is  empty.  These  symptoms  are  usually  associated  with  other  mani- 
festations of  hysteria  and  neurasthenia.  The  pain  often  follows  particular 
articles  of  food.  An  hysterical  patient  may  apparently  suffer  excruciating 
pain  after  taking  the  smallest  amount  of  food  of  any  sort,  while  anything 
prescribed  as  a  medicine  may  be  well  borne.  In  severe  cases  the  patient 
may  be  reduced  to  an  extreme  degree  of  starvation, 

(b)  Oaslral^a;  Oastrodyma. — Severe  pains  in  the  epigastrium,  parox- 
ysmal in  character,  occur  (a)  as  a  manifestation  of  a  functional  neurosis, 
independent  of  organic  disease,  and  usually  associated  with  other  nervous 
Bymptoma  (it  is  this  form  which  will  here  be  described);  (b)  in  chronic 
disease  of  the  nervous  system,  forming  the  so-called  gastric  crises;  and  (c) 
in  organic  disease  of  the  stomach,  such  as  ulcer  or  cancer. 
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The  functional  neurosis  occurs  chiefly  in  women,  very  commonly  in  con- 
nection with  disturbed  menstrual  function  or  with  pronounced  hysterical 
symptoms.  The  affection  may  set  in  as  early  as  puberty,  but  it  is  more 
common  at  the  menopause.  Aniemic,  constipated  women  who  have  worries 
and  anxieties  at  home  are  most  prone  to  the  affection.  It  is  more  frequent 
in  brunettes  than  in  blondes.  Attacks  of  it  sometimes  occur  in  robust, 
healthy  men.  More  often  it  is  only  one  feature  in  a  condition  of  general 
neurasthenia  or  a  manifestation  of  that  form  of  nervous  dyspepsia  in  which 
the  gastric  juice  or  hydrochloric  acid  is  secreted  in  excess.  I  am  very 
sceptical  as  to  the  existence  of  a  gastralgia  of  purely  malarial  origin. 

The  symptoms  are  very  characteristic;  the  patient  is  suddenly  seized 
with  agonizing  pains  in  the  epigastrium,  which  pass  toward  the  back  and 
around  the  lower  ribs.  The  attack  is  usually  independent  of  the  taking 
of  food,  and  may  recur  at  definite  intervals,  a  periodicity  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  supposition  in  some  cases  that  the  affection  is  due  to  malaria. 
The  most  marked  periodicity,  however,  may  be  in  the  gaetralgic  attacks  of 
ulcer.  They  frequently  come  on  at  night.  Vomiting  is  rare;  more  com- 
monly the  taking  of  food  relieves  the  pain.  To  this,  however,  there  are 
striking  exceptions.  Pressure  upon  the  epigastrium  commonly  gives  relief, 
but  deep  pressure  may  be  painful.  It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  separate 
the  forms,  as  some  have  done,  into  irritative  and  depressive,  as  the  cases 
insensibly  merge  into  each  other.  Stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  occurrence 
of  painful  points,  but  they  are  so  common  in  neurasthenia  that  very  little 
importance  can  be  attributed  to  them. 

The  diagnosis  offers  many  difficulties.  Organic  disease  either  of  the 
stomach  or  of  the  nervous  system,  particularly  the  gastric  crises  of  loco- 
motor ataxia,  must  be  excluded.  In  the  case  of  ulcer  or  cancer  this  is  not 
always  easy.  The  fact  that  the  pain  is  most  marked  when  the  stomach  is 
empty  and  is  relieved  by  the  taking-of  food  is  sometimes  regarded  as  pathog- 
nomonic of  simple  gastralgia,  but  to  this  there  are  many  exceptions,  and 
in  cancer  the  pains  may  be  relieved  on  eating.  The  prolonged  intervals 
between  the  attacks  and  their  independence  of  diet  are  important  features 
in  simple  gastralgia;  but  in  many  instances  it  is  lees  the  local  than  the  gen- 
eral symptoms  of  the  case  which  enable  us  to  make  the  diagnosis.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  in  gall-stone  colic  jaundice  is  frequently  absent,  and  in 
any  long-standing  case  of  gastralgia,  in  which  the  attacks  recur  at  intervals 
for  years,  the  question  of  cholelithiasis  should  be  considered. 

(e)  Anomalies  of  th«  Sense  of  Hunger  and  Repletion;  Bulimia. — Ab- 
normally excessive  hunger  coming  on  often  in  paroxysmal  attacks,  which 
cause  the  patient  to  commit  extraordinary  excesBes  in  eating.  This  condi- 
tion may  occur  in  diabetes  melHtus  and  sometimes  in  gastric  disorders,  par- 
ticularly those  associated  with  eupersecretion.  It  is,  however,  more  com- 
monly seen  in  hysteria  and  in  psychoses.  It  may  occur  in  cerebral  tumors, 
in  Graves'  disease,  and  in  epilepsy. 

The  attacks  often  begin  suddenly  at  night,  the  patient  waking  with  a 
feeling  of  faintness  and  pain,  and  an  uncontrollable  desire  for  food.  Some- 
times such  attacks  occur  immediately  after  a  large  meal.  The  attack  may 
be  relieved  by  a  small  amount  of  food,  while  at  other  times  enormous  quan- 
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titiee  may  be  taken.  In  obstinate  cases  gaetritia,  atony,  and  dilatation  fre- 
quently result  from  the  abuse  of  the  stomach. 

Akoria. — An  absence  of  the  sense  of  satiety.  This  condition  is  com- 
monly associated  with  bulimia  and  polyphagia,  but  not  always.  The  patient 
always  feels  "  empty,"  There  ate  usually  other  well-marked  manifestations 
of  hysteria  or  neurasthenia. 

Anorexia  Nervosa. — This  condition,  which  is  a  manifeetation  of  a 
neurotic  temperament,  is  discussed  subsequently  under  the  general  bead- 
ing of  Hysteria. 

Treatment  of  Neuroses  of  the  Stomach. — The  most  important  part  of  the 
treatment  of  nervous  dyspepsia  is  often  that  directed  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  the  general  physical  and  mental  condition  of  the  patient.  The 
possibility  that  the  symptoms  may  be  of  reflex  origin  should  be  borne  in 
mind.  A  large  proportion  of  cases  of  nervous  dyspepsia  are  dependent  upon 
mental  and  physical  exhaustion  or  worry,  and  a  vacation  or  a  change  of 
scene  will  often  accomplish  what  years  of  treatment  at  home  have  failed 
to  do.  The  manner  of  life  of  the  patient  should  be  investigated  and  a 
proper  amount  of  physical  exercise  in  the  open  air  insisted  upon.  This 
atone  will  in  some  cases  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  disappearance  of  the  symp- 
toms. 

Many  cases  of  nervous  dyspepaia  with  marked  neurasthenic  or  hysterical 
symptoms  do  well  on  the  Weir-Mitchell  treatment,  and  in  obstinate  forma 
it  should  be  given  a  thorough  trial.  The  most  striking  results  are  perhaps 
seen  in  the  case  of  anorexia  nervosa,  which  will  be  referred  to  subsequently. 
It  is  also  of  value  in  nervous  vomiting. 

In  cardiac  spasm  care  should  be  taken  to  eat  slowly,  to  avoid  swallow- 
ing too  large  morsels  or  irritating  subetaDces.  The  methodical  introduction 
of  thick  sounds  may  be  of  value. 

The  treatment  in  atony  of  the  stomach  should  be  similar  to  that  adopted 
in  moderate  dilatation — the  administration  of  small  quantities  of  food  at 
frequent  intervals;  the  limitation  of  the  fluids,  which  should  also  be  taken 
in  small  amounts  at  a  time;  lavage.  Strychnine  in  full  doeee  may  be  of 
value. 

In  the  distresElng  cases  of  hyperacidity,  in  addition  to  the  treatment  of 
the  general  neurotic  condition,  alkalies  must  be  employed  either  in  the 
form  of  magnesia  or  bicarbonate  of  soda.  These  should  be  given  in  large 
doses  and  at  the  height  of  digestion.  The  burning  acid  eructations  may  be 
relieved  in  this  way.  The  diet  should  be  mainly  albuminous,  and  should 
be  adminiatered  in  a  non-irritating  form.  Stimulating  condiments  and 
alcohol  should  be  avoided.  Starches  should  be  sparingly  allowed,  and  only 
in  most  digestible  forms.    Fats  are  fairly  well  borne. 

Limiting  the  patient  to  a  strictly  meat  diet  is  a  valuable  procedure 
in  many  cases  of  dyspepsia  associated  with  hyperacidity.  The  meat  should 
be  taken  either  raw  or,  if  an  insuperable  objection  exists  to  this,  very 
slightly  cooked.  It  is  best  given  finely  minced  or  grated  on  stale  bread. 
An  ample  dietary  is  3^  ounces  (100  grammes)  of  meat,  two  medium  slices 
of  stale  bread,  and  an  ounce  (30  grammes)  of  butter.  This  may  be  taken 
three  times  a  day  with  a  glass  of  Apollinaris  water,  soda  water,  or,  what 
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ia  just  as  satisfactory,  spring  water.  The  fluid  should  not  be  taken  too  cold. 
Special  care  should  be  taken  in  the  examination  of  the  meat  to  guard  againat 
tape-worm  infection,  but  suitable  instructions  on  this  point  con  be  given. 
This  is  BuSicieiit  for  an  adult  man,  and  many  obstinate  casee  yield  satis- 
factorily to  a  month  or  six  weeks  of  this  treatment,  after  which  time  the 
less  readily  digested  articles  oi  food  may  be  gradually  added  to  the  dietary. 

In  superaecrelion  the  use  of  the  stomach-tube  is  of  the  greatest  value. 
In  the  periodical  form  it  should  be  used  as  soon  as  the  attack  begins.  The 
stomach  may  be  washed  with  alkaline  solutions  or  solutions  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  1  to  1,000,  may  be  used.  Where  this  is  impracticable  the  taking  of 
albuminous  food  may  give  relief.  One  of  my  patients  used  to  have  two 
hard-boiled  eggs  by  his  bedside,  by  the  eating  of  which  nocturnal  attacks 
were  alleviated.    Alkalies  in  large  doses  are  also  indicated. 

In  cases  of  conlinued  supersecreiion  there  is  usually  atony  and  dilata- 
tion. The  diet  here  should  be  much  as  in  superacidity,  but  should  be 
administered  in  smaller  quantities  at  frequent  intervals.  Lavage  with 
alkaline  solutions  or  with  nitrate  of  silver  is  of  great  value.  To  relieve  pain 
large  quantities  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  magnesia  should  be  given  at  the 
height  of  digestion. 

In  subacidity  a  carefully  regulated,  easily  digestible  mixed  diet,  not  too 
rich  in  albuminoids,  is  advisable.  Bitter  tonics  before  meals  are  sometimes 
of  value.  In  ackylia  gaairica  the  use  of  predigeated  foods  and  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  full  doses  may  be  of  assistance. 

In  marked  kyper(Esthesia,  beside  the  treatment  of  the  general  condition, 
nitrate  of  silver  in  doses  of  gr.  |— |,  taken  in  J  iij-5  iv  of  water  on  an  empty 
etomach,  is-advised  by  Rosenheim. 

In  some  instances  rectal  feeding  may  have  to  be  resorted  to. 

The  gastralgia,  if  very  severe,  requires  morphia,  which  is  best  admin- 
istered Hubcutaneously  in  combination  with  atropia.  In  the  milder  attacks 
the  combination  of  morphia  (gr-  i)  with  cocaine  and  belladonna  is  recom- 
mended by  £wald.  The  greatest  caution  should,  however,  be  exercised  in 
these  cases  in  the  use  of  the  hypodermic  syringe.  It  is  preferable,  if  opium 
is  necessary,  to  give  it  by  the  mouth,  and  not  to  let  the  patient  know  the 
character  of  the  drug.  Chloroform,  in  from  10-  to  20-drop  doses,  or  Hoff-^ 
man's  anodyne  will  sometimes  allay  the  severe  pains.  The  general  condi- 
tion should  receive  careful  attention,  and  in  many  cases  the  attacks  recur 
until  the  health  is  restored  by  change  of  air  with  the  prolonged  use  of 
arsenic.  If  there  is  aneemia  iron  may  be  given  freely.  Nitrate  of  silver  in 
doses  of  gr.  j  to  ^  in  a  large  claret-glass  of  water  taken  on  an  empty  stomach 
is  useful  in  some  cases. 

There  are  forms  of  nervous  dyspepsia  occurring  in  women  who  are  often 
well  nourished  and  with  a  good  color,  yet  who  suffer— particularly  at  night 
— with  flatulency  and  abdominal  distress.  The  sleep  may  be  quiet  and  un- 
disturbed for  two  or  three  hours,  after  which  they  are  aroused  with  painful 
sensations  in  the  abdomen  and  eructations.  The  appetite  and  digestion  may 
appear  to  be  normal.  Constipation  is,  however,  usually  present.  In  many 
of  these  patients  the  condition  seems  rather  intestinal  dyspepsia,  and  the 
distress  is  due  to  the  accumulation  of  gases,  the  result  of  exceaaive  putre- 
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faction.  The  fats,  starches,  and  sugars  should  be  restricted.  A  diastase 
ferment  is  sometimea  useful.  The  flatulency  may  be  treated  by  the  methods 
above  mentioned.  Naphthalin,  salicylate  of  bismuth,  and  salol  have  been 
lecommended.  Some  of  these  cases  obtain  relief  from  thorough  irrigation 
of  the  colon  at  bedtime. 

The  treatment  of  anorexia  nervosa  is  described  subsequently. 


Vn.    DISEASES  OF  THE  INTESTINES. 

I.     DISEASES    OF    THE    INTESTINES    ASSOCIATED    WITH 
DIARRHCEA. 

CATABHHAL  ENTERITIS;  DIARRHtEA. 

In  the  claseification  of  catarrhal  enteritis  the  anatomical  divisions  of 
the  bowel  have  been  too  cloBely  followed,  and  a  duodenitis,  jejunitis,  ilei- 
tis, typhlitis,  colitis,  and  proctitis  have  been  recognized;  whereas  in  a 
majority  of  cases  the  entire  intestinal  tract,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  is 
involved,  sometimes  the  small  most  intensely,  sometimes  the  large  bowel; 
but  during  life  it  may  be  qnite  impossible  to  say  which  portion  is  specially 
afFected. 

Stiology^ — The  causes  may  be  either  primary  or  secondary.  Among 
the  causes  of  primary  catarrhal  enteritis  are:  (a)  Improper  food,  one  of 
the  most  frequent,  especially  in  children,  in  whom  it  follows  -overeating, 
or  the  ingestion  of  unripe  fruit.  In  some  individuals  special  articles  of 
diet  will  always  produce  a  slight  diarrhcea,  which  may  not  be  due  to  a 
catarrh  of  the  mucosa,  but  to  increased  peristalsis  induced  bj  the  offending 
material,  (b)  Various  toxic  substances.  Many  of  the  organic  poisons,  such 
as  those  produced  in  the  decomposition  of  milk  and  articles  of  food,  excite 
the  most  intense  intestinal  catarrh.  Certain  inorganic  substances,  as  arsenic 
and  mercury,  act  in  the  same  way.  (c)  Changes  in  the  weather.  A  fall  in 
the  temperatiire  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  degrees,  particularly  in  the  spring 
or  autumn,  may  induce — how,  it  ia  difficult  to  say — an  acute  diarrhcea.  We 
apeak  of  this  as  a  catarrhal  process,  the  result  of  cold  or  of  chill.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  diarrhcsal  diseases  of  children  are  associated  in  a  very  spe> 
cial  way  with  the  excessive  heat  of  summer  months,  (d)  Changes  in  the 
constitution  of  the  intestinal  secretions.  We  know  too  little  about  the 
suams  enlericus  to  be  able  to  speak  of  influences  induced  by  change  in  its 
quantity  or  quality.  It  has  long  been  held  that  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  bile  poured  into  the  bowel  might  excite  a  diarrhcea;  hence  the  term 
bilious  diarrhoea,  so  frequently  used  by  the  older  writers.  Possibly  there 
are  conditions  in  which  an  excessive  amount  of  bile  is  poured  into  the  intes- 
tine, increasing  the  peristalsis,  and  hurrying  on  the  contents;  but  the  oppo- 
site state,  a  scanty  secretion,  by  favoring  the  natural  fermentative  processes, 
much  more  commonly  causes  an  intestinal  catarrh.  Absence  of  the  pan- 
creatic secretion  from  the  intestine  has  been  associated  in  certain  cases  with 
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a  fatty  diairhtea.  (e)  Nervous  influences.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  how 
mental  states  act  upon  the  bowels,  and  yet  it  is  an  old  and  trustworthy  ob- 
servation, which  every-day  e:iperience  confirms,  that  the  mental  state  may 
profoundly  affect  the  intestinal  canal.  These  influences  should  not  prop- 
erly be  considered  under  catarrhal  proceesee,  as  they  result  simply  from  in- 
creased peristalslB  or  increased  secretion,  and  are  usually  described  under 
the  heading  nervous  diarrkcea.  In  children  it  frequently  follows  fright. 
It  is  common,  too,  in  adults  as  a  result  of  emotional  disturbances.  Can- 
atatt  mentions  a  eurgeon  who  always  before  an  important  operation  had 
watery  diarrhcea.  In  hysterical  women  it  is  seen  as  an  occasional  occur- 
rence, due  to  transient  excitement,  or  as  a  chronic,  protracted  diarrhoea, 
which  may  last  for  months  or  even  years. 

Among  the  secondary  causes  of  intestinal  catarrh  may  be  mentioned: 
(a)  Infectious  diseases.  Dysentery,  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  pysemia,  septi- 
cemia, tuberculosis,  and  pneumonia  are  occasionally  associated  with  intes- 
tinal catarrh.  In  dysentery  and  typhoid  fever  the  ulceration  is  in  part 
responsible  for  the  catarrhal  condition,  but  in  cholera  it  is  probably  a  direct 
influence  of  the  bacilli  or  of  the  toxic  materials  produced  by  them.  (6) 
The  extension  of  inflammatory  processes  from  adjacent  parts.  Thns,  in 
peritonitis,  catarrhal  swelling  and  increased  secretion  are  always  present  in 
the  mucosa.  In  cases  of  invagination,  hernia,  tuberculous  or  cancerous  ul- 
ceration, catarrhal  processes  are  common,  (c)  Circulatory  disturbances 
cause  a  catarrhal  enteritis,  usually  of  a  very  chronic  character.  This  is 
common  in  diseases  of  the  liver,  such  as  cirrhosis,  and  in  chronic  affections 
of  the  heart  and  lungs — all  conditions,  in  fact,  which  produce  engorgement 
of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  portal  vessels,  (d)  In  the  cachectic  condi- 
tions met  with  in  cancer,  profound  antemia,  Addison's  disease,  and  Bright's 
disease  intestinal  catarrh  may  develop,  and  may  terminate  life. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Changes  in  the  mucous  membrane  are  not  al- 
ways visible,  and  in  cases  in  which,  during  life,  the  symptoms  of  intestinal 
catarrh  have  been  marked,  neither  redness,  swelling,  nor  increased  secre- 
tion— the  three  signs  usually  laid  down  as  characteristic  of  catarrhal  inflam- 
mation— may  be  present  post  mortem.  It  is  rare  to  see  the  mucous  mem- 
brane injected;  more  commonly  it  is  pale  and  covered  with  diucub.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine  the  tips  of  the  valvule  conniventee 
may  be  deeply  injected.  Even  in  extreme  grades  of  portal  obstruction  in- 
tense hypereemia  is  not  often  seen.  The  entire  mucosa  may  be  softened  and 
infiltrated,  the  hning  epithelium  swollen,  or  even  shed,  and  appearing  as 
large  flakes  among  the  intestinal  contents.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  post-mor- 
tem change.  The  lymph  follicles  are  almost  always  swollen,  particularly 
in  children.  The  Peyer's  patches  may  be  prominent  and  the  solitary  fol- 
licles in  the  large  and  small  bowel  may  stand  out  with  distinctness  and 
present  in  the  centres  little  erosions,  the  so-called  follicular  ulcers.  This 
may  be  a  striking  feature  in  the  intestine  in  all  forms  of  catarrhal  enteritis 
in  children,  quite  irrespective  of  the  intensity  of  the  diarrhcea. 

When  the  process  is  more  chronic  the  mucosa  is  firmer,  in  some  instances 
thickened,  in  others  distinctly  thinned,  and  the  villi  and  follicles  present  a 
slaty  pigmentation. 
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Syuptmu. — Acute  and  chrome  forms  may  be  recognized.  The  im- 
portant symptom  of  both  is  diarrhtea,  which,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
is  the  sole  indication  of  this  condition.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  diar- 
rhcea  is  invariably  caused  by,  or  aEsociated  with,  catarrhal  enteritis,  as  it 
may  be  produced  by  nervous  and  other  influences.  It  is  probable  that 
catarrh  of  the  jejunum  may  exist  without  any  diarrhcea;  indeed,  it  is  a 
very  common  circumstance  tn  find  post  mortem  a  catarrhal  state  of  the 
small  bowel  in  persons  who  have  not  had  diarrhcea  during  life.  The  stools 
vary  eitremeiy  in  character.  The  color  depends  upon  the  amount  of  bile 
with  which  they  are  mixed,  and  they  may  be  of  a  dark  or  blackish  brown, 
or  of  a  light-yeilow,  or  even  of  a  grayish-white  tint.  The  consistence  is 
usually  very  thin  and  watery,  but  in  some  instances  the  stools  are  pultaceous 
like  thin  gniel.  Portions  of  undigested  food  can  often  be  seen  (lienteric 
diarrhcea),  and  flakes  of  yellowish-brown  mucus.  Microscopically  there 
are  innumerable  micro-organisms,  epithelium  and  mucous  cells,  crystals  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  oxalate  of  lime,  and  occasionally  cholesterin  and  Char- 
cot's crystals. 

Pain  in  the  abdomen  is  usually  present  in  the  acute  catarrhal  enteritis, 
particularly  when  due  to  food.  It  is  of  a  colicky  character,  and  when  the 
colon  is  involved  there  may  be  tenesmus.  Kfore  or  less  tympanites  exists, 
.  and  there  are  gurgling  noises  or  borborygmi,  due  to  the  rapid  passage  of 
fluid  and  gas  from  one  part  to  another.  Id  the  very  acute  attacks  there 
may  be  vomiting.  Fever  is  not,  as  a  rule,  present,  but  there  may  be  a 
slight  elevation  of  one  or  two  degrees.  The  appetite  is  lost,  there  is  intense 
thirst,  and  the  tongue  is  dry  and  coated.  In  very  acute  cases,  when  the 
quantity  of  fluid  lost  is  great  and  the  pain  excessive,  there  may  be  collapse 
symptoms.  The  number  of  evacuations  varies  from  four  or  five  to  twenty 
or  more  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  attack  lasts  for  two  or  three  days, 
or  may  be  prolonged  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Chronic  catarrh  of  the  bowels  may  follow  the  acute  form,  or  may  de- 
velop gradually  as  an  independent  affection  or  as  a  sequence  of  obstruction 
in  the  portal  circulation.  It  is  characterized  by  diarrhcea,  with  or  without 
colic.  The  dejections  vary;  when  the  small  bowel  is  chiefly  involved  the 
diarrh(ea  is  of  a  lienteric  character,  and  when  the  colon  is  affected  the 
atools  are  thin  and  mixed  with  much  mucus.  A  special  form  of  mucous 
diarrhcea  will  be  subsequently  described.  The  general  nutrition  in  these 
chronic  cases  is  greatly  disturbed;  there  may  he  much  loss  of  flesh  and 
great  pallor.  The  patients  are  inclined  to  suffer  from  low  spirits,  or  hypo- 
chondriasis may  develop. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  important,  in  the  first  place,  to  determine,  if  pos- 
sible, whether  the  large  or  small  bowel  is  chiefly  affected.  In  catarrh  of 
the  small  howel  the  diarrhcea  is  less  marked,  the  pains  are  of  a  colicky  char- 
acter, borborygmi  are  not  so  freqiient,  the  fteces  usually  contain  portions 
of  food,  and  are  more  yellowish-eTeen  or  grayish -yellow  and  flocculent  and 
do  not  contain  much  mucus.  When  the  large  intestine  is  at  fault  there 
may  be  no  pain  whatever,  as  in  the  catarrh  of  the  lai^  intestine  associated 
with  tuberculosis  and  Bnght's  disease.  When  present,  the  pains  are  most 
intenee  and,  if  the  lower  portion  of  the  bowel  is  involved,  there  may  be 
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marked  tenesmus.  The  stools  have  a  uniform  soupy  consistence;  they  are 
grayish  in  color  and  granular  throughout,  with  here  and  there  flakes  of 
mucus,  or  they  may  contain  very  large  quantities  of  mucus. 

There  are  no  positive  symptoms  "by  which  the  diagnosis  of  duodenitis 
can  be  made.  It  is  usually  associated  with  acute  gastritis  and,  if  the  process 
extends  into  the  bile-duct,  with  jaundice.  Neither  jejunitis  nor  ileitis  can 
be  separated  from  general  intestinal  catarrh. 

ENTERITIS  IN  CHILDREN. 

We  may  recognize  three  forms:  (1)  The  acute  dyspeptic  diarrhcea;  (2) 
cholera  infantum;  and  (3)  acute  entero-coiitis. 

Oeneral  Etiologfy  of  the  Dlarrhceaa  of  Children. — The  dis- 
ease is  must  frequent  in  artificially  fed  children,  and  the  greatest  number 
of  cases  occur  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  months.  A  popular  and 
well-founded  belief  ascribes  special  danger  to  the  second  summer  of  the  in- 
fant. Infantile  diarrhcea  is  very  prevalent  among  the  poorer  claBses  in  the 
large  cities.  It  attacks,  however,  children  with  the  most  favorable  sur- 
roundings. Two  factors  influence  the  disease,  diet  and  temperature.  An 
immense  majority  of  all  fatal  cases  are  artificially  fed.  Of  1,943  fatal  cases 
in  Holt's  statistics,  only  three  per  cent  were  exclusively  breast  fed.  Among 
the  poor  the  bowel  complaint  in  children  begins  with  the  artificial  feeding. 
The  relation  of  temperature  to  the  prevalence  of  diarrhceal  diseases  in  chil- 
dren has  long  been  recognized.  The  mortality  curve  begins  to  rise  in 
May,  increases  in  June,  reaches  the  maximum  in  July,  and  gradually  sinks 
through  August  and  September.  The  maximum  corresponds  closely  with 
the  highest  mean  temperature;  yet  we  cannot  regard  the  heat  itself  as  the 
direct  agent,  but  only  as  one  of  several  factors.  Thus  the  mean  temper- 
ature of  June  is  only  four  or  five  degrees  lower  than  that  of  July,  and  yet 
the  mortality  is  not  more  than  one  third.  Seibert,  who  has  carefully  ana- 
lyzed the  mortality  and  the  temperature,  month  by  month,  in  New  York, 
for  ten  years,  fails  to  find  a  constant  relation  between  the  degree  of  heat 
and  the  number  of  cases  of  diarrhoea.  Neither  harometric  pressure  nor 
humidity  appears  to  have  any  influence. 

Belatitm  of  Bacteria. — The  healthy  fteces  of  sucklings  contain  a 
number  of  bacteria  and  micrococci,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the 
bacterium  lacHs  aerogenes  and  the  bacterivm  coli  commune.  The  former  is 
only  present  in  the  intestine  after  a  milk  diet,  the  milk  sugar  appearing  to 
furnish  the  materials  necessary  for  its  growth.  It  occurs  rather  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  bowel,  and  in  this  region  excites  the  fermentative 
processes  in  the  milk.  The  bacterium  coli  commvne  is  found  more  abun- 
dantly in  the  lower  portion  of  the  small  intestine  and  in  the  colon,  and  ex- 
cites fermentative  changes  which  are  probably  associated  with  certain  phases 
of  digestion.  The  observations  of  Escherich  show  the  remarkable  simplic- 
ity of  this  bacterial  vegetation  in  the  healthy  (kccs  of  milk-fed  children,  as 
these  two  organisms  alone  develop  and  are  constant.  In  infantile  diarrhoea 
the  number  of  bacteria  which  may  be  isolated  from  the  stools  is  remarkable. 
Booker  has  discriminated  forty  varieties,  the  greatest  number  of  which  were 
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found  in  the  cases  of  cholera  infantum.  The  two  constant  forms  noted 
above  do  not  disappear  in  the  diarrhteal  stools.  No  fornia  have  been  found 
to  bear  a  constant  or  apeciiic  relation  to  the  diarrhceal  fseces,  such  ae  the 
two  above  mentioned  do  to  the  healthy  milk  fEeees.  The  bacteria  of 
the  proteus  group  are  most  frequent,  and  possess  pathogenic  properties. 
All  the  varieties  develop  and  produce  important  changes  in  the  milk,  which 
have  been  dealt  with  very  fully  by  Booker  in  his  exhaustive  monograph 
(Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Reports,  voj.  vi).  This  author  concludes  that  in 
the  diarrhoea  of  infanta  "  not  one  specific  kind,  but  many  different  kinds 
of  bacteria  are  concerned,  and  that  their  action  is  manifested  more  in  the 
alteration  of  the  food  and  intestinal  contents  and  in  the  production  of  in- 
jurious products  than  in  a  direct  irritation  upon  the  intestinal  wall."  With 
these  agree  the  conclusions  of  Jeffries  and  Bagtnsky  regarding  cholera  in- 
fantum. 

Morbid  Anatomy.— We  find  most  frequently  a  catarrhal  swelling 
of  the  mucosa  of  both  small  and  large  bowel  with  enlargement  of  the  lymph 
follicles.  In  more  chronic  cases  the  latter  show  small  erosions  or  follicular 
ulcers;  more  rarely  there  is  croupous  enteritis  affecting  the  lower  part  of 
the  ileum  and  the  colon.  The  changes  in  the  other  organs  are  neither 
numerous  nor  characteristic.  Broncho-pneumonia  occutB  in  many  cases. 
The  spleen  may  be  swollen.  Brain  lesions  are  rare;  the  membranes  and 
substance  are  often  ansmic,  but  meningitis  or  thrombosis  is  very  nn- 


OUzdoal  Forms. — Ante  Dyspeptic  Diarrhcss. — The  child  may  ap- 
pear in  its  usual  health,  but  has  an  increase  in  the  number  of  stools,  with- 
out fever  or  special  disturbance  except  slight  restlessness  at  night.  After 
persisting  for  a  day  or  two  the  stools  become  more  frequent  and  contain 
undigested  food  and  curds,  and  are  very  offensive.  In  other  cases  the  dis- 
ease sets  in  abruptly  with  vomiting,  griping  pains,  and  fever,  which  may  rise 
rapidly  and  reach  104°  or  105°,  There  may  be  convulsions  at  the  outset. 
The  abdomen  is  sensitive,  and  the  child  lies  with  the  legs  drawn  up-  The 
stools  consist  of  grayish  or  greenish-yellow  fwces  mixed  with  gas,  curds,  and 
portions  of  food.  In  children  over  two  years  of  age  such  attacks  not  infre- 
quently follow  eating  freely  of  unripe  fruit  or  the  drinking  of  milk  which 
has  been  tainted.  With  judicious  treatment  the  children  improve  in  a  few 
days;  but  relapses  are  not  uncommon,  and  in  the  hot  weather  the  attack 
may  be  the  starting  point  of  a  severe  entero-colJtis,  In  a  debilitated  child 
a  mild  attack  may  prove  fatal.  This  dyspeptic  diarrhcea  is  distinguished 
sharply  from  cholera  infantum  by  the  character  of  the  stools,  which  never 
'  have  a  watery,  serous  character.  In  many  instances  this  form  precedes  the 
onset  of  the  specific  fevers,  particularly  during  the  hot  weather. 

Cbolers  Infimtam.^ — This  is  by  no  means  BO  common  as  the  ordinary 
dyspeptic  diarrhrea  of  children,  and,  according  to  Holt,  occurs  only  in  two 
or  three  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  summer  diarrhcRa.  It  prevails  in  the  hot 
weather  and  in  children  ari;!ficially  fed  or  who  have  had  previously  some 
slight  dyspeptic  derangement.  It  is  characterized  by  vomiting,  uncon- 
trollable diarrhcea,  and  collapse.  The  disease  sets  in  with  vomiting,  which 
is  incessant  and  ie  excited  by  an  attempt  to  take  food  or  drink.    The  stools 
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are  profuse  and  frequent;  at  first  fffical  in  character,  brown  or  yellow  in 
color,  and  finally  thin,  serous,  and  watery.  The  stools  first  passed  are  very 
offensive;  subsequently  they  are  odorless.  The  thin,  serous  stools  are  alka- 
line. There  is  fever,  but  the  axillary  temperature  may  register  three  or 
more  degrees  below  that  of  the  rectum,  from  the  outset  there  is  marked 
prostration;  the  eyes  are  sunken,  the. features  pinched,  the  fontanelle  de- 
pressed, and  the  ekin  has  a  peculiar  ashy  pallor.  At  first  restless  and  ex- 
cited, the  child  subsequently  becomes  heavy,  dull,  and  listless.  The  tongue 
ia  coated  at  the  onset,  but  subsequently  becomes  red  and  dry.  As  in  all 
choleraic  conditions,  the  thirst  is  insatiable;  the  pulse  is  rapid  and  feeble, 
and  toward  the  end  becomes  irregular  and  imperceptible.  Death  may 
occur  within  twenty-four  hours,  with  symptoms  of  collapse  and  great  eleva- 
tion of  the  internal  temperature.  Before  the  end  the  diarrhoea  and  vom- 
iting may  cease.  -  In  other  instances  the  intense  eymptoms  subside,  but  the 
child  remains  torpid  and  semi-comatoae  with  fingers  clutched,  and  there 
may  be  convulsions.  The  head  may  be  retracted  and  the  respirations  in- 
terrupted, irregular,  and  of  the  Cheyne-Stokes  type.  The  child  may  re- 
main in  this  condition  for  some  days  without  any  signs  of  improvement. 
It  was  to  this  group  of  symptoms  in  infantile  diarrhiea  that  Miu«hall  Hall 
^ve  the  term  "  hydrencephaloid  "  or  spurious  hydrocephalus.  As  a  rule, 
no  changes  in  the  brain  or  other  organs  are  found,  and  the  condition  is  no 
doubt  caused  by  the  toxic  agents  absorbed  from  the  intestine.  A  remark- 
able condition  of  sclerema  is  described  as  a  sequel  of  cholera  infantum. 
The  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues  become  hard  and  firm  and  the  appear- 
ance has  been  compared  to  that  of  a  half-frozen  cadaver. 

No  constant  organism  has  been  found  in  these  cases.  Baginsky  con- 
siders the  disease  the  result  of  the  action  on  the  system  of  the  poisonous 
products  of  decomposition  encouraged  by  the  various  bacteria  present — a 
Fdulniss  disease.  The  clinical  picture  is  that  produced  by  an  acute  bac- 
terial infection,  as  in  Asiatic  cholera. 

The  diagnosis  is  readily  made.  There  is  no  other  intestinal  alfection  in 
children  for  which  it  can  he  mistaken.  The  constant  vomiting,  the  fre- 
quent watery  discharges,  the  collapse  symptoms,  and  the  elevated  temper- 
ature make  an  unmistakable  clinical  picture.  The  outlook  in  the  majority 
of  cases  is  had,  particularly  in  children  artificially  fed.  Hyperpyrexia,  ex- 
treme collapse,  and  incessant  vomiting  are  the  most  serious  symptoms. 

Aente  Entero-oolitiB. — In  this  form  the  ileum  and  colon  are  most  af- 
fected, chiefly  in  the  lymph  follicles,  hence  the  term  follicular  enteritis  or 
follicular  dysentery.  Catarrhal  ulceration  is  a  common  sequence.  It  oc- 
curs most  frequently  in  warm  weather,  in  artificially  fed  children;  but  it' 
may  set  in  at  any  season  of  the  year,  and  is  the  form  of  enteritis  most 
common  as  a  secondary  complication  in  the  specific  fevers  of  childhood. 

The  attack  may  follow  the  ordinary  dyspeptic  diarrhoea.  The  temper- 
ature increases,  the  stools  change  in  character  and  contain  traces  of  blood 
and  mucus,  the  former  usually  only  in  streaks.  The  fasces  are  passed  with- 
out any  pain.  The  abdomen  is  distended  and  tender  along  the  line  of  the 
colon.  Vomiting  may  be  present  at  the  outset,  but  is  not  a  characteristic 
feature,  as  in  cholera  infantum.     The  diarrhoea  may  be  gndually  checked 
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and  convalescence  is  established  in  two  or  three  weeks;  in  other  instances 
the  disease  becomes  subacute,  the  fever  subsides,  but  the  dianhcea  persists 
and  the  general  health  of  the  child  rapidly  deteriorates.  The  case  ma^ 
drag  on  for  five  or  six  weeks,  when  improvement  gradually  occurs  or  the 
child  is  carried  o2  by  a  severe  intercurrent  attack.  In  a  third  form  of 
acute  entero-colitis,  in  which  anatomically  the  lesions  are  those  already 
mentioned — namely,  an  intense  follicular  inflammation — the  symptoma  arc 
of  a  more  severe  character,  and  the  affection  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  acute 
dysentery.  It  attacks  children  up  to  the  third  or  fourth  year  or  even  older. 
The  onset  is  sudden,  with  high  fever,  vomiting,  frequent  ^ools,  which  at 
first  contain  remnants  of  food  and  feeces  and  subsequently  much  mucus  and 
some  blood.  There  is  incessant  pain,  which  may  be  more  severe  than  in 
any  intestinal  affection  of  childhood.  The  proBtration  is  very  great  and 
the  fatal  termination  may  occur  within  forty-eight  hours.  More  commonly, 
the  case  lasts  for  a  week  or  longer. 

The  Cffiliac  Affeotion. — Under  this  heading  Gee  has  described  an  intes- 
tinal disorder,  most  commonly  met  with  in  children  between  the  ages  of 
one  and  five,  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  pale,  loose  stools,  not  un- 
like gruel  or  oatmeal  porridge.  They  are  bulky,  not  watery,  yeasty,  frothy, 
and  extremely  offensive.  The  affection  has  received  various  names,  such  as 
diarrJuea  alba  or  diarrhaa  cliylosa.  It  is  not  associated  with  tuberculous 
or  other  hereditary  disease.  It  begins  insidiously  and  there  are  progressive 
wasting,  weakness,  and  pallor.  The  belly  becomes  doughy  and  inelastic. 
There  is  often  flatulency.  Fever  is  usually  absent.  The  disease  is  linger- 
ii^  and  a  fatal  termination  is  common.  So  far  nothing  is  known  of  the 
patholi^y  of  the  disease.  Ulceration  of  the  intestines  has  been  met  with, 
but  it  is  not  constant. 

Sprue  or  PsUosIb. — A  remarkable  disease  of  the  tropics,  character- 
ized by  "  a  peculiar,  inflamed,  superficially  ulcerated,  exceedingly  sensitive 
condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  and  mouth;  great  wast- 
ing and  antemia;  pale,  copious,  and  often  loose,  frequent,  and  frothy  fer- 
menting stools;  very  generally  by  more  or  less  diarrhcea;  and  also  by  a 
marked  tendency  to  relapse  "  (Manson). 

It  is  very  prevalent  in  India,  China,  and  Java.  Nothing  definite  is 
known  as  to  its  cause. 

When  fully  established  the  chief  symptoms  are  a  disturbed  condition  of 
the  bowels,  pale,  yeasty-looking  stools,  a  raw,  bare,  sore  condition  of  the 
tongue,  mouth,  and  gullet,  sometimes  with  actual  superficial  ulceration. 
With  these  gastro-intestinal  symptoms  there  are  associated  anamia  and 
general  wasting.  It  is  very  chronic,  with  numerous  relapses.  There  are 
no  characteristic  anatomical  changes.  There  are  usually  ulcers  in  the 
colon,  and  the  French  think  it  is  a  form  of  dysentery. 

Manson  recommends  rest  and  a  milk  diet  as  curative  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cases.  The  recent  mono^aph  by  Thin  and  the  article  by  Man- 
son  in  Allbutfe  System  give  very  full  descriptions  of  the  disease. 
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DIPHTHERITIC  OR  CRODPOUS  ENTERITB. 

A  croupous  or  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  mucosa  of  the  email 
and  large  intestines  occurs  (a)  most  frequently  as  &  secondary  process  in  the 
infectious  diseases — pneumonia,  pyaemia  in  its  various  forms,  and  tjrphoid 
fever;  (b)  as  a  terminal  process  in  many  chronic  afFections,  such  as  Bright's 
disease,  cinhoais  of  the  liver,  or  cancer;  and  (c)  as  an  effect  of  certain  poi- 
sons— mercury,  lead,  and  arsenic. 

There  are  three  different  anatomical  pictures.  In  one  group  of  cases 
the  mucosa  presents  on  the  top  of  the  folds  a  thin  grayish-yelloT  diph- 
theritic exudate  situated  upon  a  deeply  congested  base.  In  some  cases  all 
grades  may  he  seen  between  the  thinnest  fllm  of  superficial  necrosis  and  in- 
volvement of  the  entire  thickness  of  the  mucosa.  In  the  colon  similar 
transversely  arranged  areas  of  necrosis  are  seen  situated  upon  hyper%mic 
patches,  and  it  may  be  here  much  more  extensive  and  involve  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  membrane.  There  may  be  most  extensive  inflammation  without 
aiiy  involvement  of  the  solitary  follicles  of  the  large  or  small  bowel. 

In  a  second  group  of  cases  the  membrane  has  rather  a  croupous  character. 
It  is  grayish  white  in  color,  more  flake-like  and  extensive,  limited,  perhaps, 
to  the  ciecum  or  to  a  portion  of  the  colon;  thus,in  several  cases  of  pneumonia 
I  found  this  flaky  adherent  false  membrane,  in  one  instance  forming  patches 
1  to  3  cm.  in  diameter,  which  in  form  were  not  unlike  rupia  crusts. 

In  a  third  group  the  affection  is  really  a  follicular  enteritis,  involving 
the  solitary  glands,  which  are  swollen  and  capped  with  an  area  of  diph- 
theritic necrosis  or  are  in  a  state  of  suppuration.  Follicular  ulcers  are  com- 
mon in  this  form.  The  disease  may  run  its  course  without  any  symptoms, 
and  the  condition  is  unexpectedly  met  with  post  mortem.  In  other  in- 
stances there  are  diarrhcea,  pain,  but  not  often  tenesmus  or  the  passage  of 
blood-stained  mucus.  In  the  toxic  cases  the  intestinal  symptoms  may  be 
very  marked,  but  in  the  terminal  colitis  of  the  fevers  and  of  constitutional 
affections  the  symptoms  are  often  trifling. 

The  ulcerative  colitis  of  chronic  disease  may  be  only  a  terminal  event 
in  these  diphtheritic  processes. 

PHLEGMONOUS  ENTERITIS. 
As  an  independent  affection  this  is  excessively  rare,  even  less  frequent 
than  its  counterpart  in  the  stomach.  It  is  seen  occasionally  in  connection 
with  intussusception,  strangulated  hernia,  and  chronic  obstruction.  Apart 
from  these  conditions  it  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  duodenum,  and  leads 
to  suppuration  in  the  aubmucosa  and  abscess  formation.  Except  when 
associated  with  hernia  or  intussusception  the  affection  cannot  be  diagnosed. 
The  symptoms  usually  resemble  those  of  peritonitis. 

ULCERATIVE  ENTERITIS. 

In  addition  to  the  specific  ulcers  of  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  and  typhoid 
fever,  the  following  forms  of  ulceration  occur  in  the  bowels: 

(a)  Follicular  Vlceraiion. — As  previously  mentioned,  this  is  met  with 
very  commonly  in  the  diarrhcea!  diseases  of  children,  and  also  in  the  sec- 
ondary or  terminal  infiammatione  in  many  fevers  and  constitutional  diaor- 
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ders.  The  ulcers  are  small,  punched  out,  with  sharply  cut  edges,  and  they 
are  usually  limited  to  the  follicles.  With  this  torm  may  be  placed  the 
catarrhal  ulcers  of  some  writeis. 

{b)  Stercoral  ulcers,  which  occur  in  long  standing  eases  of  constipation. 
Very  remarkable  indeed  are  the  cases  in  which  the  sacculi  of  the  colon  be- 
come filled  with  rounded  small  scybala,  some  of  which  produce  distinct 
ulcers  in  the  mucous  membrane.  The  fsecal  masses  may  have  lime  salts 
deposited  in  them,  and  thus  form  little  enteroliths. 

(c)  Simple  Ulcerative  Colitis. — This  affection,  which  clinically  is  char-, 
acterized  by  diarrhcea,  is  often  regarded  wrongly  as  a  form  of  dysentery. 
It  is  not  a  very  uncommon  affection,  and  is  most  frequently  met  with  in 
men  above  the  middle  period  of  life.  The  ulceration  may  be  very  exten- 
sive, so  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  mucosa  is  removed.  The  lumen  of 
the  colon  ia  sometimes  greatly  increased,  and  the  muscular  walls  hyper- 
trophied.  There  are  instances  in  which  the  bowel  is  contracted.  Fre- 
quently the  remnants  of  the  mucosa  are  very  dark,  even  black,  and  there 
may  be  polypoid  outgrowths  between  the  ulcers. 

These  cases  rarely  come  under  observation  at  the  outset,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  speak  of  the  mode  of  origin.  They  are  characterized  by  diarrhcea 
of  a  lienteric  rather  than  of  a  dysenteric  character.  There  is  rarely  blood  or 
pus  in  the  Etools.  Constipation  may  alternate  with  the  diarrhoea.  There 
is  usually  great  impairment  of  nutrition,  and  the  patients  get  weak  and 
sallow.     Perforation  occasionally  occurs. 

The  disease  may  prove  fatal,  or  it  may  pass  on  and  become  chronic. 
The  affection  was  not  very  infrequent  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  and 
though  the  disease  bears  some  resemblance  to  dysentery,  it  is  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  it.  Some  of  the  cases  which  we  have  learned  to  recognize  as 
amoebic  dysentery  resemble  this  form  very  closely.  An  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  it  is  given  by  Hale  White  in  Allbutt's  System.  The  ulcerative 
colitis  met  with  in  institutions,  such  as  that  described  by  Qemmel,  of  the 
Lancaster  Asylum,  in  a  recent  monograph,  seems  to  be  a  true  dysentery. 
Dickinson  has  described  what  he  calls  albuminuric  ulceration  of  the  bowels 
in  cases  of  contracted  kidney. 

(d)  Ulceration  from  External  Perforation. — This  may  result  from  the 
erosion  of  new  growths  or,  more  commonly,  from  localized  peritonitis 
with  abscess  formation  and  perforation  of  the  bowel.  This  is  met  with 
ihost  frequently  in  tuberculous  peritonitis,  but  it  may  occur  in  the 
abscess  which  follows  perforation  of  the  appendix  or  suppurative  or 
gangrenous  pancreatitis.  Fatal  luemorrhage  may  result  from  the  perfora- 
tion, 

(e)  Cancerous  Ulcers.— Tn  very  rare  instances  of  multiple  cancer  or  sar- 
coma the  submucous  nodules  break  down  and  ulcerate.  In  one  case  the 
ileum  contained  eight  or  ten  sarcomatous  ulcers  secondary  to  an  extensive 
sarcoma  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  shoulder-joint. 

{f)  Occasionally  a  solitary  ulcer  is  met  with  in  the  ciecum  or  colon,  which 
may  lead  to  perforation.  Two  instances  of  ulcer  of  the  ciecum,  both  with 
perforation,  have  come  under  my  observation,  and  in  one  instance  a  simple 
ulcer  of  the  colon  perforated  and  led  to  fatal  peritonitis. 
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HiBgooeiB  of  Intestinal  Vhaera. — As  a  rule,  diarrhcea  is  present 

in  all  cases,  but  exceptionally  there  may  be  exteosive  ulceration,  particu- 
larly in  the  small  bowel,  without  diarrhcea.  Very  limited  ulceration  in  the 
coion  may  be  associated  with  frequent  stools.  The  character  of  the  dejec- 
tions is  of  great  importance.  Fue,  shreds  of  tissue,  and  blood  are  the  most 
valuable  indicatioDS.  Pus  occurs  most  frequently  in  connection  with  ulcere 
m  the  large  intestine,  but  when  the  bowel  alone  is  involved  the  amount  is 
rarely  great,  and  the  passage  of  any  quantity  of  pure  pus  is  an  iodication 
that  it  has  come  from  without,  most  commonly  from  the  rupture  of  a  peri- 
cecal abscess,  or  in  women  of  an  abscess  of  the  broad  ligament.  Pus  may 
also  be  pre!>ent  in  cancer  of  the  bowel,  or  it  may  be  due  to  local  disease  in 
the  rectum.  A  purulent  mucus  may  be  present  in  the  stools  in  cases  of  ulcer, 
but  it  has  not  the  same  diagnostic  value.  The  swollen,  sago-like  masses 
of  mucus  which  are  believed  by  some  to  indicate  follicular  ulceration  are 
met  with  also  in  mucous  colitis.  Hemorrhage  is  an  important  and  valu- 
able symptom  of  ulcer  of  the  bowel,  particularly  if  profuse.  It  occurs 
under  so  many  conditions  that  taken  alone  it  may  not  be  specially  signifi- 
cant, but  with  other  coexisting  circumstances  it  may  be  the  most  important 
indication  of  all. 

Fragments  of  tissue  are  occasionally  found  in  the  stook  in  ulcer,  par- 
ticularly  in  the  extensive  and  rapid  sloughing  in  dysenteric  processes. 
Definite  portions  of  mucosa,  shreds  of  connective  tissue,  and  even  bita  of 
tbe  muscular  coat  may  he  found.  Pain  occurs  in  many  cases,  either  of  a 
diffuse,  colicky  character,  or  sometimes,  in  the  ulcer  of  the  colon,  very  lim- 
ited and  well  defined. 

Perforation  is  an  accident  liable  to  happen  when  the  ulcer  extends 
deeply.  In  the  small  bowel  it  leads  to  a  localized  or  general  peritonitis. 
In  the  large  intestine,  too,  a  fatal  peritonitis  may  result,  or  if  perforation 
takes  place  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  ascending  or  descending  colon,  the 
production  of  a  large  abscess  cavity  in  the  retro-peritoneum.  In  a  case 
at  the  University  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  there  was  a  perforation  at  the 
splenic  flexure  of  the  colon  with  an  abscess  containing  air  and  pus — a  con- 
dition of  subphrenic  pyo-pneumothorax. 

Treatment  of  the  Previons  Conditions. 

(a)  Acnte  Dyspoptie  DiwrhCBa.— All  solid  food  should  be  withheld.  If 
vomiting  is  present  ice  may  be  given,  and  small  quantities  of  milk  and  soda 
water  may  be  taken.  If  the  attack  has  followed  the  eating  of  large  quan- 
tities of  undigestible  material,  castor  oil  or  calomel  is  advisable,  but  is  not 
necessary  if  the  patient  has  been  freely  purged.  If  the  pain  is  severe,  20 
drops  of  laudanum  and  a  drachm  of  spirits  of  chloroform  may  be  given,  or. 
if  the  colic  is  very  intense,  a  hypodermic  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphia. 
It  is  not  well  to  check  the  diarrhcea  unless  it  is  profuse,  as  it  usually  stops 
Bponlaneoui»ly  within  forty-eight  hours.  If  persistent,  the  aromatic  chalk 
powder  or  large  do«?s  of  bismuth  (30  to  40  grains)  may  be  given.  A  small 
enema  of  starch  (2  ounces)  with  20  drops  of  laudanum,  everj-  six  boiirs,  is 
a  moi^t  valuable  remedy. 

(i)  Clironio  diarrboea,  including  rfironic  catarrh  and  ulcerative  enter- 
itis.    It  is  important,  in  tbe  first  place,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  cause 
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ftnd  wliether  ulceration  is  present  or  not.  So  much  in  treatment  depends 
upon  the  careful  examination  of  the  stools — as  to  the  amount  of  mucus, 
the  presence  of  pus,  the  occurrence  of  parasites,  and,  above  all,  the  state  of 
digestion  of  the  food — that  the  practitioner  should  pay  special  attention 
to  them.  Many  cases  simply  require  rest  in  bed  and  a  restricted  diet, 
(.'hronic  diarrhcea  of  many  months'  or  even  of  several  years'  duration  may 
be  sometimes  cured  by  strict  confinement  to  bed  and  a  diet  of  boiled  milk 
and  albumen  water. 

In  that  form  in  which  immediately  after  eating  there  is  a  tendency  to 
loose  evacuations  it  is  usually  found  that  some  one  article  of  diet  is  at 
fault.  The  patient  should  rest  for  an  hour  or  more  after  meals.  Some- 
times this  alone  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  diarrhoea. 
In  those  forms  which  depend  upon  abnormal  conditions  in  the  small  intes- 
tine, either  too  rapid  peristalsis  or  faulty  fermentative  pTocesses,  bismuth 
is  indicated.  It  must  be  given  In  large  doses — from  half  a  drachm  to  a 
drachm  three  times  a  day.  The  smaller  doses  are  of  little  use.  Naphthalin 
preparations  here  do  much  good,  given  in  doses  uf  from  10  to  15  grains  (in 
capsule)  four  or  five  times  a  day.  larger  doses  may  be  needed.  Salol  apd 
the  salicylate  of  bismuth  may  be  tried.  " 

An  extremely  obstinate  and  intractable  form  is  the  diarrhcea  of  hyster- 
ical women.  A  systematic  rest  cure  will  be  found  most  advantageous,  and 
if  a  milk  diet  is  not  well  borne  the  patient  may  he  fed  exclusively  on  e^ 
albumen.  The  condition  seems  to  be  associated  in  some  cases  with  in- 
creased peristalsis,  and  in  such  the  bromides  may  do  good,  or  preparationa 
of  opium  may  be  necessary.  There  are  instances  which  prove  most  obsti- 
nate and  resist  all  forms  of  treatment,  and  the  patient  may  be  greatly  re- 
duced.    A  change  of  air  and  surroundings  may  do  more  than  medicines. 

In  a  large  group  of  the  chronic  diarrhtEas  the  mischief  is  seated  in  the 
colon  and  is  due  to  ulceration.  Medicines  by  the  mouth  are  here  of  little 
value.  The  stools  should  be  carefully  watched  and  a  diet  arranged  which 
shall  leave  the  smallest  possible  residue.  Boiled  or  peptonized  milk  may 
be  given,  but  the  stools  should  be  examined  to  see  whether  there  is  an 
excess  of  fond  or  of  curds.  Meat  is,  8B  a  rule,  badly  borne  in  these  cases. 
The  diarrhoea  is  best  treated  by  enemata.  The  starch  and  laudanum  should 
be  tried,  but  when  ulceration  is  present  it  is  better  to  use  astringent  injec- 
tions. From  3  to  4  pints  of  warm  water,  containing  from  half  a  drachm 
to  a  drachm  of  nitrate  of  silver,  may  be  used.  In  the  chronic  diar- 
rhoea which  follows  dysentery  this  is  particularly  advantageous.  In  giving 
large  injections  the  patient  should  be  in  the  dorsal  position,  with  the  hips 
elevated,  and  it  is  best  to  allow  the  injection  to  flow  in  gradually  from  a 
siphon  hag.  In  this  way  the  entire  colon  can  be  irrigated  and  the  patient 
can  retain  the  injection  for^  some  time.  The  silver  injections  may  be  very 
painful,  but  they  are  invaluable  in  all  forms  of  ulcerative  colitis.  Acetate 
of  lead,  boracic  acid,  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  salicylic  acid 
may  be  used  in  1-per-cent  solutions. 

In  the  intense  forma  of  choleraic  diarrhcea  in  adults  associated  with 
constant  vomiting  and  frequent  watery  discharges  the  patient  should  be 
given  at  once  a  hypodermic  ot  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphia,  which  should 
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he  repeated  in  an  hour  if  the  pains  return  or  the  purging  persists.  This 
gives  prompt  relief,  and  is  often  the  only  medicine  needed  in  the  attack. 
The  patient  should  be  giyen  atimulanta,  and,  when  the  vomiting  is  allayed 
by  suitable  remedieB,  email  quantities  of  milk  and  lime  water. 

(c)  The  Diarrhaea  of  GMldim. — Hygienic  managemetit  is  of  the  first 
importance.  The  effect  of  a  change  from  the  hot,  stifling  atmosphere  of  a 
town  to  the  mountains  or  the  eea  iB  often  seen  at  once  in  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  stools  and  a  rapid  improvement  in  the  physical  condition. 
Even  in  cities  much  may  be  done  by  pending  the  child  into  the  parks  or 
for  daily  excursions  on  the  water.  However  extreme  the  condition,  fresh 
air  is  indicated.  The  child  should  not  be  too  thickly  clad.  Many  mothers^ 
even  in  the  warm  weather,  clothe  their  children  too  heavily.  Bathing  is 
of  value  in  infantile  diarrhffia,  and  when  the  fever  risea  above  103,5°  the 
child  should  be  placed  in  a  warm  bath,  the  temperature  of  which  may  be 
gradually  reduced,  or  the  child  is  kept  in  the  bath  for  twenty  minutes,  by 
'which  time  the  water  is  sufficiently  cooled.  Much  relief  is  obtained  by 
the  application  of  ice-cold  cloths  or  of  the  ice-cap  to  the  head.  Irrigation 
of  the  colon  with  ice-eold  water  is  sometimes  favorable,  but  it  has  not  the 
advantage  of  the  general  bath,  the  beneficial  effect  of  which  is  seen,  not  only 
in  the  reduction  of  the  temperature,  but  in  a  general  stimulation  of  the 
nervous  system  of  the  child. 

Dieleiic  Trealment. ^-Id  the  case  of  a  hand-fed  child  it  is  important,  if 
possible,  to  get  a  wet-nurse.     While  fever  is  present,  digestion  is  sure  to  be 

■  much  disturbed,  and  the  amount  of  food  should  be  restricted.  If  water 
or  barley  water  be  given  the  child  will  not  feel  the  deprivation  of  food  so 
much.  When  the  vomiting  is  incessant  it  is  much  better  not  to  attempt 
to  give  milk  or  other  articles  of  food,  but  let  the  child  take  the  water  when- 

'  ever  it  will. 

In  the  dyspeptic  diarrhceae  of  infants,  practically  the  whole  treatment 
is  a  matter  of  artificial  feeding,  and  there  is  no  subject  in  medicine  on 

■  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  lay  down  satisfactory  rules.  The  studies  of 
'  Rotch  on  modified  milk  have  revolutionized  the  artificial  feeding  of  infants, 

and  the  establishment  of  the  Walker-Gordon  laboratories  in  various  cities 
'  has  been  a  great  boon  to  the  public  and  the  profession.  \o  doubt  within 
a  few  years  the  study  of  the  bacterial  processes  going  on  in  the  intestines 
of  the  child  will  give  us  most  important  suggestions.  From  his  observa- 
tions Escherich  lays  dorni  the  following  rules,  recognizing  two  well-defined 
*  forms  of  intestinal  fermentation — the  acid  and  the  alkaline:  If  there  is 
'  much  decomposition,  with  foul,  offensive  stools,  the  albuminous  articles 
should  be  withheld  from  the  diet  and  the  carbohydrates  given,  such  as  dex- 
trin foods,  sugar,  and  milk,  which,  on  account  of  its  sugar,  ranks  with  the 
carbohydrates.  If  there  is  acid  fermentation,  with  sour  bnt  not  fetid  stools, 
an  albuminous  diet  is  given,  stich  as  broths  and  egg  albumen.  It  is, 
"however,  by  no  means  certain  whether  the  reaction  of  the  stools,  npon 
which  this  author  relics,  is  a  sufficient  test  of  the  nature  of  the  intestinal 
'  fermentation.     In  the  dyspeptic  diarrhoeas  of  artificially  fed  infants  it  is 

■  best,  as  a  rule,  to  withhold  milk  and  to  feed  the  child,  for  the  time  at  least, 
on  egg  albumen,  broths,  and  beef  juices.     To  prepare  the  egf  dlbnmOi,  tke 
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whites  of  two  or  three  eggs  may  be  Btirred  in  a  pint  of  water  and  a  tea- 
apoooful  of  brandy  and  a  little  salt  mixed  with  it.  The  child  will  usually 
take  this  freely,  and  it  is  both  stimulating  and  nourishing.  It  is  some- 
times remarkat>le  with  what  rapidity  a  child  which  has  been  fed  on  artificial 
food  and  milk  will  pick  up  and  improve  on  this  diet  alone.  Beef-juice  is 
obtained  by  pressing  with  a  lemon-squeezer  fresh  steak,  previously  minced 
and  either  uncooked  or  slightly  broiled.  This  may  be  given  alternately 
with  the  egg  albumen  or  it  may  be  given  alone.  Mutton  or  chicken  broth 
will  be  found  equally  serviceable,  but  it  is  prepared  with  greater  difficulty 
and  contains  more  fat.  In  the  preparation,  a  pound  of  mutton,  chicken,  or 
beef,  carefully  freed  from  fat,  is  minced  and  placed  in  a  pint  of  cold  water 
and  allowed  to  stand  in  a  glass  jar  on  ice  for  three  or  four  hours.  It  should 
then  be  cooked  over  a  slow  fire  for  at  least  three  hours,  and,  after  being 
strained,  allowed  to  cool;  the  fat  is  then  skimmed  oS  and  sufficient  salt 
added;  it  may  then  be  given  either  warm  or  cold.  These  naturally  prepared 
albumin  foods  are  very  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  various  artificial  sub- 
stances. There  is  no  form  of  nourishment  so  readily  assimilated  and  apt  to 
cause  so  little  disturbance  as  egg  albumen  or  the  simple  beef  juices.  The 
child  should  be  fed  every  two  hours,  and  in  the  intervals  water  may  be  freely 
given.  It  cannot  be  expected  that,  with  the  digestion  seriously  impaired, 
as  much  food  can  be  taken  as  in  health,  and  in  many  instances  we  see  the 
diarrhcea  aggravated  by  persistent  over  feeding.  When  the  child's  stomach 
is  quieted  and  the  djarrhtea  checked  there  may  be  a  gradual  return  to  the 
milk  diet.  The  milk  should  be  sterilized,  and  in  institutions  and  in  cities 
this  simple  prophylactic  measure  is  of  the  very  first  importance  and  is 
readily  carried  out  by  means  of  the  Arnold  steam  sterilizer.  The  milk 
should  be  at  first  freely  diluted — four  parts  of  water  to  one  of  milk,  which 
ia  perhaps  the  preferable  way — or  it  may  be  peptonized.  The  stools  should 
be  ejiamined  daily,  as  important  indications  may  be  obtained  from  them. 
Milk-whey  and  forms  of  fermented  milk  are  sometimes  useful  and  may  be 
employed  when  the  stomach  is  very  irritable.  These  general  directions  as 
to  food  also  hold  good  in  cholera  infantum. 

Medicinal  Treatment. — The  first  indication  in  the  dyspeptic  diarrhcea 
of  children  is  to  get  rid  of  the  decomposing  matter  in  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines. The  diarrhoea  and  vomiting  partially  effect  this,  but  it  may  be 
more  thoroughly  accomplished,  so  far  as  the  stomach  is  concerned,  by  irri- 
gation. It  may  seem  a  harsh  procedure  in  the  case  of  young  infants,  but  in 
reality,  with  a  large-sized  soft-rubber  catheter,  it  is  practised  without  any 
difficulty.  By  means  of  a  funnel,  lukewarm  water  is  allowed  to  pass  in  and 
out  until  it  comes  away  quite  clear,  I  can  speak  in  the  very  warmest  man- 
ner of  the  good  results  obtained  by  this  simple  procedure  in  cases  of  the 
most  obstinate  gastro-intestinal  catarrh  in  children.  In  most  cases  the 
warm  water  is  sufficient.  In  some  hands  this  method  has  probably  been 
carried  to  excess,  but  that  does  not  detract  from  its  great  value  in  suitable 
cases.  To  remove  the  fermenting  substances  from  the  intestines,  doses  of 
calomel  or  gray  powder  may  be  administered.  The  castor  oil  is  equally 
efficacious,  but  is  more  apt  to  be  vomited.  Irrigation  of  the  large  bowel  is 
useful,  and  not  only  thoroughly  removes  fermenting  substances,  but  cleanses 
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the  mucosa.  The  child  should  be  placed  on  the  back  with  the  hipe  ele- 
vated. A  flexible  catheter  is  passed  for  from  6  to  8  inches  and  from 
a  pint  to  2  pints  of  water  allowed  to  flow  in  from  a  fountain  syringe. 
A  pint  will  thoroughly  irrigate  the  colon  of  a  child  of  eii  months  and  a 
quart  that  of  a  child  of  two  years.  The  water  may  be  lukewarm,  but  when 
there  is  high  fevor  ice-cold  water  may  be  used.  In  cases  of  entero-colitie 
there  may  be  injections  with  borax,  a  drachm  to  the  pint,  or  dilute  nitrate 
of  silver,  which  may  be  either  given  in  large  injections,  as  in  the  adult,  or 
in  quantities  of  3  or  4  ounces  with  3  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  oimce. 
These  often  cause  very  great  pain,  and  it  is  well  in  such  cases  to  follow  the 
silver  injection  with  irrigations  of  salt  solution,  a  drachm  to  a  pint. 

We  are  still  without  a  reliable  intestinal  antiseptic.  Neither  naphtha- 
lin,  salol,  resorcin,  the  salicylates,  nor  mercury  meets  the  indications.  As 
in  the  diarrhota  of  adults,  bismuth  in  large  doses  is  often  very  effective, 
but  practitioners  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  it  in  doses  which  are  quite  in- 
sufficient. To  be  of  any  service  it  must  be  used  in  large  doses,  so  that  an 
infant  a  year  old  will  take  as  much  as  2  drachms  in  the  day.  The  gray 
powder  has  long  been  a  favorite  in  this  condition  and  may  be  given  in 
half-grain  doses  every  hour.  It  is  pcrhafis  preferable  to  calomel,  which 
may  be  used  in  small  doses  of  from  one  tenth  to  one  fourth  of  a  grain  every 
hour  at  the  onset  of  the  trouble.  The  sodium  salicylate  {in  doses  of  2  or 
3  grains  every  two  hours  to  a  child  a  year  old)  has  been  recommended. 

In  cholera  infantum  serious  symptoms  nmy  develop  with  great  rapidity, 
and  here  the  incessant  vomiting  and  the  frequent  purging  render  the  ad- 
ministration of  remedies  extremely  difficult.  Irrigation  of  the  stomach 
and  large  bowel  ia  of  great  service,  and  when  the  fever  is  high  ice-water 
injections  may  be  used  or  a  graduated  bath.  As  in  the  acute  choleraic 
diarrhoea  of  adults,  morphia  hypodermically  is  the  remedy  which  gives 
greatest  relief,  and  in  the  conditions  of  extreme  vomiting  and  purging,  with 
restlessness  and  collapse  symptoms,  this  drug  alone  cmnwands  the  situation. 
A  child  of  one  year  may  be  given  from  T-Jy  to  ^  of  a  grain,  to  be  repeated 
in  an  hour,  and  again  if  not  better.  When  the  vomiting  is  allayed,  at- 
tempts may  be  made  to  give  gray  powder  in  half-grain  doses  with  -^ 
of  Dover's  powder.  Starch  (j  ij)  and  laudanum  (ni  ij-iij)  injections,  if  re- 
tained, are  soothing  and  bene&cial.  The  combination  of  bismuth  with 
Dover's  powder  will  also  be  found  beneficial.  No  attempt  should  be  made 
to  give  food.  Water  may  be  allowed  freely,  even  when  ejected  at  once  by 
vomiting.  Small  doses  of  brandy  or  champagne,  frequently  repeated  and 
given  cold,  are  sometimes  retained.  When  the  collapse  is  extreme,  hypo- 
dermic injections  of  1-per-cent  saline  solution  may  be  used  as  recommended 
in  Asiatic  cholera,  and  hypodermic  injections  of  ether  and  brandy  may  be 
tried.  The  convalescence  requires  very  careful  management,  as  many  cases 
pass  on  into  the  condition  of  cntero-colitis.  When  the  intense  symptoms 
have  subsided,  the  food  should  be  gradually  given,  beginning  with  tea- 
spoonful  doses  of  egg  albumen  or  beef-juice.  It  is  best  to  withhold  milk 
for  several  days,  and  when  used  it  should  be  at  first  completely  peptonized 
or  diluted  with  gruel.  A  teaspoonful  of  raw,  scraped  meat  ttiree  or  four 
times  a  day  is  often  well  borne. 
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II.    APPENDICITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  Termiform  appendis  is  the  most  important  of  acute 
inteatinal  diBorders.  Formerly  the  "  iliac  phlegmon  "  was  thought  to  be 
due  to  disease  of  the  CBicum—-typhlilis — and  of  the  peritonieum  covering 
it — perityphlilis;  but  we  now  know  that  with  rare  exceptions  the  ctecum 
itaelf  is  not  aifected,  and  even  the  condition  formerly  described  as  stercoral 
typhlitis  is  in  reality  appendicitis.  The  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
appendicitis  is  due  largely  to  the  work  of  the  American  physicians  and  sur- 
geons— to  Pepper,  who  described  in  1883  the  relapsing  form;  to  Fitz, 
whose  eshaustive  article  in  1886  served  to  put  the  whole  question  on  a 
rational  basis;  to  Wlllard  Parker,  who  was  the  first  to  advocate  early  oper- 
ation; and  to  Sands,  Bull,  McBurney,  Weir,  Morton,  Keen,  Senn,  J.  Wil- 
liam White,  Deaver,  and  others,  who  have  done  so  much  to  improve  the  op- 
erative measures  for  its  relief.  Treves,  of  London,  has  been  foremost  in 
advocating  the  proper  surgical  treatment  of  the  disease.  The  interest  at- 
tached to  the  subject  is  manifest  from  the  appearance  within  a  few  yeai^.of 
a  number  of  special  monographs  by  Kelynack,  Talamon,  Fowler,  Sonnen- 
berg,  Hawkins,  Deaver,  and  Mynter. 

Anatomy.— The  appendix  veriformis  ie  a  functionless  relic  of  a  large 
ancestral  caecum.  It  measures  usually  about  3  inches  in  length,  but 
it  may  be  scarcely  an  inch.  The  diameter  is  about  one  fourth  of  an  inch. 
In  a  majority  of  instances  it  has  a  triangular-shaped  meso-appendis,  usually 
shorter  than  the  tube,  which  thus  becomes  a  little  curled  or  bent  upon 
itself.  There  is  often  a  small  lymph-gland  just  at  the  root  of  its  mesentery. 
The  position  of  the  appendix  is  very  variable.  The  most  common  direc- 
tion it  aaaumes  is  upward  and  inward,  the  tip  pointing  toward  the  spleen. 
The  position  next  in  frequency  is  behind  the  ciecum,  and  next  passing  over 
the  pelvic  brim.  It  may  be  met  with,  however,  in  almost  every  region  of 
the  abdomen,  and  adherent  to  almost  every  organ  in  it.  I  have  seen  it  in 
close  contact  with  the  bladder,  adherent  to  one  ovary  and  the  broad  liga- 
ment; in  the  central  portion  of  the  abdomen  close  to  the  navel;  in  contact 
with  the  gall-bladder,  passing  out  at  right  angles  and  adherent  to  the  sig- 
moid flexure  to  the  left  of  the  middle  line  of  the  abdomen;  and  in  one  case 
it  entered  with  the  csecum  the  inguinal  canal,  curved  upon  itself,  re-entered 
the  abdomen,  and  was  adherent  to  the  wall  of  an  abscess  cavity  just  to  the 
right  of  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum.  The  structure  of  the  appendix  is 
almost  identical  with  that  of  the  ciecum;  it  is  particulariy  rich  in  lymphoid 
tissue.  The  blood  supply  is  derived  from  a  small  artery  which  passes 
alonff  the  free  edge  of  its  mesentery. 

Morbid  Anatomy  and  Etlolt^y. — The  following  are  the  most 
common  morbid  conditions: 

(a)  FebooI  Conoratlone. — The  lumen  of  the  appendix  may  contain  a 
mould  of  feces,  which  can  readily  be  squeezed  out.  Even  while  soft  the 
contents  of  the  tube  may  be  moulded  in  two  or  three  sections  with  rounded 
ends.  Concretions — enteroliths,  coproliths — are  also  common.  TTie  mode 
of  formation  is  not  very  clear.     Possibly,  as  with  gall-stones,  the  micFo- 
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organiBins  may  have  a  favoring  influence.  Of  700  cases  of  foreign  bodies 
there  were  46  per  cent  of  facal  concretions  {J.  F.  Mitchell,  J,  H.  H.  Bul- 
letin, vol.  x).  The  enteroliths  often  resemble  in  shape  date-stones.  The 
importance  of  these  concretions  is  shown  by  the  great  frequency  with  which 
they  are  found  in  all  acute  inflammations  of  the  appendix. 

(J)  Foreign  Bodiea. — Of  1,400  cases  of  appendicitis  collected  by  J.  F. 
Mitchell  these  were  present  in  seven  per  cent;  in  38  cases  pins  were 
found.  Only  two  instances  came  under  my  observation  in  ten  years'' 
pathological  work  in  Montreal;  in  one  there  were  eight  snipe-shot  and 
in  another  five  apple-pips.  The  stones  and  seeds  of  various  fruits,  and 
bits  of  bone,  have  also  been  found.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
some  of  the  concretions  bear  a  very  striking  resemblance  to  cherry  and 
date  stones. 

(c)  ObUterative  Appendioitis.— The  entire  tube  is  thickened,  the  peri- 
toneal surface  smooth  or  injected,  and  either  with  adhesions  from  slight 
circumscribed  peritonitis,  or  perfectly  free.  The  mucosa  may  show  noth- 
ing more  than  a  shedding  of  epithelium  with  iotiltration  of  leucocytes  in 
the  submucosa,  while  in  more  chronic  cases  there  is  almost  complete  den- 
udation of  the  mucosa,  which  is  replaced  by  granulation  tissue.  The  mus- 
cular coats  are  thickened  throughout,  and  the  entire  tube  is  firm  and  stiff, 
as  if  in  a  state  of  erection.  When  laid  open  longitudinally  it  at  once  as- 
sumes a  rolled  form  in  the  reverse  direction. 

The  term  catarrhal,  which  has  been  applied  to  this  condition,  is  scarcely 
appropriate,  sinc^  the  changes  are  diffuse  throughout  the  whole  tube.  In 
the  majority  of  instances  the  term  appendicitis  ohlitfrans,  used  by  Senn, 
is  in  reality  more  appropriAte.  As  Hawkins  remarks,  this  condition  is 
probably  a  fertile  source  of  local  peritonitis,  and  one  may  see  in  this  stage 
fresh  adhesions  on  the  peritoneal  surface  or  more  extensive  circumscribed 
peritonitis.  It  may,  however,  be,  as  he  says,  the  precursor  of  complete  im- 
munity from  such  attacks.  "  For  if  by  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding 
'  parts  the  opposed  granulating  surfaces  are  brought  into  contact,  and  if  the 
whole  organ  remains  at  rest,  union  may  take  place,  and  the  appendix  as  a 
source  of  disease  then  ceases  to  exist.  In  other  cases  obliteration  of  the 
lumen  cannot  take  place  on  account  of  the  rigid  incollapsible  character  of 
the  walls,  and  it  is  this  condition  of  chronic  appendicitis  which  may  lead 
to  recurrences  of  attacks  of  colic  and  local  symptoms  in  the  right  iliac 
fossa." 

McBumey  lays  great  stress  upon  the  narrowing  of  the  lumen  as  pre- 
venting normal  drainage  of  the  tube  and  establishing  conditions  favorable 
for  the  development  of  septic  processes. 

Obliterative  appendicitis  is  met  with  in  about  2  per  cent  of  all  sub- 
jects. When  the  stricture  occurs  at  the  cffical  end  of  the  tube  the  Inmen 
may  become  greatly  dilated,  forming  a  cystic  appendix  which  may  reach 
the  size  of  the  thumb,  or  even  that  of  an  ordinary  sausage.  The  con- 
tents of  the  cyst  are  either  clear  fluid  or  pus.  Ulceration  and  perforation 
are  very  apt  to  occur.  Obliterative  appendicitis  may  go  on  as  an  ordinary 
involution  pToeess  without  causing  any  symptoms,  but  in  many  instances 
there  are  attacks  of  pain — appendicular  colic;  in  others,  exacerbatiom  of 
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ferer  with  pain  and  Bwelling;  while  in  others  again  ulceration  and  perfora- 
tion may  take  place. 

(d)  UloeratlTS  Appendioitia. — Local  ulceration  in  the  appendix  is  met 
with  as  a  result  of  the  presence  of  concretions  or  of  foreign  bodies,  or  as 
the  result  of  the  action  of  certain  micro-organienia,  either  those  normally 
inhabiting  the  esecum  or,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  typhoid  and 
tubercle  bacilli.  Ftecal  concretions  and  foreign  bodies  are  met  with  in  the 
appendix  without  apparently  causing  the  slightest  abrasion  of  its  mucosa. 
In  other  cases  the  enterolith  has  caused  atrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane 
with  which  it  is  in  contact.  In  other  cases  again,  the  concretion  or  foreign 
body  may  be  pocketed  in  an  ulcer  at  the  tip  of  the  appendix,  from  which 
it  may  be  shelled  out.  These  conditions  may  be  present  without  adhe- 
sions and  without  reddening  of  the  serous  surface,  but  one  not  infrequently 
sees  thickening  of  the  peritonteum  with  adhesions  to  the  adjacent  parts  in 
ulcerative  appendicitis. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  appendix  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  Tllceration 
in  typhoid  fever  is  also  frequently  met  with;  in  a  series  of  80  autopsies 
there  were  3  instances  of  perforation  of  the  appendix  by  a  typhoid  ulcer. 
An  actinomycotic  ulcer  has  also  been  described. 

(e)  NhtobIs  and  SLoaghing:  of  tlie  Appendix— Aoute  InfectlTe  Appendl- 
oltiS. — Following  upon  the  conditions  described  under  (c)  and  {d),  necrosis 
and  sloughing  may  take  place  either  in  a  limited  portion  of  the  appendix 
with  perforation,  or  en  masse  without  perforation,  in  both  cases  leading  to 
the  moat  intense  peritonitis,  localized  or  general.  Most  commonly  the  gan- 
grene is  localized  to  one  spot,  either  at  the  tip  or  in  some  portion  of  the 
tube.  Usually  the  wgau  is  swollen;  the  color  may  be  reddish  brown,  black, 
or  greenish  yellow.  Necrosis  may  occur  en  masse,  and  the  entire  appendix 
may  indeed  slough  off  from  the  ciecum  and  lie  free  in  an  abscess  cavity. 
In  one  remarkable  case  operated  upon  by  my  colleague,  Halsted,  the  appen- 
dix, between  4  and  5  inches  in  length,  was  shrunken,  blackish  brown  In 
color,  sphacelated  throughout,  and  looked  like  a  desiccated  earthworm. 

These  active  processes  leading  to  ulceration  and  necrosis  are  due  to  the 
action  'of  micro-organisms,  and  much  work  has  been  done  to  determine 
their  character.  Hodenpyl  showed  that  the  bacilltifi  coli  communis  was 
present  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  of  appendicitis.  In  Gl  cases  of 
peritoneal  inflammation  consequent  upon  disease  of  the  appendix  the  ba- 
cillus coli  communis  was  found  in  57,  and  in  50  of  these  it  was  the  only 
organism  present.  The  streptococcus  pyogenes  and  the  staphylococcus 
pyogenes  aureus,  the  proteua  and  bacillus  pyocyaneus  have  also  been  found. 
The  streptococcus  infection  is  the  most  virulent.  Probably  too  much  stress 
has  been  laid  upon  the  bacillus  coli  communis  as  a  cause  of  infective  pro- 
cesses in  and  about  the  appendix.  In  many  cases,  with  slight  fresh  adhe- 
sion and  a  little  sero-fibrin,  the  cultures  are  negative.  As  Welch  remarks, 
"There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  highly  resistant  colon  bacillus  may 
survive,  in  an  inflamed  part  after  the  primary  organism  which  started  the 
trouble  has  died  out,  or  has  been  crowded  out  by  the  invader."  The  prone- 
ne88  of  the  appendix  to  infective  inflammation  of  this  sort  lies  "in  that 
subtle  structure  which  determines  the  degree  of  resistance  of  a  tissue  to  dis* 
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case.  One  man  differs  from  another  in  his  power  of  resistance;  the  more 
degenerate  the  man  the  leas  resistance  can  he  exert.  In  like  manner,  one 
organ  in  a  man  differs  from  another.  And  in  the  appendix  we  are  dealing 
with  an  organ  which  is  degenerate  and  functionlesa  from  first  to  last,  and 
its  scanty  power  of  resistance  to  bacterial  invasion  is  but  another  way  of 
expressing  this  fact  "  (Hawkins). 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  meso-appendix 
and  the  adjacent  peritoneal  folds  are  such  that  distention  of  the  ciecum, 
or  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  iletim,  may  cause  dragging  with  torsion  and  in- 
terfere seriously  with  the  blood  supply  of  the  tube.  The  swelling  of  the 
mucosa  so  induced  may  be  an  important  factor  in  the  infection  of  its  tissues. 

For  the  best  recent  study  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  appendicitis  the 
student  is  referred  to  A.  0.  J.  Kelly's  section  in  the  second  edition  of 
Doaver's  work. 

Immediate  Elfoots  of  the  Perfoiatioii.  (a)  Amite  General  Peritonitis.— 
If  the  appendix  is  free,  without  adhesions,  the  perforation  may  lead  at  once 
to  a  widespread  peritonitis.  The  inflammation  varies  much  in  virulence, 
depending  apparently  upon  the  infecting  orgapism.  The  worst  cases  are 
those  in  which  the  streptococcus  pyogenes  is  present.  A  general  peritonitis 
is  more  common  in  the  acute  infective  appendicitis  than  in  the  other  forms. 
It  probably  restdts  less  frequently  from  direct  perforation,  or  sloughing  of 
the  appendix,  than  from  extension  of  inflammation  from  a  local  pcri-ap- 
pendicular  abscess. 

(6)  IiOOallzed  Peritonitla,  witJl  AbBoese. — Perforation  leads  usually  to 
the  formation  of  a  circumscribed  intra- peritoneal  abscess  cavity,  which 
varies  in  situation  with  the  position  of  the  appendi;^  and  in  size  from  a 
walnut  to  a  cocoanut.  Perhaps  the  most  common  situation  is  on  the  psoas 
muscle,  just  at  the  angle  between  the  ileum  and  the  ciecum.  The  perfo- 
rated appendix,  however,  may  be  within  the  pelvis,  or  upon  the  promontory 
of  the  sacrum,  or  lie  between  the  coils  of  small  bowel  in  the  neighboi'hood 
of  the  umbilicus.  A  common  situation  for  the  large  circumscribed  intra- 
peritoneal abscess  ia  in  the  iliac  region  midway  between  the  navel  and  the 
anterior  superior  spine.  Perforation,  adhesive  peritonitis,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  a  localized  abscess  may  proceed  without  causing  any  serious  symp- 
toms, and  the  condition  may  be  found  when  death  has  resulted  from  acci- 
dent or  from  some  intercurrent  affection.  The  contents  of  the  abscess 
may  be  a  grayish  yellow,  thick  pus,  usually  with  a  strong  fiecal  odor;  but 
in  the  old,  limited,  small  abBcesses  it  is  usually  dark  gray  in  color,  and  hor- 
ribly offensive.  The  appendix  may  be  found  free  in  the  localized  abscess; 
in  other  instances  it  is  so  covered  with  pus  and  inflammatory  exudate  that 
it  is  impossible  to  find  it.  While  in  a  majority  of  all  instances  the  abscess 
cavity,  even  when  large,  is  intra-peritoncal,  there  may  be — 

(c)  ExtenBive  Extra-Peritoneal  Suppnration. — When  an  appendix  perfo- 
rates, it  lies,  of  course,  in  immediate  contact  with  the  peritonteum:  if  on 
the  iliac  fascia,  or  the  wall  of  the  pelvis,  or  behind  the  ciecnm,  the  adhesion 
may  take  place  in  such  a  way  that  the  perforation  occurs  into  the  retro- 
peritoneal tissue.  In  these  days  of  operation  we  do  not  so  often  see  the  ex- 
tensive retro-peritoneal  abscesses  due  to  appendix  disease.  The  pus  may 
pass  beneath  the  iliac  fascia  and  appear  at  Poiipart's  ligament,  in  which 
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situation  external  perforation  may  occur  and  recovery  take  place.  The 
pua  may  be  chiefly  in  the  retro-peritoneal  tiesue  in  the  flank,  forming  a 
large  peri  nephritic  abseeas.  In  a  case  tinder  the  care  of  Gardner,  of  Mont- 
real, an  enorraouH  abacesa  cavity  developed  in  this  eitiiation,  which  con- 
tained air,  pushed  up  the  diaphragm  nearly  to  the  second  rib,  and  produced 
the  Bymptoma  of  pneumothorax.  Perforation  of  the  pleura  may  occur  in 
these  casea,  forming  a  fseeal  pleural  fletula.  The  pus  may  extend  along 
the  psoas  muscle  and  may  perforate  the  hip  joint,  or  pass  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  rectum,  or  produce  multiple  abscesses  of  the  scrotum;  or,  pass- 
ing through  the  obturator  foramen,  form  a  large  gluteal  abscess.  Both  the 
intra-  and  extra-peritoneal  appendix  abscess  may  perforate  into  the  bladder 
or  into  the  bowel,  and  recovery  may  follow,  though  there  is  greater  danger 
in  perforation  into  the  latter.  The  appendix  has  been  discharged  per 
anum. 

Remote  Effects. — The  remote  effects  of  perforative  appendicitis  are  in- 
teresting. Utemorrhage  may  occur.  In  one  of  my  eases  the  appendix  was 
adherent  to  the  promontory  of  the  sacmm,  and  the  abscess  cavity  had  per- 
forated in  two  places  into  the  ileum.  Death  resulted  from  profuse  hemor- 
rhage. Cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  internal  iliac  artery  or  the  deep 
circumflex  iliac  artery  has  been  opened.  Suppurative  pylephiebitis  may 
result  from  inflammation  of  the  mesenteric  veins  near  the  perforated  ap- 
pendix. Two  instances  of  it  have  come  under  my  notice;  in  one  there 
was  a  small  localized  abscess  which  had  resulted  from  the  perforation  of  a 
typhoid  ulcer  of  the  appendix.  In  the  other  case,  which  I  saw  with  Ma- 
chell,  of  Toronto,  the  symptoms  were  those  of  septictemia  and  of  suppura- 
tion of  the  liver.  The  abscess  of  the  appendix  was  smalt  and  had  not  pro- 
duced symptoms.  In  the  healing  of  extensive  inflammation  about  the  mar- 
gin of  the  pelvis  the  iliac  veins  may  be  greatly  compressed,  and  one  of  my 
patients  had  for  months  cedema  of  the  right  leg,  which  is  now  permanently 
enlarged. 

The  appendix  may  perforate  in  a  hernial  sac.  Several  instances  of  this 
have  been  recorded.  In  a  case  which  eame  under  my  care  at  the  Uni- 
versity Hospital,  Philadelphia,  there  was  a  hernia  of  the  cfccum  in  the 
inguinal  canal.  The  proximal  orifice  of  the  appendix  was  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  hernia  in  the  inguinal  canal.  The  tube  then  curved  upon  itself, 
passed  into  the  abdomen,  and  the  terminal  three  fourths  of  an  inch  had 
sloughed  in  a  small  circumscribed  sac  situated  close  to  the  promontory  of 
the  sacrum. 

The  following  additional  facts  may  be  mentioned,  bearing  on  the  eti- 
ology: 

Agi. — Appendicitis  is  a  disease  of  young  persons.  According  to  Fitz'a 
statistics,  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  cases  occur  before  the  twentieth 
year;  according  to  Einhom's,  60  per  cent  between  the  sixteenth  Hurt  thir- 
tieth years.  It  has  been  met  with  as  early  as  the  seventh  week,  but  it  is 
rarely  seen  prior  to  the  third  year. 

Sex. — It  is  much  more  common  in  males  than  in  females,  80  per  cent 
of  the  former  in  the  table  of  Fitz.  In  Hawkins'  series,  1(51  were  males 
and  63  females.     Contrary  to  the  general  experience,  the  Munich  ligares 
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given  by  Einhom  indicate  a  relatively  greater  number  of  women  at- 
tacked, 

OcenpatJon.— Persons  whose  work  necessitates  the  lifting  of  heavy 
weights  seem  more  prone  to  the  disease.  Trauma  plays  a  very  definite  role, 
and  in  a  number  of  cases  the  symptoms  have  followed  very  closely  a  fall  or 
a  blow. 

IndiscretionE  in  diet  are  very  prone  to  bring  on  an  attack,  particularly 
in  the  recurring  form  of  the  disease,  in  which  pain  in  the  appendix  region 
not  infrequently  follows  the  eating  of  indigestible  articles  of  food.  1  have 
been  impressed,  too,  with  the  number  of  cases  in  boys  in  which  there  has 
been  a  history  of  gorging  witli  peanuts. 

Symptoms. — In  a  large  proportion  of  all  caseB  of  acute  appendicitis 
the  following  symptoms  are  present:  (1)  Sudden  pain  in  the  abdomen,  usu- 
ally referred  to  the  right  iliac  fossa;  (2)  fever,  often  of  moderate  grade; 
(3)  gastro-intestinal  disturbance — nausea,  vomiting,  and  frequently  consti- 
pation; (4)  tenderness  or  pain  on  pressure  in  the  appendix  region. 

Such  a  group  of  symptoms  in  a  young  person,  particularly  following  an 
indiscretion  in  diet  or  an  injury  or  strain,  in  the  absence  of  signs  of  hernia, 
indicate  the  existence  of  appendicitis;  they  do  not  suggest  in  any  way  the 
nature  of  the  lesion,  whether  obliterative,  ulcerative,  or  an  acute  necrotic 
appendicitis.  We  may  first  consider  more  fully  these  general  symptoms  of 
the  disease. 

Pain. — A  sudden,  violent  pain  in  the  abdomen  is,  according  to  Fitz, 
the  most  constant,  firet,  decided  symptom  of  perforating  inflammation  of 
the  appendix,  and  occurred  in  84  per  cent  of  the  cases  analyzed  hy  him. 
In  fully  half  of  the  cases  it  is  localized  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  but 
it  may  be  central,  diffuse,  or  indeed  in  almost  any  region  of  the  abdo- 
men. Even  in  the  cases  in  which  the  pain  is  at  first  not  in  the  appendix 
region,  it  is  usually  felt  here  within  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours.  It 
may  extend  toward  the  perinceum  or  testicle.  It  ia  sometimes  very  sharp 
and  colic-like,  and  cases  have  been  miBtaken  for  nephritic  or  for  biliary 
colic.  Some  patients  speak  of  it  as  a  sharp,  intense  pain — gerous-mem- 
brane  pain;  others  as  a  dull  ache — connective-tissue  pain.  While  a  very 
valuable  symptom,  pain  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  misleading. 
Some  of  the  forms  of  recurring  pain  in  the  appendix  region  Talamon 
has  called  appendicular  colic.  The  condition  is  believed  to  be  due  to 
partial  occlusion  of  the  lumen,  leading  to  violent  and  irregular  peristal- 
tic action  of  the  circular  and  longitudinal  mnscles  in  the  expulsion  of  the 

Fever. — A  rise  in  the  temperature  follows  rapidly  npon  the  pain,  and  is. 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  symptoms  of  the  early  stage  of  appendi- 
citis. An  initial  chill  is  very  rare.  The  fever  may  be  moderate,  from 
100°  to  108°;  sometimes  in  children  at  the  very  outset  the  thermometer 
may  register  above  103.5°.  The  thermometer  is  one  of  the  most  trust- 
worthy guides  in  the  diagnosis  of  acute  appendicitis.  Appendicular  eolic 
of  great  severity  may  occur  without  fever.  When  a  localized  abscess  has 
formed,  and  in  some  very  virulent  cases  of  general  peritonitis,  the  tempera- 
ture may  be  normal,  but  at  this  stage  there  are  other  symptoms  which  in- 
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dicate  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  The  pulse  is  quickened  in  proportion 
to  the  fever. 

Qastro-intostllial  Dlstorbanoe.— The  tongue  is  usually  furred  and  moist, 
seldom  dry.  Nausea  and  vomiting  are  symptoms  which  may  be  absent, 
but  which  are  commonly  present  in  the  acute  perforative  cases.  The  vom- 
iting rarely  persiats  beyond  the  second  day  in  favorable  cases.  Constipa- 
tion is  the  rule,  but  the  attack  may  set  in  with  diarrhoea,  particularly  in 
children. 

Looal  Si£;il8. — Inspection  of  the  abdomen  is  at  first  negative;  there  is  no 
distention,  and  the  iliac  fossse  look  alike.  On  palpation  there  are  usually 
from  the'  outset  two  important  signs — namely,  great  tension  of  the  right 
rectus  muscle,  and  tenderness  or  actual  pain  on  deep  pressure.  The  mus- 
cular rigidity  may  be  so  great  that  a  satisfactory  examination  cannot  be 
made  without  an  ansesthetic.  McBumey  has  called  attention  to  the  value, 
of  a  localized  point  of  tenderness  on  deep  pressure,  which  is  situated  at  the 
intersection  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  navel  to  the  anterior  superior  spine 
of  the  ilium,  with  a  second,  vertically  placed,  corresponding  to  the  outer 
edge  of  the  right  rectus  muscle.  Firm,  deep,  continuous  pressure  with 
one  finger  at  this  spot  causes  pain,  often  of  the  most  exquisite  character. 
In  addition  to  the  tenderness,  rigidity,  and  actual  pain  on  deep  pressure, 
there  is  to  be  felt,  in  a  majority  of  the  cases,  an  induration  or  swelling. 
In  some  cases  this  is  a  boggy,  ill-defined  mass  in  the  situation  of  the 
cecum;  more  commonly  the  swelling  is  circumscribed  and  definite,  situated 
in  the  iliac  fossa,  two  or  three  fingers'  breadth  above  Poupart's  ligament. 
Some  have  been  able  to  feel  and  roll  beneath  the  fingers  the  thickened  ap- 
pendix. The  later  the  case  comes  under  observation  the  greater  the  proba- 
bility of  the  existence  of  a  well-marked  tumor  mass.  It  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten that  there  may  be  neither  tumor  mass  nor  induration  to  be  felt  in 
some  of  the  most  intensely  virulent  cases  of  perforative  appendicitis. 

In  addition  may  be  mentioned  great  irritability  of  the  bladder,  which 
I  have  known  to  lead  to  the  diagnosis  of  cystitis.  It  may  be  a  very  early 
symptom.  The  urine  is  scanty  and  often  contains  albumin  and  indican. 
Peptonuria  is  of  no  moment.  The  attitude  is  somewhat  suggesttTe,  the 
decubitus  is  dorsal,  and  the  right  leg  is  seini-flexed.  Examination  per 
rectum  in  the  early  stages  rarely  gives  any  information  of  value,  unless  th« 
appendix  lies  well  over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  or  unless  there  is  a  large 
abscess  cavity.    Severe  cases  usually  show  a  leucocytosis  of  15,000  to  24,000, 

There  are  three  possibilities  in  any  case  of  appendicitis  presenting  the 
above  symptoms:  (1)  Gradual  recovery,  (2)  the  formation  of  a  local  abscess, 
and  (3)  the  development  of  a  general  peritonitis. 

BJeoOTery  is  the  rule.  Out  of  2G4  cases  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  with 
the  above-mentioned  clinical  characters,  190  recovered.  In  one  instance 
the  appendix  was  removed,  and  in  two,  attempts  were  made  to  remove  it 
(Hawkins).  There  are  surgeons  who  claim  that  the  getting  well  in  these 
cases  does  not  mean  much;  that  the  patients  have  recurrences  and  are  con-  • 
stantly  liable  to  the  gravfir  accidents  of  the  disease.  This,  I  feel  sure,  is 
an  unduly  dark  picture. 

In  a  ease  which  is  proceeding  to  recovery  the  pain  lessens  at  the  end  of 
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the  third  or  fourth  day,  the  temperature  falls,  the  tongue  becomee  cleaner, 
the  vomiting  ceaBes,  the  local  tendemesa  ia  lese  markeil,  and  the  bowels 
are  moyed.  By  the  end  of  a  week  the  acute  symptomB  have  subsided.  The 
entire  attack  may  not  laet  more  than  ten  days.  In  other  instances  slight 
fever  pereiets,  and  it  may  be  two  or  three  weeks  before  convaleiicence  is 
established.  An  induration  or  an  actual  small  tumor  mass  from  the  size 
of  a  walnut  to  that  of  an  egg  may  persist — a  condition  which  leaves  the 
patients  very  liable  to  a  recurrence. 

In  these  cases  there  is  either  a  chronic  appendicitis  without  perforation 
or  involvement  of  the  serous  surface,  or  there  is  implication  of  the  peri- 
toneal surface,  usually  from  perforation,  with  a  sero-hbrinoue  exudate 
and  an  agglutination  of  the  contiguous  parts.  In  the  cases  with  a  well- 
de6ned  tumor,  whether  large  or  small,  there  is  almost  always  pus  forma- 
tion. 

Local  AbSMBS  Formation. — As  a  result  of  ulceration  and  perforation, 
sometimes  following  the  necroeia,  rarely  as  a  sequence  of  the  diffuse  ap- 
pendicitis, the  patient  haa  the  train  of  symptoms  above  described;  but  at 
the  end  of  the  first  week  the  local  features  persist  or  become  aggravated. 
The  course  of  the  disease  may  be  indeed  so  acute  that  by  the  end  of  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day  there  is  an  extensive  area  of  induration  in  the  right 
iliac  foBsa,  with  great  tenderness,  and  operationa  have  shown  that  even  at 
thia  very  early  date  an  abscess  cavity  may  have  formed.  Though  as  a  rule 
the  fever  becomea  aggravated  with  the  onset  of  suppuration,  thia  is  not 
alwaya  the  case.  The  two  most  important  elements  in  the  diagnosis  of 
abscess  formation  are  the  gradual  increase  of  the  local  tumor  and  the  aggra- 
vation of  the  general  symptoms.  Nowadays,  when  operation  is  so  frequent, 
we  have  opportunities  of  seeing  the  abscess  in  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment. Quite  early  the  pus  may  lie  between  the  ccecum  and  the  coils  of 
the  ileum,  with  the  general  peritoneum  shut  oil  by  fibrin,  or  there  is  a  sero- 
fibrinous exudate  with  a  slight  amount  of  pus  between  the  lower  coils  of  the 
ileum.  The  abscess  cavity  may  be  small  and  lie  on  the  psoas  muscle,  or 
at  the  edge  of  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  and  never  roach  a  palpable 
size.  Tlie  sac,  when  larger,  may  be  roofed  in  by  the  small  bowel  and  pre- 
sent irregular  processes  and  pockets  leading  in  different  directions.  In 
larger  collections  in  the  iliac  fossa  the  roof  is  generally  formed  by  the  ab- 
dominal wall.  Some  of  tlie  most  important  of  the  localized  abscesses  are 
those  which  are  situnted  entirely  within  the  pelvis.  The  various  directions 
and  positions  into  which  the  abEcesa  may  pass  or  perforate  have  already 
been  referred  to  under  morbid  anatomy,  but  it  may  be  here  mentioned 
again  that,  left  alone,  it  may  discharge  externally,  or  burrow  in  various 
directions,  or  be  emptied  through  the  rectum,  vagina,  or  bladder.  Death 
may  be  caused  by  septiciemia,  by  perforation  into  an  artery  or  vein,  or  by 
pylephlebitis. 

Ooneral  Peritonitis. — This  may  be  caused  by  direct  perforation  of  the 
appendix  and  general  infection  of  the  peritoneum  before  any  delimiting 
inflammation  is  excited.  In  a  second  group  of  cases  there  has  been  an  at- 
tempt at  localizing  the  infective  process,  but  it  fails,  and  the  general  peri- 
tons°um  becomes  involved.    In  a  third  group  of  cases  a  localized  focus  o£ 
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BtippUTation  ezisU  about  an  inflamed  appeDdiz,  and  from  this  perforation 
takes  placet 

Death  in  appendicitis  is  due  usually  to  general  peritonitis. 

We  see  at  operations  all  grades  of  the  affection,  from  the  mildest,  in 
which  the  serous  surface  is  injected,  turbid,  and  sticky,  but  without  lymph 
or  eSnsion,  except  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  perforated  ap- 
pendix. In  other  cases  there  is  a  flbrinous  exudate  gluing  the  coils  to- 
gether and  a  variable  amount  of  turbid  serous  fluid.  In  other  instances, 
as  the  abdomen  is  opened,  pus  wells  out,  and  there  is  a  diffuse  purulent  in- 
flacunation  of  the  peritonseum.  It  is  interesting,  however,  to  note  the  com- 
parative rarity  of  fatal  peritonitis  from  appendix  disease  in  general  medical 
work.  In  450  consecutive  autopsies  on  patients  dead  iniOLy  wards  there 
was  not  a  single  instance  of  general  peritonitis  from  appendix  disease.  On 
the  surgical  side  there  have  been  admitted  during  the  same  period  10  cases 
of  diffuse  peritonitis  from  this  cause.  Eight  were  operated  upon;  all  died. 
In  9  cases  there  was  found  a  perforated  and  more  or  less  gangrenous  ap- 
pendix, with  little  or  no  attempt  at  localization;  in  ]  case  rupture  of 
an  abscess  caused  the  general  peritonitis. 

The  gravity  of  appendix  disease  lies  in  the  fact  that  from  the  very  outset 
the  peritonaum  may  ie  infected;  the  initiat  symptoms  of  pain,  tvith  navsOi 
and  vom,iting,  fever,  and  local  tendemesa,  present  in  all  cases,  may  indicate  a 
widespread  infection  of  (Aw  mxmbrane.  The  onset  is  usually  sudden,  the 
pain  diffuse,  not  always  localized  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  but  it  is  not  so 
much  the  character  as  the  greater  intensity  of  the  symptoms  from  the  out- 
set that  makes  one  suspicious  of  a  general  peritonitis.  Abdominal  disten- 
tion, diffuse  tenderness,  and  absence  of  abdominal  movements  are  the  mort 
trustworthy  local  signs,  but  they  are  not  really  so  trustworthy  as  the  gen- 
eral symptoms.  The  initial  nausea  and  vomiting  persist,  the  pulse  be- 
comes more  rapid,  the  tongue  is  dry,  the  urine  scanty.  In  very  acute 
cases,  by  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  the  abdomen  may  be  distended.  By 
the  third  and  fourth  days  the  classical  picture  of  a  general  peritonitis  is 
well  established — a  distended  and  motionless  abdomen,  a  rapid  pulse,  a  dry 
tongue,  dorsal  decubitus  with  the  knees  drawn  up,  and  an  anxious,  pinched, 
HippoCratic  faciea.    Unfortunately,  the  leucocyte  count  gives  little  aid. 

Fever  is  an  uncertain  element.  It  is  usually  present  at  first,  but  if  the 
physician  does  not  see  the  case  until  the  third  or  fourth  day  he  should 
not  be  deceived  by  a  temperature  below  100.5°.  The  pulse  is  really  a 
better  indication  than  the  temperature.  One  rarely  has  any  doubt  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day  whether  or  not  peritonitis  exists,  but  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  there  are  exceptions  which  trouble  the  judgment  not  a 
little.  While  on  the  one  hand,  without  suggestive  symptoms,  a  laparotomy 
has  disclosed  an  unexpected  general  peritonitis,  on  the  other,  with  severe 
constitutional  symptoms  and  apparently  characteristic  local  signs,  the  peri- 
ton  tenm  has  been  found  smooth. 

Relapsing  Appeiidioitis. — Pepper,  in  1883,  called  attention  to  the  re- 
markable liability  to  relapse  in  perityphlitis.  The  patient  gets  well  and 
all  trace  of  induration  and  tenderness  disappears;  then  in  three  or  four 
months,  or  earlier,  he  again  has  fever,  pain,  and  local  signs  of  trouble. 
8S 
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The  attacks  may  recur  for  years.  Th«  caaee  vhich  recover  with  the  per- 
sistence of  an  induration  or  tumor  mass  are  most  prone  to  relapse.  There 
are  more  severe  cases  in  which  the  intervals  between  the  attacks  are  very 
short,  and  the  patient  becomes  a  chronic  invalid.  After  repeated  attacks, 
however,  recovery  may  be  perfect.  The  frequency  of  recurrence  is  difficult 
to  estimate.  Fitz  places  it  at  44  per  cent,  Hawkins  at  33,6  per  cent.  The 
recent  statistics  of  operations  given  by  Deaver,  Murphy,  and  others  indi- 
cate how  common  must  be  this  type  of  the  disease.  Bull  has  collected 
448  operations  in  chronic  relapsing  appendicitis  by  eighty  surgeons,  with 
a  mortality  of  1.8  per  cent,  but  he  thinks  that  6  or  6  per  cent  would  be  a 
fairer  estimate. 

The  morbid  condition  in  this  form  is  either  a  simple  obliterative  ap- 
pendicitis with  or  without  adhesions,  or  an  adherent,  perhaps  pei'forated 
appendix!  with  a  small  localized  abscess  circumscribed  by  dense  iibroid 
tissue. 

Diagnosis. — Appendicitis  is  by  far  the  most  common  inflammatory 
condition,  not  only  in  the  ciecal  region,  but  in  the  abdomen  generally  in 
persons  under  thirty.  The  surgeons  have  taught  us  that,  almost  without 
exception,  sudden  pain  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  with  fever  and  localized  ten- 
derness, with  or  without  tumor,  means  appendix  disease.  There  are  cer- 
tain diseases  of  the  abdominal  organs  characterized  by  pain  which  are  apt 
to  be  confounded  with  appendicitis.  Biliary  colic,  kidney  colic,  and  the 
colicky  pains  at  the  menstrual  period  in  women  have  in  some  cases  to  be 
most  carefully  considered.  I  have  not  met  with  an  instance  of  either  renal 
or  hepatic  calculus  causing  any  difficulty  in  diagnosis,  but  a  patient  was 
admitted  to  my  wards  with  a  history  of  very  sudden  onset  of  severe  pain 
three  days  previously  in  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen,  and  with  an  ill- 
defined  tumor  mass  low  in  the  right  flank.  Fortunately,  she  was  trans- 
ferred at  once  to  the  surgical  side  for  operation,  and  the  condition  proved 
to  be  an  acutely  distended  and  inflamed  gall-bladder  almost  on  the  point 
of  perforating.     A  second  very  similar  case  has  since  occurred. 

Diseases  of  the  tubes  and  pelvic  peritonitis  may  simulate  appendicitis 
very  closely,  but  the  history  and  the  local  examination  under  ether  should 
in  most  cases  enable  the  practitioner  to  reach  a  diagnosis.  I  have  seen 
several  cases  supposed  to  be  recurring  appendicitis  which  proved  to  be  tubo- 
ovarian  disease. 

The  Dietl's  crises  in  floating  kidney  have  been  mistaken  for  appendi- 
citis. 

Both  intussusception  and  internal  strangulation  may  present  very  sim- 
ilar symptoms,  and  if  the  patient  is  only  seen  at  the  later  stages,  when 
there  is  diffuse  peritonitis  and  great  tympany,  the  .features  may  be  almost 
identical.  Fsecal  vomiting,  which  is  common  in  obstruction,  is  never  seen 
in  appendicitis,  and  in  children  the  marked  tenesmus  and  bloody  stools 
are  important  signs  of  intussusception.  It  is  not  often  difficult  to  decide 
when  the  cases  are  seen  early  and  when  the  history  is  clear,  but  mistakes 
have  been  made  by  surgeons  of  the  first  rank. 

Acute  hsemorrhagic  pancreatitis  may  also  produce  symptoms  very  like 
those  of  appendicitis  with  general  peritonitis.     The  relation  of  typhoid 
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fever  and  appendicitis  is  interesting.  The  gastro-intestinal  symptoms,  par- 
ticularly the  pain  and  the  fever,  may  at  the  onaet  suggest  appendicitis. 
Operations  have  been  comparatively  frequent.  Dr.  Bloodgood  tells  me  that 
two  cases  have  been  admitted  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  and  have 
been  operated  upon  as  acute  appendicitis,  and  subsequently  the  diagnosis 
of  tj-phoid  has  been  made.  In  the  second  and  third  weeks  of  typhoid  fever 
perforation  of  the  appendix  may  occur,  and  occasionally  late  in  the  con- 
valescence perforation  of  an  unhealed  ulcer  of  the  appendix. 

There  is  a  well-marked  appendicular  hypochondria  sis.  Through  the 
pernicious  influence  of  the  daily  press,  appendicitis  has  become  a  sort  of 
fad,  and  the  physician  has  often  to  deal  with  patients  who  have  almost 
a  fixed  idea  that  they  have  the  disease.  The  worst  cases  of  this  class 
which  I  have  seen  have  been  in  members  of  our  profession,  and  I  know  of 
at  least  one  instance  in  which  a  perfectly  normal  appendix  was  removed. 
The  question  really  has  ita  ludicrous  side.  A  well-known  physician  in  a 
Western  city  having  one  night  a  bellyache,  and  feeling  convinced  that  hia 
appendix  had  perforated,  summoned  a  surgeon,  who  quickly  removed  the 
supposed  oQender! 

Hysteria  may  of  course  simulate  appendicitis  very  closely,  and  it  may 
require  a  very  keen  judgment  to  make  a  diagnosis. 

Mucous  colitis  with  enteralgia  in  nervous  women  is  sometimes  mis- 
taken for  appendicitis.  In  two  instances  of  the  kind  I  have  prevented 
proposed  operation,  and  I  have  heard  of  cases  in  which  the  appendix  has 
been  removed. 

Perinephritic  and  pericKcal  abecess  from  perforation  of  ulcer,  either 
simple  or  cancerous,  and  circumEcribed  peritonitis  in  this  region  from  other 
causes,  can  rarely  be  differentiated  until  an  exploratory  incision  is  made. 

Chronic  obliterative  appendicitis  cannot  always  be  differentiated  from 
the  perforative  form,  and  in  intensity  of  pain,  severity  of  symptoms,  and,  in 
rare  instances,  even  in  the  production  of  peritonitis,  the  two  may  be  iden- 
tical. 

Briefiy  stated,  localized  pain  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  with  or  without 
induration  or  tumor,  the  existence  of  McBumey's  tender  point,  fever, 
furred  tongue,  vomiting,  with  constipation  or  diarrhiEa,  indicate  appendi- 
citis. The  occurrence  of  general  peritonitis  is  suggested  by  increase  and 
diffusion  of  the  abdominal  pain,  tympanites  {as  a  rule),  marked  aggrava- 
tion of  the  constitutional  symptoms,  particularly  elevation  of  fever  and  in- 
creased rapidity  of  the  pulse.  Obliteration  of  hepatic  dulness  is  rarely 
present,  as  the  peritonienm  in  these  cases  does  not  often  contain  gas. 

PrOgnOBis. — While  we  cannot  overestimate  the  gravity  of  certain 
forms  of  appendicitis,  it  is  well  to  recognize  that  a  large  proportion  of  all 
cases  recover.  It  is  the  element  of  unccrlairity  in  individual  cases  which 
has  given  such  an  impetus  to  the  surgical  treatment  of  the  disease.  That 
an  inflamed  appendix  may  heal  perfectly,  even  after  perforation,  is  shown 
by  instances  (post  mortem)  of  obliterated  tubes  firmly  imbedded  in  old 
scar  tissue.  Formerly  we  bad  not  a  full  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of 
the  disease.  As  J,  William  White  remarked  in  an  address  at  the  College 
of  PbyBieians,  Philadelphia,  "We  are  in  special  need  of  reliable  medical 
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Btatistica  ae  to  this  point."  These  have  dow  been  supplied  in  the  admi- 
rable monograph  of  Ilawkine  (London>  1895),  in  which  he  has  analyzed  the 
eases  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  264  in  number.  The  work  is  to  be  com- 
mended particularly  to  surgeons,  since,  while -written  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  physician  and  pathologist,  the  aiithor  is  fully  alive  to  the  surgical 
aspects  of  the  disease,  and  does  ample  justice  to  the  work  of  American 
operators.  His  figures  are  as  follows:  (a)  Peritonitis,  limited  to  the  right 
iliac  fossa  and  not  proceeding  to  the  formation  of  pus,  1!>0  cases,  no 
deaths;  (6  peritonitis,  similarly  localized,  but  ending  in  the  formation 
of  pus  (perityphlitic  abscess),  38  cases,  with  10  deaths;  (c)  general  peri- 
tonitis, 36  cases,  with  27  deaths.  This  gives  a  total  moriiality  of  14  per 
cent.  Fifty-nine  of  the  SC4  patients  had  had  one  or  more  previous  at- 
tacks; 45  of  these  had  simple  "  perityphlitis,"  and  all  recovered;  of  ?  with 
abscess  formation,  3  died;  of  T  with  general  peritonitis,  3  died.  These  fig- 
ures compare  very  favorably  with  those  collected  by  Porter:  Removal  of 
appendix  during  the  attack,  19.7  per  cent  mortality;  incision  and  drain- 
age of  abscess,  18.18  per  cent  of  deaths.  The  statistics  of  individual  opera- 
tors give  a  much  more  favorable  showing,  and  we  may  say  that  in  acute 
cases  without  generalized  peritonitis,  and  in  the  localized  appendicular  ab- 
scess, the  percentage  of  deaths  in  the  hands  of  good  surgeons  is  now  very 
much  lower. 

Treatment. — So  impressed  am  I  by  the  fact  that  we  physicians  lose 
lives  by  temporizing  with  certain  cases  of  appendicitis,  that  I  prefer,  in 
hospital  work,  to  have  the  suspected  cases  admitted  directly  to  the  surgical 
side.  The  general  practitioner  does  well  to  remember — whether  his  lean- 
ings be  toward  the  conservative  or  the  radical  methods  of  treatment — that 
the  surgeon  is  often  called  too  late,  never  too  early. 

There  is  no  medicinal  treatment  of  appendicitis.  There  are  remedies 
which  will  allay  the  pain,  but  there  are  none  capable  in  any  way  of  con- 
trolling the  couree  of  the  disease.  Best  in  bed,  a  light  diet,  measures  di- 
rected to  allay  the  vomiting — upon  these  all  are  agreed.  There  are  two 
points  on  which  the  profession  is  very  much  divided,  namely,  the  nse  of 
opium  and  of  saline  pui^ree.  The  practice  of  giving  opium  in  some  form 
in  appendicitis  and  peritonitis  is  almost  universal  with  physicians.  Sur- 
geons, on  the  other  hand,  almost  unanimously  condemn  the  practice,  as 
obscuring  the  clinical  picture  and  tending  to  give  a  false  sense  of  security; 
and  since  they  control  the  situation,  I  think  we  should — deferring  in  this 
matter  to  their  judgment — give  less  opium,  and  trust  to  the  persistent  use 
of  ice  locally  to  relieve  the  pain. 

The  use  of  saline  purges  early  in  the  disease,  which  is  advocated  by 
some  surgeons,  is,  I  believe,  a  most  injurious  practice.  In  any  given  case 
the  pain  and  tenderness  at  the  outset  may  mean  perforation  of  the  appen- 
dix, and  the  life  of  the  patient  may  depend  upon  whether  a  limiting  adhe- 
sive inflammation  is  set  up.  Under  these  circumstances,  anything  that 
will  stimulate  active  peristalsis  of  the  bowel  wall  throughout  its  extent  is 
certainly  contra-indicated.  Surgery,  too,  has  taught  us  that  the  ctecnm  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  filled  with  hardened  fieces,  so  that  it  is  really  on  theoretical 
grounds  that  a  saline  is  urged  to  clear  this  part  of  the  bowel.     I  am  glad 
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to  see,  too,  that  some  Bui^;eons  of  the  largest  experience,  as  UcBumey, 
etate  that  they  never  employ  purgatives.  They  are  also  contra-indicated,  I 
think,  when  there  are  signs  of  the  formation  of  a  local  abscess.  If  useful 
at  all,  it  is  when  general  peritonitis  has  been  established,  but  then,  as  a 
rule,  the  mischief  is  done,  and  purgatives  cannot  influence  the  result. 

Operation  iB  indicated  in  all  cases  of  acute  inSammatory  trouble  in  the 
ccecal  region,  whether  tumor  is  present  or  not,  when  the  general  symptoms 
are  severe,  and  when  by  the  third  day  the  features  of  the  case  point  to  a  pro- 
gressive lesion.  The  mortality  from  early  operation  under  these  circum- 
stances is  very  slight. 

In  recurring  appendicitis,  when  the  attacks  are  of  such  severity  and 
frequency  as  seriously  to  interrupt  the  patient's  occupation,  the  figures  al- 
ready given  show  haw  slight  the  mortality  is  in  the  hands  of  capable  oper- 
ators. Unfortunately,  in  hospital  practice  too  many  cases  are  brought  in 
with  general  peritonitis — a  condition  in  which  operation  is  rarely  successful. 

Post-operative  Features  in  Appendicitia. — Unfortunately,  the  operation 
does  not  always  finish  the  victim's  troubles.  I  have  been  consulted  by  sev- 
eral patients  with  severe  pain  following  the  operation,  and  the  literature  con- 
tains a  number  of  reports  of  recurrence  of  the  pain  in  the  right  iliac  fossa. 
There  have  been  instances,  indeed,  in  which  an  indurated. cord  has  been 
felt,  and  might  have  readily  been  mistaken  for  the  appendix  had  it  not  been 
previously  removed.  In  some  instances  a  second  operation  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  freeing  the  adhesions  which  have  caused  the  pain. 


III.    INTESTINAL  OBSTRUCTION. 

Intestinal  obstruction  may  be  caused  by  strangulation,  intussusception, 
twists  and  knots,  strictures  and  tumors,  and  by  abnormal  contentB. 

Btlology  and  Pathology.— (a)  Straiig;iilatioii. — This  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  acute  obstruction,  and  occurred  in  34  per  cent  of  the  295 
cases  analyzed  by  Fitz,*  and  in  35  per  cent  of  the  1,134  cases  of  Ijeichten- 
stem.f  Of  the  101  eases  of  strangulation  in  Fitz's  table,  which  has  the  spe- 
cial value  of  having  been  carefully  selected  from  the  literature  since  1880, 
the  following  were  the  causes:  Adhesions,  63;  vitelline  remains,  31;  adher- 
ent appendix,  6;  mesenteric  and  omental  slits,  6;  peritoneal  pouches  and 
openings,  3;  adherent  tube,  1;  peduncular  tumor,  1.  The  bands  and  adhe- 
sions result,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  from  former  peritonitis.  A  number 
of  instances  have  been  reported  following  operations  upon  the  pelvic  or- 
gans in  women.  The  strangulation  may  be  recent  and  due  to  adhesion  of 
the  bowel  to  the  abdominal  wound  or  a  coil  may  be  caught  between  the 
pedicle  of  a  tumor  and  the  pelvic  wall.  Such  cases  are  only  too  common. 
Late  occlusion  after  recovery  from  the  operation  is  due  to  bands  and  ad- 


*  TrftQMCtionB  of  Uie  CongresB  nf  American  Phvsiciaiis  and  Sm^eons,  vol.  i,  188& 
The  percentages  of  his  tables  are  nrei  thronghont  this  section. 
f  Ton  ZiemsHD's  Encyclopsdia  of  Practical  Medicine. 
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The  vitelline  remains  are  repreBented  by  Meckel's  diverticuluin,  which 
forms  a  finger-like  projection  from  the  ileum,  usually  vithin  eighteen 
inches  of  the  ileo-ciecal  valve.  It  is  a  remnant  of  the  omphalo-meeenteric 
duct,  through  which,  in  the  early  embryo,  the  intestine  communicated  with 
the  yolk-sac.  The  end,  though  commonly  free,  may  be  attached  to  the 
abdominal  wall  near  the  navel,  or  to  the  mesentery,  and  a  ring  is  thus 
formed  through  which  the  gut  may  pass. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  obstruction  from  strangulation  occur 
in  males;  40  per  cent  of  ell  the  cases  occur  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
thirty  years.  In  90  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  obstruction  from  these  causes 
the  site  of  the  trouble  is  in  the  small  bowel;  the  position  of  the  strangulate<l 
portion  was  in  the  right  iliac  fossa  in  67  per  cent  of  the  cases,  and  in  the 
lower  abdomen  in  83  per  cent. 

(6)  IntussilBceptiOD. — In  this  condition  one  portion  of  the  intestine  slips 
into  an  adjacent  portion,  forming  an  invagination  or  intussusception.  The 
two  portions  make  a  cylindrical  tumor,  which  varies  in  length  from  a  half- 
inch  to  a  foot  or  more.  The  condition  is  always  a  descending  intussuscep- 
tion, and  as  the  process  proceeds,  the  middle  and  inner  layers  increase  at 
the  expense  of  the  outer  layer.  An  intuseuBception  coneists  of  three  layers 
of  bowel:  the  outermost,  known  as  the  intussuscipiens,  or  receiving  layer; 
a  middle  or  returning  layer;  and  the  innermost  or  entering  layer.  The 
student  can  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  arrangement  by  making  the  end  of  a 
glove-finger  pass  into  the  lower  portion.  The  actual  condition  can  be  very 
clearly  studied  in  the  post-mortem  invaginations  which  are  so  common  in 
the  small  bowel  of  children.  In  the  statistics  of  Fitz,  93  of  295  cases 
of  acute  intestinal  obstruction  were  due  to  this  cause.  Of  these,  52  were  in 
males  and  27  in  females.  The  cases  arc  most  common  in  early  life,  34 
per  cent  under  one  year  and  6G  per  cent  under  the  tenth  year.  Of  103 
cases  in  children,  nearly  50  per  cent  occurred  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
months  (Wiggin).  No  definite  causes  could  be  assigned  in  42  of  the  cases; 
in  the  others  diarrhoea  or  habitual  constipation  had  existed. 

The  site  of  the  invagination  varies.  We  may  recognJKe  (1)  an  iko-c(Ecal. 
when  the  ileo-ctecal  valve  descends  into  the  colon.  There  are  cases  in 
which  this  is  so  extensive  that  the  valve  has  been  felt  per  rectum.  This 
form  occurred  in  75  per  cent  of  the  cases;  in  89  per  cent  of  Wiggin's  col- 
lected cases.  In  the  ileo-colic  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum  passes  through 
the  ileo-csscal  valve.  (2)  The  ileal,  in  which  the  ileum  is  atone  involved. 
(3)  The  colic,  in  which  it  is  confined  to  the  large  intestine.  And  (4)  coKco- 
rectal,  in  which  the  colon  and  rectum  are  involved. 

Irregular  peristalsis  is  the  essential  cause  of  intussusception.  Noth- 
liagel  foimd  in  the  localized  peristalsis  caused  by  the  faradic  current  that 
it  was  not  the  descent  of  one  portion  into  the  other,  but  the  drawing  up 
of  the  receiving  layer  by  contraction  of  the  longitudinal  coat.  ■  Invagina- 
tion may  follow  any  limited,  sudden,  and  severe  peristalsis. 

In  the  post-mortem  examination,  in  a  case  of  death  from  intussuscep- 
tion, the  condition  is  very  characteristic.  Peritonitis  may  be  present  or 
an  acute  injection  of  the  serous  membrane.  When  death  occurs  early,  ta 
it  may  do  from  shock,  there  is  little  to  be  seen.     The  portion  of  bowel 
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affected  ia  large  and  thick,  and  forma  an  elongated  tumor  with  a  curved 
outline.  The  parte  are  swollen  and  congested,  owing  to  the  constriction 
of  the  mesentery  between  the  layera.  The  entire  maBs  may  be  of  a 
deep  livid-ted  color.  In  veiy  recent  processeB  there  ie  only  congestion,  and 
perhapB  a  thin  layer  of  lymph,  and  the  intUGEUseeption  can  be  reduced, 
but  when  it  has  lasted  for  a  few  days,  lymph  is  thrown  out,  the  layers 
are  glued  together,  and  the  entering  portion  of  the  gut  cannot  be  with- 
drawn. 

The  anatomical  condition  accounts  for  the  presence  of  the  tumor,  which 
exists  in  two  thirds  of  all  cases;  and  the  engorgement,  which  results  from 
the  compression  of  the  meaenterie  vessels,  explains  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  blood  in  the  diseharges,  which  has  bo  important  a  diagnostic  value.  If 
the  patient  survives,  necrosis  and  sloughing  of  the  invaginated  portion  may 
occur,  and  if  union  has  taken  place  between  the  middle  and  outer  layer, 
the  calibre  of  the  gut  may  be  restored  and  a  cure  in  this  way  efTected. 
Many  cases  of  the  kind  are  on  record.  In  the  Museum  of  the  Medical  Fac- 
ulty of  McGill  University  are  17  inches  of  small  intestine,  which  were 
passed  by  a  lad  who  had  had  symptoms  of  internal  strangulation,  and  who 
made  a  complete  recovery. 

(c)  Twists  and  Kaote. — Volvulus  or  twist  occurred  in  42  of  the  29$ 
cases.  Sixty-eight  per  cent  were  in  males.  It  is  most  frequent  between 
the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty.  In  the  great  majority  of  all  cases  the  twisi 
IB  axial  and  associated  with  an  unusually  long  mesentery.  In  60  per  cent 
of  the  cases  it  was  in  the  sigmoid  flexure.  The  next  most  common  situa- 
tion is  about  the  csecum,  which  may  be  twisted  upon  its  axis  or  bent  upon 
itself.  As  a  rule,  in  voIvuIub  the  loop  of  bowel  is  simply  twisted  upon  its 
long  axis,  and  the  portions  at  the  end  of  the  loop  cross  each  other  and  so 
cause  the  strangulation.  It  occasionally  happens  that  one  portion  of  the 
bowel  is  twisted  about  another. 

(d)  Striotnres  and  Tmnora. — These  are  very  much  less  important  causes 
of  acute  obstruction,  as  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  there  are  only  15 
instances  out  of  the  295  cases,  in  14  of  which  the  obstruction  occurred  in 
the  large  intestine.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  common  causes  of  chronic 
obstruction. 

The  obstruction  may  result  from:  (1)  Congenital  stricture.  These  are 
exceedingly  rare.  Much  more  commonly  the  condition  is  that  of  complete 
occlusion,  either  forming  the  imperforate  anus  or  the  congenital  defect  by 
which  the  duodenum  is  not  united  to  the  pylorus.  (S)  Simple  cicatricial 
stenosis,  which  results  from  ulceration,  tuberculous  or  syphilitic,  more 
rarely  from  dysentery,  and  most  rarely  of  all  from  typhoid  ulceration.  (3) 
New  growths.  The  malignant  strictures  are  due  chiefly  to  cylindrical  epi- 
thelioma, which  forma  an  annular  tumor,  most  commonly  met  with  in  the 
large  bowel,  about  the  sigmoid  flexure,  or  the  descending  colon.  Of  be- 
nign growths,  papillomata,  adenomata,  lipomata,  and  fibromata  occasion- 
ally induce  obstruction.  (4)  Compression  and  traction.  Tumors  of  neigh- 
boring organs,  particularly  of  the  pelvic  viscera,  may  cauBe  obstruction  by 
adhesion  and  traction;  more  rarely,  a  coil,  such  as  the  sigmoid  flexure, 
filled  with  fa°ces,  compresses  and  obstructs  a  neighboring  coil.    In  the  heal- 
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ing  of  tuberculoua  peritonitis  the  contraction  of  the  thick  exudate  may 
cause  compressiou  and  narrowing  of  the  coils. 

{«)  Abnormal  Contents. — Foreign  bodies,  Buch  as  fruit  stones,  coins,  pins, 
needlcB,  or  false  teeth,  are  occasionally  swallowed  accidentally,  or  by  luna- 
tics on  purpose.  Round  worms  may  become  rolled  into  a  tangled  moss 
and  cause  obstruction.  In  reality,  however,  the  majority  of  foreign  bodies, 
such  as  coins,  buttons,  and  pins,  swallowed  by  children,  cause  no  incon- 
venience whatever,  but  in  a  day  or  two  are  found  in  the  stools.  Occasion- 
ally such  a  foreign  body  as  a  pin  will  pass  through  the  ceeophagus  and  will 
be  found  lodged  in  some  adjacent  organ,  as  in  the  heart  (Peabody),  or  a 
barley  ear  may  reach  the  liver  (Dock). 

Medicines,  such  as  magnesia  or  bismuth,  have  been  known  to  accumu- 
late in  the  bowels  and  produce  obstruction,  but  in  the  great  majority  of 
the  cases  the  condition  is  caused  by  fasces,  gall-stones,  or  enteroliths.  Of 
44  cases,  in  23  the  obstruction  was  by  gall-stones,  in  19  by  faeces,  and  in  3 
by  enteroliths.  Obstruction  by  fieees  may  happen  at  any  period  of  life. 
As  mentioned  when  speaking  of  dilatation  of  the  colon,  it  may  occur  in 
young  children  and  persist  for  weeks.  In  fscal  accumulation  the  large 
bowel  may  reach  an  enormous  size  and  the  contents  become  very  hard. 
The  retained  masses  may  be  channeled,  and  small  quantities  of  feecal  matter 
are  passed  until  a  mass  too  large  enters  the  lumen  and  causes  obstruction. 
There  may  be  very  few  symptoms,  as  the  condition  may  be  borne  for  weeks 
or  even  for  months. 

Obstruction  by  gall-fltones  is  not  very  infrequent,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  23  cases  were  reported  in  the  literature  in  eight  years. 
Eighteen  of  these  were  in  women  and  5  in  men.  In  six  sevenths  of  tlie 
cases  it  occurred  after  the  fiftieth  year.  The  obstruction  is  usually  in  the 
ileo-csecal  region,  but  it  may  be  in  the  duodenum.  These  large  solitary 
gall-stones  ulcerate  through  the  gall-bladder,  usually  into  the  small  intes- 
tine, occasionally  into  the  colon.  In  the  latter  case  they  rarely  cause  ob- 
struction    Courvoisier  has  collected  131  cases  in  the  literature. 

Enteroliths  may  be  formed  of  masses  of  hair,  more  commonly  of  the 
phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  with  a  nucleus  formed  of  a  foreign  body 
or  of  hardened  fteces.  Nearly  every  museum  possesses  specimens  of  this 
kind.  They  are  not  so  common  in  men  as  in  ruminants,  and,  as  indicated 
in  Fifz's  statistics,  are  very  rare  causes  of  obstruction. 

SymptomB. — (»)  Aoute  Obstmction. — Constipation,  pain  in  the  abdo- 
men, and  vomiting  are  the  three  important  symptoms.  Pain  seta  in  early 
and  may  come  on  abruptly  while  the  patient  is  walking  or,  more  com- 
monly, during  the  performance  of  some  action.  It  is  at  first  colicky  in 
character,  but  subsequently  it  becomes  continuous  and  very  intense.  Vom- 
iting follows  quickly  and  is  a  constant  and  most  distressing  symptom.  At 
first  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  voided,  and  then  greenish,  bile- 
stained  material,  and  soon,  in  cases  of  acute  and  permanent  obstruction, 
the  material  vomited  is  a  brownish -black  liquid,  with  a  distinctly  ftecal 
odor.  This  sequence  of  gastric,  bilious,  and,  finally,  stercoraceous  vomit- 
ing is  perhaps  the  most  important  diagnostic  feature  of  acute  obstruction. 
The  constipation  may  be  absolute,  without  the  discharge  of  either  feces 
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or  gas.  Very  often  the  conteots  of  the  bowel  below  the  stricture  are  dis- 
charged. Distention  of  the  abdomen  usually  occurs,  and  when  the  large 
bowel  is  involved  it  is  extreme.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  obBtmction  is 
liigh  up  in  the  Bmall  intestine,  there  may  be  very  slight  tympany.  At 
first  the  abdomen  is  not  painful,  but  subsequently  it  may  become  acutely 
tender. 

The  conBtitntional  symptoms  from  the  outset  are  severe.  The  face  is 
pallid  and  anxious,  and  finally  collapse  symptoms  supervene.  The  eyes 
become  sunken,  the  features  pinched,  and  the  skin  is  covered  with  a  cold, 
clammy  sweat.  The  pulse  becomes  rapid  and  feeble.  There  may  be  no 
fever;  the  axillary  temperature  is  often  subnormal.  The  tongue  is  dry 
and  parched  and  the  thirst  is  incessant.  The  urine  is  high-colored,  scanty, 
and  there  may  be  suppression,  particularly  when  the  obstruction  is  high 
up  in  the  bowel.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  constant  vomiting  and  the 
small  amount  of  liquid  which  is  absorbed.  The  case  terminates  as  a  rule 
in  from  three  to  sis  days.  In  some  instances  the  patient  dies  from  shock 
or  sinks  into  coma.  A  leucocytosia  of  75,000  or  80,000  per  c.  mm.  may  be 
present. 

{b)  ^mptofflB  Df  Cbronle  ObstruotioiL — When  due  to  fsecal  impaction, 
there  is  a  history  of  long-standing  constipation.  There  may  have  been 
discharge  of  mucua,  or  in  some  instances  the  faecal  masses  have  been  chan- 
neled, and  so  have  allowed  the  contents  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  bowel 
to  jasa  through.  In  elderly  persons  this  is  not  infrequent;  but  examina- 
tion, either  per  rectum  or  externally,  in  the  course  of  the  colon,  will  reveal 
the  presence  of  hard  scybalous  masses.  There  may  be  retention  of  fseces 
for  weeks  without  exciting  serious  symptoms.  In  other  instances  there  are 
vomiting,  pain  in  the  abdomen,  gradual  distention,  and  finally  the  ejecta 
become  fa>cal.  The  hardened  masses  may  excite  an  intense  colitis  or  even 
peritonitis. 

In  stricture,  whether  cicatricial  or  cancerous,  the  symptoms  of  obstruc- 
tion are  very  diverse.  Constipation  gradually  comes  on,  is  extremely  van-; 
able,  and  it  may  be  months  or  even  years  before  there  is  complete  obstruc- 
tion. There  are  transient  attacks,  in  which  from  some  cause  the  faces 
accumulate  above  the  stricture,  the  intestine  becomes  greatly  distended, 
and  in  the  swollen  abdomen  the  coils  can  be  seen  in  active  peristalsis.  In 
such  attacks  there  may  be  vomiting,  but  it  is  very  rarely  of  a  fsecal  charac- 
ter. In  the  majority  of  these  cases  the  general  health  is  seriously  im- 
paired; the  patient  gradually  becomes  antemic  and  emaciated,  and  finally, 
in  an  attack  in  which  the  obstruction  is  complete,  death  occurs  with  all 
the  features  of  acute  occlusion  or  the  case  may  he  prolonged  for  ten  or 
twelve  days. 

D^m^iiOBis.— (a)  The  Situation  of  tbe  ObBtraetion.~Hemia  must 
be  excluded,  which  is  by  no  means  always  easy,  as  fatal  obstruction  may 
occur  from  the  involvement  of  a  very  limited  portion  of  the  gut  in  the 
external  ring  or  in  the  obturator  foramen.  Mistakes  from  both  of  these 
causes  have  come  under  my  observation;  they  were  cases  in  which  it  was 
impossible  to  make  a  diagnosis  other  than  acute  obstruction.  Timely  op- 
eration would  have  saved  both  lives.  A  thorough  rectal  and,  in  women,  a 
vaginal  examination  should  be  made,  which  will  give  important  information 
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as  to  the  condition  of  the  pelvic  and  rectal  contents,  particularly  in  cases  of 
intussusception,  in  which  the  descending  bowel  can  sometimes  be  felt.  In 
eases  of  obstruction  high  up  the  empty  coils  sink  into  the  pelvis  and  can 
there  be  detected,  Hectal  exploration  with  the  entire  hand  is  of  doubtful 
value.  In  the  inspection  of  the  abdomen  there  are  important  indications,  as 
the  special  prominence  in  certain  regions,  the  occurrence  of  indefinite,  well- 
defined  masses,  and  the  presence  of  hypertrophied  coils  in  active  peristalsis. 
John  Wyltie  has  recently  called  attention  to  the  great  value  in  diagnosis  of 
the  "  patterns  of  abdominal  tumidity."  *  In  obetruction  of  the  Sower  end 
of  the  large  intestine  not  only  may  the  horseshoe  of  the  colon  stand  out 
plainly,  when  the  bowel  is  in  rigid  spasm,  but  even  the  pouches  of  the  gut 
may  be  seen.  When  the  cfecum  or  lower  end  of  the  ileum  is  obstructed 
the  tumidity  is  in  the  lower  central  region,  and  during  spasm  the  coils  of 
the  small  bowel  may  stand  out  prominently,  one  above  the  other,  either 
obliquely  or  transversely  placed— the  so-called  "ladder  pattern."  In  ob- 
struction of  the  duodenum  or  jejunum  there  may  only  he  slight  distention 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  associated  usually  with  rapid  collapse 
and  anuria. 

In  the  ileum  and  ceecum  the  distention  is  more  in  the  central  portion 
of  the  abdomen;  the  vomiting  is  distinctly  fsecal  and  occurs  early.-  In 
obstruction  of  the  colon,  tympanites  is  much  more  extensive  and  general. 
Tenesmue  is  more  common,  with  the  passage  of  mucus  and  blood.  The 
course  is  not  so  quick,  the  collapse  does  not  supervene  so  rapidly,  and  the 
urinary  secretion  is  not  so  much  reduced. 

In  obstruction  from  stricture  or  tumor  the  situation  can  in  some  caeca 
be  accurately  localized,  but  in  others  it  is  very  uncertain.  Digital  examina- 
tion of  the  rectum  should  first  be  made.  The  rectal  tube  may  then  be 
passed,  but  it  is  impossible  to  get  beyond  the  sigmoid  flexure.  In  the  use 
of  the  rigid  tube  there  is  danger  of  perforation  of  the  bowel  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  stricture.  The  quantity  of  fluid  which  can  be  passed  into 
the  large  intestine  should  be  estimated.  The  capacity  of  the  large  bowel  is 
about  six  quarts.  Wiggin  advises  about  a  pint  and  a  half  from  a  height  of 
three  feet  for  an  infant.  To  thoroughly  irrigate  the  bowel  the  patient 
should  be  chloroformed  and  should  lie  on  the  back  or  on  the  side — best  on 
the  back,  with  the  hips  elevated,  Treves  suggests  that  the  CKcal  region 
should  be  auscultated  during  the  passage  of  the  fluid.  For  diagnostic  pur- 
poses the  rectum  may  be  inflated,  either  by  the  bellows  or  by  the  use  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric  acid.  In  certain  cases  these  measures  give 
important  indications  as  to  the  situation  of  the  obstruction  in  the  large 
bowel. 

(b)  Natnn  of  tbe  Obstmotlon. — This  is  often  difficult,  not  infrequently 
impossible,  to  determine.  Strangulation  is  not  common  in  very  early  life. 
In  many  instances  there  have  been  previous  attacks  of  abdominal  pain,  or 
there  are  etiological  factors  which  give  a  clew,  such  as  old  peritonitis  or 
operation  on  the  pelvic  viscera.  Neither  the  onset  nor  the  character  of  the 
pain  gives  us  any  information.     In  rare  instances  nausea  and  vomiting 

*  Edinburgh  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  U. 
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may  be  absent.  The  vomiting  usually  becomes  fecal  from  the  third  to  the 
fifth  day.  A  tumor  is  not  common  in  strangulation,  and  was  present  in 
only  one  fifth  of  the  cases.     Fever  is  not  of  diagnostic  value. 

Intussusception  is  an  affection  of  childhood,  and  ia  of  all  forms  of  in- 
ternal obstruction  the  one  most  readily  diagnosed.  The  presence  of  tumor, 
bloody  stools,  and  tenesmus  are  the  important  factors.  The  tumor  is 
usnally  sausage-shaped  and  felt  in  the  region  of  the  transverse  colon.  It 
existed  in  66  of  93  cases.  It  was  present  on  the  first  day  in  more  than  one 
third  of  the  cases,  on  the  second  day  in  more  than  one  fourth,  and  on  the 
third  day  in  more  than  one  fifth.  Blood  in  the  stools  occurs  in  at  least 
three  fifths  of  the  cases,  either  spontaneously  or  following  the  use  of  an 
enema.  The  blood  may  be  mixed  with  mucus.  Tenesmus  ia  present  in 
one  third  of  the  cases.  FBecal  vomiting  is  not  very  common  and  was  pres- 
ent in  only  12  of  the  93  instancea.  Abdominal  tympany  is  a  symptom  of 
slight  importance,  occurring  in  only  one  third  of  the  cases. 

Volvulus  can  rarely  be  diagnosed.  The  frequency  with  which  it  in- 
volves the  sigmoid  flexure  is  to  be  home  in  mind.  The  passage  of  a  flex- 
ible tube  or  injecting  fluids  might  in  these  cases  give  valuable  indica- 
tions. An  absolute  diagnosis  can  probably  be  made  only  by  an  abdominal 
section. 

In  ftEcal  obstruction  the  condition  is  usually  clear,  as  the  fteces  can  be 
felt  per  rectum  and  also  in  the  distended  colon.  FkcbI  vomiting,  tym- 
pany, abdominal  pain,  nausea,  and  vomiting  are  late  and  are  not  so  con- 
stant. In  obstruction  by  gall-stone  a  few  of  the  cases  gave  a  previous  his- 
tory of  gall-stone  colic.  Jaundice  was  present  in  only  2  of  the  23  cases. 
Pain  and  vomiting,  as  a  rule,  occur  early  and  are  severe,  and  ftecal  vomit- 
ing is  present  in  two  thirds  of  the  cases,     A  tumor  is  rarely  evident. 

(c)  Diagnosis  from  other  GondltloilB. — Acute  enteritis  with  great  re- 
laxation of  the  intestinal  coils,  vomiting,  and  pain  may  be  mistaken  for 
obstruction.  In  an  autopsy  on  a  case  of  this  kind  the  small  and  large 
bowels  were  intensely  inflamed,  relaxed,  sodden,  and  enormously  distended. 
The  symptoms  were  those  of  acute  obstruction,  but  the  intestine  was  free 
from  duodenum  to  rectum.  Of  late  years  many  instances  have  been  re- 
ported in  which  peritonitis  following  disease  of  the  appendix  has  been 
mistaken  for  acute  obstruction.  The  intense  vomiting,  the  general  tym- 
pany and  abdominal  tenderness,  and  in  some  instances  the  suddenness  of 
the  onset  are  very  deceptive,  and  in  two  cases  which  have  come  under  my 
notice  the  symptoms  pointed  very  strongly  to  internal  strangulation.  In 
appendix  disease  the  temperature  is  more  frequently  elevated,  the  vomit- 
ing is  never  f»cal,  and  in  many  cases  there  is  a  history  of  previous  attacks 
in  the  eiecal  region.  Acute  htemorrhagic  pancreatitis  may  produce  symp- 
toms which  simulate  closely  intestinal  obstruction.  A  boy  was  admitted 
to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  with  a  history  of  obstinate  vomiting,  in- 
tense abdominal  pain,  gradually  increasing  tympany,  and  no  passage  for 
several  days.  His  condition  seemed  serious  and  he  was  transferred  at  once 
to  the  surgical  wards.  At  the  operation  the  coils  were  found  uniformly 
distended  and  covered  in  places  with  the  thinnest  film  of  lymph.  No  ob- 
BtructioD  existed,  but  there  was  a  tumor-like  mass  surrounding  the  pan- 
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creas,  firm,  hard,  and  deeply  infiltrated  with  blood.  The  patient  improved 
after  the  operation  and  recovered  completely. 

TreRtaiient.— Purgatives  should  not  be  given.  For  the  pain  hypo- 
dermic injections  of  morphia  are  indicated.  To  allay  the  distressing  vomit- 
ing, the  stomach  should  be  washed  out.  Not  only  is  this  directly  beneficial, 
but  KuBsmaul  claims  that  the  abdominal  distention  is  relieved,  the  pres- 
sure in  the  bowel  above  the  seat  of  obstruction  is  lessened,  and  the  violent 
peristalsis  is  diminished.  It  may  be  practised  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
and  in  some  instances  has  proved  beneficial;  in  others  curative.  Thor- 
ough irrigation  of  the  large  bowel  with  injections  should  be  practised,  the 
warm  fluid  being  allowed  to  flow  in  from  a  fountain  Byringe,  and  the 
amount  carefully  estimated.  Jonathan  Hutchinson  recommends  that  the 
patient  be  placed  under  an  anesthetic,  the  abdomen  thoroughly  kneaded, 
and  a  copious  enema  given  while  in  the  inverted  position.  Then,  with  the 
aid  of  three  or  four  strong  men,  the  patient  is  to  be  thoroughly  shaken, 
first  with  the  abdomen  held  downward,  and  subsequently  in  the  inverted 
position. 

Inflation  may  also  be  tried,  by  forcing  the  air  into  the  rectum  with  the 
bellows  or  with  a  Davidson's  syringe.  It  is  a  measure  not  without  risk, 
as  instances  of  rupture  of  the  bowel  have  been  reported.  Fitz's  figures 
show  that  in  the  first  eight  years  of  the  last  decade  there  were  33  cases  of 
recovery  after  injection  or  inflation  in  cases  of  certain  or  probable  intussus- 
ception, and  11  deaths.  Of  39  cases  in  children  treated  by  inflation  or  ene- 
mata  16  recovered  (Wiggin).  In  cases  of  acute  obstruction,  if  these  means 
do  not  prove  successful  by  the  third  day,  surgical  measures  should  be  re- 
sorted to,  and  when  the  obstruction  seems  persistent  and  the  condition 
serious,  laparotomy  should  be  performed  at  once.  Of  64  cases  in  which 
laparotomy  was  performed,  21  recovered.  The  youngest  case  operated  upon 
was  only  three  days  old. 

For  the  tympanites  turpentine  stupes  and  hot  applications  may  be  ap- 
plied; if  extreme,  the  bowel  may  be  punctured  with  a  small  aspirator  needle. 
In  cases  of  chronic  obstruction  the  diet  must  be  carefully  regulated,  and 
opium  and  belladonna  are  useful  for  the  paroxysmal  pains.  Enemata 
should  he  employed,  and  if  the  obstruction  becomes  complete,  resort  must 
be  had  to  surgical  n 


IV.    CONSTIPATION  (CMrtwnew). 

Definition. — Retention  of  faeces  from  any  cause. 

Constipatioil  in  Adnlts. — The  causes  are  varied  and  may  be  classed  as 
general  and  local. 

Oeneral  Causes. — (a)  Constitiitional  peculiarities:  Torpidity  of  the 
bowels  is  often  a  family  complaint  and  is  found  more  often  in  dark  than 
in  fair  persons,  (ft)  Sedentary  habits,  particularly  in  persons  who  eat  too 
much  and  noplect  the  calls  of  nature,  (c)  Certain  diseases,  such  as  ans- 
mia,  neurasthenia  and  hysteria,  chronic  affections  of  the  liver,  stomach, 
and  intestines,  and  the  acute  fevers.     Under  this  heading  may  appropri- 
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ately  be  placed  that  most  injurious  of  all  habits,  drtig-taking.  (d)  Either 
a  coarse  diet,  which  leaves  too  much  residue,  or  a  diet  wbich  leavee  too 
little,  may  be  a  cause  of  coativeness. 

Local  Causes. — Weakness  of  the  abdominal  muscles  in  obesity  or  from 
overdistentioQ  in  repeated  pregnancies.  Atony  of  the  large  bowel  from 
chronic  disease  of  the  mucosa;  the  presence  of  tumors,  physiological  or 
pathological,  pressing  upon  the  bowel;  enteritis;  foreign  bodies,  large 
masses  of  scybala,  and  strictures  of  all  kinds.  An  important  local  cause 
is  atony  of  the  colon,  particularly  of  the  muscles  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  by 
which  the  fseces  are  propelled  into  the  rectum.  By  far  the  most  obstinate 
form  is  that  associated  with  a  contracted  state  of  the  bowel,  which  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  spasmodic  constipation.  This  may  be  met  with 
in  three  conditions:  First,  as  a  sequence  of  chronic  dysentery  or  ulcerative 
colitis;  secondly,  in  protracted  cases  of  hysteria  and  neurasthenia  in  women, 
particularly  in  association  with  uterine  disease;  and,  thirdly,  in  very  old 
persons  often  without  any  definite  cause.  It  may  be  that  the  sigmoid 
flexure  and  lower  colon  are  in  a  condition  of  contraction  and  spasm,  while 
the  transverse  and  ascending  parts  are  in  a  state  of  atony  and  dilatation. 
The  most  characteristic  sign  of  this  variety  is  the  presence  of  hard,  globular 
masses,  or  more  rarely  small  and  sausage-like  fieces. 

SymptoniB. — The  most  persistent  constipation  for  weeks  or  even 
months  may  exist  with  fair  health.  At!  kinds  of  evils  have  been  attributed 
to  poisoning  by  the  resorption  of  noxious  matters  from  the  retained  fseces 
— coprtemia — but  it  is  not  likely  that  this  takes  place  to  any  extent.  Chlo- 
rosis, which  Sir  Andrew  Clark  attributes  to  fsecal  poisoning,  is  not  always 
associated  with  constipation,  and  if  due  to  this  cause  should  he  in  men, 
women,  and  children  the  moat  common  of  all  disorders.  Debility,  lassi- 
tude, and  a  mental  depression  are  frequent  symptomg  in  constipation, 
particularly  in  persons  of  a  nervous  temperament.  Headache,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, and  a  furred  tongue  may  also  occur.  Individuals  differ  extraordina- 
rily in  this  matter:  one  feels  wretched  all  day  without  the  accustomed 
evacuation;  another  is  comfortable  all  the  week  except  on  the  day  on 
which  by  purge  or  enema  the  bowels  are  relieved. 

When  persistent,  the  accumulation  of  fteees  leads  to  unpleasant,  some- 
times serious  symptoms,  such  as  piles,  ulceration  of  the  colon,  distention 
of  the  sacculi,  perforation,  enteritis,  and  occlusion.  In  women,  pressure 
may  cause  pain  at  the  time  of  menstruation  and  a  sensation  of  fulness  and 
distention  in  the  pelvic  organs.  Neuralgia  of  the  sacral  nerves  may  he 
caused  by  an  overloaded  sigmoid  flexure.  The  fieces  collect  chiefly  in  the 
colon.  Even  in  extreme  grades  of  constipation  it  is  rare  to  find  dry  fteees 
in  the  ciecum.  The  fieces  may  form  large  tumors  at  the  hepatic  or  splenic 
flexures,  or  a  sausage-like,  doughy  mass  above  the  navel,  or  an  irregular 
lumpy  tumor  in  the  left  inguinal  region.  In  old  persons  the  sacculi  of  the 
colon  become  distended  and  the  scybala  may  remain  in  them  and  undergo 
calcification,  forming  enteroliths. 

In  cases  with  prolonged  retention  the  fiecal  masses  become  channelled 
and  diarrhoea  may  occur  for  days  before  the  true  condition  is  discovered 
by  rectal  or  external  examination.     In  women  who  have  been  habitually 
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constipated,  attacks  of  diarrhcca  with  nausea  and  vomiting  ahonld  excite 
suspicion  and  lead  to  a  thorough  examination  of  the  laige  bowel.  Fever 
may  occur  in  these  cases,  and  Meigs  has  reported  an  instance  in  which 
the  condition  Gimulated  typhoid  fever. 

ConBtipation  in  in&nts  is  a  common  and  troublesome  disorder.  The 
causes  are  congenital,  dietetic,  and  local.  There  are  instances  in  which 
the  child  is  constipated  from  birth  and  may  not  have  s  natural  movement 
for  years  and  yet  thrive  and  develop.  An  instance  of  the  kind  was  in  my 
ward  recently  in  which  a  baby  of  seven  months  had  never  had  a  movement 
without  preliminary  injections.  The  abdomen  became  swollen  every  day, 
but  subsided  after  an  injection  and  the  passage  of  a  long  catheter.  No 
stricture  could  be  felt.  There  are  cases  of  enormous  dilatation  of  the  large 
bowel  with  persistent  constipation.  The  condition  appears  sometimes  to 
be  a  congenital  defect.  In  some  of  these  patients  there  may  be  constricting 
bands,  or,  as  in  a  case  of  Cheever's,  a  congenital  stricture. 

Dietetic  causes  are  more  common.  In  sucklings  it  often  arises  from 
an  unnatural  dryness  of  the  sioall  residue  which  passes  into  the  colon,  and 
it  may  be  very  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  fault  is  in  the  mother's  milk 
or  in  the  digestion  of  the  child.  Most  probably  it  is  in  the  latter,  as  some 
babies  may  be  persistently  costive  on  natural  or  artificial  foods.  Defi- 
ciency of  fat  in  the  milk  is  believed  by  some  writers  to  be  the  cause.  In 
older  children  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  regular  habits  should 
be  enjoined.  Carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  mother  in  this  matter  often 
lays  the  foundation  of  troublesome  constipation  in  after  life.  Impairment  ' 
of  the  contractility  of  the  intestinal  wall  in  consequence  of  inflammation, 
disturbance  in  the  normal  intestinal  secretions^  and  mechanical  obstruc- 
tion by  tumors,  twists,  and  intussusception  are  the  chief  local  causes. 

Tnatmrait. — Much  may  be  done  by  systematic  habits,  particularly 
in  the  young.  The  desire  to  go  to  stool  should  always  be  granted.  Exer- 
cise in  moderation  is  helpful.  In  stout  persons  and  in  women  with  pend- 
ulous abdomens  the  muscles  should  have  the  support  of  a  bandage.  Fric- 
tion or  regularly  applied  massage  is  invaluable  in  the  more  chronic  cases. 
A  good  substitute  is  a  metal  ball  weighing  from  four  to  aix  pounds,  which 
may  be  rolled  over  the  abdomen  every  morning  for  five  or  ten  minutes. 
The  diet  should  be  light,  with  plenty  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  particularly 
salads  and  tomatoes.  Oatmeal  is  usually  laxative,  though  not  to  all;  brown 
bread  is  better  than  that  made  from  fine  white  flour.  Of  liquids,  water 
and  aerated  mineral  waters  may  be  taken  freely.  A  tumblerful  of  cold 
water  on  rising,  taken  slowly,  is  efficacious  in  many  cases.  A  glass  of  hot 
water  at  night  may  also  be  tried  alone.  A  pipe  or  a  cigar  after  brenldast 
is  with  many  men  an  infallible  remedy. 

When  the  condition  is  not  very  obstinate  it  is  well  to  try  to  relieve  it 
by  hygienic  and  dietetic  measures.  If  drugs  must  be  used  they  should  be 
the  milder  saline  laxatives  or  the  compound  liquorice  powder.  Enemata 
are  often  necessary,  and  it  is  much  preferable  to  employ  them  early  than 
to  constantly  use  purgative  pills.  Glycerin  either  in  the  form  of  sup- 
pository or  as  a  small  injection  is  very  valuflble.  Half  a  drachm  of  boric 
acid  placed  within  the  rectum  is  sometimes  efficacious.    The  injections  of 
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tepid  vater,  with  or  without  soap,  may  be  used  for  a  prolonged  period  with 
good  efFect  and  without  damage.  The  patient  should  be  in  the  dorsal 
position  with  the  hips  elevated,  and  it  is  best  to  let  the  Quid  flow  in  slowly 
from  a  fountain  syringe. 

The  usual  remediea  employed  are  often  useless  in  the  constipation  asso- 
ciated with  contracted  bowel,  A  very  eatisfactory  measure  is  the  olive-oil 
injection  as  recommended  by  Kussmaul,  The  patient  lies  on  the  back  with 
the  hips  elevated,  and  with  a  cannula  and  tube  from  15  to  20  ounces 
of  pure  oil  are  allowed  to  flow  slowly  (or  are  injected)  into  the  bowel.  The 
operation  should  take  at  least  fifteen  minutes.  This  may  be  repeated  every 
day  until  the  intestine  is  cleared,  and  subsequently  a  smaller  injection  every 
few  days  will  suffice. 

There  are  various  drugs  which  are  of  special  service,  particularly  the 
combination  of  ipecacuanha,  nux  vomica,  or  belladonna,  with  aloes,  rhu- 
barb, colocynth,  or  podophyllin.  Meigs  recommends  particularly  the  com- 
bination of  extract  of  belladonna  (gr.  ^),  extract  of  nux  vomica  {gr.  i), 
and  extract  of  colocynth  (gr.  ij),  one  pill  to  be  taken  three  times  a  day. 
In  ansemia  and  chlorosis,  a  sulphur  confection  taken  in  the  morning, 
and  a  pill  of  iron,  rhubarb,  and  aloes  throughout  the  day,  are  very  service- 
able. 

In  children  the  indications  should  he  met,  as  far  as  possible,  by  hygienic 
and  dietetic  measures.  In  the  constipation  of  sucklings  a  change  in  the 
diet  of  the  mother  may  be  tried,  or  from  one  to  three  teaspoonfuls  of  cream 
may  be  given  before  each  nursing.  In  artificially  fed  children  the  top 
milk  with  the  cream  should  be  used.  Drinking  of  water,  barley  water,  or 
oatmeal  water  will  sometimes  obviate  the  dilBculty,  If  laxatives  are  re- 
quired, simple  syrup,  manna,  or  olive  oil  may  be  sufficient.  The  conical 
piece  of  soap,  so  often  seen  in  nurseries,  ie  sometimes  efficacious.  Massage 
along  the  colon  may  be  tried.  Small  injections  of  cold  water  may  be  used. 
Large  injections  should  be  avoided,  if  possible.  If  it  is  necessary  to  give 
a  laxative  by  the  mouth,  castor  oil  or  the  fluid  magnesia  is  the  best.  If 
there  are  signs  of  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  rhubarb  and  soda  or  gray 
powder  may  be  given.  In  older  children  the  diet  should  be  carefully 
regulated. 

V.    ENTEROPTOSIS  {QUnard-»  Diteam). 

Deflnitioil. — "  Dropping  of  the  viscera,"  visceroptosis,  is  not  a  disease, 
but  a  symptom  group  characterized  by  looseness  of  the  mesenteric  and  peri- 
toneal attachments,  so  that  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  particularly  the 
transverse  colon,  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  and  the  spleen  occupy  an  abnor- 
mally low  position  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 

^nuptoms  and  PhyslDal  Signs. — It  is  important  to  recognize  two 
groups  of  cases.  In  one  the  splanchnoptosis  follows  the  loss  of  normal  sup- 
port of  the  abdominal  wall  in  consequence  of  repeated  pregnancies  or  re- 
curring ascites.  The  condition  may  be  extreme  without  the  slightest  dis- 
tress on  the  part  of  the  patient. 

The  second  and  more  important  group  occurs  usually  in  young  persons, 
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who  preecnt,  with  splanchnoptosis,  the  features  of  more  or  leas  marked  neu- 
rasthenia. 

In  the  first  group  inspection  of  the  abdomen  shows  a  very  relaxed  ab- 
dominal wall,  and  as  a  rule  the  linese  alhicantes  of  recurring  pregnaDcice. 
Peristalsis  of  the  intestines  may  be  seen,  and  in  extreme  cases  the  outlines  of 
the  stomach  itself  with  its  waves  of  peristaleie.  On  inflating  the  stomach 
with  carbonic-acid  gas  the  organ  stands  out  with  great  prominence,  and 
the  lesser  and  greater  curvatures  are  seen,  the  latter  extending  perhaps  b 
hand's  breadth  below  the  level  of  the  navel.  The  waves  of  peristalsis  are 
feeble  and  without  the  vigor  and  force  of  those  seen  in  the  stomach  dilated 
from  stricture  of  the  pylorus.  The  condition  of  descensus  vcntriculi  with 
atony  is  best  studied  in  this  group  of  cases.  An  important  point  to  remem- 
ber is  that  it  may  exist  in  an  extreme  grade  without  symptoms. 

In  the  other  group  is  embraced  a  somewhat  motley  series  of  cases,  in 
which,  with  a  pronounced  nervous,  or,  as  we  call  it  now,  neurasthenic  basis, 
there  are  displacements  of  the  viscera  with  symptoms.  The  patients  are 
usually  young,  more  frequently  women  than  men,  and  of  spare  habit.  The 
condition  may  follow  an  acute  illness  with  wasting.  They  complain,  as  a 
rule,  of  dyspepsia,  throbbing  in  the  abdomen,  and  dragging  pains  or  weak- 
ness in  the  back,  and  inability  to  perform  the  usual  duties  of  life.  A  very 
considerable  proportion  of  all  the  cases  of  neurasthenia  present  the  local 
features  of  enteroptosis.  When  preparing  for  the  examination  one  notices 
usually  an  erythematous  flushing  of  the  skin;  the  scratch  of  the  nail  is  fol- 
lowed instantly  by  a  line  of  hypenemia,  less  often  of  marked  pallor.  The 
pulsation  of  the  abdominal  aorta  is  readily  seen. 

On  examination  of  the  viscera  one  finds  the  following:  The  stomach  is 
below  the  normal  level,  and  in  women  who  have  laced  it  may  be  vertically 
placed.  The  splashing  or  clapotage  is  unusually  distinct.  After  inflation 
with  carbonic-acid  gas  the  outlines  of  the  stomach  are  seen  through  the 
thin  abdominal  walls.  In  extreme  cases  there  may  be  great  dilatation  of 
the  stomach,  in  consequence  of  obstruction  of  the  pylorus  by  pressure  of  the 
displaced  right  kidney. 

Nephroptosis,  or  displacement  of  the  kidney,  is  one  of  the  most  constant 
phenomena  in  enteroptosis.  It  is  well,  perhaps,  to  distinguish  between 
the  kidney  which  one  can  just  touch  on  deep  inspiration — palpable  kidney, 
one  which  is  freely  movable,  and  which  on  deep  inspiration  descends  so  that 
one  can  put  the  fingers  of  the  palpating  hand  above  it  and  hold  it  dovm, 
and,  thirdly,  a  floating  kidney,  which  is  entirely  outside  the  costal  arch, 
is  easily  grasped  in  the  hand,  readily  moved  to  the  middle  line,  and  low 
down  toward  the  right  iliac  fossa.  It  is  held  by  some  that  the  designa- 
tion floating  kidney  should  be  restricted  to  the  cases  in  which  there  is  a 
meso-nephron,  but  this  is  excessively  rare,  while  extreme  grades  of  lenal 
mobility  are  common.  Some  of  the  more  serious  sequences  of  movable 
kidney,  namely,  Dietl's  crises  and  intermittent  hydronephrosis,  will  be  con- 
sidered with  diseases  of  the  kidney. 

Displacement  of  the  liver  is  very  much  less  common.  In  thin  women 
who  have  laced  the  organ  is  often  tilted  forward,  so  that  a  very  large  sur- 
face of  the  lobes  comes  in  contact  with  the  abdominal  wall;  it  is  a  veiy 
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common  mistake  under  these  circnmBtances  to  think  that  the  organ  is  en- 
larged.    Dislocation  of  the  liver  itself  will  be  conEidered  later. 

Mobility  of  the  spleen  is  sometimes  very  marked  in  enteroptoBis.  In 
an  extreme  grade  it  maj  be  found  in  almost  any  region  of  the  abdomen.  It 
IB  very  frequently  mistaken  for  a  fibroid  or  ovarian  tumor.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  the  cases  come  first  under  the  care  of  the  gynecologiat. 

There  is  usually  much  relaxation  of  the  mesentery  and  of  the  peritoneal 
folds  which  support  the  intestines.  The  colon  is  displaced  downward  (co- 
loptosis),  with  consequent  kinking  at  the  flexures.  The  descent  may  be  so 
low  that  the  transverse  colon  is  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  It  may  indeed 
be  fixed  or  bent  in  the  form  of  a  V.  It  is  frequently  to  be  felt,  aa  Gl^aard 
states,  BG  a  firm  cord  crossing  the  abdomen  at  or  below  the  level  of  the 
navel.  This  kinking  may  take  place  not  only  in  the  colon,  but  at  the 
pylorus,  where  the  duodenum  passes  into  the  jejunum,  and  where  the  ileum 
enters  the  ciecum. 

The  explanation  of  the  phenomena  accompanying  enteroptosie  is  by  no 
means  easy.  It  has  been  suggested  by  014nard  and  others  that  the  vascular 
disturbances  in  the  abdominal  viscera  in  consequence  of  displacements 
and  kinking  account  for  the  feelings  of  exhaustion  and  general  nervous- 
ness. In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases,  however,  no  symptoms  develop 
until  after  an  illness  or  some  protracted  nervous  strain. 

Treatment. — In  a  majority  of  all  cases  four  indications  are  present: 
To  treat  the  existing  neurasthenia,  to  relieve  the  oervous  dyspepsia,  to 
overcome  the  constipation,  and  to  afford  mechanical  support  to  the  organs. 
Three  of  these  are  considered  under  their  appropriate  sections.  In  cases  in 
which  the  enteroptoais  has  followed  loss  in  weight  after  an  acute  illness  or 
worries  and  cares,  an  important  indication  is  to  fatten  the  patient. 

A  well  adapted  abdominal  bandage  is  one  of  the  most  important  meas- 
ures in  enteroptosis.  In  many  of  the  milder  grades  it  alone  suffices.  I 
know  of  no  single  simple  measure  which  affords  relief  to  distressing  symp- 
toms in  BO  many  cases  as  the  abdominal  bandage.  It  is  best  made  of  linen, 
should  fit  snugly,  and  should  be  arranged  with  straps  so  that  it  cannot  ride 
up  over  the  hips.  A  special  form  must  be  used,  as  will  be  mentioned  later, 
for  movable  kidney.  Some  of  the  more  aggravated  types  of  enteroptosis  are 
combined  with  such  features  of  neurasthenia  that  a  rigid  Weir  Mitchell 
treatment  is  indicated.  In  a  few  very  refractory  cases  surgical  interference 
may  be  called  for.  Treves,  in  Allbutt's  System,  records  two  cases,  one  in 
which  the  laparotomy  was  resorted  to  as  a  medical  measure  with  perfect 
results.  In  the  other  the  liver  was  stitched  in  place,  and  complete  recovery 
followed. 

And  lastly,  the  physician  must  be  careful  in  dealing  with  the  subjects 
of  enteroptosis  not  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  disorder.  It  is  well  never 
to  tell  the  patient  that  a  kidney  is  movable;  the  symptoms  may  date  from 
s  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  condition. 
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VI.    MISCELLANEOUS  AFFECTIONS. 

I.    MUCOUS  COLITIS. 

This  affection  ia  known  by  various  names,  each  as  menibranova  mteritia, 
tvbular  diarrlum,  and  mucous  colic.  It  is  a  remarkable  disease,  to  which 
much  attention  has  been  paid  for  several  centuries.  An  exhaustive  de- 
scription of  it  is  given  by  Woodward,  in  vol.  ii  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical 
Beports  of  the  Civil  War.  It  ia  an  affection  of  the  large  bowel,  character- 
ized by  the  production  of  a  very  tenacious  adherent  mucus,  which  may  be 
passed  in  long  strings  or  as  a  continuous,  tubular  membrane.  I  have  twice 
had  opportunities  of  seeing  this  membrane  tn  situ,  cloBcIy  adherent  to  the 
mucosa  of  the  colon,  but  capable  of  separation  without  any  lesion  of  the 
surface.  Judging  from  the  Etatement  of  English  authors  aa  to  its  rarity, 
it  would  appear  to  be  a  more  frequent  disease  in  this  country,  in  which  it 
has  been  carefully  studied  by  Da  Costa,  Edwards,  and  others.  According 
to  Edwards,  80  per  cent  of  the  recorded  adult  cases  have  been  in  women. 
It  occurs  occasionally  in  children.  Of  111  cases  G  were  uuder  the  age  of 
ten.  The  cases  are  almost  invariably  seen  in  nervous  or  hysterical  women 
or  in  men  with  neurasthenia.  All  grades  of  the  alfection  occur,  from  the 
passage  of  a  slimy  mucus,  like  frog-spawn,  to  large  tubular  casts  a  foot  or 
more  in  length.  Microscopically  the  casts  are,  as  shown  by  Sir  Andrew 
Clark,  not  fibrinous,  but  mucoid,  and  even  the  firmest  consist  of  dense, 
opaque,  transformed  mucus.  The  disease  is  a  secretion  neurosis  of  the 
.colon.  There  are  two  groups  of  caseB:  (1)  neurotic  and  hysterical,  in 
men  and  women;  (2)  cases  due  to  local,  uterine,  tubal,  and  ovarian  trouble. 

Bymptoma. — The  disease  persists  for  years,  varying  extremely  from 
time  to  time,  and  is  characterized  by  paroxysms  of  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
tenderness,  occasionally  tenesmus,  and  the  passage  of  Hakes  or  long  strings 
of  mucus,  sometimes  of  definite  casts  of  the  bowel.  There  is  frequently 
a  spot  of  great  tenderness  just  between  the  navel  and  the  left  costal  border. 
The  attacks  last  for  a  day  or,  in  some  instances,  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 
Mental  emotions  and  worry  of  any  sort  seem  particularly  apt  to  bring  on 
an  attack.  Occasionally  errors  in  diet  or  dyspepsia  precede  an  outbreak- 
Membranes  are  not  passed  with  every  paroxysm,  even  when  the  pains  and 
cramps  are  severe.  There  are  instances  in  which  the  morphia  habit  has 
been  contracted  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  pain.  There  may  be 
marked  nervous  symptoms,  and  authors  mention  hysterical  outbreaks,  hypo- 
chondriasis, and  melancholia.  Blood  may  be  passed  in  rare  instances.  The 
condition  may  persist  for  years  and  lead  to  great  emaciation  and  chronic 
invalidism.  Constipation  is  a  special  feature  in  many  cases.  Herringham 
states  that  he  knew  of  three  cases  of  mucous  colitis  in  which  death  had  sud- 
denly occurred,  in  all  with  great  pain  in  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen.  In 
another  ease  there  was  an  abscess  in  the  region  of  the  descending  colon. 

The  diai/no.nis  is  rarely  doubtful,  but  it  is  important  not  to  mistake  the 
membranes  for  other  substances;  thus,  the  external  cuticle  of  asparagus 
and  undigested  portions  of  meat  or  sausage-skins  sometimes  assume  forms 
not  unlike  mucous  casts,  but  the  microscopical  examination  will  qtdckl; 
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differentiate  them.    Tvice  I  have  known  mucous  colitis  with  severe  pain 
to  be  mistaken  for  appendicitis. 

The  tnatmtnt  ie  very  unsatiBfactory.  Drugs  are  of  doubtful  benefit. 
Measures  directed  to  the  nervoUB  condition  are  perhaps  moBt  important- 
Sometimes  local  treatment  with  Kcliya  long  rectal  tubes  is  beneficial. 
Systematic  high  irrigation  of  the  colon  should  be  practiced.  Right  inguinal 
colotomy  has  been  performed  with  success  in  several  cases  of  great  ott- 
stinacy.    The  artificial  anus  should  remain  open  for  some  time. 

IL    DILATATION  OP  THB  COLON. 

Hale  White,  in  AUbutt's  System,  recognizes  four  groups  of  cases. 
In  the  first  the  distention  is  entirely  gaseous,  and  occurs  not  infrequently 
as  a  transient  condition.  In  many  cases  it  has  an  important  influence,  inas- 
much as  it  may  be  extreme,  pushing  up  the  diaphragm  and  seriously  im- 
pairing the  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  H.  Fenwick  has  called  attention 
to  this  as  occasionally  a  cause  of  sudden  heart-failure. 

In  the  second  group  are  the  cases  in  which  the  distention  of  the  colon 
is  caused  by  solid  substances,  as  fiecal  matter,  occasionally  by  foreign  bodies 
introduced  from  without,  and  more  rarely  by  gall-stones. 

In  a  third  group  are  embraced  the  cases' in  which  the  dilatation  is  due 
to  an  organic  obstruction  in  front  of  the  dilated  gut.  Under  these  circam- 
stances  the  colon  may  reach  a  very  large  size.  These  cases  are  common 
enough  in  malignant  tumors  and  sometimes  in  volvulus.  Dilatation  of  the 
sigmoid  flexure  occurs  particularly  when  this  portion  of  the  bowel  is  con- 
genitally  very  long.  In  such  cases  the  bowel  may  be  so  distended  that  it 
.occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  abdomen,  pushing  up  the  liver  and  the 
diaphragm.  An  acute  condition  is  sometimes  caused  by  a  twist  in  the 
meso-colon. 

Fourthly,  there  are  the  cases  of  so-called  idiopathic  dilatation  of  tha 
colon.  The  condition  has  been  very  carefully  studied  by  Eolleston,  C.  F. 
Martin,  and  others.  I  have  had  four  well-marked  instances  under  my  care. 
Treves  suggests  that  the  condition  is  always  due  to  a  narrowing  low  down  in 
the  colob.  This  proved  to  be  true  in  Case  II  of  my  series,  a  boy  who  died 
at  the  age  of  about  two  and  a  half  years.  There  was  a  distinct  stricture  i^ 
the  sigmoid  flexure.  In  the  idiopathic  chronic  form  the  gut  reaches  an 
enormous  size.  The  coats  may  he  hypertrophied  without  evidence  of  any 
special  organic  change  in  the  mucosa.  The  most  remarkable  instance  has 
been  reported  by  Formad.  The  patient,  known  as  the  "  balloon-man,"  aged 
twenty-three  years  at  the  time  of  his  denth,  had  had  a  distended  abdomen 
from  infancy.  Post  mortem  the  colon  was  found  as  large  as  that  of  an  ox, 
the  circumference  ranging  from  15  to  30  inches.  The  weight  with  the  con- 
tents was  47  pounds.  The  condition  is  incurable,  and  surgical  interference 
should  be  probably  the  only  measure.  In  one  of  my  cases  good  results  fol- 
lowed the  establishment  of  an  artificial  anus,  but  the  most  brilliant  cose 
is  that  reported  recently  by  Treves,  who  excised  the  greater  part  of  the 
colon,  with  recovery. 
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IIL    INTESTINAL  SAND. 

"  Sahk  Intestinal." — Biliary  gravel  may  be  passed  id  large  amouat,  and 
the  seeds  of  raapberries,  etc.,  may  occur  in  the  fteces  in  extraordinary  n\im- 
bere.  Delepine,  Shattock,  and  others  have  described  in  the  fceces  saburrous 
matter  coneigtiog  of  spheroidal  aggregations  of  vegetable  eclerenchymatous 
cells,  Eiich  aa  occur  in  peais.  In  Shattock's  patient  the  discharge  was  in- 
termittent, but  it  could  always  be  brought  away  by  an  aperient.  I  have  re- 
cently seen  a  case  in  which  the  patient  on  two  occasions  passed  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  sand.  The  sample  which  he  bronght  consisted  of  small 
grains,  some  of  a  beautiful  garnet  color.  They  proved  to  be  vegetable 
matter. 

IV.    AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  MESENTERY. 

There  are  various  diseases  of  the  stmctttres  embraced  in  the  mesentery, 
which  are  of  more  or  less  importance. 

(1)  Hamorrhage  (Ac^ma^oma).— Instances  in  which  the  bleeding  is  con- 
fined to  the  mesenteric  tissues  are  rare;  more  commonly  the  condition  is 
associated  with  hemorrhagic  infiltration  of  the  pancreas  and  with  retro- 
peritoneal hfemorrhage.  It  occurs  in  ruptures  of  aneurisms,  either  of  the 
abdominal  aorta  or  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  in  malignant  forms 
of  the  infectious  fevers,  as  small-pox,  and,  lastly,  in  individuals  in  whom 
no  predisposing  conditions  exist.  In  1887,  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital, 
there  was  a  patient  in  the  ward  of  my  colleague,  &aien,  who  had  obscure 
abdominal  Bymptoms  for  several  days  with  great  pain  and  prostration.  I 
found  at  the  post  mortem  the  greater  portion  of  the  mesentery  and  the 
retro-peritoneal  tissues  infiltrated  with  large  blood-clots.  There  was  no 
disease  of  the  aorta  or  of  the  branches  of  the  cceliac  axis  or  of  the  mesen- 
teric vessels.  Isambard  Owen  has  reported  a  case  of  sudden  death  in  a 
woman  aged  sixty-seven  from  bremorrhage  in  the  transverse  meso-colon. 

(2)  MeotiOOS  of  the  Mesenteric  Arteries. — {a)  Aneurism  (see  under 
Arteries). 

(6)  Embolism  and  Thrombosis — Infarction  of  the  Bowel. — When  the 
mesenteric  vessels  are  blocked  by  emboli  or  thrombi  the  condition  of  in- 
farction follows  in  the  territory  supplied.  Probably  the  occlusion  of  small 
vessels  does  not  produce  any  symptoms,  and  the  circulation  may  be  re- 
established. If  the  superior  mesenteric  ari;ery  is  blocked,  a  serious  and  fatal 
condition  follows.  Three  instances  have  come  under  my  observation.  In 
one,  a  woman  aged  fifty-five  was  seized  with  nausea  and  vomiting,  which 
persisted  for  more  than  a  week.  There  was  pain  in  the  abdomen,  tym- 
panites, and  toward  the  close  the  vomiting  was  incessant  and  fsecal.  The 
autopsy  showed  great  congestion,  with  swelling  and  infiltration  of  the  jeju- 
num and  ileum.  The  superior  mesentu'ic  artery  was  blocked  at  its  orifice 
by  a  firm  thrombus.  In  the  second  case,  a  woman  aged  seventy-five  was 
seized  with  severe  abdominal  pain  and  frequent  vomiting.  At  first  there 
was  diarrhoea;  subsequently  the  symptoms  pointed  to  obstniction,  with 
great  distention  of  the  abdomen.  The  post  mortem  showed  the  small 
bowel,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  foot'  of  the  jejunum  and  the  last  six 
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inches  of  the  ilevun,  greatly  distended  and  deeply  infiltrated  with  blood. 
The  mesenteiy  was  also  congested  and  infiltrated.  The  superior  mesen- 
teric artery  contained  a  firm  brownish-yellow  clot.  There  were  many  re- 
cent warty  vegetations  on  the  mitral  Talve.  In  the  third  case,  a  man  aged 
forty  was  suddenly  seized  witii  intense  pain  in  the  abdomen,  became  faint, 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  vomited.  For  a  week  he  had  persistent  vomiting, 
severe  diarrhiEa,  tympanites,  and  great  pain  in  the. abdomen.  The  stools 
were  thin  and  at  times  blood-tinged.  The  aiitopsy  showed  an  aneurism 
involving  the  aorta  at  the  diaphragm.  The  superior  mesenteric  artery,  half 
an  inch  from  its  origin  on  the  sac,  was  blocked  by  a  portion  of  the  fibrinous 
clot  of  the  aneurism.  Watson  has  analyzed  the  symptoms  in  87  cases;  in 
18  there  was  pain,  usually  colicky  and  violent;  diarrhoea  occurred  in  14; 
vomiting  in  14;  and  abdominal  distention  in  12.  In  a  majority  of  the 
cttses  the  heart  or  the  abdominal  aorta  was  diseased.  In  one  sixth  of  the 
cases  the  lesion  was  limited  enough  to  have  permitted  the  successful  re- 
section of  the  bowel.  J.  W.  Elliot  has  operated  upon  two  cases  of  in- 
farction of  the  bowel,  in  one  of  which  (thrombosis  of  the  mesenteric 
veins)  he  successfully  resected  forty-eight  inches.  In  the  horse,  infarction 
of  the  intestine  is  extremely  common  in  connection  with  the  verminom 
aneurisms  of  the  mesenteric  arteries,  and  is  the  usual  cause  of  colic  in  this 
animal. 

(3)  Diseases  of  the  Hesenterio  Veins.— Dilatation  and  Ecleroeis  occur  in 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  In  instances  of  prolonged  obstruction  there  may 
be  large  saccular  dilatations  with  calcification  of  the  intima,  as  in  a  case  of 
obliteration  of  the  vena  portie  described  by  me.  Suppuration  of  the  mes- 
enteric veins  is  not  rare,  and  occurs  usually  in  connection  with  pylephlebitis. 
The  mesentery  may  be  much  swollen  and  is  like  a  bag  of  pus,  and  it  is  only 
on  careful  dissection  that  one  sees  that  the  pus  is  really  within  channels 
representing  extremely  dilated  mesenteric  veins.  Two  of  the  three  cases 
I  have  seen  were  in  connection  with  local  appendix  abscess. 

{4)  Disordere  of  tho  Chyle  Vessela.— Varicose,  cavernous,  and  cystic 
chylangiomata  are  tact  with  in  the  mucosa  and  submucosa  of  the  small  in- 
testine, occasionally  of  the  stomach.  Extravasation  of  chyle  into  the  mes- 
enteric tissue  is  sometimes  seen.  Chylous  cysts  are  found.  I  saw  one  the 
size  of  an  egg  at  the  root  of  the  mesentery,  Bramann  records  a  case  in 
a  man  aged  sixty-three,  in  which  a  cyst  of  this  kind  the  size  of  a  child's 
head  was  healed  by  operation.  There  is  an  instance  on  record  of  a  eon- 
genital  malformation  of  the  thoracic  duct,  in  which  the  receptaculum 
formed  a  flattened  cyst  which  discharged  into  the  peritonieum,  and  a  chylous 
ascitic  fluid  was  withdrawn  on  several  occasions.  Homans,  of  Boston,  re- 
ports an  extraordinary  case  of  a  girl,  who  from  the  third  to  the  thirteenth 
year  had  en  enlarged  abdomen.  Laparotomy  showed  a  series  of  cysts  con- 
taining clear  fluid.  They  were  supposed  to  be  dilated  lymph  vessels  con- 
nected with  the  intestines. 

(5)  Oysts  of  the  Mesentery, — -Much  attention  has  been  directed  of  late 
years  to  the  occurrence  of  mesenteric  cysts,  and  the  literature  which  is 
fully  given  by  Delmez  (Paris  Thesis,  1891)  is  already  extensive.  They 
may  be  either  dermoid,  hydatid,  serous,  sanguineous,  or  chylous.     They 
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occur  at  any  portion  of  the  mesentery,  and  range  from  a  few  inchee  in 
diameter  to  large  masses  occupying  the  entire  abdomen.  They  are  fre- 
qoently  adherent  to  the  neighboring  organs,  to  the  liver,  spleen,  uterus,  and 
sigmoid  flexure. 

■  The  symptoms  usually  are  those  of  a  progreeaively  enltuging  tumor  Id, 
the  abdomen.  Sometimes  a  mass  develops  rapidly,  particularly  in  the 
hffimorrhagic  forms.  Colic  and  constipation  are  present  in  some  cases. 
The  general  health,  as  a  rule,  is  well  maintained  in  spite  of  the  progrea- 
sive  enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  most  prominent  in  the  um- 
bilical region.  Mesenteric  cysts  may  persist  for  many  years,  even  ten  or 
twenty. 

The  diagnosis  is  extremely  uncertain,  and  no  single  feature  is  io  any 
way  distinctive.  Augagneur  gives  three  important  signs:  the  great  mo- 
bility, the  situation  in  the  middle  line,  and  the  zone  of  tympany  in  front 
of  the  tumor.  Of  these,  the  second  is  the  only  one  which  is  at  all  con- 
stant, as  when  the  tumors  are  large  the  mobility  disappears,  and  at  this 
stage  the  intestines,  too,  are  pushed  to  one  side.  It  is  most  frequently  mis- 
taken for  ovarian  tumor.  Movable  kidney,  hydronephrosis,  and  cysts  of 
the  omentum  have  also  been  confused  with  it.  In  certain  instances  punc- 
ture may  be  made  for  diagnostic  purposes,  but  it  is  better  to  advise  lapa- 
rotomy for  the  purpose  of  drainage,  or,  if  possible,  enucleation  may  be  prac- 
tised. 


Tin.    DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER. 
I.    JAUNDICE  ilcienti). 

Seflxiitloil. — Jaundice  or  icterus  is  a  condition  characterized  by  col- 
oration of  the  skin,  mucous  membranes,  and  fluids  of  the  body  by  the  bile- 
pigment. 

For  a  full  consideration  of  the  theories  of  jaundice  the  reader  is  referred 
to  William  Hunter's  article  in  Allbutt's  System  of  Medicine.  The  cases 
with  icterus  may  be  divided  into  two  great  groups. 

1,  Obstructive  Jadndice. 

The  following  classification  of  the  caufles  of  obstructive  jaundice  is  given 
by  Murchison:  (1)  Obstruction  by  foreign  bodies  within  the  ducts,  as  gall- 
stones and  parasites;  (8)  by  inflammatory  tumefaction  of  the  duodenum  or 
of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  duct;  (3)  by  stricture  or  obliteration  of  the 
duct;  (4)  by  tumors  closing  the  orifice  of  the  duct  or  growing  in  its  inte- 
rior; (5)  by  pressure  on  the  duct  from  without,  as  by  tumors  of  the  liver 
itself,  of  the  stomach,  pancreas,  kidney,  or  omentum;  by  pressure  of  en- 
larged glands  in  the  fissures  of  the  liver,  and,  more  rarely,  of  abdominal 
aneurism,  f«cal  accumulation,  or  the  pregnant  utems. 

To  these  causes  some  add  lowering  of  the  blood  pressure  in  the  portal 
system  so  that  the  tension  in  the  smaller  bile-ducts  is  greater  tlian  in  the 
blood-vessels.    For  this  view,  however,  there  is  no  positive  evidence.    In 
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thia  class  may'  perhaps  be  placed  the  cases  of  jaundice  from  mental  shock 
or  depressed  emotions,  which  "  may  conceivably  cause  spasm  and  reversed 
peristalsis  of  the  bile-duct "  (W.  Hunter). 

General  Symptoms  of  Obstructive  Jaundice. — (1)  Icterus,  or  tinting  of 
the  akin  and  conjunctivBe.  The  color  ranges  from  a  lemon-yellow  in  catar- 
rhal jaundice  to  a  deep  oliye-green  or  bronzed  hue  in  permanent  obstnic- 
tioo.  In  some  instances  the  color  of  the  skin  is  greenish  black,  the  so- 
called  "  black  jaundice." 

(2)  Of  the  other  cutaneous  symptoms,  pruritus  in  the  more  chronic  forms 
may  be  intense  and  cause  the  greatest  distress.  It  may  precede  the  onset 
of  the  jaundice,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  not  very  marked  except  in  cases  of  pro- 
longed obstruction.  Sweating  is  common,  and  may  be  curiously  localized 
to  the  abdomen  or  to  the  palme  of  the  hands.  Lichen,  urticaria,  and  boils 
may  develop,  and  the  skin  disease  known  as  xanthelasma  or  vitiligoidea. 
The  jsundice  may  be  due  to  the  extension  of  the  xanthomata  to  the  bile- 
passages.  The  visceral  localization  of  this  disorder  has  been  chiefly  ob- 
served when  there  are  numerous  punctate  tubercles  on  the  limbs  (llallo- 
pean).  In  very  chronic  cases  telangiectases  develop  in  the  skin,  sometimes 
in  large  numbers  over  the  body  and  face,  occasionally  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  tongue  and  lips,  forming  patches  of  a  bright  red  color  from 
1  to  2  cm.  in  breadth. 

(3)  The  secretions  are  colored  with  bile-pigment.  The  sweat  tinges' 
the  linen;  the  tears  and  saliva  and  milk  are  rarely  stained.  The  expectora- 
tion is  not  often  tinted  unless  there  is  inflammation,  as  when  pneumonia 
coexists  with  jaundice.  The  urine  may  contain  the  pigment  before  it  is 
apparent  in  the  skin  or  conjunctiva.  The  color  varies  from  light  greenish 
yellow  to  a  deep  black-green.  Gmelin's  test  is  made  by  allowing  five  or 
six  drops  of  urine  and  a  similar  amount  of  common  nitric  acid  to  flow 
together  slowly  on  the  flat  surface  of  a  white  plate.  A  play  of  colors  is 
produced— various  shades  of  green,  yellow,  violet,  and  red.  In  cases  of 
jaundice  of  long  standing  or  great  intensity  the  urine  usually  contains 
albumin  and  always  bile-stained  tube-casts. 

(4)  No  bile  passes  into  the  intestine.  The  stools  therefore  are  of  a 
pale  drab  or  slate-gray  color,  and  usually  very  fetid  and  pasty.  There 
may  be  constipation;  in  many  instances,  owing  to  decomposition,  there  is- 
diarrhcea. 

(5)  Slow  pulse.  The  heart's  action  may  fall  to  40,  30,  or  even  to  20 
per  minute.  It  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  cases  of  catarrhal  jaundice, 
and  is  not  as  a  rule  an  unfavorable  symptom.  The  respirations  may  fall 
to  10  or  even  to  7  per  minute. 

(6)  Hiemorrhage.  The  tendency  to  bleeding  in  chronic  icterus  is  a  se- 
rious feature  in  some  cases.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  blood  coagulation 
time  may  be  much  retarded,  and  instead  of  from  three  minutes  and  a  half 
to  four  minutes  and  a  half  we  have  found  it  in  some  cases  as  late  as  eleven 
or  twelve  minutes.  This  is  a  point  which  should  be  taken  account  of  by 
surgeons,  inasmuch  as  incontrollable  heemorrhage  is  a  well-recognized  acci- 
dent in  operating  upon  patients  with  chronic  obstructive  jaundice.  Pur- 
pura, large  subcutaneous  extravasations,  more  rarely  hemorrhages  from  the 
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mucous  membr&nea,  occur  in  protracted  jaundice,  and  in  the  more  WTere 
f<^Tins. 

(7)  Cerebral  eymptoma.  Irritability,  great  depresBion  of  Bpirits,  or  even 
melancholia  may  be  present.  In  any  case  of  persistent  jaundice  special 
aerroua  phenomena  may  develop  and  rapidly  prove  fatal — such  as  sudden 
coma,  acute  delirium,  or  convulsioDs.  Usually  the  patient  has  a  rapid 
pulse,  slight  fever,  and  a  dry  tongue,  and  he  paseee  into  the  so-called  "  ty- 
phoid state."  These  features  are  not  nearly  so  common  in  obstructive  as 
iu  febrile  jaundice,  but  they  not  infrequently  terminate  a  chronic  icterus 
in  whatever  way  produced.  The  group  of  symptoms  has  been  termed 
choUemia  or,  on  the  supposition  that  cholesterin  is  the  poison,  choksltr- 
amia;  but  its  true  nature  has  not  yet  been  determined.  In  some  of  the 
cases  the  symptoms  may  be  due  to  ummia. 

2.  T0X.SHIC  Jaundice. 

In  this  form  there  is  no  obstruction  in  the  bile-passages,  but  the  janndice 
is  associated  with  toxic  states  of  the  blood,  dependent  upon  various  poisons 
which  either  act  directly  on  the  blood  itself  or  in  some  cases  on  the  liver- 
cells  as  well.  The  term  htematogenous  jaundice  was  formerly  applied  to 
this  group  in  contradistinction  to  the  hepatogenous  jatindice,  a^ociated 
with  obstructive  changes  in  the  bile-passages.  Hunter  groups  the  causes 
as  follows; 

1.  Jaundice  produced  by  the  action  of  poisons,  such  as  toluylendiamin, 
phosphorus,  arsenic,  snake-venom. 

2.  Jaundice  met  with  in  various  specific  fevers  and  conditions,  such  as 
yellow  fever,  malaria  (remittent  and  intermittent),  pyiemia,  relapsing  fever,, 
typhus,  enteric  fever,  scarlatina. 

3.  Jaundice  met  with  in  various  conditions  of  unknown  but  more  or 
less  obscure  infective  nature,  and  variously  designated  as  epidemic,  infec- 
tious, febrile,  malignant  jaundice,  icterus  gravis,  Weil's  disease,  acute  yel- 
low atrophy. 

The  symptoms  of  toxic  jaundice  are  not  nearly  so  striking  as  in  the  ob- 
structive variety.  The  bile  is  usually  present  in  the  stools,  sometimes  in 
excess,  causing  very  dark  movements.  The  skin  has  in  many  cases  only  a 
light  lemon  tint.  In  the  severer  forms,  as  in  acTite  yellow  atrophy,  the 
color  may  be  more  intense,  but  in  malaria  and  pernicious  antemia  the  tint 
is  usually  light.  In  these  mild  cases  the  urine  may  contain  little  or  no  bile- 
pigment,  but  the  urinary  pigments  are  considerably  increased.  In  many 
cases  of  the  toxic  variety  the  constitutional  disturbance  is  very  profound, 
and  there  are  high  fever,  delirium,  convulsions,  suppression  of  urine,  black 
vomit,  and  cutaneous  hemorrhages. 

In  connection  with  the  various  fevers,  malaria,  yellow  fever,  and  Weil'a 
disease  jaundice  has  been  described.  Two  special  affections  may  here  re- 
ceive consideration,  the  icterus  of  the  new-bom  and  acute  yellow  atrophy. 
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II.    ICTERUS  NEONATORUM. 


New-born  infants  are  liable  to  jaundice,  which  in  Bome  ittBtances  rapidlj 
proves  fatal.    A  mild  and  a  severe  form  may  be  recognized. 

The  mild  or  physiological  icterus  of  the  new-bom  is  a  common  disease 
in  foundling  hospitale,  and  is  not  very  infrequent  in  private  practice.  In 
900  consecutive  births  at  the  Sloane  Maternity,  icterus  was  noted  in  300 
cases  (Holt).  The  discoloration  appears  early,  usually  on  the  first  or  sec- 
ond day,  and  is  of  moderate  intensity.  The  urine  may  be  bile-etained  and 
the  faaces  eolorleae.  The  nutrition  of  the  child  is  not  usually  disturbed, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  jaundice  disappears  within  two  weeks. 
This  form  is  never  fatal.  The  cause  of  this  jaundice  is  not  at  all  clear. 
Some  have  attributed  it  to  stasis  in  the  smaller  bile-ducts,  which  are  com- 
pressed by  the  distended  radicals  of  the  portal  vein.  Others  hold  that  the 
jaundice  is  due  to  the  destruction  of  a  large  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles 
during  the  first  few  days  after  birth. 

The  severe  form  of  icterus  in  the  new-bom  may  depend  upon  (o)  eon- 
genital  absence  of  the  common  or  hepatic  duct,  of  which  there  are  several 
instances  on  record;  (6)  congenital  syphilitic  hepatitis;  and  (c)  septic  poi- 
soning, associated  with  phlebitis  of  the  umbilical  vein.  This  is  a  severe 
and  fatal  form,  in  which  also  hsemorrha^  from  the  cord  may  occur. 


111.    ACUTE  YELLOW  ATROPHY  {MaHgnant  Jaundiee;  leUrus  Orans). 

DeflnitiolL — Jaundice  associated  with  marked  cerebral  symptoms  and 
characterized  anatomically  by  extensive  necrosis  of  the  liver-cella  vrith  re- 
duction in  volume  of  the  organ. 

Etiology. — This  is  a  rare  disease.  N'o  case  has  been  admitted  to  the 
Johns  Hopkina  Hospital  in  the  eleven  years  of  its  work.  Hunter  has  col- 
lected only  50  cases  between  1S80  and  1694  (inclusive),  which  brings  up 
the  total  number  of  recorded  cases  to  about  350.  ~  In  a  somewhat  varied 
post-mortem  and  clinical  experience  no  instance  has  fallen  under  my  ob- 
servation. On  the  other  hand,  a  physician  may  see  several  cases  within  a 
few  years,  or  even  within  a  few  months,  as  happened  to  Reiae,  who  saw  five 
cases  within  three  months  at  the  Charity,  in  Berlin.  The  disease  seems 
to  be  rare  in  this  country.  It  is  more  common  in  women  than  in  men.  Of 
the  100  cases  collected  by  Legg,  69  were  in  females;  and  of  Thierfelder's 
143  cases,  88  were  in  women.  There  is  a  remarkable  association  between 
the  disease  and  pregnancy,  which  was  present  in  35  of  the  69  women  in 
Le^s  statistics,  and  in  33  of  the  88  women  in  Thierfelder's  collection. 
It  is  most  common  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty,  but  has  been  met 
with  as  early  as  the  fourth  day  and  the  tenth  month.  It  has  followed 
fright  or  profound  mental  emotion.  In  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  the  symp- 
toms of  a  profound  icterus  gravis  may  develop,  with  all  the  clinical  features 
of  acute  yellow  atrophy,  including  the  presence  of  teucin  and  tyrosin  in  the 
urine,  and  convulsions.     I  have  seen  two  such  cases;  in  both  there  were 
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extensiTe  necroses  in  the  liver-cells.  Though  the  symptome  produced  by 
phosphorus  poi^ning  closely  simulate  thoae  of  acute  yellow  atrophy,  the 
two  conditions  are  not  identical. 

Korbld  Anatomy. — The  liver  is  greatly  reduced  in  size,  looks  thin 
and  flattened,  and  sometimes  does  not  reach  more  than  one  half  or  even 
one  third  of  its  normal  weight.  It  is  flabby  and  the  capsule  is  wrinkled. 
On  section  the  color  may  be  yellowish  brown,  yellowish  red,  or  mottled,  and 
the  outlines  of  the  lobules  are  indistinct.  The  yellow  and  dark-red  por- 
tions represent  different  stages  of  the  same  process — the  yellow  an  earlier, 
the  red  a  more  advanced  stage.  The  organ  may  cut  with  considerable  firm- 
ness. Microscopically  the  liver-cells  are  seen  in  all  stages  of  secroeis,  and 
in  spots  appear  to  have  undergone  complete  destruction,  leaving  a  fatty, 
granular  dibrig  with  pigment  grains  and  crystals  of  leucin  and  tyrosin. 
The  bile-dueta  and  gall-bladder  are  empty.  Hunter  concludes  that  it  ia  a 
toxEcmic  catarrh  of  the  finer  bile-ducte,  similar  to  that  which  is  found  after 
poisoning  by  toluylendiamin  or  phosphorus. 

The  other  organs  show  estenaive  bile-staining,  and  there  are  numerous 
hemorrhages.  The  kidneys  may  show  marked  granular  degeneration  of 
the  epithelium,  and  usually  there  is  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart.  In  a 
majority  of  the  cases  the  spleen  ia  enlarged. 

Symptoms. — In  the  initial  stage  there  is  a  gaatro-duodenal  catarrh, 
and  at  first  the  jaundice  is  thought  to  be  of  a  simple  nature.  In  some  in- 
stances this  lasts  only  a  few  days,  in  others  two  or  three  weeks.  Then 
severe  symptoms  set  in — headache,  delirium,  trembling  of  the  muscles,  and, 
in  some  instances,  convulsions.  Vomiting  is  a  constant  symptom,  and  blood 
may  be  brought  up.  Hiemorrhages  occur  into  the  skin  or  from  the  mucous 
surfaces;  in  pregnant  women  abortion  may  occur.  With  the  development 
of  the  head  symptoms  the  jaundice  usually  increases.  Coma  sets  in  and 
gradually  deepens  until  death.  The  body  temperature  ia  variable;  in  a 
majority  of  the  cases  the  disease  runs  an  afebrile  course,  though  sometimes 
just  before  death  there  is  an  elevation.  In  some  instances,  however,  there 
has  been  marked  pyrexia.  The  pulse  is  usually  rapid,  the  tongue  coated 
and  dry,  and  the  patient  ia  in  a  "  typhoid  state." 

The  urine  is  bile-stained  and  often  contains  tube-casts.  Leucin  and 
tyrosin  are  not  constantly  present;  of  23  recent  cases  collected  by  Hunter, 
in  9  neither  was  found;  in  10  both  were  present;  in  3  tyrosin  only;  in  1 
leucin  only.  The  leiicin  occurs  as  rounded  disks,  the  tyrosin  in  needle- 
shaped  crystals,  arranged  either  in  bundles  or  in  groups.  The  tyrosin  may 
sometimes  be  seen  in  the  urine  sediment,  but  it  is  best  first  to  evaporate  a 
few  drops  of  urine  on  a  cover-glass.  In  the  majority  of  cases  no  bile  enters 
the  intestines,  and  the  stools  are  clay-colored.  The  disease  is  almost  in- 
variably fatal.  In  a  few  instances  recovery  has  been  noted.  I  saw  id 
Leube's  clinic,  at  Wurzburg,  a  case  which  was  convalescent. 

DiagnosiB  — Jaundice  with  vomiting,  diminution  of  the  liver  volume, 
delirium,  and  the  presence  of  leucin  and  trj'osin  in  the  urine,  form  a  char- 
acteristic end  unmistakable  group  of  symptoms,  Leucin  and  tyrosin  are 
not,  however,  distinctive.  They  may  be  present  in  cases  of  afebrile  jaun- 
dice with  slight  enlargement  of  the  liver. 
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It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  asj  severe  jaundice  may  be  associated  with 
intense  cerebral  symptoms.  The  clioical  features  in  certain  cases  of  hyper- 
trophic cirrhoeis  are  almost  identical,  but  the  enlargement  of  the  liver,  the 
more  constant  occurrence  of  fever,  and  the  absence  of  leucin  and  tyrosin 
are  distinguishing  eigns.  Phosphorus  poisoning  may  closely  simulate  acute 
yellow  atrophy,  particularly  in  the  htemorrhages,  jaundice,  and  the  diminU' 
tion  in  the  livei  volume,  but  the  gastric  symptoms  are  usually  more  marked, 
and  leucin  and  tyroain  are  stated  not  to  occur  in  the  urine. 

No  known  remedies  have  any  influence  on  the  course  of  the  disease. 


IV.    AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  BLOOD-VESSELS  OF  THE 
LIVER. 

(1)  Aiunnia. — On  the  post-mortem  table,  when  the  liver  looks  aniemic, 
as  in  the  fatty  or  amyloid  organ,  the  blood-vessels,  which  during  life  were 
probably  well  filled,  can  be  readily  injected.  There  are  no  symptoms  in- 
dicative of  this  condition. 

(2)  HypQRBmia. — This  occurs  in  two  forms,  (a)  Active  hyptramia. 
After  each  meal  the  rapid  absorption  by  the  portal  vessels  induces  transient 
congestion  of  the  organ,  which,  however,  is  entirely  physiological;  but  it 
is  quite  possible  that  in  persons  who  persistently  eat  and  drink  too  much 
this  active  hyperemia  may  lead  to  functional  disturbance  or,  in  the  case 
of  drinking  too  freely  of  alcohol,  to  organic  change.  In  the  acute  fevers 
an  acute  hyperiemia  may  be  present. 

The  symptoms  of  active  hyperemia  are  indefinite.  Possibly  the  sense 
of  distress  or  fulness  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  so  often  mentioned  by 
dyspeptics  and  by  those  who  eat  and  drink  freely,  may  be  due  to  this  cause. 
There  are  probably  diurnal  variations  in  the  volume  of  the  liver.  In  cir- 
rhosis with  enlargement  the  rapid  reduction  in  volume  after  a  copious 
hemorrhage  indicates  the  important  part  which  hyperemia  plays  even  in 
organic  troubles.  It  ia  stated  that  suppression  of  the  menses  or  suppression 
of  a  hemorrhoidal  flow  ia  followed  by  hyperemia  of  the  liver,  Andrew  H. 
Smith  has  described  a  case  of  periodical  enlargement  of  the  liver. 

(b)  Passive  Congestion. — This  is  much  more  common  and  results  from 
an  increase  of  pressure  in  the  efferent  vessels  or  sub-lobular  branches  of  the 
hepatic  veins.  Every  condition  leading  to  venous  stasis  in  the  right  heart 
at  once  affects  these  veins. 

In  chronic  valvular  disease,  in  emphysema,  cirrhosis  of  the  lung,  and 
in  intrathoracic  tumors  mechanical  congestion  occurs  and  finally  leads  to 
very  definite  changes.  The  liver  is  enlarged,  firm,  and  of  a  deep-red  color; 
the  hepatic  vessels  are  greatly  engorged,  particularly  the  central  vein  in 
each  lobule  and  its  adjacent  capillaries.  On  section  the  organ  presents  a 
peculiar  mottled  appearance,  owing  to  the  deeply  congested  hepatic  and 
the  anemic  portal  territories;  hence  the  term  nutmeg  which  hfls  been  given 
to  this  condition.  Gradually  the  distention  of  the  central  capillaries  reaches 
such  a  grade  that  atrophy  of  the  intervening  liver-cells  is  induced.  Brown 
pigment  is  deposited  about  the  centre  of  the  lobules  and  the  connective 
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tissue  is  greatly  increased.  In  this  cyanotic  induration  or  cardiac  Uver  the 
oi^an  is  large  in  the  early  stage,  but  lat«r  it  may  become  contracted.  Occa- 
sionally in  thte  form  the  connective  tissue  is  increased  about  the  lobules  as 
well,  but  the  proceea  usually  extends  from  the  sublobular  and  central  veinB. 

The  symptome  of  thia  form  are  not  always  to  be  separated  from  those 
of  the  associated  conditions.  Gastro-inteetinal  catarrh  ia  usually  present 
and  hsmateraesiB  may  occur.  The  portal  obstruction  in  advanced  cases 
leads  to  ascites,  which  may  precede  the  development  of  general  dropsy. 
There  is  often  slight  jaundice,  the  stools  may  be  clay-colored,  and  the  urine 
contains  bile- pigment. 

On  examination  the  organ  is  found  to  be  increased  in  size.  It  may  be 
a  full  hand's  breadth  below  the  costal  mai^in  and  tender  on  pressure.  It 
is  in  this  condition  particularly  that  we  meet  with  pulsation  of  the  liver. 
We  must  distinguish  the  communicated  throbbing  of  the  heart,  which  is 
very  common,  from  the  heaving,  diffuse  impulse  due  to  regurgitation  into 
the  hepatic  veins,  in  which,  when  one  band  is  uptin  the  ensiform  cartilage 
and  the  other  upon  the  right  side  at  the  margin  of  the  pbs,  the  whole 
liver  can  be  felt  to  dilate  with  each  impulse. 

The  indications  for  treatment  in  passive  hypenemia  are  to  restore  the 
balance  of  the  circulation  and  to  unload  the  engorged  portal  vessels.  In 
cases  of  intense  hypenemia  18  or  20  ounces  of  blood  may  be  directly 
aspirated  from  the  liver,  as  advised  by  George  Harley  and  practised  by 
many  Anglo-Indian  physicians.  Good  results  sometimes  follow  this  he- 
pato-phlebotomy.  The  prompt  relief  and  marked  reduction  in  the  volume 
of  the  organ  which  follow  an  attack  of  hfematemeeis  or  bleeding  from  piles 
eiiggests  this  practice.  Salts  administered  by  Matthew  Hay's  method  de- 
plete the  portal  system  freely  and  thoroughly.  As  a  rule,  the  treatment 
must  be  that  of  the  condition  with  which  it  is  associated. 

(3)  Diseases  of  the  Portal  VoIb. — (n)  Thramboais;  Adkesiw  PyU- 
pMAilis. — Coagulation  of  blood  in  the  portal  vein  is  met  with  In  cirrhosis, 
in  syphilis  of  the  liver,  invasion  of  the  vein  by  cancer,  proliferative  perito- 
.nitis  involving  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum,  perforation  of  the  vein  by  gall- 
stones, and  occasionally  follows  Bclerosis  of  the  walls  of  the  portal  vein  or 
of  its  branches  (Bomnann).  In  rare  instances  a  complete  collateral  circula- 
tion is  established,  the  thrombus  undergoes  the  usual  changes,  and  ulti- 
mately the  vein  is  represented  by  a  fibrous  cord,  a  condition  which  has  been 
called  pylepkldnlis  adhegiva.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  which  I  dissected  the 
portal  vein  was  represented  by  a  narrow  fibrous  cord;  the  collateral  circula- 
tion, which  must  have  been  completely  established  for  years,  ultimately 
failed,  ascites  and  hEcmatemesis  supervened  and  rapidly  proved  fatal.*  The 
diagnosis  of  obstruction  of  the  portal  vein  can  rarely  be  made.  A  sug- 
gestive symptom,  however,  la  a  sudden  onset  of  the  most  intense  engorge- 
ment of  the  branches  of  the  portal  system,  leading  to  hematemesis,  melnna, 
ascites,  and  swelling  of  the  spleen. 

Kmboli  in  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  do  not,  as  a  rule,  prodnce 
infarction,  for  blood  reaches  the  lobular  capillary  plexus,  as  shown  by 

*  JournU  of  Anatom;  and  Physiology,  vol.  zrli. 
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Cohnheim  and  Littea,  through  the  free  anastomoBis  with  a  hepatic  artery. 
Iq  rare  inatanceB,  however,  a  cooditioa  reeembling'  infarction  does  occur, 
sometimes  in  Bmall  areas,  at  others  in  quit*  extensive  territories.  Septic 
emboli,  on  the  other  hand,  may  induce  suppuration. 

(6)  Suppurative  pylephlebitis  will  be  considered  in  the  section  on  abscess. 

(4)  AffwUons  of  the  hepatlo  V^  are  extremely  rare.  Dilatation  oc- 
curs in  cases  of  chronic  enlargement  of  the  right  heart,  from  whatever  cause 
produced.  Emboli  occasionally  pass  from  the  right  auricle  into  the  hepatic 
veins.  A  rare  and  unusual  event  is  stenosis  of  the  orifices  of  the  hepatic 
veins,  which  I  met  in  a  case  of  fibroid  obliteration  of  the  inferior  vena  cava 
and  which  was  associated  with  a  greatly  enlarged  and  indurated  liver.* 

(5)  Hf^atlo  Artery. — Enlargement  of  this  vessel  is  seen  in  cases  of  cir- 
rhosis of  the  liver.  It  may  be  the  seat  of  extensive  sclerosis.  Aneurism 
of  the  hepatic  artery  is  rare,  but  instances  are  on  record,  and  will  be  re- 
ferred to  in  the  section  on  arteries. 


V.    DISEASES  OF  THE    BILE-PASSAGES  AND 
GALL-BLADDER. 

(a)  AccTB  Catabbh  of  the  Bilk-ducts  (Catarrhal  Jaundice). 

Deflnitioil. — Jaundice  due  to  swelling  and  obstruction  of  the  terminal 
portion  of  the  common  duct. 

Etiology. — General  catarrhal  inSammation  of  the  bite-ducts  is  usu- 
ally associated  with  gall-stones.  The  catarrhal  process  now  under  consid- 
eration is  probably  always  an  extension  of  a  gastro-duodenal  catarrh,  and 
the  process  is  most  intense  in  the  pars  intestinalis  of  the  duct,  which  pro- 
jects into  the  duodenum.  The  mucous  membrane  is  swollen,  and  a  plug 
of  inspissated  mucus  fills  the  diverticulum  of  Vater,  and  the  narrower  por- 
tion just  at  the  orifice,  completely  obstructing  the  outflow  of  bile.  It  is  not 
known  how  widespread  thia  catarrh  is  in  the  bile-passages,  and  whether 
it  really  passes  up  the  ducts.  It  would,  of  course,  be  possible  to  have  a 
catarrh  of  the  finer  ducts  within  the  liver,  which  some  French  writers  think 
may  initiate  the  attack,  but  the  evidence  for  thia  is  not  strong,  and  it  seems 
more  likely  that  the  terminal  portion  of  the  duct  is  always  firat  involved. 
In  the  only  instance  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  post 
mortem  the  orifice  was  plugged  with  inspissated  mucus,  the  common  and 
hepatic  ducts  were  slightly  distended  and  contained  a  bile-tinged,  not  a 
clear,  mucus,  and  there  were  no  observable  changes  in  the  mucosa  of  the 
ducts. 

This  catarrhal  or  simple  jaundice  results  from  the  following  causes: 
(1)  Duodenal  catarrh,  in  whatever  way  produced,  most  commonly  follow- 
ing an  attack  of  indigestion.  It  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  young 
persons,  hut  may  occur  at  any  age,  and  may  follow  not  only  errors  in  diet, 
hut  also  cold,  exposure,  and  malaria,  as  well  as  the  conditions  associated 
with  portal  obstruction,  chronic  heart-disease,  and  Bright's  disease.     (2) 

*  Journal  of  Anatonif  and  Vbjdologj,  vol.  xri, 
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Emotional  diBturbsQces  may  be  followed  by  jaundice,  which  is  Iwlieved  to 
be  due  to  catarrhal  ewelling.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  rare  and  the  anatom- 
ical condition  is  unknown.  (3)  Simple  oi  catarrhal  jaundice  may  occur 
in  epidemic  form.  (4)  Catarrhal  jaundice  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  in- 
fectious fevers,  such  as  pneumonia,  and  typhoid  fever.  The  nature  of  acute 
catarrhal  jaundice  is  atill  unknown.  It  may  possibly  be  an  acute  infection. 
In  favor  of  this  view  are  the  occurrence  in  epidemic  form  and  the  presence 
of  eiigbt  fever.  The  spleen,  however,  is  not  often  enlarged.  In  only  4 
out  of  33  cases  was  it  palpable. 

SymptomB. — There  may  be  neither  pain  nor  distress,  and  the  pa- 
tient's friends  may  first  notice  the  yellow  tint,  or  the  patient  himself  may 
observe  it  in  the  looking-glass.  In  other  instances  there  are  dyspeptic 
symptoms  and  uneasy  sensations  in  the  hepatic  region  or  pains  in  the  back 
and  limbs.  In  the  epidemic  form,  the  onset  may  be  more  severe,  with 
headache,  chill,  and  vomiting.  Fever  is  rarely  present,  though  the  tem- 
peKiture  may  reach  101°,  sometimes  102°.  All  the  signs  of  obstructive 
jaundice  already  mentioned  are  present,  the  stools  are  clay-colored,  and 
the  urine  contains  bile-pigment.  The  jaundice  has  a  bright-yellow  tint; 
the  greenish,  bronzed  color  is  never  seen  in  the  simple  form.  The  pulse 
may  be  normal,  but  occasionally  it  is  remarkably  slow,  and  may  fall  to  40 
or  30  beats  in  the  minute,  and  the  respirations  to  as  low  as  8  per  minute. 
Sleepiness,  too,  may  be  present.  The  liver  may  be  normal  in  size,  but  is 
usually  slightly  enlarged,  and  the  edge  can  be  felt  below  the  costal  margin. 
Occasionally  the  enlargement  is  more  marked.  As  a  rule  the  gall-bladder 
cannot  be  felt.  The  spleen  may  be  increased  in  size.  The  duration  of  the 
disease  is  from  four  to  eight  weeks.  There  are  mild  cases  in  which  the 
jaundice  disitppears  within  two  weeks;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  persist 
for  three  months.  The  stools  should  be  carefully  watched,  for  they  give 
the  first  intimation  of  removal  of  the  obstruction. 

The  diagnosis  is  rarely  difficult.  The  onset  in  young,  comparatively 
healthy  persons,  the  moderate  grade  of  icterus,  the  absence  of  emaciation 
or  of  evidences  of  cirrhosis  or  cancer,  usually  make  the  diagnosis  easy. 
Oases  which  persist  for  two  or  three  months  cause  uneasiness,  as  the  sus- 
picion is  aroused  that  it  may  be  more  fhan  simple  catarrh.  The  absence 
of  pain,  the  negative  character  of  the  physical  examination,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  general  nutrition  are  the  points  in  favor  of  simple  jaundice. 
There  are  instances  in  which  time  alone  can  determine  the  true  nature  of 
the  case.  The  possibility  of  Weil's  disease  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  anom- 
alous types. 

Treatment. — As  a  rule  the  patient  can  keep  on  his  feet  from  the  out- 
set. Measiires  should  be  used  to  allay  the  gastric  catarrh,  if  it  is  present. 
A  dose  of  calomel  may  be  given,  and  the  bowels  kept  open  subsequently 
Iiy  salines.  The  patient  should  not  be  violently  purged.  Bismuth  and 
bicarbonate  of  soda  may  be  given,  and  the  patient  should  drink  freely  of  the 
alkaline  mineral  waters,  of  which  Vichy  is  the  best.  Irrigation  of  the 
large  bowel  with  cnld  water  may  be  practised.  The  cold  is  supposed  to  ex- 
cite peristalsis  of  the  gall-bladder  and  ducts,  and  thus  aid  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  mucus. 
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(b)  Ghbonio  Gatabbhal  AjfaiooHOuria. 
This  may  poeslblj  occur 'also  as  a  sequel  of  the  acute  catarrh.  I  have 
never  met  with  an  instance,  however,  in  which  a  chronic,  persistent  jaundice 
could  be  attributed  to  this  cause.  A  chronic  catarrh  always  accompanies 
obstruction  in  the  common  duet,  whether  by  gall-stones,  malignant  disease, 
stricture,  or  external  pressure.     There  are  two  groups  of  cases: 

(1)  With  Complete  Ohstrudtott  of  tke  Common  Duct. — In  this  form  the 
bile-passages  are  greatly  dilated,  the  common  duct  may  reach  the  dze  of 
the  thumb  or  larger,  there  is  usually  dilatation  of  the  gall-bladder  and  of 
the  ducts  within  the  liver.  The  contents  of  the  ducts  and  of  the  gall- 
bladder are  a  clear,  colorless  mucuB.  The  mucosa  may  be  everywhere 
smooth  and  not  swollen.  The  clear  mucus  ia  usually  sterile.  The  patients 
are  the  subjects  of  chronic  jaundice,  usually  without  fever. 

(2)  With  Incomplete  Ohgtruclion  of  the  Duct. — There  is  pressure  on  the 
■  duct  or  there  are  gall-stones,  single  or  multiple,  in  the  common  duct  or  in 

the  diverticulum  of  Vater.  The  bile-passages  are  not  so  much  dilated,  and 
the  contents  are  a  bile-stained,  turbid  mucus.  The  gall-bladder  is  rarely 
much  dilated.     In  a  majority  of  all  cases  stones  are  found  in  it. 

The  symptoms  of  this  type  of  catarrhal  angiocholitis  are  sometimes  very 
distinctive.  With  it  is  associated  most  frequently  the  so-called  hepatic  in- 
termittent fever,  recurring  attacks  of  chills,  fever,  and  sweats.  We  need 
still  further  information  about  the  bacteriology  of  these  cases.  In  all  prob- 
ability the  febrile  attacks  are  due  distinctly  to  infection,  I  cannot  too 
strongly  emphasize  the  point  that  the  recurring  attacks  of  intermittent 
fever  do  not  necesaarily  mean  suppurative  angiocholitia.  The  question  will 
be  referred  to  again  under  gall-stones. 

(c)   SUPPUBATITB  AND  ITlCEBATITB  AnSIOCHOLITIB. 

The  condition  is  a  diffuse,  purulent  angiocholitis  involving  the  larger 
and  smaller  ducts.  In  a  large  proportion  of  all  cases  there  is  associated 
suppurative  disease  of  the  gall-bladder. 

Htlology. — It  is  the  most  serious  of  the  sequels  of  gall-stones.  Occa- 
sionally a  diffuse  suppurative  angiocholitis  follows  the  acute  infectious 
cholecystitis;  this,  however,  is  rare,  since  fortunately  in  the  latter  condi- 
tion the  cystic  duct  is  usually  occluded.  Cancer  of  the  duct,  foreign  bodies, 
such  as  lumhricoids  or  fish  bones,  are  occasional  causes.  And  lastly  there 
may  be  extension  from  a  suppurative  pylephlebitis. 

The  common  duct  is  greatly  dilated  and  may  reach  the  size  of  the  index 
finger  or  the  thumb;  the  walls  are  thickened,  and  there  may  be  fistulous 
communications  with  the  stomach,  colon,  or  duodenum.  The  hepatic  ducts 
and  their  extensions  in  the  liver  are  dilated  and  contain  pus  mised  with  bile. 
,  On  section  of  the  liver  small  abscesses  are  seen,  which  correspond  to  the  di- 
lated suppurating  ducts.  The  gall-bladder  is  usually  distended,  full  of 
pus,  and  with  adhesions  to  the  neighboring  parts,  or  it  may  have  perfo- 
rated. 

Byia'ptoiaa. — The  symptoms  of  suppurative  cholangitis  are  usually 
very  severe.     A  previous  history  of  gall-stones,  the  development  of  a  septic 
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fever,  the  swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  liver,  the  eDlargement  of  the  gall- 
bladder, and  the  leiicocytOBie  are  suggestive  features.  Jaundice  ia  always 
present,  but  is  variable.  In  some  cases  it  is  very  intense,  in  others  it  is 
slight.  There  may  be  verj'little  pain.  There  is  progressive  emaciation 
and  loss  of  stren^h.  In  a  recent  case  parotitis  developed  on  the  left  side, 
which  subsided  without  suppuration. 

Ulceration,  stricture,  perforation,  and  fistulte  of  the  bile-pasaages  will 
be  ctmsidered  with  gall-stones. 

(d)  Acute  iNPEonons  GHOLECtBTiTia. 

Etlolt^y. — Acute  inflammation  of  the  gall-bladder  is  usually  due  to 
bacterial  invasion,  with  or  without  the  presence  of  gall-stones.  Three  vari- 
eties or  grades  may  be  recognized:  The  catarrhal,  the  suppurative,  and  the 
phlegmonous.  The  condition  is  very  serious,  difficult  to  diagnose,  often 
fatal,  and  may  require  for  its  relief  prompt  surgical  intervention.  The 
cases  associated  with  gall-stones  have  of  course  long  been  recognized,  but 
we  now  know  that  an  acute  infection  of  the  gall-bladder  leading  to  suppura- 
tion, gangrene,  or  perforation  is  by  no  means  infrequent.  For  an  interest- 
ing series  of  cases  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  by  Maurice  H.  Richard- 
son in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  1898,  I,  In  10  of 
his  59  operations  upon  the  gall-bladder  acute  cholecystitis  was  present  with- 
out known  pre-existing  disease! 

Acute  non-calculus  cholecystitis  is  a  result  of  bacterial  invasion.  The 
colon  bacillus,  the  typhoid  bacillus,  the  pneumococcus  and  staphylococci 
and  streptococci  have  been  the  organisms  most  often  found.  The  fre- 
quency of  gall-bladder  infection  in  the  fevers  is  a  point  already  referred  to, 
particularly  in  typhoid  fever.  Two  instances  of  acute  cholecystitis  have 
occurred  within  the  past  year  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  which 
typhoid  bacilli  were  isolated  from  pure  culture,  and  the  Widal  reaction  was 
present  in  the  patient's  blood,  without,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  any 
history  of  typhoid  fever  (see  Gushing,  Typhoid  Cholecystitis,  J,  H.  H.  Bul- 
letin, May,  1898). 

Condition  of  tlie  Qall-bladder.— The  organ  is  usually  distended  and  the 
walls  tense.  Adhesions  may  have  formed  with  the  colon  or  the  omentum. 
In  other  instances  perforation  has  taken  place  and  there  is  a  localized  ab- 
scess, or  in  the  more  fulminant  forms  general  peritonitis.  The  contents  of 
the  organ  are  usually  dark  in  color,  mu co-purulent,  purulent,or  hsemorrhagic. 
In  the  cases  with  acute  phlegmonous  inflammation  there  may  be  a  very  foul 
odor.  As  Richardson  remarks,  the  cystic  duct  is  often  found  closed  even 
when  no  stone  is  impacted.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  acutely 
distended  gall-bladder  the  elongation  and  enlargement  may  take  place 
chiefly  upward  and  inward,  toward  the  foramen  of  Winslow. 

Symptoms. — Severe  paroxysmal  pain  is,  as  a  rule,  the  first  indication, 
most  commonly  in  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen  in  the  region  of  the  liver. 
It  may  be  in  the  epigastrium  or  low  down  in  the  region  of  the  appendix. 
"  Nausea,  vomiting,  rise  of  pulse  and  temperature,  prostration,  distention  of 
the  abdomen,  rigidity,  general  tenderness  becoming  localized  "  usually  fbl- 
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low  (Richardson).  Iq  tluB  fona,  without  gall-etoaes,  jaundice  is  not  often 
present.  The  local  tendernese  is  extreme,  bnt  it  may  be  deceptive  ia  ite 
situation.  Associated  probably  with  the  adhesion  and  inflammatory  pro- 
cesses between  the  gsll-bladder  and  the  bowel  are  the  intestinal  symptoms, 
and  there  may  be  complete  stoppage  of  gas  and  feces;  iadeed,  the  operfi^ 
tion  for  acute  obstruction  has  been  performed  in  several  cases.  The  dit- 
ended  gall-bladder  may  sometimes  be  felt. 

The  diagnosis  is  by  no  means  easy.  The  symptoms  may  not  indicate 
the  section  of  the  abdomen  involved.  In  two  of  our  cases  and  in  three  of 
Bichardson's  appendicitis  was  diagnosed;  in  two  of  his  cases  acute  intes- 
tinal obstruction  was  suspected.  This  was  the  diagnosis  in  a  case  of  acute 
phlegmonous  cholecystitis  which  I  reported  ia  1881.  The  history  of  the 
cases  is  often  a  valuable  guide.  Occurring  during  the  convalescence  from 
typhoid  fever,  after  pneumonia,  or  in  a  patient  with  previous  cholecystitis, 
Euch  a  group  of  symptoms  as  mentioned  would  be  highly  suggestive.  The 
differentiation  of  the  variety  of  the  cholecystitis  cannot  be  made.  In  the 
acnte  suppurative  and  phlegmonous  forms  the  symptoms  are  usually  more 
serere,  perforation  is  very  apt  to  occur,  with  local  or  general  peritonitis, 
and  unless  operative  measures  are  undertaken  death  ensues. 

There  is  an  acute  cholecystitis,  probably  an  infective  form,  io  whi^ 
the  patient  has  recurring  attacks  of  pain  in  the  region  of  the  gall-bladder. 
The  diagnosis  of  gall-stones  is  made,  hut  an  operation  shows  simply  an  en- 
larged gall-bladder  filled  with  mucus  and  bile,  and  the  mucous  membrane 
perhaps  swollen  and  inflamed.  In  some  of  these  cases  gall-stones  may  have 
been  present  and  have  passed  before  the  operation. 

(e)   CaNCEB  of  the  BlLE-PASBAOEa. 

The  subject  has  been  very  thoroughly  studied  of  late  years  by  Zenker, 
Musser,  Amee,  Bolleston,  and  Kelynack.  Females  suffer  in  the  propor- 
tion of  3  to  1  (Miiaeer),  or  4  to  1  (Ames).  In  cases  of  primary  cancer  of 
the  bile-duct,  on  the  other  hand,  men  and  women  appear  to  be  about 
equally  affected.  In  Musser's  series  65  per  cent  of  the  cases  occurred  be- 
tween the  RgEs  of  forty  and  seventy.  The  association  of  malignant  disease 
of  the  gall-bladder  with  gall-stones  has  long  been  recognized.  The  fact  is 
well  put  by  Kelynack  as  follows:  "  While  gall-stones  are  found  in  from  6 
to  12  per  cent  of  all  general  cases  (that  is,  coming  to  autopsy),  they  occur  in 
association  with  cancer  of  the  gall-bladder  in  from  90  to  100  per  cent." 

The  exact  nature  of  the  association  ia  not  very  clear,  but  it  is  usually  re^ 
garded  as  an  effect  of  the  chronic  irritation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged 
that  the  presence  of  the  malignant  disease  may  itself  favor  the  production 
of  gall-stones.  Histologically,  "  carcinoma  of  the  gall-bladder  varies  much, 
both  in  the  form  of  the  cells  and  in  their  structural  arrangement;  it  may 
be  either  columnar  or  spheroidal-celled  "  (Bolleston).  The  fundus  is  usu- 
ally first  involved  in  the  gall-bladder,  and  in  the  ducts  the  ductus  communis 
choledoehus. 

When  the  disease  involves  the  gaU-bladder,  a  tumor  can  be  detected  ex- 
tending diagonally  downward  and  inward  toward  the  navel,  variable  in 
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size,  occaBionally  very  large,  due  either  to  great  distention  of  the  gall- 
bladder or  to  involvement  of  coatiguom  parts.  It  is  usually  very  firm  and 
hard. 

Among  the  important  symptoms  are  jaundice,  which  was  present  in  69 
per  cent  of  Musaer's  cases;  pain,  often  of  great  severity  and  paroxysmal  in 
character.  The  pain  and  tendemesa  on  pressure  persist  in  the  intervals 
between  the  paroxysmal  attacks.  In  one  of  my  three  cases,  which  Ames 
reported,  there  waa  a  very  profound  antemia,  but  an  ahaence  of  jaundice 
throu^ont.  Gall-stones  were  present  in  two  of  the  cases,  and  a  history  of 
gall-stone  attacks  was  obtained  from*  the  third. 

Primary  malignant  disease  in  the  bik-dvcts  is  less  common,  and  rarely 
forms  tumors  that  can  be  felt  externally.  Kelynack  {Medical  Chronicle, 
Noyember,  1897)  gives  very  fully  a  number  of  important  points  in  the  dif- 
ferential diagnosis  between  tumors  in  the  duct  and  tumors  in  the  gall- 
bladder. There  is  usually  an  early,  intense,  and  persistent  jaundice.  The 
dilated  gall-bladder  may  rupture.  At  best  the  diagnosis  is  very  doabtfal, 
unless  cleared  up  by  an  exploratory  operation.  A  very  interesting  form 
.of  malignant  disease  of  the  ducts  is  that  which  involves  the  diverticulum 
of  Vater.  Busson  has  collected  eleven  cases.  A  few  months  ago  an  elderly 
woman  was  admitted  under  mycarewith  jaundice  of  some  months'  duration, 
without  pain,  with  progressive  emaciation,  and  a  greatly  enlarged  gall- 
bladder. My  colleague,  Halsted,  operated  and  found  obstruction  at  the 
orifice  of  the  common  duct.  He  opened  the  duodenum,  removed  a  cylin- 
drical-celled epithelioma  of  the  ampulla  of  Vater,  and  stitched  the  common 
duct  to  another  portion  of  the  duodenum.  The  patient  made  an  uninter* 
rupted  recovery,  and,  fourteen  weeks  after  the  operation,  had  gained  twen- 
ty-five pounds  in  weight  and  passed  bile  with  the  ffeces. 

(/)  SxENoeifl  AND  Obbthuctios  op  the  Bilb-ductb. 

stenosis  or  complete  occlusion  may  follow  ulceration,  most  commonly 
after  the  passage  of  a  gall-stone.  In  these  instances  the  obstruction  ia 
usually  situated  low  down  in  the  common  duct.  Instances  are  extremely 
rare.  Foreign  bodies,  such  as  the  seeds  of  various  fruits,  may  enter  the 
duct,  and  occasionally  round  worms  crawl  into  it.  In  the  ^'ietar-Homer 
Museum  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  there  is  a  remarkable  specimen 
showing  the  common  and  hepatic  ducts  enormously  distended  and  densely 
packed  with  a  dozen  or  more  lumbricoid  worms.  Similar  specimens  exist 
in  one  of  the  Paris  museums,  and  at  the  Boyal  Victoria  Hospital,  Ketlcy. 
Liver-flukes  and  echinococci  are  rare  causes  of  obstruction  in  man. 

Obstruction  by  pressure  from  without  is  more  frequent.  Cancer  of  the 
head  of  the  pancreas,  less  often  a  chronic  interstitial  inflammation,  may 
compress  the  terminal  portion  of  the  duct;  rarely,  cancer  of  the  pylorus. 
Secondary  involvement  of  the  lymph-glands  of  the  liver  is  a  common  cause 
of  occlusion  of  the  duct,  and  ie  met  with  in  many  cases  of  cancer  of  the 
stomach  and  other  abdominal  organs.  Rare  causes  of  obstniction  are  aneu- 
rism of  a  branch  of  the  cceliac  axis  of  the  aorta,  and  pressure  of  very  large 
abdominal  tumors. 
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The  ^mptoms  produced  are  those  of  chrooic  obstructive  jaundice.  At 
first,  the  liver  is  usually  enlarged,  but  in  chronic  cases  it  may  be  reduced  in 
size,  and  be  found  of  a  deeply  bronzed  color.  The  hepatic  intermittent  fever 
is  not  often  aaaociated  with  complete  occlusion  of  the  duct  from  any  cause, 
but  it  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  chronic  obstruction  by  gall-stones. 
Permanent  occlusion  of  the  duct  terminates  in  death.  In  a  majority  of  the 
cases  the  conditions  which  lead  to  the  obstruction  are  in  themselves  fatal. 
The  liver,  which  is  not  necessarily  enlarged,  presents  a  moderate  grade  of 
cirrhosis.  Caaes  of  cicatricial  occlusion  may  last  for  years.  A  patient  under 
my  care,  who  was  permanently  jaundiced  for  nearly  three  years,  had  a 
fibroid  occlusion  of  the  duct. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  nature  of  the  occlusion  is  often  very  difficult.  A 
history  of  colic,  jaundice  of  varying  intensity,  paroxysms  of  pain,  and  in- 
termittent fever  point  to  gall-stoncs.  In  cancerous  ohstmction  Urn  tumor 
mass  can  sometimes  be  felt  in  the  epigastric  region.  In  cases  in  which 
the  lymph-glands  in  the  transverse  fissure  are  cancerous,  the  primary  dis- 
ease may  be  in  the  pelvic  organs  or  the  rectum,  or  there  may  be  a  limited 
cancer  of  the  stomach,  which  has  not  given  any  symptoms.  In  these  cases 
the  examination  of  the  other  lymphatic  glands  may  be  of  value.  In  a  man 
who  came  under  observation  with  a  jaundice  of  seven  weeks'  duration, 
believed  to  be  catarrhal  (as  the  patient's  general  condition  was  good  and 
he  was  not  said  to  have  lost  fiesh),  a  small  nodular  mass  was  detected 
at  the  navel,  which  on  removal  proved  to  he  scirrhua.  Involvement  of  the 
clavicular  groups  of  lymph-glands  may  also  be  serviceable  in  diagno^s. 
The  gall-bladder  is  usually  enlarged  in  obstruction  of  the  common  duct, 
«xcept  in  the  cases  of  gall-stones  (Courvoisier's  law).  Great  and  progressive 
enlargement  of  the  liver  with  jaundice  and  moderate  continued  fever  is  more 
commonly  met  with  in  cancer. 

Congenital  obliteration  of  the  ducts  is  an  interesting  condition,  of  which 
there  are  some  60  or  70  cases  on  record.  It  may  occur  in  several  members 
of  one  family.  Spontaneous  hsemorrhages  are  frequent,  particularly  from 
the  navel.  The  subjects  may  live  for  three  or  even  eight  weeks.  For' a 
recent  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  see  John  Thomson's  article  in 
Allbutt's  System  of  Medicine. 


VI.    CHOLELITHIASIS. 

No  chapter  in  medicine  is  more  interesting  than  that  which  deals  with  Uie 
question  of  gall-stones.  Few  affections  present  so  many  points  for  study — 
chemical,  bacteriological,  pathological,  and  clinical.  The  past  few  years 
have  seen  a  great  advance  in  our  knowledge  in  two  directions:  First,  as  to  the 
mode  of  formation  o(  the  stones,  and,  secondly,  as  to  the  surgical  treatment 
of  the  cases.  The  recent  study  of  the  origin  of  stones  dates  from  Naunyo's 
.work  in  1891.  Marion  Sims's  suggestion  that  gall-stones  came  within  the 
sphere  of  the  surgeon  has  been  most  fruitful.  Lawson  Tait,  Langenbueh, 
Mayo  Bobson,  Kiedel,  Kehr,  and  in  this  country  Keen,  Feoger,  Murpliy, 
limge,  and  Haleted  have  not  only  revolutionized  the  treatment  of  chole- 
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lithiasiB,  but  from  their  work  we  physicianB  have  gathered  much  of  the 
greatest  mometit  in  symptomatology  and  diagnosie. 

Origin  of  Qall-stoiieB. — Two  important  points  with  refereuce  to  the  for- 
mation of  calculi  in  the  bile-paseagea  were  brought  out  by  Naunyn:  {a) 
The  origin  of  the  cholesterin  of  the  bile,  ae  well  aa  of  the  lime  salts  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  biliary  passages,  particularly  when  inflamed;  and 
{b)  the  remarkable  association  of  micro-organisms  with  gall-stones.  It  is 
stated  that  Bristowe  first  noticed  the  origin  of  eholesterin  in  the  gall-blad- 
der itself,  but  Naunyn's  observations  showed  that  both  the  eholesterin  and 
the  lime  were  in  great  part  a  production  of  the  mucosa  of  the  gall-bladder 
and  of  the  bile-ducts,  particularly  when  in  a  condition  of  catarrhal  inSam- 
mation  excited  by  the  presence  of  microbes.  According  to  the  views  of  this 
author,  the  lithogenoue  catarrh  (which,  by  the  way,  is  quite  an  old  idea) 
modifies  materially  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  bile  and  favors  the  de- 
position about  epithelial  debris  and  bacteria  of  the  insoluble  salts  of  lime 
in'  comlnnation  with  the  bilirubin.  Welch  and  others  have  demonstrated 
the  presence  of  micro-organisms  in  the  centre  of  gall-stones.  Three  addi- 
tional points  of  interest  may  be  referred  to; 

First,  the  demonstration  that  the  gaU-bladder  is  a  peculiarly  favorable 
habitat  for  micro-oTganisms.  The  colon  bacilli,  staphylococci,  atreptococci, 
pneumococci,  and  the  typhoid  bacilli  have  all  been  found  here  under  varying 
conditions  of  the  bile.  A  remarkable  fact  is  the  length  of  time  that  thcv 
may  live  in  the  gall-bladder,  as  was  first  demonstrated  by  Blachstein  in 
Welch's  laboratory.  The  typhoid  bacillus  has  been  isolated  in  pure  culture 
seven  years  after  an  attack. 

Secondly,  the  experimental  production  of  gall-stones  has  been  success- 
fully accomplished  by  Gilbert  and  Foumier  by  injecting  micro-organisms 
into  the  gall-bladder  of  animals. 

Thirdly,  the  association  of  gall-stones  with  the  specific  fevers.  Bem- 
hetm,  in  1889,  first  called  attention  to  the  frequency  of  gall-stone  attacks 
after  typhoid.  Since  that  time  Dufort  has  collected  a  series  of  cases,  and 
Chiari,  Mason,  and  Camae  have  called  attention  to  the  great  frequency  of 
gall-bladder  complications  during  and  after  this  disease. 

While  it  is  probable  that  a  lithogenous  catarrh,  induced  by  micro-organ- 
isms, is  the  most  important  single  factor,  there  are  other  accessory  causes  of 
great  moment. . 

Age.- — Nearly  50  per  cent  of  all  the  cases  occur  in  persons  above  forty 
years  of  age.  They  are  rare  under  twenty-five.  They  have  been  met  with 
in  the  new-bom,  and  in  infants  (John  Thomson). 

Sex. — Three  fourths  of  the  cases  occur  in  women.  Pregnancy  has  an 
important  influence.  Naunyn  states  that  90  per  cent  of  women  with 
gall-stones  have  borne  children. 

All  conditions  which  favor  stagnation  of  bile  in  the  gall-bladder  predis- 
pose to  the  formation  of  stones.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  corset- 
wearing,  enteroptosis,  nephroptosis,  and  occupations  requiring  a  "leaning 
forward  "  position.  Lack  of  exercise,  sedentary  occupations,  particularly 
when  combined  with  over-indulgence  in  food,  constipation,  depressing  men- 
tal emotions  are  also  to  be  regarded  as  favoring  circumstances.     The  belief 
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prevoUed  formerly  that  there  was  a  lithiac  diatheaia  cloBely  allied  to  that 
of  gout. 

Fhysioal  Cliaiaatan  of  Gall-Btmes. — They  may  be  aingle,  in  which  case 
the  fitone  is  ueually  ovoid  and  may  attain  a  very  large  size.  luBtaiicGs  are 
on  record  of  gall-etonea  measuring  more  than  5  inches  in  length.  They  may 
be  extremely  numerous,  ranging  from  a  score  to  several  hundreds  or  even 
several  thousands,  in  which  case  the  stunes  are  very  small.  When  moderately 
numerous,  they  show  signs  of  mutual  pressure  and  have  a  polygonal  form, 
with  smooth  facets;  occasionally,  however,  five  or  six  gall-Btonea  of  medium 
size  are  met  with  in  the  bladder  which  are  round  or  ovoid  and  without 
facets.  They  are  sometimeB  mulberry-shaped  and  very  dark,  consisting 
largely  of  bile-pigments.  Again  there  are  small,  black  calculi,  rough  and 
irregular  in  shape,  and  varying  in  size  from  grains  of  sand  to  small  shot. 
These  are  sometimes  known  as  gall-sand.  On  section,  a  calculus  contaios 
a  nucleus,  which  consists  of  bQe-pigment,  rarely  a  foreign  body.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  stone  is  made  up  of  cholesterin,  which  may  form 
the  entire  calculus  and  is  arranged  in  concentric  laminae  showing  also  radi- 
ating lines.  Salts  of  lime  and  magnesia,  bile  acids,  fatty  acids,  and  traces 
of  iron  and  copper  are  also  found  in  them.  A  majority  of  gall-stones  con- 
sist of  from  70  to  80  per  cent  of  cholesterin,  in  either  the  amorphous  or  the 
crystalline  form.  As  above  stated,  it  is  sometimes  pure,  but  more  commonly 
it  is  mixed  with  the  bile-pigment-  The  outer  layer  of  the  stone  is  usually 
harder  and  brownish  in  color,  and  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  lime  salts. 

The  Seat  of  Formation.— yfUbin  the  liver  itself  calculi  are  occasionally 
found,  but  are  here  usually  small  and  not  abundant,  and  in  the  form  of 
ovoid,  greenish-black  grains.  A  large  majority  of  all  calculi  are  formed 
within  the  gall-bladder.  The  stones  in  the  larger  ducts  have  usually  had 
their  origin  in  the  gall-bladder. 

Symptoms. — In  a  majority  of  the  cases,  gall-stones  cause  no  symp* 
toms.  The  gall-bladder  will  tolerate  the  presence  of  large  numbers  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  time,  and  post-mortem  examinations  show  that  thej 
are  present  in  35  per  cent  of  all  women  over  sixty  years  of  age  (Naunyn). 

The  French  writers  have  suggested  a  useful  division,  dealing  with  the 
main  symptoms  of  cholelithiasis,  into  (1)  the  aseptic,  mechanical  accidents 
in  consequence  of  migration  of  the  stone  or  of  obstruction,  either  in  the 
ducts  or  in  the  intestines;  (2)  the  septic,  infectious  accidents,  either  local 
(the  angiocholitis  and  cholecystitis  with  empyema  of  the  gall-bladder,  and 
the  fistulffi  and  abscess  of  the  liver  and  infection  of  the  neighboring  parta) 
or  general,  the  biliary  fever  and  the  secondary  visceral  lesions. 

It  will  be  better,  perhaps,  to  consider  cholelithiasis  under  the  following 
headings:  The  symptoms  produced  by  the  passage  of  a  stone  through  the 
.ducts— biliary  colic;  the  effects  of  permanent  plugging  of  the  cystic  duct; 
of  the  stone  in  the  common  duct;  and  the  more  remote  effects,  due  to 
ulceration,  perforation,  and  the  establishment  of  fistulse. 

1.  Biliary  CoUe. — Gall-stones  may  become  engaged  in  the  cystic  or  the 
common  duct  without  producing  pain  or  severe  symptoms.  More  com- 
monly the  passage  of  a  stone  excites  the  violent  symptoms  known  as  biliary 
colic    The  attack  sets  in  abruptly  with  agonizing  pain  in  the  right  hypo- 
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chondriac  region,  which  radiates  to  the  shoulder,  or  ie  very  intense  in  the 
epigastric  and  in  the  lower  thoracic  regions.  It  is  often  associated  vith  a 
rigor  and  a  rise  in  temperature  from  102°  to  103°.  The  pain  is  usually  so 
intense  that  the  patient  rolls  about  in  agony.  There  are  vomiting,  pro- 
fuse sweating,  and  great  depression  of  the  circulation.  There  may  be 
marked  tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  which  may  be  enlarged,  and 
the  gall-bladder  may  become  palpable  and  very  tender.  In  other  cases  the 
fever  is  more  marked.  The  spleen  is  enlarged  (Naunyn)  and  the  urine  con- 
tains albumin  with  red  blood-corpuscles.  Ortner  holds  that  choUcyatilis 
acuta,  occurring  in  connection  with  gall-stonea,  is  a  septic  (bacterial)  in- 
fection of  the  bile-passages.  The  symptoms  of  acute  infectious  cholecystitis 
and  those  of  what  we  call  gall-stone  colic  are  very  aimilar,  and  surgeons  have  - 
frequently  performed  cholecystotomy  for  the  former  condition,  believing 
calculi  were  present.  In  a  large  number  of  the  cases  jaundice  develops,  but 
it  is  not  a  necessary  symptom.  Of  course  it  does  not  occur  during  the  pas- 
sage of  the  stone  through  the  cystic  duct,  but  only  when  it  becomes 
lodged  in  the  common  duct.  The  pain  te  due  (a)  to  the  alow  progress  in 
the  cystic  duct,  in  which  the  stone  takes  a  rotary  course  owing  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  Heisterian  valve;  (6)  to  the  acute  inflammation  which 
usually  accompanies  an  attack;  and  (c)  to  the  stretching  and  distention  of 
the  gall-bladder  by  retained  secretions. 

.  The  attack  varies  in  duration.  It  may  last  for  a  few  hours,  several 
days,  or  even  a  week  or  more.  If  the  etone  becomes  impacted  in  the  orifice 
of  the  common  duct,  the  jaundice  becomes  intense;  much  more  commonly 
It  is  a  slight  transient  icterus.  The  attack  of  colic  may  be  repeated  at  in- 
tervals for  some  time,  but  finally  the  stone  passes  and  the  symptoms  rapidly 
disappear. 

Occasionally  accidents  occur,  such  as  rupture  of  the  duct  with  fatal 
peritonitis.  Fatal  syncope  during  an  attack,  and  the  occurrence  of  re- 
peated convulsive  seizures  have  come  under  my  observation.  These  are, 
however,  rare  events.  Palpitation  and  distress  about  the  heart  may  be 
present,  and  occasionally  a  mitral  murmur  develops  during  the  paroxysm; 
but  the  cardiac  conditions  described  by  some  writers  as  coming  on  acutely 
in  biliary  colic  are  possibly  pre-existent  in  these  patients. 

The  diagnosis  of  acute  hepatic  colic  is  generally  easy.  The  pain  is  in 
the  upper  abdominal  and  thoracic  regions,  whereas  the  pain  in  nephritic 
colic  is  in  the  lower  abdomen.  A  chill,  with  fever,  ia  much  more  frequent 
in  biliary  colic  than  in  gaatralgia,  with  which  it  is  liable,  at  times,  to  be 
confounded.  A  history  of  previous  attacks  is  an  important  guide,  and  the 
occurrence  of  jaundice,  however  slight,  determines  the  diagnosis.  To  look 
for  the  gall-stones,  the  stools  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  water  and 
carefully  filtered  through  a  narrow-meshed  sieve.  Pseudo-biliary  colic  is  not 
infrequently  met  with  in  nervous  women,  and  the  diagnosis  of  gall-stones 
made.  This  nervous  hepatic  colic  may  be  periodical;  the  pain  may  be  in  the 
right  side  and  radiating;  sometimes  associated  with  other  nervous  phenom- 
ena, often  excited  by  emotion,  tire,  or  excesses.  The  liver  may  be  tender, 
but  there  are  neither  icterus  nor  inflammatory  conditions.  The  combina- 
tion of  colic  and  jaundice,  so  distinctive  of  gall-stones,  is  not  always  present. 
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The  paine  ma;  be  not  colicky,  but  more  constant  ftnd  dragging  in  charac- 
ter. Of  50  eases  operated  upon  by  Biedel,  10  had  not  had  colic,  only  14, 
presented  a  gall-bladder  tumor,  while  a  majority  had  not  had  jaundice.  A 
remarkable  xanthoma  of  the  bile-pasaages  has  been  found  in  association  with 
hepatic  colic.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  diagnosis  of  acute  cholecyBtitis, 
from  appendicitis  and  obstruction  of  the  bowels.  Hecurring  attacks  of  pain, 
in  the  region  of  the  liver  may  follow  adhesions  between  the  gall-bladder 
and  adjacent  parts. 

a.  ObBtraetion  of  tlie  Cystlo  Doet. — The  eilects  may  be  thus  enumer- 
ated: 

(a)  Dilatation  of  the  gall-bladder — hydrops  vesica  felleie.  In  acute  ob- 
'  stmction  the  contents  are  bile  mixed  with  much  mucous  or  muco-puruleot 
material.  In  chronic  obstruction  the  bile  is  replaced  by  a  clear  fiuid  mucus. 
This  is  an  important  point  in  diagnosis,  particularly  as  a  drop^cal  gall- 
bladder may  form  a  very  large  tumor.  The  reaction  is  not  always  con- 
stant. It  is  either  alkaline  or  neutral;  the  consistence  is  thin  and  mucoid.. 
Albumin  is  usually  present.  A  dilated  gall-bladder  may  reach  an  enormous 
size,  and  in  one  instance  Tait  found  It  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the 
abdomen.  In  such  cases,  as  is  not  unnatural,  it  has  been  mistaken  for  an 
ovarian  tumor.  I  have  described  a  case  in  which  it  was  attached  to  the 
right  broad  ligament.  The  dilated  gall-bladder  can  usually  be  felt  below 
the  edge  of  the  liver,  and  in  many  instances  it  has  a  characteristic  outline 
like  a  gourd.  An  enlarged  and  relaxed  organ  may  not  be  palpable,  and  in 
acute  cases  the  distention  may  be  upward  toward  the  hilus  of  the  liver. 
The  dilated  gall-bladder  usually  projects  directly  downward,  rarely  to  one 
«ide  or  the  other,  though  occasionally  toward  the  middle  line.  It  may 
reach  below  the  navel,  and  in  persons  with  thin  walls  the  outline  can  be 
accurately  defined,  Hiedel  has  called  attention  to  a  tongue-like  projectioif 
of  the  anterior  margin  of  the  right  lobe  in  connection  with  enlarged  gall- 
bladder. It  is  to  be  remembered  that  distention  of  the  gall-bladder  may 
occur  without  jaundice;  indeed,  the  greatest  enlargement  has  been  met  with 
in  such  cases. 

Gall-stone  crepitus  may  be  felt  when  the  bladder  is  very  full  of  stones 
and  its  walls  not  very  tense.  It  is  rarely  well  felt  unless  the  abdominal  wbUb 
are  much  relaxed.  It  may  be  found  in  patients  who  have  never  had  any 
symptoms  of  cholelithiasis. 

(6)  Acute  cholecystitis.  The  simple  form  is  common,  and  to  it  are  due 
probably  very  many  of  the  symptoms  of  the  gall-stone  attack.  Phlegm 
monouB  cholecystitis  is  rare;  only  seven  instances  are  found  in  the  enor- 
mous statistica  of  Courvoisier,  It  is,  however,  much  more  common  than 
these  figures  indicate.     Perforation  may  occur  with  fatal  peritonitis. 

(c)  Suppurative  cholecyBtitis,  empyema  of  the  gall-bladder,  is  much 
more  common,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is  associated  with  gall- 
stones— 41  in  55, cases  {Courvoisier).  There  may  be  enormous  dilatation, 
and  over  a  litre  of  pus  has  been  found.  Perforation  and  the  formation  of 
abscesses  in  the  neighborhood  are  not  uncommon. 

(d)  Calcification  of  the  gall-bladder  is  commonly  a  termination  of  the 
previous  condition.     There  are  two  separate  forms:  incrustation  of  the 
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mucosa  with  lime  Baits  and  the  true  infiltration  of  the  wall  with  lime,  the 
ao-called  oesification.  A  remarkable  example  of  the  latter,  sent  to  me  by 
Groves,  of  Carp,  is  now  in  the  McGill  Medical  Museum, 

(e)  Atrophy  of  the  gall-bladder.  This  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  The 
organ  shrinks  into  a  small  fibroid  maes,  not  larger,  perhaps,  than  a  good- 
sized  pea  or  walnut,  or  even  has  the  form  of  a  narrow  fibrous  string;  more 
commonly  the  gall-bladder  tightly  embraces  a  stone.  This  condition  ia 
usually  preceded  by  hydrops  of  the  bladder. 

Occasionally  the  gall-bladder  presents  diverticula,  which  may  be  cut  oflf 
from  the  main  portion,  and  usually  contain  calculi. 

(3)  ObBtmotion  of  the  CommoB  Ducrt. — There  may  be  a  single  stone 
t^htly  wedged  in  the  duct  in  any  part  of  its  course,  or  a  series  of  stones, 
sometimes  extending  into  both  hepatic  and  cystic  ducts,  or  a  stone  lies  in 
the  diverticulum  of  Vater.  There  are  three  groups  of  cases:  (a)  In  rare 
instances  a  stone  tightly  corks  the  common  duct,  causing  permanent  oeclu- 
sioti ;  or  it  may  partly  rest  in  the  cystic  duct,  and  may  have  caused  thicken- 
ing of  the  junction  of  the  ducts;  or  a  big  stone  may  compress  the  hepatic 
or  upper  part  of  the  common  duct.  The  jaundice  is  deep  and  enduring, 
and  there  are  no  septic  features.  The  pains,  the  previous  attacks  of  colic, 
and  the  absence  of  enlarged  gail-bladder  help  to  separate  the  condition  from 
obstruction  by  new  growths,  although  it  cannot  be  differentiated  with  cer- 
tainty. The  ducts  are  usually  much  dilated  and  everywhere  contain  a  clear 
mucoid  fiuid. 

(6)  Incomplete  (Astruclion,  with  infective  cholangitis. 

There  may  be  a  series  of  stones  in  the  common  duct,  a  single  stone  which 
ia  freely  movable,  or  a  stone  (ball-valve  stone)  in  the  diverticulum  of  Vater. 
These  conditions  may  be  met  with  at  autopsy,  without  the  subjects  having 
had  symptoms  pointing  to  gall-stones;  but  in  a  majority  of  cases  there  are 
very  characteristic  features. 

The  common  duct  may  be  as  large  as  the  thumb;  the  hepatic  duct  and 
its  branches  through  the  liver  may  be  greatly  dilated,  and  the  distention  may 
even  be  apparent  beneath  the  liver  capsule.  Great  enlargement  of  the 
gall-bladder  is  rare.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  ducts  is  usually  smooth 
and  clear,  and  the  contents  consist  of  a  thin,  slightly  turbid  hile-stained 

mUCHB. 

Naunyn  has  given  the  following  as  the  distinguishing  signs  of  stone  in 
the  common  duet:  "  (1)  The  continuous  or  occasional  presence  of  bile  in 
the  faces;  (2)  distinct  variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  jaundice;  (3) 
normal  size  or  only  sliglit  enlargement  of  the  liver;  (4)  absence  of  disten- 
tion of  the  gall-bladder;  (S)  enlargement  of  the  spleen;  (6)  absence  of 
ascites;  (7)  presence  of  febrile  disturbance;  and  (8)  duration  of  the  jaun- 
dice for  more  than  a  year," 

In  connection  with  the  ball-valve  stone,  which  is  most  commonly  found 
in  the  diverticulum  of  Vater,  though  it  may  be  in  the  common  duct  itaelf, 
I  have  tried  to  separate  a  special  symptom  group:  (a)  Ague-like  paroxysms, 
chills,  fever,  and  sweating;  the  hepatic  intermittent  fever  of  Charcot;  (6) 
jaundice  of  varying  intensity,  which  persists  for  months  or  even  years,  and 
deepens  after  each  paroxysm;  (r)  at  the  time  of  the  paroxysms,  pains  in  tike 
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T^on  of  the  liver  with  gastric  disturbance.  These  sjrtDptoms  may  continue 
DD  and  off  for  three  or  four  years,  without  the  development  of  suppurative 
cholangitis.  In  one  of  my  cases  the  jaundice  and  recurring  hepatic  inter- 
mittent fever  existed  from  July,  1879,  until  August,  1882;  the  patient  re- 
covered and  still  lives.  The  condition  has  lasted  from  eight  months  to 
three  years.  The  rigors  are  of  intense  severity,  and  the  temperature  rises 
to  103°  or  105°.  The  chille  may  recur  daily  for  weeks,  and  present  a  tertian 
or  quartan  type,  so  that  they  are  often  attributed  to  malaria,  with  which, 
however,  they  have  no  connection.  The  jaundice  is  variable,  and  deepens 
after  each  paroxysm.  The  itching  may  be  most  intense.  Fain,  which  is 
sometimes  severe  and  colicky,  does  not  always  occur.  There  may  be  marked 
vomiting  and  nausea.  As  a  rule  there  is  no  progressive  deterioration  of 
health.     In  the  intervals  between  the  attacks  the  temperature  is  normal. 

The  clinical  history  and  the  post-mortem  examinations  in  my  cases  show 
conclusively  that  this  condition  may  persist  for  years  without  a  trace  of 
suppuration  within  the  ducts.  There  must,  however,  be  an  infection,  such 
as  may  exist  for  years  in  the  gall-bladder,  without  causing  suppuration. 
It  is  probable  that  the  toxic  symptoms  only  develop  when  a  certain  grade 
of  tension  is  reached; 

An  interesting  and  valuable  diagnostic  point  is  the  absence  of  dilatation 
of  the  gall-bladder  in  cases  of  obstruction  from  stone — Courvoisier's  rule. 
Ecklin,  who  has  recently  reviewed  this  point,  finds  that  of  172  cases  of  ob- 
struction of  the  common  duct  by  calculus  in  34  the  gall-bladder  was  normal, 
in  110  it  was  contracted,  and  in  28  it  was  dilated.  Of  139  cases  of  occlusion 
of  the  common  duct  from  other  causes  the  gall-bladdei  was  normal  in  9, 
shrunken  in  9,  and  dilated  in  121. 

(c)  Incomplets  (Astmction,  with  suppurative  cholangitis. 

When  suppurative  cholangitis  exists  the  mucosa  is  thickened,  often 
eroded  or  ulcerated;  there  may  be  extensive  suppuration  in  the  ducts 
throughout  the  liver,  and  even  empyema  of  the  gall-bladder.  Occasionally 
the  suppuration  extends  beyond  the  ducts,  and  there  is  localized  liver  ab- 
scess, or  there  is  perforation  of  the  gall-bladder  with  the  formation  of  ab- 
scess between  the  liver  and  stomach. 

Chnically  it  is  characterized  by  a  fever  which  may  be  intermittent,  hut 
more  commonly  is  remittent  and  without  prolonged  intervals  of  apyrexia. 
The  jaundice  is  rarely  so  intense,  nor  do  we  see  the  deepening  of  the  color 
after  the  paroxysms.  There  is  usually  greater  enlargement  of  the  liver 
and  tenderness  and  more  definite  signs  of  septiccemia.  The  coses  run  a 
shorter  course,  and  recovery  never  takes  place. 

(4)  The  More  B«mote  Etbots  o{  Oall-Stones.— (a)  Biliary  Fistula. 
These  are  not  uncommon.  There  may,  for  instance,  be  abnormal  commu- 
nication between  the  gall-bladder  and  the  hepatic  duct  or  the  gall-bladder 
and  a  cavity  in  the  liver  itself.  More  rarely  perforation  occurs  between 
the  common  duct  and  the  portal  vein.  Of  this  there  are  at  least  four  in- 
stances on  record,  among  them  the  celebrated  case  of  Ignatius  Loyola, 
Perforation  into  the  abdominal  cavity  is  not  imcommon;  119  cases  exist 
in  the  literature  (Courvoisier),  in  TO  of  which  the  rupture  occurred  directly 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity;  in  49  there  was  an  encapsulated  abscess.    Per- 
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foration  may  take  place  from  an  intrahepatic  branch  or  from  tKe  hepatic, 
common,  or  cystic  ducts.     Perforation  from  the  gall-bladder  ia  the  moat 


Fistulous  communications  between  the  bile-passages  and  the  gastro-in- 
testinal  canal  are  frequent.  Openings  into  the  stomach  are  rare.  Between 
the  duodenum  and  bile-passages  they  are  much  more  common.  Cour- 
voisier  haa  collected  10  instances  of  communication  between  the  ductus 
communis  and  the  duodenum,  and  73  cases  between  the  gall-bladder  and 
the  duodenum.  Communication  with  the  ileum  and  jejunum  is  extremely 
rare.  Of  fistulous  opening  into  the  colon  39  cases  are  on  record.  These 
communications  can  rarely  be  diagnosed;  they  may  be  present  without  any 
symptoms  whatever.  It  is  probably  by  ulceration  into  the  duodenum  op 
colon  that  the  large  gall-stones  escape. 

Occasionally  the  urinary  passages  may  be  opened  into  and  the  stones 
may  be  found  in  the  bladder.  Many  instances  are  on  record  of  fistulEe  be- 
tween the  bile-passages  and  the  lungs.  Courvoiaier  has  collected  24  cases, 
to  which  list  J.  E.  Graham  has  added  10,  including  2  cases  of  his  own. 
(Trans,  of  Assoc,  of  Am.  Physicians,  xiii.)  Bile  may  be  coughed  up  with 
the  expectoration,  sometimes  in  considerable  quantities. 

Of  all  fistulous  communications  the  external  or  cutaneous  is  the  most 
common.  Courvoisier'B  statistics  number  184  cades,  in  60  per  cent  of 
which  the  perforation  took  place  in  the  right  hypochondrium;  in  29  per 
cent  in  the  region  of  the  navel.  The  number  of  stones  discharged  varied 
from  one  or  two  to  many  hundreds.  Recovery  took  place  in  78  cases;  some 
with,  some  without  operation. 

(6)  OhstTudion  of  the  Bowel  by  Gall-stones. — Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  this;  its  frequency  appears  from  the  fact  that  of  395  cases  of 
obstruction,  occurring  during  eight  years,  analyzed  by  Pita,  23  were  by 
gall-stone.  Courvoisier's  statistics  give  a  total  number  of  131  cases,  in  6 
of  which  the  calculi  had  a  peculiar  situation,  as  in  a  diverticulum  oi  in  the 
appendix.  Of  the  remaining  125  cases,  in  TO  the  stone  was  spontaneously 
passed,  usually  with  severe  symptoms.  The  post-mortem  reports  show  that 
in  some  of  these  cases  even  very  large  stones  have  passed  per  viam  naturalem, 
as  the  gall-duct  has  been  enormously  distended,  its  orifice  admitting  the 
finger  freely.  This,  however,  is  extremely  rare.  The  stones  have  been 
found  most  commonly  in  the  ileum. 

Treatment  of  Ghill-Btonea  and  their  Effects. — In  an  attack  of 
biliary  colic  the  patient  should  be  kept  under  morphia,  given  hypodermic- 
ally,  in  quarter-grain  doses.  In  an  agonizing  paroxysm  it  is  well  to  give 
a  whiff  or  two  of  chloroform  until  the  morphia  has  had  time  to  act.  Great 
relief  is  experienced  from  the  hot  bath  and  from  fomentations  in  the  region 
of  the  liver.  The  patient  should  he  given  laxatives  and  should  drink  co- 
piously of  alkaline  mineral  waters.  Olive  oil  has  proved  useless  in  ray 
hands.  'Wben  taken  in  large  quantities,  fatty  concretions  are  passed  with 
the  stools,  which  have  been  regarded  as  calculi;  and  concretions  doe  to 
eating  pears  have  been  also  mistaken,  particularly  when  associated  with 
colic  attacks.  Since  the  days  of  Durande,  whose  mixture  of  ether  and 
turpentine  is  still  largely  used  in  France,  various  remedies  have  been  adr 
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TiBed  to  diBBoIve  the  stoDes  within  the  gall-hladder,  none  of  which  ate 


The  diet  should  be  regulated,  the  patient  should  take  regular  e 
and  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the  etuchj  and  saccharine  foods.  The 
Boda  Baits  recommended  by  Prout  are  believed  to  prevent  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  bile  and  the  fonnation  of  gall-stones.  Either  the  sulphate  or 
the  phosphate  ma;  he  taken  in  doses  of  from  1  to  3  drachms  daily. 
For  the  intolerable  itching  McCall  Anderson's  dusting  powder  may  be  used: 
starch,  an  ounce;  camphor,  a  drachm  and  a  half;  and  oxide  of  zinc,  half 
an  ounce.  Some  of  this  should  be  finely  dusted  over  the  skin  with  a  powder- 
puS.  Powdering  with  starch,  strong  alkaline  baths  (hot),  pilocarpin  hypo- 
dermically  (gr.  ^-J),  and  antipyrin  (gr.  viij),  may  be  tried,  Ichthyol  and 
lanolin  ointment  sometimes  gives  relief. 

Exploratory  puncture,  as  practised  by  the  elder  Pepper,  in  1857,  in  a 
case  of  empyema  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  by  Bartholow  In  1678  is  not 
now  often  done.  Aspiration  ie  usually  a  safe  procedure,  though  a  fatal 
result  has  followed. 

The  surgical  treatment  of  gall-stones  has  of  late  years  made  rapid 
progress.  The  operation  of  eholecystotomy,  or  opening  the  gall-bladder 
and  removing  the  stones,  which  was  advised  by  Sims,  has  been  remark- 
ably successful.  The  removal  of  the  gall-bladder,  chirfecystectomy,  has  also 
been  practised  with  success.  The  indications  for  operation  are;  (a)  Re- 
peated attacks  of  gall-stone  colic.  The  operation  is  now  attended  with  such 
slight  risk  that  the  patient  is  much  safer  in  the  hands  of  a  surgeon  than 
when  left  to  Nature,  with  the  feeble  assistance  of  drugs  and  mineral  waters. 
(b)  The  presence  of  a  distended  gall-bladder,  associated  with  attacks  of  pain 
or  with  fever,  (c)  When  a  gall-stone  is  permanently  lodged  io  the  common 
duct,  and  the  group  of  symptoms  above  described  are  present,  the  ques- 
tion, then,  of  advising  operation  depends  largely  upon  the  personal  methods 
and  success  of  the  surgeon  who  is  available.  The  operation,  necessarily 
much  more  serious  and  difficult  than  that  upon  the  gall-bladder,  is  now 
remarkably  successful  even  in  desperate  cases  of  years'  duration. 


VII.    THE   CIRRHOSES  OF  THE   LIVBR. 

Ctaneral  Considerations.' — The  many  forms  of  cirrhoses  of  the 

liver  have  one  feature  in  common — an  increase  in  the  connective  tissue  of 
the  organ.  In  fact,  we  use  the  term  cirrhosis  (by  which  Lannec  character- 
iied  the  tawny,  yellow  color  of  the  common  atrophic  form)  to  indicate  simi- 
lar changes  in  other  organs. 

The  cirrhoses  may  he  classified,  etiologically,  according  to  the  supposed 
causation;  anatomically,  according  to  the  structure  primarily  involved;  or 
clinically,  according  to  certain  special  symptoms. 

EUologioal  Claaeifloation.— 1.  Toxic  Cirrhoses. — Alcohol  is  the  chief 
cause  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  Other  poisons,  such  as  lead  and  the  toxic 
products  of  faulty  metabolism  in  gout,  diabetes,  rickets,  and  indigestion, 
play  a  minor  roU. 
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2.  Infectious  CirrhoaeB. — With  many  of  the  specUic  fevers  necrotic 
changes  occur  in  the  liver  which,  when  widespread,  may  be  followed  by 
cirrhosis.  Foaaibly  the  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  of  Hanot  and  other  forms 
met  with  in  early  life  are  due  to  infection.  The  malarial  cirrhosia  is  a  well- 
recognized  variety.  The  syphilitic  poison  produces  a  very  characteristic 
form. 

3.  Ciirhosig  from  chronic  congestion  of  the  blood-vessels  in  beart-dUease 
— the  cardiac  liver. 

4.  Cirrhosis  from  chronic  obstruction  of  Ihe  bile-ducts,  a  form  of  very 
slight  clinical  interest.  In  anthracoais  the  carbon  pigment  may  reach  the 
liver  in  large  quantities  and  he  deposited  in  the  connective  tissue  about  the 
portal  canal,  leading  to  cirrhosis  (Welch). 

Anatomical  GlassUteatlon. — 1.  Vascular  cirrhoses,  in  which  the  new 
growth  of  connective  tisBue  has  its  starting  point  about  the  6ner  branches 
the  portal  or  hepatic  veins. 

3.  Biliary  drrhoaes,  in  which  the  process  is  supposed  to  begin  about 
the  finer  bile-ducts,  as  in  the  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  of  Hanot  and  in  the 
form  from  ohstmction  of  the  larger  ducts. 

3.  Capsular  cirrhoses,  a  perihepatitis  leading  to  great  thickening  of  the 
capsule  and  redaction  in 'the  volume  of  the  liver. 

CUnloal  Ol&Bsifloation. — For  practical  purposes  we  may  recognize  the  fol- 
lowing varieties  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver: 

1.  The  alcoholic  cirrhosis  of  Laennec,  including  with  this  the  fatty  cir- 
rhotic liver. 

8.  The  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  of  Hanot. 

3.  Syphilitic  cirrhosis. 

4.  Capsular  cirrhosis — chronic  perihepatitis. 

Other  forms,  of  slight  clinical  interest,  are  considered  elsewhere  under 
diabetes,  malaria,  tuberculosis,  and  heart-disease.  The  cirrhosis  from  ma- 
laria, upon  which  the  French  writers  lay  so  much  stress  (one  describes  thir- 
teen varieties!),  is  excessively  rare.  In  our  large  experience  with  malaria 
during  the  past  nine  years  not  a  single  case  of  advanced  cirrhosis  due  to 
this  cause  has  been  seen  in  the  wards  or  autopsy-room  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital. 

1.    ALCOHOLIC  CIRRHOSIS. 

Etiolc^y.— The  disease  occurs  most  frequently  in  middle-aged  males 
who  have  been  addicted  to  drink.  Whiskey,  gin,  and  brandy  are  more  po- 
tent to  cause  cirrhoses  than  boor.  It  is  more  common  in  countries  in  which 
strong  spirits  are  used  than  in  those  in  which  malt  liquors  are  taken.  Among 
1,000  autopsies  in  my  colleague  Welch's  department  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  there  were  63  cases  of  small  atrophic  liver,  and  8  cases  of  the  fatty 
cirrhotic  organ.  Lancoreaux  claims  that  the  ri'ji  ordinaire  of  France  is  a 
common  cause  of  cirrhosis.  Of  210  cases,  excpps  in  wine  alone  was  present 
in  C8  cases.  He  thinks  it  is  the  sulphate  of  potash  in  the  plaster  of  Paris 
used  to  give  the  "  dry  "  flavor  which  damages  the  liver. 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  in  young  children  is  not  very  rare.  Palmer  How- 
ard collected  63  cases,  to  which  Hatfield  added  93.     In  a  certain  nuin- 
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ber  of  the  cases  there  is  aa  alcoholic  history,  in  others  eyphilia  haa  been  pres- 
ent, while  a  third  group,  due  to  the  poisons  of  the  infectious  diseases,  cm- 
bracee  a  certain  number  of  the  cases  of  Hanoi's  hypertrophic  cirrhosis. 

Morl^  Anfttomy. — Practically  on  the  post-mortem  table  we  see 
alcoholic  cirrhosis  in  two  well-characterized  forms: 

ITie  Atrophic  Cirrhosis  of  Laenmc. — The  organ  is  greatly  reduced  in 
size  and  may  be  deformed.  The  weight  is  sometimes  not  more  than  a 
pound  or  a  pound  and  a  half.  It  presents  numerous  granulations  on  the 
surface;  is  firm,  hard,  and  cuts  with  great  resistance.  The  substance  is 
seen  to  be  made  up  of  greenish-yellow  islands,  surrounded  by  grayish-white 
connective  tissue.  This  yellow  appearance  of  the  liver  induced  Laennec  to 
give  to  the  condition  the  name  of  cirrhoBis. 

The  Fatty  Cirrhotic  Liver. — Even  in  the  atrophic  form  the  fat  is  in- 
creased, but  in  typical  examples  of  this  variety  the  organ  is  not  reduced  in 
size,  but  is  enlarged,  smooth  or  very  slightly  granular,  aniemic,  yellowish 
white  in  color,  and  resembles  an  ordinary  fatty  liver.  It  is,  however,  firm, 
cuts  with  resistance,  and  microscopically  shows  a  great  increase  in  the  con- 
nective tissue.    This  form  occurs  most  frequently  in  beer-drinkers. 

The  two  essential  elements  in  cirrhosis  are  destruction  of  liver-cells  and 
obstruction  to  the  portal  circulation. 

In  an  autopsy  on  a  case  of  atrophic  clrrhoBis  the  peritoneum  is  usually 
found  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  fluid,  the  membrane  is  opaque,  and 
there  is  chronic  catarrh  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  small  intestines.  The 
spleen  is  enlarged,  in  part,  at  least,  from  the  chronic  congestion,  possibly 
due  in  part  to  a  "  vital  reaction,"  to  a  toxic  influence  (Parkes  Weber).  The 
kidneys  are  sometimes  cirrhotic,  the  bases  of  the  lungs  may  be  much  com- 
pressed by  the  ascitic  fluid,  the  heart  often  shows  marked  degeneration, 
and  arterio-EClerosis  is  usually  present.  A  remarkable  feature  is  the  asso-* 
ciation  of  acute  tuberculosis  with  cirrhosis.  In  seven  cases  of  my  series 
the  patients  died  with  either  acute  tubercnlouB  peritonitis  or  acute  tuber- 
culous pleurisy.  Pitt  states  that  33^  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  cirrhosis  dying 
in  Guy's  Hospital  during  twelve  years  had  acute  tuberculosis.  Of  121 
autopsies  at  the  Manchester  Boyal  Infirmary  in  cirrhosis,  abont  23  per  cent 
gave  evidence  of  tuberculous  infection.  Twelve  of  these  had  tuberculosis 
of  the  peritonffium,  and  12  died  directly  from  the  tuberculous  infection 
(Kelynack). 

The  compensatory  circulation  is  usually  readily  demonstrated.  It  is 
carried  out  by  the  following  set  of  vessels:  (1)  The  accessory  portal  qrstem 
of  Sappey,  of  which  important  branches  pass  in  the  round  and  suspensory 
ligaments  and  unite  with  the  epigastric  and  mammary  systems.  These  ves- 
sels are  numerous  and  small.  Occasionally  a  large  single  vein,  which  may 
attain  the  size  of  the  little  finger,  passes  from  the  hilus  of  the  liver,  follows 
the  round  ligament,  and  joins  the  epigastric  veins  at  the  navel.  Although 
this  has  the  position  of  the  umbilical  vein,  it  is  usually,  as  Sappey  showed, 
a  para-umhilical  vein — that  is,  an  enlarged  vein  by  the  side  of  the  obliter- 
ated umbilical  vessel.  There  may  be  produced  about  the  navel  a  large 
bunch  of  varices,  the  so-called  caput  Medusse.  Other  branches  of  this 
system  occur  in  the  gastro-epiploic  omentum,  about  the  gall-bladder,  and. 
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most  important  of  all,  in  the  BUspensory  ligament.  These  latter  form  large 
branches,  which  anastomose  freely  with  the  diaphragmatic  veins,  and  so 
unite  with  the  vena  azygos.  (2)  By  the  anastomosis  between  the  oesoph- 
ageal and  gastric  veins.  The  veins  at  the  lower  end  of  the  (ssophagus  may 
be  enormously  enlarged,  producing  varices  which  project  on  the  mucous 
membrane.  (3)  The  communications  between  the  hemorrhoidal  and  the  in- 
ferior mesenteric  veins.  The  freedom  of  communication  in  this  direction 
is  very  variable,  and  in  some  instances  the  hfemorrhoidal  veins  are  not  much 
enlarged.  (4)  The  veins  of  Retzius,  which  unite  the  radicles  of  the  portal 
branches  in  the  intestinee  and  mesentery  with  the  inferior  vena  cava  and 
its  branches.  To  this  system  belong  the  whole  group  of  retroperitoneal 
veins,  which  are  in  moat  instances  enormously  enlarged,  particularly  about 
the  kidneys,  and  which  serve  to  carry  off  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
portal  blood. 

Symptoms. — The  most  extreme  grade  of  atrophic  cirrhosis  may  exist 
without  symptoms.  So  long  as  the  compensatory  drculalion  is  maintained 
the  patient  may  suffer  little  or  no  inconvenience.  The  remarkable  eflH- 
ciency  of  this  collateral  circulation  is  well  seen  in  those  rare  instances  af 
permanent  obliteration  of  the  portal  vein.  The  symptoms  may  be  divided 
into  two  groups — obstructive  and  toxic. 

Obatrutlive. — The  overfilling  of  the  blood-veesels  of  the  stomach  and 
intestine  lead  to  chronic  catarrh,  and  the  patients  suffer  with  nausea  and 
vomiting,  particularly  in  the  morning;  the  tongue  is  furred  and  the  bowels 
are  irregular.  Hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  may  be  an  early  symptom; 
it  is  often  profuse  and  liable  to  recur.  It  seldom  proves  fatal.  The  amount 
vomited  may  be  remarkable,  as  in  a  case  already  referred  to,  in  which  ten 
pounds  were  ejected  in  seven  days.  Following  the  haematemeais  meliena 
•  is  common;  but  biemorrhages  from  the  bowels  may  occur  for  several  years 
without  hiematemesis.  The  bleeding  very  often  comes  from  the  oesopha- 
geal varices  already  described  (p.  459).  Very  frequently  epiataxjs  occurs. 
Enlargement  of  the  spleen  may,  as  Parkes  Weber  suggests,  be  due  to  a 
toxemia.  The  organ  can  usually  be  felt.  Evidences  of  the  establishment 
of  the  collateral  circulation  are  seen  in  the  enlarged  epigastric  and  mam- 
mary veins,  more  rarely  in  the  presence  of  the  caput  Medusre  and  io  the 
development  of  htemorrhoids.  The  distended  venules  in  the  lower  thoracic 
zone  along  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  diaphragm  are  not  specially 
marked  in  cirrhosis.  The  most  striking  feature  of  failure  in  the  com- 
pensatory circulation  is  ascites,  the  effusion  of  serous  fluid  into  the  peri- 
toneal cavity.  The  conditions  under  which  this  occurs  are  still  obscure. 
The  abdomen  gradually  distends,  may  reach  a  large  size,  and  contain  as 
much  as  15  or  20  litres.  (Edema  of  the  feet  may  precede  or  develop  with 
the  ascites.    The  dropsy  is  rarely  general.    Spider  angiomata  are  common. 

Jaundice  is  usually  slight,  and  was  present  in  only  35  of  130  cases  of 
cirrhosis  reported  by  Fagge.  The  skin  has  frequently  a  sallow,  slightly 
icteroid  tint.  The  urine  is  often  reduced  in  amount,  contains  urates  in 
abundance,  often  a  slight  amount  of  albumin,  and,  if  jaundice  is  intense, 
tube-easts.  The  disease  may  be  afebrile  throughout,  but  in  many  cases, 
as  shown  by  Carrington,  there  is  slight  fever,  from  100°  to  102.5°. 
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Examination  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease  may  show  an  enlarged  and 
painiul  liver.  Drescbfeld,  Foxwell,  and  others  in  England  have  of  late 
years  called  partieulat  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  very  many  of  the  caees 
of  alcoholic  cirrhosis  the  organ  is  "  enlarged  at  all  etages  of  the  disease,  and 
that  whether  enlarged  or  contracted  the  clinical  symptoms  and  course  are 
much  the  same"  (Foxwell).  The  patient  may  first  come  under  observa- 
tion for  dyspepsia,  hsematemesis,  slight  jaundice,  or  nervous  symptoms. 
Later  in  the  disease,  the  patient  has  an  unmistakable  hepatic  facies;  he  is 
thin,  the  eyee  are  sunken,  the  conjunotivie  watery,  the  nose  and  cheeks 
show  distended  venules,  and  the  complexion  is  muddy  or  icteroid.  On  the 
enlarged  abdomen  the  vessels  are  distended,  and  a  bunch  of  dilated  veins 
may  surround  the  navel.  When  much  fluid  is  in  the  peritooieum  it  is 
impossible  to  make  a  satisfactory  examination,  but  after  withdrawal  the 
area  of  livei  dulness  is  found  to  be  diminished,  particularly  in  the  middle 
line,  and  on  deep  pressure  the  edge  of  the  liver  can  be  detected,  and  occa- 
sionally the  hard,  firm,  and  even  granular  surface.  The  spleen  can  be  felt 
in  the  left  hypochondriac  region.  Examination  of  the  anus  may  reveal 
the  presence  of  hKniorrhoids. 

Toxic  Symptoms. — At  any  stage  of  atrophic  cirrhosis  the  patient  may 
develop  cerebral  symptoms,  either  a  noisy,  joyous  delirium,  or  stupor, 
coma,  or  even  convulsions.  The  condition  is  not  infrequently  mistaken  for 
ursemia.  The  nature  of  the  toxic  agent  is  not  yet  settled.  The  symptoms 
may  develop  without  jaundice,  and  cannot  be  attributed  to  cholsemia,  and 
they  may  come  on  in  hospital  when  the  patient  has  not  had  alcohol  for 
weeks. 

The  fatty  cirrhotic  liver  may  produce  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  the 
atrophic  form,  but  it  more  frequently  is  latent  and  is  found  accidentally  in 
topers  who  have  died  from  various  diseases.  The  greater  number  of  the  cases 
clinically  diagnosed  as  cirrhosis  with  enlargement  come  in  this  division. 

Dlagmosis. — With  ascites,  a  well-marked  history  of  alcoholism,  the 
hepatic  facies,  and  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  or  bowels,  the  diagnosis 
ia  rarely  doubtful.  If,  after  withdrawal  of  the  fluid,  the  spleen  is  found 
to  be  enlarged  and  the  liver  either  not  palpable  or,  if  it  is  enlarged,  hard 
and  regular,  the  probabilities  in  favor  of  cirrhosis  are  very  great.  In  the 
early  stages  of  the  disease,  when  the  liver  is  increased  in  size,  it  may  be 
impossible  to  say  whether  it  is  a  cirrhotic  or  a  fatty  liver.  The  differential 
diagnosis  between  common  and  syphilitic  cirrhosis  can  sometimes  be  made. 
A  marked  history  of  syphilis  or  the  existence  of  other  syphilitic  lesions,  with 
great  irregularity  in  the  surface  or  at  the  edge  of  the  liver,  are  the  points 
in  favor  of  the  latter.  Thrombosis  or  obliteration  of  the  portal  vein  can 
rarely  be  differentiated.  In  a  case  of  flbroid  transformation  of  the  portal 
vein  which  came  under  my  observation,  the  collateral  circulation  had  been 
established  for  years,  and  the  symptoms  were  simply  those  of  extreme  por- 
tal obstruction,  such  as  occur  in  cirrhosis.  Thrombosis  of  the  portal  vein 
is  frequent  in  cirrhosis  and  may  be  characterized  by  a  rapidly  developing 
ascites. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is  bad.  When  the  collateral  circulation 
is  fully  established  the  patient  may  have  no  symptoms  whatever.    Three 
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cosee  of  advanced  atrophic  cirrhoBis  bare  died  under  my  obserration  of 
other  affections  without  presenting  during  life  any  symptoms  pointing  to 
disease  of  the  liver.  There  are  instances,  too,  of  enlargement  of  the  liver, 
slight  jaundice,  cerebral  symptoms,  and  even  hiematemeeis,  in  which  the 
liver  becomes  reduced  in  size,  the  symptoms  disappear,  and  the  patient  may 
live  in  comparative  comfort,  for  many  years.  There  are  caoaa,  too,  possibly 
syphilitic,  in  which,  after  one  or  two  tappings,  the  symptoms  have  diBap- 
peared  and  the  patients  have  apparently  recovered.  Ascites  is  a  very  serious 
event  in  ordinary  cirrhosis.  Of  34  cases  with  ascites  10  died  before  tap- 
ping was  necessary;  14  were  tapped,  and  the  average  duration  of  life  after 
the  swelling  was  first  noticed  was  only  eight  weeks;  of  10  cases  the  diag- 
noEJB  was  wrong  in  4,  and  in  the  remaining  6,  who  were  tapped  oftener 
than  once,  chronic  peritonitis  and  perihepatitis  were  present  (Hale  White). 

IL     HTPERTROPHIG  CIRRHOSIS  Iffanol). 

This  well-characterized  form  was  first  described  by  Requin  in  1846, 
bnt  our  accurate  knowledge  of  the  condition  dates  from  the  work  of 
the  lamented  Hanot  (1875),  whose  name  in  France  it  bears — maladie  de 
Hanoi. 

Cirrhosis  with  enlargement  occurs  in  the  early  stage  of  atrophic  cirrho- 
sis; there  is  an  enlarged  fatty  and  cirrhotic  liver  of  alcoholics,  a  pigmentwy 
form  in  diabetes  has  been  described,  and  in  association  with  syphilis  the 
organ  is  often  very  large.  The  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  of  Hanot  is  easily 
distinguished  from  these  forme. 

Xltlology. — Males  are  more  often  affected  than  females — in  S3 
of  Schachmann'a  26  cases.  The  subjects  are  young;  some  of  the  cases 
in  children  probably  belong  to  this  form.  Of  four  recent  cases  under  my 
care  the  ages  were  from  twenty  to  thirty-five.  Two  were  brothers.  Alco- 
hol plays  a  minor  part.  Not  one  of  the  four  cases  referred  to  had  been  a 
heavy  drinker.  The  absence  of  all  known  etiological  factors  is  a  remark- 
able feature  in  a  majority  of  the  cases. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  organ  is  enlai^ed,  weighing  from  2,000  to 
4,000  grammes.  The  form  is  maintained,  the  surface  is  smooth,  or  presents 
small  granulations;  the  color  in  advanced  cases  is  of  a  dark  olive  green; 
the  consistence  is  greatly  increased.  The  section  is  uniform,  greenish  yel- 
low in  color,  and  the  liver  lobules  may  be  seen  separated  by  connective 
tissue.  The  bile-passages  present  nothing  abnormal.  In  a  case  without 
much  jaundice  exploratory  operation  showed  a  very  large  red  organ,  with 
a  slightly  roughened  surface.  Microscopically  the  following  characteris- 
tics are  described  by  French  writers:  The  cirrhosis  is  mono-  or  multilobular, 
with  a  connective  tissue  rich  in  round  cells.  The  bile-vessels  are  the  seat  of 
an  angiocholitis,  catarrhal  and  productive,  and  there  is  an  extraordinary 
development  of  new  biliary  canaliculi.  The  liver-cells  arc  neither  fatty 
nor  pigmented,  and  may  be  increased  in  size  and  show  karyokinetic  figures. 
From  the  Buppo?ed  origin  about  the  bile-vessela  it  has  been  called  biliary  cir- 
rhosis, but  the  histological  details  have  not  yet  been  worked  out  fully,  and 
the  separation  of  this  as  a  distinct  form  should,  for  the  present  at  leaat,  rest 
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upon  clinical  rather  than  anatomical  grounds.     The  Bpleen  is  greatly  en- 
larged and  ma;  weigh  600  or  more  grammes. 

Symptoms. — Hanot's  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  presents  the  following 
very  characteristic  group  of  symptoms.  As  previously  stated,  the  cases 
occur  in  young  persons;  there  is  not,  as  a  rule,  an  alcoholic  history,  and 
males  are  usually  affected:  (a)  A  remarkably  chronic  course  of  from  four 
to  six,  or  even  ten  years.  (6)  Jaundice,  usually  slight,  often  not  more  than 
a  lemon  tint,  or  a  tinging  of  the  conjunetivte.  At  any  time  during  the 
course  an  icterus  gravis,  with  high  fever  and  delirium,  may  develop.  There 
is  bile  in  the  urine;  the  stools  are  not  clay-colored  as  in  obstructive  jaundice, 
but  may  be  very  dark  and  "  bilious."  (c)  Attacks  of  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
liver,  which  may  be  severe  and  associated  with  nausea  and  vomiting.  The 
pain  may  be  slight  and  dragging,  and  in  some  cases  is  not  at  all  a  prom- 
inent symptom.  The  jaundice  may  deepen  after  attacks  of  pain,  (d) 
Enlarged  liver.  A  fulness  in  the  upper  abdominal  zone  may  be  the  first 
complaint.  On  inspection  the  enlargement  may  be  very  marked.  In  one 
of  my  cases  the  left  lobe  was  unusually  prominent  and  stood  out  almost 
like  a  tumor.  An  exploratory  operation  showed  only  an  enlarged,  smooth 
organ  without  adhesions.  On  palpation  the  hypertrophy  is  uniform,  the 
consistence  is  increased,  and  the  edge  distinct  and  hard.  The  gall-bladder 
is  not  enlarged.  The  vertical  flatness  is  much  increased  and  may  extend 
from  the  sixth  rib  to  the  level  of  the  navel,  (e)  The  spleen  is  enlarged,  eas- 
ily palpable,  and  very  hard,  (f)  Certain  negative  features  are  of  moment — 
absence  of  ascites  and  of  dilatation  of  the  subcutaneous  veins  of  the  abdo- 
men. Among  other  symptoms  may  be  mentioned  hEemorrhages.  One  of 
my  cases  had  bleeding  at  the  gums  for  a  year;  another  had  had  for  years 
moat  remarkable  attacks  of  purpura  with  urticaria.  Pruritus,  xanthoma, 
lichen,  and  telangiectasies  may  be  present  in  the  skin.  In  one  of  my  cases 
the  skin  became  very  bronzed,  almost  as  deeply  as  in  Addison's  disease. 
Slight  fever  may  be  present,  which  increases  during  the  crises  of  pain. 
There  may  be  a  marked  leucocytosis.  A  curious  attitude  of  the  body  has 
been  seen,  in  which  the  right  shoulder  and  right  side  look  dragged  down. 
The  patients  die  with  the  symptoms  of  icterus  gravis,  from  hsemorrhage, 
from  an  intercurrent  infection,  or  in  a  profound  cachexia.  Certain  of  the 
cases  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  in  children  are  of  this  type;  the  enlargement 
of  the  spleen  may  be  very  pronounced. 

III.    SYPHILITIC  CIRBHOSIS. 
This  has  already  been  considered  in  the  section  on  S3rphi1is  (p.  249).    I 
refer  to  it  again  to  emphasize  (1)  its  frequency;  (2)  the  great  importance  of 
its  differentiation  from  the  alcoholic  form;  (3)  its  curability  in  many  cases; 
and  (4)  the  tumor  formations  in  connection  with  it. 

IV.    CAPSULAR  CIRRHOSIS— PEEIHEPATITia 


Local  capsulitis  is  common  in  many  conditions  of  the  liver.  The  form 
of  disease  here  described  is  characterized  by  an  enormous  thickening  of  the 
entire  capsnle,  with  great  contraction  of  the  liver,  but  not  necessarily  with 
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Bpecial  increase  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  organ  itself.  Oni  chief 
kiiowledge  of  the  disease  we  owe  to  the  Guy's  Hospital  physiciaoB,  particu- 
larly to  Hilton  Fagge  and  to  Hale  White,  who  has  collected  from  the  rec- 
ords 22  cases.  The  liver  substance  itself  was  "  never  markedly  cirrhotic; 
its  tissue  was  nearly  always  soft."  Chronic  capsulitis  of  the  spleen  and  a 
chronic  proliferative  peritonitis  are  almost  invariably  present.  In  19  of 
the  22  cases  the  kidneys  were  granular.  Hale  White  tegarids  it  as  a  sequel 
of  interstitial  nephritis.  The  youngest  case  in  his  series  was  twenty-niue. 
The  symptoms  are  those  of  atrophic  cirrhosis — ascites,  often  recurring  end 
requiring  many  tappings.  Jaundice  is  not  often  present.  I  have  met  with 
two  groups  of  cases — the  one  in  adults  usually  with  ascites  and  regarded 
as  ordinary  cirrhosis.  I  have  never  made  a  diagnosis  in  such  a  case.  Signs 
of  interstitial  nephritis,  recurring  ascites,  and  absence  of  jaundice  are  re- 
garded by  Hale  White  as  important  diagnostic  points.  In  the  second 
group  of  cases  the  perihepatitis,  perisplenitis,  and  proliferative  peritonitis 
are  associated  with  adherent  pericardium  and  chronic  mediastinitis.  In  one 
such  case  the  diagnosis  of  capsular  hepatitis  was  very  clear,  as  the  liver 
could  be  grasped  in  the  hand  and  formed  a  rounded,  smooth  organ  resem- 
bling the  spleen.  The  child  was  tapped  131  times  (Archives  of  Ptediatrics, 
1896). 

Treatment  of  the  Olrrhoaea. — Ordinary  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  is 
an  incurable  disease.  Many  writers,  speaking  of  the  curability  of  certain 
forms,  show  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  essential  conditions  upon  which 
the  symptoms  depend.  So  far  as  we  have  any  knowledge,  no  remedies  at 
our  disposal  can  alter  or  remove  the  cicatricial  connective  tissue  which  con- 
stitutes the  materia  pecfans  in  ordinary  cirrhosis.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
know  that  extreme  grades  of  contraction  of  the  liver  may  persist  for  years 
without  symptoms  when  the  compensatory  circulation  exists.  The  so-called 
cure  of  cirrhosis  means  the  re-establishment  of  this  compensation;  and  it 
would  be  as  unreasonable  to  speak  of  healing  a  chronic  valvular  lesion  when 
with  digitalis  we  have  restored  the  circulatory  balance  as  it  is  to  speak  of 
curing  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  when  by  tapping  and  other  measures  the  com- 
pensation has  in  some  way  been  restored. 

The  patient  should  abstain  entirely  from  alcohol,  and,  if  possible,  should 
take  a  milk  diet,  which  has  been  highly  recommended  by  Semmola.  In 
any  case,  the  diet  should  be  nutritious,  but  not  too  rich.  Measures  should 
be  employed  to  reduce  the  gastro -intestinal  catarrh,  and  the  patient  should 
lead  a  quiet,  out-of-door  life  and  keep  the  skin  active,  the  bowels  regular, 
and  the  urine  abundant.  In  non-ayphilific  cases  it  is  useless  to  give  either 
mercury  or  iodide  of  potassiii'm.  When  a  well-marked  history  of  syphilis 
exists  these  remedies  should  be  used,  but  neither  of  them  has  any  more 
influence  upon  the  development  of  a  new  growth  of  connective  tissue  in 
the  liver  than  it  has  upon  the  progressive  development  of  a  scar  tissue  in 
a  keloid  or  in  an  ordinarj'  developing  cicatrix.  The  ascites  should  be 
tapped  early,  and  the  operation  may  he  repeated  so  soon  as  the  distention 
becomes  distressing.  The  continuous  drainage  with  a  Southey's  tube  may 
be  employed.  It  is  much  better  to  resori;  to  tapping  early  if  after  a  few 
days'  trial  the  fluid  does  not  subside  rapidly  under  the  use  of  saline  purges. 
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From  half  an  ounce  to  an  oniiee  and  a  half  of  magnesium  sulphate  may 
be  given  in  as  little  water  as  possible  half  an  hour  before  breakfast.  Elate- 
riuni,  the  compound  jalap  powder,  or  the  bitartrate  of  potash  may  also  he 
employed.  Digitalis  and  squills  are  often  useful.  Surgical  treatment  has 
been  advocated  of  late.  The  abdomen  is  thoroughly  drained  and  the  surface 
of  the  liver  and  spleen  and  the  parietal  peritonseum  is  then  firmly  scrubbed, 
80  as  to  promote  adhesions,  in  which  compensatory  vessels  could  develop. 
Of  three  cases  recently  treated  in  my  wards  in  this  way  one  has  recovered. 
In  the  syphilitic  cases, orwhen  syphilis  is  suspected,  iodide  of  potassium  may 
be  given  in  doeea  of  from  15  to  30  drops  of  the  saturated  solution  three 
times  a  day,  and  mercury,  which  is  conveniently  given  with  squills  and 
digitalis  in  the  form  of  Addison's  or  Niemeyer'a  pill.  A  patient  with  well- 
marked  syphilitic  cirrhosis  with  recurring  ascites,  in  which  tapping  was  re- 
sorted to  on  eight  or  ten  occasions,  took  this  pill  at  intervals  for  a  year  with 
the  greatest  benefit  and  subsequently  had  four  years  of  tolerably  good 
health. 

VIII.    ABSCESS  OP  THE    LIVER. 

Etiology. — Suppuration  within  the  liver,  either  in  the  parenchyma  or 
in  the  blood  or  bile  passages,  occurs  under  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  The  tropical  abscess.  In  hot  climates  this  form  may  develop  idio- 
pathically,  but  more  commonly  follows  dysentery.  It  frequently  occurs 
among  Kuropeans  in  India,  particularly  those  who  drink  alcohol  freely  and 
are  exposed  to  great  heat.  The  relation  of  this  form  of  abscess  to  dysen- 
tery is  still  under  discussion,  and  Anglo-Indian  practitioners  are  by  no 
means  unanimous  on  the  subject.  Certainly  cases  may  develop  without 
ft  history  of  previous  dysentery,  and  there  have  been  fatal  cases  without 
any  affection  of  the  large  bowel.  In  this  country  the  large  solitary  tropical 
abscess  also  occurs,  oftenest  in  the  Southern  States.  In  Baltimore  it  is  not 
very  infrequent. 

The  relation  of  this  form  of  abscess  to  the  amceba  coK  has  been  care- 
fully studied  by  Kartulis  and  exhaustively  considered  in  a  monograph  by 
Councilman  and  Lafleur.  The  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  these  au- 
thors are  most  convincing  as  to  the  direct  etiological  association  of  this 
organism  with  liver  abscess.  Clinically  the  patient  may  have  atnteb(B  coli 
in  the  stools  and  well-marked  signs  of  liver  abscess  without  marked  symp- 
toms of  dysentery  and  even  with  the  faeces  well  formed. 

(2)  Traumatism  is  an  occasional  cause.  The  injury  is  generally  in  the 
hepatic  region.  Two  instances  have  come  under  my  notice  of  it  in  brake- 
men  who  were  injured  while  coupling  cars.  Injury  to  the  head  is  not  in- 
frequently followed  by  liver  abscess. 

(3)  Embolic  or  pytemic  abscesses  are  the  most  numerous,  and  may  de- 
velop in  a  general  pyaemia  from  any  cause  or  follow  foci  of  suppuration  in 
the  territory  of  the  portal  vessels.  The  infective  agents  may  reach  the 
liver  through  the  hepatic  artery,  as  in  those  eases  in  which  the  original 
focUB-of  infection  is  in  the  area  of  the  systemic  circulation;  though  it  may 
happen  occasionally  that  the  infective  agent,  instead  of  passing  through 
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the  lungB,  reaches  the  liver  through  the  inferior  vena  cava  and  the  hepatic 
veins.  A  remarkable  instance  of  multiple  absceBsea  of  arterial  origin  was 
afforded  by  the  case  of  aneurism  of  the  hepatic  artery  reported  by  Eoes 
and  myself.  Infection  through  the  portal  vein  is  much  more  common.  It 
results  from  dysentery  and  other  ulcerative  affections  of  the  bowels,  appen- 
dicitis, occasionally  after  typhoid  fever,  in  rectal  affections,  and  in  abscessea 
in  the  pelvis.  In  these  cases  the  abscesses  are  multiple  and,  as  a  rule,  within 
the  branches  of  the  portal  vein — suppurative  pylephlebitis. 

(4)  A  not  uncommon  cause  of  suppuration  is  inflammation  of  the  bile- 
passages  caused  by  gall-stonee,  more  rarely  by  parasites — suppurative  cho- 
langitis. 

In  some  instances  of  tuberculosis  of  the  liver  the  affection  is  chiefly  of 
the  bile-ducts,  with  the  formation  of  multiple  tuberculous  absceeses  con- 
taining a  bile-stained  pus. 

(5)  Foreign  bodies  and  parasites.  In  rare  instances  foreign  bodiea,  such 
OB  a  needle,  may  pass  from  the  stomach  or  gullet,  lodge  in  the  liver,  and 
excite  an  abscess,  or,  as  in  several  instances  which  have  been  reported,  a 
foreign  body,  such  ss  a  needle  or  a  fish-bone,  has  perforated  a  branch  or 
the  portal  vein  itself  and  induced  extensive  pylephlebitis.  Echinococcus 
cysts  frequently  cause  suppuration;  the  penetration  of  round  worms  into 
the  liver  less  commonly;  and  most  rarely  of  all  the  liver-fluke. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — (a)  Of  the  Solitary  or  Tropical  Abscess. — This 
is  not  always  single;  there  may  be  two  or  even  more  large  abscess  cavities, 
ranging  in  size  from  an  orange  to  a  child's  head.  The  largest-sized  ab- 
scess may  contain  from  3  to  6  litres  of  pus  and  involve  more  than  three 
fourths  of  the  entire  organ.  In  Waring's  statistics,  63  per  cent  of  the  cases 
were  single.  The  abscess  in  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  cases  was  in  the 
right  lobe,  more  toward  the  convexity  than  the  concave  side.  In  long- 
standing cases  the  abscess-wall  may  be  firm  and  thick,  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
cavity  possesses  no  definite  limiting  membrane,  and  section  of  the  wall 
shows  an  internal  layer  grayish  in  color,  shreddy,  and  made  up  of  necrotic 
liver  substance,  pus-cells,  and  amcebte;  a  middle  layer,  brownish  red  in 
color;  and  an  external  zone  of  hyperiemic  liver  tissue.  Tlie  pus  is  often 
reddish  brown  in  color,  closely  resembling  anchovy  sauce.  In  other  in- 
stances it  is  grayish  white,  mucoid,  and  may  be  quite  creamy.  The  odor 
is  at  times  very  peculiar.  In  one  instance  it  had  the  sour  smell  of  chyme, 
though  no  connection  with  the  stomach  was  found.  In  amcebic  dysen- 
tery there  may  also  be  multiple  miliary  abscesses  in  the  liver,  containing 
amtebie. 

The  bacteriological  examination  of  the  contents  show  either  a  sterile  pus 
or,  in  some  eases,  staphylococci,  streptococci,  or  the  colon  bacillus.  Tlie 
termination  of  this  form  of  abscess  may  be  as  follows,  as  noted  in  Waring's 
300  cases:  Bemained  intact,  S6  per  cent;  opened  by  operation,  16  per  cent; 
perforated  the  right  pleura,  nearly  5  per  cent;  ruptured  into  the  right  lung, 
9  per  cent;  ruptured  into  the  peritonteum,  6  per  cent;  ruptured  into  the 
colon,  nearly  3  per  cent;  and  there  were,  in  addition,  instances  which  rup- 
tured into  the  hepatic  and  bile-vessels  and  into  the  gall-bladder.  Flexner 
has  reported  two  cases  of  perforation  into  the  inferior  vena  cava.     For  a  full 
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connderation  of  the  subject  of  amcebic  abscess  of  the  liver  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Lafleur'a  article  in  Allbutt's  System  of  Medicine. 

(6)  Of  Septic  and  Pyamic  Abscesses. — These  are  usually  multiple,  though 
occasionally,  following  injury,  there  may  be  a  large  solitary  collection  of  pus. 

In  suppurative  pylephlebitis  the  liver  is  uniformly  enlarged.  The  cap- 
sule may  be  smooth  and  the  external  surface  of  the  organ  of  normal  ap- 
pearance. In  other  instances,  numerous  yellowish-white  points  appear  be- 
neath the  capsule.  On  section  there  are  isolated  pockets  of  pus,  either 
having  a  round  outline  or  in  some  places  distinctly  dendritic,  and  from 
these  the  pus  may  be  squeezed.  They  look  like  small,  solitary  abscesses, 
but,  on  probing,  are  found  to  communicate  with  the  portal  vein  and  to 
represent  its  branches,  distended  and  suppurating.  The  entire  portal  sys- 
tem within  the  liver  may  be  involved;  sometimes  territories  are  cut  off  by 
thrombi.  The  suppuration  may  extend  into  the  main  branch  or  even  into 
the  mesenteric  and  gastric  veins.  The  pus  may  be  fetid  and  is  often  bile- 
stained;  it  may,  however,  be  thick,  tenacious,  and  laudable.  In  suppura- 
tive cholangitis  there  is  usually  obstruction  by  gall-stones,  the  ducts  are 
greatly  distended,  the  gall-bladder  enlarged  and  full  of  pus,  and  the  branches 
within  the  liver  are  extremely  distended,  so  that  on  section  there  is  an  ap- 
pearance not  unhke  that  described  in  pylephlebitis. 

Suppuration  about  the  echinococcus  cysta  may  be  very  extensive,  forming 
enormous  abscesaes,  the  characters  of  which  are  at  once  recognized  by  the 
remnants  of  the  cysts. 

SymptomB. — (o)  Of  the  Large  Solitary  Ahacess. — In  the  tropics  there 
are  instances  in  which  the  abscess  appears  to  be  latent  and  to  run  a  course 
without  definite  symptoms;  death  may  occur  suddenly  from  rupture. 

Fever,  pain,  enlai^ement  of  the  liver,  and  the  development  of  a  septic 
condition  are  the  important  symptoms  of  hepatic  abscess.  The  tempera- 
ture is  elevated  at  the  outset  and  is  of  an  intermittent  or  septic  type.  It 
is  irregular,  and  may  remain  normal  or  even  subnormal  for  a  few  days; 
then  the  patient  has  a  rigor  and  the  temperature  rises  to  103°  or  higher. 
Owing  to  this  intermittent  characler  of  the  fever  the  cases  are  usually,  in 
this  latitude,  mistaken  for  malaria.  The  fever  may  rise  every  afternoon 
without  a  rigor.  Profuse  sweating  is  common,  particularly  when  the  pa- 
tient falls  asleep.  In  chronic  cases  there  may  be  little  or  no  fever.  One 
of  my  patients,  with  a  liver  abscess  which  had  perforated  the  lung,  cbughed 
up  pus  after  his  temperature  had  been  normal  for  weeks.  The  pain  is 
variable,  and  is  usually  referred  to  the  back  or  shoulder;  or  there  is  a  dull 
aching  sensation  in  the  right  hypochondrium.  When  turned  on  the  left 
side,  the  patient  often  complains  of  a  heavy,  dra^ng  sensation,  so  that 
he  usually  prefers  to  lie  on  the  right  side;  at  least,  this  has  been  the  case 
in  a  majority  of  the  instances  which  have  come  under  my  observation.  Pain 
on  pressure  over  the  liver  is  usually  present,  particularly  on  deep  pressure 
at  the  costal  mai^n  in  the  nipple  line. 

The  enlargement  of  the  liver  is  moat  marked  in  the  right  lobe,  and,  as 
the  abscess  cavity  is  usually  situated  more  toward  the  upper  than  the  un- 
der surface,  the  increase  in  volume  is  upward  and  to  the  right,  not  down- 
ward, as  in  cancer  and  the  other  aifections  producing  enlargement.    Per- 
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cuseioD  in  the  mid-stern&l  and  parasternal  linra  may  show  a  normal  limit. 
At  the  nipple-line  the  curve  of  liver  dulness  begins  to  rise,  and  in  the  mid- 
axillary  it  may  reach  the  fifth  rib,  while  behind,  near  the  spine,  the  area 
of  dulness  may  be  almost  on  a  level  with  the  angle  of  the  scapula.  Of 
course  there  are  instances  in  which  this  characteristic  feature  is  not  present, 
as  when  the  abscess  occupies  the  left  lobe.  The  enlargement  of  the  liver 
may  be  so  great  as  to  cause  bulging  of  the  right  side,  and  the  edge  may 
project  a  hand's-breadth  or  more  below  the  costal  margin.  In  such  in- 
stances the  surface  is  smooth.  Palpation  is  painful,  and  there  may  be 
fremitus  on  deep  inspiration.  In  some  instances  fluctuation  may  be  de- 
tected. Adbeaiona  may  form  to  the  abdominal  wall  and  the  abscess  may 
point  below  the  margin  of  the  ribs,  or  even  in  the  epigastrib  region.  In 
many  cases  the  appearance  of  the  patient  is  suggestive.  The  skin  has  a 
sallow,  slightly  icteroid  tint,  the  face  is  pale,  the  complexion  muddy,  the 
conjunctive  are  infiltrated,  and  often  slightly  bile-tinged.  There  is  in  the 
facies  and  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  patient  a  strong  suggestion  of 
the  existence  of  abscess.  There  is  no  internal  affection  associated  with  sup- 
puration which  gives,  I  think,  just  the  same  hue  as  certain  instances  of 
abscess  of  the  liver.  Marked  jaundice  is  rare.  Diarrhcea  may  be  present 
and  may  give  an  important  clew  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  particularly  if 
amoebffi  are  found  in  the  stools.     Constipation  may  occur. 

Remarkable  and  characteristic  symptoms  arise  when  the  abscess  invades 
the  lung.  The  extension  may  occur  through  the  diaphragm,  without  actual 
rupture,  and  with  the  production  of  a  purulent  pleurisy  and  invasion  of 
the  lung.  The  patients  gradually  develop  a  severe  cough,  usually  of  an 
aggravated  and  convulsive  character,  there  are  signs  of  involvement  at  the 
base  of  the  right  lung,  defective  resonance,  feeble  tubular  breathing,  and 
increase  in  the  tactile  fremitus;  but  the  most  characteristic  feature  is  the 
presence  of  a  reddish-brown  expectoration  of  a  brick-dust  color,  resembling 
anchovy  sauce.  This,  which  was  noted  originally  by  Eudd,  was  present 
in  our  cases,  and  in  addition  Beese  and  Lafleur  found  the  amt^a  coli  iden- 
tical with  those  which  exist  in  the  liver  abscess  and  in  the  stools.  They 
are  present  in  variable  numbers  and  display  active  amoeboid  movements. 
The  brownish  tint  of  the  expectoration  is  due  to  blood-pigment  and  blood- 
corpuscles,  and  there  may  be  orange-red  crystals  or  hsematoidin. 

The  abscess  may  perforate  externally,  as  mentioned  already,  or  into  the 
stomach  or  bowel;  occasionally  into  the  pericardium.  The  duration  of  this 
form  is  very  variable.  It  may  run  its  course  and  prove  fatal  in  six  or  eight 
weeks  or  may  persist  for  several  years. 

The  prognosis  is  serious,  as  the  mortality  is  more  than  50  per  cent. 
The  death-rate  has  been  lowered  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  greater  fearless- 
ness with  which  Bui^eons  now  attack  these  cases. 

(6)  Of  the  Pywmic  Abscess  and  Suppurative  Pylephlebitis. — Clinically 
these  conditions  cannot  be  separated.  Occurring  in  a  general  pyiemia,  no 
special  features  ijiay  be  added  to  the  case.  When  there  is  suppuration 
within  the  portal  vein  the  liver  is  uniformly  enlarged  and  tender,  though 
pain  may  not  be  a  marked  feature.  There  is  an  irregular,  septic  fever,  and 
the  complexion  is  muddy,  sometimes  distinctly  icteroid.     The  features  are 
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indeed  those  of  pyemia,  plus  a  elight  icteroid  tinge,  and  an  enlarged  and 
painful  liver.  The  latter  features  alone  are  peculiar.  The  eweats,  chills, 
prostration,  and  fever  have  nothing  distinctive. 

DlagnoBiB. — Abscess  of  the  liver  may  be  confounded  with  intennit- 
tent  fever,  a  common  mistake  in  malarial  regions.  Practically  an  intermit- 
tent fever  which  resists  quinine  is  not  malarial.  Laveran's  organisms  are 
also  absent  from  the  blood.  When  the  abscess  bursts  into  the  pleura  a 
right-sided  empyema  is  produced  and  perforation  of  the  lung  usually  fol- 
lows. When  the  liver  abscess  has  been  latent  and  dysenteric  symptoms  have 
not  been  marked,  the  condition  may  be  considered  empyema  or  abscess  of 
the  lung.  In  such  cases  the  anchovy-sauce-Iike  color  of  the  pus  and  the 
presence  of  the  amrebse  will  enable  one  to  make  a  definite  diagnosis,  as  has 
been  done  in  cases  by  Lafleur.  Perforation  externally  ia  readily  recognized, 
and  yet  in  an  abscess  cavity  in  the  epigastric  region  it  may  be  difficult  to  say 
whether  it  has  proceeded  from  the  liver  or  is  in  the  abdominal  wall.  When 
the  abscess  is  large,  and  the  adhesions  are  eo  firm  that  the  liver  does  not  de- 
scend during  inspiration,  the  exploratory  needle  does  not  make  an  up-and- 
down  movement  during  aspiration.  In  an  instance  of  this  kind  which  I 
eaw  with  Hearn  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  all  the  features,  local  and 
general,  seemed  to  point  to  abscess  in  the  abdominal  wall,  but  the  operation 
revealed  a  large  perforating  abscess  cavity  in  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver.  The 
diagnosis  of  suppurating  echinococcus  cyst  is  rarely  possible,  except  in 
Australia  and  Iceland,  where  hydatids  are  so  common. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  affection  from  which  suppuration  within 
the  liver  ia  to  be  separated  is  the  intermittent  hepatic  fever  associated  with 
gall-stonea.  Of  the  cases  reported  a  majority  have  been  considered  due  to 
suppuration,  and  in  two  of  my  cases  the  liver  had  been  repeatedly  aspirated. 
Post-mortem  examinations  have  shown  conclusively  that  the  high  fever  and 
chills  may  recur  at  intervals  for  years  without  suppuration  in  the  ducts. 
The  distinctive  features  of  this  condition  are  paroxysms  of  fever  with 
rigors  and  sweats— which  may  occur  with  great  regularity,  hut  which  more 
often  are  separated  by  long  intervals — the  deepening  of  the  jaundice  after 
the  paroxysms,  the  entire  apyrexia  in  the  intervals,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  general  nutrition.  The  time  element  also  is  important,  as  in  some 
of  these  cases  the  disease  has  lasted  for  several  years.  Finally,  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  abscess  of  the  liver,  in  temperate  climates  at  least,  is  in- 
variably secondary,  and  the  primary  source  must  be  carefully  sought  for, 
either  in  dysentery,  slight  ulceration  of  the  rectum,  suppurating  hsemor- 
ihoide,  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  or  in  suppurative  diseases  of  other  parts  of  the 
body,  particularly  in  the  skull  or  in  the  bones. 

The  presence  of  a  leucocytosis  is  a  most  important  feature  in  all  forms 
of  suppuration  of  the  liver. 

In  suspected  cases,  whether  the  liver  is  enlarged  or  not,  exploratory 
aspiration  may  he  performed  without  risk.  The  needle  may  be  entered  in 
the  anterior  axillary  line  in  the  lowest  interspace,  or  in  the  seventh  inter- 
space in  the  mid-axillary  line,  or  over  the  centre  of  the  area  of  dulness 
behind.  The  patient  should  be  placed  under  ether,  for  it  may  he  neces- 
sary to  make  several  deep  punctures.     It  is  not  well  to  use  too  small  an 
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aspirator.  No  ill  effects  follow  this  procedure,  even  though  blood  may 
leak  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Extensive  suppuration  may  exist,  and  yet 
be  missed  in  the  aspiration,  particularly  when  the  branches  of  the  portal 
vein  are  distended  with  pus. 

Treatment. — Pyiemic  abscess  and  suppurative  pylephlebitis  are  in- 
variably fatal.  Treves,  however,  reports  a  case  of  pyemic  abscess  following 
appendicitis  in  which  the  patient  recovered  after  an  exploratory  operation. 
Surgical  measures  are  not  justified  in  these  cases,  unless  an  abscess  shows 
signs  of  pointing.  As  the  abscesses  associated  with  dysentery  are  often  single, 
they  afford  a  reasonable  hope  of  benefit  from  operation.  If,  however,  the 
patient  is  expectorating  the  pus,  if  the  general  condition  is  good  and  the 
hectic  fever  not  marked,  it  is  best  to  defer  operation,  as  many  of  these  in- 
stances recover  spontaneously.  The  large  single  abscesses  are  the  most 
favorable  for  operation.  The  general  medical  treatment  of  the  caees  is  that 
of  ordinary  septicgemia. 


IX.     NEW   GROWTHS    IN   THE    LIVER. 

These  may  be  cancer,  either  primary  or  secondary,  sarcoma,  or  angioma. 

Btlolc^ry. — Cancer  of  the  liver  is  third  in  order  of  frequency  of  in- 
ternal cancer.  It  is  rarely  primary,  usually  secondary  to  cancer  in  other 
organs.  It  is  a  disease  of  late  adult  life.  According  to  Leichtenstem, 
over  50  per  cent  of  the  eases  occur  between  the  fortieth  and  the  sixtieth 
years.  It  oceasionally  occurs  in  children.  Women  are  attacked  less 
frequently  than  men.  It  is  stated  by  some  authors  that  secondary  can- 
cer is  more  common  in  women,  owing  to  the  frequency  of  cancer  of  the 
uterus.  Heredity  is  believed  to  have  an  influence  in  from  15  to  20  per 
cent. 

In  many  cases  trauma  is  an  antecedent,  and  cancer  of  the  bile-passages 
is  associated  in  many  instances  with  gall-stones.  Cancer  is  stated  to  be  less 
common  in  the  tropics.  Its  relative  proportion  to  other  diseases  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  among  the  first  3,000  patients  admitted  to  the 
wards  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  there  were  seven  cases  of  cancer  of 
the  liver, 

Morllld  AliBtomy. — The  following  forms  of  new  growths  occur  in 
the  liver  and  have  a  clinical  importance: 

Cancer. — (l)  Primary  cancer,  of  which  three  forms  may  be  recognized,* 

(o)  The  massive  cancer,  which  causes  great  enlargement  and  on  section 
shows  a  uniform  mass  of  new  growth,  which  occupies  a  large  portion  of 
the  organ.  It  is  grayish  white,  usually  not  softened,  and  is  abruptly  out- 
lined from  the  contiguous  liver  substance, 

(6)  Modular  cancer,  in  which  the  liver  is  occupied  by  nodular  masses, 
some  large,  some  small,  irregularly  scattered  throughout  the  organ.  Usu- 
ally in  one  region  there  is  a  larger,  perhaps  firmer,  older-looking  mass,  which 
indicates  the  primary  seat,  and  the  numerous  nodules  are  secondary  to  it, 

*  Hanot  and  Qilbert,  £tudet  sur  les  Maladies  du  Foie,  Paris,  1S88. 
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This  fonn  is  much  like  the  secondary  cancerouB  inToWement,  except  that 
it  seldom  reaches  a  large  size. 

(c)  The  third  is  the  remarkable  and  rare  variety,  cancer  with  drrhosis, 
which  forms  an  aDatomical  picture  perfectly  unique  and  at  first  very  puz- 
zling. The  liver  is  not  much  enlarged,  rarely  weighing  more  than  2^  or 
3  kilogrammes.  The  surface  is  grayish  yellow,  studded  over  with  nodular 
yellowish  masses,  resembling  the  projections  in  an  ordinary  cirrhotic  liver. 
On  section  the  cancerous  nodules  are  seen  scattered  throughout  the  entire 
organ,  varying  in  diameter  from  3  to  10  or  more  millimetres  and  aur- 
rounded  with  fibrous  tissue. 

Histologically,  the  primary  cancers  are  epitheliomata — alveolar  and 
trabecular.  The  character  of  the  celle  varies  greatly.  In  some  varieties  they 
are  polymorphous;  in  others  small  polyhedral;  in  others,  again,  giant  cells 
are  found.  In  rare  instances,  as  in  one  described  by  Greenfield,  the  cells  are 
cylindrical.  The  trabecular  form  of  epithelioma  is  also  known  as  adenoma 
or  adeno-carcinoma. 

(2)  Secondary  Cancer. — The  organ  is  usually  enormously  enlarged,  and 
may  weigh  80  pounds  or  more.  The  cancerous  nodules  project  beneath 
the  capsule,  and  can  be  felt  during  life  or  even  seen  through  the  thiu  ab- 
dominal walls.  They  are  usually  disseminated  equally,  though  in  rare  in- 
stances they  may  be  confined  to  one  lobe.  The  consistence  of  the  nodules 
varies;  in  some  cases  they  are  firm  and  herd  and  those  on  the  surface  show 
a  distinct  umbilication,  due  to  the  shrinking  of  the  fibrous  tissue  in  the 
centre.  These  superficial  cancerous  masses  are  still  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  "  Farre's  tubercles."  More  frequently  the  masses  are  on  section  grayish 
white  in  color,  or  hEcmorrhagic.  Bupture  of  blood-vessels  is  not  uncommon 
in  these  cases.  In  one  specimen  there  was  an  enormous  clot  beneath  the 
capsule  of  the  liver,  together  with  hemorrhage  into  the  gall-bladder  and 
into  the  peritomeum.  The  secondary  cancer  shows  the  same  structure  as 
the  initial  lesion,  and  is  usually  either  an  alveolar  or  cylindrical  carcinoma. 
Degeneration  is  common  in  these  secondary  growths;  thus  the  hyaline 
transformation  may  convert  large  areas  into  a  dense,  dry,  grayish-yellow 
mass.  Extensive  areas  of  fatty  degeneration  may  occur,  sclerosis  is  not 
uncommon,  and  htemorrhagea  are  frequent.  Suppuration  sometimes 
follows. 

(3)  Cancer  of  the  bile-passages  which  has  been  already  considered. 
Sarooma. — Of  primary  sarcoma  of  the  liver  very  few  cases  have  been 

reported.  Secondary  sarcoma  is  more  frequent,  and  many  examples  of 
lympho-sarcoma  and  myxo-sarcoma  are  on  record,  less  frequently  glio-ear- 
coma  or  the  smooth  or  striped  myoma. 

The  most  important  form  is  the  melano-sarcoma,  which  develops  in  the 
liver  secondarily  to  sarcoma  of  the  eye  or  of  the  skin.  Very  rarely  melano- 
sarcoma  develops  primarily  in  the  liver.  Of  the  reported  cases  Hanot  ex- 
eludes  all  but  one.  In  this  form  the  liver  is  greatly  enlarged,  is  either  uni- 
formly infiltrated  with  the  cancer,  which  gives  the  cut  surface  the  appear- 
ance of  dark  granite,  or  there  are  large  nodular  masses  of  a  deep  black  or 
marbled  color.  There  are  usually  extensive  metastaBes,  and  in  some  in- 
stances every  organ  of  the  body  is  involved.    Nodules  of  melano-sarcoma 
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of  the  skin  may  give  a  clew  to  the  diagnoeU.  Hamburger  (J.  H.  H.  Bulle- 
tin, 1898)  has  reported  the  cases  which  have  been  in  my  wards. 

Otiier  Forms  of  Liver  Tumor. — One  of  the  commonest  tumors  in  the 
liver  iB  the  angioma,  which  occurs  as  a  small,  reddish  body  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  and  conEists  simply  of  a  series  of  dilated  vessels.  Occasionally  in 
children  angiomata  have  developed  and  produced  large  tumors. 

Cysts  are  occasionally  found  in  the  liver,  either  single,  which  are  not 
very  uncommon,  or  multiple,  when  they  usually  coexist  with  congenital 
cystic  kidneys. 

SympttmiS. — It  is  often  impoasible  to  differentiate  primary  and  sec- 
ondary cancer  of  the  liver  unless  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease  is  evident, 
as  in  the  case  of  aoirrhus  of  the  breast,  or  cancer  of  the  rectum,  or  of  a 
tumor  in  the  stomach,  which  can  be  felt.  As  a  rule,  cancer  of  the  liver  is 
associated  with  progressive  enlargement;  but  there  are  cases  of  primary 
nodular  cancer,  and  in  the  cancer  with  cirrhosis  the  organ  may  not  be  en- 
larged. Gastric  disturbance,  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  and  vomiting  are  fre- 
quent. Progressive  loss  of  flesh  and  strength  may  be  the  first  Bymptoma. 
Pain  or  a  sensation  of  uneasiness  in  the  right  hypochondriac  region  may 
be  present,  but  enormous  enlargement  of  the  liver  may  occur  without  the 
slightest  pain.  Jaundice,  which  is  present  in  at  least  one  half  of  the  cases, 
is  usually  of  moderate  extent,  unless  the  common  duct  is  occluded.  As- 
cites is  rare,  escept  in  the  form  of  cancer  with  cirrhosis,  in  which  the  clinical 
picture  is  that  of  the  atrophic  form.  Pressure  by  nodulea  on  the  portal 
vein  or  extension  of  the  cancer  to  the  peritonteum  may  also  induce  ascites. 

Inspection  shows  the  abdomen  to  be  distended,  particularly  in  the  upper 
zone.  In  late  stages  of  the  disease,  when  emaciation  is  marked,  the  can- 
cerous nodules  can  be  plainly  seen  beneath  the  skin,  and  in  rare  instances 
even  the  umbilications.  Tlie  auperiicial  veins  are  enlarged.  On  palpation 
the  liver  is  felt,  a  hand's-breadth  or  more  below  the  costal  mai^in,  de- 
scending with  each  inspiration.  The  surface  is  usually  irregular,  and  may 
present  lai^e  masses  or  smaller  nodular  bodies,  either  rounded  or  with  cen- 
tral depressions.  In  instances  of  diffuse  infiltration  the  liver  may  be  greatly 
enlarged  and  present  a  perfectly  smooth  surface.  The  growth  is  progres- 
sive, and  the  edge  of  the  liver  may  ultimately  extend  below  the  level  of  the 
navel.  Although  generally  uniform  and  producing  enlargement  of  the 
whole  organ,  occasionally,  when  the  tumor  develops  from  the  left  lobe,  it 
may  form  a  solid  mass,  which  occupies  the  epigastric  region.  By  percussion 
the  outline  can  be  accurately  limited  and  the  progressive  growth  of  the 
tumor  estimated.  The  spleen  is  rarely  enlarged.  Pyrexia  is  present  in  many 
cases,  usually  a  continuous  fever,  ranging  from  100°  to  103°;  it  may  be  in- 
termittent, with  rigors.  This  may  be  associated  with  the  cancer  alone,  or, 
as  in  one  of  my  cases,  with  suppuration.  (Edema  of  the  feet,  from  aniemia, 
usually  supervenes.  Cancer  of  the  liver  kills  in  from  three  to  fifteen  months. 
One  patient  lived  for  more  tlian  two  years. 

DiaguosiB. — The  diagnosis  is  easy  when  the  liver  is  greatly  enlarged 
and  the  surface  nodular.  The  smoother  forms  of  diffuse  carcinoma  may 
at  first  be  mistaken  for  fatty  or  amyloid  liver,  but  the  presence  of  jaun- 
dice, the  rapid  enlargement,  and  the  more  marked  cachexia  will  usually 
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suffice  to  differentiate  it.  Perhaps  the  most  puzzHog  conditions  occur  in 
the  rare  cases  of  enlarged  amyloid  liver  with  irregular  gummata.  The 
large  echinococcus  liver  may  present  a  striking  similarity  to  carcinoma,  but 
the  projecting  nodules  are  usually  softer,  the  disease  lasts  much  longer,  and 
the  cachexia  is  not  marked. 

Hypertrophic  cirrhosis  may  at  first  be  mistaken  for  carcinoma,  as  the 
jaundice  is  usually  deep  and  the  liver  very  large;  but  the  absence  of  a 
marked  cachexia  and  wasting,  and  the  painless,  smooth  character  of  the 
enlargement  are  points  against  cancer.  When  in  doubt  in  these  cases, 
aspiration  may  be  safely  performed,  and  positive  indication  may  be  gained 
from  the  materials  so  obtained.  .In  large,  rapidly  growing  secondary  can- 
cers the  superficial  rounded  masses  may  almost  fluctuate  and  these  soft 
tumor-like  projections  may  contain  blood.  The  form  of  cancer  with  cir- 
rhosis can  scarcely  be  separated  from  atrophic  cirrhosis  itself.  Perhaps 
the  wasting  is  more  extreme  and  more  rapid,  but  the  jaundice  and  the 
ascites  are  identical.  Melano-sarcoma  causes  great  enlargement  of  the 
organ.  There  are  frequently  symptoms  of  involvement  of  other  viscera, 
as  the  lungs,  kidneys,  or  spleen.  Secondary  tumors  may  develop  on  the 
skin.  A  very  important  symptom,  not  present  in  all  cases,  is  melanuria, 
the  passage  of  a  very  dark-colored  urine,  which  may,  however,  when  first 
voided,  be  quite  normal  in  color.  The  existence  of  a  melano-sarcoma  of 
the  eye,  or  the  history  of  blindness  in  one  eye,  with  subsequent  extirpa- 
tion, may  indicate  at  once  the  true  nature  of  the  hepatic  enlargement. 
The  secondary  tumors  may  develop  some  time  after  the  extirpation  of 
the  eye,  as  in  a  case  under  the  care  of  J.  C.  Wilson,  at  the  Philadelphia 
Hospital,  or,  as  in  a  case  under  Tyson  at  the  same  institution,  the  pa- 
tient may  have  a  sarcoma  of  the  choroid  which  had  never  caused  any  symp- 
toms. 

The  treatment  must  he  entirely  symptomatic.  The  question  of  surgical 
interference  may  be  discussed.  Keen  has  collected  reports  of  76  cases  of 
resection  of  tumors  of  the  liver,  63  of  which  recovered. 

X.    FATTY   LIVER. 

Two  different  forms  of  this  condition  are  recognized — the  fatty  infil- 
tration and  fatty  degeneration. 

Fatty  infiltration  occurs,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  normal  livers,  since 
the  cells  always  contain  minute  globules  of  oil. 

In  fatty  degeneration,  which  is  a  much  less  common  condition,  the 
protoplasm  of  the  liver-cells  is  destroyed  and  the  fat  takes  its  place,  as  seen 
in  cases  of  malignant  jaundice  and  in  phosphorus  poisoning. 

Fatty  liver  occurs  under  the  following  conditions:  (a)  In  association 
with  general  obesity,  in  which  case  the  liver  appears  to  be  one  of  the  store- 
houses of  the  excessive  fat.  (6)  In  conditions  in  which. the  oxidation  pro- 
cesses are  interfered  with,  as  in  cachexia,  profound  aniemia,  and  in  phthisis. 
The  fatty  infiltration  of  the  liver  in  heavy  drinkers  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  excessive  demand  made  by  the  alcohol  upon  the  oxygen,  (c)  Certain 
poisons,  of  which  phosphorus  is  the  most  characteristic,  produce  an  intense 
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fatty  degeneration  with  necrosis  of  the  liver-cells.  The  poison  of  acute 
yellow  atrophy,  whatever  its  nature,  acts  in  the  same  way. 

The  fatty  liver  is  uniformly  increased  in  size.  The  edge  may  reach 
below  the  level  of  the  navel.  It  is  smooth,  looks  pale  and  bloodless;  on 
section  it  is  dry,  and  renders  the  surface  of  the  knife  greasy.  The  liver 
may  weigh  many  pounds,  and  yet  the  specific  gravity  is  so  low  that  the 
entire  organ  Boats  in  water. 

The  symptoms  of  fatty  liver  are  not  definite.  Jaundice  is  never  pres- 
ent; the  stools  may  be  light-colored,  but  even  in  the  moat  advanced  grades 
the  bile  is  etill  formed.  Signs  of  portal  obstruction  are  rare.  Hemor- 
rhoids are  not  very  infrequent.  Altogether,  the  symptoms  are  ill-defined, 
and  chiefly  those  of  the  disease  with  which  the  degeneration  is  associated. 
In  cases  of  great  obesity,  the  physical  examination  is  uncertain;  but  in 
phthisis  and  cachectic  conditions,  the  organ  can  be  felt  to  be  greatly  en- 
larged, though  smooth  and  painless.  Fatty  livers  are  among  the  largest 
met  with  at  the  bedside. 


XI.     AMYLOID   LIVER. 

The  waxy,  lardaceous,  or  amyloid  liver  occurs  as  part  of  a  general  de- 
generation, associated  with  cachexias,  particularly  when  the  result  of  long- 
standing suppuration. 

In  practice,  it  is  found  oftenest  in  the  prolonged  suppuration  of  tuber- 
culous disease,  either  of  the  lungs  or  of  the  bones.  Next  in  order  of  fre- 
quency are  the  cases  associated  with  syphilis.  Here  there  may  be  ulcera- 
tion of  the  rectum,  with  which  it  is  often  connected,  or  chronic  disease  of 
the  bone,  or  it  may  be  present  when  there  are  no  suppurative  changes.  It 
is  found  occasionally  in  rickets,  in  prolonged  convalescence  from  the  infec- 
tious fevers,  and  in  the  cachexia  of  cancer. 

The  amyloid  liver  is  large,  and  may  attain  dimensions  equalled  only 
by  those  of  the  cancerous  organ.  Wilks  speaks  of  a  liver  weighing  four- 
teen pounds.  It  is  solid,  firm,  resistant,  on  section  anemic,  and  has  a 
semitranslucent,  infiltrated  appearance.  Stained  with  a  dilute  solution  of 
iodine,  the  areas  infiltrated  with  the  amyloid  matter  assume  a  rich  mahog- 
any-brown color.  The  precise  nature  of  this  change  is  still  in  question. 
It  first  attacks  the  capillaries,  usually  of  the  median  zone  of  the  lobules, 
and  subsequently  the  interlobular  vessels  and  the  connective  tissue.  The 
cells  are  but  little  if  at  all  affected. 

There  are  no  characteristic  symptoms  of  this  condition.  Jaundice 
does  not  occur;  the  stools  may  be  light-colored,  but  the  secretion  of  bile 
persists.  The  physical  examination  shows  the  organ  to  be  uniformly  en- 
larged and  painless,  the  surface  smooth,  the  edges  rounded,  and  the  con- 
sistence greatly  increased.  Sometimes  the  edge,  even  in  very  great  enlarge- 
ment, is  sharp  and  hard.  The  spleen  also  may  be  involved,  but  there  are 
no  evidences  of  porfal  obstruction. 

The  diagvosis  of  the  condition  is,  as  a  rule,  easy.  Progressive  and  great 
enlargement  in  connection  with  suppuration  of  long  standing  or  with 
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qrphilie,  is  almost  always  of  this  nature.     In  rare  instaoces,  however,  tbe 
amyloid  liver  is  reduced  in  size. 

In  Uuhamia  the  liver  may  attain  considerable  size  and  be  smooth  and 
uniform,  resembling,  on  physical  examination,  the  fatty  organ.  The  blood 
condition  at  once  indicates  the  true  nature  of  the  case. 


XII.     ANOMALIES   IN    FORM    AND   POSITION   OF  THE 
LIVER. 

In  transposition  of  the  viscera  the  right  lobe  of  the  organ  may  occupy 
the  left  side.  A  common  and  important  anomaly  ie  the  tilting  forward  of 
the  organ,  so  that  the  long  axis  is  vertical,  not  transverse.  Instead  of  the 
edge  of  the  right  lobe  presenting  just  below  the  costal  margin,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  surface  of  the  lobe  is  in  contact  with  the  abdominal 
parietes,  and  the  edge  may  be  felt  as  low,  perhaps,  as  the  navel.  This  an- 
teversion  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  enlargement  of  the  organ. 

The  "  lacing  "  liver  is  met  with  in  two  chief  types.  In  one,  the  anterior 
portion,  chiefly  of  the  right  lobe,  is  greatly  prolonged,  and  may  reach  the 
transverse  navel  line,  or  even  lower.  A  shallow  transverse  groove  sepa- 
rates the  thin  extension  from  the  main  portion  of  the  organ.  The  peri- 
toneal coating  of  this  groove  may  be  fibroid,  and  in  rare  instances  the  de- 
formed portion  is  connected  with  the  organ  by  an  almost  tendinous  mem- 
brane. The  liver  may  be  compressed  laterally  and  have  a  pyramidal  shape, 
and  the  extreme  left  border  and  the  hinder  margin  of  the  left  lobe  may  be 
much  folded  and  incurved.  The  projecting  portion  of  the  liver,  extending 
low  in  the  right  flank,  may  be  mistaken  for  a  tumor,  or  more  frequently 
for  a  movable  right  kidney.  Its  continuity  with  the  liver  itself  may  not 
be  evident  on  palpation  or  on  percussion,  as  coils  of  intestine  may  lie  in 
front.  .  It  descends,  however,  with  inspiration,  and  usually  the  margin 
can  be  traced  continuonsly  with  that  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver.  The 
greatest  diificulty  arises  when  this  anomalous  lappet  of  the  liver  is  either 
naturally  very  thick  and  united  to  the  liver  by  a  very  thin  membrane,  or 
when  it  is  swollen  in  conditions  of  great  congestion  of  the  organ. 

The  other  principal  type  of  lacing  liver  is  quite  different  in  shape.  It 
is  thick,  broader  above  than  below,  and  lies  almost  entirely  above  the  trans- 
verse line  of  the  cartilages.  There  is  a  narrow  groove  jnst  above  the  anterior 
border,  which  is  placed  more  transversely  than  normal,* 

Horable  Liver. — This  rare  condition  has  received  much  attention  of 
late,  and  J.  E.  Graham,  in  a  recent  paper,  has  collected  70  reported  cases 
from  the  literature.  In  a  very  considerable  number  of  these  there  has  been 
a  mistaken  diagnosis.  A  slight  grade  of  mobility  of  the  organ  is  found 
in  the  pendulous  abdomen  of  enteroptosis,  and  after  repeated  ascites. 

The  organ  is  so  connected  at  its  posterior  margin  with  the  inferior 
vena  cava  and  diaphragm  that  any  great  mobility  from  this  point  is  im- 

*  See  P.  Hertz,  AbnonniUlten  in  der  Logo  uod  Form  der  Baachorgane,  Berlin,  1894. 
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possible,  except  ob  the  theory  of  a  meso-hepar  or  congenital  ligamentous 
union  between  these  structures.  The  ligaments,  however,  may  show  an 
extreme  grade  of  relaxation  (the  suBpensory  7.5  cm.,  and  the  triangular 
ligament  4  cm.,  in  one  of  Leube's  cases);  and  when, the  patient  is  in  the 
erect  posture  the  organ  may  drop  down  so  far  that  its  upper  surface  ia 
entirely  below  the  costal  margin.  The  condition  is  rarely  met  with  in  men; 
5C  of  the  cases  were  in  women. 


IX.    DISEASES  OF  THE  PANCREAS. 

The  importance  of  diseases  of  the  pancreas  has  beftn  emphasized,  par- 
ticularly through  studies  made  in  this  country  by  P.  W.  Draper  on  hsemor- 
rhage  and  by  Fitz  on  acute  pancreatitis,  while  those  of  Senn  have  created 
a  surgeiy  of  the  gland.  An  additional  interest  has  been  given  to  the  organ 
by  the  work  of  v.  Mering  and  Minkowski  on  pancreatic  diabetes.  The  works 
of  Claessen  (1843)  and  of  Ancelet  (1866)  give  the  older  literature.  The 
modern  study  of  the  subject  dates  from  Senn's  paper  in  the  American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  1885,  and  Fitz's  Middleton  Goldsmith 
Lecture  for  1889.  In  rewriting  this  section  I  have  drawn  freely  on 
Korte's  recent  monograph. 


I.    H>CMORRHACe. 

Both  Spiess  (1866)  and  Zenker  (1874)  were  acquainted  with  heemor- 
rhage  into  the  pancreas  as  a  cause  of  sudden  death,  but  the  great  medico- 
legal importance  of  the  subject  wsa  first  fully  recognized  by  F,  W.  Draper, 
of  Boston,  whose  townsmen,  Harris,  Fitz,  Whitney,  and  others  have  con- 
tributed additional  studies.  In  4,000  autopsies  Draper  met  with  19  eases 
of  pancreatic  hjemorrhage,  in  9  or  10  of  which  no  other  cause  of  death  was 
found.  When  the  bleeding  is  extensive  the  entire  tissue  of  the  gland  is 
destroyed  and  the  blood  invades  the  retro- peritoneal  tissue.  In  other  in- 
stances the  peritoneal  covering  is  broken  and  the  blood  fills  the  lesser  peri- 
tonteum  (see  hffimo-peritonaeum).  The  haemorrhage  may  be  in  connection 
with  an  acute  pancreatitis  or  with  necrotic  inflammation  of  the  gland.  In 
an  instance  in  which  there  was  a  small  growth  in  the  tail  of  the  pancreas  I 
found  hfomorrhage  into  the  gland  and  into  the  retro-peritonseum,  forming 
a  blood  sac  which  surrounded  the  left  kidney. 

Zenker  suggests  that  the  sudden  death  in  these  cases  is  due  to  shock 
through  the  solar  plexus. 

The  si/mploms  are  thus  briefly  summarized  by  Prince:  "The  patient, 
who  has  previously  been  perfectly  well,  is  suddenly  taken  with  the  illness 
which  terminates  his  life,  .  .  .  When  the  hoemorrhage  occurs  the  patient 
may  be  quietly  resting  or  pursuing  his  usual  occupation.  The  pain  which 
ushers  in  the  attack  is  usually  very  severe  and  located  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  abdomen.     It  steadily  increases  in  severity,  ia  sharp  or  perhaps  colicky 
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in  character.  It  is  almost  from  the  first  accompanied  b;  nausea  and  vom- 
iting; the  latter  becomea  frequent  and  obstinate,  but  gives  no  rehef.  The 
patient  soon  becomes  anxious,  restless,  and  depressed;  be  tosses  about,  and 
only  with  difficulty  can  he  be  restrained  in  bed.  The  surface  is  cold  and 
the  forehead  is  covered  with  a  cold  sweat.  The  pulse  is  weak,  rapid,  and 
sooner  or  later  imperceptible.  The  abdomen  becomes  tender,  the  tender- 
ness being  located  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  or  epigastrium.  Tym- 
panites is  sometimes  marked.  The  temperature  in  most  cases  is  either 
normal  or  below  normal.  The  bowels  are  apt  to  be  constipated.  These 
symptoms  continue  without  relief,  those  which  are  most  striking  being 
the  pain,  vomiting,  anxiousness,  restlessuess,  and  the  state  of  collapse  into 
which  the  patient  soon  falls." 

It  has  been  suggested  in  such  cases  to  open  the  abdomen,  expose  the 
pancreas,  and  relieve  the  tension,  since  the  fatal  result  is  often  due  to  the 
pressure  and  not  to  the  loss  of  blood. 


II.    ACUTE   PANCREATITIS. 

{a)  Aents  Hsmorrlia^o  Fanoreatitls. — In  this  form  the  inflammation 
is  combined  with  haemorrhage,  and  it  is  difficult  to  separate  clearly  the  two 
processes. 

Etiolo^. — Korte  has  collected  41  instances,  of  which  only  4  were  in 
women.  A  large  majority  of  the  cases  occur  in  adult  males.  McPhedran 
has  reported  one  in  a  nine  months'  old  child.  Kany  of  the  patients  had 
been  addicted  to  alcohol;  others  had  suffered  occasionally  with  severe  paina 
and  vomiting  or  with  gall-stone  colic. 

Tlie  pancreas  is  found  enlarged,  and  the  interlobular  tissue  inflltrated 
with  blood,  and  perhaps  with  clots.  The  relation  of  gall-stones  to  the 
condition  has  been  demonstrated  in  a  receot  case  (Opie).  A  small  calculus 
had  lodged  in  the  diverticulum  of  Vater,  closing  its  duodenal  orifice  and 
converting  the  common  bile  duct  and  the  duct  of  Wiraung  into  a  closed 
channel.  Bile  finding  its  way  into  the  pancreas  had  caused  htemorrhagie 
inflammation.  Injection  of  bile  into  the  pancreatic  ducts  of  dogs  repro- 
■  duces  the  lesion.  The  gland  cells  have  undergone  more  or  less  widespread 
necrosis,  and  at  the  margin  of  the  necrotic  areas  are  accumulations  of 
inflammatory  products,  red  blood-corpuscles,  polynuclear  leucocytes,  and 
fibrin.  There  can  be  seen  about  the  lobules  and  upon  the  omentum  and 
mesentery  opaque  white  specks,  the  fat  necroses  of  Baker. 

BymptomB. — One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  is  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  onset,  usually  with  violent  colicky  pain  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
abdomen.  N'ausea  and  vomiting  follow,  with  collapse  symptoms,  more  or 
less  severe  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  attack.  The  abdomen  becomes 
swollen  and  tense  and  there  is  constipation.  The  temperature  at  first  may 
be  low;  subsequently  fever  sets  in,  sometimes  initiated  by  a  chill.  There 
may  be  early  delirium.  Collapse  symptoms  super^'eno,  and  death  occurs 
usually  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  day,  or  even  earlier.  The  swelling 
and  infiltration  in  the  region  of  the  pancreas  necessarily  involve  the  crelinc 
plexus,  and  the  stretching  of  the  nerves  may  account  for  the  agonizing  pain 
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and  the  sudden  collapse.  In  a  case  which  I  have  reported  the  semilunar 
ganglia  were  swollen,  the  nerve-celJa  iodiettnct,  and  there  was  an  intersti- 
tial infiltration  of  round  cells.  The  Pacinian  corpuscles  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  pancreas  were  enormously  swollen  and  cedematous. 

Beep  pressure  on  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  may  give  evidence  of 
cireumBcribed  resistance. 

DiaguOtdB. — Intestinal  obstruction  or  acute  perforating  peritonitis 
is  usually  suspected.  Now  that  the  condition  has  become  better  known 
the  diagnosis  intra  vilam  has  been  made  (by  Fitz  and  by  Thayer).  "  Acute 
pancreatitis  is  to  be  suspected  when  a  previously  healthy  person  or  a  suf- 
ferer from  occasional  attacks  of  indigestion  is  suddenly  seized  with  a  violent 
pain  in  the  epigaatrium  followed  by  vomiting  and  coUapse,  and  in  the  course 
of  twenty-four  hours  by  a  eireumacribed  epigastric  swelling,  tympanitic 
or  resistant,  with  slight  elevation  of  temperature.  Circumscribed  tender- 
ness in  the  course  of  the  pancreas  and  tender  spots  throughout  the  abdomen 
are  valuable  diagnostic  signs  "  (Fitz).  An  interesting  ease  admitted  to  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  illustrates  a  common  mistake.  The  young  man 
had  had  symptoms  of  obstruction  of  the  bowels  for  three  or  four  days.  The 
abdomen  was  distended,  tender,  and  very  painful.  I  saw  him  on  admission, 
agreed  in  the  diagnosis  of  probable  obstruction,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
transferred  at  once  to  the  operating-room.  Halsted  found  no  evidence  of 
obstruction,  but  in  the  region  of  the  pancreas  and  at  the  root  of  the  mesen- 
tery there  was  a  dense,  thick,  indurated  mass,  and  there  were  areas  of  fat- 
necrosis  in  both  mesentery  and  omentum.  Oddly  enough  this  patient  re- 
turned four  years  afterward  with  another  attack,  but  he  refused  to  be 
operated  upon  and  was  taken  away  by  hia  frienda. 

(b)  Acute  SnppuratiTe  Pancreatitis — Psnoreatie  AbBoe88.~Fitz,  in  his 
monograph  in  1889,  reported  22  cases.  To  this  list  Korte  has  added  84. 
Of  the  cases,  32  were  in  males. 

The  etiology  in  a  majority  of  cases  is  doubtful.  Dyspeptic  disturbances 
and  trauma  have  preceded  the  onset  in  some  instances.  In  24  cases  there 
was  a  single  abscess;  in  14  there  were  numeroiis  small  abscesses.  In  other 
instances  there  was  a  diffuse  purulent  infiltration.  Some  of  the  sequela 
are  peri-pancreatic  abscess,  perforation  into  the  stomach,  the  duodenum,  or 
the  peritoneum,  and  thrombosis  of  the  portal  vein. 

The  symptoms  of  suppurative  pancreatitis  are  not  always  well  defined. 
In  one  case  in  my  wards  Thayer  made  a  correct  diagnoais.  The  patient, 
aged  thirty-four,  had  had  occasional  attacks  of  severe  pain  and  vomiting. 
Thia  waa  followed  by  fever  and  delirium.  A  deep-seated  mass  was  felt  in 
the  median  line  just  above  the  umbilicus.  Finney  operated  and  found 
disseminated  fat-necrosis  and  a  deep-seated  abscess  with  necrotic  jjanere- 
atie  tissue.  The  patient  recovered.  The  cniirse  of  the  suppurative  form 
is  much  more  chronic.  Icterus,  fatty  diairhcea,  and  sugar  in  the  urine 
have  been  met  with  in  some  cases.  The  presence  of  a  tnmor  mass  in  the 
epigastrium  is  of  the  greatest  moment. 

(c)  Gangrenons  Pancreatitia.— Complete  necrosis  of  the  gland,  or  part 
of  it,  may  follow  either  hsemorrhage  or  htemorrhagic  inflammation,  and  in 
exceptional  caeca  may  occur  after  suppurative  infiltration  or  after  injury 
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or  the  perforatiOD  of  an  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  In  Fitz's  monograph  15 
cases  are  reported.  Kdrtc  has  increased  this  number  to  40.  Symptoms  of 
hemorrhagic  pancreatitis  may  precede  or  be  associated  with  it.^  Death 
usually  follows  In  from  ten  to  twenty  days,  with  symptoms  of  collapse. 

Anatomically  the  pancreas  may  present  a  dry  necrotic  appearance,  but 
as  a  rule  the  organ  is  converted  into  a  dark  slaty-colored  mass  lying  nearly 
free  in  the  omental  cavity  oi  attached  by  a  few  shreds.  In  other  instances 
the  totally  or  partially  sequestrated  organ  may  lie  in  a  large  abscess  cavity, 
forming  a  palpable  tumor  in  the  epigastric  region.  In  two  cases,  reported 
by  Chiari,  the  necrotic  pancreas  was  discharged  per  rectum,  with  recovery. 

Bdatlon  <tf  Fat-SMFOSiS  to  Puiereatie  DbeMB. — In  connection  with  ^1 
forms  of  pancreatic  disease  small  yellowish  areas,  to  which  Balser  first  di- 
rected attention,  may  be  found  in  the  interlobular  pancreatic  tissue,  in  the 
mesentery,  in  the  omentum,  in  the  abdominal  fatty  tissue  generally,'  and 
occasionally  in  the  pericardial  and  subcutaneous  fat.  It  is  stated  that  they 
may  be  present  without  disease  of  the  gland,  but  this  is  doubtful.  They 
are  most  frequent  in  the  hemorrhagic  and  necrotic  forms  of  pancreatitis, 
less  common  in  the  suppurative.  In  the  pancreas  the  lobules  are  seen  to  be 
separated  by  a  dead-white  necrotic  tissue,  which  gives  a  remarkable  appear- 
ance to  the  section.  In  the  abdominal  fat  the  areas  are  usually  not  larger 
than  a  pin's  head;  they  at  once  attract  attention,  and  may  be  mistaken,  on 
snperficial  examination,  for  miliary  tubercles  or  neoplasms.  They  may  be 
larger;  instances  have  been  reported  in  which  they  were  the  size  of  a  hen's 
egg.  On  section  they  have  a  soft,  tallowy  consistence.  B.  Langerhans  has 
shown  that  this  substance  is  a  combination  of  lime  with  certain  fatty  acids. 
They  may  be  crusted  with  lime,  and  in  a  man,  aged  eighty,  who  died  of 
Bright's  disease,  I  found  the  lobules  of  the  pancreas  entirely  isolated  by 
areas  of  fatty  necrosis  with  extensive  deposition  of  lime  salts.  There  is  no 
necessary  etiological  relation  between  disease  of  the  pancreas  and  dissemi- 
nated fatty  necroses  of  the  abdomen  at  the  time  the  latter  are  discovered. 
They  have  been  found  accidentally  in  laparotomy  for  ovarian  tumor  and  in 
instances  in  which  the  pancreas  has  been  normal.  They  may  be  present  in 
thin  persons  or  in  association  with  gall-stones.  The  bacterivm  coU  com- 
mune was  present  in  two  instances,  with  diphtheritic  colitis,  examined  by 
Welch,  though  in  most  cases  the  areas  of  necrosis  are  sterile.  Langerhans 
produced  fat-necrosis  by  injecting  extract  of  pancreas  into  the  peri-renal 
fatty  tissue  of  a  dog;  and  Ilildebrand  and  Dettmer  have  shown  experi- 
mentally that  the  fat-necroses  are  caused  by  certain  constituents  of  the  pan- 
creatic juice,  but  not  by  trypsin.  Flexner  has  demonstrated  by  chemical 
tests  the  existence  of  the  fat-splitting  ferment  in  peritoneal  fat -necroses  in 
recent  human  and  experimental  cases.  The  ferment  (steapsin)  disappears 
after  five  or  six  days  in  experimental  necroses,  and  can  not  be  demonstrated 
in  the  lime-in  crusted  human  ones.  H.  U.  Williams  has  produced  similar 
lesions  in  the  subcutaneous  fat  by  inserting  bits  of  sterile  pancreas  beneath 
the  skin.  By  ligating  the  pancreatic  ducts  of  cats  Opie  produced  at  the 
end  of  several  weeks  necrosis  of  almost  the  entire  abdominal  fat,  together 
with  foci  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  in  the  pericardium.  Flexner 
has  produced  acute  haemorrhagic  pancreatitis  by  injecting  artificial  gastric 
87 
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juice  into  the  duct  of  Wirsung.  Opie  hag  recently  made  the  interesting 
obeervatioD  that  hemorrhagic  pancreatitis  and  fat-necrosia  may  be  pro- 
duced by  injecting  bile  into  the  pancreatic  duct  of  dogs,  and  baa  aleo  shown 
that  the*  penetration  of  bUe  into  the  pancreas  may  be  the  cause  of  these 
conditions  in  human  cases. 

It  is  well  for  surgeons  to  remember  that  in  two  cases  at  least  the  moat 
serious  symptoms  of  acute  pancreatic  disease  have  been  found  in  association 
with  only  widespread  fat-necrosis  of  the  gland.  In  a  case  reported  by 
Stockton  and  Williams  a  man,  on  hie  return  journey  from  Europe,  was 
seized  with  vomiting  and  pain,  without  fever,  but  with  a  very  small  pulse. 
The  patient  died  soon  after  his  arrival  in  America.  The  post  mortem 
showed  a  pancreas  18  cm.  long,  at  first  sight  normal,  but  on  section  mogt 
extensive  fatty  infiltration  with  fat-necrosis  was  demonstrable. 

111.    CHRONIC    PANCREATITIS. 

Sclerosis  follows  obstruction  of  the  duct  of  Wirsung  by  pancreatic  cal- 
culi, by  gall-stones  lodged  near  the  orifice  of  the  common  duct,  and  by 
neoplasm.  Opie  has  distiDguished  two  histological  types  of  chronic  in- 
flammation: (a)  interlobular,  including  that  caused  by  occlusion  of  the 
duct,  and  (b)  interacinar,  a  more  diffuse  process  invading  the  islands  of 
Langerhans  which  are  spared  by  the  interlobular  form.  These  varieties 
have  much  correspondence  to  the  atrophic  and  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver.  As  already  mentioned,  it  is  probable  that  there  is  a  close  rela- 
tionship between  disease  of  the  islands  of  Langerhans  and  diabetes.  Occa- 
sionally the  gland  is  larger  than  normal,  and  may  form  a  tumor  readily 
palpable  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen.  In  htemochromatosis  there 
may  be  pigmentary  changes  in  association  with  a  similar  condition  in  the 
liver  and  pigmentation  of  the  skin. 

The  interest  in  atrophy  of  the  pancreas  relates  first  to  the  association 
with  it  of  diabetes,  which  has  been  already  considered;  and  secondly  to  the 
possibility  of  a  chronic  interstitial  pancreatitis,  particularly  at  the  head  of 
the  organ,  blocking  the  terminal  part  of  the  common  bile-duct.  Riedel 
refers  to  severe  cases  in  which  he  found  during  operation  for  gall-stones 
the  head  of  the  pancreas  enlarged  and  hard  as  stone,  so  that  he  dreaded  the 
possibility  of  new  growth;  but  two  of  his  patients  recovered  and  were  well 
for  years,  and  in  the  third  the  post  mortem  showed  that  the  condition  was 
one  of  chronic  pancreatitis.  Similar  cases  are  described  by  Mayo-Hobson. 
In  one  of  Kdrte's  cases  a  small  nodule  of  the  gland  involved  in  a  chronic 
pancreatitis  had  pressed  directly  upon  the  ductus  communis  choledochns 
and  caused  the  jaundice. 

IV.    PANCREATIC    CYSTS. 

Of  121  cases  operated  upon  by  surgeons  60  were  in  males  and  56  in 
females;  in  5  the  sex  was  not  given  (Korte).  Sixty-six  of  the  cases  oc- 
curred in  the  fourth  decade.  T.  C.  Railton's  case  (which  is  not  in  Korto'a 
series),  an  infant  aged  six  months,  and  Shattuck's  case  In  a  child  of  thir- 
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teen  and  a  half  moQthB,  are  the  youngest  in  the  literature.  According  to 
the  origin  Eiirte  recognizes  three  varieties. 

(1)  Tntun&tie  Gasas. — In  this  list  of  3'i  cases  30  were  in  men  and  only 
3  in  women.  Blows  on  the  abdomen  or  constantly  repeated  pressure  are  the 
most  comiDon  forms  of  trauma.  One  case  followed  severe  massage.  Usu- 
ally with  the  onset  there  are  inflammatory  symptoms,  pain,  and  vomiting, 
sometimes  suggestive  of  peritonitis.  The  contents  of  the  cyst  are  usudUy 
bloody,  though  in  13  of  the  traumatic  cases  it  was  clear  or  yellowish. 

(3)  Cysts  foUowin;  Influomatory  ConditioBs.— In  51  cases  the  trouble 
began  gradually  after  attacks  of  dyspepsia  with  colic,  simulating  somewhat 
that  of  gall-stones.  Occasionally  the  attack  set  in  with  very  severe  symp- 
toms, suggestive  of  obstruction  of  the  bowel.  In  this  group  the  tumor  ap- 
peared in  19  cases  soon  after  the  onset  of  the  pain;  in  others  it  was  delayed 
for  a  period  of  from  a  few  weeks  to  two  or  three  years.  McPhedran  has  re- 
ported a  remarkable  instance  in  which  the  tumor  developed  in  the  epigas- 
trium witfk  signs  of  severe  inflammation.  It  was  opened  and  drained  and 
believed  to  be  a  hydrops  of  the  lesser  peritoneal  cavity.  Three  months 
later  a  second  cyst  developed,  which  appeared  to  spring  directly  from  the 
pancreas. 

(3)  Cysts  withOQt  any  Inflammatory  or  Tranmatie  Etiology. — Of  33 
cesee  in  this  group  26  were  in  women.  A  remarkable  feature  is  the  pro- 
longed period  of  their  existence — in  one  case  for  forty-seven  years,  in  one 
for  between  sixteen  and  twenty  years,  in  others  for  sixteen,  nine,  and  ei^t 
years,  in  the  majority  for  from  two  to  four  years. 

Anatomically  Korte  recognizes  (1)  retention  cysts  due  to  plugging  of 
the  main  duet;  (2)  proliferation  cysts  of  the  pancreatic  tissue — the  eyeto- 
adenoma;  (3)  retention  cyals  arising  from  the  alveoli  of  the  gland  and  of  the 
smaller  ducts,  which  become  cut  off  and  dilate  in  consequence  of  chronic 
interstitial  pancreatitis;  (4)  pseudo-cysts  following  inflammatory  or  trau- 
matic affections  of  the  pancreas,  usually  the  result  of  injury,  causing 
htemorrhage  and  hydrops  of  the  lesser  peritonieum. 

Situation. — In  its  growth  the  cyst  may  (1)  develop  in  the  lesser  peri- 
tonieum, push  the  stomach  upward,  and  reach  the  abdominal  wall  between 
the  stomach  and  the  transverse  colon;  (2)  more  rarely  the  cyst  appears 
above  the  lesser  curvature  and  pushes  the  stomach  downward;  in  both  of 
these  cases  the  situation  of  the  tumor  is  high  in  the  abdomen,  but  in  (3) 
it  may  develop  between  the  leaves  of  the  transverse  meso-colon  and  lie 
below  both  the  colon  and  the  stomach.  The  relation  of  these  two  organs 
to  the  tumor  is  variable,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  stomach  lies 
above  and  the  transverse  colon  below  the  cyst.  Occasionally,  too,  as  in  T. 
e.  Railton's  case,  the  cyst  may  develop  from  the  tail  of  the  pancreas  and 
project  far  over  in  the  left  hypochondrium  in  the  position  of  the  spleen 
or  of  a  renal  tumor. 

a«neral  Symptoms. — Apart  from  the  features  of  onset  already  re- 
ferred to,  the  patient  may  complain  of  no  trouble  whatever,  particularly  in 
the  very  chronic  cases,  unless  the  cyst  reaches  a  very  large  size.  Painful 
colicky  attacks,  with  nausea  and  vomiting  and  progressive  enlargement  of 
the  abdomen,  have  frequently  been  noted.     Fatty  diarrhoea  from  disturb- 
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KBCe  of  the  fucction  of  the  pancresB  is  rare.  Sugar  in  the  nriae  hfts  been 
present  in  a  number  of  cases.  Increased  secretion  of  the  saliva,  the  so-called 
pancreatic  salivation,  ie  also  rare.  Pressure  of  the  cyst  may  sometimee 
cause  jaundice,  and  in  rare  instances  dyspncaa.  Very  marked  loss  of  fleeh 
has  been  present  in  a  number  of  cases.  A  remarkable  feature  often  noticed 
has  been  the  transitory  disappearance  of  the  cyst.  In  one  of  Halsted's  casea 
the  girth  of  the  abdomen  decreased  from  43  to  31  inches  in  ten  days  vith 
profuse  diarrhoaa.    Sometimes  the  disappearance  has  followed  blows. 

Diagnosis. — The  cyst  occupies  the  npper  abdomen,  nsiully  forming 
a  semicircular  bulging  in  the  median  line,  rarely  to  either  eide.  In  16 
cases  Eorte  states  that  the  chief  projection  was  below  the  navel.  In  one  cue 
operated  upon  by  Halsted  the  tumor  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  &bdo- 
jnen.  The  cyst  is  immobile,  respiration  having  little  or  no  influence  on 
it.  As  already  mentioned,  the  stomach,  ae  a  rule,  lies  above  it  and  the  colon 
below. 

In  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  fluid  ie  of  a  reddish  or  dark-brown  color, 
and  contains  blood  or  blood  coloring  matter,  cell  detritus,  fat  granules, 
ftnd  sometimes  cholesterin.  The  consistence  of  the  fluid  is  usually  mucoid, 
rarely  thin.  The  reaction  is  alkaline,  the  specific  gravity  from  1.010  to 
1.020.    In  22  cases  Korte  states  that  the  fluid  was  not  htemorrhagic. 

The  existence  of  ferments  is  important.  In  64  cases  they  were  present 
in  the  fluid  or  in  the  material  from  the  fletula.  In  20  cases  only  one  ferment 
was  present,  in  20  cases  two,  and  in  14  eases  all  three  of  the  pancreatic  fer- 
ments were  found.  As  diaetatic  and  fat  emulsifying  ferments  occur  widely 
in  various  exudates  the  most  important  and  only  positive  signs  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  the  pancreatic  secretion  is  the  digestion  of  fibrin  and  albumin. 

ResulU. — Eorte  states  of  101  cases  in  which  the  cyst  was  opened  and 
drained  4  deaths  followed  the  operation  directly;  1  resulted  from  infec- 
tion of  the  fistula.  In  14  cases  the  cyst  was  extirpated;  of  these  IS  re- 
covered. In  cases  of  Bull  and  of  Kronig  diabetes  followed  the  extirpation 
of  cysts. 

V.    TUMORS    OF    THE    PANCREAS. 

Of  new  growths  in  the  organ  carcinoma  is  the  most  frequent.  Sarcoma, 
adenoma,  and  lymphoma  are  rare. 

Frequency. — At  the  General  Hospital  in  Vienna  in  18,06ft  autopsies 
there  were  22  eases  of  cancer  of  the  pancreas  (Biach).  In  11,472  post- 
mortems at  Milan,  Segr^  found  132'tumors  of  the  pancreas,  127  of  which 
were  carcinomata,  2  sarcomata,  2  cysts,  and  1  syphiloma.  In  6,000  autop- 
sies at  Guy's  Hospital  there  were  only  20  cases  of  primary  malignant  dis- 
ease of  the  organ  (Hale  \Vhite),  In  the  first  1,500  autopsies  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  there  were  6  cases  of  adeno-carcinoma,  and  1  doubtful 
ease  in  which  the  esact  origin  could  not  be  stated.  There  were  8  cases 
of  secondary  malignant  disease  of  the  pancreas.  The  head  of  the  gland 
is  most  commonly  involved,  but  the  disease  may  be  limited  to  the  body  or 
to  the  tail.    The  majority  of  the  patients  are  in  the  middle  period  of  life. 

Symptoms.— The  diagnosis  is  not  often  possible.  The  following  are 
the  most  important  and  suggestive  features:  (a)  Epigastric  pains,  often 
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occiuTiDg  in  parozyems.  (b)  Jaundice,  due  to  pressure  of  the  tumor  La 
the  head  of  the  pancr«aa  oa  the  bile-duct.  The  jaundice  is  inteiiBe  and 
permanent,  and  associated  with  dilatation  of  the  gall-bladder,  which  may 
reach  a  veiy  large  size,  (c)  The  presence  of  a  tumor  in  the  epigastrium. 
This  is  very  variable.  In  13?  cases  Da  Costa  found  the  tumor  present 
in  only  13.  Palpation  under  anesthesia  with  the  stomach  empty  would 
probably  give  a  very  much  larger  percentage.  As  the  tumor  rests  directly 
upon  the  aorta  there  is  usually  a  marked  degree  of  pulsation,  sometimes 
with  a  bruit.  There  may  be  pressure  on  the  portal  vein,  causing  throm- 
bosis and  its  usual  sequels,  {d)  Symptoms  due  to  loss  of  function  of  the 
pancreas  are  less  important.  Fatty  diarrhoea  is  not  very  often  present.  In 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  bile  the  stools  are  usually  very  clay-colored 
and  greasy.  Diabetes  also  is  not  common,  (e)  A  very  rapid  wasting  and 
cachexia.  Of  other  eymptoma  nausea  and  vomiting  are  common.  In  some 
inatancee  the  pylorus  is  compressed  and  there  is  great  dilatation  of  the 
stomach.    In  a  few  cases  there  has  been  profuse  salivation. 

The  points  of  greatest  importance  in  the  diagnosis  are  the  intense  and 
permanent  jaundice,  with  dilatation  of  the  gall-bladder,  rapid  emaciation, 
and  the  presence  of  a  tumor  in  the  epigastric  region.  Of  less  importance 
are  features  pointing  to  disturbance  of  the  function  of  the  gland. 

Of  other  new  growths  sarcoma  and  lymphoma  have  been  occasionally 
found.  Miliary  tubercle  is  not  very  uncommon  in  the  gland.  Syphilis 
may  occur  as  rather  a  chronic  interstitial  inflammation,  or  in  the  form  of 
gummoiis  tumors. 

The  outlook  in  tumors  of  the  pancreas  is,  as  a  rule,  hopeless.  How- 
ever, of  10  cases  operated  upon  of  late  years,  6  recovered  (Korte). 


VI.    PANCREATIC   CALCULI. 

Pancreatic  lithJasis  is  comparatively  rare.  In  1883  George  W.  John- 
ston collected  35  cases  in  the  literature.  In  1,500  autopsies  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  there  were  2  cases. 

The  stones  are  usually  numerous,  either  round  in  shape  or  rough, 
spinous  and  coral-like.  The  color  is  opaque  white.  They  are  composed 
chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The  effects  of  the  stones  are;  (1)  A  chronic 
InteTHtitial  inflammation  of  the  gland  substance  with  dilatation  of  the  duct; 
eometimes  there  is  cystic  dilatation  of  the  gland;  (2)  acute  inflammation 
with  suppuration;  (3)  the  irritation  of  the  stones,  as  in  the  gall-bladder, 
may  lead  to  carcinoma. 

Symptoms. — Pepper  in  188S  niadea  diagnosis  of  calculus  of  the  pan- 
creas, of  which,  however,  there  was  no  conflrmation  either  by  the  passage 
of  the  stone  or  hy  autopsy.  Minnich  has  reported  a  case  in  which,  after  an 
attack  of  colic,  calculi  composed  of  calcic  carbonate  and  phosphate  were 
passed  in  the  stools.  Lichtheim,  in  a  case  with  severe  colic,  diabetes,  and 
fatty  diarrhoea,  made  the  diagnosis  of  pancreatic  calculi,  which  was  after- 
ward confirmed  by  autopsy. 
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X.    DISEASES  OF  THE  PERITONEUM. 
1.   ACUTE   GENERAL  PERITONITIS. 

Definition. — Acute  inflammation  of  the  peritonsum. 

Etiology. — The  condition  may  be  primary  or  Becondary. 

(a)  Pilmaiy,  IdiopatMo  ParitonltU. — Considenng  how  frequently  the 
pleura  and  pericardium  are  primarily  inflamed  the  rarity  of  idiopathic  in- 
flammation of  the  peritoneum  is  somewhat  remarkable.  It  may  follow 
cold  or  exposure  and  is  then  known  as  rheumatic  peritonitis.  No  instance 
of  the  kind  has  come  under  my  notice.  In  Bright's  disease,  gout,  and 
arterio-Eclerosie  acute  peritonitis  may  develop  as  a  terminal  event.  Of  103 
cases  of  peritonitis  which  came  to  autopsy  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 
12  were  of  this  form.  In  these  there  was  some  pre-existing  chronic  disease 
(Flexner). 

{b)  Seoondary  peritonitis  is  due  to  extension  of  inflammation  from,  or 
perforation  of  one  of  the  organs  covered  by  the  peritoneum.  Peritonitis 
from  extension  may  follow  inflammation  of  the  stomach  or  intestines,  ex- 
tensive ulceration  in  these  parts,  cancer,  acute  suppurative  inflammations 
of  the  spleen,  liver,  pancreas,  retroperitoneal  tissues,  and  the  pelvic  vis- 
cera. 

Perforative  peritonitis  is  the  most  common,  following  external  wounds, 
perforation  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  perforation  of  the  gall- 
bladder, abscess  of  the  liver,  spleen,  or  kidneys.  Two  important  causes  are 
appendicitis  and  suppurating  inflammation  about  the  F^lopian  tubes  and 
ovaries.  There  are  instances  in  which  peritonitis  has  followed  rupture  of 
an  apparently  normal  Graafian  follicle. 

Of  the  above  102  cases,  56  originated  in  an  extension  from  some  dis- 
eased abdominal  viscus.  The  remaining  34  followed  surgical  operations 
upon  the  peritoneum  or  the  contained  organs. 

The  peritonitis  of  septictemia  and  pytemia  is  almost  invariably  the  re- 
sult of  a  local  process.  An  exceedingly  acute  form  of  peritonitis  may  be 
caused  by  the  development  of  tubercles  on  the  membrane. 

Morbid  Anatomy.- — In  recent  cases,  on  opening  the  abdomen  the 
intestinal  coils  are  distended  and  glued  together  by  lymph,  and  the  peri- 
touEcum  presents  a  patchy,  sometimes  a  uniform  injection.  The  exuda- 
tion may  be:  (a)  Fibrinous,  with  little  or  no  fluid,  except  a  few  pockets 
of  clear  serum  between  the  coils,  (b)  Sero-fibrinous.  The  coils  are  cov- 
ered with  lymph,  and  there  is  in  addition  a  large  amount  of  a  yellowish, 
sero-fibrinous  fluid.  In  instances  in  which  the  stomach  or  intestine  ia 
perforated  this  may  be  mixed  with  food  or  fseces.  (c)  Purulent,  in  which 
the  exudate  is  either  thin  and  greenish  yellow  in  color,  or  opaque  white 
and  creamy,  (d)  Ptitrid.  Occasionally  in  puerperal  and  perforative  peri- 
tonitis, particularly  when  the  latter  has  been  caused  by  cancer,  the  exudate 
is  thin,  grayish  green  in  color,  and  has  a  gangrenous  odor,  (e)  Hiemor- 
rhagic.  This  is  sometimes  foimd  as  an  admixture  in  cases  of  acute  peri- 
tonitis following  wounds,  and  occurs  in  the  cancerous  and  tuberculous 
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fonns.  {f)  A  rare  form  occutb  in  which  the  injection  is  present,  but  almost 
all  aigna  of  exudation  are  wanting.  Close  inspection  may  be  necessary  to 
detect  a  slight  dulling  of  the  Ecrous  surfaces.  The  bacteriological  exami- 
nation reveats  large  numbers  of  bacteria. 

The  amount  of  the  effuaion  varies  from  half  a  litre  to  20  or  30  litres. 
There  are  probably  essential  differences  between  the  various  kinds  of  peri- 
tonitis. 

B«)t«riolog7  of  Aente  Peritonitis. — Much  work  has  been  done  lately 
upon  the  subject.  Flexner  has  analyzed  102  cases  of  peritonitis,  in  which 
bacteriological  studies  were  made,  which  came  to  autopsy  in  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital.  He  makes  three  classes.  The  first  class  embraces  the 
primary  or  idiopathic  form,  of  which  12  cases  were  found.  These  were 
with  one  exception  mono-infections.  The  prevailing  micro-organism  was 
the  streptococcus  pyogenes  (five  times),  the  remaining  ones  being  the  staphy- 
lococcus aureus,  micrococcus  lanceolatus,  bacillus  proteua,  pyocyaneus,  and 
coll  communis.  The  second  class  followed  operations  upon  the  peritoneeum, 
excepting  operations  upon  the  intestine.  The  majority  of  these  cases  were 
examples  of  wound  infection.  They  were  33  in  number.  In  25  of  these 
mono-infections,  in  8  mixed  infections  existed.  The  prevailing  micro- 
organism was  the  staphylococcus  aureus,  which  was  present  alone  in  12 
and  combined  in  2  cases.  The  streptococcus  occurred  5  times  uncom- 
bined  and  4  times  combined.  The  bacillus  coli  was  found  5  times  in  all, 
being  unassociated  in  3  cases.  Other  organisms  found  were  the  micro- 
coccus lanceolatus,  staphylococcus  albus,  bacillus  pyocyaneus,  and  serogenes 
capsulatus.  The  remaining  66  cases,  forming  the  third  class,  were  instances 
of  intestinal  infection.  These  comprised  23  mono-  and  33  polpnfections. 
The  predominating  micro-organism  was  the  baeillue  coli  communis  which 
occurred  in  43  cases,  8  times  alone  and  35  in  association.  The  strepto- 
coccus was  present  in  37  cases,  being  alone  in  7.  The  staphylococci,  pneu- 
mococcus,  iHicillus  proteus,  pyocyaneus,  typhosus,  and  aerogenes  capsnlatua 
occurred  in  a  smaller  number  of  instances. 

Among  the  micro-organisms  thus  far  found  rarely  in  peritonitis,  may 
be  mentioned  the  gonococcus,  the  anthrax  bacillus,  the  proteus  bacillus, 
and  the  typhoid  bacillus.  As  illustrating  the  importance  of  the  gonococ- 
cus, I  may  state  that  as  I  write  there  are  two  young  girls  both  of  whom 
were  admitted  to  my  wards  with  diffuse  peritonitis  arising  from  fresh 
gonorrh<saI  salpingitis.  Both  were  operated  upon  by  Gushing  success- 
fully. Welch  has  found  the  bacillus  coli  communis  in  peritonitis  due  to 
ulceration  of  the  intestines  without  perforation. 

Symptoma. — In  the  perforative  and  septic  cases  the  onset  is  marked 
by  chilly  feelings  or  an  actual  rigor  with  intense  pain  in  the  abdomen.  In 
typhoid  fever,  when  the  sensorinm  is  bennmbed,  the  onset  may  not  be 
noticed.  The  pain  is  genera],  and  is  usually  intense  and  aggravated  by 
movements  and  pressure,  A  position  is  taken  which  relieves  the  tension 
of  the  abdominal  muscles,  so  that  the  patient  lies  on  the  back  with  the 
thighs  drawn  up  and  the  shoulders  elevated.  The  greatest  pain  is  usually 
below  the  umbilicus,  but  in  peritonitis  from  perforation  of  the  stomach 
pain  may  be  referred  to  the  back,  the  chest,  or  the  shoulder.    The  rcepira- 
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tioQ  is  euperficial — costal  in  type — as  it  is  painJEul  to  use  the  diaphragm. 
For  the  same  reason  the  action  of  coughing  ie  restrained,  and  even  the 
moTements  necessary  for  talking  are  limited.  In  this  early  stage  the  seniii- 
tiveness  may  be  great  and  the  abdominal  muscles  are  often  rigidly  con- 
tracted. If  the  patient  is  at  perfect  rest  the  pain  may  be  very  slight,  and 
there  are  instances  in  which  it  is  not  at  all  marked,  and  may,  indeed,  be 
absent 

The  abdomen  gradually  becomes  distended  and  tense  and  is  tympanitic 
on  percussion.  The  pulse  is  rapid,  small,  and  hard,  and  often  haa  a  peculiar 
wiry  quality.  It  ranges  from  110  to  150.  The  temperature  may  lise  rapid- 
ly after  the  chill  and  reach  104°  or  105°,  but  the  subsequent  elevation  is 
moderate.  In  some  very  severe  cases  there  may  be  no  fever  throughout. 
The  tongue  at  first  is  white  and  moist,  but  subsequently  becomes  dry  and 
often  red  and  fisGured.  Vomiting  ia  an  early  and  prominent  feature  and 
causes  great  pain.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  are  first  ejected,  then  a 
yellowish  and  bile-stained  fluid,  and  finally  a  greenish  and,  in  rare  in- 
stances, a  brownish-black  liquid  with  slight  feecal  odor.  The  bowels  may 
be  loose  at  the  onset  and  then  constipation  may  follow.  Frequent  micturi- 
tion may  be  present,  less  often  retention.  The  urine  is  usually  scanty  and 
high-colored,  and  contains  a  large  quantity  of  indican. 

The  appearance  of  the  patient  when  these  symptoms  have  fully  devel- 
oped is  very  characteristic.  The  face  is  pinched,  the  eyes  are  sunken,  and 
the  expression  is  very  anxious.  The  constant  vomiting  of  fluids  causes  a 
wast«d  appearance,  and  the  hands  sometimes  present  the  washer-woman's 
skin.  Except  in  cholera,  we  see  the  Hippocratic  facies  more  frequently 
in  this  than  in  any  other  disease — "a  sharp  nose,  koBow  eyes,  collapsed 
temples;  tlit  ears  cold,  contracted,  and  their  lobes  itimed  out;  the  skin  about 
the  forehead  being  rough,  distended,  and  parched;  the  color  of  the  whole  fact 
being  brown,  black,  livid,  or  lead-colored."  There  are  one  or  two  additional 
points  abont  the  abdomen.  The  tympany  is  usually  excessive,  owing  to  the 
great  relaxation  of  the  walls  of  the  intestines  by  inflammation  an^  exuda- 
tion. The  splenic  dulness  may  be  obliterated,  the  diaphragm  pushed  up, 
and  the  apex  beat  of  the  heart  dislocated  to  the  fourth  interspace.  The 
liver  dulnese  may  be  greatly  reduced,  or  may,  in  the  mammary  line,  be 
obliterated.  It  has  been  claimed  that  this  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  per- 
forative peritonitis,  but  on  several  occasions  I  have  been  able  to  demon- 
strate that  the  liver  dulness  in  the  middle  aOd  mammary  line  was  obliter- 
ated by  tympanites  alone.  In  the  axillary  line,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
liver  dulness,  though  diminished,  may  persist.  Pnetimo-peritonffinm  fol- 
lowing perforation  more  certainly  obliterates  the  hepatic  dulness. ,  In  such 
cases  the  fluid  eifused  produces  a  dulness  in  the  lateral  region;  but  with 
gas  in  the  peritoneum,  if  the  patient  is  turned  on  the  left  side,  a  clear 
note  is  heard  beneath  the  seventh  and  eighth  ribs.  Acute  peritonitis  may 
present  a  flat,  rigid  abdomen  throughout  its  course. 

Effusion  of  fluid — ascites — is  usually  present  except  in  some  acute 
rapidly  fatal  cas^.  The  flanks  are  dull  on  percussion.  The  dulness  may 
be  movable,  though  this  depends  altogether  upon  the  degree  of  adhesiona. 
There  may  be  considerable  effusion  without  either  movable'  dulnesa  or 
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fiuctustion.  A  trictioD-nib  may  be  present,  as  first  pointed  out  by  Bright, 
but  it  IE  not  nearly  bo  common  in  acute  as  in  chronic  peritonitis. 

Oourae. — The  acute  diffuse  peritonitis  usually  terminates  in  death. 
The  most  intense  forms  may  kill  within  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours; 
more  commonly  death  results  in  four  or  five  days,  or  the  attack  may  be 
prolonged  to  eight  or  ten  days.  The  pulse  becomes  irregular,  the  heart- 
sounds  weak,  the  breathing  shallow;  there  are  lividity  with  pallor,  a  cold 
akin  with  high  rectal  temperature — a  group  of  symptoms  indicating  pro- 
found failure  of  the  vital  functions  for  which  Gee  has  revived  the  old  term 
lipothymia.  Occasionally  death  occurs  with  great  suddenness,  owing,  pos- 
sibly, to  paralysis  of  the  heart. 

Diag^oalB. — In  typical  cases  the  severe  pain  at  onset,  the  distention 
of  the  abdomen,  the  tenderness,  the  fever,  the  gradual  development  of 
efFueion,  collapse  symptoms,  and  the  vomiting  give  a  characteristic  picture. 
Careful  inquiries  should  at  once  be  made  concerning  the  previous  condi- 
tion,  from  which  a  clew  c&n  often  be  had  as  to  the  starting-point  of  the 
trouble.  In  young  adults  a  considerable  proportion  of  all  cases  depends 
upon  perforating  appendicitis,  and  there  may  be  an  account  of  previous 
attacks  of  pain  in  the  iliac  region,  or  of  constipation  alternating  with  diar- 
rhoea. In  women  the  most  frequent  causes  are  suppurative  processes  in 
the  pelvic  viscera,  associated  with  salpingitis,  abscesses  in  the  broad  liga- 
ments, or  actite  puerperal  infection.  Perforation  of  gastric  ulcer  is  a  more 
common  factor  in  women  than  in  men.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine 
the  cause.  Many  cases  come  under  observation  for  the  first  time  with  the 
abdomen  distended  and  tender,  and  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  satisfactory 
examination.  In  such  instances  the  pelvic  organs  should  be  examined 
with  the  greatest  care.  In  typhoid  fever,  if  the  patient  is  conscious,  the 
sudden  onset  of  pain,  the  development  of  great  meteorism,  and  the  aggra- 
vation of  the  general  symptoms  indicate  clearly  what  has  happened.  When 
the  patient  is  in  deep  coma,  on  the  other  hand,  the  perforation  may  be 
overlooked.  The  following  conditions  are  most  apt  to  be  mistaken  for 
acute  peritonitis: 

(a)  Acute  Entero-coUtis. — Here  the  pain  and  distention  and  the  sen- 
sitiveness on  pressure  may  be  marked.  The  pain  is  more  colicky  in  char- 
acter, the  diarrhcea  is  more  frequent,  and  the  collapse  is  more  extreme. 

(&)  Tke  So-called  Hysterical  Feritonitis. — This  has  deceived  the  very 
elect,  as  almost  every  feature  of  genuine  peritonitis,  even  the  collapse,  may 
be  simulated.  The  onset  may  be  sudden,  with  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
tenderness,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  difficulty  in  micturition,  and  the  charac- 
teristic decubitus.  Even  the  temperature  may  be  elevated.  There  may  be 
recurrence  of  the  attack.  A  case  has  been  reported  by  Bristowe  in  which 
four  attacks  occurred  within  a  year,  and  it  was  not  until  special  hysterical 
symptoma  developed  that  the  tnie  nature  of  the  trouble  was  suspected. 

(c)  Obstruclion  of  the  bowel,  as  already  mentioned,  may  simulate  peri- 
tonitis, both  having  pain,  vomiting,  tympanites,  and  constipation  in  com- 
mon. It  may  for  a  couple  of  days  really  be  impossible  to  make  a  diagnosis 
in  the  absence  of  a  satisfactory  history. 

(d)  Rupture  of  an  <Ad(minal  aneurism  or  emboliam  of  the  auperior 
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mesenteric  artery  may  cause  symptoms  which  simulate  peritonitie.  In  the 
latter,  suddea  onset  with  severe  pain,  the  collapse  symptoms,  frequent 
vomiting,  and  great  distention  of  the  abdomen  may  be  present. 

{e)  I  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  acute  hiemorrhagic  pan- 
cteatitie  may  be  mistaken  for  peritonitis.  Lastly,  a  ruptured  tubal  preg- 
nancy may  resemble  acute  peritonitis. 


II.   PERITONITIS   IN    INFANTS. 

Peritonitis  may  occur  in  the  foetua  aa  a  consequence  of  syphilis,  and 
may  lead  to  constriction  of  the  bowel  by  fibrous  adhesions. 

In  the  new-bom  a  septic  peritonitis  may  eitend  from  an  inflamed  cord. 
Distention  of  the  abdomen,  slight  swelling  and  rednees  about  the  cord,  and 
not  infrequently  jaundice  are  present.  It  ia  an  uncommon  event,  and 
existed  in  only  4  of  51  infants  dying  with  inilammation  of  the  cord  and 
septicemia  (Runge). 

During  childhood  peritonitis  develops  from  causes  similar  to  those  af- 
fecting the  adult.  Perforative  appendicitis  is  common.  Peritonitis  fol- 
lowing blows  or  kicks  on  the  abdomen  occurs  more  frequently  at  this 
period.  In  boys  injury  while  playing  foot-ball  may  be  followed  by  diffuse 
peritonitis.  A  rare  cause  in  children  ia  extension  through  the  diaphragm 
from  an  empyema.  There  are  on  record  instances  of  peritonitis  occurring 
in  several  children  at  the  same  school,  and  it  has  been  attributed  to  sewer- 
gas  poisoning.  It  was  in  investigating  an  epidemic  of  this  kind  at  the 
Wandsworth  school,  in  London,  that  Anstle  received  the  post-mortem 
wound  of  which  he  died. 


III.   LOCALIZED   PERITONITIS. 

1.  Snbphrenlo  Peritonitis. — The  general  peritoneeum  covering  the  right 
and  left  lobes  of  the  liver  may  be  involved  in  an  extension  from  the  pleura 
of  suppurative,  tuberculous,  or  cancerous  processes.  In  various  affections 
of  the  liver — cancer,  abscess,  hydatid  disease,  and  in  affections  of  the 
gall-bladder — the  inflammation  may  be  localized  to  the  peritoneum  cover- 
ing the  upper  surface  of  the  organ.  These  forms  of  localized  subphrenic 
peritonitis  in  the  greater  sac  are  not  so  important  in  reality  as  those  which 
occur  in  the  lesser  peritonEeum.  The  anatomical  relations  of  this  struc- 
ture are  as  followa;  It  lies  behind  and  below  the  stomach,  the  gastro- 
hepatic  omentum,  and  the  anterior  layer  of  the  great  omentum.  Its 
lower  limit  forms  the  upper  layer  of  the  transverse  meso-colon.  On  either 
side  it  reaches  from  the  hepatic  to  the  splenic  flexure  of  the  colon,  and 
from  the  foramen  of  Winslow  to  the  hihis  of  the  spleen.  Behind  it  eov- 
era  and  is  tightly  adherent  to  the  front  of  the  pancreas.  Its  upper  limit 
is  formed  by  the  transverse  fiesure  of  the  liver,  and  by  that  portion  of  the 
diaphragm  which  is  covered  by  the  lower  layer  of  the  right  lateral  liga- 
ment of  the  liver;  the  lobus  Spigelii  lies  bare  in  the  cavity.    The  foramen 
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of  Winslow,  throngh  which  the  lesser  conununicatee  with  the  greater  peri- 
toneum, is  readily  closed  by  inflammation. 

Inflammatory  processes,  exudates,  and  hemorrhages  may  be  confined 
entirely  to  the  lesser  peritonieum.  The  exudate  of  tuberculous  peritonitis 
may  be  confined  to  it.  Perforations  of  certain  parts  of  the  stomach,  of 
the  duodenum,  and  of  the  colon  may  excite  inflammation  in  it  alone;  and 
in  various  affections. of  the  pancreas,  particularly  trauma  and  hemorrhage, 
the  effusion  into  the  sac  has  often  been  confounded  with  cyst  of  this  organ. 
"  Pathological  distention  of  the  lesser  peritoneum  givee  rise  to  a  tumor 
in  the  left  hypochondriac,  epigastric,  and  umbilical  regions  of  a  somewhat 
characteristic  shape,  but  which  appears  to  vary  from  time  to  time  in  form 
and  size,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  overlying  stomach;  f^r  when 
the  viscus  is  full  of  liquid  contents  it  increases  the  area  of  the  tumor's 
dulness,  while  it  makes  its  outlines  less  definable  by  palpation,  and  if  the 
stomach  is  distended  with  gas  the  dull  area  becomes  resonant  and  apparent- 
ly the  tumor  may  disappear  altogether.  The  colon  always  lies  below  the 
tumor  and  never  in  front  of  or  above  It,  as  is  the  case  in  kidney  enlarge- 
ment "  (Jordan  Lloyd). 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  remarkable  form  of  subphrenic 
abeceee  containing  air,  which  may  simulate  closely  pneumothorax,  and 
hence  was  called  by  Leyden  Pyo-pneumoikorax  subphrenicus.  The"  affection 
has  been  thoroughly  studied  of  late  years  by  Scheurlen,  Mason,  Meltzer, 
and  Lee  Dickinson.  In  143  out  of  170  recorded  cases  the  cause  was  known. 
In  a  few  instances,  as  in  one  reported  by  Meltzer,  the  subphrenic  abscess 
seemed  to  have  followed  pneumonia.  Pyothorax  is  an  occasional  cause. 
By  far  the  most  frequent  condition  is  gastric  ulcer,  which  occurred  in  80 
of  the  cases.  Duodenal  ulcer  was  the  cause  in  6  per  cent.  In  about  10 
per  cent  of  the  cases  the  appendix  was  the  starting-point  of  the  absceae. 
Cancer  of  the  stomach  is  an  occasional  cause.  Other  rare  causes  are  trauma, 
which  was  present  in  one  of  my  cases,  perforation  of  an  hepatic  or  a  renal 
abs^ss,  lesions  of  the  spleen,  abscess,  and  cysts  of  the  pancreas. 

In  a  majority  of  all  the  cases  in  which  the  stomach  or  duodenum  is  per- 
forated—sometimes, indeed,  in  the  cases  following  trauma,  as  in  Case  S 
of  my  series — the  abscess  contains  air. 

The  symptoms  of  subphrenic  abscess  vary  very  considerably,  depending 
a  good  deal  upon  the  primary  cause.  The  onset,  as  a  rule,  is  abrupt,  par- 
ticulariy  when  due  to  perforation  of  a  gastric  nicer.  There  are  severe 
pain,  vomiting,  often  of  bilious  or  of  bloody  material;  respiration  is  em- 
barrassed, owing  to  the  involvement  of  the  diaphragm;  then  the  constitu- 
tional symptoms  develop  associated  with  suppuration,  chills,  irregular 
fever,  and  emaciation.  Subsequently  perforation  may  take  place  into  the 
pleura  or  into  the  lung,  with  severe  cough  and  abundant  purulent  ex- 
pectoration. 

The  conditions  are  eo  obscure  that  the  diagnosis  of  subphrenic  abscess 
is  not  often  made.  The  perihepatic  abscess  beneath  the  arch  of  the  dia- 
phragm, whether  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  suspensory  ligament,  when  it 
does  not  contain  air,  is  almost  invariably  mistaken  for  empyema.  When  a 
pus  collection  of  any  size  is  in  the  lesser  peritoneum,  the  tumor  ie  formed 
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whidi  has  the  characters  already  mentioned  in  a  quotation  from  Mr,  Joi^ 
dan  Lloyd. 

The  moet  remarkable  features  are  those  which  are  superadded  vhen 
the  abecese  cavity  contains  air.  Here,  on  the  right  side,  when  the  abscess 
is  in  the  greater  peritouteum,  above  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  the  dia- 
phragm may  be  pushed  up  to  the  level  of  the  second  oi  third  rib,  and  the 
physical  signs  on  percussion  and  auscultation  are  those  of  pneumothorax, 
particularly  the  tympanitic  resonance  and  the  movable  dulnesa.  The  liver 
is  UBually  greatly  depressed  and  there  is  bulging  on  the  right  side.  Still 
more  obscure  are  the  cases  of  air-containing  abscesses  due  to  perforation 
of  the  stomach  or  duodenum,  in  which  the  gas  is  contained  in  the  lesser 
peritonffium.  Here  the  diaphragm  is  pushed  up  and  there  are  signs  of 
pneumothorax  on  the  left  side.  In  a  large  majority  of  all  the  cases 
which  follow  perforation  of  a  gastric  ulcer  the  elusion  lies  between  the 
diaphragm  above,  and  the  spleen,  stomach,  and  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver 
below. 

The  prognosis  in  subphrenic  abscess  is  not  veiy  hopeful.  Of  the  cases 
on  record  about  20  per  cent  only  have  recovered.  Of  the  five  cases  which 
have  come  under  my  observation,  three  recovered  after  operation. 

2.  Appendicol&r. — The  most  frequent  cause  in  the  male  of  localized 
peritonitis  is  inflammation  of  the  appendix  vermiformis.  The  situation 
varies  with  the  position  of  this  extremely  variable  organ.  The  adhesion, 
perforation,  and  intraperitoneal  abscess  cavity  may  be  within  the  pelvis, 
or  to  the  left  of  the  median  line  in  the  iliac  region,  in  the  lower  right 
quadrant  of  the  umbilical  region — a  not  uncommon  situation — or,  of  course, 
most  frequently  in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  In  the  most  common  situation 
the  localized  abscess  lies  upon  the  psoas  muscle,  bounded  by  the  csecum 
on  the  right  and  the  terminal  portion  of  the  ileum  and  its  mesentery  in 
front  and  to  the  left.  In  many  of  these  cases  the  limitation  is  perfect, 
and  post-mortem  records  show  that  complete  healing  may  take  place  with 
the  obliteration  of  the  appendix  in  a  mass  of  firm  scar  tissue. 

3.  Peivie  ParitonltlB. — The  most  frequent  cause  is  inSammation  about 
the  uterus  and  Fallopian  tubes.  Puerperal  septicemia,  gonorrhoea,  and 
tuberculosis  are  the  usual  causes.  The  tubes  are  the  starting-point  in  a 
majority  of  the  cases.  The  fimbria  become  adherent  and  closely  matted 
to  the  ovary,  and  there  is  gradually  produced  a  condition  of  thickening  of 
the  parts,  in  which  the  individual  organs  are  scarcely  recognizable.  The 
tubes  are  dilated  and  filled  with  cheesy  matter  or  pus,  and  there  may  be 
small  abscess  cavities  in  the  broad  ligaments.  Rupture  of  one  of  these  may 
cause  general  perittmitis,  or  the  membrane  may  be  involved  by  extensioQ, 
as  in  tuberculosis  of  these  parts. 


IV.   CHRONIC   PERITONITIS. 

The  following  varieties  may  be  recognized:  (a)  Local  adbesive  p«Tltb- 
nitiB,  a  very  common  condition,  which  occurs  particularly  about  the  spleen, 
forming  adhesions  between  the  capsule  and  the  diaphragm,  about  the  liver. 
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less  frequently  about  the  iutestinee  and  mesentery.  Points  of  thickening 
or  puckering  on  the  peritonseum  occur  sometimea  with  union  of  the  coils 
or  with  fibrous  bands.  In  a  majority  of  such  cases  the  condition  is  met 
accidentally  post  mortem.  Two  seta  of  frymptoms  may,  however,  be  caused 
by  these  adhesions.  When  a  fibrous  band  is  attached  in  such  a  way  as 
to  form  a  loop  or  snare,  a  coil  of  intestine  may  pass  through  it.  Thus, 
of  the  295  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction  analyzed  by  Fitz,  63  were  due  to 
this  cause.  The  second  group  is  less  serious  and  comprises  cases  with  per- 
sistent abdominal  pain  of  a  colicky  character,  sometimes  rendering  life  mis- 
erable. Instances  of  this  kind  have  been  successfully  operated  upon  by 
Homans  and  H.  A.  Kelly. 

(6)  Di^se  Adliedve  Perttonltls. — This  ia  a  consequence  of  an  acute  in- 
flammation, either  simple  or  tuberculous.  The  peritomeum  is  obliterated. 
On  cutting  through  the  abdominal  wall,  the  coils  of  intestines  are  uni- 
formly matted  together  and  can  neither  be  separated  from  each  other  nor 
can  the  visceral  and  parietal  layers  be  distinguished.  There  may  be  thick- 
ening of  the  layers,  and  the  liver  and  spleen  are  usually  involved  in  the 
adhesions. 

(c)  ProliftoattVB  FeritonitlB.— Apart  from  cancer  and  tubercle,  which 
produce  typical  lesions  of  chronic  peritonitis,  the  most  characteristic  form 
is  that  which  may  be  described  under  this  heading.  The  essential  ana- 
tomical feature  is  great  thickening  of  the  peritoneal  layers,  usually  without 
much  adhesion.  The  cases  are  sometimes  seen  with  sclerosis  of  the  stom- 
ach. In  one  instance  I  found  it  in  connection  with  a  sclerotic  condition 
of  the  cecum  and  the  first  part  of  the  colon.  In  the  Inspection  of  a  case 
of  this  kind  there  is  usually  moderate  efEusion,  more  rarely  extensive  ascites. 
The  peritonffium  is  opaque-white  in  color,  and  everywhere  thickened,  often 
in  patches.  The  omentum  ia  usually  rolled  and  forma  a  thickened  mass 
transversely  placed  between  the  stomach  and  the  colon.  The  peritouKum 
over  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  mesentery  is  sometimes  greatly  thickened. 
The  liver  and  spleen  may  simply  be  adherent,  or  there  is  a  condition  of 
chronic  perihepatitis  or  perisplenitis,  so  that  a  layer  of  firm,  almost  gristly 
connective  tissue  of  from  one  fourth  to  half  an  inch  in  thickness  encircles 
these  organs.  Usually  the  volume  of  the  liver  is  in  consequence  greatly 
reduced.  The  gastro-hepatic  omentum  may  be  constricted  by  this  new 
growth  and  the  calibre  of  the  portal  vein  much  narrowed.  A  serous  effu- 
sion may  be  present.  On  account  of  the  adhesions  which  form,  the  peri- 
tonaeum may  be  divided  into  three  or  four  different  sacs,  as  ia  more  fully 
described  under  the  tuberculous  peritonitis.  In  these  cases  the  intestines 
are  usually  free,  though  the  mesentery  is  greatly  shortened.  There  are  in- 
stances of  chronic  peritonitis  in  which  the  mesentery  is  so  shortened  by 
this  proliferative  change  that  the  intestines  form  a  ball  not  larger  than  a 
cocoa-nut  situated  in  the  middle  line,  and  after  the  removal  of  the  exuda- 
tion can  be  felt  as  a  solid  tumor.  The  intestinal  wall  is  greatly  thickened 
and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ileum  is  thrown  into  folds  like  the  valvulre 
eonniventes.  This  proliferative  peritonitis  is  found  frequently  in  the  sub- 
jects of  chronic  alcoholism.  In  caeea  of  long-continued  ascites  the  serous 
surfaces  generally  become  thickened  and  present  an  opaque,  dead-white 
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color.  This  condition  is  observed  especially  in  hepatic  cirrhosis,  but  attends' 
tumors,  chronic  paesiye  congestions,  etc. 

In  all  forms  of  chronic  peritonitis  a  friction  may  be  felt  usually  in  the 
upper  zone  of  the  abdomen.  Polyorrhomenitia,  polyserositis,  general 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes,  may  occur  with  this  form 
BS  well  as  in  the  tuberculous  variety.  The  pericardium  and  both  pleura 
may  be  involved. 

In  some  instances  of  chronic  peritonitis  the  membrane  presents  numer- 
ous nodular  thickenings,  which  may  he  mistaken  for  tubercles.  J.  F. 
Payne  has  described  a  ease  of  this  sort  associated  with  disseminated 
growths  throughout  the  liver  which  were  not  cancerous.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  some  of  the  cases  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  cured  by  oper- 
ation have  been  of  this  nature,  hut  histological  examination  would,  as 
a  rule,  readily  determine  between  the  conditions.  Miura,  in  Japan,  has 
reported  a  case  in  which  these  nodules  contained  the  ova  of  a  parasite.  One 
case  has  been  reported  in  which  the  exciting  cause  was  regarded  as  eholes- 
terin  plates,  which  were  contained  within  the  granulomatous  nodules. 

(d)  Ghronlo  Hamorrhsglo  Peritonltla. — Blood-stained  effusions  in  the 
perttouKum  occur  particularly  in  cancerous  and  tuberculous  disease.  There 
is  a  form  of  chronic  inflammation  analogous  to  the  hiemorrhagic  pach}'men- 
ingitis  of  the  brain.  It  was  described  first  by  Virchow,  and  is  localized 
most  commonly  in  the  pelvis.  Layers  of  new  connective  tissue  form  od 
the  surface  of  the  peritoneeum  with  large  wide  vessels  from  which  hemor- 
rhage occurs.  This  is  repeated  from  time  to  time  with  the  formation  of 
regular  layers  of  htemorrhagic  effusion.  It  is  rarely  diffuse,  mure  com- 
monly c 


V.    NEW  GROWTHS    IN   THE    PERITONAEUM. 

(a)  TnbercnlotlB  Peritonltlfl, — This  has  already  been  considered. 

(6)  Cancer  of  the  Peritonfflnm. — Although,  as  a  rule,  secondary  to  diaeafle 
of  the  stomach,  liver,  or  pelvic  organs,  cases  of  primary  cancer  have  been 
described.  It  is  probable  that  the  so.^alled  primary  cancers  of  the  serous 
membranes  are  endotheliomata  and  not  carcinomata.  Secondary  malig- 
nant peritonitis  occurs  in  connection  with  all  forms  of  cancer.  It  is  usually 
characterized  by  a  number  of  round  tumors  scattered  over  the  entire  peri- 
toneeum, sometimes  small  and  miliary,  at  other  times  large  and  nodular, 
with  puckered  centres.  The  disease  most  commonly  starts  from  the  stom- 
ach or  the  ovaries.  The  omentum  is  indurated,  and,  as  in  tuberculous 
peritonitis,  forms  a  mass  which  lies  transversely  across  the  upper  portion 
of  the  abdomen.  Primary  malignant  disease  of  the  peritonffium  is  extremely 
rare.  Colloid  is  said  to  have  occurred,  forming  enormous  masses,  which  in 
one  case  weighed  over  100  pounds.  Cancer  of  this  membrane  spreads, 
either  by  the  detachment  of  small  particles  which  are  carried  in  the  lymph 
currents  and  by  the  movements  to  distant  parts,  or  by" contact  of  opposing 
surfaces.  It  occurs  more  frequently  in  women  than  in  men,  and  more  com- 
monly at  the  later  period  of  life. 

The  diagnosis  of  cancer  of  the  peritoneeum  is  easy  with  a  Jiistory  of  a 
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local  malignaDt  disease;  as  when  it  occiin  with  ovarian  tumor  or  with 
cancer  of  the  pyloruB.  Id  cases  in  which  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  primary 
lesion  the  diagnosie  may  be  doubtful.  The  clinical  picture  is  usually  that 
of  fhronic  ascites  with  progressive  emaciation.  There  may  be  no  fever. 
If  there  is  much  effusion  nothing  definite  can  be  felt  on  examination.  After 
tapping,  irregular  nodules  or  the  cttried  omentum  may  be  felt  lying  tran&- 
veisely  across  the  upper  portion  of  the  abdomen.  Unfort,unately,  this  tumor 
upon  which  so  much  stress  is  laid  occurs  as  frequently  in  tuberculous  peri- 
tonitis and  may  be  present  in  a  typical  manner  in  the  chronic  proliferative 
form,  so  that  in  itself  it  has  no  special  diagnostic  value.  Multiple  nodules, 
if  large,  indicate  cancer,  particularly  in  persons  above  middle  life.  Nodu- 
lar tuberculous  peritonitis  is  most  frequent  in  children.  The  presence 
about  the  navel  of  secondary  nodules  and  indurated  masses  is  more  com- 
mon in  cancer.  Inflammation,  suppuration,  and  the  discharge  of  pus  from 
the  navel  rarely  occurs  except  in  tuberculous  disease.  Considerable  en- 
largement of  the  inguinal  glands  may  be  present  in  cancer.  The  nature 
of  the  fluid  in  cancer  and  in  tubercle  may  be  much  alike.  It  may  be  hsemor- 
rhagic  iu  both;  more  often  in  the  latter.  The  histological  examination  in 
cancer  may  show  large  multinuclear  cells  or  groups  of  cells — the  sprouting 
cell-groups  of  Foulia — which  are  extremely  suggestive.  The  colloid  cancer 
may  produce  a  totally  different  picture;  instead  of  ascitic  fluid,  the  abdo- 
men is  occupied  by  the  semi-solid  gelatinous  substance,  and  is  firm,  not 
fluctuating. 

And,  lastly,  there  are  instances  of  echinoeocci  in  the  peritomeum  which 
may  simulate  cancer  very  closely.  I  have  reported  a  case  of  this  kind,  in 
which  the  enlarged  liver  and  the  innumerable  nodular  masses  in  the  peri- 
tonseum  naturally  led  to  this  di^nosis. 


VI.   ASCITES  {ffydro-perifoiueum). 

Beflnltion' — The  accumulation  of  serous  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Etlol(^:y. — (1)  Local  Causes. — (a)  Chronic  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
toneeum,  either  simple,  cancerous,  or  tuberculous.  (6)  Portal  obstruction  in 
the  terminal  branches  within  the  liver,  as  in  cirrhosis  and  chronic  passive 
congestion,  or  by  compression  of  the  vein  in  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum, 
either  by  proliferative  peritonitis,  by  new  growths,  or  by  aneurism,  (c) 
Tumors  of  the  abdomen.  The  solid  growths  of  the  ovaries  may  cause  con- 
siderable ascites,  which  may  completely  mask  the  true  condition.  The  en- 
larged spleen  in  leuksemia,  less  commonly  in  malaria,  may  he  associated 
with  recurring  ascites. 

(2)  Qeneral  Causes. — The  ascites  is  paH  of  a  general  dropsy,  the  result 
of  mechanical  effects,  as  in  heart-disease,  chronic  emphysema,  and  sclerosis 
of  the  lung.  In  cardiac  lesions  the  effusion  is  sometimes  confined  to  the 
peritonienm,  in  which  case  it  is  due  to  secondary  changes  in  the  liver,  or  it 
has  been  suggested  to  be  connected  with  a  failure  of  the  suction  action  of 
this  oi^an,  by  which  the  peritonteum  is  kept  dry.  Ascites  occurs  also  in 
the  dropsy  of  Bright'a  disease,  and  in  hydrasmic  states  of  the  blood. 
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BymptomB. — A  gradual  unifonn  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  is  the 
characteristic  symptom  of  ascites.  The  physical  signa  are  usually  distinctive, 
(o)  Inspeclion. — According  to  the  amount  of  fluid  the  abdomen  is  pro- 
tuberant and  flattened  at  the  sides.  With  large  effusions,  the  akin  is  tepse 
and  may  present  the  lineie  albicantes.  frequently  the  navel  itself  and  the 
parts  about  it  are  very  prominent.  In  many  cases  the  superficial  veins  are 
enlarged  and  a  plexus  joining  the  mammary  vessels  can  be  seen.  Sometimes 
it  can  be  determined  by  pressure  on  these  veins  that  the  current  is  from 
belnw  upward.  In  some  instances,  as  in  thrombosis  or  obliteration  of  the 
portal  vein,  these  superficial  abdominal  vessels  may  be  extensively  varicose. 
About  the  navel  in  cases  of  cirrhosis  there  is  occasionally  a  large  bunch  of 
distended  veins,  the  BO-called  caput  Meduste. 

(b)  Palpation, — Fluctuation  is  obtained  by  placing  the  Angers  of  one 
hand  upon  one  side  of  the  abdomen  and  by  giving  a  sharp  tap  on  the  op- 
posite side  with  the  other  band,  when  a  wave  is  felt  to  strike  as  a  definite 
shock  against  the  applied  flngers.  Even  comparatively  small  quantities  ot 
fluid  may  give  this  fluctuation  shock.  When  the  abdominal  walls  are 
thick  or  very  fat,  an  assistant  may  place  the  edge  of  the  hand  or  a  piece 
of  cardboard  in  the  front  of  the  abdomen.  A  different  procedure  is 
adopted  in  palpating  for  the  solid  organs  in  case  of  ascites.  Instead  of  plac- 
ing the  hand  flat  upon  the  abdomen,  as  in  the  ordinary  method,  the  pads 
of  the  flngers  only  are  placed  lightly  upon  the  skin,  and  then  by  a  sudden 
depression  of  the  fingers  the  fluid  is  displaced  and  the  solid  organ  or  tumor 
may  be  felt.  By  this  method  of  "  dipping  "  or  displacement,  as  it  is  called, 
the  liver  may  be  felt  below  the  costal  margin,  or  the  spleen,  or  sometimes 
solid  tumors  of  the  omentum  or  intestine. 

(c)  Pfrcuaswn.—la  the  dorsal  position  with  a  moderate  quantity  of 
fluid  in  the  peritonieum  the  flanks  are  dull,  while  the  umbilical  and  epi- 
gastric regions,  into  which  the  intestines  float,  are  tympanitic.  This  area 
of  clear  resonance  may  have  an  oval  outline.  Having  obtained  the  lateral 
limit  of  the  dulness  on  one  side,  if  the  patient  turns  on  the  opposite  side, 
the  fluid  gravitates  to  the  dependent  part  and  the  uppermost  flank  is 
now  tympanitic.  In  moderate  effusions  this  movable  dulness  changes  great- 
ly in  the  different  postures.  Small  amounts  of  fluid,  probably  under  a 
litre,  would  scarcely  give  movable  dulness,  as  the  pelvis  and  the  renal  re> 
gions  hold  a  considerable  quantity.  In  such  cases  it  is  best  to  place  the 
patient  in  the  knee-elbow  position,  when  a  dull  note  will  be  determined  at 
the  most  dependent  portion.  By  careful  attention  to  these  details  mis- 
takes are  usually  avoided. 

The  following  are  among  the  conditions  which  may  be  mistaken  for 
dropsy:  Ovarian  tumor,  in  which  the  sac  develops,  as  a  rule,  unilaterally, 
though  when  large  it  is  centrally  placed.  The  dulness' is  anterior  and  the 
resonance  is  in  the  flanks,  into  which  the  intestines  are  pushed  by  the  cyst. 
Examination  per  vaginam  may  give  important  indications.  In  those  rare 
instances  in  which  gas  develops  in  the  cyst  the  diagnosis  may  be  very  diffi- 
cult. SuccuBsion  has  been  obtained  in  such  cases.  A  distended  bladder 
may  reach  above  the  umbilicus.  In  such  instances  some  urine  dribbles 
away,  and  suspicion  of  ascites  or  a  cyst  is  occasionally  entertained.    I  once 
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Baw  a  trochar  thrust  into  a  distended  bladder,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
an  ovarian  cyst,  and  it  is  stated  that  John  Hunter  tapped  a  l^l^dder,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  ascites.  Such  a  mistake  should  be  avoided  by  careful 
catheterization  prior  to  any  operative  procedures.  And  lastly,  there  are 
large  pancreatic  or  hydatid  cysts  in  the  abdomen  which  may  simulate  ascites. 

Nature  of  the  Ascitic  Fluid. — Usually  this  is  a  clear  serum,  light  yel- 
low in  the  ascites  of  ansemia  and  Bright's  disease,  often  darker  in  color  in 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  The  specific  gravity  is  low,  seldom  more  than  1.010 
or  1.015,  whereas  in  the  fluid  of  ovarian  cysts  the  specific  gravity  is  high, 
1,020  or  over.  It  is  albuminous  and  sometimes  coagulates  spontaneously. 
Dock  has  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  study  of  the  cells  in 
the  exudate.  In  cancer  very  characteristic  forms,  with  nuclear  figures,  may 
be  found.  Htemorrhagic  effusion  usually  occurs  in  cancer  and  tubercu- 
losis, and  occasionally  in  cirrhosis.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  in- 
stances of  hsemorrhagic  effusion  in  connection  with  ruptured  tubal  preg- 
nancy. A  chylous,  milky  exudate  is  occasionally  found.  Busey  has  col- 
lected 33  cases  from  the  literature.  There  are,  as  Quincke  has  pointed  out, 
two  distinct  varieties,  a  fatty  and  a  chylous,  which  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  microscope,  as  in  the  former  there  are  distinct  fat-globules.  These 
cases  have  been  sometimes  connected  with  peritoneal  or  mesenteric  cancer. 
In  the  true  chylous  ascites  the  fluid  is  turhid  and  milky.  In  some  of  the 
cases,  as  in  Whitla's,  a  perforation  of  the  thoracic  duct  has  been  fonnd. 
The  condition  does  not  necessarily  follow  obliteration  of  the  thoracic  duct. 
Mild  grades  of  chylous  ascites,  which  are  occasionally  found  clinically,  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  patient  upon  a  milk  diet  has  a  permanent 
lipsemia,  such  as  is  present  in  young  animals  and  in  diabetics,  in  whom  the 
liquor  sanguinis  is  always  fatty.  Under  such  circumstances  an  exudate 
may  contain  enough  of  the  molecular  base  of  the  chyle  to  produce  turbid- 
ity of  the  fluid.  Some  of  the  cases  have  been  associated  with  filanasis. 
In  8  recent  case  in  my  clinic  N.  McL.  Harris  isolated  the  bacillus  diph- 
therise  from  the  chylous  fluid. 

Treatment  of  the  FreviouB  CSonditltms. — [a)  Acute  Peri- 
tonitis.— Rest  is  enjoined  upon  the  patient  by  the  severe  pain  which  fol- 
lows the  slightest  movement,  and  he  should  be  propped  in  the  position 
which  gives  him  greatest  relief.  For  the  pain  morphia  should  be  injected 
hypodermically  in  full  doses.  In  an  adult  it  is  better  to  give  a  third  or 
half  a  grain  at  once,  and  subsequently  at  intervals  repeat  it  in  smaller 
doses,  when  necessary.  The  action  of  the  drug  should  he  carefully 
watched  and  the  patient  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  into  such  a  degree 
of  unconsciousness  that  he  cannot  be  aroused.  The  respiration  and  the 
condition  of  the  pupils  also  give  valuable  information.  The  amount  of 
opium  which  has  been  given  in  certain  instances  is  remarkable,  and  indi- 
cates a  tolerance  of  the  drug.  The  doses  given  by  the  late  Alonzo  Clark, 
of  New  York,  may  be  truly  termed  heroic.  Austin  Flint  notes  that  a  pa- 
tient under  the  care  of  this  physician  took  "  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours, 
of  opium  and  the  sulphate  of  morphia,  a  quantity  equivalent  to  106  grains 
of  opium;  in  the  second  twenty-four  hours  she  took  472  grains;  on  the 
third  day,  236  grains;  on  the  fourth  day,  120  grains;  on  the  fifth  day, 
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54  grains;  on  the  sixth  day>  2Z  grains;  on  the  seveDth  day,  18  graina;  after 
which  the  tceatment  waa  Buspended."  It  ie  unnecesear;  to  use  these  enor- 
mous doses,  88,  even  when  the  pain  is  most  intense,  from  a  third  to  a  half 
grain  of  morphia  every  few  hours  will  asually  keep  the  patient  thoroughly 
under  the  influence  of  the  drug.  In  a  robust,  strong  patient,  seen  at  the 
outset,  twenty  leeches  applied  over  the  abdomen  will  give  great  relief. 

Local  applications — either  hot  turpentine  stupes  or  cloths  wrung  out 
of  ice-water — may  he  laid  npon  the  abdomen.  The  patients  sometimes 
declare  that  they  are  greatly  relieved  by  the  latter. 

The  question  of  the  use  of  purgatives  in  peritonitis  has  of  late  been 
warmly  discussed.  Lawson  Tait  and  other  gyiuecologists  have  used  the 
saline  purges  with  the  greatest  benefit  in  post-operation  peritonitis.  Theo- 
retically it  appears  correct  to  give  salines  in  concentrated  form,  which 
cause  a  rapid  and  profuse  exosmosis  of  serum  from  the  intestinal  vessels, 
relieving  the  congestion  and  reducing  the  cedema,  which  is  one  important 
factor  in  causing  the  meteoriam.  It  is  also  urged  that  the  increased  peri- 
stalsis prevents  the  formation  of  adhesions.  In  reading  the  reports  of  these 
successful  cases,  one  is  not  always  convinced,  however,  that  peritonitis 
actually  existed.  Still,  in  eases  of  acute  peritonitis  due  to  extension  or 
following  operation  or  in  septic  conditions  the  judgment  of  many  careful 
men  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  use  of  salines.  I  cannot  speak  ^m  per- 
sonal experience  on  this  question.  The  majority  of  cases  of  peritonitis 
which  come  under  the  care  of  the  physician  follow  lesions  of  the  abdominal 
viscera  or  are  due  to  perforation  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  the  ileum,  or  the 
appendix.  In  such  cases,  particularly  in  the  large  group  of  appendix  cases, 
to  give  saliue  purgatives  is,  to  say  the  least,  most  injudicious  treatment. 
The  safety  of  the  patient  lies  in  the  restriction  of  the  peristalsis  and  the 
localization  of  the  inflammation,  for  which  purpose  opium  alone  is  of 
service.  In  these  instances  rectal  injections  should  be  employed  to  relieve 
the  large  bowel.  No  symptom  in  acute  peritonitis  is  more  serious  than 
the  tympanites,  and  none  is  more  difficult  to  meet.  The  use  of  the  long 
tube  and  injections  containing  turpentine  may  be  tried.  Drugs  by  the 
moiith  cannot  be  retained. 

For  the  vomiting,  ice  and  small  quantities  of  soda  water  may  be  em- 
ployed. The  patient  should  be  fed  on  milk,  but  if  the  vomiting  is  dis- 
tressing it  is  best  not  to  attempt  to  give  food  by  the  month,  but  to  use 
small  nutrient  enemata.  In  all  cases  of  peritonitis  it  is  best  to  have  a  sur- 
geon in  consultation  early  in  the  disease,  as  the  question  of  operation  may 
come  up  at  any  moment.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  conditions  under 
which  laparotomy  is  indicated  in  perforative  appendicitis.  The  acute 
purulent  cases,  particularly  those  in  which  the  streptococci  occur,  usually 
die;  but  the  results  of  operative  interference  even  in  this  form  are  steadily 
improving.  In  the  acute  forms  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  operative  meas- 
ures appear  to  be  more  hopeful,  but  they  are  not  always  successful. 

(b)  Cbronio  PerltonltiB. — For  the  cases  of  chronic  proliferative  peri- 
tonitis very  little  can  be  done.  The  treatment  is  practically  that  of  ascites. 
In  all  these  forms,  when  the  distention  becomes  extreme,  tapping  is  indi- 
cated.    The  treatment  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  has  fallen  largely  into 
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the  hands  of  the  surgeone,  and  the  results  in  many  cases  are  very  good. 
According  to  the  statistics  of  Maurange,"  of  71  cases,  28  survived  the  opera- 
tion for  more  than  a  year.  Of  26  additional  cases  which  I  have  collected,! 
14  were  dead  at  the  time  of  the  report.  Within  two  years  and  three  months 
there  were  6  operations  performed  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  tuber- 
culous peritonitis,  with  4  recoveries.  Maurice  Richardson,  in  a  child  aged 
five,  with  a  suspected,  appendicitis  (tumor,  etc.),  found  the  symptoms  to 
be  due  to  enlarged,'  tuberculous  mesenteric  glands,  which  were  removed, 
and  the  hoy  remained  well  five  years  after  the  operation  (Phila.  Med.  Jr., 
1890,  ii). 

(c)  Ascites. — The  treatment  depends  somewhat  on  the  nature  of  the 
case.  In  cirrhosis  early  end  repeated  tapping  may  give  time  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  collateral  circulation,  and  temporary  cures  have  followed 
this  precedure.  Permanent  drainage  with  Southey's  tube,  incision,  and 
washing  out  the  peritomeum  have  also  been  practised.  In  the  ascites 
of  cardiac  and  renal  disease  the  cathartics  are  most  satisfactory,  particularly 
the  bitartrate  of  potash,  given  alone  or  with  jalap,  and  the  large  doses  of 
salts  given  an  hour  before  breakfast  with  as  little  water  as  possible.  These 
sometimes  cause  lapid  disappearance  of  the  effusion,  but  they  are  not  so 
BUecessful  in  ascites  as  in  pleurisy  with  effusion.  The  stronger  cathartics 
may  sometimes  be  necessary.  The  ascites'  forming  part  t)f  the  general 
anasarca  of  Bright's  disease  will  receive  consideration  under  another  sec- 
tion. 

'  Paris  TheeiB,  1889. 

t  On  Tuberouloiu  Feritonitis,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Reports,  1800. 
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L   DISEASES  OF  THE  NOSK 
I.    ACUTE  CORYZA. 

Acute  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  upper  air-paBsages,  popularly 
known  as  a  "catarrh"  or  a  "cold,"  ie  ueiially  an  independent  affection, 
Ijut  may  precede  the  development  of  another  dieease. 

Etiology. — It  prevails  moBt  extensively  in  the  changeable  weather  of 
the  spring  and  early  winter,  and  may  occur  in  epidemic  form,  many  cases 
developing  in  a  community  within  a  few  weeks.  These  outbreaks  are 
very  like,  though  less  intense  than  the  epidemic  influenza,  casea  of  which 
may  begin  with  symptoms  of  ordinary  coryza.  The  disease  probably  de- 
pends upon  a  micro-organism.  Irritating  fumes,  such  as  those  of  iodine  or 
ammonia,  also  may  cause  an  acute  catarrh  of  the  nose. 

Symptoms, — The  patient  feels  indisposed,  perhaps  chilly,  has  slight 
headache,  and  sneezes  frequently.  In  severe  cases  there  are  pains  in  the 
back  and  limbs.  There  is  usually  slight  fever,  the  temperature  rising  to 
101°,  The  pulse  is  quick,  the  skin  is  dry,  and  there  are  all  the  features  of 
a  feverish  attack.  At  first  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  is  swollen, 
"stuffed  up,"  and  the  patient  has  to  breathe  through  the  moiith.  A  thin, 
clear,  irritating  secretion  flows,  and  makes  the  edges  of  the  nostrils  sore. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  tear-ducts  is  swollen,  so  that  the  eyes  weep 
and  the  conjimctivse  are  injected.  The  sense  of  smell  and,  in  part,  the 
sense  of  taste  is  lost.  With  the  nasal  catarrh  there  is  slight  soreness  of 
the  throat  and  stiffness  of  the  neck;  the  pharynx  looks  red  and  swollen, 
and  sometimes  the  act  of  swallowing  is  painful.  The  larynx  also  may  be 
involved,  and  the  voice  becomes  husky  or  is  even  lost.  If  the  inflamma- 
tion extends  to  the  Eustachian  tubes  there  may  be  impairment  of  the 
hearing.  In  more  severe  cases  there  are  bronchial  irritation  and  cough. 
Occasionally  there  is  an  outbreak  of  labial  or  nasal  herpes.  Usually  within 
thirty-six  hours  the  nasal  secretion  becomes  turbid  and  more  profuse,  the 
sivelling  of  the  mucosa  subsides,  the  patient  gradually  becomes  able  to 
breathe  tlirouph  the  nostrils,  and  within  four  or  five  days  the  symptoms 
disapppear,  with  the  exception  of  the  increased  discharge  from  the  noae 
610 
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and  upper  pharynx.  There  are  rarely  any  bad  effects  from  a  simple  coryza. 
When  the  attacks  are  frequently  repeated  the'diEease  may  become  chronic. 

The  diagnosis  is  always  easy,  but  caution  must  be  ezercised  lest  the 
initial  catarrh  of  measles  or  severe  influenza  should  be  mistaken  ior  the 
simple  coryza. 

Treuitment. — Many  cases  are  so  mild  that  the  patients  are  able  to  be 
about  and  to  attend  to  their  work.  If  there  are  fever  and  constitutional 
disturbance,  the  patient  sliould  be  kept  in  bed  and  should  take  a  simple 
fever  mixture,  and  at  night  a  driok  of  hot  lemonade  and  a  full  dose  of 
Dover's  powder.  Many  pereona  iind  great  benefit  from  the  Turkish  hath. 
For  the  distressing  gense  of  tightneee  and  pain  over  the  frontal  sinuses, 
cocaine  is  very  useful  and  sometimes  gives  immediate  relief.  The  4-per- 
cent solution  may  be  injected  into  the  nostrils,  or  cotton-wool  soaked  in 
it  may  be  inserted  into  them.  Later,  the  snuff  recommended  by  Ferrier 
is  advantageous,  composed,  as  it  is,  of  morphia  (gr.  ij),  bismuth  (5iv), 
acacia  powder  (3ij).  This  may  occasionally  be  blown  oi  snufFed  into  the 
nostrils.  The  fluid  extract  of  hamamelis,  "  snuffed  "  from  the  hand  every 
two  or  three  hours,  is  much  better. 


II.  CHRONIC  NASAL  CATARRH. 

{Rhinilie;  BhinilU  kj/pertrophita ;  Shinilii  atrophica). 

Id  simple  chronic  catarrh  there,  is  increased  irritability  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  particularly  of  the  erectile  tissue  on  the  septum  and  turbinated 
bones.  There  is  a  tendency  to  frequent  stoppage  of  one  or  both  nostrils 
and  the  patient  very  easily  catches  cold.  The  secretion  is  at  first  clear 
and  afterward  thick  and  tenacious.  The  sense  of  smell  is  not  specially 
disturbed  at  this  stage.  With  the  mirror  the  mucous  membrane  loo^ 
congested  and  swollen  and  the  veins  may  be  distended. 

In  hypertrophic  rhinitis,  which  is  usually  a  sequel  of  the  former  con- 
dition, the  nasal  passages  are  obstructed,  chiefly  by  enlargement  of  the 
lower  turbinated  bodies  and  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sep- 
tum. Very  often  there  is  hypertrophy  of  the  adenoid  tissue  in  the  vault 
of  the  pharynx  and  of  the  mucous  membrane  about  the  orifices  of  the 
Eustachian  tubes.  The  two  conditions  frequently  go  together  as  expressed 
in  the  designation,  chronic  na so- pharyngeal  catarrh.  The  symptoms  of 
this  hypertrophic  rhinitis  may  he  local  or  general. 

The  most  important  local  symptom  is  the  obstruction  of  the  passage  of 
air  through  the  nostrils,  so  that  the  patients  become  mouth-breathers. 
During  the  day  this  may  not  be  very  distressing,  but  at  night  the  mouth 
and  throat  get  extremely  dry  and  the  sleep  is  disturbed.  The  voice  be- 
comes nasal  in  quality  and  in  advanced  cases,  when  the  Eustachian  tubes 
are  obstructed,  there  may  be  deafness.  It  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind  by 
the  practitioner  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  cases  of  deafness  origi- 
nate in  chronic  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh.  The  general  symptoms  have 
been  considered  more  fully  under  chronic  pharyngeal  catarrh  and  mouth* 
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Atrophic  rhinitia,  which  ia  also  known  under  the  names  coryza  fetida 
and  oztena,  may  be  a  eequence  of  the  hypertrophic  form.  Ozsna  ie  only  a 
symptom,  and  is  met  with  in  many  ulcerative  conditions  of  the  nostrils, 
particularly  aa  a  result  of  syphilis,  foreign  bodies,  caries  and  necrosis  of 
the  bones,  and  glanders.  Fortunately,  the  atrophic  form  by  no  meana 
necessarily  follows  the  hypertrophic  stage.  The  cases  are  much  more  fre- 
quent in  women  than  in  men,  and  usually  occur  early  in  life.  The  mucouB 
membrane  is  thin  and  covered  with  grayish  crusts  which,  when  removed, 
show  a  slightly  excoriated  surface,  but  true  ulcers  are  rarely  seen.  The 
erectile  tissue  is  completely  atrophied  by  a  process  of  slow  connective-tissue 
growth,  or,  as  J.  N.  Mackenzie  calls  it,  a  cirrhoaia.  The  mudous  mem- 
brane of  the  pharynx  ia  usually  dry  and  glazed. 

The  symptoms  are  most  distinctive,  owing  to  the  horrible  odor  which 
comes  from  the  nose,  and  of  which,  fortunately,  the  patient  ia  himself 
unconscious,  because  the  sense  of  smell  ia  lost.  The  secretion,  which  is 
puriform,  driea  and  forms  large  crusts,  which  are  dislodged  by  picking  or 
which  gradually  fall  off.  The  cause  of  the  offensive  odor  has  been  much 
discusaed — whether  it  is  due  to  a  special  organism  or  to  specially  favorable 
conditions  for  the  growth  and  development  of  tiie  gerzns  of  putrefaction. 
Probably  the  latter  view  is  correct. 

The  Ireaiment  of  hypertrophic  rhinitis  consistB  in  the  thorough  cleaDS- 
ing  of  the  nasal  passages,  the  removal  of  the  pharyngeal  growths,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  hypertrophied  nasal  mucosa.  It  is  best  to  use  a  simple 
douche,  in  order  to  keep  the  membrane  absolutely  clean.  The  Birming- 
ham nasal  douche  is  the  most  simple  and  satisfactory,  and  may  be  filled 
with  alkaline  and  antiseptic  or  deodorizing  solutions.  One  of  the  most 
satisfactory  is  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  (1^  drachm),  tieterine  (6  drachms), 
and  water  (1  ounce).  Operative  procedures  are  ueceBsary  in  a  majorily 
of  the  casoa,  and  the  practitioner  should  early  call  to  his  assistance  the 
specialist.  It  is  sad  to  think  of  the  misery  which  has  been  entailed  upon 
thousands  of  people  owing  to  neglect  of  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh  by  parents 
and  physicians. 

The  treatment  of  atrophic  rhinitia  comes  more  properly  under  the 
special  monographs. 


III.    AUTUMNAL   CATARRH  (Bay  Fever). 

An  affection  of  the  upper  air-passages,  often  associated  with  asthmatic 
attacks,  due  to  the  action  of  certain  stimuli  upon  a  hypersensitive  mucous 
membrane. 

This  affection  was  first  described  in  1819  by  Bostock,  who  called  it 
cafarrkus  astivus.  Morrill  Wyman,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  wrote  a  mono- 
graph on  the  subject,  and  described  two  forms,  the  "  June  cold,"  or  "  rose 
cold,"  which  comes  on  in  the  spring,  and  the  autumnal  form  which,  in 
this  country,  does  not  develop  until  August  and  September,  and  never 
persists  after  a  severe  frost.  Blakely  studied  its  connection  with  the  pol- 
len of  various  grasses  and  flowers.     The  late  George  M.  Beard  made  mai^ 
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careful  dsBervatioiis  on  the  dieeaae.  Until  recently  this  form  of  catanh 
was  believed  to  result  exclueively  from  the  action  of  certain  iiritanta  on 
the  mucous  membiane  of  the  nose,  particularly  the  pollen  of  plants, 
which,  as  the  experiniente  of  Blakeley  showed,  play  an  important  role  in 
the  disease.  Other  emanations  also  may  induce  an  attack,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  late  Austin  Flint,  who  was  liable  to  coryza,  or  even  asthma,  if  he 
slept  on  a  certain  sort  of  feather  pillow.  This,  however,  is  only  one  factor 
in  the  disease.  A  second,  most  important  one,  was  discovered  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  in  these  cases.  Yoltolini,  of  Breslau, 
in  1S71,  observed  the  cure  of  a  case  of  asthma  by  the  removal  of  a  nasal 
polypus.  Since  that  date  the  observations  of  Hack,  in  Qermany,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Daly,  of  Pittsburg,  Roe,  of  Bochester,  John  N.  Mackenzie,  of 
Baltimore,  and  Harrison  Allen,  of  Philadelphia,  have  demonstrated  the 
association  of  asthmatic  attacks  with  nasal  disease.  Daly  discovered  that 
in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  hay  asthma  there  was  local  disease  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  the  cure  of  which  rendered  the  pa- 
tient insusceptible  to  conditions  previously  exciting  the  attacks.  This  has 
been  abundantly  confirmed.  StiU  identical  lesions  exist  in  many  people 
who  never  suffer  with  the  disease,  so  that  there  must  be  a  third  factor,  a 
neurotic  constitution.  Id  the  etiology  of  hay  fever,  then,  these  three  ele- 
ments prevail — a  nervous  constitution,  an  irritable  nasal  mucosa,  and  the 
stimulus. 

The  disease  aSecta  certain  families,  particularly,  it  is  said,  those  with  a 
neurotic  taint.  The  peculiarity  may  occur  through  several  generations. 
It  is  certainly  more  common  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe,  and 
much  more  common  in  the  United  States  than  in  Canada.  The  United 
States  Hay  Fever  Association  now  numbers  thousands  of  members. 

Dwellers  in  cities  are  more  subject  than  residents  in  the  country.  The 
structural  peculiarities  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  are  those  of  hyper- 
trophic rhinitis.  Harrison  Allen  states  that  the  inferior  turbinated  bones 
lie  well  above  the  iloor  of  the  nostrils,  which  renders  the  mucous  mem- 
brane more  liable  to  irritation  from  inhaled  substances.  Deflection  of  the 
septum,  hypertrophy  of  the  soft  parts,  and  excessive  hypenesthesia,  so  that 
the  mere  touch  with  a  probe  may  be  sufficient  to  induce  an  attack,  are 
common  conditions. 

Symptoms. — These  are,  in  a  majority  of  the  cases,  very  like  those  of 
ordinary  coryza.  There  may,  however,  be  much  more  headache  and  dis- 
tress, and  some  patients  become  very  low-spirited.  Cough  is  a  common 
symptom  and  may  he  very  distressing.  Paroxysms  of  asthma  may  develop, 
eo  like  as  to  be  indistinguishable  from  the  oidinary  bronchial  form.  The 
two  conditions  may  indeed  alternate,  the  patient  having  at  one  time  an 
attack  of  common  hay  fever  and  at  another,  under  similar  circumstances, 
an  attack  of  bronchial  asthma.  Of  the  immediate  exciting  causes  of  the 
attack,  unquestionably  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  coming  on  in  the  autumn 
there  is  an  association  with  the  presence  of  pollen  in  the  atmosphere,  but 
this  is  only  one  of  a  host  of  exciting  causes.  In  certain  persons  the  parox- 
ysms may  develop  at  any  season  from  sudden  changes  in  the  temperature. 
An  attack  may  even  come  on  through  association  of  ideas.      The  well- 
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known  experiment  of  J.  N.  Mackenzie,  of  inducing  an  attack  in  a  ena- 
ceptible  pereon  by  offering  her  an  artificial  rose  to  Bmell,  strikingly  illus- 
trates the  neurotic  element  in  the  disease. 

Treatment. — This  may  be  comprised  under  three  heads:  First,  since 
the  disease  appears  in  many  instances  to  be  a  form  of  chronic  neurosis, 
remedies  which  improve  the  stability  of  the  nervous  system  may  be  em- 
ployed— such  as  arsenic,  phoBphorus,  and  strychnia.  Second,  climatic. 
Dwellers  in  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  of  the  Central  States 
enjoy  complete  immunity  in  tlie  Adirondacks  and  White  Mountains.  Aa 
a  rule  the  disease  is  aggravated  by  residence  in  agricultural  districts.  The 
dry  mountain  air  is  unquestionably  the  best;  there  are  cases,  however,  which 
do  well  at  the  seaside.  Third,  tie  thorough  local  treatment  of  the  uobc, 
pari^icularly  the  destruction  of  the  vessels  and  sinuses  over  the  sensitive 
areas. 

IV.    EPISTAXIS. 

Etiology. — Bleeding  from  the  nose  may  result  from  local  or  consti- 
tutional conditions.  Among  local  causes  may  be  mentioned  trauoiatism, 
small  ulcers,  picking  or  scratching  the  nose,  new  growths,  and  the  presence 
of  foreign  bodies.  In  chronic  nasal  catarrh  bleeding  is  not  infrequent. 
The  blood  may  come  from  one  or  both  nostrils.  The  flow  may  be  profuse 
after  an  injury. 

Among  general  conditions  with  which  nose-bleeding  is  associated,  the 
following  are  the  most  important:  It  occurs  with  great  frequency  in  grow- 
ing children,  particularly  about  the  age  of  puberty;  more  frequently  in 
the  delicate  than  in  the  strong  and  vigorous.  I  have  reported  three  cases 
of  chronic  recurring  epistaxis  in  adults  associated  with  remarkable  telan- 
giectases of  the  skin  and  visible  mucous  membranes. 

Epistaxis  is  a  very  common  event  in  persons  of  so-called  plethoric 
habit.  It  is  stated  sometimes  to  precede,  or  to  indicate  a  liability  to,  apo- 
plexy.   There  may  be  an  hereditary  tendency  to  it. 

In  venous  engorgement  epistaxis  is  not  common  and  there  may  be  a 
most  extreme  grade  of  cyanosis  without  its  occurrence.  It  is  frequent  in 
cirrhosis  hepatis.  In  balloon  and  mountain  ascensions,  in  the  very  rarefied 
atmosphere,  hemorrhage  from  the  nose  is  a  common  event.  In  heemo- 
philia  the  nose  ranks  first  of  the  mucous  membranes  from  which  bleeding 
arises.  It  occurs  in  all  forms  of  chronic  aniemias.  It  precedes  the  onset 
of  certain  fevers,  more  particularly  typhoid,  with  which  it  seems  associated 
in  a  special  manner.  Vicarious  epistsxis  has  been  described  in  cases  of 
suppression  of  the  menses.  Lastly,  it  is  said  to  be  brought  on  by  certain 
psychical  impressions,  but  the  observations  on  this  point  are  not  trust- 
worthy. The  blood  in  epistaxis  results  from  capillary  oozing  or  diapedesis. 
The  mucous  membrane  is  deeply  congested  and  there  are  often  capillary 
angiomata  situated  usually  in  the  respiratory  portion  of  the  nostril  and 
upon  the  cartilaginous  septum. 

SymptomB. — SHght  ha?morrhage  is  not  associated  with  any  special 
features.     When  the  bleeding  is  protracted  the  patients  have  tiie  more 
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eerious  manifestotioiiB  of  loss  of  blood.  In  the  slow  dripping  whicli  takes 
place  in  some  iDstsDces  of  hfemophilia,  there  may  be  fonoed  a  remarkable 
blood  tumor  projecting  from  one  nostril  and  extending  even  below  the 
mouth. 

Death  from  ordinary  epistazie  is  very  rare.  The  more  blood  is  lost, 
the  greater  is  the  tendency  to  clotting  with  Bpontaneoiu  cessation  of  the 
bleeding. 

The  diagnosii  is  usnally  easy.  One  point  only  need  be  mentioned; 
namely,  that  bleeding  from  the  posterior  nares  occasionally  occurs  during 
sleep  and  the  blood  trickles  into  the  pharynx  and  may  be  swallowed.  .  If 
vomited,  it  may  be  confounded  with  hffimatemesie;  or,  if  coughed  up,  with 
hsemoptysis. 

Treatment. — In  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  bleeding  ceases  of  itself. 
Various  simple  measures  may  be  employed,  such  ae  holding  the  arms 
above  the  head,  the  application  of  ice  to  ibe  nose,  or  the  injection  of  cold 
or  hot  water  into  the  noetrils.  Astringents,  such  as  zinc,  alum,  or  tannin, 
may  be  used;  and  the  tincture  of  the  perehloride  of  iron,  diluted  with  ice- 
water,  may  be  introduced  into  the  nostrils.  If  the  bleeding  comes  from 
an  ulcerated  surface,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  apply  chromic  acad  or 
to  cauterize.  If  the  bleeding  is  at  all  severe  and  obstinate,  the  posterior 
nares  should  be  plugged.  Ergot  may  be  given  internally  or  hypodermically. 
The  inhalation  of  carbonic-acid  gas  may  be  tried  or  a  solution  of  gelatine 
or  of  adrenalin  injected  into  the  nostril. 


II.  DISEASES  OF  THE  LARYNX 
I.   ACUTE   CATARRHAL  LARYNGITIS. 

This  may  come  .on  as  an  independent  aSectioo  or  in  association  with 
general  catarrh  of  the  upper  respiratory  passages. 

Btiolo^y. — Many  cases  are  due  to  catching  cold  or  to  overuBe  of  the 
voice;  others  develop  in  consequence  of  the  inhalation  of  irritating  gases. 
It  may  occur  in  the  general  catarrh  associated  with  influenza  and  measles. 
Very  severe  laryngitis  is  excited  by  traumatism,  either  injuries  from  with- 
out or  the  lodgment  of  foreign  bodies.  It  may  be  caused  by  the  action  of 
very  hot  liquids  or  corrosive  poisons. 

Symptoma,  — There  is  a  sense  of  tickling  referred  to  the  larj-nx;  the 
cold  air  irritates  and,  owing  to  the  increased  sensibility  of  the  macons  mem- 
brane, the  act  of  inspiration  may  be  painful.  There  is  a  dry  cough,  and 
the  voice  is  altered.  At  first  it  is  simply  husky,  but  soon  phonatioD  be- 
comes painful,  and  finally  the  voice  may  be  completely  lost.  In  adults  the 
respirations  are  not  increased  in  frequency,  but  in  children  dyspnoea  is  not 
uncommon  and  may  ocmr  in  spasmodic  attacks.  If  much  cedema  accom- 
panies the  inflammatory  swelling,  there  may  be  urgent  dj'spncsa. 

The  laryngoscope  shows  a  swollen  and  tumefied  mucous  membrane  of 
the  laiynx,  particularly  the  ary-epiglottidean  folds.    The  vocal  cords  have 
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lost  their  smooth  and  shining  appearance  and  are  reddened  and  svoUeii. 
Their  mobility  aUo  is  greatly  impaired,  owing  to  the  iniiltratioQ  of  the 
adjoining  mucous  membrane  and  of  the  mnscles.  A  slight  mucoid  exuda- 
tion covers  the  parts.  The  constitutional  symptoms  are  not  severe.  There 
is  rarely  much  fever,  and  in  many  cases  the  patient  is  not  seriously  ill.  Occa- 
sionally cases  come  on  with  greater  intensity,  the  cough  Is  very  distressing, 
deglutition  is  painful,  and  there  may  be  urgent  dyspncea. 

Diagnosil. — There  is  rarely  any  difBculty  in  determining  the  nature 
of  a  case  if  a  satisfactory  laryngoscopic  examination  can  be  made.  The 
severer  forms  may  simulate  cedema  of  the  glottis.  When  the  loss  of  voice 
is  marked,  the  case  may  be  mistaken  for  one  of  nervous  aphonia,  but  the 
laryngoscope  would  decide  the  question  at  once.  Much  more  difficult  ia 
the  diagnosis  of  acute  laryngitis  in  children,  particularly  in  the  very  young, 
in  whom  it  is  so  hard  to  make  a  proper  examination.  From  ordinary  laryn- 
gismus it  is  to  be  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  fever,  the  mode  of  onset, 
and  particularly  the  coryza  and  the  previous  symptoms  of  hoarseness  or  loss 
of  voice.  Membranous  laryngitis  may  at  first  be  quite  impossible  to  differ- 
entiate, but  in  a  majority  of  cases  of  this  affection  there  are  patches  on  the 
phatynx  and  early  swelling  of  the  cervical  glands.  The  symptoms,  too,  are 
much  more  severe. 

Treatment, — Rest  of  the  larynx  ^ould  be  enjoined,  so  far  as  phona- 
tion  is  concerned.  In  cases  of  any  severity  the  patient  should  be  kept 
in  bed.  The  room  .should  be  at  an  even  temperature  and  the  air  saturated 
with  moisture.  Early  in  the  disease,  if  there  is  much  fever,  aconite  and 
citrate  of  potash  may  be  given,  and  for  the  irritating  painful  cough  a  full 
dose  of  Dover's  powder  at  night.  An  ice-bag  externally  often  gives  great 
relief. 

II.   CHRONIC    LARYNGITIS. 

Etiology. — The  cases  usually  follow  repeated  acute  attacks.  The  most 
common  causes  are  overuse  of  the  voice,  particularly  in  persons  whose  occu- 
pation necessitates  shouting  in  the  open  air.  The  constant  inhalation  of 
irritating  substances,  as  tobacco-smoke,  may  also  cause  it. 

Symptonu. — The  voice  is  usually  hoarse  and  rough  and  in  severe 
cases  may  be  almost  lost.  There  is  usually  very  little  pain;  only  the  un- 
plea^nt  sense  of  tickling  in  the  larynx,  which  causes  a  frequent  desire  to 
cough.  With  the  laryngoscope  the  mucous  membrane  looks  swollen,  but 
much  less  red  than  in  the  acute  condition.  In  association  with  the  granu- 
lar pharyngitis,  the  mucous  glands  of  the  epiglottis  and  of  the  ventricles 
may  be  involved. 

Treatment. — The  nostrils  should  be  carefully  examined,  since  in  some 
instances  chronic  laryngitis  is  associated  with  and  even  dependent  upon 
obstruction  to  the  free  passage  of  air  through  the  nose.  Local  application 
must  be  made  directly  to  the  larynx,  either  with  a  brush  or  by  mean's  of  a 
spray.  Among  the  remedies  most  recommended  are  the  solutions  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  chlorate  of  potash,  pereliloride  of  zinc,  and  tannic  acid.  InsufBa- 
tions  of  bismuth  are  sometimes  useful. 
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AmoQg  directioDS  to  be  given  are  the  aToidance  of  heated  rooma  and 
loud  epeakitig,  and  absticeQce  from  tohacco  and  alcohoL  The  throat  shotild 
Dot  be  too  much  muffled,  and  morning  and  evening  the  neck  should  be 
Bponged  with  cold  water. 


III.    CEDBMATOUS    LARYNGITIS. 

Btiology. — (Edema  of  the  glottis,  or,  more  correctly,  of  the  strnctures 
which  form  the  glottis,  is  a  very  serious  affection  which  is  met  with  (a)  As 
a  rare  sequence  of  ordinary  acute  laryngitis.  (6)  In  chronic  diseases  of  the 
larynx,  as  syphilis  or  tubercle,  (c)  In  severe  inflammatory  diseases  like 
diphtheria,  in  erysipelas  of  the  neck,  and  in  various  forms  of  cellulitis,  (d) 
Occasionally  in  the  acute  infectious  diseases — scarlet  fever,  typhus,  or 
typhoid.  In  Bright's  disease,  either  acute  or  chronic,  there  may  be  a  rap- 
idly developing  tedema.     (e)  In  angio-neurotic  (edema. 

SympUHns. — There  is  dyspnoea,  increasing  in  intensity,  so  that  with- 
in an  hovir  or  two  the  condition  becomes  very  serious.  There  is  sometimes 
marked  stridor  in  respiration.  The  voice  becomes  husky  and  disappears. 
The  laryngoscope  shows  enormous  swelling  of  the  epiglottis,  which  can 
sometimes  be  felt  with  the  finger  or  even  seen  when  the  tongue  ia  strongly 
depressed  with  a  spatula.  The  ary-epiglottidean  folds  are  the  seat  of  the 
chief  swelling  and  may  almost  meet  in  the  middle  line.  Occasionally  the 
cedema  is  below  the  true  cords. 

The  diagnosis  is  rarely  difficult,  inasmuch  aa  even  without  the  laryn- 
goscope the  swollen  epiglottis  can  be  seen  or  felt  with  the  finger.  The 
disease  is  very  fatal. 

Treatment, — An  ice-bag  should  be  placed  on  the  larynx,  and  the  pa- 
tient given  ice  to  suck.  If  the  Bymptoms  are  urgent,  the  throat  should  be 
sprayed  with  a  strong  solution  of  cocaine,  and  the  swollen  epiglottis  scari- 
fied. If  relief  does  not  follow,  tracheotomy  should  immediately  be  per- 
formed. The  high  rate  of  mortality  is  due  to  the  fact  that  this  operation 
is  as  a  rale  too  long  delayed. 


IV.   SPASMODIC    LARYNGITIS  (Laryngumut  sfridulut). 

Spasm  of  the  glottis  is  met  with  in  many  affections  of  the  larynx,  but 
there  is  a  special  disease  in  children  which  has  received  the  above-mentioned 
and  other  names. 

Etiology. — A  purely  nervous  affection,  without  any  inflammatory  con- 
dition of  the  larynx,  it  occurs  in  children  between  the  ages  of  six  months 
and  three  years,  and  is  most  commonly  seen  in  connection  with  rickets. 
As  JEscherich  has  shown,  the  disease  has  close  relations  with  tetany  and 
may  display  many  of  the  accessory  phenomena  of  this  disease.  Often  the 
attack  comes  on  when  the  child  has  been  crossed  or  scolded.  Mothers 
sometimes  call  the  attacks  "  passion  fits "  or  attacks  of  "  holding  the 
breath."    It  was  supposed  at  one  time  that  they-  were  associated  wiUi  en- 
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largement  of  the  thymus,  and  the  condition  therefore  received  the  name 
of  thymic  asthma. 

The  actual  state  of  the  larynx  during  a  paroxysm  is  a  epssm  of  the 
adductors,  but  the  precise  nature  of  the  influences  causing  it  is  not  yet 
known,  whether  centric  or  reflex  from  peripheral  irritation.  The  disease 
is  not  so  common  in  America  as  in  £ngland. 

Symptoms. — The  attacks  may  come  on  either  in  the  night  or  inthe 
day;  often  just  as  the  child  awakes.  There  is  no  congh,  no  hoarseness, 
but  the  respiration  is  arrested  and  the  child  struggles  for  hreath,  the  face 
gets  congested,  and  then,  with  a  sudden  relaxation  of  the  spasm,  the  air 
is  drawn  into  the  lungs  with  a  high-pitched  crowing  sound,  which  has 
given  to  the  affection  the  name  of  "  child-crowing."  Convulsions  may 
occur  during  an  attack  or  there  may  be  carpo-pedal  spasma.  Death  may, 
but  rarely  does,  occur  during  the  attack.  With  the  cyanosis  the  apasm  re- 
laxes and  respiration  begins.  The  attacks  may  recur  with  great  frequency 
throughout  the  day. 

Treatment. — The  gums  should  he  carefully  examined  and,  if  swol- 
len and  hot,  freely  lanced.  The  bowels  should  be  carefully  regulated,  and 
,  aa  these  children  are  usually  delicate  or  rickety,  nourishing  diet  and  cod- 
liver  oil  should  be  given.  By  far  the  moat  satisfactory  .method  of  treat- 
ment is  the  cold  sponging.  In  severe  cases,  two  or  three  times  a  day  the 
child  should  be  placed  in  a  warm  bath  and  the  back  and  chest  thoroughly 
sponged  for  a  miuute  or  two  with  cold  water.  Since  learning  this  practice 
from  Binger,  at  the  University  Hospital,  I  have  seen  many  caaee  in  which 
it  proved  successful.  It  may  be  employed  when  the  child  ia  in  4  paroxysm, 
though  if  the  attack  is  severe  and  the  lividity  is  great  it  is  much  better  to 
dash  cold  water  into  the  face.  Sometimes  the  introduction  of  the  finger 
far  back  into  the  throat  will  relieve  the  spasm. 

Spasmodic  oroup,  believed  to  be  a  functional  spasm  of  the  muscles  of 
the  larynx,  is  an  affection  seen  most  commonly  between  the  ages  of  two  and 
five  years.  According  to  Trousseau's  description,  the  child  goes  to  bed  well, 
and  about  midnight  or  in  the  early  morning  hours  awakes  with  oppressed 
breathing,  harsh,  eroupy  cough,  and  perhaps  some  huakiness  of  voice.  The 
oppression  and  distress  for  a  time  are  very  serious,  the  face  is  congested,  and 
there  are  signs  of  approaching  cyanosis.  The  attack  passes  off  abruptly, 
the  child  falls  asleep  and  awakes  the  next  morning  feeling  perfectly  well. 
These  attacks  may  be  repeated  for  several  nights  in  succession,  and  usually 
cause  great  alarm  to  the  parents.  Whether  this  is  entirely  a  functional 
spasm  is,  I  think,  doubtful.  There  are  instances  in  which  the  child  ia 
some'.ihat  hoarse  throughout  the  day,  and  has  slight  catarrhal  syniptoma 
and  a  brazen,  eroupy  cough.  There  is  probably  slight  catarrhal  laryngitis 
with  it.  These  cases  are  not  infrequently  mistaken  for  true  croup,  and 
parents  are  sometimes  unnecessarily  disturbed  by  the  serious  view  which 
the  physician  takes  of  the  case.  Too  often  the  poor  child,  deluged  with 
dnigs,  is  longer  in  recovering  from  the  treatment  than  he  would  be  from 
the  disease.  To  allay  the  spasm  a  whiff  of  chloroform  may  be  administered, 
which"  will  in  a  few  moments  give  relief,  or  the  child  may  be  placed  in  a 
hot  bath:    A  prompt  emetic,  such  aa  zinc  or  wine  of  ipecac,  will  oaually 
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relieve  the  spaBm,  and  is  epeciall;  indicated  if  the  child  has  overloaded  the 
stomach  through  the  day. 


V.   TUBERCULOUS    LARYNGITIS. 

Btiology. — ^Tuberelea  may  develop  primarily  in  the  laryngeal  mncOBB, 
but  in  the  great  majority  of  casee  the  affection  is  secondary  to  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  in  which  it  is  met  with  in  a  variable  proportion  of  from  18 
to  30  per  cent.  Laryngitis  may  occur  very  early  in  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis. There  may  be  well-marked  involvement  of  the  larynx  with  eigne  of 
very  limited  trouble  at  one  apex.  These  are  cases  which,  in  my  experienee, 
run  a  very  unfavorable  course. 

HorMd  Anatomy. — The  mucosa  is  at  first  swollen  and  presents  scat- 
tered tubercles,  which  seem  to  begin  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  blood-vea- 
sels.  By  their  fusion  small  tuberculous  masses  arise,  which  caseate  and 
finally  ulcerate,  leaving  shallow  irregular  losses  of  substance.  The  ulcers 
are  usually  covered  with  a  grayish  exudation,  and  there  is  a  general  thick- 
ening of  the  mucosa  about  them,  which  is  particularly  marked  upon  the 
arytenoids.  The  ulcers  may  erode  the  true  cords  and  finally  destroy  them, 
and  passing  deeply  may  cause  perichondritis  with  necrosis  and  occasionally 
exfoliation  of  the  cartilages.  The  disease  may  extend  laterally  and  involve 
the  pharynx,  and  downward  over  the  mucous  membrane,  covering  the  cri- 
coid cartilage  toward  the  cesophagus.  Above,  it  may  reach  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  pharynx,  and  in  rare  cases  extend  to  the  fauces  end  tonsils. 
The  epiglottis  may  be  entirely  destroyed.  There  are  rare  instances  in 
which  cicatricial  changes  go  on  to  such  a  degree  that  stenosis  of  the  larynx 
ia  induced. 

SymptotnB. — The  first  indication  is  slight  huskinese  of  the  voice, 
which  finally  deepens  to  hoarseness,  and  in  advanced  stages  there  may  be 
complete  lose  of  voice.  There  ia  something  very  suggestive  in  the  early 
hoarseness  of  tuberculous  laryngitis.  My  attention  has  frequently  been 
directed  to  the  lungs  simply  by  the  quality  of  the  voice. 

The  cough  is  in  part  due  to  involvement  of  the  larynx.  Early  in  the 
disease  it  is  not  very  troublesome,  but  when  the  ulceration  is  extensive  it 
becomes  husky  and  ineffeetual.  Of  the  symptoms  of  laryngeal  tubercnlo- 
sis,  none  is  more  aggravating  than  the  dysphagia,  which  is  met  with  par- 
ticularly  when  the  epiglottis  is  involved,  and  when  the  ulceration  has  ex- 
tended to  the  pharynx.  There  is  no  more  distressing  or  painful  compli- 
cation in  phthisis.  In  instances  in  which  the  epiglottis  is  in  great  part 
destroyed,  with  each  attempt  to  take  food  there  are  distressing  paroxysms 
of  cough,  and  even  of  suffocation. 

With  the  laryngoscope  there  is  seen  early  in  the  disease  a  pallor  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  which  also  looks  thickened  and  infiltrated,  particularly 
that  covering  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  The  tuberculous  ulcers  are  very 
characteristic.  They  are  broad  and  shallow,  with  gray  bases  and  ill-defined 
outlines.  The  vocal  cords  are  infiltrated  and  thickened,  and  ulceration  is 
very  common. 
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The  diagnosis  of  tuberculous  laryngitis  is  rarely  difficult,  as  it  is  usually 
associated  with  well-marked  pulmonary  disease.  In  case  of  doubt  some  of 
the  secretion  from  the  base  of  an  ulcer  should  be  removed  and  esamined  for 
bacilli. 

Treatment. — Physicians  pay  scarcely  sufficient  attention  to  the  laryn- 
geal complications  of  consumption.  The  ulcers  should  be  sprayed  and  kept 
thoroughly  cleansed.  Solutions  of  tannic  acid,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  sulphide 
of  zinc  may  be  employed.  The  insufflation,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  of  b 
powder  of  iodoform,  with  morphia,  after  thoroughly  cleansing  the  ulcers 
with  a  spray,  relieves  the  pain  in  a  majority  of  the  cases.  Cocaine  (i-per- 
cent  solution)  applied  with  the  atomizer  will  often  enable  the  patient  to 
Bwallow  his  food  comfortably.  There  are,  however,  distressing  cases  of  ex- 
tensive laryngeal  and  pharyngeal  ulceration  in  which  even  cocaine  loses  its 
good  effects.  When  the  epiglottis  is  lost  the  difficulty  in  swallowing  be- 
comes very  great.  Wolfenden  states  that  this  may  be  obviated  if  the  pa- 
tient hangs  his  head  over  the  side  of  the  bed  and  sucks  milk  through  a  rub- 
ber tubing  from  a  mug  placed  on  the  floor. 


VI.   SYPHILITIC    LARYNGITIS. 

Syphilis  attacks  the  larynx  with  great  frequency.  It  may  result  from 
the  inherited  disease  or  be  a  secondary  or  tertiary  manifestation  of  the  ac- 
quired form. 

Symptoma, — In  secondary  syphilis  there  is  occasionally  erythema  of 
the  larj'nx,  which  may  go  on  to  definite  catarrh,  but  has  nothing  charac- 
teristic. The  process  may  proceed  to  the  formation  of  superficial  whitish 
ulcers,  usually  symmetrically  placed  on  the  cords  or  ventricular  hands. 
Mucous  patches  and  condylomata  are  rarely  seen.  The  symptoms  are  prac- 
tically those  of  slight  loss  of  voice  with  laryngeal  irritation,  as  in  the  simple 
catarrhal  form. 

The  tertiary  laryngeal  lesions  are  numerous  and  very  serious.  True 
gummata,  varying  in  size  from  the  head  of  a  pin  to  a  small  nut,  develop 
in  the  submucous  tissue,  most  commonly  at  the  base  of  the  epiglottis.  They 
go  through  the  changes  characteristic  of  these  structures  and  may  either 
break  down,  producing  extensive  and  deep  ulceration,  or — and  this  is  more 
characteristic  of  syphilitic  laryngitis — in  their  healing  form  a  fibrous  tissue 
which  shrinks  and  produces  stenosis.  The  ulceration  is  apt  to  extend 
deeply  and  involve  the  cartilage,  inducing  necrosis  and  exfoliation,  and 
even  htemorrhage  from  erosion  of  the  arteries.  (Edema  may  suddenly  prove 
fatal.  The  cicatrices  which  follow  the  sclerosis  of  the  gummata  or  the 
healing  of  the  ulcers  produce  great  deformity.  The  epiglottis,  for  instance, 
may  be  tied  down  to  the  pharyngeal  wall  or  to  the  epiglottic  folds,  or  even 
to  the  tongue;  and  eventually  a  stenosis  results,  which  may  necessitate 
tracheotomy. 

The  lari-ngeal  symptoms  of  inherited  syphilis  have  the  usual  course  of 
these  lesions  and  appear  either  early,  within  the  first  five  or  six  months,  or 
after  puberty;  most  commonly  in  the  former  period.     Of  76  cases,  J.  N. 
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Mackenzie  found  that  63  occurred  within  the  first  year.  The  gummatous 
infiltration  leads  to  ulceration,  most  commonly  of  the  epiglottis  and  in  the 
ventricles,  and  the  process  may  extend  deeply  and  involve  the  cartilage. 
Cicatricial  contraction  may  also  occur. 

The  diagnosis  of  syphilis  of  the  larynx  is  rarely  difBcult,  eince  it  occurs 
most  commonly  in  connection  with  other  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

Treatment. — The  administration  of  constitutiouat  remedies  is  the 
most  important,  and  under  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium  the  local  symp- 
toms may  rapidly  be  relieved.  The  tertiary  laryngeal  manifestations  are 
always  serious  and  difficult  to  treat.  The  deep  ulceration  is  specially  hard 
to  combat,  and  the  cicatrization  may  necessitate  tracheotomy,  or  the  gradual 
dilatation,  as  practised  by  Schroetter. 


III.  DISEASES  OF  THE  BRONCHI. 
I.   ACUTE    BRONCHITIS. 

Acute  catarrhal  iuflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  is  a 
very  common  disease,  rarely  serious  in  healthy  adults,  but  very  fatal  in  the 
old  and  in  the  young,  owing  to  associated  pulmonary  complications.  It  is 
bilateral  and  affects  either  the  larger  and  medium  sized  tubes  or  the  smaller 
bronchi,  in  which  case  it  is  known  as  capillary  bronchitis. 

We  shall  speak  only  of  the  former,  as  the  latter  is  part  and  parcel  of 
broncho-pneumonia. 

Btiology. — Acute  bronchitis  is  a  common  sequel  of  catching  cold, 
and  is  often  nothing  more  than  the  extension  downward  of  an  ordinary 
coryza.  Jt  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  changeable  weather  of  early  spring 
and  late  autumn.  Its  association  with  cold  is  well  indicated  by  the  popu> 
lar  expression  "  cold  on  the  chest."  It  may  prevail  as  an  epidemic  apart 
from  influenza,  of  which  it  is  an  important  feature. 

Acute  bronchitis  is  associated  with  many  other  affections,  notably 
measles  It  is  by  no  means  rare  at  the  onset  of  typhoid  fever  and  malaria. 
It  is  present  also  in  asthma  and  whooping-cough.  The  subjects  of  spinal 
curvature  are  specially  liable  to  the  disease.  The  bronchitis  of  Bright'a 
disease,  gout,  and  heart-disease  is  usually  a  chronic  form.  It  attacks  per- 
sons of  all  ages,  but  most  frequently  the  young  and  the  old.  There  are  in- 
dividuals who  have  a  special  disposition  to  bronchial  catarrh,  and  the 
slightest  exposure  is  apt  to  bring  on  an  attack.  Persons  who  live  an  out- 
of-door  life  are  usually  less  subject  to  the  disease  than  those  who  follow 
sedentary  occupations. 

The  affection  is  probably  microbic,  though  we  have  as  yet  no  definite 
evidence  upon  this  point. 

McvUd  AnatoiUT'. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  and 
bronchi  is  reddened,  congested,  and  covered  with  mucus  and  muco-pus, 
which  may  be  seen  oozing  from  the  smaller  bronchi,  some  of  which  arc 
dilated.    The  finer  changes  in  the  mucosa  consist  in  desquamation  of  th« 
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ciliated  epitheliiiiii,  swelling  and  oedema  of  the  Bnbmucoea,  and  infiltration 
of  the  tissue  with  leucocytee.    The  mucous  glands  are  much  swollen. 

Symptoms. —The  symptoniB  of  an  ordinary  "  cold  "  accompany  the 
onset  of  an  acute  bronchitis.  The  coryza  extends  to  the  tubes,  and  may 
also  aSect  the  larynx,  producing  hoarseness,  which  in  many  cases  is  marked. 
A  chill  is  rare,  but  there  is  invariably  a  sense  of  oppression,  with  heavi- 
ness and  languor  and  pains  in  the  bones  and  back.  In  mild  cases  there  is 
scarcely  any  fever,  but  ia  severer  forma  the  range  is  from  101°  to  103°. 
The  bronchial  symptoms  set  in  with  a  feeling  of  tightness  and  rawness 
beneath  the  sternum  and  a  sensation  of  oppression  in  the  chest.  The 
cough  is  rough  at  first,  and  often  of  a  ringing  character.  It  comes  on  in 
paroxysms  which  rack  and  distress  the  patient  extremely.  During  the 
sercre  spells  the  pain  may  be  very  intense  beneath  the  sternum  and  along 
the  attachments  of  the  diaphragm.  At  first  the  cough  is  dry  and  the  ex- 
pectoration scanty  and  viscid,  but  in  a  few  days  the  secretion  becomes 
muco-purulent  and  abundant,  and  finally  purulent.  With  the  loosening 
of  the  cough  great  relief  is  experienced.  The  sputum  is  made  up  largely 
of  pus-cells,  with  a  variable  number  of  the  large  round  alveolar  cells,  many 
of  which  contain  carbon  grains,  while  others  have  undergone  the  myelin 
degeneration. 

Physical  Signs. — The  respiratory  movements  are  not  greatly  increased 
in  frequency  unless  the  fever  is  high.  There  are  instances,  however,  in 
which  the  breathing  is  rapid  and  when  the  smaller  tubes  are  involved 
there  ie  dyspncea.  On  palpation  the  bronchial  fremitus  may  often  be  felt. 
On  auscultation  in  the  early  stage,  piping  sibilant  rales  are  everywhere -to 
be  heard.  They  are  very  changeable,  and  appear  and  disappear  with  cough- 
ing. With  the  relaxation  of  the  bronchial  membranes  and  the  greater 
abundance  of  the  secretion,  the  rales  change  and  become  mucous  and  bub- 
bling in  quality.  The  bases  of  the  lungs  should  be  carefully  examined 
each  day,  particularly  in  children  and  the  aged. 

The  course  of  the  disease  depends  on  the  conditions  under  which  it 
develops.  In  healthy  adults,  by  the  end  of  a  week  the  fever  subsides  and 
the  cough  loosens.  In  another  week  or  ten  days  convalescence  is  fully 
established.  In  young  children  the  chief  risk  is  in  the  extension  of  the 
process  downward.  In  measles  and  whooping-cough,  the  ordinary  bron- 
chial catarrh  is  very  apt  to  descend  to  the  finer  tubes,  which  become  dilated 
and  plugged  with  muco-pus,  inducing  areas  of  collapse,  and  finally  broncho- 
pneumonia. This  extension  is  indicated  by  changes  in  the  phycjcal  signs. 
Usually  at  the  base  the  rales  are  subcrepitant  and  numerous  and  there 
may  be  areas  of  defective  resonance  and  of  feeble  or  distant  tubular  breath- 
ing. In  the  aged  and  debilitated  there  are  similar  dangers  if  the  proceaa 
extends  from  the  larger  to  the  smaller  tubes.  In  old  age  the  bronchial 
mucosa  is  less  capable  of  expelling  the  mucus,  which  is  more  apt  to  sag  to 
the  dependent  parts  and  induce  dilatation  of  the  tubes  with  extension  of 
the  inflammation  to  the  contiguous  air-cells. 

The  diagnosis  of  acute  bronchitis  is  rarely  difficult.  Although  the 
mode  of  oneet  may  be  brusque  and  perhaps  simulate  pneumonia,  yet  the 
absence  of  dulness  and  blowing  breathing,  and  the  general  charactei  of 
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the  bronchial  inflammation,  render  the  diagnoeiB  simple.  About  odc«  a 
year  I  see  a  case  of  typhoid  fever,  in  which  the  diagnosis  at  flrst  has  been 
acute  bronchitis.  The  complication  of  broncho-pneumonia  is  indicated  by 
the  greater  severity  of  the  symptoms,  particularly  the  dyspnoea,  the  changed 
color,  and  the  physical  signs. 

l^eatment. — In  mild  cases,  household  measures  sufBce.  The  hot 
foot-bath,  or  the  warm  bath,  a  drink  of  hot  lemonade,  and  a  mustard  plaster 
on  the  chest  will  often  give  relief.  For  the  dry,  racking  cough,  the  symp- 
tom most  complained  of  by  the  patient,  Dover's  powder  is  the  best  remedy. 
It  is  a  popular  belief  that  quinine,  in  full  doses,  will  check  aa  oncoming 
cold  on  the  chest,  but  this  is  doubtful.  It  is  a  common  custom  when  per- 
sons feel  the  approach  of  a  cold  to  take  a  Turkish  bath,  and  though  the 
tightness  and  oppression  may  be  relieved  by  it,  there  is  in  a  majority  of  the 
cases  great  risk.  Some  of  the  severest  cases  of  bronchitis  which  I  have 
seen  have  followed  this  Initial  Turkish  bath.  Ko  doubt,  if  the  person 
could  go  to  bed  directly  from  the  bath,  its  action  would  be  beneficial,  but 
there  is  great  risk  of  catching  additional  "  cold  "  in  going  home  from  the 
bath.  Belief  is  obtained  from  the  unpleasant  sense  of  rawness  by  keep- 
ing the  air  of  the  room  saturated  with  moisture,  and  in  this  dry  stage 
the  old-fashioned  mixture  of  the  vines  of  antimony  and  ipecacuanha  with 
liquor  ammonii  acetatis  and  nitrous  ether  is  useful.  If  the  pulse  is  very 
rapid,  tincture  of  aconite  may  be  given,  particularly  in  the  case  of  chil- 
dren. For  the  cough,  when  dry  and  irritating,  opium  should  be  freely 
used  in  the  form  of  Dover's  powder.  Of  course,  in  the  very  young  and 
the  aged  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  opium,  particularly  if  the 
secretions  are  free;  but  for  the  distressing,  irritative  cough,  which  keepe 
the  patient  awake,  no  remedy  can  take  its  place.  As  the  cough  loosens 
and  the  expectoration  is  more  abundant,  the  patient  becomes  more  com- 
fortable. In  this  stage  it  is  customary  to  ply  him  with  expectorants  of 
various  sorts.  Though  useful  occasionally,  they  should  not  be  givcD  as  a 
matter  of  routine.  A  mixture  of  squills,  ammonia,  and  senega  is  a  favorite 
one  with  many  practitioners  at  this  stage. 

In  the  acute  bronchitis  of  children,  if  the  amount  of  secretion  is  large 
and  difficult  to  expectorate,  or  if  there  is  dyspnoea  and  the  color  begins 
to  get  dusky,  an  emetic  (a  tablespoonful  of  ipecac  wine)  should  be  given 
at  once  and  repeated  if  necessaty. 


II.   CHRONIC    BRONCHITIS. 

Etiology. — This  affection  may  follow  repeated  attacks  of  acute  bron- 
chitis, but  it  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  chronic  lung  affections,  heart- 
disease,  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  gout,  and  renal  disease.  It  is  frequent  in 
the  aged;  the  young  rarely  are  atTected.  Climate  and  season  have  an  im- 
portant influence.  It  is  the  winter  cough  of  the  old  man,  which  recurs 
with  regularity  as  the  weather  gets  cold  and  changeable. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  bronchial  mucosa  presents  a  great  variety 
of  changes,  depending  somewhat  upon  the  disease  with  which  chnmie 
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bronchitis  is  associated.  In  some  cases  the  mucous  membrane  is  very 
thin,  so  that  the  longitudinal  bands  of  elsatic  tissue  stand  out  prominently. 
The  tubes  are  dilated,  the  muscular  and  glandular  tissues  are  atrophied, 
and  the  epithelium  is  in  great  part  she'd. 

In  other  iastances  the  mucosa  is  thickened,  granular,  and  infiltrated. 
There  may  be  ulceration,  particularly  of  the  mucous  folUcles.  Bronchial 
dilatations  are  not  uncommon  and  emphyeema  is  a  constant  accompani- 
ment. 

Symptoms. — In  the  form  met  with  in  old  men,  associated  with  em- 
physema, gout,  or  heart-disease,  the  chief  symptoms  are  as  follows:  Short- 
nesft  of  breath,  which  may  not  be  noticeable  except  on  exertion.  The 
patients  "  puff  and  blow  "  on  going  up  hill  or  up  a  flight  of  stairs.  This  is 
due  not  so  much  to  the  chronic  bronchitis  itself  as  to  associated  emphysema 
or  even  to.  cardiac  weakness.  They  complain  of  no  pain.  The  cough  is 
variable,  changing  with  the  weather  and  with  the  season.  During  the 
summer  they  may  remain  free,  but  each  succeeding  winter  the  cough  cornea 
on  with  severity  and  persists.  There  may  be  only  a  spell  in  the  morning, 
or  the  chief  distress  is  at  night.  The  sputum  in  chronic  bronchitis  is  very 
variable.  In  cases  of  the  so-called  dry  catarrh  there  is  no  expectoration. 
Usually,  however,  it  is  abundant,  muco-purulent,  or  distinctly  purulent  in 
character.  There  are  instances  in  which  the  patient  coughs  up  for  years 
a  thin  fluid  sputum.  There  is  rarely  fever.  The  general  health  may  be 
good  and  the  disease  may  present  no  serious  features  apart  from  the  lia- 
bility to  induce  emphysema  and  bronchiectasy.  In  many  cases  it  is  an 
incurable  affection.  Patients  improve  and  the  cough  disappears  in  the 
summer  time  only  to  return  during  the  winter  months. 

Physloal  Sigas. — The  chest  is  usually  distended,  the  movements  arc 
limited,  and  the  condition  is  often  that  which  we  see  in  emphysema.  The 
percussion  note  is  clear  or  hyperresonant.  On  auscultation,  expiration  is 
prolonged  and  wheezy  and  rhonchi  of  various  sorts  are  heard — some  high- 
pitched  and  piping,  others  deep-toned  and  snoring.  Crepitation  is  com- 
mon at  the  bases. 

Clluleal  VarifltleB. — The  description  just  given  is  of  the  ordinary 
chronic  bronchitis  which  occurs  in  connection  with  emphysema  and  heart- 
disease  and  in  many  elderly  men.  There  are  certain  forms  which  merit 
specisl  description:  (a)  On  several  occasions  I  have  met  with  a  form  of 
chronic  bronchitis,  particularly  in  women,  which  comes  on  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  thirty  and  may  continue  indefinitely  without  serious  impair- 
ment of  the  health. 

(6)  Bronchorrha^a. — Excessive  bronchial  secretion  is  met  with  under 
several  conditions.  It  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  profuse  expectoration 
of  bronchiectasy.  The  secretion  may  be  very  liquid  and  watery — bronckor- 
Tluea  serosa,  and  in  extraordinary  amount.  More  commonly,  it  is  purulent 
though  thin,  and  with  greenish  or  yellow-green  niasBcs.  It  may  be  thick 
and  uniform.  This  profuse  bronchial  secretion  is  usually  a  manitestatioo 
of  chronic  bronchitis  and  may  lead  to  dilatation  of  the  tubes  and  ultimately 
to  fetid  bronchitis.  In  the  young  the  condition  may  persist  for  years  with- 
out impairment  of  health  and  without  apparently  damaging  the  lungs. 
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(c)  Putrid  Bronehiiia. — Fetid  expectoration  is  met  with  in  connection 
with  bronchiectaBis,  gangrene,  abscess,  oi  with  decomposition  of  secretions 
within  phthisical  cavities  and  in  an  empyema  which  has  perforated  the 
lung.  There  are  instances  in  which,  apart  from  any  of  these  states,  the 
expectoration  has  a  fetid  character.  The  sputa  are  abundant,  usually 
thin,  gr^ish-white  in  color,  and  they  separate  into  an  upper  fluid  layer 
capped  with  frothy  mucus  and  a  thick  sediment  in  which  may  sometimes 
be  found  dirty  yellow  masses  the  size  of  peaa  or  beans — the  so-called  Dit- 
trich's  plugs.  The  affection  is  very  rare  apart  from  the  above-mentioned 
conditions.  In  severe  cases  it  leads  to  changes  in  the  bronchial  walls, 
pneumonia,  and  often  to  abscess  or  gangrene.  Metastatic  brain  abscess  has 
followed  putrid  bronchitis  in  a  certain  number  of  cases. 

(d)  Dry  Catarrh. — The  catarrhs  sec  of  Laennec,  a  not  uncommon  form, 
is  characterized  by  paroxysms  of  coughing  of  great  intensity,  with  little  or 
no  expectoration.  It  is  usually  met  with  in  elderly  persons  with  emphy- 
sema, and  is  one  of  the  most  obstinate  of  all  varieties  of  bronchitis. 

In  England  the  damp  cold  of  the  unwarmed  houses  is  responsible  in 
great  part  for  the  prevalence  of  chronic  bronchitis  among  the  aged  and 
weak.  An  equable,  warm  temperature  is  of  the  first  importance  to  all 
persons  prone  to  the  disease. 

Treatmeilt. — By  far  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  treating  the 
recurring  winter  bronchitis  is  change  of  climate.  Bemoval  to  a  southern 
latitude  may  prevent  the  onset.  Southern  France,  southern  California, 
and  Florida  furnish  winter  climates  in  which  the  subjects  of  chronic  bron- 
chitis live  with  the  greatest  comfort.  All  cases  of  prolonged  bronchial 
irritation  are  benefited  by  change  of  air. 

The  first  endeavor  in  treating  a  case  of  chronic  bronchitis  is  to  ascer- 
tain, if  possible,  whether  there  are  constitutional  or  local  affections  with 
which  it  is  associated.  In  many  instances  the  urine  is  found  to  be  highly 
acid,  perhaps  slightly  albuminous,  and  the  arteries  are  stiff.  In  the  form 
associated  with  this  condition,  sometimes  called  gouty  bronchitis,  the  at- 
tacks seem  related  to  the  defective  renal  elimination,  and  to  this  condition 
the  treatment  should  be  firet  directed.  In  other  instances  there  are  heart- 
disease  and  emphysema.  In  the  form  occurring  in  old  men  much  may  be 
done  in  the  way  of  prophylaxis.  Septuagenarians  should  read  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes's  *  "  De  Seiiectute  "  with  reference  to  the  care  of  the  health. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  with  prudence  even  in  our  changeable  winter 
weather  much  may  be  done  to  prevent  the  onset  of  chronic  bronchitis. 
Woollen  undergarments  should  be  used  and  especial  care  should  be  taken 
in  the  spring  months  not  to  change  them  for  lighter  ones  before  the  warm 
weather  is  established. 

Cure  is  seldom  effected  by  medicinal  remedies.  There  are  instances 
in  which  iodide  of  potassium  acts  with  remarkable  benefit,  and  it  should 
always  be  given  a  trial  in  cases  of  paroxysmal  bronchitis  of  obscure  origin. 
For  the  morning  cough,  bicarbonate  of  sodium  {gr.  xv),  chloride  of  sodium 
(gr.  v),  spirits  of  chloroform  (mv)  in  anise  water  and  taken  with  an  equal 

*  Over  the  Tea-cupa,  BofltoD,  1890. 
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amount  of  warm  water  will  be  found  useful  (Fowler),  When  there  is  much 
sense  of  tightneBs  and  fulness  of  the  chest,  the  portable  Turkish  bath  may 
be  tried.  When  the  secretion  is  excessive  muriate  of  ammonia  and  senega 
are  useful.  Stimulating  expectorants  are  contraindicated.  When  the  heart 
is  feeble,  the  combination  of  digitalis  and  strychnia  is  very  beneficial.  Tur- 
pentine, the  old-fashioned  remedy  so  warmly  recommended  by  the  Dublin 
physicians,  has  in  many  quarters  fallen  undeservedly  into  disuse.  Prepara- 
tions of  tar,  creasote,  and  terebene  are  sometimes  useful.  Of  other  balsamic 
remedies,  sandal-wood,  the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  copaiba,  balsam 
of  Peru  or  tolu  may  be  used.  Inhalations  of  eucalyptus  and  of  the  spray 
of  ipecacuanha  wine  are  often  very  useful.  If  fetor  be  present,  carbolic 
acid  in  the  form  of  spray  (10  to  30  per  cent  solution)  will  lessen  the  odor, 
or  thymol  (1  to  1,000).  For  urgent- dyspnoea  with  cyanosis,  bleeding  from 
the  arm  gives  most  relief. 


III.    BRONCHIECTASIS. 

Btiology. — Dilatation  of  the  bronchi  occurs  under  the  following  con- 
ditions: (1)  As  a  congenital  defect  or  anomaly.  Such  cases  are  extremely 
rare,  commonly  unilateral.  Orawitz  has  described  the  condition  as  hron- 
chiectasis  universalis.  Welch  has  met  an  instance  in  a  young  girl.  (2)  la 
connection  with  inflammation  of  the  bronchi,  particularly  when  this  leads 
to  weakness  of  the  walls  with  the  accumnlation  of  secretion.  I  have  seen 
an  instance  after  influenza.  Under  this  category  comes  the  dilatation  met 
with  in  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema,  the  dilated  bronchi  in  chronic 
phthisis,  in  the  catarrhal  pneumonias  of  children,  and  particularly  the  dila- 
tation which  results  from  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  air-tubes 
or  from  pressure,  as  of  an  aneurism  on  one  bronchus,  (3)  In  extreme 
contraction  of  the  lung  tissue,  whether  due  to  interstitial  pneumonia  or  to 
compression  by  pleural  adhesions,  bronchial  dilatation  is  a  common  though 
not  a  constant  accompaniment, 

tTnquestionably  the  weakening  of  the  bronchial  wall  is  the  most  impor- 
tant, probably  the  essential,  factor  in  inducing  bronchi ectasy,  since  the  wall 
is  then  not  able  to  resist  the  pressure  of  air  in  severe  spells  of  coughing 
and  in  straining.  In  some  instances  the  mere  weight  of  the  accumulated 
secretion  may  be  sufficient  to  distend  the  terminal  tubules,  as  is  seen  in 
compression  of  a  bronchus  by  aneurism. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Two  chief  forms  are  recognized — the  cylin- 
drical and  the  saccular — which  may  exist  together  in  the  same  lung.  The 
condition  may  be  general  or  partial.  Universal  bronchiectasis  is  always 
unilateral.  It  occurs  in  rare  congenital  cases  and  is  occasionally  seen  as  a 
sequence  of  interstitial  pneumonia.  The  entire  bronchial  tree  ie  repre- 
sented by  a  series  of  sacculi  opening  one  into  the  other.  The  walls  are 
smooth  and  poFsihly  without  ulceration  or  erosion  except  in  the  dependent 
parts.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  sacculi  is  usually  smooth,  and  glisten- 
ing. The  dilatations  may  form  large  cysts  immediately  beneath  the  plenni. 
Intervening  between  the  sacculi  is  a  dense  cirrhotic  lung  tissue.      The 
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partial  dilatations — the  Baccular  and  cylindncal — are  common  in  chronic 
phthisis,  particularly  at  the  apex,  in  chronic  pleurisy  at  the  base,  and  in 
emphysema.  Here  the  dilatation  is  more  commonly  cylindrical,  some- 
times fusiform.  The  bronchial  mucous  membrane  iB  much  inyolved  and 
sometimes  there  is  a  narrowing  of  the  lumen.  Occasionally  one  meets 
with  a  single  saccular  bronchiectaay  in  connection  with  chronic  bronchitis 
or  emphysema.  Some  of  these  look  like  simple  cysts,  with  smooth  walls, 
without  fluid  contents.  A  form  of  acute  bronchiectasis  in  children  has 
been  described  by  Sharkey,  Carr,  and  others.  A  good  account  of  it  is  given 
in  Fowler  and  Godlee's  wbrk  on  the  lungs. 

Histologically  the  bronchi  which  are  the  seat  of  dilatation  show  im- 
portant changes.  In  the  large,  smooth  dilatations  the  cylindrical  is  re- 
placed by  a  pavement  epithelium.  The  muscular  layer  is  stretched,  atro- 
phied, and  the  fibres  separated;  the  elastic  tissue  is  also  much  stretched 
and  separated.  In  the  large  saccular  bronchiectases  and  in  some  of  the 
cylindrical  forms,  due  to  retained  secretions,  the  lining  membrane  is  ulcer- 
ated. The  contents  of  some  of  the  larger  bronchieetatic  cavities  are  hor- 
ribly fetid. 

Symptoms. — In  the  limited  dilatations  of  phthisis,  emphysema,  and 
chronic  bronchitis,  the  symptoms  are  in  great  part  those  of  the  original 
disease,  and  the  condition  often  is  not  suspected  during  life. 

In  extensive  saccular  bronchiectaey  the  characters  of  the  cough  and 
expectoration  are  distinctive.  The  patient  will  pass  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  without  any  cough  and  then  in  a  severe  paroxysm  will  bring  up 
a  large  quantity  of  sputum.  Sometimes  change  of  the  position  will  bring 
on  a  violent  attack,  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  secretion 
flows  from  the  dilatation  to  a  normal  tube.  The  daily  spell  of  coughing 
is  usually  in  the  morning.  The  expectoration  is  in  many  instances  very 
characteristic.  It  is  grayish  or  grayish  brown  in  color,  fluid,  purulent, 
with  a  peculiar  acid,  sometimes  fetid,  odor.  Placed  in  a  conical  glass,  it 
separates  into  a  thick  granular  layer  below  and  a  thin  mucoid  intervening 
layer  above,  which  is  capped  by  a  brownish  froth.  Microscopically  it 
consists  of  pus-eorpuBcles,  often  large  crystals  of  fatty  acids,  which  are 
sometimes  in  enormous  numbers  over  the  fleld  and  arranged  in  bunches. 
HEematoidin  crystals  are  sometimes  present.  Elastic  fibres  are  seldom 
found  except  when  there  is  ulceration  of  the  bronchial  walls.  Tubercle 
bacilli  are  not  present.  In  some  cases  the  expectoration  is  very  fetid 
and  has  all  the  characters  of  that  described  under  fetid  bronchitis.  Num- 
mular expectoration,  such  as  comes  from  phthisical  cavities,  is  not  com- 
mon. Haemorrhage  occurred  in  14  out  of  35  cases  analyzed  by  Fowler. 
Abscess  of  the  brain  has  in  a  few  instances  followed  the  bronchiectasis. 
Bheumatoid  affections  may  develop,  and  it  is  one  of  the  conditions  with 
which  the  pulmonary  osteo-arthropathy  is  commonly  associated. 

The  diagnosis  is  not  possible  in  a  large  number  of  the  cases.  In  the 
extensive  sacculated  forms,  unilateral  and  associated  with  interstitial  pneu- 
monia or  chronic  pleurisy,  the  diagnosis  is  easy.  There  is  contraction  of 
the  side,  which  in  some  instances  is  not  at  all  extreme.  The  cavernous 
ytgna  may  be  chiefly  at  the  base  and  may  vary  according  to  the  condi- 
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tion  of  the  cavity,  whether  full  or  empty.  There  may  be  the  moat  ex- 
quisite amphoric  phenomena  and  loud  reEOnant  ralea.  The  condition 
persistB  for  years  end  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  tolerably  active  life.  The 
patients  frequently  show  signs  of  marked  embamssmeut  of  the  pul- 
monary circulation.  There  is  cyanosis  on  exertion,  the  finger-tips  are 
clubbed,  and  the  nails  incurved.  A  condition  very  difficult  to  distin- 
guish from  bronchiectasy  is  a  limited  pleural  cavity  communicating  with  a 
bronchus, 

Treatmmt. — Medical  treatment  is  not  satisfactory,  since  it  is  impos- 
sible to  heal  the  cavity.  I  have  practised  the  injection  of  antiseptic  fluida 
in  some  instances  with  benefit.  Intratracheal  injections  have  been  very 
warmly  recommended  of  late.  With  a  suitable  syringe  a  drachm  may  be 
injected  twice  a  day  of  the  following  solution:  Menthol  10  parts,  guaia- 
col  3  parts,  olive  oil  88  parts.  The  creasote  vapor  bath  may  be  given  in  a 
small  room.  The  patient's  eyes  must  be  protected  with  well-fitting  goggles, 
and  the  nostrils  stuffed  with  cotton-wool.  A  drachm  of  creasote  is  poured 
upon  water  in  a  saucer  and  vaporized  by  placing  the  saucer  over  a  spirit 
lamp.  At  first  the  vapor  is  very  irritating  and  disagreeable,  but  the  pa- 
tient gets  used  to  it.  The  bath  should  be  taken  at  first  every  other  day 
for  fifteen  minutes,  then  gradually  increased  to  an  hour  daily.  The  treat- 
ment should  be  continued  for  three  months.  I  can  recommend  it  as  a 
most  satisfacfory  method  of  treatment.  In  auitable  cases  drainage  of  the 
cavities  may  be  attempted,  particularly  if  the  patient  is  in  fairly  good  con- 
dition. For  the  fetid  secretion  turpentine  may  be  given,  or  terebene,  and 
inhalations  used  of  carbolic  acid  or  thymol. 


IV.    BRONCHIAL  ASTHMA. 

Asthma  is  a  term  which  has  been  applied  to  various  conditions  associ- 
ated with  dyspnoea — hence  the  names  cardiac  and  renal  asthma — but  its 
use  should  be  limited  to  the  affection  known  as  bronchial  or  spasmodic 


Etiology. — All  writers  agree  that  there  is  in  a  majority  of  cases  of 
bronchial  asthma  a  strong  neurotic  element.  Many  regard  it  as  a  neu- 
rosis in  which,  according  to  one  view,  spasm  of  the  bronchial  muscles,  ac- 
cording to  the  other  turgracence  of  the  mucosa,  results  from  disturbed  in- 
nervation, pneumogastric  or  vaso-motor.  Of  the  numerous  theories  the 
following  are  the  most  important: 

(l)That  it  is  due  to  spasm  of  the  bronchial  muscles,  a  theory  which 
has  perhaps  the  largest  number  of  adherents.  The  original  experiments 
of  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  upon  which  it  is  largely  based,  have  not,  however, 
been  confirmed  of  late  years, 

(2)  That  the  attack  ia  due  to  swelling  of  the  bronchia!  mucous  mem- 
brane—flnct  ion  ary  hypcTiemia  (Traube),  vaso-motor  turgescence  (Weber), 
diffuse  hypertemic  swelling  (Clark). 

(3)  That  in  many  cases  it  is  a  special  form  of  inflammation  of  the 
smaller  bronchioles — ironchioUtia  ezudativa  (Curschmann).     Other  theo- 
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ties  which  may  be  mentioned  are  that  the  attack  depends  on  spasm  of  the 
diaphragm  or  on  reflex  epaem  of  all  the  inspiratory  muscles. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  so-called  hay  fever  is  an  affection  which  has 
many  resemblancea  to  bronchia)  asthma,  with  which  the  attacks  may  alter- 
nate. In  the  suddenness  of  onset  and  in  many  of  their  features  these  dis- 
eases have  the  same  origin  and  differ  only  in  site,  as  suggested  by  Sir 
Andrew  Clark  and  now  generally  acknowledged  by  specialista.  Making 
due  allowance  for  anatomical  differences,  if  the  structural  changes  occur- 
ring in  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  during  an  attack  of  hay  fever  were  to 
occur  also  in  various  parts  of  the  bronchial  mucosa,  their  presence  there 
would  afford  a  complete  and  adequate  explanation  of  the  facts  observed 
during  a  paroxysm  of  bronchial  asthma  (Clark).  With  this  statement  I 
fully  agree,  but  the  observations  of  Curschraann  have  directed  attention 
to  a  feature  in  asthma  which  has  been  neglected;  namely,  that  in  a  ma- 
jority of  the  cases  it  is  associated  with  an  exudation,  such  as  might  be 
supposed  to  come  from  a  turgeacent  mucosa  and  which  is  of  a  very  charac- 
teristic and  peculiar  character.  The  hyperEemia  and  swelling  of  the  mu- 
cosa and  the  extremely  viscid,  tenacious  muens  explain  well  the  hindrance 
to  inspiration  and  expiration  and  also  the  quality  of  the  rales.  An  oedema 
of  the  angio- neurotic  type  has  been  described  in  the  hands  and  arms  in 
asthma  (J.  S.  Billings,  Jr.). 

Some  general  facts  with  reference  to  etiology  may  be  mentioned.  The 
affection  sometimes  runs  in  families,  particularly  those  with  irritable  and 
unstable  nervous  systems.  The  attack  may  be  associated  with  neuralgia 
or,  as  Salter  mentions,  even  alternate  with  epilepsy.  Men  are  more  fre- 
quently affected  than  women.  The  disease  often  begins  in  childhood  and 
sometimes  lasts  until  old  age.  It  may  follow  an  attack  of  whooping-cough. 
One  of  its  most  striking  peculiarities  is  the  bizarre  and  extraordinary  variety 
of  circumstances  which  at  times  induce  a  paroxysm.  Among  these  local 
conditions  climate  or  atmosphere  are  most  important.  A  person  may  be 
free  in  the  city  and  invariably  suffer  from  an  attack  when  he  goes  into  the 
country,  or  into  one  special  part  of  the  country.  Such  cases  are  by  no 
means  uncommon.  Breathing  the  air  of  a  particular  room  or  a  dusty  at- 
mosphere may  bring  on  an  attack.  Odors,  particularly  of  flowers  and  of 
hay,  or  emanations  from  animals,  as  the  horse,  dog,  or  eat,  may  at  once  cause 
an  outbreak.  Fright  or  violent  emotion  of  any  sort  may  bring  on  a  parox- 
ysm. Uterine  and  ovarian  troubles  were  formerly  thought  to  induce  at- 
tacks and  may  do  so  in  rare  instances.  Diet,  too,  has  an  important  influ- 
ence, and  in  persons  subject  to  the  disease  severe  paroxysms  may  be  induced 
by  overloading  the  stomach,  or  by  taking  certain  articles  of  food.  Chronic 
cases,  in  which  the  attacks  recur  year  after  year,  gradually  become  asso- 
ciated with  emphysema,  and  every  fresh  "  cold  "  induces  a  paroxysm.  And 
lastly,  many  cases  of  bronchia!  asthma  are  associated  with  affections  of  the 
nose,  particularly  with  hypertrophic  rhinitis  and  nasal  polypi.  According 
to  some  specialists  of  large  experience,  all  cases  of  bronchial  asthma  have 
Fome  affection  of  the  upper  air-passages,  but  I  am  convinced  from  personal 
obser^-ation  that  this  is  erroneous.  Still  physicians  must  acknowledge  the 
debt  which  we  owe  to  Voltolini,  Hack,  Daly,  Boe,  and  others  who  have 
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shown  the  close  connection  which  existB  between  affections  of  the  naso- 
pharynx and  many  cases  of  bronchial  asthma. 

Briefly  stated  then,  bronchial  asthma  is  a  neurotic  affection,  character- 
ized by  hypenemia  and  turgescenee  of  the  mucosa  of  the  smaller  bronchial 
tubes  and  a  peculiar  exudate  of  mucin.  The  attacks  may  be  due  to  direct 
irritation  of  the  bronchial  mucosa  or  may  be  induced  reflesly,  by  irritation 
of  the  nasal  mucosa,  and  indirectly,  too,  by  reflex  influences,  from  stomach, 
intestines,  or  genital  organs. 

Symptoms. — Premonitory  seneations  precede  some  attacks,  such  as 
chilly  feelings,  a  sense  of  tightness  in  the  chest,  flatulence,  the  passage  of  a 
large  quantity  of  urine,  or  great  depression  of  spirits.  Nocturnal  attacks 
are  common.  After  a  few  hours'  sleep,  the  patient  is  aroused  with  a  dis- 
tressing sense  of  want  of  breath  and  a  feeling  of  great  oppression  in  the 
chest.  Soon  the  respiratory  efforts  become  violent,  all  the  accessory  mus- 
cles are  brought  into  play,  and  in  a  few  mimites  the  patient  is  in  a  paroxysm 
of  the  most  intense  dyspncea.  The  face  is  pale,  the  expression  anxious, 
speech  is  impossible,  and  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  inspiratory  efforts 
very  little  air  enters  the  lungs.  Expiration  is  prolonged  and  also  wheezy. 
The  number  of  respirations,  however,  is  not  much  increased.  The  asth- 
matic fit  may  last  from  a  few  minutes  to  several  hours.  When  severe,  the 
signs  of  defective  aeration  soon  appear,  the  face  becomes  bedewed  with 
sweat,  the  pulse  is  small  and  quick,  the  extremities  get  cold,  and  just  as 
the  patient  seems  to  be  at  his  worst,  the  breathing  begins  to  get  easier,  and 
often  with  a  paroxysm  of  coughing  relief  is  obtained  and  he  sinks  ex- 
hausted to  sleep.  The  relief  may  be  but  temporary  and  a  second  attack 
may  soon  come  on.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  even  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  asthmatic  fits  the  respiration  is  somewhat  embarrassed.  The 
cough  is  at  first  very  tight  and  dry  and  the  expectoration  is  tenacious.  Em- 
physema of  the  neck  may  occur  during  the  violent  coughing  spells. 

The  physical  signs  during  an  attack  are  very  characteristic.  On  in- 
spection the  thorax  looks  enlarged,  barrel -shaped,  and  is  fixed,  the  amount 
of  expansion  being  altogether  disproportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the  in- 
spiratory movements.  The  diaphragm  is  lowered  and  moves  but  slightly. 
Inspiration  is  short  and  quick,  expiration  prolonged.  Percussion  may  not 
reveal  any  special  difference,  but  there  is  sometimes  marked  hyperreso- 
nance,  particularly  in  cases  which  have  had  repeated  attacks. 

On  auscultation,  with  inspiration  and  expiration,  there  are  innumer- 
able sibilant  and  sonorous  rales  of  all  varieties,  piping  and  high-pitched, 
low-pitched  and  grave.    Later  in  the  attack  there  are  moist  rales. 

The  sputum  in  bronchial  asthma  is  quite  distinctive,  unlike  that  which 
occurs  in  any  other  affection.  Early  in  the  attack  it  is  brought  up  with 
great  difficulty  and  is  in  the  form  of  rounded  gelatinous  masses,  the  so- 
called  "  perhs  "  of  Laennec.  Though  ball-like,  they  can  he  unfolded  and 
really  represent  moulds  in  mucus  of  the  smaller  tubes.  The  entire  expec- 
toration may  be  made  up  of  these  somewhat  translucent-looking  pellets, 
floating  in  a  small  quantity  of  thin  mucus.  Some  of  them  are  opaque. 
Oflen  with  a  naked  eye  a  twisted  spiral  character  can  be  seen,  particularly 
if  the  sputum  is  spread  on  a  glass  with  a  black  background.     Microscopic- 
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ally,  many  of  these  pellets  have  a  Bpiral  structure,  which  renders  them 
among  the  most  remarkable  bodies  met  with  in  sputum.  It  is  not  a  little 
curious  that  they  should  have  been  practically  overlooked  until  described  a 
few  years  ago  by  Curschmann.  Under  the  microscope  the  spirals  are  of 
two  forms.  In  one  there  is  simply  a  twisted,  spirally  arranged  mucin,  in 
which  are  entangled  leucocytes,  the  majority  of  which  are  eosinophiles. 
The  twist  may  be  loose  or  tight.  The  second  form  is  much  more  peculiar. 
In  the  centre  of  a  tightly  coiled  skein  of  mucin  fibrils  with  a  few  scattered 
cells  is  a  filament  of  extraordinary  cleame^  and  translucency,  probably 
composed  of  transformed  mucin.  As  Curschmann  suggests,  these  spiiala 
are  doubtless  formed  in  the  finer  bronchioles  and  constitute  the  product 
of  an  acute  bronchiolitis.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  their  spiral  nature.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  observations  upon  the  course  of  the  currents  produced 
by  the  ciliated  epithelium  in  the  bronchi,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  their 
action  may  be  rotatory,  in  which  ease,  particularly  when  combined  with 
spasm  of  the  bronchial  muscles,  it  is  possible  to  conceive  that  the  mucus 
formed  in  the  tube  might  be  compelled  to  assume  a  spiral  form.  Within 
two  or  three  days  the  sputum  changes  entirely  in  character;  it  becomes 
muco-purulent  and  Curaehmann's  spirals  are  no  longer  to  be  found.  They 
occur  in  all  instances  of  true  bronchial  asthma  in  the  early  period  of  the 
attack.  I  have  never  seen  the  true  spirals  either  in  bronchitis  or  pneu- 
monia. There  are,  in  addition,  in  many  cases,  the  pointed,  octahedral  crys- 
tals described  by  Leyden  and  sometimes  called  asthma  crystals.  They  are 
identical  with  the  crystals  found  in  the  semen  and  in  the  blood  in  leu- 
kaemia. At  one  time  they  were  supposed,  by  their  irritating  character,  to 
induce  the  parosysms.  Eosinophiles  in  the  blood  are  enormously  increased 
in  asthma — to  25  or  35  per  cent  of  the  leucocytes,  or  even  to  53.6  per  cent 
in  one  case  {J.  S.  Billings,  Jr.). 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  very  variable.  In  s&vere  attacks  the  par- 
oxysms recur  for  three  or  four  nights  or  even  more,  and  in  the  intervals 
and  during  the  day  there  may  be  wheezing  and  cough.  Early  in  the  disease 
the  patient  may  be  free  in  the  morning,  without  cough  or  much  distress^ 
and  the  attacks  may  appear  at  first  to  be  of  a  purely  nervous  character.  In 
the  long-standing  cases  emphysema  almost  invariably  develops,  and  while 
the  pure  asthmatic  fits  diminish  in  frequency  the  chronic  bronchitis  and 
shortness  of  breath  become  aggravat«d. 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  true  asthma.  Death 
during  the  attack  is  unknown.  In  long-standing  cases  the  lesions  are  those 
of  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema. 

Troatment. — The  asthmatic  attack  usually  demands  immediate  and 
prompt  treatment,  and  remedies  should  be  administered  which  experience 
has  shown  are  capable  of  relieving  the  condition  of  the  bronchial  mucosa. 
A  few  whiffs  of  chloroform  will  produce  prompt  though  temporary  relaxa- 
tion. In  a  child  with  very  severe  attacks,  resisting  all  the  usual  remedies, 
the  treatment  by  chloroform  gave  immediate  and  finally  permanent  relief. 
Hypodermic  injections  of  pilocarpin  (gr.  \)  will  sometimes  relax  the  mu- 
cosa in  the  profuse  sweating.  Perles  of  nitrite  of  amy!  may  be  broken 
on  the  handkerchief  or  from  two  to  five  drops  of  the  solution  may  be  placed 
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upoD  cottoD-wool  and  inhaled.  Strong  Etimulants  given  hot  or  a  dose  of 
spirits  of  chloroform  in  hot  whisky  will  sometimes  induce  relaxation.  More 
permanent  relief  is  given  by  the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia  oi  of 
morphia  and  cocaine  combined.  In  obstinate  and  repeatedly  recnrring 
attacks  this  has  proved  a  vei^  satisfactory  plan.  The  sedative  antispas- 
modics, such  as  belladonna,  henbane,  sttamoninm,  and  lobelia,  may  be ' 
given  in  solution  or  used  In  the  form  of  cigarettes.  Nearly  all  the  popular 
remedies  either  in  this  form  or  in  pastilles  contain  some  plant  of  the  order 
solanacecE,  with  nitrate  or  chlorate  of  potash.  Excellent  cigarettes  are  now 
manufactured  and  asthmatics  try  various  sorts,  since  one  form  benefits  one 
patient,  another  form  another  patient.  Nitre  paper  made  with  a  strong 
solution  of  nitrate  of  potash  is  very  serviceable.  Filling  the  room  with  the 
fumes  of  this  paper  prior  to  retiring  will  sometimes  ward  off  a  nocturnal 
attack.  I  have  known  several  patients  to  whom  tobacco  smoke  inhaled  was 
quite  as  potent  as  the  prepared  cigarettes. 

The  use  of  compressed  air  in  the  pneumatic  cabinet  is  very  beneficial; 
oxygen  inhalations  may  also  be  tried.  In  preventing  the  recurrence  of 
the  attacks  there  is  no  remedy  so  useful  as  iodide  of  potassium,  which  some- 
times acts  like  a  specific.  From  10  to  30  grains  three  times  a  day  is  usu- 
ally sufficient. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  diet  of  asthmatic  patients. 
A  rule  which  experience  generally  compels  them  to  make  is  to  take  the 
heavy  meals  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  and  not  retire  to  bed  before  gas- 
tric digestion  is  completed.  As  the  attacks  are  often  induced  by  flatu- 
lency, the  carbohydrates  should  be  restricted.  Coffee  is  a  more  suitable 
drink  than  tea.  In  respect  to  climate  it  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  rules 
for  asthmatics.  The  patients  are  often  much  better  in  the  city  than  in 
the  country.  The  high  and  dry  altitudes  are  certainly  more  beneficial  than 
the  sea-shore;  but  in^rotracted  cases,  with  emphysema  as  a  secondary  com- 
plication, the  rarefied  air  of  high  altitudes  is  not  advantageous.  In  young 
persons  I  have  known  a  residence  for  six  months  in  Florida  or  southern 
California  to  be  followed  by  prolonged  freedom  from  attacks. 


V.    FIBRINOUS   BRONCHITIS. 

Seflnition. — An  acute  or  chronic  affection,  characterized  by  the  for- 
mation in  certain  of  the  bronchial  tubes  of  fibrinous  casts,  which  are  ex- 
pelled in  paroxysms  of  dyspncea  and  cough. 

In  several  diseases  fibrinous  moulds  of  the  bronchi  are  formed,  as  in 
diphtheria  (with  extension  into  the  trachea  and  bronchi),  in  pneumonia, 
and  occasionally  in  phthisis — conditions  which,  however,  have  nothing  to 
do  with  true  fibrinous  bronchitis.  These  casts  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  blood-casts  which  occur  occasionally  in  hemoptysis. 

Olinical  Seeorlption. — Bettman,  in  reporting  a  case  which  occurred 
in  Prof.  Whitridge  Williams's  obstetrical  clinic  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital, has  analy:<ed  all  the  cases  from  the  literature  since  1869,  grouping 
them  into  different  classes.    The  first  and  most  important  ia  t^ronic  tdi- 
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opathic  fibrinous  hronckitis.  It  is  a  rare  afFection.  I  have  met  with  only 
3  casea.  Of  37  cases,  16  were  in  males.  It  is  most  common  at  the  middle 
period  of  life.  The  attacks  may  occur  at  definite  intervals  for  months  or 
years.  The  form  and  size  of  the  casts  may  be  identical  at  each  attack  as 
though  each  time  precisely  the  same  bronchial  area  was  involved.  The 
expectoration  of  the  casts  is  associated  with  paroxysms  of  dyspncea  and 
coughing,  which  occur  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals.  Fever  and  haemop- 
tysis may  be  present  during  the  attack.  Physical  signs  usually  indicate 
ttie  portion  of  the  lung  affected,  as  there  are  suppressed  breath  sounds  and 
numerous  r&lee  on  coughing.  A  very  dry  rile,  called  the  "  bruit  de  dra- 
peau,"  has  heea  described,  caused  by  the  vibration  of  a  loosened  portion 
of  the  cast. 

In  five  cases  there  were  skin  lesions.  Tuberculosis  is  sometimes  pres- 
ent. Death  occurred  in  only  one  case  of  the  series.  The  casts  are  usually 
rolled  up  and  mixed  with  mucus  and  blood.  When  unrolled  they  are  large 
white  branching  structures.  The  main  stem  may  be  as  thick  as  the  little 
finger.  From  the  consistency  and  appearance  they  have  been  described 
as  fibrinous,  but  they  consist  mainly  of  mucin.  On  cross-section  they  show 
a  concentrically  stratified  structure,  with  leucocytes  and  alveolar  epithe- 
lium. Leyden's  crystals  and  Curschmann's  spirals  are  sometimes  found, 
and  in  Bettman's  case  there  were  protozoan-like  bodies. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  acute  form,  of  which  Bettman  has  col- 
lected 15  cases.  It  comes  on  most  frequently  during  some  fever,  as  typhoid, 
pneumonia,  or  the  eruptive  fevers.  After  a  preliminary  bronchitis  the 
dyspnoea  increaaes,  and  then  the  casts  are  coughed  up.  Chills  and  fever 
have  been  present.  Four  of  the  15  cases  proved  fatal,  and  the  casts  were 
found  in  situ.  It  is  much  more  serious  than  the  chronic  form.  There  may 
be  caste  expectorated  which  have  not  the  arborescent  structure  of  the  trne 
fibrinous  moulds,  but  which  come  from  a  single  tube  or  its  bifurcation. 
Sometimes  they  are  very  small  and  "  tail  off "  into  true  Curschmann's 
spirals.  I  had  two  interesting  cases  of  this  sort  during  the  session  of 
1900-'01,  both  in  connection  with  chronic  bronchitis.  Fibrinous  casts 
are  expectorated  in  connection  with  chronic  heart  disease  (10  eases)  and  in 
pulmonary  tuljcrculosis  (14  cases),  in  the  latter  disease  usually  late  in  the 
course  and  of  unfavorable  omen.  In  the  albuminous  expectoration  follow- 
ing tapping  of  a  pleural  exudate  fibrinous  easts  have  been  coughed  up. 

In  hiemoptysis  blood-casts  may  be  expectorated,  and  they  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  casts  of  true  fibrinous  bronchitis  which  may  be 
coughed  up  in  an  attack  of  hB^moptysie. 

In  pneumonia  small  fibrinous  plugs  are  not  uncommon  in  the  sputa, 
and  in  a  few  rare  instances  quite  large  moulds  of  the  tubes  may  be 
coughed  up. 

The  mycelium  of  the  aspergillus  fumigatus  may  form  membranous  casts 
in  the  bronchi.  I  reported  an  instance  of  the  kind  in  which  a  small  partial 
mould  of  this  kind  was  expectorated,  and  there  is  on  record  a  case  in  which 
for  long  periods  membranes  composed  of  this  fungus  were  coughed  up  in 
attacks  of  dyspnoea. 

The  pathology  of  the  disease  is  obscure.  The  membrane  is  identical 
with  that  to  which  the  term  croupous  is  applied,  and  the  obscurity  relates 
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not  SO  much  to  the  mechanism  of  the  prodnction,  which  is  probablj  the 
same  as  in  other  mucoue  surfaces,  as  to  the  curious  limitation  of  the  affec- 
tion to  certain  bronchial  territories  and  in  the  chronic  form  the  remarlc- 
able  recurrence  at  stated  or  irregrdar  intervals  throughout  a  period  of  many 
years. 

In  the  fatal  cases  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  may  be  found  in- 
jected or  pale.  In  Biermei's  case  the  epithelial  lining  was  intact  beneath 
the  cast,  bnt  in  that  of  £retschy  the  bronchi  were  denuded  of  their  epi- 
thelium. Emphysema  is  almost  invariably  present.  Evidences  of  recent 
or  antecedent  pleurisyare  Bometimes  found.  Model,  in  an  article  publi^ed 
from  B&umler^s  clinic,  states  that  tuberculosis  was  present  in  10  out  of 
21  autopsies. 

In  the  acute  cases  the  treatment  should  be  that  of  ordinary  acate  bron- 
chitis. We  know  of  nothing  which  can  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  at- 
tacks in  the  chronic  form.  In  the  uncomplicated  cases  there  is  rarely  any 
danger  during  the  paroxysni,  even  though  the  symptoms  may  be  most  dis- 
tressing and  the  dyspncea  and  cough  very  severe.  Inhalations  of  ether, 
steam,  or  atomized  lime-water  aid  in  the  separation  of  the  membranes. 
Waldenberg  employed  the  last  remedy  with  success  in  one  case.  Ewart 
recommends  intratracheal  injections  of  olive  oU.  Pilocarpine  might  be 
useful,  as  in  some  instances  it  increases  the  bronchial  secretion.  The  em- 
ployment of  emetics  may  be  necessary,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  effective 
in  promoting  the  removal  of  the  casts. 


rV".  DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNGS. 
I.   CIRCULATORY   DISTURBANCES   IN   THE   LUNGS. 

Gongestloil. — There  are  two  forms  of  congestion  of  the  lungs — active  and 
passive. 

(1)  Active  Congestion  of  tke  Lungs. — Much  doubt  and  confusion  still 
exist  on  this  subject.  French  writers,  following  Woillez,  regard  it  as  an 
independent  primary  affection  {maladie  de  Woilhz),  and  in  their  diction- 
eriee  and  t«xt-books  allot  much  space  to  it.  English  and  American  au- 
thors more  correctly  regard  it  as  a  symptomatic  affection.  Active  fluxion 
to  the  lungs  occurs  with  increased  action  of  the  heart,  and  when  very  hot 
air  or  irritating  substances  are  inhaled.  In  diseases  which  interfere  locally 
with  the  circulation  the  capillaries  in  the  adjacent  unaffected  ■portions  may 
be  greatly  distended.  The  importance,  however,  of  this  collateral  fluxion, 
as  it  is  called,  is  probably  exaggerated.  In  a  whole  series  of  pulmonary  affec- 
tions there  is  this  associated  congestion — ^in  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  -  pleu- 
risy, and  tuberculosis. 

The  symptoms  of  active  congestion  of  the  lungs  are  by  no  means  defl- 
rite.  The  description  given  by  Woillez  and  by  other  French  writers  is  of 
an  affection  which  is  difficult  to  recognize  from  anomalous  or  larval  forms 
of  pneumonia.  The  chief  symptoms  described  are  initial  chill,  pain  in  the 
side,  dyspncea,  moderate  cough,  and  temperature  from  101°  to  103°.  The 
physical  signs  are  defective  resonance,  feeble  breathing,  sometimes  bronchial 
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in  character,  aod  fine  rales.  A  majority  of  clinical  physicians  would  un- 
doubtedly class  such  cases  under  inflammation  of  the  lung.  In  many  epi- 
demics the  abnormal  and  larval  forme  are  specially  prevalent.  This  is  no 
doubt  the  condition  to  which  Porcher,  of  Charleeton,  called  attention  a  short 
time  ago  as  a  "  hitherto  undescribed  affection  of  the  lungs." 

The  occurrence  of  an  intense  and  rapidly  fatal  congeetion  of  the  lung, 
following  extreme  heat  or  cold  or  sometimes  violent  exertion,  is  recognized 
by  aome  authors.  Senforth,  the  oarsman,  is  said  to  have  died  from  this 
cause  during  the  race  at  Halifax.  Leuf  has  described  cases  in  which,  in 
association  with  draukenDess,  exposure,  aifd  cold,  death  occurred  suddenly, 
or  within  twenty-four  hours,  the  only  lesion  found  being  an  extreme,  almost 
hemorrhagic,  congestion  of  the  lungs.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  in 
these  cases  death  really  occurs  from  pulmonary  congestion  in  the  absence 
of  specific  statements  with  reference  to  the  coronary  arteries.  Several 
times  in  sudden  death  from  disease  of  these  vessels  I  have  seen  great  en- 
gorgement of  the  lungs  though  not  the  extreme  grade  mentioned  by  Leuf. 
I  have  no  persona!  knowledge  of  cases  such  as  he  describes. 

(2)  Passive  Congestion. — Two  forms  of  this  may  be  recognized,  the  me- 
chanical and  the  hypostatic. 

(a)  Mechanical  congestion  occurs  whenerer  there  is  an  obstacle  to  the 
return  of  the  blood  to  the  heart.  It  is  a  common  event  in  many  affections 
of  the  left  heart.  The  lungs  are  voluminous,  russet  brown  in  color,  cut- 
ting and  tearing  with  great  resistance.  On  section  they  show  at  first  a 
brownish-red  tinge,  and  then  the  cut  surface,  exposed  to  the  air,  becomes 
rapidly  of  a  vivid  red  color  from  oxidation  of  the  ahundant  hemoglobin. 
This  is  the  condition  known  ae  hroten  induration  of  the  lung.  Histologic- 
ally it  is  characterized  by  (a)  great  distention  of  the  alveolar  capillaries; 
(j8)  increase  in  the  connective- tissue  elements  of  the  lung;  (y)  the  pres- 
ence in  the  alveolar  walls  of  many  cells  containing  altered  blood -pigment; 
(8)  in  the  alveoli  numerous  epithelial  cells  containing  blood-pigment  in  all 
stages  of  alteration,  which  are  also  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  sputum. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  thia  mechanical  hypenemia  of  the  lung 
results  from  pressure  by  tumors.  So  long  ss  compensation  is  maintained 
the  mechanical  congestion  of  the  lung  in  heart-diseaBe  does  not  produce  any 
symptoms,  but  with  enfeebled  heart  action  the  engorgement  becomes  marked 
and  there  are  dyepncea,  cough,  and  expectoration,  with  the  characteristic 
alveolar  cells, 

(J)  Hypostatic  congestion.  In  fevers  and  adynamic  states  generally,  it 
is  very  common  to  find  the  bases  of  the  lungs  deeply  congested,  a  condition 
induced  partly  by  the  effect  of  gravity,  the  patient  lying  recumbent  in  one 
posture  for  a  long  time,  but  chiefly  by  weakened  heart  action.  That  it  is 
not  an  effect  of  gravity  alone  is  shown  by  the  fsct  that  a  healthy  person 
may  remain  in  bed  an  indefinite  time  without  its  occurrence.  The  term 
hypostatic  congestion  is  applied  to  it.  The  posterior  parts  of  the  lung  are 
dark  in  color  and  engorged  with  blood  and  serum;  in  some  instances  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  alveoli  no  longer  contain  air  and  portions  of  the  lung 
sink  in  water.  The  term  splenizaiion  and  hypostatic  pneumonia  have  been 
giTec  to  these  advanced  grades.     It  is  a  common  affection  in  protracted 
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cases  of  typhoid  fever  and  in  long  debilitatisg  iUneasee.  In  ascites,  meteor- 
ism,  and  abdominal  tumoFB  the  bases  of  the  lungs  may  be  compressed  and 
congested.  In  this  connection  must  be  mentioned  the  form  of  passive  con- 
gestion met  with  in  injury  to,  and  organic  disease  of,  the  brain.  In  cere- 
bral apoplexy  the  bases  of  the  lungs  are  deeply  engorged,  not  quite  airless, 
but  heavy,  and  on  section  drip  with  blood  and  serum.  I  have  twice  seen 
this  condition  in  an  extreme  grade  throughout  the  lungs  in  death  from  mor- 
phia poisoning.  In  some  instances  the  lung  tissue  has  a  blacldah,  gelati- 
nous, infiltrated  appearance,  almost  like  diffuse  pulmonary  apoplesy.  Occa- 
sionally this  coDgeetioD  is  mdit  marked  in,  and  even  confined  to,  the 
hemiplegic  side.  In  prolonged  coma  the  hypostatic  congestion  may  be 
associated  with  patches  of  consolidation,  due  to  the  aspiration  of  portions 
of  food  into  the  air-passages. 

The  symptoms  of  hypostatic  congestion  are  not  at  all  characteristic, 
and  the  condition  has  to  be  sought  for  by  careful  examination  of  the  bases 
of  the  lungs,  when  slight  dulness,  feeble,  sometimes  blowing,  breathing  and 
liquid  rales  can  be  detected. 

The  treatment  of  congestion  of  the  lungs  is  usually  that  of  the  condi* 
tioD  with  which  it  is  associat«d.  In  the  intense  pulmonary  engorgement, 
which  may  possibly  occur  primarily,  and  which  is  met  with  in  heart-disease 
and  emphysema,  free  bleeding  should  be  practised.  From  20  to  30  ounces 
of  blood  should  be  taken  from  the  arm,  and  if  the  blood  does  not  flow 
freely  and  tlie  condition  of  the  patient  is  desperate,  aspiration  of  the  right 
auricle  may  be  performed, 

(£deina.^In  all  forms  of  intense  congestion  of  the  lungs  there  is  a 
transudation  of  serum  from  the  engorged  capillaries  chiefly  into  the  air- 
cells,  but  also  into  the  alveolar  walls.  N'ot  only  is  it  very  frequent  in  con- 
gestion, but  also  with  inflammation,  with  new  growths,  infarcts,  and  tuber- 
cles. When  limited  to  the  neighborhood  of  an  affected  part,  the  name 
collateral  (edema  is  sometimes  applied  to  it.  General  oedema  occurs  under 
conditions  very  similar  to  those  met  with  in  congestion.  It  is  very  often, 
no  doubt,  a  terminal  event,  occurring  with  the  death  agony.  It  is  seen  in 
typical  form  in  the  cachexias,  in  death  from  aniemia,  also  in  chronic  Bright's 
disease,  disease  of  the  heart,  and  cerebral  affections. 

The  cedematous  lung  is  hea^'y,  looks  watery,  pits  on  pressure,  and  from 
the  cut  surface  a  large  quantity  of  clear  and,  in  cases  of  congestion,  bloody 
eenim  flows  freely;  the  tissue  may  even  have  a  gelatinous,  infiltrated  ap- 
pearance. The  condition  is  much  more  common  at  the  bases,  but  it  may 
exist  throughout  the  entire  lung.  The  pathology  of  pulmonary  oedema  is 
not  always  clear.  Two  factors  usually  prevail  in  extreme  cases — increased 
tension  within  the  pulmonary  system  and  a  diluted  blood  plasma.  The 
increased  tension  alone  is  not  capable  of  producing  it.  The  experiments 
of  Welch  seem  to  indicate  that  the  essential  factor  lies  in  a  disproportion- 
ate weakness  of  the  left  ventricle,  so  that  the  blood  accumulates  in  the 
hinp  capillaries  until  transudation  occurs,  a  view  which  satisfactorily  ex- 
plaini:  certain  cases,  particularly  the  terminal  cedemas. 

The  symptoms  of  oedema  of  the  lungs  are  often  only  an  aggravation  of 
those  already  existing,  and  are  due  to  the  primary  disease,  whether  car- 
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diac,  renal,  or  general.  There  are  uBually  inoreafling  dyspnoea  and  congh, 
and  on  examination  there  may  be  defective  resonance  and  large  liquid  ralea 
at  the  bases.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  oedema  comes  on  with  great 
suddenness,  and  in  chronic  Bright's  disease  it  may  prove  rapidly  fatal. 

In  the  cases  of  so-called  infiammatory  cedema  fever  ia  always  present, 
and  there  are  often  signs,  more  oi  less  marked,  of  pneumonia. 

The  treatment  of  adema  of  the  lung  is  practically  that  of  the  condi- 
tions with  which  it  ie  associated.  In  the  acute  cases  active  catharsis,  and, 
if  there  is  cyanosis,  free  venesection  should  be  resorted  to, 

Pnlmonary  HamorrlugQ. — This  occurs  in  two  fonns — broncho-pul- 
monary hamorrhage,  sometimes  called  bronchorrhagia,  in  which  the  blood 
is  poured  out  Into  the  bronchi  and  is  expectorated,  and  pulmonary  apo- 
plexy or  pneumorrhagia,  in  which  the  htemorrhage  takes  place  into  the 
air-cells  and  the  lung  tissue. 

1.  Broncho-pulmonary  Hamorrhage;  HtEmopfyaia. — Spitting  of  blood, 
to  which  the  term  hemoptysis  should  be  restricted,  results  from  a  variety 
of  conditions,  among  which  the  following  are  the  most  important:  (a)  In 
young  healthy  persona  hiemoptyeis  may  occur  without  warning,  and  after 
continuing  for  a  few  days  disappear  and  leave  no  ill  traces.  There  may 
be  at  the  time  of  the  attack  no  physical  signs  indicating  pulmonary  disease. 
In  such  cases  good  health  may  be  preserved  for  years  and  no  further 
trouble  occur.  These  cases  are  not  veiy  uncommon.  In  Ware's  impor- 
tant contribution  to  this  subject,*  of  386  cases  of  hsemoptysis  noted  in 
private  practice  62  recovered  and  pulmonary  disease  did  not  subsequently 
develop  in  them.  I  know  -three  professional  men  who  bad  hemoptysis  as 
students,  and  who  now,  at  periods  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  subse- 
quently, remain  in  perfect  health.  (&)  Htemoptysia  in  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis, which  is  considered  in  pages  302-304.  (c)  In  connection  with  cer- 
tain diseases  of  the  lung,  as  pneumonia  (in  the  initial  stage)  and  cancer, 
occasionally  in  gangrene,  abscess,  and  bronchiectasis,  hemoptysis  occurs. 
((f)  Hemoptysis  is  met  with  in  many  heart  affections,  particularly  mitral 
lesions.  It  may  be  profuse  and  recur  at  intervals  for  years,  (e)  In  ulcera- 
tive affections  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  or  bronchi.  Sometimes  the  hemor- 
rhage is  profuse  and  rapidly  fatal,  as  when  an  ulcer  erodes  a  large  branch 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  an  accident  which  I  have  known  to  happen  in 
a  case  of  chronic  bronchitis  with  emphysema,  (f)  Aneurism  is  an  occa- 
sional cause  of  hemoptysis.  It  may  be  sudden  and  rapidly  fatal  when  the 
sac  bursts  into  the  air-passagea.  Slight  bleeding  may  continue  for  weeks  or 
even  longer,  due  to  pressure  on  the  mucous  membrane  or  erosion  of  the  lung; 
or  in  some  cases  the  sac  "  weeps "  through  the  exposed  lamince  of  fibrin. 
{g)  Vicarious  hemorrhage,  which  occurs  in  rare  instances  in  cases  of  inter- 
rupted menstruation.  The  instances  are  well  authenticated.  Flint  men- 
tions a  case  which  he  had  had  under  observation  for  four  years,  and  Hip- 
pocrates refers  to  it  in  the  aphoriem,  "  Hemoptysis  in  a  woman  is  removed 
by  an  eruption  of  the  menses."  Periodical  hemoptysis  has  also  been  met 
with  after  the  removal  of  both  ovaries.     Even  fatal  hemorrhage  has  oc- 

*  Un  Hnmoptjriiii  u  a  STmptoni,  b;  Jobo  Wore,  M.D. 
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curred  from  the  lung  during  menetruation  when  no  lesioD  was  found  to 
acount  for  it.  (h)  There  ie  a  form  of  recurring  hiemoptysls  in  ariiiritic 
subjects  to  which  Sir  Andrev  Clark  has  csUed  special  attention  and  which 
also  is  described  bj  French  writers.  The  cases  occur  in  persons  over  fifty 
years  of  age  who  usually  present  signs  of  the  arthritic  diathesis.  It  rarely 
leads  to  fatal  issue  and  subsides  without  inducing  pulmonary  changes,  (i) 
Hemoptysis  recurs  sometimes  in  malignant  ferers  and  in  purpura  hiemor- 
rhagica.  Lastly,  there  is  endemic  hsmoptysis,  due  to  the  Dislomum  wesUr- 
manni  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  an  aSection  which  is  confined  to  parts  of 
China  and  Japan. 

Symptomfl. — Haemoptysis  sets  in  as  a  rule  suddenly.  Often  with- 
out warning  the  patient  experiences  a  warm,  saltish  taste  as  the  mouth 
fills  with  blood.  Coughing  is  usually  induced.  There  may  be  only  an 
ounce  or  so  brought  up  before  the  hiemorrhage  stopSj  or  the  bleeding  may 
continue  for  days,  the  patient  bringing  up  small  quantities.  In  other  in- 
stances, particularly  when  a  large  veesel  is  eroded  or  an  eneuriam  bursts, 
the  amount  is  lai^e,  and  the  patient  after  a  few  attempts  at  coughing  shows 
signs  of  suffocation  and  death  is  produced  by  inundation  of  the  bronchial 
system.  Fatal  heemorrhage  may  even  occur  into  a  large  cavity  in  a  patient 
debilitated  by  phthisis  without  the  production  of  hfemoptysis.  I  dissected 
a  case  of  this  kind  at  the  Philadelphia  Sospital.  The  blood  from  the  lungs 
generally  has  characters  which  render  it  readily  distinguishable  from  the 
blood  which  is  vomited.  It  is  alkaline  in  reaction,  frothy,  and  mixed  with 
mucus,  and  when  coagulation  occurs  air-bubbles  are  present  in  the  clot. 
Blood-moulds  of  the  smaller  bronchi  are  sometimes  seen.  Patients  can 
usually  tell  whether  the  blood  has  been  brought  up  by  coughing  or  hy 
vomiting,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  history  gives  important  indica- 
tions. In  paroxysmal  heemoptysis  connected  with  menstrual  disturbances 
the  practitioner  should  see  that  the  blood  is  actually  coughed  up,  since  de- 
ception may  be  practised.  The  spurious  hiemoptysis  of  hysteria  is  consid- 
ered with  that  disease.  N'aturally,  the  patient  is  at  first  alarmed  at  the 
occurrence  of  bleeding,  but,  unless  very  profuse,  as  when  due  to  rupture 
of  an  aortic  aneurism  in  a  pulmonary  cavity,  the  danger  is  rarely  immedi- 
ate. The  attack*,  however,  are  apt  to  recur  for  a  few  days  and  the  sputa 
may  remain  blood-tinged  for  a  longer  period.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  the  bEemorrhage  ceases  spontaneously.  It  should  he  remembered 
that  some  of  the  blood  may  be  swallowed  and  produce  vomiting,  and, 
after  a  day  or  two,  the  stools  may  be  dark  in  color.  It  is  not  well  during 
an  attack  of  hiemoptysis  to  examine  the  chest.  It  was  formerly  thought 
that  hsemorrhage  exercised  a  prejudicial  effect  and  excited  inSanunation 
of  the  lungs,  but  this  is  not  often  the  case. 

(2)  Pulmonary  Apoplexy;  Hamorrhagic  Infarct. — In  this  condition 
the  blood  is  effused  into  the  air-cells  and  interstitial  tissue.  It  is  rarely 
indeed  diffuse,  the  parenchyma  being  broken,  as  is  the  brain  tissue  in 
cerebral  apoplexy.  Sometimes,  in  disease  of  the  brain,  in  septic  condi- 
tions, and  in  the  malignant  forms  of  fevers,  the  lung  tissue  ia  uniformly 
infiltrated  with  blood  and  has,  on  section,  a  black,  gelatinous  appearance. 

As  a  rule,  the  htemorrhage  is  limited  and  results  from  the  blocking  of 
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a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  either  by  a  thrombus  or  an  embolus. 
The  condition  ia  most  common  in  chronic  heart-disease.  Although  the 
pulmonary  arteries  are  terminal  ones,  blocking  is  not  always  followed  by 
infarction;  partly  because  the  wide  capillaries  furnish  sufficient  anasto- 
mosia,  and  partly  because  the  bronchial  vessels  may  keep  up  the  circula- 
tion. The  infarctions  aie  chiefly  at  the  periphery  of  the  lung,  usually 
wedge-shaped,  with  the  base  of  the  wedge  toward  the  surface.  When  re- 
cent, they  are  dark  in  color,  hard  and  firm,  and  look  on  section  like  an 
ordinary  blood-clot.  Gradual  changes  go  on,  and  the  color  becomes  a 
reddish  brown.  The  pleura  over  an  infarct  is  ueuelly  inflamed.  A  mi- 
croscopical section  ehows  the  air-cells  to  be  distended  with  red  blood-cor- 
puscles, which  may  also  be  in  the  alveolar  walls.  The  infarcts  are  usually 
multiple  and  vary  in  size  from  a  walnut  to  an  orange.  Very  large  ones 
may  involve  the  greater  part  of  a  lobe.  In  the  artery  passing  to  the 
affected  territory  a  thrombus  or  an  embolus  is  found.  The  globular 
thrombi,  formed  in  the  right  auricular  appendix,  play  an  important  part 
in  the  production  of  heemorrhagic  infarction.  In  many  cases  the  source 
of  the  embolus  cannot  be  discovered,  and  the  infarct  may  have  resulted 
from  thrombosis  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  but,  as  before  mentioned,  it  is 
not  infrequent  to  find  total  obstruction  of  a  large  branch  of  a  pulmonary 
artery  without  hsemorrhage  into  the  corresponding  lung  area.  The  fur- 
ther history  of  an  infarction  is  variable.  It  ie  possible  that  in  some  in- 
stances the  circulation  is  re-established  and  the  blood  removed.  More 
commonly,  if  the  patient  lives,  the  usual  changes  go  on  in  the  extravasated 
blood  and  ultimately  a  pigmented,  puckered,  fibroid  patch  results.  Slough- 
ing may  occur  with  the  formation  of  a  cavity.  Occasionally  gangrene 
results.  In  a  case  at  the  University  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  a  gangrenous 
infarct  ruptured  and  produced  fatal  pneumothorax. 

The  symptoms  of  pulmonary  apoplexy  are  by  no  means  definite.  The 
condition  may  be  suspected  in  chronic  heart-disease  when  hremoptysis 
occurs,  particularly  in  mitral  stenosis,  but  the  bleeding  may  be  due  to  the 
extreme  engorgement.  When  the  infarcts  are  very  large,  and  particularly 
in  the  lower  lobe,  in  which  they  most  commonly  occur,  there  may  be  signs 
of  consoUdation  with  blowing  breathing. 

Treatment  of  Pulmonary  HsBmorrhage.— The  pressure  with- 
in the  pulmonary  artery  is  considerably  less  than  that  in  the  aortic  system. 
The  system  is  under  vaso-motor  control,  but  our  knowledge  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  pressure  in  the  aorta  and  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  under  vary- 
ing conditions,  is  still  very  imperfect  (Bradford).  There  may  be  an  influ- 
ence on  the  systemic  blood-pressure  without  any  on  the  pulmonary,  and  the 
pressure  in  the  one  may  rise  while  it  falls  in  the  other,  or  it  may  rise  and 
fall  in  both  together.  The  researches  of  Erodie  and  Dixon  indicate  that 
drugs  which  raise  the  peripheral  blood-pressure  by  vaso-constriction  in- 
crease the  total  blood  in  the  lung.  In  Andrew's  Harveian  Oration  these 
relatione  are  thoroughly  described,  and  a  statement  is  made,  based  on  Brad- 
ford's experiments,  as  to  the  action  on  the  pulmonary  hi ood-prc insure  of 
many  of  the  drugs  employed  in  hfemoptysle.     Thus  ergot,  the  remedy 
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perhaps  most  commonly  used,  causes  a  distinct  rise  in  the  pulmonary 
mood-preeeure,  while  aconite  produces  a  definite  fall. 

The  anatomical  condition  in  htemoptysis  is  either  hypenemia  of  the 
bronchial  mucosa  (or  of  the  lung  tissue)  or  a  perforated  veeeel.  In  the 
latter  case  the  patient  often  passes  rapidly  beyond  treatment,  though  there 
are  instances  of  the  most  profuse  haemorrhage,  which  must  have  come  from 
a  perforated  artery  or  a  ruptured  aneurism,  in  which  recovery  has  occurred. 
Practically,  for  treatment,  we  should  separate  these  cases,  as  the  remedies 
which  would  be  applicable  in  a  case  of  congested  and  bleeding  mucosa 
would  be  as  much  out  of  place  in  a  ease  of  hsemorrhage  from  ruptured 
aneurism  as  in  a  cut  radial  artery.  When  the  blood  is  brought  up  in  large 
quantities,  it  is  almost  certain  either  that  an  aneurism  has  ruptured  or  a 
vessel  has  been  eroded.  In  the  instances  in  which  the  sputa  are  blood- 
tinged  or  when  the  blood  is  in  smaller  quantities,  bleeding  comes  by 
diapedesis  from  hypert^mic  vessels.  In  such  cases  the  hemorrhage  may  be 
beneficial  in  relieving  the  congested  blood-vessels. 

The  indications  are  to  reduce  the  frequency  of  the  heart-beats  and  to 
lower  the  blood-pressure.  Rest  of  the  body  and  peace  of  the  mind — "  quies, 
seniritas,  silentium"  of  Celsus — should  be  secured.  Turn  the  patient  on 
the  affected  side,  if  known,  as  the  regurgitation  is  less  apt  to  occur  into 
the  bronchi  of  the  sound  lung.  As  Aretteus  remarks,  in  haemoptysis  the 
patient  despairs  from  the  first,  and  needs  to  be  strongly  reassured.  Death 
is  rarely  due  directly  to  hiemoptysie;  patients  die  after,  not  of  it  (S.  West). 
In  the  majority  of  cases  of  mild  hemoptysis  this  is  sufficient.  Even 
when  the  patient  insists  upon  going  about,  the  bleeding  may  stop  spon- 
taneously. The  diet  shoiild  be  light  and  unstimulating.  Alcohol  should 
not  be  used.  The  patient  may,  if  he  wishes,  have  ice  to  suck.  Small 
doses  of  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  may  be  given,  but  unless  the  bleeding 
is  protracted  styptic  and  astringent  medicines  are  not  indicated.  For 
cough,  which  is  always  present  and  disturbing,  opium  should  be  freely 
given,  and  is  of  all  medicines  most  serviceable  in  hemoptysis.  Digitalis 
should  not  be  used,  as  it  raises  the  blood-pressure  in  the  pulmonary  lu-tery. 
Aconite,  as  it  lowers  the  pressure,  may  be  used  when  there  is  mudi  vascu- 
lar excitement.  I^rgot,  tannic  acid,  and  lead,  which  are  so  much  em- 
ployed, have  little  or  no  influence  in  hemoptysis;  ergot  probably  does  harm. 
One  of  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  lowering  the  blood- pressure  is  purga- 
tion, and  when  the  bleeding  is  protracted  salts  may  be  freely  given.  In. 
profuse  hiemoptysis,  such  as  comes  from  erosion  of  an  artery  or  the  rup-. 
hire  of  an  aneurism,  a  fatal  result  is  common,  and  yet  post-mortem  evi- 
dence shows  that  thrombosis  may  occur  with  healing  in  a  rupture  of  con- 
KiUtsralile  size.  The  fainting  induced  by  the  loss  of  blood  is  probably  the 
most  efficient  means  of  promoting  thrombosis,  and  it  was  on  this  principle 
that  formerly  patients  were  bled  from  the  arm,  or  from  both  arms,  as  in 
the  case  of  IJiurence  Sterne.  Ligatures,  or  Esmarch's  bandages,  placed 
around  the  legs  may  serve  temporarily  to  check  the  bleeding.  The  ice- 
bag  on  the  sternum  is  of  doubtful  utility.  In  a  protracted  case  Cayley  in- 
duced pneumothorax,  but  without  effect. 

Briefly,  then,  we  may  say  that  eases  of  hamorrhage  from  rupture  of 
aneurism  or  erosion  of  a  blood-vessel  usually  prove  fatal.     The  fainting 
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indnced  by  the  loss  of  blood  iB  bene6cia1,  and,  if  the  patient  can  be  kept 
alive  for  twenty-four  hours,  a  thrombus  of  sufficient  strength  to  prevent 
further  bleeding  may  form.  The  chief  danger  is  the  inundation  of  the 
bronchial  system  with  the  blood,  so  that  while  the  hEsmorrhage  is  profuae 
the  cough  should  be  encouraged.  Opium  should  not  then  be  used,  and 
stimulants  should  be  given  with  caution. 

In  the  other  group,  in  which  the  haemorrhage  comee  from  a  congested 
area  and  is  limited,  the  patient  gets  well  if  kept  absolutely  quiet,  and 
fatal  hemorrhage  probably  never  occurs  from  this  source.  Best,  reduc- 
tion of  the  blood-presBure  by  minimum  diet,  purging,  if  necessary,  and  the 
administration  of  opium  to  allay  the  cough  are  the  main  indications. 


II.    BRONCHO-PNEUMONIA   {CapilUtry  StvnekitU). 

This  is  essentially  an  inflammation  of  the  terminal  bronchus  and  the 
air-vesicles  which  make  up  a  pulmonary  lobule,  whence  the  term  broncho- 
pneumonia. It  is  also  known  as  lobular,  in  contradistinction  to  lobar  pneu- 
monia. The  term  catarrhal  is  less  applicable.  The  process  begins  usually 
with  an  inflammation  of  the  capillary  bronchi,  which  is  a  condition  rarely, 
if  ever,  found  without  involvement  of  the  lobular  atructurea,  so  that  it  is 
now  customary  to  consider  the  affections  together.  All  forma  of  broncho- 
pneumonia depend  upon  invasion  of  the  lung  with  microbes,  and  it  would 
have  been  more  consistent  to  place  them  with  lobar  pneumonia  among  the 
infectious  disorders,  but  it  ia  well  perhaps  to  defer  this  until  the  bacteri- 
ology of  the  different  varieties  has  been  more  fully  worked  out. 

Etiology. — Broncho-pneumonia  occurs  either  as  a  primary  or  as  a  sec- 
ondary affectioD.  The  relative  frequency  in  443  cases  is  thus  given  by 
Holt:  Primary,  without  previous  bronchitis,  154;  secondary  (a)  to  bron- 
chitis of  larger  tubes,  41;  to  measles,  89;  to  whooping-cough,  66;  to  diph- 
theria, 47;  to  scarlet  fever,  7;  to  influenza,  6;  to  varicella,  2;  to  erysipelas, 
2;  and  to  acute  ileo-colitis,  19.  The  proportion  of  primary  to  secondary 
forms  as  shown  in  this  list  is  probably  too  low. 

Primary  acute  bronoho-pnenmonla,  like  the  lobar  form,  attacks  children 
in  good  health,  usually  under  two  years.  The  etiological  factors  are  very 
much  those  of  ordinary  pneumonia,  and  probably  the  pneumococcus  ia  more 
often  associated  with  it. 

Secondary  broncIlo-pDflninonla  occurs  in  two  great  groups:  1.  As  a  se- 
quence of  the  infectious  fevers — ^measles,  diphtheria,  whooping-cough,  scar- 
let fever,  and,  leas  frequently,  amall-pox,  erysipelas,  and  typhoid  fever.  In 
children  it  forms  the  most  serious  complication  of  these  diseases,  and  in 
reality  causes  more  deaths  than  are  due  directly  to  the  fevers.  In  large 
cities  it  ranks  next  in  fatality  to  infantile  diarrhcea.  Following,  as  it  doea, 
the  contagious  diseases  which  principally  affect  children,  we  find  that  a 
large  majority  of  cases  occur  during  early  life.  According  to  Morrill's  Bos- 
ton statistics,  it  is  most  fatal  during  the  first  two  years  of  life.  The  number 
of  cases  in  a  community  increases  or  decreases  with  the  prevalence  of 
,  scarlet  fever,  and  diphtheria.     It  is  most  prevalent  in  the  winter 
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and  Bpring  mouthe.  In  the  febrile  affections  of  adulU  broncho-pneumonia 
is  not  very  common.  Thus  in  typhoid  fever  it  is  not  so  frequent  as  lobar 
pneumonia,  though  isolated  areas  of  consolidation  at  the  bases  are  by  no 
means  rare  in  protracted  cases  of  this  disease.  In  old  people  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely common  affection,  following  debilitating  causes  of  any  sort,  and 
supervening  in  the  course  of  chronic  Bright'e  disease  and  various  acute  and 
chronic  maladies. 

2.  In  the  second  division  of  this  affection  are  embraced  the  caeca  of 
so-called  aspiration  or  deglutition  pneumonia.  Whenever  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  larynx  is  benumbed,  as  in  the  coma  of  apoplexy  or  ursemia,  minute 
particles  of  food  or  drink  are  allowed  to  pass  the  rima,  and,  reaching  finally 
the  smaller  tubes,  excite  an  intense  inflammation  similar  to  the  vagus  pneu- 
monia which  follows  the  section  of  the  pneumogastrics  in  the  dog.  Cases 
are  very  common  after  operations  about  the  mouth  and  nose,  after  tracheot- 
omy, and  in  cancer  of  the  larynx  and  (esophagus.  The  aspirated  particles 
in  some  instances  induce  such  an  intense  broncho-pneumonia  that  suppura- 
tion or  even  gangrene  supervenes.  The  ether  pneumonia,  already  described 
(p.  1S9),  is  often  lobular  in  type. 

An  aspiration  broncho-pneumonia  may  follow  hKmoptysis  (which  has 
been  already  considered),  the  aspiration  of  material  from  a  broncbiecN 
tatic  cavity,  and  occasionally  the  material  from  an  empyema  which  has 
ruptured  into  the  lung. 

A  common  and  fatal  form  of  broncho-pneumonia  ia  that  excited  by  the 
tubercle  bacillus,  which  has  already  been  considered. 

Among  general  predisposing  causes  may  be  mentioned  age.  As  just 
noted,  it  is  prone  to  attack  infants,  and  a  majority  of  cases  of  pneumonia 
in  children  under  five  years  of  age  are  of  this  form.  Of  370  cases  in  chil- 
dren under  five  years  of  age,  75  per  cent  were  broncho-pneumonia  (Holt).  At 
the  opposite  extreme  of  life  it  is  also  common,  in  association  with  various  de- 
bilitating circumstances  and  with  the  chronic  diseases  incident  to  the  old. 
In  children,  rickets  and  diarrhoea  are  marked  predisposing  causes,  and  bron- 
cho-pneumonia is  one  of  the  most  frequent  post-mortem-room  lesions  in 
infants'  homes  and  foundling  asylums.  The  disease  prevails  most  exten- 
sively among  the  poorer  classea. 

ICorbld  Anatomy, — On  the  pleural  surfaces,  particularly  toward  the 
base,  are  seen  depressed  bluish  or  blue-brown  areas  of  collapse,  between 
which  the  lung  tissue  is  of  a  lighter  color.  Here  and  there  are  projecting 
portions  over  which  the  pleura  may  be  slightly  turbid  or  granular.  The 
lung  is  fuller  and  firmer  than  normal,  and,  though  in  great  part  crepitant, 
there  can  be  felt  in  places  throughout  the  substance  solid,  nodular  bodies. 
The  dark  depressed  areas  may  be  isolated  or  a  large  section  of  one  lobe  may 
be  in  the  condition  of  collapse  or  atelectasis.  Gradual  inflation  by  a  blow- 
pipe inserted  in  fhe  bronchus  will  distend  a  great  majority  of  these  col- 
lapsed areas.  On  section,  the  general  surface  has  a  dark  reddish  color  and 
usually  drips  blood.  Projecting  above  the  level  of  the  section  are  lighter 
red  or  reddish-gray  areas  representing  the  patches  of  broncho-pneumonia. 
These  may  be  isolated  and  separated  from  each  other  by  tracts  of  nnin- 
fiamed  tissue  or  they  may  be  in  groups;  or  the  greater  part  of  a  lobe  ma; 
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be  inTolved.  Study  of  a  favorable  section  of  an  isolated  patch  ahows:  (o) 
A  dilated  central  bronchiole  full  of  tenacious  purulent  mucus.  A  fortu- 
nate section  parallel  to  the  long  axis  may  show  a  racemose  arrangement — 
the  alveolar  passages  full  of  muco-pus.  (6)  Surrounding  the  bronchus  for 
from  3  to  5  mm.  or  even  more,  an  area  of  grayish-retl  consolidation,  usu- 
ally elevated  above  the  surface  and  firm  to  the  touch.  Unlike  the  con- 
eolidetion  of  lobar  pneumonia,  it  may  present  a  perfectly  smooth  surface, 
though  in  some  instances  it  is  distinctly  granular.  In  a  late  stage  of  the 
disease  small  grayish-white  points  may  be  seen,  which  on  pressure  may  be 
squeezed  out  as  purulent  droplets.  A  section  in  the  axis  of  the  lobule  may 
present  a  somewhat  grape-like  arrangement,  the  stalks  and  stems  repre- 
senting the  bronchioles  and  alveolar  passages  filled  with  a  yellowish  or 
grayish-white  pus,  while  surrounding  them  is  a  reddish-brown  hepatized 
tissue,  (c)  In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  this  peribronchial  inflam- 
mation the  tissue  is  dark  in  color,  smooth,  airless,  at  a  somewhat  lower 
level  than  the  hepatized  portion,  and  differs  distinctly  in  color  and  ap- 
pearance from  the  other  portions  of  the  lung.  This  is  the  condition  to 
which  the  term  splmization  has  been  given.  It  really  represents  a  tissue 
in  the  early  stage  of  inflammation,  and  it  perhaps  would  be  as  well  to  give 
up  the  use  of  this  term  and  also  that  of  camification,  which  is  only  a  more 
advanced  stage.  The  condition  of  collapse  probably  always  precedes  this, 
and  it  is  difficult  in  some  instances  to  tell  the  difference,  as  one  shades  into 
the  other.  In  fact,  collapse,  splenization,  and  camification  are  but  prelim- 
inary steps  in  broncho-pneumonia. 

While,  in  many  cases,  the  areas  of  broncho-pneumonia  present  a  red- 
dish-brown color  and  are  indistinctly  granular,  in  others,  particularly  in 
adults,  the  nodules  may  resemble  more  closely  gray  hepatization  and  the 
air-cells  are  filled  with  a  grayish,  muco-pumlent  material.  Minute  hiem- 
orrhages  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  inflamed  areas  or 
on  the  pleural  surfaces.  Emphysema  is  commonly  seen  at  the  anterior 
borders  and  upper  portions  of  the  lung  or  in  lobules  adjacent  to  the  in- 
flamed ones.  In  many  cases  following  diphtheria  and  measles  the  process 
is  so  extensive  that  the  greater  part  of  a  lobe  is  involved,  and  it  looks  like 
a  case  of  lobar  hepatization.  It  has  not,  however,  the  uniformity  of  this 
affection,  and  collapsed  dark  strands  may  be  seen  between  extensive  areas 
of  hepatized  tissue. 

There  are  three  groups  of  cases:  (1)  Those  in  which  the  bronchitis  and 
bronchiolitis  are  most  marked,  and  in  which  there  may  be  no  definite  con- 
solidation, and  yet  on  microscopic&l  examination  many  of  the  alveolar  pas- 
sages and  adjacent  air-cells  appear  filled  with  inflammatory  products.  (2) 
The  disseminated  broncho-pneumonia,  in  which  there  are  scattered  areas 
of  peribronchial  hepatization  with  patches  of  collapse,  while  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  lobe  is  still  crepitant.  This  is  by  far  the  most  common 
condition.  (3)  The  pseudo-lohar  form,  in  which  the  greater  portion  of  the 
lobe  is  consolidated,  but  not  uniformly,  for  intervening  strands  of  dark 
congested  lung  tissue  separate  the  groups  of  hepatized  lobules. 

Microscopically,  the  centre  of  the  bronchus  is  seen  filled  with  a  ping 
of  exudation,  consisting  of  leucocytes  and  swollen  epithelium.     Section  in 
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the  long  axis  may  show  irregular  dilatations  of  the  tabe.  The  bronchi&l 
wall  is  awollea  and  infiltrated  with  cells.  L'nder  a  low  power  it  is  readily 
seen  that  the  air-cells  next  the  bronchus  are  most  densely  fiUed,  while 
toward  the  periphery  of  the  focus  the  alveolar  exudation  becomes  leaa.  The 
contents  of  the  air-cells  are  made  up  of  leucocytes  and  swollen  endothelial 
cells  in  varying  proportions.  Red  corpuscles  are  not  often  present  and  a 
fibrin  network  is  rarely  seen,  though  it  may  be  present  in  some  alveoli.  In 
the  swollen  walls  are  seen  distended  capillaries  and  numerous  leucocytes. 
As  Delafield  has  pointed  out,  the  interstitial  inflammation  of  the  bronchi 
and  alveolar  walls  is  the  special  feature  of  broncho-pnenmonia. 

The  histological  changes  in  the  aspiration  or  deglutition  broncho-pneu- 
monia differ  from  the  ordinary  post-febrile  form  in  a  more  intense  infiltra- 
tion of  the  air-cells  with  leucocytes,  producing  suppuration  and  foci  of 
softening;  even  gangrene  may  be  present. 

BacUriology  of  Broncho-pneumonia. — The  organisms  most  commonly 
found  in  broncho-pneumonia  are  the  micrococctis  lanceolatus,  the  streplo- 
coccut  pyogenes  (either  alone  or  with  the  pneumococcue),  the  slaphyhcoccua 
aunus  et  aJbus,  and  Friedlander's  iacillus  pneumonia.  The  Klebs- 
Loeffler  bacillus  is  not  infrequently  found  in  the  secondary  lesions  of 
diphtheria.  Except  the  pneumocoecus  these  microbes  are  rarely  found  in 
pure  cultures.  In  the  lobular  type  the  streptococcus  is  the  most  constant 
organism,  in  the  pseudo-lobar  the  pneumocoecus.  Uixed  infections  are  al- 
most the  rule  in  broncho-pneumonia. 

M.  Wollstein,  in  17  primary  cases,  found  the  micrococcus  lanceolatva 
alone  in  9,  with  the  streptococcus  in  7.  Of  14  secondary  cases  the  micro- 
coccus lanceohtus  was  found  alone  in  2  and  with  other  organisms  in  9.  The 
primary  form  is  the  result  of  infection  with  the  pneuinococcus,  the  sec- 
ondary most  often  with  the  streptococcus. 

Terminations  of  Broncho-pneumonia. — (1)  In  r^olution,  which  when  it 
once  begins  goes  on  more  rapidly  than  in  fibrinous  pneumonia.  Broncho- 
pneumonia of  the  apices,  in  a  child,  persisting  for  three  or  more  weeks, 
particularly  if  it  follows  measles  or  diphtheria,  is  often  tuberculous.  In 
these  instances,  when  resolution  is  supposed  to  be  delayed,  caseation  has  in 
reality  taken  place.  (2)  In  suppuration,  which  is  rarely  seen  apart  from 
the  aspiration  and  deglutition  forms,  in  which  it  is  extremely  common.  (3) 
In  gangrene,  which  occurs  under  the  same  conditions.  (4)  In  fOnvid 
changes — chronic  broncho-pneumonia — a  rare  termination  in  the  simple,  a 
common  sequence  of  the  tuberculous,  disease.  Formerly  it  was  thought 
that  one  of  the  most  common  changes  in  broncho-pneumonia,  particularly 
in  children,  was  caseation;  but  this  is  really  a  tuberculous  process,  the 
natural  termination  of  an  originally  specific  broncho-pneumonia.  It  is  of 
course  quite  possible  that  a  broncho-pneumonia,  simple  in  its  origin,  may 
subsequently  be  the  seat  of  infection  by  the  bacillus  tuberculosis. 

SjrauptoiUB. — The  primary  form  sets  in  abruptly  with  a  chill  or  a  con- 
vulsion. The  child  has  not  had  a  previous  illness,  but  there  may  have  been 
slight  exposure.  The  temperature  rises  rapidly  and  is  more  constant;  the 
physical  signs  are  more  local  and  there  is  not  the  widespread  diffuse  catarrh 
of  the  smaller  tubes.     Many  cases  are  mistaken  for  lobar  pnetunonia.    In 
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otbers  the  puhaonary  featureB  are  m  the  background  or  are  overlooked  in 
the  intensity  of  the  general  or  cerebral  symptoms.  The  termination  is  often 
by  crisis,  and  the  recovery  is  prompt.  The  mortality  of  this  form  is  slight. 
S.  West  has  recently  (British  Medical  Journal,  1898,  i)  called  attention  to 
the  importance  of  recognizing  these  primaiy  cases  and  to  their  resemblance 
in  clinical  features  with  acute  lobar  pneumonia.  The  secondary  form  begins 
usually  as  a  bronchitis  of  the  emaller  tubes.  Much  confusion  has  arisen 
from  the  description  of  capillary  bronchitis  as  a  separate  affection,  whereas 
it  is  only  a  part,  though  a  primary  and  important  one,  of  broncho-pneu- 
monia. At  the  outset  it  may  be  said  that  if  in  convalescence  from  measles 
or  in  whooping-cough  a  child  has  an  accession  of  fever  with  cough,  rapid 
pulse,  and  rapid  breathing,  and  if,  on  auscultation,  fine  rales  are  heard  at 
the  bases,  or  widely  spread  throughout  the  lungs,  even  though  neither  con- 
solidation nor  blowing  breathing  can  be  detected,  the  diagnosis  of  broncho- 
pneumonia may  safely  be  made.  I  have  never  seen  in  a  fatal  case  after 
diphtheria  or  measles  a  capillary  bronchitis  as  the  sole  lesion.  The  onset 
is  rarely  sudden,  or  with  a  distinct  chill;  but  after  a  day  or  so  of  indispo- 
sition the  child  gets  feverish  and  begins  to  cough  and  to  get  short  of  breath. 
The  fever  is  extremely  variable;  a  range  of  from  102°  to  104°  is  common. 
The  skin  is  very  dry  and  pungent.  The  cough  is  hard,  distressing,  and 
may  be  painful.  Dyspncea  gradually  becomes  a  prominent  feature.  Ex- 
piration may  be  jerky  and  grunting.  The  respirations  may  rise  as  high 
as  60  or  even  80  per  minute.  Within  the  first  forty-eight  hours  the  per- 
cussion resonance  is  not  impaired;  the  note,  indeed,  may  be  very  full  at  the 
anterior  borders  of  the  lungs.  On  auscultation,  many  rales  are  heard, 
chiefly  the  fine  subcrepitant  variety,  with  sibilant  rhonchi.  There  may 
really  be  no  signs  indicating  that  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung  is  involved, 
and  yet  even  at  this  early  stage,  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  onset  of  the 
pulmonary  symptoms,  I  have  repeatedly,  after  diphtheria,  found  scattered 
nodules  of  lobular  hepatization.  Iforthrup,  in  a  case  in  which  death  oc- 
curred within  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  in  addition  to  the  extensive  in- 
volvement of  the  smaller  bronchi,  found  the  intralobular  tissue  also  in- 
volved in  places.  The  dyspntea  is  constant  and  progressive  and  soon  signs 
of  deficient  aeration  of  the  blood  are  noted.  The  face  becomes  a  little  suf- 
.  fused  and  the  finger-tips  bluish.  The  child  has  an  anxious  expression  and 
gradually  enters  upon  the  most  distressing  stage  of  asphyxia.  At  first  the 
urgency  of  the  symptoms  is  marked,  but  soon  the  benumbing  influence  of 
the  carbon  dioxide  on  the  nerve-centres  is  seen  and  the  child  no  longer  makes 
strenuous  efforts  to  breathe.  The  cough  subsides  and,  with  a  gradual  in- 
crease in  Hvidity  and  a  drowsy  restlessness,  the  right  ventricle  becomes  more 
and  more  distended,  the  bronchial  rales  become  more  liquid  as  the  tabes 
fill  with  mucus,  and  death  occurs  from  heart  paralysis.  These  are  symp- 
toms of  a  severe  case  of  broncho-pneumonia,  or  what  the  older  writers  called 
suffocative  catarrh. 

The  physical  signs  may  at  first  be  those  of  capillary  bronchitis,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  absence  of  dulnesa,  the  presence  of  fine  subcrepitant  and 
whistling  rales.  In  many  eases  death  takes  place  before  any  definite  pneu- 
monic signs  are  detected.     When  these  exist  they  are  much  more  frequent 
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at  the  baees,  where  there  may  be  areas  of  impaired  resonance  or  even  of 
positive  dnlness.  When  numerous  foci  involve  the  greater  part  of  a  lobe 
the  breathing  may  become  tubular,  but  in  the  scattered  patches  of  ordi- 
nary hroQCho-pneumonia,  following  the  fevers,  the  breathing  is  more  com- 
monly harsh  than  blowing.  In  grave  cases  there  is  retraction  of  the  base 
of  the  Rtemum  and  of  the  lower  costal  cartilages  during  inspiration,  point- 
ing to  deficient  lung  expansion. 

SiagnoslB. — With  lobar  pneumonia  it  may  readily  be  confounded  if 
the  areas  of  consolidation  are  large  and  merged  together.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered, as  Holt's  figures  well  show,  that  broncho- pneumonia  occurs 
chiefly  in  children  under  one  year,  whereas  lobar  pneumonia  is  more  common 
after  the  third  year.  No  writer  has  so  clearly  brought  out  the  difference 
between  pneumonia  at  these  periods  as  Gerhard,*  of  Philadelphia,  whose 
papers  on  this  subject,  though  published  nearly  sixty  years  ago,  have  the 
freshncEB  and  accuracy  which  characterize  all  the  writings  of  that  eminent 
physician.  Between  lobar  pneumonia  end  the  secondary  form  of  broncho- 
pneumonia the  diagnosis  is  ea^.  The  mode  of  onset  is  essentially  different 
in  the  two  infections,  the  one  developing  insidiously  in  the  course  or  at  the 
eoncluKion  of  another  disease,  the  other  setting  in  abruptly  in  a  child  in 
good  health.  In  lobar  pneumonia  the  disease  is  almost  always  unilateral, 
in  broncho-pneumonia  bilateral.  The  chief  trouble  arises  in  cases  of  pri- 
mary broncho-pneumonia,  which  by  aggregation  of  the  foci  involves  the 
greater  part  of  one  lobe.  Here  the  difficulty  is  very  great,  and  the  physical 
signs  may  be  practically  identical,  but  in  broncho- pneumonia  it  is  much 
more  likely  that  a  lesion,  however  slight,  will  be  found  on  the  other  side. 

A  still  more  difficult  question  to  decide  is  whether  an  existing  broncho- 
pneumonia is  simple  or  tuberculous.  In  many  instances  the  decision  can- 
not be  made,  as  the  circumstances  under  which  the  disease  occurs,  the 
mode  of  onset,  and  the  physical  signs  may  be  identical.  It  has  often  been 
my  experience  that  a  case  has  been  sent  down  from  the  children's  ward  to 
the  dead-house  with  the  diagnosis  of  post-febriie  broncho-pneumonia  in 
which  there  was  no  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  tuberculosis;  but  on  sec- 
tion there  were  found  tuberculous  bronchial  glands  and  scattered  areas  of 
broncho- pneumonia,  some  of  which  were  distinctly  caseous,  while  others 
showed  signs  of  softening.  I  have  already  spoken  fully  of  this  in  the  sec- 
tion on  tuberculosis,  but  it  is  well  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  cases  of  broncho-pneumonia  in  children  which  time  alone  enables, 
us  to  distinguish  from  tuberculosis.  The  existence  of  extensive  disease 
at  the  apices  or  central  regions  is  a  suggestive  indication,  and  signs  of  soft- 
ening may  be  detected.  In  the  vomited  matter,  which  is  brought  up  after 
severe  spells  of  coughing,  sputum  may  be  picked  out  and  elastic  tissue  and 
bacilli  detected. 

It  is  a  superfluous  refinement  to  make  a  diagnosis  between  capillary 
bronchitis  and  catarrhal  pneumonia,  for  the  two  conditions  are  part  and 
parcel  of  the  same  disease.  In  simple  bronchitis  involving  the  larger  tubes 
urgent  dyspnoea  and  pulmonary  distress  are  rarely  present  and  the  rales 
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are  coarser  and  more  sibilaot.  It  muBt  not  be  forgotten  that,  as  in  lobar 
pneumonia,  cerebral  symptoms  may  mask  the  true  nature  of  the  disease, 
and  may  even  lead  to  the  diagnosis  of  meningitis.  I  recall  more  than  one 
instance  in  which  it  could  not  be  satisfactorily  determined  whether  the 
infant  had  tuberculous  meningitis  or  a  cerebral  compHcation  of  an  acute 
pulmonary  aflection. 

PrognOBls. — In  the  primary  form  the  outlook  is  good.  In  children 
enfeebled  by  constitutional  disease  and  prolonged  fevers  broncho-pneumonia 
is  terribly  fatal,  but  in  cases  coming  on  in  connection  with  whooping- 
cough  or  after  measles  recovery  may  take  place  in  the  most  desperate  cases. 
It  is  in  this  disease  that  the  truth  of  the  old  maxim  is  shown^ — "  Never 
despair  of  a  sick  child."  The  death-rate  in  children  under  five  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  from  30  to  60  per  cent.  After  diphtheria  and 
measles  tliin,  wiry  children  seem  to  stand  broncho-pneumonia  much  better 
than  fat,  flabby  ones.  In  adults  the  aspiration  or  deglutition  pneumonia 
is  B  very  fatal  disease. 

Prophylaxis. — Much  can  be  done  to  reduce  the  probability  of  attack 
after  febrile  affections.  Thus,  in  the  convalescence  from  measles  and 
whooping-cough,  it  is  very  important  that  the  child  should  not  be  exposed 
to  cold,  particularly  at  night,  when  the  temperature  of  the  room  naturally 
falls.  In  a  nocturnal  visit  to  the  nursery — sometimes,  too,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  to  a  children's  hospital — how  often  one  sees  children  almost  naked, 
having  kicked  aside  the  bedclothes  and  having  the  night-clothes  up  about 
the  arms!  The  use  of  light  flannel  "combinations"  obviates  this  noctur- 
nal chill,  which  is,  I  am  sure,  an  important  factor  in  the  colds  and  pulmo- 
nary affections  of  young  children,  both  in  private  houses  and  in  institu- 
tions. The  catarrhal  troubles  of  the  nose  and  throat  should  be  carefully 
attended  to,  and  during  fevers  the  mouth  should  be  washed  two  or  three 
times  a  day  with  an  antiseptic  solution. 

Treatment. — The  frequency  and  the  seriousness  of  broncho-pneu- 
monia render  it  a  disease  which  taxes  to  the  utmost  the  resources  of  the 
practitioner.  There  is  no  acute  pulmonary  affection  over  which  he  at  times 
BO  greatly  despairs.  On  the  other  hand,  there  it  not  one  in  which  he  will 
be  more  gratified  in  saving  cases  which  have  seemed  past  all  Bxiccor.  The 
general  arrangements  should  receive  special  attention.  The  room  should 
he  kept  at  an  even  temperature — about  65°  to  68° — and  the  air  should  be 
kept  moist  with  vapor. 

At  the  outset  the  bowels  should  be  opened  by  a  mild  purge,  either 
castor  oil  or  small  doses  of  calomel,  one  twelfth  to  one  sixth  of  a  grain 
hourly  until  a  movement  is  obtained,  and  care  should  be  taken  throughout 
the  attack  to  secure  a  daily  movement.  The  common  saline  fever  mixture 
of  citrate  of  potash,  liquor  ammonii  acetatis,  and  aromatic  spirits  of  am- 
monia may  be  given  every  two  or  three  hours.  If  the  disease  comes  on 
abruptly  with  high  fever,  minim  or  minim  and  a  half  doaes  of  the  tincture 
of  aconite  may  be  given  with  it.  The  pain,  the  distressing  symptoms,  and 
the  incessant  cough  often  demand  opium,  which  must  of  course  be  used 
with  care  and  judgment  in  the  case  of  young  children,  but  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  contra-indicated  and  may  be  usefully  given  in  the  form  of 
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Dover's  powder.  Blisters  are  now  rarely  if  ever  employed,  and  even  the 
jacket  poultice  has  gone  out  of  fashion.  For  the  latter,  however,  I  con- 
fesE  to  a  strong  prejudice,  and  when  lightiy  made  and  frequently  changed 
it  undoubtedly  gives  great  relief.  Much  more  commonly  we  now  see, 
both  in  private  and  in  hospital  practice,  the  jacket  of  cotton-battiug. 
Ice-poultices  to  the  chest  I  have  seen  used  apparently  with  great  bene- 
fit, and  they  are  warmly  recommended  by  many  German  physicians  as 
well  OS  by  Qoodhart  and  others  in  England.  The  diet  should  consist 
of  milk,  hroths,  and  egg  albumen.  Milk  often  curda  and  is  disagreeable. 
Egg-white  is  particularly  suitable  and  very  acceptable  when  given  in  cold 
water  with  a  little  sugar.  It  forms,  indeed,  an  excellent  medium  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  stimulantB.  If  the  pulse  shows  signs  of  failings  it  is  best 
to  begin  early  with  brandy.  As  in  all  febrile  affections  of  children,  cold 
water  should  be  constantly  at  the  bedside,  and  the  child  should  be  encour- 
aged to  drink  freely.  With  these  measures,  in  many  cases  the  disease  pro- 
gresses to  a  favorable  termination,  but  too  often  other  and  more  aerioua 
symptoms  arise.  Cough  becomes  more  distressing,  dyspnoea  increases,  the 
ominous  rattling  of  the  mucus  can  he  heard  in  the  tubes,  the  child's  color 
is  not  so  good,  and  there  ia  greater  restlessness.  Under  these  circum- 
stances stimulant  expectorants — ammonia,  squills,  and  senega — should  be 
given.  Together  they  make  a  very  disagreeable  dose  for  a  young  child, 
particularly  with  the  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  aromatic  spirits  of  am- 
monia is  somewhat  better.  If  the  carbonate  is  employed,  it  must  be  given 
in  small  doses,  not  more  than  a  grain  to  an  infant  of  eighteen  months.  If 
the  child  has  increasing  difficulty  in  getting  up  the  mucus,  an  emetic 
should  be  given— €ither  the  wine  of  ipecac  or,  if  necessary,  tartar  emetic. 
There  is  no  necessity,  however,  to  keep  the  child  constantly  nauseated. 
Enough  should  be  given  to  cause  prompt  emeais,  and  the  benefit  results 
the  expulsion  of  mucus  from  the  larger  tubes.  In  this  stage,  too,  strych- 
nine is  undoubtedly  helpful  in  stiraulating  the  depressed  respiratory  cen- 
tre. With  commencing  cyanosis,  inhalations  of  oxygen  may  be  employed, 
sometimes  with  great  benefit. 

With  rapid  failure  of  the  heart,  loud  mucous  rattles  in  the  throat,  and 
increasing  lividity,  every  measure  should  be  used  to  arouse  the  child  and 
excite  coughing.  Alternate  douches  of  hot  and  cold  water,  electricity, 
which  I  have  seen  applied  with  good  results  at  Wiederhofer's  clinic  in 
Vienna,  and  hypodermic  injections  of  ether  may  be  tried.  For  the  reduc- 
tion of  temperature,  particularly  if  cerebral  symptoms  are  prominent,  there 
is  nothing  so  satisfactory  as  the  wet  pack  or  the  cold  bath.  In  the  case 
of  children,  when  the  latter  is  used  it  should  be  graduated,  beginning  with 
a  temperature  which  is  pleasantly  warm  and  gradually  reducing  it  to  73" 
or  80°.  Even  when  the  temperature  is  not  high,  the  cerebral  symptoms 
are  greatly  relieved  by  the  bath  or  the  pack. 
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III.   CHRONIC    INTERSTITIAL   PNEUMONIA 

ICirrhoti*  of  the  Lung— Fibroid  Phthiatt). 

This  consists  in  the  gradual  substitution  to  a  greater  or  lees  extent  of 
connective  tissue  for  the  Qormal  lung.  It  is  a  fibroid  change  which  may 
have  its  starting-point  in  the  tissue  about  the  bronchi  and  blood-yessela, 
the  interlobular  septa,  the  alveolar  walls,  or  in  the  pleura,  80  diverse  are 
the  different  forms  and  so  varied  the  conditions  under  which  this  change 
occurs  that  a  proper  classification  is  extremely  difficult.  We  may  recog- 
nize, however,  two  chief  forms — the  local,  which  involves  only  a  limited 
area  of  the  lung  substance,  and  the  diffuse,  invading  either  both  lungs  or 
an  entire  organ. 

Etiology. — Local  fibroid  change  in  the  lungs  is  common.  It  is  a 
constant  accompaniment  of  tubercle  and  in  every  case  of  phthisis  the 
chronic  interstitial  changes  play  a  very  important  role.  In  tumors,  ab- 
scess, gumniata,  hydatids,  and  emphysema  it  also  occurs.  Fibroid  pro- 
cesses are  frequently  met  with  at  the  apices  of  the  lung  and  may  be  due 
either  to  a  limited  healed  tuberculosis,  to  fibroid  induration  in  conse- 
quence of  pigment,  or,  in  a  few  instances,  may  result  from  thickening  of 
the  pleura.     They  have  been  described  at  page  331. 

Diffuse  interstitial  pneumonia  is  met  with  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances: 1.  As  a  sequence  of  acute  fibrinous  pneumonia.  Although 
extremely  lare,  this  is  recognized  as  a  possible  termination.  From  un- 
known causes  resolution  fails  to  take  place.  A  gradual  process  of  organ- 
ization goes  on  in  the  fibrinous  plugs  within  the  air-ceils  and  the  alveolar 
walls  become  greatly  thickened  by  a  new  growth,  first  of  nuclear  and 
subsequently  of  fibrillated  connective  tissue.  Macroscopically  there  is  pro- 
duced a  smooth,  grayish,  homogeneous  tissue  which  has  the  peculiar  trans- 
lucency  of  all  new-formed  connective  tissue.  This  has  been  called  gray  in- 
duration. A  majority  of  the  cases  terminate  within  a  few  months,  and  in- 
stances which  have  been  followed  from  the  outset  are  very  rare. 

2.  Chronic  Broncho-Pneumonia. — The  relation  of  broncho-pneumonia 
to  cirrhosis  of  the  lung  has  been  specially  studied  by  Charcot,  who  states 
that  it  may  follow  the  acute  or  subacute  form  of  this  disease,  particularly  in 
children.  The  fibrosis  extends  from  the  bronchi,  which  are  usually  found 
dilated.  Bronchiectasis  itself  may  be  followed  by  fibrosis  of  the  lung. 
The  alveolar  walls  are  thickened  and  the  lobules  converted  into  firm  gray- 
ish masses,  in  which  there  is  no  trace  of  normal  lung  tisane.  This  process 
may  go  on  and  involve  an  entire  lobe  or  even  the  whole  Inng.  Many  of 
these  cases  are  tuberculous  from  the  outset. 

3.  Pleurogenous  Interstitial  Pneumonia. — Charcot  applies  this  term 
to  that  form  of  cirrhosis  of  the  lung  which  follows  invasion  from  the  pleura. 
Doubt  has  been  expressed  by  some  writers  whether  this  really  occurs. 
While  Wilson  Fox  is  probably  correct  in  questioning  whether  an  entire 
lung  can  become  cirrhosed  by  the  gradual  invasion  from  the  pleura,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  instances  of  primitive  dry  pleurisy,  which, 
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as  Sir  Andrew  Clark  haa  pointed  out,  gradually  compreeses  the  lung  and 
at  the  same  time  leads  to  interstitial  cirrhosis.  This  may  be  due  in  part 
to  the  fibroid  change  which  follows  prolonged  compression.  In  some 
cases  there  seems  to  be  a  distinct  connection  between  the  greatly  thick- 
ened pleura  and  the  dense  strands  of  fibrous  tissue  passing  from  it  into 
the  lung  Eul»tance.  Instances  occur  in  which  one  lobe  or  the  greater 
part  of  it  presents,  on  section,  a  mottled  appearance,  owing  to  the  in- 
creased thickness  of  the  interlobar  septa — a  condition  which  may  exist 
without  a  trace  of  involvement  of  the  pleura.  In  many  other  cases, 
however,  the  extension  seems  to  be  bo  definitely  associated  with  pleurisy 
that  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  causal  connection  between  the  two 
processes.  In  these  instances  the  lung  is  removed  with  great  difficulty, 
owing  to  the  thickness  and  close  adhesion  of  the  pleura  to  the  chest 
wall. 

4.  Chronu!  interstitial  pneumonia,  due  to  inhalation  of  dust,  which  is 
considered  in  a  separate  section. 

6.  Syphilis  of  the  lung  presents  the  features  of  a  chronic  fibrosis  of  the 
organ  (see  p.  347'). 

6.  Indurative  changes  in  the  lung  may  follow  the  compression  by 
aneurism  or  new  growth  or  the  irritation  of  a  foreign  body  in  a  bronchus. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — There  are  two  chief  forms,  the  massive  or  lobar 
and  the  insular  or  broncho-pneumonic  form.  In  the  massive  type  the  dis* 
ease  is  unilateral;  the  chest  of  the  affected  side  is  sunken,  deformed,  and  the 
shoulder  much  depressed.  On  opening  the  thorax  the  heart  is  seen  drawn 
far  over  to  the  affected  side.  The  unaffected  lung  is  emphysematous  and 
covers  the  greater  portion  of  the  mediastinum.  It  is  scarcely  credible  in 
how  small  a  space,  close  to  the  spine,  the  cirrhosed  lung  may  lie.  The 
adhesions  between  the  pleural  membranes  may  be  extremely  dense  and 
thick,  particularly  in  the  pleurogenous  cases;  but  when  the  disease  haa 
originated  in  the  lung  there  may  be  little  thickening  of  the  pleura.  The 
organ  is  airless,  firm,  and  hard.  It  strongly  resists  cutting,  and  on  section 
shows  a  grayish  fibroid  tissue  of  variable  amount,  through  which  pass  the 
blood-vessels  and  bronchi.  The  latter  may  be  either  slightly  or  enor- 
mously dilated.  There  are  instances  in  which  the  entire  lung  is  converted 
into  a  series  of  bronchiectatic  cavities  and  the  cirrhosis  is  apparent  only 
in  certain  areas  or  at  the  root.  The  tuberculous  cases  can  usually  be  dif- 
ferentiated by  the  presence  of  an  apical  cavity,  not  bronchiectatic,  and 
often  lat^e;  and  the  other  lung  almost  invariably  shows  tuberculous 
lesions.  Pulmonary  aueurisms  are  not  infrequent  in  the  cavities.  The 
other  lung  is  always  greatly  enlarged  and  emphysematous.  The  heart  is 
hypertrophied,  particularly  the  right  ventricle,  and  there  may  he  marked 
atheromatous  changes  in  the  pulmonary  artery.  An  amyloid  condition 
of  the  viscera  is  found  in  some  cases. 

In  the  broncho-pneumonic  form  the  areas  are  smaller,  often  centrally 
placed,  and  most  frequently  in  the  lower  lobes.  They  are  deeply  pigmented, 
show  dilated  bronchi,  and  when  multiple  are  separated  by  emphysematous 
lung  tissue. 

A  reticular  form  of  flbrosis  of  the  lung  has  been  described  by  Percy 
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Kidd  and  W.  McCoIlum,  in  which  the  lungs  are  intersected  by  grayish 
fibroid  strands  following  the  lines  of  the  interlobnlar  septa. 

Symptoms  and  Oourse. — The  disease  is  essentially  chronic,  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  many  years,  and  when  once  the  condition  is  estab- 
lished the  health  may  be  fairly  good.  In  a  well-ntarked  case  the  patient 
complains  only  of  his  chronic  cough,  perhaps  a  slight  shortness  of  breath. 
In  other  respects  he  is  quite  well,  and  is  usually  able  to  do  light  work. 
The  casea  are  commonly  regarded  as  phthisical,  though  there  may  be 
scarcely  a  symptom  of  that  affection  except  the  cough.  There  are  in- 
stances, however,  of  fibroid  phthisis  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
cirrhosis  of  the  lung  except  by  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the 
expectoration.  As  the  bronchi  are  usually  dilated,  the  symptoms  and 
physical  signs  may  be  ^ose  of  bronchiectasis.  The  cough  is  paroxysmal 
and  the  expectoration  is  generally  copious  and  of  a  muco-purulent  or  sero- 
purulent  nature.  It  is  sometimes  fetid.  Haemorrhage  is  hy  no  means 
infrequent,  and  occurred  in  more  than  one  half  of  the  cases  analyzed  by 
Bastian.  Walking  on  the  level  and  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  the  patient 
may  show  no  shortness  of  breath,  but  in  the  ascent  of  stairs  and  on  exer- 
tion there  may  be  dyspnoea. 

Pliysioal  ^gns. — Inspection. — The  affected  side  is  immobile,  retracted, 
and  shrunken,  and  contrasts  in  a  striking  way  with  the  voluminous  sound 
side.  The  intercostal  spaces  are  obliterated  and  the  ribs  may  even  over- 
lap. The  shoulder  is  drawn  down  and  from  behind  it  is  seeu  that  the 
spine  is  bowed.  The  heart  is  greatly  displaced,  being  drawn  over  by  the 
shrinkage  of  the  lung  -to  the  affected  side.  When  the  left  lung  is  affected 
there  may  be  a  large  area  of  visible  impulse  In  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  interspaces.  Mensuration  shows  a  great  diminution  in  the  affected 
side,  and  with  the  saddle-tape  the  expansion  may  be  seen  to  be  negative. 
The  percussion  note  varies  with  the  condition  of  the  bronchi.  It  may  be 
absolutely  flat,  particularly  at  the  base  or  at  the  apex.  In  the  axilla 
there  may  be  a  flat  tympany  or  even  an  amphoric  note  over  a  large  sac- 
culated bronchus.  On  the  opposite  side  the  percussion  note  is  usually 
hyperresonaut.  On  auscultation  the  breath-sounds  have  either  a  cavern- 
ous or  amphoric  quality  at  the  apex,  and  at  the  base  are  feeble,  with 
mucous,  bubbling  rales.  The  voice-sounds  are  usually  exaggerated.  Car- 
diac murmurs  are  not  uncommon,  particularly  late  in  the  disease,  when 
the  right  heart  fails.  These  are,  of  course,  the  physical  signs  of  the  dis- 
ease when  it  is  well  established.  They  naturally  vary  considerably,  ac- 
cording to  the  stage  of  the  process.  The  disease  is  essentially  chronic, 
and  may  persist  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Death  occurs  sometimes  from 
htemorrhage,  more  commonly  from  gradual  failure  of  the  right  heart  with 
dropsy,  and  occasionally  from  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  organs. 

The  diagnosis  is  never  difiieult.  It  may  be  impossible  to  say,  without 
a  clear  history,  whether  the  origin  is  pleuritic  or  pneumonic.  Between 
cases  of  this  kind  and  fibroid  phthisis  it  is  not  always  easy  to  discriminate, 
as  the  conditions  may  be  almost  identical.  When  tuberculosis  is  present, 
however,  even  in  long-standing  cases,  bacilli  are  usually  present  in  the 
«puta,  and  there  may  be  signs  of  disease  m  the  other  iung. 
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TroatDlOllt. — It  ie  only  for  an  intercurrent  affection  or  for  an  a^ra- 
vation  of  the  cough  that  the  patient  seeks  relief.  Nothing  can  be  done 
for  the  condition  ItEelf.  When  possible  the  patient  should  live  in  a  mild 
climate,  and  should  avoid  exposure  to  cold  and  damp.  A  dlstresaing 
feature  in  some  cases  is  the  putrefaction  of  the  contents  of  the  dilated 
tubes,  for  which  the  same  measures  may  be  used  as  in  fetid  broochitis. 


IV.    PNEUMONOKONIOSIS. 

Under  this  term,  introduced  by  Zenker,  are  embraced  those  forms  of 
fibrosis  of  the  lung  due  to  the  inhalation  of  duBts  in  various  occupations. 
They  have  received  various  names,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  inhaled 
particles — antkracosts,  or  coal-miner's  disease;  siderosia,  due  to  the  inhala- 
tion of  metallic  dusts,  particularly  iron;  chalicosis,  due  to  the  inhalation 
of  mineral  dusts,  producing  the  so-called  etone-cutter's  phthisiB,  or  the 
"  grinder's  rot "  of  the  Sheffield  workers. 

The  dust  particles  inhaled  into  the  lungs  are  dealt  with  extensively  by 
the  ciliated  epithelium  and  by  the  phagocytee,  which  exist  normally  in  the 
respiratory  organs.  The  ordinary  mucous  corpuscles  take  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  particles,  which  fall  upon  the  trachea  and  main  bronchi.  The. 
cilia  sweep  the  mucus  out  to  a  point  from  which  it  can  be  expelled  by 
coughing.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  particles  ever  reach  the  air-cells,  but  the 
ewollen  alveolar  cells  (in  which  they  are  in  uumbcrs)  probably  pick  them 
up  on  the  way.  The  mucous  and  the  alveolar  cells  are  the  normal  respira- 
tory scavengers.  In  dwellers  in  the  country,  in  which  the  air  is  pure, 
they  are  able  to  prevent  the  access  of  dust  particles  to  the  lung  tissue, 
BO  that  even  in  adults  these  organs  present  a  rosy  tint,  very  different  from 
the  dark,  carbonized  appearance  of  the  lungs  of  dwellers  in  cities.  When 
the  impurities  in  the  air  are  very  abundant,  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
duet  particles  escapes  these  cells  and  penetrates  the  mucosa,  reaching  the 
lymph  spaces,  where  they  are  attacked  at  once  by  the  cells  of  the  connec- 
tive-tissue stroma,  which  are  capable  of  ingesting  and  retaining  a  large  quan- 
tity. In  coal-miners,  coal-heavers,  and  others  whose  occupations  neces- 
sitate the  constant  breathing  of  a  very  dusty  atmosphere  even  these  forces 
are  insufficient.  Many  of  the  particles  enter  the  lymph  stream  and,  as 
Arnold  has  shown  in  his  beautiful  researches,  are  carried  (1)  to  the  lymph 
nodules  surrounding  the  bronchi  and  blood-vessels;  (2)  to  the  interlobular 
eepta  beneath  the  pleura,  where  they  lodge  in  and  between  the  tissue  ele- 
ments; and  (3)  along  the  larger  lymph  channels  to  the  substernal,  bronchial 
and  tracheal  glands,  in  which  the  stroma  cells  of  the  follicular  cords  dis- 
pose of  them  permanently  and  prevent  them  from  entering  the  general 
circulation.  Occasionally  in  anthracosis  the  carbon  grains  do  reach  the 
general  circulation,  and  the  coal  dust  is  found  in  the  liver  and  spleen.  As 
Weigert  has  shown,  this  occurs  when  the  densely  pigmented  bronchial 
glands  closely  adhere  to  the  pulmonary  veins,  through  the  walls  of  which 
the  carbon  particles  pass  to  the  general  circulation.  The  lung  tissue  has 
a  remarkable  tolerante  for  these  particles,  probably  because  a  large  propor- 
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tion  of  them  ia  warehoused,  so  to  speak,  in  protoplasmic  cells.  By  con- 
stant exposure  a  limit  is  reached,  and  there  ia  brought  about  a  very  definite 
pathological  condition,  an  interstitial  aclerosia.  In  coal-miners  thia  may 
occur  in  patches,  even  betore  the  lung  tissue  is  uniformly  infiltrated  with 
the  dust.  In  others  it  appears  only  after  the  entire  organa  have  become 
so  ladea  that  they  are  dark  in  color,  and  an  ink-like  juice  flows  from  the 
cut  surface.  The  lungs  of  a  miner  may  be  black  throughout  and  yet  show 
no  local  lesions  and  be  everywhere  crepitant. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  particles  are  deposited  in  large  numbers  in 
the  follicular  cords  of  the  tracheal  and  bronchial  glands  and  of  the  peri- 
bronchial and  peri-arterial  lymph  nodulea,  and  in  these  they  finally  excite 
proliferation  of  the  connective-tissue  elements.  It  is  by  no  means  un- 
common to  find  in  persons  whose  lungs  are  only  moderately  carbonized 
the  bronchial  glands  sclerosed  and  hard.  In  anthracoeis  the  fibroid 
changes  uaually  begin  in  the  peri-bronchial  lymph  tissue,  and  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  process  the  sclerosis  may  be  largely  confined  to  these  regions. 
A  Nova  Scotian  miner,  aged  thirty-six,  died  under  my  care,  at  the  Mont- 
real General  Hospital,  of  black  amall-pox,  after  an  illnesB  of  a  few  days. 
In  his  lungs  (externally  coal-black)  there  were  round  and  linear  patches 
ranging  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  hazel-nut,  of  an  intensely  black  color,  air- 
less and  firm,  and  surrounded  by  a  crepitant  tissue,  slate-gray  In  color. 
In  the  centre  of  each  of  these  areas  was  a  small  bronchus.  Many  of  them 
were  situated  just  beneath  the  pleura,  and  formed  typical  examples  of 
limited  fibroid  broncho-pneumonia.  In  addition  there  is  usually  thicken- 
ing of  the  alveolar  walls,  particularly  in  certain  areas.  By  the  gradual 
coalescence  of  these  fibroid  patches  large  portions  of  the  lung  may  be 
converted  into  firm  grayish -black,  in  the  case  of  the  coal-miner — steel- 
gray,  in  the  case  of  the  stone-worker — areas  of  cirrhosis.  In  the  case  of  a 
Cornish  miner,  aged  sixty-three,  who  died  under  my  care,  one  of  these 
fibroid  areas  measured  18  by  6  cm.  and  4.5  cm.  in  depth. 

A  second  important  factor  in  these  cases  ia  chronic  bronchitis,  which 
is  present  in  a  large  proportion  and  really  causes  the  chief  symptoms.  A 
third  is  the  occurrence  of  emphysema,  which  ia  almost  invariably  associ- 
ated with  long-standing  cases  of  pneumonokoniosis.  With  the  changes  so 
far  described,  unless  the  cirrhotic  area  is  unusually  extensive,  the  case  may 
present  the  features  of  chronic  bronchitis  with  emphysema,  but  finally 
another  element  comes  into  play.  In  the  fibroid  areas  softening  occurs, 
probably  a  process  of  necrosis  similar  to  that  by  which  softening  is  pro- 
duced in  fibro-myomata  of  the  uterus.  At  first  these  are  small  and  con- 
tain a  dark  liquid.  Charcot  calls  them  ulcires  du  poumon.  They  rarely 
attain  a  large  size  unless  a  communication  is  formed  with  the  bronchus, 
in  which  case  they  may  become  converted  into  suppurating  cavities.  The 
question  has  been  much  discussed  of  late  as  to  what  part  the  tubercle  bacil- 
lus plays  in  these  cases  of  pneumonokoniosis  with  cavity  formation.  In 
some  instances  there  is  certainly  a  tuberculous  process  ingrafted,  hut 
that  large  excavations  may  occur,  or  in  other  instances  bronchiectasis 
without  the  presence  of  bacilli,  I  have  convinced  myself  by  the  examina- 
tion of  several  characteristic  specimens. 
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The  siderosis  induced  by  the  oxide  of  iron  causes  an  interstitial  pnea- 
monia  similar  to  anthracosis.  Workers  in  brass  and  in  bronze  are  liable 
to  a  like  affection. 

Chalicosis,  due  to  the  deposit  of  particles  of  silex  and  alumina,  is 
found  in  the  makers  of  mill-stones,  particularly  the  French  mill-stones, 
and  also  in  knife  and  axe  grinders  and  stone-cutters.  Anatomically,  this 
form  is  characterized  by  the  production  of  nodules  of  various  sizes,  which 
are  cut  with  the  greatest  difficulty  and  sometimes  present  a  curious  gray- 
ish, even  glittering,  crystalloid  appearance. 

Workers  in  flax  and  in  cotton,  and  grain-shorellera  are  also  subject  to 
these  chronic  interBtitial  changes  in  the  lungs.  In  all  these  occupations, 
as  shown  by  Greenhow,  to  whose  careful  studies  we  owe  so  much  of  our 
knowledge  of  these  diseases,  the  condition  of  the  lung  may  ultimately  be 
almost  identical. 

The  symptoms  do  not  come  on  until  the  patient  has  worked  for  a  vari- 
able number  of  years  in  the  duety  atmosphere.  As  a  rule  there  are  cough 
and  failing  health  for  a  prolonged  period  of  time  before  complete  disa- 
bility. The  coincident  emphysema  is  responsible  in  great  part  for  the 
shortness  of  breath  and  wheezy  condition  of  these  patients.  The  expec- 
toration is  usually  muco- purulent,  often  profuse;  in  a  case  of  anthra- 
cosis,  very  dark  in  color — the  so-called  "  black  spit "  ;  in  a  case  of  chalicosia 
there  may  be  £eea  under  the  microscope  the  bright  angular  particles  of 
silica. 

Even  when  there  are  physical  signs  of  cavity,  tubercle  bacilli  are  not 
necessarily,  and  indeed  in  my  experience  are  not  usually  present.  It  is 
remarkable  for  how  long  a  time  a  coal-miner  may  continue  to  bring  up 
sputum  laden  with  coal  particles  even  when  there  are  only  signs  of  a 
chronic  bronchitis.  Many  of  the  particles  are  contained  in  the  cells  of  the 
alveolar  epithelium.  In  these  instances  it  appears  that  an  attempt  ia  made 
by  the  leucocytes  to  rid  the  lungs  of  some  of  the  carbon  grains. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  condition  is  rarely  difficult;  the  expectoration  is 
usually  characteristic.  It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  chronic 
bronchitis  and  emphysema  form  essential  parts  of  the  process  and  that  in 
late  stages  there  may  be  tuberculous  infection. 

The  trealment  of  the  condition  is  practically  that  of  chronic  bronchitis 
and  emphysema. 

V.    EMPHYSEMA. 

Deflnititm. — The  condition  in  which  the  infundibular  passages  and 

the  alveoli  are  dilated  and  the  alveolar  walls  atrophied. 

A  practical  division  may  be  made  into  eompensatory,  hypertrophic, 
and  atrophic  forms,  the  acute  vesicular  emphysema,  and  the  interstitial 
forms.  The  last  two  do  not  in  reality  come  under  the  above  definition,  but 
for  convenience  they  may  be  coneidered  here. 
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I.  COUPENSATOBT     EuPHTBElfA. 

"Whenever  a  region  of  the  lung  does  not  expand  fully  in  inspiration, 
either  another  portion  of  the  lung  must  expand  or  the  chest  wall  sink  in 
order  to  occupy  the  space.  The  former  almost  invariably  occurs.  We 
have  already  mentioned  that  in  broncho-pneumonia  there  is  a  vicarious 
distention  of  the  air-veaicles  in  the  adjacent  healthy  lobules,  and  the  same 
happens  in  the  neighborhood  of  tuberculous  areas  and  cicatrices.  In  gen- 
eral pleural  adhesions  there  is  often  compensatory  emphysema,  particu- 
larly at  the  anterior  margins  of  the  lung.  The  most  advanced  example  of 
this  form  is  seen  in  cirrhosis,  when  the  unaffected  lung  iacreases  greatly 
in  size,  owing  to  distention  of  the  air-vesicles.  A  similar  though  less 
marked  condition  is  seen  in  extensive  pleurisy  with  effusion  and  in  pneu- 
mothorax. 

At  first,  this  distention  of  the  air-veeicles  is  a  simple  physiological 
process  and  the  alveolar  walls  are  stretched  but  not  atrophied.  Ulti- 
mately, however,  in  many  cases  they  waste  and  the  contiguous  air-cells 
fuse,  producing  true  emphysema. 

II.  Htpebtbophic  Emphtbema. 

The  large-lunged  emphysema  of  Jenner,  also  known  ae  substantive  or 
idiopathic  emphysema,  is  a  well-marked  clinical  afEection,  characterized  by 
enlargement  of  the  Inngs,  due  to  distention  of  the  air-cells  and  atrophy  of 
their  walla,  and  clinically  by  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood  and  more  or 
less  marked  dyspncea. 

Btioloffy. — Emphysema  is  the  result  of  persistently  high  intra- 
alveolar  tension  acting  upon  a  congenitally  wejc  Inng  tissue.  If  the 
mechanical  views  as  to  its  origin,  which  have  prevailed  so  long,  were  true, 
the  disease  would  certainly  be  much  more  common;  since  violent  respira- 
tory efforts,  believed  to  be  the  essential  factor,  are  performed  by  a  majority 
of  the  working  classes.  Strongly  in  favor  of  the  view,  that  the  nutritive 
change  in  the  air-cells  is  the  primary  factor,  is  the  markedly  hereditary 
character  of  the  disease  and  the  frequency  with  which  it  starts  early  in 
life.  These  are  two  points  upon  which  scarcely  sufficient  stress  has  been 
laid.  To  James  Jackson,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  we  owe  the  first  observations 
on  the  hereditary  character  of  emphysema.  Working  under  Louis'  direc- 
tions, he  found  that  in  18  out  of  38  cases  one  or  both  parents  were  af- 
fected. 

I  have  been  impressed  by  the  frequency  of  its  origin  in  childhood.  It 
may  follow  recurring  asthmatic  attacks  due  to  adenoid  vegetations.  It 
may  develop,  too,  in  several  members  of  the  same  family.  We  are  Etill 
ignorant  as  to  the  nature  of  this  congenital  pulmonary  weakness.  Cohn- 
heim  thinks  it  probably  due  to  a  defect  in  the  development  of  the  elastic- 
tissue  fibres — a  statement  which  is  borne  out  by  Eppinger's  observations. 

Heightened  pressure  within  the  air-cells  may  be  due  to  forcible  in- 
spiration or  expiration.  Much  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  the  part 
played  by  these  two  acts  in  the  production  of  the  disease.    The  inspiratory 
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theory  was  advanced  by  Laennec  and  Bubsequeutly  modified  by  Gairdner, 
who  held  that  in  chronic  bronchitis  aieae  of  collapse  were  induced,  and  com- 
pensatory distention  took  place  in  the  adjacent  lobulee.  This  unques- 
tionably does  occur  in  the  vicarious  or  compensator)-  emphysema,  but 
it  probably  is  not  a  factor  of  much  moment  in  the  form  now  under  con- 
sideration. The  expiratory  theory,  which  was  supported  by  llendelseohn 
and  Jenner,  accounts  for  the  condition  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  way. 
In  all  straining  efforts  and  violent  attacks  of  coughing,  the  glottis  is  closed 
and  the  chest  walls  are  strongly  compressed  by  muscular  efTorts,  so  that 
the  strain  is  thrown  upon  those  parts  of  the  lung  least  protected,  as  the 
apices  and  the  anterior  margins,  in  which  we  always  find  the  emphy- 
sema most  advanced.  The  sternum  and  costal  cartilages  gradually  yield 
to  the  heightened  intrathoracic  pressure  and  are,  in  advanced  cases,  pushed 
forward,  giving  the  characteristic  rotundity  to  the  thorax.  The  cartilages 
gradually  become  calcified.  One  theory  of  the  disease  is  that  there  is  a 
gradual  enlargement  of  the  thorax  and  the  lungs  increase  in  volume  to 
fill  up  the  space. 

Of  other  etiological  factors  occupation  is  the  most  important.  The 
disease  is  met  with  in  players  on  wind  instruments,  in  glass-blowers,  and 
in  occupations  necessitating  heavy  lifting  or  straining.  Whooping-cough 
and  bronchitis  play  an  important  role,  not  so  much  in  the  changes  which 
they  induce  in  the  bronchi  as  in  consequence  of  the  prolonged  attacks  of 
coughing. 

Morbid  Aliatomy< — The  thorax  is  capacious,  usually  barrel-shaped, 
and  the  cartilages  are  calcified.  On  removal  of  the  sternum,  the  anterior 
mediastinum  is  found  completely  occupied  by  the  edges  of  the  lunga,  and 
the  pericardial  sac  may  not  be  visible.  The  organs  are  very  large  and 
have  lost  their  elasticity,  so  that  they  do  not  collapse  either  in  the  thorax 
or  when  placed  on  the  table.  The  pleura  is  pale  and  there  is  often  an 
absence  of  pigment,  sometimes  in  patches,  termed  by  Virchow  aB)inUm  of 
the  lung.  To  the  touch  they  have  a  peculiar,  downy,  feathery  feel,  and 
pit  readily  on  pressure.  This  is  one  of  the  most  marked  features.  Be- 
neath the  pleura  greatly  enlarged  air-vesicles  may  be  readily  seen.  They 
vary  in  size  from  )  to  3  mm.,  and  irregular  bullie,  the  size  of  a  walnut 
or  larger,  may  project  from  the  free  margins.  The  best  idea  of  the  ex- 
treme rarefaction  of  the  tissue  is  obtained  from  sections  of  a  lung  dis- 
tended and  dried.  At  the  anterior  margins  the  structure  may  form  an 
irregular  series  of  air-chambers,  lesembling  the  frog's  lung.  On  careful 
inspection  with  the  hand-lens,  remnants  of  the  interlobidar  septa  or  even 
of  the  alveoli  may  be  seen  on  these  large  emphysematous  vesicles.  Though 
general  throughout  the  organs,  the  distention  is  more  marked,  as  a  rule, 
at  the  anterior  margins,  and  is  often  specially  developed  at  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  lobe  near  the  root,  where  in  extreme  cases  air-spaces  as  large 
as  an  epg  may  sometimes  be  found.  Microscopically  there  is  seen  atrophy 
of  the  alveolar  walls,  by  which  is  produced  the  coalescence  of  neighboring 
air-cells.  In  this  process  the  capillary  network  disappears  before  the 
walls  are  completely  atrophied.  The  loss  of  the  elastic  tissue  is  a  special 
feature.     It  is  stated,  indeed,  that  in  certain  cases  there  is  a  congenital 
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defect  in  the  developmeDt  of  this  tissue.  The  epithelium  of  the  air-cella 
undergoes  a  fatty  change,  but  the  large  distended  air-epaces  retain  a  pave- 
ment layer. 

The  bronchi  show  important  changes.  In  the  larger  tubes  the  mucous 
membrane  ma;  be  rough  and  thickened  from  chronic  bronchitis;  often  the 
longitudinal  lines  of  submucous  elastic  tissue  stand  out  prominently.  In 
the  advanced  cases  many  of  the  smaller  tubes  are  dilated,  particularly 
when,  in  addition  to  emphysema,  there  are  peri-bronchial  fibroid  changes. 
Bioncbiectasis  is  not,  however,  an  invariable  accompaniment  of  emphy- 
sema, but,  as  Laennec  remarks,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  it  is  not 
more  common.  Of  associated  morbid  changes  the  most  important  are 
found  in  the  heart.  The  right  chambers  are  dilated  and  hypertrophied, 
the  tricuspid  orifice  is  large,  and  the  valve  segments  are  often  thickened 
at  the  edges.  In  advanced  cases  the  cardiac  hypertrophy  is  general.  The 
pulmonary  artery  and  its  branches  may  be  wide  and  show  marked  atherom- 
atous changes. 

The  changes  in  the  other  organs  are  those  commonly  associated  with 
prolonged  venous  congestion. 

Bymptoms. — The  disease  may  be  tolerably  advanced  before  any  spe- 
cial symptoms  develop.  A  child,  for  instance,  may  be  somewhat  short  of 
breath  on  going  up-stairs  or  may  be  unable  to  run  and  play  as  other  chil- 
dren without  great  discomfort;  or,  perhaps,  has  attacks  of  slight  lividity. 
Doubtless  much  depends  upon  the  completeness  of  cardiac  compensation. 
When  this  is  perfect,  there  may  be  no  special  interruption  of  the  pulmonary 
circulation  and,  except  with  violent  exertion,  there  is  no  interference  with 
the  aeration  of  the  blood.  In  well-developed  cases  the  following  are  the 
most  important  symptoms:  Dyspncea,  which  may  be  felt  only  on  slight 
exertion,  or  may  be  persistent,  and  aggravated  by  intercurrent  attacks  of 
bronchitis.  The  respirations  are  often  harsh  and  wheezy,  and  expiration 
is  distinctly  prolonged. 

Cyanosis  of  an  extreme  grade  is  more  common  in  emphysema  than  in 
other  affections  with  the  exception  of  congenital  heart-disease.  So  far  as  I 
know  it  is  the  only  diseaBe  in  which  a  patient  may  be  able  to  go  about  and 
even  to  walk  into  the  hospital  or  consulting-room  with  a  lividity  of  star- 
tling intensity.  The  contrast  between  the  extreme  cyanosis  and  the  com- 
parative comfort  of  the  patient  is  very  striking.  In  other  affections  of  the 
heart  and  lungs  associated  with  a  similar  degree  of  cyanosis  the  patient  is 
invariably  in  bed  and  nsually  in  a  state  of  orthopncea.  One  condition  must 
be  here  referred  to,  viz.,  the  extraordinary  cyanosis  in  cases  of  poisoning 
by  aniline  products,  which  is  in  most  part  due  to  the  conversion  of  the 
hsemoglofoin  into  methtemoglobin. 

Bronchitis  with  associated  cough  is  a  frequent  symptom  and  often  the 
direct  cause  of  the  pulmonary  distress.  The  contrast  between  emphy- 
sematous patients  in  the  winter  and  summer  is  marked  in  this  respect- 
In  the  latter  they  may  be  comfortable  and  able  to  attend  to  their 
work,  but  with  the  cold  and  changeable  weather  they  are  laid  up  with 
attacks  of  bronehitis.  Finally,  in  fact,  the  two  conditions  become  in- 
separable and  the  patient  has  persistently  more  or  less  cough.    The  acnto 
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btoncbitis  may  produce  attacks  not  unlike  asthma.  In  some  instances 
this  is  true  spaamodic  asthma,  with  which  emphysema  is  frequently  asso- 
ciated. 

As  age  advances,  and  with  successive  attacks  of  bronchitis,  the  condi- 
tion gets  slowly  worse.  In  hospital  practice  it  is  common  to  admit  pa- 
tients over  sixty  with  well-marked  signs  of  advanced  emphysema.  The 
afFection  can  generally  be  told  at  a  glance — ^the  rounded  shoulders,  barrel 
chest,  the  thin  yet  oftentimes  muscular  form,  and  sometimes,  I  think,  a  very 
characteristic  ^dal  expression. 

There  is  another  group,  however,  of  younger  patients  from  twenty-five 
to  forty  years  of  age  who,  winter  after  winter,  have  attacks  of  intense  cya- 
nosis in  consequence  of  an  aggravated  bronchial  catarrh.  On  inquiry  we 
find  that  these  patients  have  been  short-breathed  from  infancy,  and  they 
belong,  I  believe,  to  a  category  in  which  there  has  been  a  primary  defect 
of  structure  in  the  lung  tissue. 

FIiyBioal  Signs. — Inspection. — The  thorax  is  markedly  altered  in  shape; 
the  antero-posterior  diameter  is  increased  and  may  be  even  greater  than 
the  lateral,  so  that  the  chest  is  barrel-shaped.  The  appearance  is  some- 
what as  if  the  chest  was  in  a  permanent  inspiratory  position.  The  sternum 
and  costal  cartilages  are  prominent.  The  lower  zone  of  the  thorax  looks 
large  and  the  intercostal  spaces  are  much  widened,  particularly  in  the  hypo- 
chondriac regions.  The  sternal  fossa  is  deep,  the  clavicles  stand  out  with 
great  prominence,  and  the  neck  looks  shortened  from  the  elevation  of  the 
thorax  and  the  sternum.  A  zone  of  dilated  venules  may  be  seen  along  the 
line  of  attachment  of  the  diaphragm.  Though  this  is  common  in  emphy- 
sema, it  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  it  or  indeed  to  any  special  afEection. 
Andrew,  of  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and,  according  to  Duckworth,  Laycock 
called  attention  to  it. 

The  curve  of  the  spine  is  increased  and  the  back  is  remarkably  rounded, 
BO  that  the  scapulie  seem  to  be  almost  horizontal.  Mensuration  shows  the 
rounded  form  of  the  chest  and  the  very  slight  expansion  on  deep  inspira- 
tion. The  respiratory  movements,  which  may  look  energetic  and  forcible, 
exercise  little  or  no  influence.  The  chest  does  not  expand,  but  there  is  a 
general  elevation.  The  inspiratory  effort  is  short  and  quick;  the  expiratory 
movement  is  prolonged.  There  may  be  retraction  instead  of  distention 
in  the  upper  abdominal  region  during  inspiration,  and  there  is  sometimes 
seen  a  transverse  curve  crossing  the  abdomen  at  the  level  of  the  twelfth 
'  rib.  The  apex  beat  of  the  heart  is  not  visible,  and  there  is  usually  marked 
pulsation  in  the  epigastric  region.  The  cervical  veins  stand  out  promi- 
nently and  may  pulsate. 

Palpation. — The  vocal  fremitus  is  somewhat  enfeebled  but  not  lost. 
The  apex  beat  can  rarely  be  felt.  There  is  a  marked  shock  in  the  lower 
.  sternal  region  and  very  distinct  pulsation  in  the  epigastrium.  Peraugion 
gives  greatly  increased  resonance,  full  and  drum-like — what  is  sometimes 
called  hj-perresonance.  The  note  is  not  often  distinctly  tympanitic  in 
quality.  The  percussion  note  is  greatly  extended,  the  heart  dulness  may 
be  obliterated,  the  upper  limit  of  liver  dulness  ia  greatly  lowered,  and  the 
resonance  may  extend  to  the  costal  margin.    Behind,  a  clear  percussion  Bote 
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extends  to  a  much  lower  level  than  normal.  The  level  of  splenic  dtilness, 
too,  may  be  lowered. 

On  atiscuiialion  the  breath-eoundB  are  usually  enfeebled  and  may  be 
masked  by  bionchitic  rales.  The  most  characteristic  feature  is  the  pro- 
longation of  the  expiration,  and  the  normal  ratio  may  be  reversed — 4  to  1 
instead  of  1  to  4.  It  is  often  wheezy  and  harsh  and  associated  with  coarse 
rales  and  sibilant  rhonchi.  It  is  said  that  in  interstitial  emphysema  there 
may  be  a  friction  sound  heard,  not  unlike  that  of  pleurisy.  The  heart- 
sounds  are  usually  clear;  but  in  advanced  coeee,  when  there  is  marked 
cyanosis,  a  tricuspid  regurgitant  murmur  may  be  heard.  Accentuation  of 
the  pulmonary  second  sound  is  present. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  slow  but  progressive,  the  recurring  attacks 
of  bronchitis  aggravating  the  condition.  Death  may  occur  from  intereur- 
rent  pneumonia,  either  lobar  or  lobular,  and  dropsy  may  supervene  from 
cardiac  failure.  Occasionally  death  results  from  overdistention  of  the  heart, 
with  extreme  cyanosis.  Duckworth  has  called  attention  to  the  occasional 
occurrence  of  fatal  hiemorrhage  in  emphysema.  In  an  old  emphysematous 
patient  at  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  death  followed  the  erosion  of  a 
main  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  by  an  ulcer  near  the  bifurcation  of  the 
trachea. 

Treatment. — Practically,  the  measures  mentioned  in  connection  with 
bronchitis  should  be  employed.  In  children  with  asthma  and  developing 
emphysema  the  nose  should  be  carefully  examined.  Ko  remedy  is  known 
which  has  any  influence  over  the  progress  of  the  condition  itself.  Bron- 
chitis is  the  great  danger  of  these  patients,  and  therefore  when  possible  they 
should  live  in  an  equable  climate.  In  consequence  of  the  venous  engorge- 
ment they  are  liable  to  gastric  and  intestinal  disturbance,  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly important  to  keep  the  bowels  regulated  and  to  avoid  flatulency 
which  often  seriously  aggravates  the  dyspnoea.  Patients  who  come  into  the 
hospital  in  a  state  of  urgent  dyspncea  and  lividity,  with  great  engorgement 
of  the  veins,  particularly  if  they  are  young  and  vigorous,  should  be  bled 
freely.  On  more  than  one  occasion  I  have  saved  the  Uvea  of  persons  in  this 
condition  by  venesection.  Inhalation  of  oxygen  may  be  used  and  the  reme- 
dies given  already  mentioned  in  connection  with  bronchitis.  Strychnine 
will  be  found  specially  useful. 

III.  Atboi?hic  Euphtbeua. 

This  is  really  a  senile  change  and  is  called  by  Sir  William  Jenner  small- 
lunged  emphysema.  It  is  really  a  primary  atrophy  of  the  lung,  coming 
on  in  advanced  life,  and  scarcely  constitutes  a  special  affection.  It  occurs 
in  "  withered-looking  old  persons  "  who  may  perhaps  have  had  a  winter 
cough  and  shortness  of  breath  for  years.  In  striking  contrast  to  the  essen- 
tial or  hypertrophic  emphysema,  the  cheat  in  this  form  is  small.  The  ribs 
are  obliquely  placed,  the  decrease  in  the  diameter  being  due  to  greatly  in- 
creased obliquity  in  the  position  of  the  ribs.  The  thoracic  muscles  are 
usually  atrophied.  In  advanced  cases  of  this  affection  the  lung  presents  a 
remarkable  appearance,  being  converted  into  a  series  of  large  vesicles,  on 
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the  walls  of  which  th«  remnants  of  air-cells  may  be  seen.    It  is  a  conditioD 
for  which  nothing  can  be  done. 

IV.  Acute  Vesiculae  Euphyseua. 

When  death  occurs  from  bronchitis  of  the  smaller  tube8,or  from  cyanosia 
when  strong  inspiratory  efforts  have  been  made,  the  lungs  are  large  in  vol- 
ume and  the  air-cells  are  much  distended.  Clinically,  this  condition  may 
develop  rapidly  in  cases  of  cardiac  asthma  and  angina  pectoris.  The  lungs 
are  voluminous,  the  area  of  pulmonary  resonance  is  much  increased,  and  on 
auscultation  there  are  heard  everywhere  piping  lales  and  prolonged  expira- 
tion. It  is  the  condition  to  which  von  Basch  has  given  the  names  Lungen- 
gchwellung  and  Lungenatarrheit.  A  eimikr  condition  may  follow  pressure 
on  the  vagi. 

Y.  Intebbtitial  Eufhybeica. 

In  this  form  beads  of  air  are  seen  in  the  interlobular  and  subplenral 
tissue;  sometimes  they  form  large  bulUe  beneath  the  pleura.  A  rare  event 
is  rupture  close  to  the  root  of  the  lung,  and  the  passage  of  air  along  the 
trachea  into  the  subcutaneous  tisBueg  of  the  neck.  After  tracheotomy  juat 
the  reverse  may  occur  and  the  air  may  pass  from  the  tracheotomy  wound 
along  the  wind-pipe  and  bronchi  and  appear  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
pleura.  From  this  interstitial  emphysema  spontaneous  pneumothorax  may 
arise  in  healthy  persons. 


VI.  GANGRENE   OP  THE   LUNG. 

Btiology. — Gangrene  of  the  lung  is  not  an  affection  per  ae,  but  occnrs 
in  a  variety  of  conditions  when  necrotic  areas  undergo  putrefaction.  It 
it  not  easy  to  say  why  sphacelus  should  occur  in  one  case  and  not  in  an- 
other, as  the  germs  of  putrefaction  are  always  in  the  air-passages,  and  yet 
necrotic  territories  rarely  become  gangrenous.  Total  obstruction  of  a  pul- 
monary artery,  as  a  rule,  causes  infarction,  and  the  area  shut  off  does  not 
often,  though  it  may,  sphacelate.  Another  factor  would  seem  to  be  neces- 
sary^ — probably  a  lowered  tissue  resiBtance,  the  result  of  general  or  local 
causes.  It  is  met  with  (1)  as  a  sequence  of  lobar  pneumonia.  This  rarely 
occurs  in  a  previously  healthy  person^more  commonly  in  the  debilitated 
or  in  the  diabetic  subject.  (8)  Oangrene  is  very  prone  to  follow  the  as- 
piration pneumonia,  since  the  foreign  particles  rapidly  undergo  putrefac- 
tive changes.  Of  a  similar  nature  are  the  cases  of  gangrene  due  to  perfora- 
tion of  cancer  of  the  cesophagus  into  the  lung  or  into  a  bronchus.  (3)  The 
putrid  contents  of  a  bronchi  ectatic,  more  commonly  of  a  tubercnlous,  cav- 
ity may  excite  gangrene  in  the  neighboring  tissues.  The  pressure  bronchi- 
ectasis following  aneurism  or  tumor  may  lead  to  extensive  sloughing.  (4) 
Gangrene  may  follow  simple  embolism  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  Hore 
commonly,  however,  the  embolus  is  derived  from  a  part  which  is  morti- 
fied or  comes  from  a  focus  of  bone  disease.    In  typhus  and  in  typhoid  ferer 
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gangrene  of  the  lung  may  follow  thromboeiB  o(  one  of  the  larger  branches 
of  the  pHlmonary  artery.  A  case  occurred  in  my  wards  in  October,  1897, 
in  connection  with  a  typhoid  aeptictemia.  Typhoid  bacilli  were  isolated 
from  the  lung.  Lastly,  gangrene  of  the  lung  may  occur  in  conditions  of 
debility  during  conTalescence  from  protracted  fever — occaaionally,  indeed, 
without  our  being  able  to  assign  any  reasonable  cause. 

Mrarbid  Anatomy. — Laennec,  who  first  accurately  described  pul- 
monary gangrene,  recognized  a  diffuse  and  a  circumscribed  .form.  The  for- 
mer, though  rare,  is  sometimes  seen  in  connection  with  pneumonia,  more 
rarely  after  obliteration  of  a  large  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  It  may 
involve  the  greater  part  of  a  lobe,  and  the  lung  tissue  is  converted  into  a  hor- 
ribly offensive  greenisb-black  mass,  torn  and  ragged  in  the  Centre.  In  the 
circumscribed  form  there  is  well-marked  limitation  between  the  gangrenous 
area  and  the  surrounding  tissue.  The  focus  may  be  single  or  there  may  be 
two  or  more.  The  lower  lobe  is  more  commonly  affected  than  the  upper, 
and  the  peripheral  more  than  the  central  portion  of  the  lung.  A  gan- 
grenous area  is  at  first  uniformly  greenish  brown  in  color;  but  softening  rap- 
idly takes  place  with  the  formation  of  a  cavity  with  shreddy,  irregular  walls 
and  a  greenish,  offensive  finid.  The  lung  tissue  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood shows  a  zone  of  deep  congestion,  often  consolidation,  and  outside 
this  an  intense. oedema.  In  the  embolic  cases  the  plugged  artery  can  some- 
times be  found.  When  rapidly  extending,  vessels  may  be  opened  and  a 
copious  hemorrhage  ensue.  Perforation  of  the  pleura  is  not  uncommon. 
The  irritating  decomposing  material  usually  excites  the  most  intense  bron- 
chitis. Embolic  processes  are  not  infrequent.  There  is  a  remarkable  asso- 
ciation in  some  cases  between  circumscribed  gangrene  of  the  lung  and 
abscess  of  the  brain.  It  has  been  referred  to  under  the  section  on  bron- 
cbiectasis. 

Symptoms  and  Oourse. — Usually  definite  symptoms  of  local  pul- 
monary disease  precede  the  characteristic  features  of  gangrene.  These,  of 
course,  are  very  varied,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  trouble.  The  sputum 
is  very  characteristic.  It  is  intensely  fetid — usually  profuse — and,  if  ex- 
pectorated into  a  conical  glass,  separates  into  three  layers — a  greenish-brown, 
heavy  sediment;  an  intervening  thin  liquid,  which  sometimes  has  a  greenish 
or  a  brownish  tint;  and,  on  top,  a  thick,  frothy  layer.  Spread  on  a  glass 
plate,  the  shreddy  dibris  of  lung  tissue  can  readily  be  picked  out.  Even 
large  fragments  of  lung  may  be  coughed  up.  Robertson,  of  Onancock, 
Va.,  sent  me  one  several  centimetres  in  length,  which  had  been  expecto- 
rated by  a  lad  of  eighteen,  who  had  severe  gangrene  and  recovered.  Mi- 
croscopically, elastic  fibres  are  found  in  abundance,  with  granular  matter, 
pigment  grains,  fatty  crystals,  bacteria,  and  leptothrix.  It  is  stated  that 
elastic  tissue  is  sometimes  absent,  but  I  have  never  met  with  such  an  in- 
stance. The  peculiar  plugs  of  sputum  which  occur  in  bronchieciasy  are  not 
found.  Blood  is  often  present,  and,  as  a  rule,  is  much  altered.  The  spu- 
tum has,  in  a  majority  of  the  cases,  an  intensely  fetid  odor,  which  is  com- 
municated to  the  breath  and  may  permeate  the  entire  room.  It  is  much 
more  offensive  than  in  fetid  bronchitis  or  in  abscess  of  the  lung.  The 
fetor  is  particularly  marked  when  there  is  free  communication  between  the 
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g&ngrenoiia  cavities  and  the  bronchi.  Oq  sereral  occasions  I  have  foimcl, 
post  mortem,  localized  gangrene,  which  had  been  unsuspected  during  life, 
and  in  which  there  had  been  no  fetor  of  the  breath. 

The  physical  signs,  when  extensive  destruction  has  occurred,  are  those 
of  cavity,  but  the  limited  circumscribed  areas  may  be  difficult  to  detect. 
Bronchitis  ia  alwaye  present. 

Among  the  general  symptoms  may  be  mentioned  fever,  usually  of  mod- 
erate grade;  the  pulse  is  rapid,  and  very  often  the  constitutional  depression 
is  severe.  But  the  only  special  features  indicative  of  gangrene  are  the 
sputa  and  the  fetor  of  the  breath.  The  patient  generally  sinks  from  exhaus- 
tion.    Fatal  hemorrhage  may  ensue. 

Treatnient. — The  treatment  of  gangrene  is  very  unsatisfactory.  The 
indications,  of  course,  are  to  disinfect  the  gangrenous  area,  but  this  is  often 
impossible.  An  antiseptic  spray  of  carbolic  acid  may  be  employed.  A 
good  plan  ia  for  the  patient  to  use  over  the  mouth  and  nose  an  inhaler, 
which  may  be  charged  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  with  guaiacol; 
the  latter  drug  has  also  been  used  hypodeimically,  with,  it  is  said,  happy 
results  in  removing  the  odor.  If  the  signs  of  cavity  are  distinct  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  cleanse  it  by  direct  injections  of  an  antiseptic  solution. 
If  the  patient's  condition  is  good  and  the  gangrenous  region  can  be  local- 
ized, surgical  interference  may  be  indicated.  Successful  cases  have  been 
reported.  The  general  condition  of  the  patient  is  always  such  as  to  demand 
the  greatest  care  in  the  matter  of  diet  and  nursing. 


VII.    ABSCESS   OF  THE    LUNG. 

Etiology. — Suppuration  occurs  in  the  lung  under  the  following  COD- 
ditions:  (1)  As  a  sequence  of  inflammation,  either  lobar  or  lobular.  Apart 
from  the  purulent  infiltration  this  is  unquestionably  rare,  and  even  in 
lobar  pneumonia  the  abscesses  are  of  small  size  and  usually  involve,  as 
Addison  remarked,  several  points  at  the  same  time.  On  the  other  hand, 
abscess  formation  is  extremely  frequent  in  the  deglutition  and  aspiration 
forms  of  lobular  pneumonia.  After  wounds  of  the  neck  or  operations 
upon  the  throat,  in  suppurative  disease  of  the  nose  or  larynx,  occasionally 
even  of  the  ear  (Yolkmann),  infective  particles  reach  the  bronchial  tub^ 
by  aspiration  and  excite  an  intense  inflammation  which  often  ends  in 
abscess.  Cancer  of  the  ceeophagus,  perforating  the  root  of  the  lung  or  into 
the  bronchi,  may  produce  extensive  suppuration.  The  abscesses  vary  in 
size  from  a  walnut  to  an  orange,  and  have  ragged  and  irregular  walls,  and 
purulent,  sometimes  necrotic,  contents. 

(2)  Embolic,  so-called  metastatic,  abscesses,  the  result  of  infectious 
emboli,  are  extremely  common  in  a  large  proportion  of  all  cases  of  pyiemia. 
They  may  occur  in  enormous  numbers  and  present  very  definite  char- 
acters. As  a  rule  they  are  superficial,  beneath  the  pleura,  and  often 
wod(re-ehaped.  At  first  firm,  grayish  red  in  color,  and  surrounded  by  a 
zone  of  intense  hypenemia,  suppuration  soon  follows  with  the  forma- 
tion of  a  definite  abscess.     The  pleura  is  usually  covered  with  greenish 
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lymph,  and  peifoiation  eometimea  takes  place  with  the  production  of 
pneumothorax. 

(3)  Perforation  of  the  lung  from  without,  lodgment  of  foreign  bodies, 
and,  in  the  right  lung,  perforation  from  abscefis  of  the  liver  or  a  euppurat- 
ing  echinococcuB  cyst  are  occaeional  cauBes  of  pulmonary  abscesB. 

(4)  Suppurative  processes  play  an  important  part  in  chronic  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  many  of  the  symptoms  of  which  are  due  to  them. 

BymptonUL — Abscess  following  pneumonia  is  easily  recognized  by 
an  aggravation  of  the  general  symptoms  and  by  the  physical  signs  of  cavity 
and  the  characters  of  the  expectoration.  Embolic  absceesee  cannot  often 
be  recognized,  and  the  local  symptoms  are  generally  masked  in  the  gen- 
eral pygemic  manifestations.  The  characters  of  the  sputum  are  of  great 
importance  in  determining  the  presence  of  abscess.  The  odor  is  offensive, 
yet  it  rarely  has  the  horrible  fetor  of  gangrene  or  of  putrid  bronchitis. 
In  the  pus  fragments  of  lung  tissue  can  be  seen,  and  the  elastic  tissue  may 
be  very  abundant.  The  presence  of  this  with  the  physical  signs  rarely 
leaves  any  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  trouble.  Embolic  cases  usually 
run  a  fatal  course.  Recovery  occasionally  occurs  after  pneumonia.  In  a 
case  following  typhoid  fever  which  I  saw  at  the  Garfield  Hospital,  Kerr 
removed  two  ribs  and  found  free  in  the  pus  of  a  localized  empyema  a 
sequestrated  piece  of  lung,  the  size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  which  had 
sloughed  off  clearly  from  the  lower  lobe.  The  patient  made  a  good  re- 
covery. 

Medicinal  treatment  is  of  little  avail  in  abscess  of  the  lung.  When 
well  defined  and  superficial,  an  attempt  should  always  be  made  to 
open  and  drain  it.  A  number  of  successful  cases  have  already  been 
treated  in  this  way. 


VIII.    NEW  GROWTHS   IN    THE    LUNGS. 

Etlolo^  and  Morbid  Anatomy. — While  primary  tumors  are 
rare,  secondary  growths  are  not  uncommon. 

The  primary  growths  of  the  lung  are  either  encephaloid,  scirrhus  or 
epithelioma.  Recent  observations  show  that  the  last  is  the  most  common 
form.  Sarcoma  also  is  occasionally  found  as  a  primary  growth,  and  still 
more  rarely  enchondroma. 

The  secondary  growths  may  be  of  various  forms.  Most  commonly  they 
follow  tumors  in  the  digestive  or  genito-urinary  organs;  not  infrequently 
also  tumors  of  the  bone.  There  may  be  encephaloid,  scirrhus,  epithelioma, 
colloid,  melano-sarcoma,  enchondroma,  or  osteoma. 

Primary  cancer  or  sarcoma  usually  involves  only  one  lung.  The  sec- 
ondary growths  are  distributed  in  both.  The  primary  growth  generally 
forms  a  large  mass,  which  may  occupy  the  greater  part  of  a  lung.  Occasion- 
ally the  secondary  growths  are  solitary  and  confined  chiefiy  to  the  pleura. 
The  metastatic  growths  are  nearly  always  disseminated.  Occasionally  they 
occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  pulmonary  tissue.  In  a  case  of  colloid  cancer 
secondary  to  cancer  of  the  pancreas,  I  found  both  lungs  voluminous,  heavy 
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only  slightly  crepitant,  and  occupied  by  circular  tranelncent  masaeB,  vary- 
ing in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  large  walnut. 

There  are  numerous  acceesory  lesions  in  the  pulmonary  new  growths. 
There  may  be  pleurisy,  either  cancerous  or  Bero-fibrinouB.  The  eSiiBion 
may  be  hEemorrhagic,  but  in  200  cases  of  cancer,  primary  or  secondary,  of 
the  lungs  and  pleura  analyzed  by  Moutard-Martin,  hfemortliagic  effusion 
occurred  in  only  12  per  cent.  The  tracheal  and  bronchial  glands  are  usu- 
ally affected,  the  cervical  glands  not  infrequently,  and  occanonally  even 
the  inguinal. 

The  disease  is  most  common  in  the  middle  period  of  life.  The  pri- 
mary form  affects  the  sexes  equally,  but  secondary  cancer  is  much  more 
frequent  in  women  than  in  men.  The  conditions  which  predispose  to  It 
are  quite  unknown.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  workers  in  the 
Schneeberg  cobalt  mines  are  very  liable  to  primary  cancer  of  the  lungs. 
It  is  etated  that  in  this  region  a  considerable  proportion  of  all  deaths  in 
persons  over  forty  are  due  to  this  disease. 

Symptonu. — The  clinical  featurea  of  neoplasms  of  the  lungs  are  by 
no  means  distinctive,  particularly  in  the  case  of  primary  growths.  The 
patient  may,  indeed,  as  noted  by  Walshe,  present  no  symptoms  pointing 
to  intrathoracic  disease.  Among  the  more  important  symptoms  are  pain, 
particularly  when  the  pleura  is  involved;  dyspncea,  which  is  apt  to  be 
paroxysmal  when  due  to  pressure  upon  the  trachea;  cough,  which  may  be 
dry  and  painful  and  accompanied  by  the  expectoration  of  a  dark  mucoid 
sputum.  This  so-called  prune-juice  expectoration,  which  was  present  10 
times  in  18  eases  of  primary  cancer  of  the  lung,  was  thought  by  Stokes 
to  be  of  great  diagnostic  value. 

In  many  instances  there  are  signs  of  compreseion  of  the  latge  veins, 
producing  lividity  of  the  face  and  upper  extremities,  or  occasionally  of 
only  one  arm.  Compression  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  may  give  rise  to 
urgent  dyspncea.  The  heart  may  be  pushed  over  to  the  opposite  side. 
The  pneuraogastric^nd  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  are  occasionally  in- 
volved in  the  growth. 

Pbysical  SignB. — The  patient,  according  to  Walshe,  usually  lies  on 
the  affected  side.  On  inspection  this  side  may  be  enlarged  and  immo- 
bile and  the  intercostal  spaces  are  obliterated.  This  is  more  commonly 
due  to  the  effusion  than  to  the  growth  itself.  The  external  lymph- 
glands  may  be  enlarged,  particularly  the  clavicular.  The  signs,  on  per- 
cussion and  auscultation,  are  varied,  depending  much  upon  the  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  fluid.  Signs  of  consolidation  are,  of  course,  present; 
the  tactile  fremitus  is  absent  and  the  breath-BOunds  are  usually  dimin- 
ished in  intensity.  Occasionally  there  is  typical  bronchial  breathing. 
Among  other  symptoms  may  be  mentioned  fever,  which  is  present 
in  a  certain  number  of  cases.  Emaciation  is  not  necessarily  extreme. 
The  duration  of  the  disease  is  from  six  to  eight  months.  Occasion- 
ally it  runs  a  very  acute  course,  as  noted  by  Carswell,  Cases  are  re- 
ported in  which  death  occurred  in  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  in  one  in- 
stance (Jsccoud)  the  patient  died  in  a  week  from  the  onset  of  the  symp- 
tome. 
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DiagnoslB. — In  secondary  growths  this  is  not  difficult.  The  derelop* 
ment  of  pulmonary  symptoms  within  a  year  ot  two  after  the  removal  of 
a  cancer  of  the  breast,  or  after  the  amputation  of  a  limb  for  oateo-sarcoma, 
or  the  oneet  of  similar  symptoms  in  connection  with  cancer  of  the  liver, 
or  of  the  uterus,  or  of  the  rectum,  would  be  extremely  suggestive.  In 
primary  cases  the  unilateral  involvement,  the  anomalous  character  of  the 
physical  signs,  the  occurrence  of  prune-j'uice  expectoration,  the  progressive 
wasting,  and  the  secondary  involvement  of  the  cervical  glands  are  the  im- 
portant points  in  the  diagnosis. 

New  growths  are  occasionally  primary  in  the  pleura  (Harris,  Journal 
of  Pathology,  vol.  ii). 


V.    DISEASES  OF  THE  PLEURA. 

I.    ACUTE   PLEURISY. 

Anatomically,  the  cases  may  be  divided  into  dry  or  adhesive  pleurisy 
and  pleurisy  with  effusion.  Another  classification  is  into  primary  or  sec- 
ondary forms.  According  to  the  course  of  the  disease,  a  division  may  be 
made  into  acute  and  chronic  pleurisy,  and  as  it  is  impossible,  at  present, 
to  group  the  various  forms  etiologically,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfac- 
tory division.    The  following  forms  of  acute  pleurisy  may  be  considered: 

I.  FiBHiNous  OH  Plastic  pLEOKiay. 

In  this  the  pleural  membrane  is  covered  by  a  sheeting  of  lymph  of 
variable  thickness,  which  gives  it  a  turbid,  granular  appearance,  or  the 
fibrin  may  exist  in  distinct  layers.  It  occurs  (1)  as  an  independent  affec- 
tion, following  cold  or  exposure.  This  form  of  acute  plastic  pleurisy 
without  fiuid  exudate  is  not  common  in  perfectly  healthy  individuals. 
Cases  are  met  with,  however,  in  which  the  disease  sets  in  with  the  usual 
symptoms  of  pain  in  the  side  and  slight  fever,  and  there  are  the  physical 
signs  of  pleurisy  as  indicated  by  the  friction.  After  persisting  for  a  few 
days,  the  friction  murmur  disappears  and  no  exudation  occurs.  Union 
takes  place  between  the  membranes,  and  possibly  the  pleuritic  adhesions 
which  are  found  in  such  a  large  percentage  of  all  bodies  examined  after 
death  originate  in  these  slight  fibrinous  pleurisies. 

Fibrinous  pleurisy  occurs  (3)  as  a  secondary  process  in  acute  diseases 
of  the  lung,  such  as  pneumonia,  which  is  always  accompanied  by  a  certain 
amount  of  pleurisy,  usually  of  this  form.  Cancer,  abscess,  and  gangrene 
also  cause  plastic  pleurisy  when  the  surface  of  the  lung  becomes  involved. 
This  condition  is  specially  associated  in  a  large  number  of  cases  with 
tuberculosis.  Pleural  pain,  stitch  in  the  side,  and  a  dry  cough,  with 
marked  friction  sounds  on  auscultation  are  the  initial  phenomena  in 
many  instances  of  phthisis.  The  signs  are  usually  basic,  but  Bnmey  Teo 
has  recently  called  attention  to  the  frequency  with  which  they  occur  at 
the  apex. 
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II.  Sebo-fibbihoos   Plbubist. 

In  a  majority  of  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  pleura  there  is,  with  the 
fibrin,  a  variable  amount  of  fluid  exudate,  which  produces  the  condition 
known  as  pleurisy  with  effusion. 

Xltlalogy. — For  generations  physicians  have  considered  cold  the 
potent  factor  in  inducing  pleurisy.  This  may  be  true  in  many  cases,  but 
modern  views  of  serous  inflammations  scarcely  recognize  cold  as  anything 
more  than  a  predisposing  agent,  which  permits  the  action  of  various  micro- 
organiama.  We  have  not  yet,  however,  brought  all  the  acute  pleurisies  into 
the  category  of  microbic  aiTections,  and  the  fact  remains  that  pleuriEy 
does  follow  with  great  rapidity  a  sudden  wetting  or  a  chill.  Of  late 
years  an  attempt  has  been  made,  particularly  by  French  writers,  to  show 
that  the  majority  of  acute  pleurisies  are  tuberculous.  In  this  connection 
the  following  facta  may  be  admitted:  (1)  In  a  large  number  of  cases 
of  pleurisy  coming  on  abruptly  in  healthy  persons  the  disease  has  been 
shown — (a)  by  post-mortem,  in  cases  of  accidental  or  sudden  death,  (6)  by 
the  subsequent  history — ^to  be  tuberculous;  (3)  in  a  larger  proportion  of 
those  cases  which  come  on  insidiously  in  persona  who  have  been  in  failing 
health  or  who  are  delicate  the  disease  is  tuberculous  from  the  oiiteet;  (3) 
the  acute  pleurisy,  which  occurs  as  a  secondary,  often  a  terminal,  event  in 
chronic  affections,  such'as  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  Bright's  disease,  and  can- 
cer, is  very  frequently  tuberculous.  I  confess  that  the  more  carefully  I 
have  studied  the  question  the  larger  does  the  proportion  appear  to  be  of 
primary  pleurisies  of  tuberculous  origin.  The  subsequent  history  of  cases 
of  acute  pleurisy  forces  us  to  conclude  that  in  at  least  two  thirds  of  the 
cases  it  is  a  curable  affection.  This  may  well  be  so,  according  to  our  pres- 
ent ideas  of  local  tuberculous  disease.  Several  years  ago  I  looked  over 
the  post-mortem  records  of  101  successive  cases  which  had  died  in  my  wards 
with  pleurisy — fibrinous,  sero-fibrinous,  hiemorrhagic,or  purulent.  Of  these, 
there  were  only  32  in  which  the  pleurisy  was  definitely  tuberculous.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  conlributions  to  this  question  has  been  made  from 
the  records  of  Henry  I.  Bowditch,  of  Boston.  Of  90  cases  of  acute  pleurisy 
which  had  been  under  observation  between  1849  and  1879,  32  died  of  or 
had  phthisis — a  percentage  large  enough  to  indicate  what  an  important 
role  tuberculosis  plays  in  the  etiology  of  this  disease.  In  a  recent  series 
of  130  patients  with  primary  pleurisy  with  effusion  followed  for  a  period 
of  seven  years  by  Hedges,  40  per  cent  became  tuberculous. 

Bacteriology  of  Acute  PkuTisy. — From  a  bacteriological  standpoint  we 
may  recognize  three  groups  of  cases  of  acute  pleurisy,  caused  by  the  tubercle 
bacillus,  the  pneumocoecus,  and  the  streptococcus,  respectively. 

Bacillus  tuberculosis  is  present  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  cases 
of  primary  or  so-called  idiopathic  pleurisy.  The  exudate  is  usually  sterile 
on  cover-slips  or  in  the  culture  and  inoculation  tests  made  in  the  ordinary 
way,  as  the  bacilli  are  very  scanty.  It  baa  been  demonstrated  clearly 
that  a  large  amount  of  the  exudate  must  be  taken  to  make  the  test 
complete,  either  in  cultures  or  in  the  inoculation  of  animals.    Eichhorst 
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found  tbat  more  tliat  62  per  cent  were  demonstrated  as  tuberculoue  when 
as  much  as  15  cc.  of  the  exudate  wae  inoculated  into  test  animale,  while 
leee  than  10  per  cent  of  the  cases  showed  tubercuIoBis  when  only  1  cc,  of  the 
exudate  was  used.  This  is  a  point  to  which  observers  should  pay  very 
special  attention.  Le  Damany  has  recently  in  55  primary  pleurisies  demon- 
strated the  tuberculous  character  of  all  but  4.  He  has  used  large  quantities 
of  the  fluid  for  hia  inoculation  experiments. 

The  pneumococcuB  pleurisy  is  almost  always  secondary  to  a  focus  of 
inflammation  in  the  lung.  It  may,  however,  be  primary.  The  exudate  is 
usually  purulent  and  the  outlook  is  very  favorable. 

The  atreptococcuH  pleurisy  is  the  typical  septic  form  which  may  occur 
either  from  direct  infection  of  the  pleura  through  the  lung  in  broncho- 
pneumonia, or  in  cases  of  streptococcus  pneumonia;  in  other  instanceB  it 
follows  infection  of  more  distant  parts.  The  acute  streptococcus  pleurisy  is 
the  most  serious  and  fatal  of  ell  forms. 

Among  other  bacteria  which  have  been  found  are  the  staphylococcus, 
Friedlander's  bacillus,  the  typhoid  bacillus,  and  the  diphtheria  bacillus. 

Morbid  Anatomy.— lu  sero-fibrinoua  pleurisy  the  serous  exudate  is 
abundant  and  the  fibrin  is  found  on  the  pleural  surfaces  and  scattered 
throngh  the  fluid  in  the  form  of  flocculi.  The  proportions  of  these 
constituents  vary  a  great  deal.  In  some  instances  there  is  very  little 
membranous  fibrin;  in  others  it  forms  thick,  creamy  layers  and  exists 
in  the  dependent  part  of  the  fluid  as  whitifji,  curd-like  masses.  The 
fluid  of  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy  is  of  a  lemon  color,  either  clear  or  slightly 
turbid,  dependtBg  on  the  number  of  formed  elements.  In  some  instances 
it  has  a  dark-brown  color.  The  microscopical  examination  of  the  fluid 
shows  leucocytes,  occasional  swollen  cells,  which  may  possibly  be  derived 
from  the  pleural  endothelium,  shreds  of  fibrillated  fibrin,  and  a  variable 
number  of  red  blood-corpuscles.  On  boiling,  the  fluid  is  found  to  be  rich 
in  albumin.  Sometimes  it  coagulates  spontaneously,  Its  composition 
closely  resembles  that  of  blood-serum.  Cholesterin,  uric  acid,  and  sugar 
are  occasionally  found.  The  amount  of  the  effusion  varies  from  J  to  4 
litres. 

The  lung  in  acute  sero-:fibrinou8  pleurisy  is  more  or  less  compressed.  If 
the  exudation  is  limited  the  lower  lobe  alone  is  atelectatic;  but  in  an  exten- 
sive effusion  which  reaches  to  the  clavicle  the  entire  lung  will  be  found 
lying  close  to  the  spine,  dark  and  airless,  or  even  bloodless — i.  e.,  car- 
nifled. 

In  large  exudations  the  adjacent  organs  are  displaced.  In  lai^e  right- 
sided  pleurisies  the  liver  is  much  depressed.  Rather  varying  statements 
are  made  with  reference  to  the  position  of  .the  heart  and  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  rotates  on  its  ajus.  In  a  number  of  post-mortems  I  have  carefully 
studied  its  position,  both  in  pneumothorax  and  in  large  effusions,  and  can 
speak  with  some  degree  of  certainty  on  the  following  points:  (1)  Even  in 
the  most  extensive  left-sided  exudation  there  is  no  rotation  of  the  apex 
of  the  heari,  which  in  no  case  was  to  the  right  of  the  mid-sternal  line; 
(2)  the  relative  position  of  the  apex  and  base  is  usually  maintained;  in 
8  the  apex  is  lifted,  in  others  the  whole  heart  lies  more  trans- 
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Tersely;  (3)  the  right  ch::inbers  of  the  heart  occupy  the  greater  portion  of 
the  front,  so  that  the  dieplacement  is  rather  a  definite  dielocatioQ  of  the 
mediastinnm,  with  the  pericardium,  to  the  right,  than  any  special  twisting 
of  the  heart  itself;  (4)  the  kink  or  twist  in  the  inferior  vena  cava  described 
by  Bartele  was  not  present  in  any  oi  the  cases. 

Sympttmis. — Prodromes  are  not  nncommon,  but  the  disease  may  set 
in  abruptly  with  a  chill,  followed  by  fever  and  a  severe  pain  in  the  side. 
In  very  many  cases,  however,  the  onset  is  insidious.  Washboum  has  called 
attention  to  the  frequency  with  which  the  pneumococcua  pleurisy  sets  in 
with  the  features  of  pneumonia.  The  pain  in  the  side  is  the  most  distress- 
ing symptom,  and  is  usually  referred  to  the  nipple  or  axillary  regions.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  pleuritic  pain  may  be  felt  in  the  abdo- 
men or  low  down  in  the  back,  particularly  when  the  diaphragmatic  sur- 
face of  the  pleura  is  involved.  It  is  lancinating,  sharp,  and  severe,  and  ia 
aggravated  by  cough.  At  this  early  stage,  on  auscultation,  sometimes  in- 
deed on  palpation,  a  dry  friction  rub  can  be  detected.  The  fever  rarely 
rises  so  rapidly  as  in  pijeumonia,  and  does  not  reach  the  same  grade.  A 
temperature  of  from  102°  to  103°  is  an  average  pyrexia.  It  may  drop  to 
normal  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days  without  the  appearance  of  any 
definite  change  in  the  physical  signs,  or  it  may  persist  for  several  weeks. 
The  temperature  of  the  affected  is  higher  than  that  of  the  sound  side. 
Cough  is  an  early  symptom  in  acute  pleurisy,  but  is  rarely  so  distressing  or 
so  frequent  as  in  pneumonia.  There  are  instances  in  which  it  is  absent. 
The  expectoration  is  usually  slight  in  amount,  mucoid  in  character,  and 
occasionally  streaked  with  blood. 

At  the  outset  there  may  be  dyspncea,  due  partly  to  the  fever  and  partly 
to  the  pa'in  in  the  side.  Later  it  results  from  the  compression  of  the  lung, 
particularly  if  the  exudation  has  taken  place  rapidly.  When,  however, 
the  flijid  is  effused  slowly,  one  lung  may  be  entirely  compressed  without 
inducing  shortness  of  breath,  except  on  exertion,  and  the  patient  will  He 
quietly  in  bed  without  evincing  the  slightest  respiratory  distress.  When  the 
effusion  is  large  the  patient  usually  prefers  to  lie  upon  the  affected  side. 

Physical  SigaB.^Inxpection  shows  some  degree  of  immobility  on  the 
affected  side,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  exudation,  and  in  large  effu- 
sions an  increase  in  volume,  which  may  appear  to  be  much  more  than  it 
really  is  as  determined  by  mensuration.  The  intercostal  spaces  are  obliter- 
ated. In  right-sided  effusions  the  apex  beat  may  be  lifted  to  the  fourth 
interspace  or  be  pushed  beyond  the  left  nipple,  or  may  even  be  seen  in  the 
axilla.  When  the  exudation  is  on  the  left  side,  the  heart's  impulse  may 
not  be  visible;  but  if  the  effusion  is  large  it  is  seen  in  the  third  and  fourth 
spaces  on  the  right  side,  and  sqmetimes  as  far  ont  as  the  nipple,  or  even 
beyond  it. 

Palpation  enables  us  more  successfully  to  determine  the  deficient  move- 
ments on  the  affected  side,  and  the  obliteration  of  the  intercostal  spaces, 
and  more  accurately  to  define  the  position  of  the  heart's  impulse.  In  sim- 
ple sero-fibrinouB  effusion  there  is  rarely  any  cedema  of  the  chest  walla. 
It  is  scarcely  ever  possible  to  obtain  fiuctuation.  Tactile  fremitus  is  greatly 
diminished  or  abolished.    If  the  effusion  is  slight  there  may  be  only  en- 
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feeblement.  The  absence  of  the  voice  vibrations  in  effusions  of  aoy  size 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  physical  signs.  In  children  there 
may  be  much  effusion  with  retention  of  fremitus.  In  rare  cases  the  vibra- 
tions may  be  communicated  to  the  chest  walls  through  localized  pleural 
adhesions. 

Mensuration. — With  the  cyrtometer,  if  the  effuaion  is  excessive,  a  dif- 
ference of  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch,  or  even,  in  large  effusions,  an 
inch  and  a  half,  may  be  found  between  the  two  sides.  Allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  fact  that  the  right  side  is  naturally  larger  than  the  left. 
With  the  saddle-tape  the  difference  in  expansion  between  the  two  sides 
can  be  conveniently  measured. 

Perctission. — Early  in  the  disease,  when  the  pain  in  the  side  is  severe 
and  the  friction  murmur  evident,  there  may  be  no  alteration,  but  with 
the  gradual  accumulation  of  the  fluid  the  resonance  becomee  defective, 
and  finally  gives  place  to  absolute  flatness.  From  day  to  day  the  gradual 
increase  in  height  of  the  fluid  may  be  studied.  In  a  pleuritic  effuaion 
risiiig  to  the  fourth  rib  in  front,  the  pcrcuesion  signs  are  usually  very 
suggestive.  In  the  subclavicular  region  the  attention  is  often  aroused  at 
once  by  a  tympanitic  note,  the  so-called  Skoda's  resonance,  which  is  heard 
perhaps  more  commonly  in  this  situation  with  pleural  effusion  than  in 
any  other  condition.  It  shades  insensibly  into  a  fiat  note  in  the  lower 
mammary  and  axillary  regions.  Skoda's  resonance  may  be  obtained  also 
behind,  just  above  the  limit  of  effusion.  The  dulnesa  has  a  peculiarly 
resistant,  wooden  quality,  differing  from  that  of  pneumonia  and  readily 
recognized  by  skilled  fingers.  It  has  long  been  known  that  when  the 
patient  ie  in  the  erect  posture  the  upper  line  of  dulnesa  is  not  horizontal, 
but  is  higher  behind  than  it  is  in  front,  forming  a  parabola.  The  curve 
marking  the  intersection  of  the  plane  of  contact  of  lung  and  fluid  with 
the  .chest  wall  has  been  variously  described.  The  "  Ellis  line  of  flatness," 
which  Garland  has  verified  clinically  an^  by  animal  experiments,  is  per- 
haps the  most  characteristic.  With  medium-sized  effusions  "  this  line  begins 
lowest  behind,  advances  upward  and  forward  in  a  letter-S  curve  to  the 
axillary  region,  whence  it  proceeds  in  a  straight  decline  to  the  sternum." 
Such  a  curve  is  present  only  when  the  patient  is  in  the  erect  position, 
when  the  lung  is  in  fairly  normal  condition,  since  then  by  its  elastic  ten- 
sion it  controls  the  position  and  shape  of  the  mass  of  fluid,  even  supporting 
the  entire  weight  of  a  considerable  exudate,  and  when  the  pleune  are  free 
from  adhesions.  With  larger  exudates  the  curve  flattens  much,  but  the  S  can 
be  detached  with  the  fluid  as  high  as  the  third  rib.  Garland  emphasizes 
that  the  line  can  be  accurately  determined  only  by  light  percussion.  (Gar- 
land's exhaustive  work  on,  Pneumo-dynamics.) 

On  the  right  side  the  dulness  passes  without  change  into  that  of  the 
liver.  On  the  left  side  in  the  nipple  line  it  extends  to  and  may  obliterate 
Traube's  semilunar  space.  If  the  effusion  is  moderate,  the  phenomenon 
of  movable  dulnesa  may  be  obtained  by  marking  carefully,  in  the  sitting 
posture,  the  upper  limit  in  the  mammary  region,  and  then  in  the  recum- 
bent posture,  noting  the  change  in  the  height  of  dulnesa.  This  infallible 
sign  of  fluid  cannot  always  be  obtained.    In  rery  copious  exudation  the 
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dulnese  may  reach  the  clavicle  and  even  extend  beyond  the  Gtemal  margin 
of  the  opposite  aide. 

Auscultation. — Early  in  the  disease  a  friction  rab  can  usually  be  heard, 
which  disappears  as  the  fluid  accumulates.  It  is  a  to-and-Jro  dry  rub,  close 
to  the  ear,  and  has  a  leathery,  creaking  character.  There  is  another  pleural 
friction  sound  which  closely  resembles,  and  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from,  the  £ne  crackling  crepitus  of  pneumonia.  This  may  be  heard  at  tlie 
commencement  of  the  disease,  and  also,  as  pointed  out  in  1844  by  Mao- 
Donnell,  Sr.,  of  Montreal,  when  the  effusion  has  receded  and  the  pleural 
layers  come  together  again. 

With  even  a  slight  exudation  there  is  weakened  or  distant  breathing. 
Often  inspiration  and  expiration  are  distinctly  audible,  though  distant,  and 
have  a  tubular  quality.  Sometimes  only  a  puffing  tubular  expiration  is 
beard,  which  may  have  a  metallic  or  amphoric  quality.  Loud  resonant 
rales  accompanying  this  may  forcibly  suggest  a  cavity.  These  pseudo- 
cavernous  signs  are-met  with  more  frequently  in  children,  and  often  lead 
to  error  in  diagnosis.  Above  the  line  of  dulnese  the  breath-sounds  are  usu- 
ally harsh  and  exaggerated,  and  may  have  a  tubular  quality. 

The  vocal  resonance  is  usually  diminished  or  absent.  The  whispered 
voice  is  said  to  be  transmitted  through  a  serous  and  not  through  a  puru- 
lent exudate  (BacccUi's  sign).  This  author  advises  direct  auscultation  in 
the  antero-lateral  region  of  the  chest.  There  may,  however,  be  intensifica- 
tion— bronchophony.  The  voice  sometimes  has  a  curious  nasal,  squeaking 
character,  which  was  termed  by  Laennec  agophony,  from  its  supposed  re- 
semblance to  the  bleating  of  a  goat.  In  typical  form  this  is  not  common, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  rare  to  hear  a  curious  twang-like  quality  in  the  voice, 
particularly  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  scapula. 

In  the  examination  of  the  heart  in  cases  of  pleuritic  etEusion  it  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  when  the  apex  of  the  heart  lies  beneath  the  sternum 
there  may  be  no  impulse.  The  determination  of  the  situation  of  the  organ 
may  rest  with  the  position  of  maximum  loudness  of  the  sounds.  Over  the 
displaced  organ  a  systolic  murmur  may  be  heard.  When  the  lappet  of  lung 
over  the  pericardium  is  involved  on  either  side  there  may  be  a  pleuro-peri- 
cardial  friction.     A  leucocytosis  is  usually  present. 

The  course  of  acute  sero-flbrinous  pleurisy  is  very  variable.  After  per- 
sisting for  a  week  or  ten  days  the  fever  aubsiJea,  the  cough  and  pain  dis- 
appear, and  a  alight  effusion  may  be  quickly  absorbed.  In  cases  in  which 
the  effusion  reaches  as  high  as  the  fourth  rib  recovery  is  usually  slower. 
Many  instances  come  under  observation  for  the  first  time,  after  two  or  three 
weeks'  indisposition,  with  the  fluid  at  a  level  with  the  clavicle.  The  fever 
may  last  from  ten  to  twenty  days  without  exciting  anxiety,  though,  as  a 
rule,  in  ordinary  pleurisy  from  cold,  as  we  aay,  the  temperature  in  cases  of 
moderate  severity  is  normal  within  eight  or  ten  daya.  Left  to  itself  the 
natural  tendency  is  to  resorption;  but  this  may  take  place  very  slowly. 
With  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  there  is  a  redux-friction  crepitus,  either 
leathery  and  creaking  or  crackling  and  rale-like,  and  for  months,  or  even 
longer,  the  defective  resonance  and  feeble  breathing  are  heard  at  the  base. 
Bare  modes  of  termination  are  perforation  and  discharge  through  the  lung, 
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and  externally  through  the  chest  wall,  examples  of  which  have  heeii  re- 
corded by  Sahli. 

The  immediate  prognosis  in  pleurisy  with  effusion  is  good.  Of  320 
cases  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  only  6.1  per  cent  died  before  leaving 
the  hospital  (Hedges). 

A  sero-fibrinouB  exudate  may  persist  for  months  without  change,  par- 
ticularly in  tuberculous  cases,  and  will  sometimes  reaccumulate  after  aspi- 
ration and  resist  all  treatment.  After  persistence  for  more  than  twelve 
months,  in  spite  of  repeated  tapping,  a  serous  effusion  was  cured  by  inci- 
sion without  deformity  of  the  chest  (S.  West).  When  one  pleura  is  full  and 
the  heart  is  greatly  dislocated,  the  condition,  although  in  a  majority  of  cases 
producing  remarkably  little  disturbance,  is  not  without  risk.  Sudden  death 
may  occur,  and  its  possibility  under  these  circumstances  should  always  be 
considered.  1  have  seen  two  instances — one  in  right  and  the  other  in  left 
eided  effusion — both  due,  apparently,  to  syncope  following  slight  exertion, 
such  as  getting  out  of  bed.  In  neither  case,  however,  was  the  amount  of 
fluid  excessive.  Weil,  who  has  studied  carefully  this  accident,  concludes  as 
follows;  (1)  That  it  may  be  due  to  thrombosis  or  embolism  of  the  heart  or 
pulmonary'  artery,  cedema  of  the  opposite  lung,  or  degeneration  of  the  heart 
muscle;  (2)  such  alleged  causes  as  mechanical  impediment  to  the  circulation, 
owing  to  dislocation  of  the  heart  or  twisting  of  the  great  vessels,  require 
further  investigation.  Death  mayoceur  without  any  premonitory  symptoms. 

III.  Pdbttlent  Plbueisy  (Empt/ema). 

Etiology. — Pas  in  the  pleura  is  met  with  under  the  following  condi- 
tions: (fl)  As  a  sequence  of  acute  sero-iibrinous  pleurisy.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  say  why,  in  certain  cases,  the  exudate  becomes  purulent.  It  rarely 
does  BO  in  the  acute  pleurisies  of  healthy  individuals.  In  children  many 
cases  are  probably  purulent  from  the  onset.  Aspiration,  which  is  said  to 
favor  the  occurrence  of  empyema,  in  my  experience  does  so  very  rarely; 
(b)  Purulent  pleurisy  is  common  as  a  secondary  infiammation  in  variom 
infectious  diseases,  among  which  scarlet  fever  t^es  the  first  place.  It  has 
long  been  known  that  the  pleurisy  supervening  in  the  convalescence  of  this 
disease  is  almost  always  purulent.  It  should  be  remembered  thai  it  is  latent 
in  its  onset,  and  that  there  may  be  no  pulmonary  symptoms.  The  pleurisy 
following  typhoid  fever  is  also  usually  purulent.  Other  infectious  diseases 
— measles  and  whooping-cough — are  more  rarely  followed  by  this  compli- 
cation. Of  late  years  especial  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  connection 
of  pneumonia  with  empyema,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  very  many  case* 
come  on  insidiously  either  in  the  course  of  or  during  convalescence  from 
this  disease;  and,  lastly,  a  limited  number  of  tuberculous  pleurisies  early 
become  purulent,  (c)  Empyema  results  from  local  causes — fracture  of  the 
rib,  penetrating  wounds,  malignant  disease  of  -the  lung  or  cesophagus,  and, 
perhape  most  frequently  of  all,  the  perforation  of  the  pleura  by  tuberculous 
cavities. 

The  bacteriology  of  empyema  is  of  great  importance.  A  sterile  exudate 
enggests  tuberculosis.  In  many  cases  the  pneumococci  are  present,  and  these 
cases,  as  a  rule,  run  a  very  favorable  course.     The  streptococci  are  found 
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most  commonly  in  the  secondary  casee  in  connection  with  septic 
In  a  few  instances  psorosperms  have  been  present. 

Uorbid  Anatomy. — On  opening  an  empyema  post  mortem,  we  ubu- 
alLy  find  that  the  effusion  has  separated  into  a  clear,  greenish-yellow  seram 
above  and  the  thick,  cream-like  pus  below.  The  fluid  may  be  scarcelj 
more  than  turbid,  with  flocculi  of  fibrin  through  it.  Id  the  pneumococcus 
empyema  the  pus  is  usually  thick  and  creamy.  It  usually  haa  a  heavy, 
sweetish  odor,  but  in  some  instances — particularly  those  following  wounds 
— it  is  fetid.  In  cases  of  gangrene  of  the  lung  or  pleura  the  pus  has  a 
horribly  stinking  odor.  Microscopically  it  haa  the  characters  of  ordinary 
pus.  The  pleural  membranes  ate  greatly  thickened,  and  present  a  grayish- 
white  layer  from  1  to  3  mm.  in  thickneee.  On  the  costal  pleura  there  may 
be  erosions,  and  in  old  cases  fistulous  communications  are  common.  The 
hing  may  be  compressed  to  a  very  small  limit,  and  the  visceral  pleura  also 
may  show  perforations. 

BymptonUI. — Purulent  pleurisy  may  begin  abruptly,  with  the  symp- 
toms already  described.  More  frequently  it  comes  on  insidiously  in  the 
course  of  other  diseases  or  follows  an  ordinary  sero-fibrinons  pleurisy.  There 
may  be  no  pain  in  the  chest,  very  little  cough,  and  no  dyspncea,  unless  the 
side  is  very  full.  Symptoms  of  septic  infection  are  rarely  wanting.  If 
in  a  child,  there  is  a  gradually  developing  pallor  and  weakness;  sweats  occur, 
and  there  is  irregular  fever.  A  cough  is  by  no  means  constant.  The  leu- 
cocytes are  usually  much  increased;  in  one  fatal  case  they  numbered  115,- 
000  per  cubic  millimetre. 

Physioal  Signs. — Practically  they  are  those  already  considered  in  pleu- 
risy with  effusion.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  additional  points  to  be 
mentioned.  In  empyema,  particularly  in  children,  the  disproportion  be- 
tween  the  sides  may  be  extreme.  The  intercostal  spaces  may  not  only  be 
obliterated,  but  may  bulge.  Not  infrequently  there  is  oedema  of  the  chest 
walls.  The  network  of  subcutaneous  veins  may  be  very  distinct.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  in  children  the  breath-soundB  may  be  loud  and  Ivbular 
over  a  purulent  effusion  of  considerable  size.  Whispered  pectoriloquy  is 
usually  not  heard  in  empyema  (Baccelli's  sign).  The  dislocation  of  the 
heart  and  the  displacement  of  the  liver  are  more  marked  in  empyema  than 
in  aero-fibrinouB  effusion — probably,  as  Senator  suggeets,  owing  to  the 
greater  height  of  the  fluid, 

A  curious  phenomenon  associated  generally  with  empyema,  but  which 
may  occur  in  the  sero-fibrinous  exudate,  is  pulsating  pleurisy,  firftt  described 
by  MacDonnell,  Sr.,  of  Montreal.  Of  42  cases  39  occurred  on  the  left  side. 
In  all  but  one  ease  the  fluid  was  purulent.  Pneumothorax  may  be  present. 
There  are  two  groups  of  cases,  the  intrapleural  pulsating  pleurisy  and  the 
pulsating  empyema  necessitatis,  in  which  there  is  an  external  pulsating 
tumor.  No  satisfactory  elcplanation  has  been  offered  how  the  heart  im- 
pulse is  thus  forcibly  communicated  through  the  effusion. 

Empyema  is  a  chronic  affection,  which  in  a  few  instances  terminates 
naturally  in  recovery,  but  a  majority  of  cases,  if  left  alone,  end  in  death. 
The  following  are  some  modes  of  natural  cure:  (a)  By  absorption  of  the 
ffuid.     In  small  effusions  this  may  take  place  gradually.     The  chest  wall 
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sinka.  The  pleural  layers  become  greatly  tiuckened  and  enclose  between 
them  the  mspiseated  pus,  in  which  lime  salts  are  gradually  deposited.  Sucli 
a  condition  may  be  seen  once  or  twice  a  year  in  the  poet-mortem  room  of 
any  large  hospital,  (b)  By  perforation  of  the  lung.  Although  in  this 
event  death  may  take  place  rapidly,  by  suffocation,  ae  Aret«ue  says,  yet 
in  eases  in  which  it  occurs  gradually  recovery  may  follow.  Since  1873, 
when  1  saw  a  ease  of  this  kind  in  Traube's  clinic,  and  heard  his  remarks 
on  the  subject,  I  have  seen  a  number  of  instances  of  the  kind  and  can 
corroborate  bis  statement  as  to  the  favorable  termination  of  mauy  of  them. 
Empyema  may  discharge  either  by  opening  into  the  bronchus  and  forming 
a  fistula,  or,  as  Traube  pointed  out,  by  producing  necrosis  of  the  pulmonary 
pleura,  sufBcient  to  allow  the  Boakage  of  the  pus  through  the  spongy  lung 
tissue  into  the  bronchi.  In  the  first  way  pneumothorax  usually,  though 
not  always,  develops.  In  the  second  way  the  pus  is  discharged  without 
formation  of  pneumothorax.  Even  with  a  bronchial  fistula  recovery  is  pos* 
sible.  {c)  By  perforation  of  the  cheat  wall — empyema  necessitatis.  This 
is  by  no  means  an  unfavorable  method,  as  many  casca  recover.  The  per- 
foration may  occur  anywhere  in  the  cheat  wall,  but  is,  as  Cruveilhiet  re- 
marked, more  common  in  front.  It  may  be  anywhere  from  the  third  to 
the  sixth  interspace,  usually,  according  to  Marshall,  in  the  fifth.  It  may 
perforate  in  more  than  one  place,  and  there  may  be  a  fistulous  communica- 
tion which  opens  into  the  pleura  at  some  distance  from  the  external  orifice. 
The  tumor,  when  near  the  heart,  may  pulsate.  The  discharge  may  persist 
for  years.  In  Copeland's  Dictionary  is  mentioned  an  instance  of  a  Bar 
variaa  physician  who  had  a  pleural  fistula  for  thirteen  years  and  enjoyed 
fairly  good  health. 

An  empyema  may  perforate  the  neighboring  organs,  the  cesophagua, 
peritonaeum,  pericardium,  or  the  stomach.  Very  remarkable  cases  are  those 
which  pass  down  the  spine  and  along  the  psoas  into  the  iliac  fossa,  and 
simulate  a  psoas  or  lumbar  abcess. 

IV.  TcBERCULOtra  Pletthist. 

This  has  already  been  considered  (p.  284),  and  the  symptoms  and  physr 
ical  signs  do  not  require  any  description  other  than  that  already  given  in 
connection  with  the  sero-fibrinous  and  purulent  forms. 

v.  Other  Vabieties  of  Pleubist. 

HEDmoirbUflc  nflTlTisy. — A  bloody  effusion  is  met  with  under  the  fol- 
lowing conditions:  (o)  In  the  pleurisy  of  asthenic  states,  such  as  cancer, 
Bright's  disease,  and  occasionally  in  the  malignant  fevers.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  frequency  with  which  hsemorrhagic  pleurisy  is  found  in 
eirrhosia  of  the  liver.  It  occiiired  in  the  very  patient  in  whom  Laennec 
first  accurately  described  this  disease.  While  this  may  be  a  simple  hiemor- 
rhagic  pleurisy,  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  which  I  have  seen  it  has  been 
tuberculous.  (6)  Tuberculous  pleurisy,  in  which  the  bloody  effusion  may 
result  from  the  rupture  of  newly  formed  vessels  in  the  soft  exudate  accom- 
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panying  the  eruption  of  miliary  tubercles,  or  it  may  conie  from  more  slowlj 
formed  tubercles  in  a  pleurisy  secondary  to  extensive  pulmonary  disease. 
{c)  Cancerous  pleurisy,  whether  primary  or  secondary,  is  frequently  faiemor- 
rhagic.  (d)  Occasionally  hiemoiThagic  exudation  is  met  with  in  perfectly 
healthy  individuals,  in  whom  there  is  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  tuber- 
culosis or  cancer.  In  one  such  case,  a  large,  able-bodied  man,  the  patient 
was  to  my  knowledge  healthy  and  strong  eight  years  afterward.  And, 
lastly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  during  aspiration  the  lung  may  be 
wounded  and  blood  in  this  way  get  mixed  with  the  sero-fibrinous  exndate. 
The  condition  of  hemorrhagic  pleurisy  is  to  be  dietinguished  from  hemo- 
thorax, due  to  the  rupture  of  aneurism  or  the  pressure  of  a  tumor  on  the 
thoracic  veins. 

Diaptaragmatie  Pleurisy — The  inflammation  may  be  limited  partly  or 
chiefly  to  the  diaphragmatic  surface.  This  is  often  a  dry  pleurisy,  but 
there  may  be  effusion,  either  sero-fibrinous  or  purulent,  which  is  circom- 
«cribed  on  the  diaphragmatic  surface.  In  these  cases  the  pain  is  low  in 
the  zone  of  the  diaphragm  and  may  simulate  that  of  acute  abdominal  dis- 
ease. It  may  be  intensified  by  pressure  at  the  point  of  insertion  of  the 
diaphragm  at  the  tenth  rib.  The  diaphragm  is  fixed  and  the  respiration 
is  thoracic  and  short.  Andral  noted  in  certain  cases  severe  dyspnoea  and 
attacks  simulating  angina.  As  mentioned,  the  effusion  is  usually  plastic, 
not  serous.  Serous  or  purulent  efTusions  of  any  size  limited  to  the  dia- 
phragmatic surface  are  extremely  rare.  Intense  subjective  with  trifling 
objective  features  are  always  suggestive  of  diaphragmatic  pleurisy. 
i '  Enoysted  Pleurisy. — The  effusion  may  be  circumscribed  by  adhesions  or 
separated  into  two  or  more  pockets  or  loculi,  which  communicate  with  each 
other.  This  is  most  common  in  empyema.  In  these  cases  there  have 
usually  been,  at  different  parts  of  the  pleura,  multiple  adhesions  by  which 
.  the  fluid  is  limited.  In  other  instances  the  recent  false  membranes  may 
encapsulate  the  exudation  on  the  diaphragmatic  surface,  for  example,  or  the 
part  of  the  pleura  posterior  to  the  mid-axillary  line.  The  condition  may 
be  very  puzzling  during  life,  and  present  special  difficulties  in  diagnosis. 
In  some  cases  the  tactile  fremitus  is  retained  along  certain  lines  of  adhe- 
sion. The  exploratory  needle  should  be  freely  used. 
I  Interlobar  Plenrisy  forms  an  ititeresting  and  not  nncommon  variety. 
In  nearly  every  instance  of  acute  pleurisy  the  interlobular  serous  surfaces 
are  also  involved  and  closely  agglutinated  together,  and  sometimes  the  fluid 
is  encysted  between  them.  In  this  position  tubercles  are  to  be  carefully 
looked  for.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  following  pneumonia  there  was  between 
the  lower  and  Upper  and  middle  lobes  of  the  right  side  an  enormous  puru- 
lent collection,  which  looked  at  first  like  a  large  abscess  of  the  lung.  These 
collections  may  perforate  the  bronchi,  and  the  cases  present  special  difG- 
culticB  in  diagnosis. 

DlagnosiB  of  Pleurisy. — Acute  plastic  pleurisy  is  readily  recog- 
nized. In  the  diaf^osis  of  pleuritic  effusion  the  first  question  ie.  Does  a 
fluid  exudate  exist?  the  second,  What  is  its  nature?  In  large  effusions 
the  incresse  in  the  size  of  the  affected  side,  the  immobility,  the  absence  of 
tactile  fremitus,  together  with  the  displacement  of  organs,  give  infallible 
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iodicatioQB  of  the  presence  of  iluid.  The  chief  difficulty  arises  in  cffueioits. 
of  moderate  extent,  when  the  dulness,  the  presence  of  bronchopliony,  and,: 
perhaps,  tubular  breathing  may  simulate  pneumonia.  The  chief  points  to. 
be  borne  in  mind  are:  (a)  Differences  in  the  onset  and  in  the  geneml  char-| 
acters  of  the  two  affections,  more  particularly  the  initial  chill,  the  higher. 
fever,  more  urgent  dyspnoea,  and  the  rusty  expectoration,  which  characn: 
terize  pneumonia.  As  already  mentioned,  some  of  the  cases  of  pneupiy-i 
coccus  pleurisy  set  in  like  pneumonia.  (6)  Certain  physical  signs— the  more- 
wooden  character  of  the  dulnesa,  the  greater  resistance,  and  the  marked, 
diminution  or  the  absence  of  tactile  fremitus  in  pleurisy.  The  auacultatoryi 
signs  may  be  deceptive.  It  is  usually,  indeed,  the  persistence  of  tubular' 
breathing,  particularly  the  high-pitched,  even  amphoric  expiration,  heard. 
in  some  cases  of  pleurisy,  which  has  raised  the  doubt.  The  intercostal- 
spaces  are  more  commonly  obliterated  in  pleuritic  effusion  than  in  pneu- 
monia. As  already  mentioned,  the  displacement  of  organs  is  a  very  valuable 
sign.  Nowadays  with  the  hypodermic  needle  the  question  is  easily  settled. 
A  separate  small  syringe  with  a  capacity  of  two  drachms  should  be  reserved 
for  exploratory  purposes,  and  the  needle  should  be  longer  and  firmer  than, 
in  the  ordinary  hypodermic  instrument.  With  careful  preliminary  disin- 
fection the  instrument  can  be  used  with  impunity,  and  in  cases  of  doubt 
the  exploratory  puncture  should  he  made  without  hesitation.  Pneumo- 
thorax is  an  occasional  sequence.  The  hypodermic  needle  is  especially, 
useful  in  those  cases  in  which  there  are  pseudo-cavernous  signs  at  the  base. 
In  cases,  too,  of  massive  pneumonia,  ia  which  the  bronchi  are  plugged  with, 
fibrin,  if  the  patient  has  not  been  seen  from  th6  outset,  the  diagnosis  mayi 
be  impossible  without  it. 

On  the  left  side  it  may  be  difficult  to  differentiate  a  very  large  peri- 
cardial from  a  pleural  effusion.  The  retention  of  resonance  at  the  base,- 
the  presence  of  Skoda's  resonance  toward  the  axilla,  the  absence  of  dis-- 
location  of  the  heart-beat  to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  the  feebleness  of- 
the  pulse  and  of  the  heart-sounds,  and  the  urgency  of  the  dyspncea,  out' 
of  all  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  effusion,  are  the  chief  points  to  be»' 
considered.  Unilateral  hydrothorax,  which  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in. 
heart-disease,  presents  signs  identical  with  those  of  sero-fibrinous  effusion.' 
Certain  tumors  within  the  chest  may  simulate  pleural  effusion.  It  should' 
be  remembered  that  many  intrathoracic  growths  are  accompanied  by  exu-- 
dation.  Malignant  disease  of  the  lung  and  of  the  pleura  and  hydatids  of' 
the  pleura  produce  extensive  dulness,  with  suppression  of  the  breath-sounds, - 
simulating  closely  effusion. 

On  the  right  side,  abscess  of  the  liver  and  hydatid  cysts  may  rise  high ' 
into  the  pleura  and  produce  dulness  and  enfeebled  breathing.  Often  in 
these  cases  there  is  a  friction  sound,  which  should  excite  suspicion,  and' 
the  upper  outline  of  the  dulness  is  sometimes  plainly  convex.  In  a  ease  of' 
cancer  of  the  kidney  the  growth  involved  the  diaphragm  very  early,  and  for- 
months  there  were  signs  of  pleurisy  before  our  attention  was  directed  to  the' 
kidney.     In  all  these  instances  the  exploratory  puncture  should  be  mad^e.     ; 

The  second  question,  as  to  the  nsture  of  the  fluid,  is  quickly  decided 
by  the  use  of  the  needle.    The  persistent  fever,  the  occurrence  of  s^eata^.. 
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a  leucocytOBiS,  and  the  increase  in  tlie  pallor  suggest  the  presence  of  puB. 
In  children  the  complexion  is  often  sallow  and  earthy.  In  protracted  cases, 
even  in  children,  when  the  general  symptoms  and  the  appearance  of  the 
patient  has  heen  most  strongly  suggestive  of  pus,  the  ayringe  has  withdrawn 
clear  fluid.  On  the  other  hand,  effusions  of  short  duration  may  he  puni- 
■  lent,  even  when  the  general  symptoms  do  not  suggest  it.  The  following 
statement  may  be  m«de  with  reference  to  the  prognostic  import  of  the  bac- 
teriological examination  of  the  aspirated  fiuid:  The  presence  of  the  pneumo- 
coccuB  is  of  favorable  signiflcance,  as  such  cases  usually  get  well  rapidly, 
even  with  a  single  aspiration.  The  Etreptococcus  empyema  is  the  most 
serious  form,  and  even  after  a  free  drainage  the  patient  may  succumb  to  a 
general  septlcamia.  A  aterile  duid  indicates  in  a  majority  of  instances  a 
tuberculous  origin. 

Treatment. — At  the  onset  the  severe  pain  may  demand  leeches,  which 
usually  give  relief,  but  a  hypodermic  of  morphia  is  more  effective.  The 
Paquelin  cautery  may  be  lightly  but  freely  applied.  It  is  well  to  adminis- 
ter a  mercurial  or  saline  purge.  Fixing  the  side  by  careful  strapping  with 
long  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  which  should  pass  well  over  the  middle  line, 
drawn  tightly  and  evenly,  gives  great  relief,  and  I  can  corroborate  the 
statement  of  F,  T.  Boberts  as  to  it«  efficacy.  Cupping,  wet  or  dry,  is  now 
seldom  employed.  Blisters  are  of  no  special  service  in  the  acute  stages, 
although  they  relieve  the  paiu.  The  ice-bag  may  be  used  as  in  pnenmonia. 
The  general  treatment  at  the  early  stage  should  be  rest  in  bed  and  a  liquid 
diet.  Medicines  are  rarely  required.  A  Dover's  powder  may  be  given  at 
night.     Mercurials  are  not  indicated.. 

When  the  effusion  has  taken  place,  mustard  plasters  or  iodine,  pro- 
ducing slight  counter-irritation,  appear  useful,  particularly  in  the  later 
stages.  The  following  rational  plan  is  successful  in  some  cases.  It  is  based 
upon  the  idea  that  if  the  blood  serum  is  depleted  or  if  it  is  kept  concen- 
trated, the  liquid  will  be  absorbed  from  the  lymph  spaces,  of  which  the 
pleura  is  one,  to  equalize  the  loss.  To  do  this  the  patient  should  have  the 
daily  amount  of  liquid  food  greatly  restricted.  If  there  is  no  fever,  a  meat 
diet,  with  an  egg  and  dry  bread  and  8  to  10  ounces  of  liquid  in  the  form  of 
milk  or  water,  should  be  given.  Salt  articles  of  food  may  be  used,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  give,  as  some  do,  doses  of  salt.  The  second 
element  in  the  treatment  is  the  active  depletion  of  blood  serum,  which  is 
effected  in  the  way  introduced  by  Matthew  Hay.  Every  morning,  if  the 
patient  is  robust,  otherwise  every  second  morning,  from  half  an  ounce  to 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  Epsom  salts  is  given  an  hour  before  breakfast,  in  as 
concentrated  a  form  as  is  possible.  This  produces  copious  liquid  discharges. 
I  have  seen  large  exudations  disappear  rapidly  when  this  plan  was  fol- 
lowed. By  acting  upon  the  skin  and  kidneys,  the  same  end  may  be  ob- 
tained, but  with  much  less  certainty.  The  vapor  or  hot  bath  may  be 
used  and  an  occasional  dose  of  pilocarpin.  Diuretics,  such  as  digitalis, 
squills,  and  acetate  of  potash,  may  sometimes  be  required.  I  rarely  reeort, 
however,  to  diuretics  or  diaphoretics  in  the  treatment  of  pleurisy  with  effu- 
sion. Iodide  of  potassium  is  of  doubtful  benefit.  By  some  the  salicylates 
are  believed  to  be  of  special  efficacy. 
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AepiratioD  of  the  fluid  is  the  most  thorough  and  satisfactory  method 
and  should  be  resorted  to  wheoever  the  e&usion  becomes  large  or  if  it  re- 
sists the  ordinary  methods  of  treatment.  The  credit  of  introducing  aspi- 
ration in  pleuritic  effusions  is  due  to  Morrill  Wyman,  of  Cambridge,  Uass., 
and  Henry  I.  Bowditch,  of  Boston.  Years  prior  to  Dieulaioy's  work,  as- 
piration WAS  in  constant  use  at  the  Massachusetts  Qcneral  Hospital  and 
was  advocated  repeatedly  by  Bowditch.  As  the  question  is  one  of  some 
hiBtorical  interest,  I  give  Bowditch's  conclusionB  concerning  aspiration, 
expressed  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  and  which  practically  represent  the  opinion 
of  to-day:  "  (1)  The  operation  is  perfectly  simple,  but  slightly  painful,  and 
can  be  done  with  ease  upon  any  patient  in  however  advanced  a  stage  of 
the  disease.  (2)  It  should  be  performed  forthwith  in  all  cases  in  which 
there  is  complete  filling  up  of  one  side  of  the  chest.  (3)  He  had  deter- 
mined to  use  it  in  any  case  of  even  moderate  effusion  lasting  more  than  & 
few  weeks  and  in  which  there  should  seem  to  be  a  disposition  to  resist 
ordinary  modes  of  treatment.  (4)  He  ui^ed  this  practice  upon  the  profes- 
sion as  a  yery  important  measure  in  practical  medicine;  believing  that  by 
this  method  death  may  frequently  be  prevented  from  eneuing  either  by 
sudden  attack  of  dyspncea  or  subsequent  phthisis,  and,  finally,  from  the 
gradual  wearing  out  of  the  powers  of  life  or  inability  to  absorb  the  fluid. 
(5)  He  believed  that  this  operation  would  sometimes  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  those  tedious  cases  of  spontaneous  evacuation  of  purulent  fluid  and  those 
great  contractions  of  the  chest  which  occur  after  long-continued  effusion 
and  the  subsequent  discharge  or  absorption  of  a  fluid." 

There  is  scarcely  anything  to  be  added  to-day  to  these  observations. 
When  the  fluid  reaches  to  the  clavicle  the  indication  for  aspiration  is  im- 
perative, even  though  the  patient  be  comfortable  and  present  no  signs  of 
pulmonary  distress.  The  presence  of  fever  is  not  a  contra-indication;  .in- 
deed, sometimes  with  serous  exudates  the  temperature  falls  after  aspiration. 

The  operation  is  extremely  simple  and  is  practically  without  risk.  The 
spot  selected  for  puncture  should  be  either  in  the  seventh  interspace  in  the 
mid-axilla  or  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  scapula  in  the  eighth  interspace. 
The  arm  of  the  patient  should  be  brought  forward  with  the  hand  on  the 
opposite  shoulder,  so  as  to  widen  the  interspaces.  The  needle  should  be 
thrust  in  close  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  rib,  so  as  to  avoid  the  intercostal 
artery,  the  wounding  of  which,  however,  is  an  excessively  rare  accident. 
The  fluid  should  be  withdrawn  slowly.  The  amount  will  depend  on  the 
size  of  the  exudate.  If  the  fluid  reaches  to  the  clavicle  a  litre  or  more  may 
be  withdrawn  with  safety.  In  chronic  cases  of  serous  pleurisy  after  re- 
peated tappings  S.  West  has  shown  the  great  value  of  free  incision  and 
drainage.  He  has  reported  cases  of  recovery  after  effusions  of  fifteen  and 
eighteen  months'  standing. 

SymptomB  and  Aoddents  during  ParaoentesiB. — Pain  is  usually  com- 
plained of  after  a  certain  amount  of  fluid  has  been  withdrawn;  it  is  sharp 
and  cutting  in  character.  Coughing  occurs  toward  the  close,  and  may  be 
severe  and  paroxysmal.  Pneumofliorax  may  follow  an  exploratory  puncture 
with  a  hypodermic  needle;  it  is  rare  during  aspiration.  Subcutaneous  em- 
physema may  develop  from  the  point  of  puncture,  without  the  production 
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of  pneumotliorax.  ABmminous  expectoration  ia  a  remarkable  phenomenon 
described  by  French  writerB.  It  UBually  develops  after  the  tapping,  is  asso- 
ciated with  dyspnoea,  and  many  prove  suddenly  fatal.  Cerebral  symptoms. 
— Faintnesa  is  not  uncommon.  Epileptic  convuleionB  may  occur  either 
during  the  withdrawal  or  while  irrigating  the  pleura.  I  have  seen  hut  a 
Bingtc  instance.  They  are  very  difficult  to  explain  and  are  regarded  by  most 
authors  as  of  reflex  origin;  and  lastly  sudden  death  may  occur  either  from 
syncope  or  during  the  convulsions. 

Empyema  is  really  a  surgical  affection,  and  I  shall  make  only  a  few 
general  remarks  upon  its  treatment.  When  it  has  been  determined  by 
exploratory  puncture  that  the  fluid  ie  purulent,  aspiration  should  not  be 
performed,  except  as  preliminary  to  operation  or  as  a  temporary  measure. 
Perhaps  it  is  better  not  to  have  an  exception  to  this  rule,  altiiough  the 
empyemas  of  children  and  the  pneumonic  empyema  occasionally  get  well 
rapidly  after  a  single  tapping.  It  is  sad  to  think  of  the  number  of  lives 
which  are  sacrificed  annually  by  the  failure  to  recognize  that  empyema 
should  be  treated  as  an  ordinary  abscess,  by  free  incision.  The  operation 
dates  fromi  the  time  of  Hippocrates  and  is  by  no  means  serious.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  cases  get  well,  providing  that  free  drainage  is  obtained,  and 
it  makes  no  difference  practically  what  measures  are  followed  so  long  as 
this  indication  is  met.  The  good  results  in  any  method  depend  upon 
the  thoroughness  with  which  the  cavity  is  drained.  Irrigation  of  the 
cavity  is  rarely  necessary  unless  the  contents  are  fetid.  In  the  subsequent 
treatment  a  point  of  great  importance  in  facilitating  the  closure  of  the 
cavity  is  the  distention  of  the  lung  on  the  affected  side.  This  may  be 
accomplished  by  the  method  advised  by  Ralston  James,  which  has  been 
practised  with  great  success  in  the  surgical  wards  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  The  patient  daily,  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  increasing  gradu- 
ally with  the  increase  of  his  strength,  transfers  by  air-pressure  water  from- 
one  bottle  to  another.  The  bottles  should  be  large,  holding  at  least  a  gallon 
each,  and  by  the  arrangement  of  tubes,  as  in  the  Wolff's  bottle,  an  expira- 
tory effort  of  the  patient  forces  the  water  from  one  bottle  into  the  other. 
In  this  way  expansion  of  the  compressed  lung  is  systematically  practised. 
The  abscess  cavity  is  gradually  closed,  partly  by  the  falling  in  of  the  chest 
wall  and  partly  by  the  expansion  of  the  lung.  In  some  instances  it  is' 
accessary  to  resect  portions  of  one  or  more  ribs. 

The  physician  is  often  asked,  in  cases  of  empyema  with  emaciation,' 
hectic  and  feeble  rapid  pulse,  whether  the  patient  could  stand  the  opera- 
tion. Even  in  the  most  desperate  cases  the  surgeon  should  never  hesitate 
to  make  a  free  incision. 


II.  CHRONIC   PLEURISY. 

This  affection  occurs  in  two  forms:  (1)  Chronic  pleurisy  wttk  effusion, 
in  which  the  disease  may  set  in  insidiously  or  may  follow  an  acute  sero- 
fibrinous pleurisy.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  liquid  persists  for  months 
or  even  years  without  undergoing  any  special  alteration  and  without  becom- . 
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ing  purulent.  Such  cases  have  the  characters  which  we  have  described 
uoder  pleurisy  with  effusion.  (2)  Chronic  dry  pUvrisy.  The  cases  are  met 
with  (a)  as  a  sequence  of  ordinary  pleural  effusion.  When  the  exudate  ie 
absorbed  and  the  layers  of  the  pleura  come  together  there  ia  left  between 
them  a  variable  amount  of  fibrinous  material  which  gradually  undergoes 
organization,  and  is  converted  into  a  layer  of  firm  connective  tissue.  This 
process  goes  on  at  the  base,  and  is  represented  clinically  by  a  slight  grade  of 
flattening,  deficient  expansion,  defective  resonance  on  percussion,  and  en- 
feebled breathing.  After  recovery  from  empyema  the  flattening  and  re- 
traction may  be  still  more  marked.  In  both  cases  it  is  a  condition  which 
can  be  greatly  benefited  by  puhnon&ry  gymnastics.  In  these  firm,  fibrous 
membranes  calcification  may  occur,  particularly  after  empyema.  It  is 
not  very  uncommon  to  find  between  the  false  membranes  a  small  pocket 
of  fluid  forming  a  sort  of  pleural  cyst.  In  the  great  majority  of  these 
cases  the  condition  is  one  which  need  not  cause  anxiety.  There  may  be 
an  occasional  dragging  pain  at  the  base  of  the  lung  or  a  stitch  in  the  side, 
but  patients  may  remain  in  perfectly  good  health  for-  years.  The  most 
advanced  grade  of  this  secondary  dry  pleurisy  is  seen  in  those  cases  of  em- 
pyema which  have  been  left  to  themselves  and  have  perforated  and  ulti- 
mately healed  by  a  gradual  absorption  or  discharge  of  the  pus,  with  retrac- 
tion of  the  side  of  the  chest  and  permanent  carnification  of  the  lung. 
Traumatic  lesions,  such  as  gunshot  wounds,  may  be  followed  by  an  identical 
condition.  Post  mortem,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  separate  the  layers  of  the 
pleura,  which  are  greatly  thickened,  particularly  at  the  base,  and  surround 
a  compressed,  airless,  fibroid  lung.  Bronchiectasis  may  gradually  develop, 
and  in  one  remarkable  case  which  I  have  seen  on  several  occasions  with 
Dr.  Bia<;kader,  of  Montreal,  not  only  on  the  affected  side,  but  also  in  the 
lower  lobe  of  the  other  lung, 

{b)  Primitive  dry  pleurisy.  This  condition  may  directly  follow  the 
acute  plastic  pleurisy  already  described;  but  it  may  set  in  without  any 
acute  symptoms  whatever,  and  the  patient's  attention  may  be  called  to  it 
by  feeling  the  pleural  friction.  A  constant  effect  of  this  primitive  dry, 
pleurisy  is  the  adhesion  of  the  layers.  This  is  probably  an  invariable  result, 
whether  the  pleurisy  is  primary  or  secondary.  The  organization  of  the  thin 
layer  of  exudation  in  a  pneumonia  will  unite  the  two  surfaces  by  delicate 
bands.  Pleural  adhesions  are  extremely  common,  and  it  is  rare  to  examine 
a  body  entirely  free  from  them.  They  may  be  limited  in  extent  or  univer- 
sal. Thin  fibrous  adhesions  do  not  produce  any  alteration  in  the  percussion 
characters,  and,  if  limited,  there  is  no  special  change  heard  on  ausculta- 
tion. When,  however,  there  is  general  synechia  on  both  sides  the  expansile 
movement  of  the  lung  is  considerably  impaired.  We  should  naturally 
think  that  universal  adhesions  would  interfere  materially  .with  the  func- 
tion of  the  lungs,  but  practically  we  see  many  instances  in  which  there 
has  not  been  the  slightest  disturbance.  The  physical  signs  of  total  adhe- 
sion are  by  no  means  constant.  It  has  been  stated  that  there  is  a  marked 
disproportion  between  the  degree  of  expansion  of  the  chest  walls  and  the 
intensity  of  the  vesicular  murmur,  but  the  latter  is  a  very  variable  factor, 
and  under  perfectly  normal  conditions  the  breath-sounds,  with  very  full- 
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chest  expansion,  may  be  extremely  feeble.  The  diaphragm  phenomenon — 
Litten's  sign — is  absent. 

Is  there  a  primitive  dry  pleurisy  which  gradually  leads  to  gteat  thick- 
ening of  the  membranes,  and  which  ultimately  may  invade  the  lung  and 
induce  cirrhotic  change?  Upon  this  question  neither  pathologista  nor 
clinicians  agree.  I  think  that  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  in  his  Lumleian  lectures 
at  the  Boyal  College  of  Fhyeiciana  (1S85),  has  made  good  his  claim  that 
such  a  disease  does  exist.  Clinically  the  cases  are  of  great  interest,  and 
should,  I  think,  be  separated,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  condition  which 
follows  a  healed  empyema  or  old  pleurisy  with  efFusion,  and,  on  the  other, 
from  the  rare  instances  of  primitive  cirrhosis  of  the  lung.  However,  in  all 
three  states  there  may  ultimately  be  an  almost  identical  clinical  picture. 
Anatomically  in  these  pleuritic  cases  the  pleura,  particularly  that  surround- 
ing the  lower  Lobe,  sometimes  the  entire  membrane,  is  thickened,  the  two 
layers  are  intimately  united,  and  fibrinous  bands  passing  from  the  pleura 
traverse  the  lung  tissue,  sometimes  dividing  it  in  a  remarkable  way  into 
sections.  The  bronchi  may  present  marked  dilatations,  though  this  is 
not  always  the  case,  and  the  lung  tissue  is  more  or  less  sclerosed.  The 
cases  belong  to  the  group  of  chronic  pneumonias  called  by  Charcot  plen- 
rogenous. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  primitive  dry  pleurisy  of  tuberculous  origin.  In  it 
both  parietal  and  costal  layers  are  greatly  thickened — perhaps  from  2  to 
3  mm.  each — and  present  firm  fibroid,  caseous  masses  and  small  tubercles, 
while  uniting  these  two  greatly  thickened  layers  is  a  reddish-gray  fibroid 
tissue,  sometimes  infiltrated  with  serum.  This  may  be  a  local  process  con- 
fined to  one  pleura,  or  it  may  be  in  both.  These  cases  are  sometimes  associ- 
ated.with  a  similar  condition  in  the  pericardium  and  peritonffium. 

Occasionally  remarkable  vaso-motor  phenomena  occur  in  chronic  pleu- 
risy, whether  simple  or  in  connection  with  tuberculosis  of  an  apex.  Flush- 
ing or  sweating  of  one  cheek  or  dilatation  of  the  pupil  are  the  common 
manifestations.  They  appear  to  be  due  to  involvement  of  the  first  thoracic 
ganglion  at  the  top  of  the  pleural  cavity. 


III.  HYDROTHORAX. 

Hydrothorax  is  a  transudation  of  simple  non-inflammatory  fluid  into 
the  pleural  cavitiee,  and  occurs  as  a  secondary  process  in  many  affections. 
The  iiuid  is  clear,  without  any  flocculi  of  fibrin,  and  the  membranes  are 
smooth.  It  is  met  with  more  particularly  in  connection  with  general 
dropsy,  either  renal,  cardiac,  or  hfemic.  It  may,  however,  occur  alone,  or 
with  only  slight  oedema  of  the  feet.  A  child  was  admitted  to  the  Mont- 
real General  Hospital  with  urgent  dyspnoea  and  cyanosis,  and  died  the 
night  after  admission.  She  had  extensive  bilateral  hydrothorax,  which 
had  come  on  early  in  the  nephritis  of  scarlet  fever.  In  renal  disease  hydro- 
thorax  is  almost  always  bilateral,  but  in  heart  affections  one  pleura  is  more 
commonly  involved.  The  physical  signs  are  those  of  pleural  effusion,  hut 
the  exudation  is  rarely  excessive.    In  kidney  and  heart-disease,  even  when 
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there  ia  no  general  dropsy,  the  occurrence  of  dyspntea  should  at  once 
direct  attention  to  the  pleura,  eince  many  patients  are  carried  off  by  a 
rapid  eSuBion.  Post-mortem  records  show  the  frequency  with  which  this 
condition  ie  overlooked.  The  saline  purges  will  in  many  cases  rapidly 
reduce  the  effusion,  but,  if  necessary,  aspiration  should  repeatedly  be 
practised. 


IV.    PNEUMOTHORAX  Iffydro-FMumolhorax  and  I^o-F*immolhorax). 

Air  alone  in  the  pleural  cavity,  to  which  the  term  pneumothorax  is 
strictly  applicable,  is  an  extremely  rare  condition.  It  ia  almost  invariably 
associated  with  a  serous  fluid — hydro-pneumothorax,  or  with  pus — pyo- 
pneumothorax. 

Etiol<^y. — There  exists  normally  within  the  pleural  cavity  of  an  adult 
a  negative  pressure  of  several  millimetres  of  mercury,  due  to  the  recoil  of 
the  distended,  perfectly  elastic,  lung.  Hence  through  any  opening  con- 
necting the  pleural  cavity  with  the  external  air  we  should  expect  air  to 
rush  in  until  this  negative  pressure  is  relieved.  To  explain  the  absence  of 
pneumothorax  in  a  few  cases  in  which  it  would  be  expected,  S.  West  has 
assumed  the  existence  of  a  cohesion  between  the  pleurse  which  overcomes 
the  tendency  of  the  chest  to  this  condition,  but  this  force  has  not  as  yet 
been  satisfactorily  demonstrated. 

In  a  case  of  pneumothorax,  if  the  opening  causing  it  remain  patent, 
the  intrathoracic  pressure  will  be  that  of  the  atmosphere,  the  lung  will  he 
found  to  have  collapsed  by  virtue  of  its  own  elastic  tension,  the  intercostal 
grooves  obliterated,  the  heart  displaced  to  the  other  side,  and  the  diaphragm 
lower  than  normal,  because  the  negative  pressure  by  reason  of  which  these 
organs  are  retained  in  their  ordinary  position  has  been  relieved.  If  the 
opening  becomes  closed  the  intrathoracic  pressure  may  rise  above  the  at- 
mospheric and  the  above-mentioned  displacements  he  much  increased. 
Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  rise  of  pressure  are,  the  valvular  action  of  the 
opening  during  violent  expiratory  efforts,  the  rise  of  temperature  of  the  im- 
prisoned gas,  and  the  compression  of  the  air  by  the  usual  effusion  into  the 
cavity. 

Pneumothorax  arises:  (1)  In  perforating  wounds  of  the  chest,  in  which 
case  it  is  sometimes  associated  with  extensive  cutaneous  emphysema.  It 
has  followed  exploratory  puncture.  Herman  Biggs  has  reported  two  cases 
and  I  have  seen  it  twice.  Pneumothorax  rarely  follows  fracture  of  the  rib, 
even  though  the  lung  may  be  torn.  (2)  In  perforation  of  the  pleura 
through  the  diaphragm,  usually  by  malignant  disease  of  the  stomach  or 
colon.  The  pleura  may  also  be  perforated  in  cases  of  cancer  of  the  eesoph- 
agna.  (3)  When  the  lung  ia  perforated.  This  ia  by  far  the  moat  com- 
mon cause,  and  may  occur:  (a)  In  a  normal  lung  from  rupture  of  the 
air-vesicles  during  straining  or  even  when  at  rest.  Special  attention  has 
been  called  to  this  accident  by  S.  West  and  De  H.  Hall.  The  air  may  he 
absorbed  and  no  ill  effect  follows.  It  does  not  necessarily  excite  pleurisy, 
as  pointed  out  many  years  ago  by  Oairdner,  but  inflammation  and  effusion 
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are  the  usual  result.  In  a  recent  case  the  condition  developed  ae  the  pa- 
tient waa  going  dovn-staire;  no  effusion  followed;  he  did  not  react  to 
tuberculin,  (6)  From  perforation  due  to  local  disease  of  the  lung,  either 
the  softening  of  a  caseous  focus  or  the  breaking  of  a  tuberculous  cavity. 
According  to  S,  West,  90  per  cent  of  all  the  cases  are  due  to  this  cause. 
Less  common  are  the  cases  due  to  septic  broncho-pneumonia  and  to  gan- 
grene. A  rare  cause  is  the  breaking  of  a  hsemorrhagic  infarct  in  chronic 
heart-disease,  of  which  I  met  an  instance  a  few  years  ago.  (c)  Perfora- 
tion of  the  lung  from  the  pleura,  which  arises  in  certain  cases  of  empyema 
and  produces  a  pleuio-bTonchial  fistula,  (d)  Spontaneously,  by  the  de- 
velopment in  pleural  exudates  of  the  gas  bacillus  (B.  aerogenes  capaulatua 
Welch). 

Pneumothorax  occurs  chiefly  in  adults,  though  cases  are  met  with  in 
very  young  children.    It  is  more  frequent  in  males  than  in  females. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — If  a  trocar  or  blow-pipe  is  inserted  between 
the  ribs,  there  may  be  a  jet  of  air  of  sufficient  stt^ngth  to  blow  out  a 
lighted  match.  On  opening  the  thorax  the  mediastinum  and  pericardium 
are  seen  to  be  pushed,  or  rather,  as  Douglas  Powell  pointed  out,  drawn 
over  to  the  opposite  side;  but,  as  before  mentioned,  the  heart  is  not 
rotated,  and  the  relation  of  its  parts  is  maintained  much  as  in  the  normal 
condition.  A  serous  or  purulent  fluid  is  usually  present,  and  the  mem- 
branes  are  inflamed.  The  cause  of  the  pneumothorax  can  usually  be 
found  without  difficulty.  In  the  great  majority  of  instances  it  is  the 
perforation  of  a  tuberculous  cavity  or  a  breaking  of  a  superficial  caseous 
focus.  The  orifice  of  rupture  may  be  extremely  small.  In  chronic  cases 
there  may  be  a  fistula  of  considerable  size  communicating  with  the  bron- 
chi.   The  lung  is  usually  compressed  and  earnified. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  is  usually  sudden  and  characterized  by  severe 
pain  in  the  aide,  urgent  dyapniEa,  and  signs  of  general  distress,  as  indicated 
by  slight  lividity  and  a  very  rapid  and  feeble  pulse.  There  may,  however, 
be  no  urgent  symptoms,  particularly  in  cases  of  long-standing  phthisis. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  I  have  found,  post  mortem,  a  pneumothorax 
which  was  unsuspected  during  life.  West  states  that  even  in  healthy 
adults  this  latent  pneumothorax  may  occasionally  occur. 

A  remarkable  recurrent  variety  has  been  described  by  S.  West,  Good- 
hart,  and  Furney.  In  Goodhart's  case  the  pneumothorax  developed  first 
in  one  side  and  then  in  the  other. 

The  physical  signx  are  very  distinctive.  Inapectinn  shows  marked  en- 
largement of  the  affected  side  with  immobility.  The  heart  impulse  is 
usually  much  displaced.  On  palpation  the  fremitus  is  greatly  diminished 
or  more  commonly  abolished.  On  percussion  the  resonance  may  be  tym- 
panitic or  even  have  an  amphoric  quality.  This,  however,  is  not  always 
the  case.  It  may  be  a  flat  tympany,  resembling  Skoda's  resonance.  In 
some  instances  it  may  be  a  full,  hyperrefionant  note,  like  emphysema; 
while  in  other?— and  this  is  very  deceptive — there  is  dulness.  These 
extreme  variations  depend  doubtless  upon  the  degree  of  intrapleural  ten- 
sion. On  several  occasions  T  have  known  an  error  in  diagnosis  to  result 
from  ignorance  of  the  fact  that,  in  certain  instances,  the  percussion  note 
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may  be  "  muffled,  tonelees,  almost  dull "  (Walshe).  There  is  nsnally  dul- 
nesB  at  the  base  from  effused  fluid,  which  can  readily  be  made  to  change 
the  level  by  altering  the  position  of  the  patient.  Movable  dulness  can 
be  obtained  much  more  readily  in  pneumothorax  than  in  a  simple  pleu- 
risy. On  auscultation  the  breath-sounds  are  suppressed.  Sometimes 
there  is  only  a  distant  feeble  inspiratory  murmur  of  marked  amphoric 
quality.  The  contrast  between  the  loud  exaggerated  breath-sounds  on 
the  normal  side  and  the  absence  of  the  breath-sounds  on  the  other  is 
very  suggestive.  The  rales  have  a  peculiar  metallic  quality,  and  on 
coughing  or  deep '  inspiration  there  may  be  what  Laennec  termed  the 
metallic  tinkling.  The  voice,  too,  has  a  curious  metallic  echo.  What  is 
sometimes  called  the  coin-sound,  termed  by  Trousseau  the  bruit  d'airain, 
is  very  characteristic.  To  obtain  it  the  auscultator  should  place,  one  ear 
on  the  back  of  the  chest  wall  while  the  aseietant  taps  one  coin  on  another 
on  the  front  of  the  chest.  The  metallic  echoing  sound  which  is  produced 
in  this  way  is  one  of  the  most  constant  and  characteristic  signs  of  pneumo- 
thorax. And,  lastly,  the  Hippocratie  succussion  may  be  obtained  when 
the  aUBCultator's  head  is  placed  upon  the  chest  while  the  patient's  body  is 
shaken.  A  splashing  sound  is  produced,  which  may  be  audible  at  a  dis- 
tance. A  patient  may  himself  notice  it  in  making  abrupt  changes  in 
posture.  Of  other  symptoms  displacement  of  organs  is  most  constant. 
As  already  mentioned,  the  heart  may  be  drawn  over  to  the  opposite  side, 
and  the  liver  greatly  displaced,  so  that  its  upper  surface  is  below  the  level 
of  the  costal  mai^n,  a  degree  of  dislocation  never  seen  in  simple  eSasion. 

The  diagnosis  of  pneumothorax  rarely  offers  any  difficulty,  as  the  signs 
are  very  characteristic.  In  cases  in  which  the  percussion  note  is  dull  the 
condition  may  be  mistaken  for  effusion. ,  I  made  this  mistake  in  a  case  of 
pulsating  pleurisy,  in  which  the  pneumothorax  followed  heavy  lifting,  and 
it  was  not  until  several  days  later,  after  some  of  the  fluid  had  been  with- 
drawn, that  a  tympanitic  note  developed.  Diaphragmatic  hernia  follow- 
ing a  crush  or  other  accident  may  closely  simulate  pneumothorax. 

In  eases  of  very  large  phthisical  cavities  with  tympanitic  percussion 
resonance  and  rales  of  an  amphoric,  metallic  quality,  the  question  of  pneu- 
mothorax is  HometimcB  raised.  In  those  rare  instances  of  total  excava- 
tion of  one  lung  the  amphoric  and  metallic  phenomena  may  be  most  in- 
tense, but  the  absence  of  dislocation  of  the  organs,  of  the  succussion  splash, 
and  of  the  coin-sound  suffice  to  differentiate  this  condition.  While  this  is 
true  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  I  have  recently  heard  the  bruit  ^airain 
over  large  cavities  of  the  right  upper  lobe.  The  condition  of  pyo-pneu- 
mothorax  subphrenicus  may  simulate  closely  true  pneumothorax. 

The  prognosis  in  cases  of  pneumothorax  depends  largely  upon  the  cause. 
S.  West  gives  a  mortality  of  70  per  cent.  The  tuberculous  cases  usually 
die  within  a  few  weeks.  Of  39  cases,  29  died  within  a  fortnight  (West); 
10  patients  died  on  the  first  day,  3  within  twenty  and  thirty  minutes  re- 
spectively of  the  attack.  Pneumothorax  developing  in  a  healthy  individual 
often  ends  in  recovery.  There  are  tuberculous  cases  in  which  the  pneu- 
mothorax, if  occurring  early,  seems  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  tubercu- 
losis.   This  appeared  to  be  the  case  in  a  man  with  chronic  pneumothorax 
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who  was  under  my  care  in  Philadelphia  for  between  three  and  four  years. 
It  may  be  a  chronic  condition,  ea  in  the  case  juet  mentioned,  and  a  fair 
measure  of  health  may  be  enjoyed. 

Treatment.— Practically  these  cases  should  be  dealt  with  as  ordinary 
pleurisy  with  effusion.  Of  course,  when  pneumothorax  develops  in  ad- 
vanced phthisis  the  indication  is  to  relieve  the  pain  and  distress  either  by 
morphia  or  chloroform;  but  in  cases  which  develop  early  the  fluid  should 
be  withdrawn  by  aspiration,  or,  if  purulent,  permanent  drainage  should  be 
obtained.  Even  when  the  condition  has  seemed  to  be  most  desperate  I 
have  known  recovery  to  take  place  after  thorough  drainage  of  the  sac. 
Portions  of  ribs  may  have  to  be  excised,  and  during  convaleecence  it  is 
well  for  the  patient  to  practise  expansion  of  the  lung  in  the  manner 
already  mentioned.  There  are  cases  of  pneumothorax  in  phthisis  in  which 
the  general  condition  is  so  good  and  the  inconvenience  so  slight  that  to 
let  well  enough  alone  aeems  the  best  course.  In  such  an  occasional  as- 
piration may  be  performed  if  the  fluid  increases.  In  some  of  the  in- 
stances the  mere  tapping  of  the  chest  with  a  flne  needle,  so  as  to  allow 
the  escape  of  some  of  the  air,  seems  to  give  relief  by  reducing  the  intra- 
thoracic pressure.  Good  results  are  stated  to  have  followed  the  method 
introduced  by  Potain,  of  replacing  the  air  and  fluid  within  the  thorax  by 
sterilized  air. 


V.   AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  MEDIASTINUM. 

(1)  Simple  Lymptaadanitis. — In  all  inflammatory  afFections  of  the 
bronchi  and  of  the  lungs  the  groups  of  lymph-glands  in  the  mediastinum 
become  swollen.  In  the  bronchitis  of  measles,  for  example,  and  in  simple 
broncho-pneumonia  the  bronchial  glands  are  large  and  infiltrated,  the 
tissue  is  engorged  and  (edematous,  sometimes  intensely  hypenemic.  Much 
stress  has  been  laid  by  some  writers  on  this  enlargement  of  the  glands  in 
the  posterior  mediastinum,  and  De  Mussy  held  that  it  was  an  important 
factor  in  inducing  paroxysms  of  whooping-cough.  They  may  attain  a 
size  snflicient  to  induce  dulnese  beneath  the  manubrium  and  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  interscapular  regions  behind,  though  this  is  often  difficult  to 
determine.  In  reality  the  glands  lie  chiefly  upon  the  spine,  and  unless 
those  which  are  deep  in  the  root  of  the  lung  are  large  enough  to  induce 
compression  of  the  adjacent  lung  tissue,  I  doubt  if  the  ordinary  broncliial 
adenopathy  ever  can  be  determined  by  percussion  in  the  upper  interscapu- 
lar region.  I  have  never  met  with  an  instance  in  which  the  compression 
of  either  bronchus  seemed  to  have  resulted  from  the  glands,  however  large. 
Tuberciiloua  affection  of  these  glands  has  already  been  considered. 

(3)  Sappantlve  Lymphadei^tlB. — Occasionally  abscess  in  the  bronchial 
or  tracheal  lymph-glands  is  found.  It  may  follow  the  simple  adenitis,  but 
is  most  frequently  associated  with  the  presence  of  tubercle.  The  liquid 
portion  may  gradually  become  absorbed  and  the  inspissated  content*  un- 
dergo calcification.  Serious  accidents  occasionally  occur,  as  perforation 
into  the  cesophagus  or  into  a  bronchus,  or  in  rare  instances,  as  in  the  caso 
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reported  by  Sidney  Phillips,  perforation  of  the  aorta,  as  well  as  a  bronchus, 
which,  it  ie  remarkable  to  say,  did  not  prove  fatal  rapidly,  but  caused  re- 
peated attacks  of  hBemoptysis  during  a  period  of  sixteen  months. 

(3)  Tumors ;  Canoer  and  Sftreoma. — In  Hare's  elaborate  study  of  520 
cases  of  disease  of  the  mediastinum  *  there  were  134  cases  of  cancer,  98 
cases  of  sarcoma,  SI  cases  of  lymphoma,  7  cases  of  fibroma,  11  cases  of 
dermoid  cysts,  8  cases  of  hydatid  cysts,  and  instances  of  lipoma,  gumma, 
and  enchondroma.  From  this  we  see  that  cancer  ia  the  most  common 
form  of  growth.  The  tumor  occurred  in  the  anterior  mediastinum  alone 
in  48  of  the  cases  of  cancer  and  in  33  of  the  cases  of  sarcoma.  There  are 
three  chief  points  of  origin,  the  thymus,  the  lymph-glands,  and  the  pleura 
and  lung.  Sarcoma  is  more  frequently  primary  than  cancer.  Males  are 
more  frequently  affected  than  females.  The  age  of  onset  is  most  com- 
monly between  thirty  and  forty. 

Symptoms. — The  signs  of  mediastinal  tumor  are  those  of  intra- 
thoracic pressure.  Dyspnaa  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  moat  constant 
symptoms,  and  may  be  due  either  to  pres§ure  on  the  trachea  or  on  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerves.  It  may  indeed  be  cardiac,  due  to  pressure 
upon  the  heart  or  its  vessels.  In  a  few  casea  it  reeults  from  the  pleural 
effusion  which  so  frequently  accompanies  intrathoracic  growths.  Asso- 
ciated with  the  dyspnoea  is  a  cough,  often  severe  and  paroxybmal  in  char- 
acter, with  the  brazen  quality  of  the  so-called  aneurismal  cough  when  a 
recurrent  nerve  is  involved.  The  voice  may  also  be  afTected'from  a  simi- 
lar cause.  Pressure  on  the  vessels  is  common.  The  superior  vena  cava 
may  be  compressed  and  obliterated,  and  when  the  process  goes  on  slowly 
the  collateral  circulation  may  be  completely  effected.  Less  commonly  the 
inferior  vena  cava  or  one  or  other  of  the  subclavian  veins  is  compressed. 
The  arteries  are  much  more  rarely  obstructed.  It  is  remarkable  how  little 
the  aorta  may  be  involved,  though  entirely  surrounded  by  a  sarcomatous 
or  cancerous  mass.  There  may  be  dysphagia,  due  to  compression  of  the 
oesophagus.  In  rare  instances  there  are  pupillary  changes,  either  dilatation 
or  contraction,  due  to  involvement  of  the  sympathetic, 

Physioal  SigBS. — On  inspection  there  may  be  orthopnoea  and  marked 
cyanosis  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  In  such  instances,  if  of  long 
duration,  there  are  signa  of  collateral  circulation  and  the  superficial  mam- 
mary and  epigastric  veins  are  enlarged.  In  these  casea  of  chronic  obBtrue- 
tion  the  finger-tips  may  be  clubbed.  There  may  be  bulging  of  the  ster- 
num or  the  tumor  may  erode  the  bone  and  form  a  prominent  subcutaneous 
growth.  The  rapidly  growing  lymphoid  tumors  more  commonly  than 
others  perforate  the  chest  wall.  In  4  of  13  caaes  of  Hodgkin's  disease, 
there  was  mediaatinal  growth,  and  in  3  instances  the  sternum  was  eroded 
nnd  perforated.  The  perforation  may  be  on  one  side  of  the  breast-bone. 
The  projecting  tumor  may  pulsate;  the  heart  may  be  dislocated  and  its 
impulse  much  out  of  place.  Contraction  of  one  side  of  the  thorax  has  been 
noted  in  a  few  instances.  On  palpation  the  fremitus  is  absent  wherever 
the  tumor  reaches  the  chest  wall.    If  pulsating,  it  rarely  has  the  forcible, 

•  FothergilliBn  Prize  Esmy  of  the  Medieal  Societf  ot  London,  Philadelphia,  168fc 
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lieaving  impulse  of  an  aQeurism&I  eac.  On  auBcultation  there  is  nsnallj 
silence  over  the  dull  region.  The  heart-sounds  are  not  transmitted  and 
the  respiratory  murmur  is  feeble  or  inaudible,  rarely  bronchial.  Vocal 
resonance  is,  as  a  rule,  absent.  Signs  of  pleural  eSusion  occur  in  a  great 
many  instances  of  mediastinal  growth,  and  in  doubtful  cases  the  aspirator 
needle  should  be  used. 

Tumors  of  the  anterior  mediastinum  originate  usually  in  the  thymus; 
the  sternum  is  pushed  forward  and  often  eroded.  The  growth  may  be 
felt  in  the  suprasternal  fossa;  the  cervical  glandg  are  usually  involved. 
The  pressure  symptoms  are  chiefly  upon  the  venous  trunks.  Dyspnoea  is 
a  prominent  feature. 

Intrathoracic  tumors  in  the  middle  and  posterior  mediastinum  originate 
most  commonly  in  the  lymph-glands.  The  symptoms  are  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  physical  signs;  there  is  urgent  dyspnoea  and  cough,  which 
is  sometimes  loud  and  ringing.  The  pressure  symptoms  are  chiefly  upon 
the  gullet,  the  recurrent  laryngeal,  and  sometimes  upon  the  azygos  vein. 

In  a  third  group,  tumors  originating  in  the  pleura  and  the  lung,  the 
pressure  symptoma  are  not  so  marked.  Pleural  exudate  is  very  much 
more  common;  the  patient  becomes  anamic  and  emaciation  is  rapid. 
There  may  be  secondary  involvement  of  the  lymph-glands  in  the  neck. 
For  a  discussion  of  the  symptomatology  of  these  different  groups,  see 
Pepper  and  Stengel,  Transactions  of  the  Association  of  American  Physi- 
cians, vol.  X. 

The  diagnosis  of  mediastinal  tumor  from  aneurism  is  sometimes  ex- 
tremely difficult.  An  interesting  case  reported  and  figured  by  Sokolosski, 
in  Bd.  19  of  the  Deutsehes  Arehiv  fiir  klinische  Medicin,  in  which 
Oppolzer  diagnosed  aneurism  and  Skoda  mediastinal  tumor,  illustrates 
how  in  some  instances  the  most  skilful  of  observers  may  be  unable  to 
agree.  Scarcely  a  sign  is  found  in  aneurism  which  may  not  be  duplicated 
in  mediastinal  tumor.  This  is  not  strange,  since  the  symptoms  in  both 
are  largely  due  to  pressure.  The  time  element  is  important.  If  a  ease 
has  persisted  for  more  than  eighteen  months  the  disease  is  probably  aneu- 
rism. There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this.  By  far  the  most  valuable 
sign  of  aneurism  is  the  diastolic  shock  so  often  to  be  felt,  and  in  a  majority 
of  cases  to  be  heard,  over  the  sac.  This  is  rarely,  if  ever,  present  in  medias- 
tinal growths,  even  when  they  perforate  the  sternum  and  have  communi- 
cated pulsation.  Tracheal  tugging  is  rarely  present  in  tumor.  Another 
point  of  importance  is  that  a  tumor,  advancing  from  the  mediastinum, 
eroding  the  sternum  and  appearing  externally,  if  aneurismal,  has  forcible, 
heaving,  and  distinctly  expansile  pulsations.  The  radiating  pain  in  the 
back  and  arms  and  neck  is  rather  in  favor  of  aneurism,  as  is  also  a  bene- 
flcial  influence  on  it  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

The  frequency  of  pleural  effusion  in  connection  with  mediastinal  tumor 
is  to  be  constantly  borne  in  mind.  It  may  give  curiously  complex  char- 
acters to  the  physical  signs — characters  which  are  profoundly  modified 
after  aspiration  of  the  liquid. 

-  (4)  Abfloess  ot  the  Hediastimun. — Hare  collected  115  cases  of  medi- 
astinal abscess,  in  T?  of  which  there  were  details  sufficient  to  permit  the 
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analysis.  Of  these  cases  the  great  majority  occurred  in  males.  Forty-fout 
were  inatances  of  acute  absceea.  The  anterior  mediastinum  ia  most  com- 
monly the  seat  of  the  euppuration.  The  cases  are  most  frequently  associated 
with  trauma.  Some  have  followed  erysipelas  or  occurred  in  association 
with  eruptive  fevers.  Many  cases,  particularly  the  chronic  abscesses,  are 
of  tuberculous  origin.  Of  symptoms,  pain  behind  the  sternum  is  the  most 
common.  It  may  be  of  a  throbbing  character,  and  in  the  acute  cases  is 
associated  with  fever,  Bometimes  with  chills  and  sweats.  If  the  abscess  is 
large  there  may  be  dyspncea.  The  pus  may  burrow  into  the  abdomen, 
perforate  through  an  intercostal  apace,  or  it  may  erode  the  sternum.  In- 
stances are  on  record  in  which  the  abscess  has  discharged  into  the  trachea 
or  oesophagiia.  In  many  cases,  particularly  of  chronic  abscess,  {he  pus 
becomes  inspissated  and  produces  no  ill  effect.  The  physical  signs  may 
be  very  indefinite.  A  pulsating  and  fluctuating  tumor  may  appear  at  the 
border  of  the  sternum  or  at  the  sternal  notch.  The  absence  of  hruil,  of 
the  diastolic  shock,  and  of  the  expansile  pulsation  usually  enables  a  cor- 
rect diagnosis  to  he  made.  When  in  doubt  a  fine  hypodermic  needle  may 
be  inserted. 

(6)  Indnnitlve  Hedlastlno-Peric&rditlB. — Harris  has  recently  reviewed 
the  subject.  In  one  form  there  is  adherent  pericardium  and  great  increase 
in  the  fibrous  tissues  of  the  mediastinum;  in  another  there  is  adherent  peri- 
cardium with  union  to  surrounding  parts,  but  very  little  media stinitis;  in 
a  third  the  pericardium  may  be  uninvolved.  The  disease  is  rare;  of 
22  cases  17  were  in  males;  only  2  were  above  thirty  years  of  age.  The 
symptoms  are  essentially  those  of  that  form  of  adhesive  pericardium  which 
is  associated  with  great  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  in 
which  the  patients  present  a  picture  of  cyanosis,  dyspncea,  anasarca,  etc. 
The  pulsus  paradoxus,  described  by  Kussmanl,  is  not  distinctive.  Occa- 
sionally there  is  also  a  proliferative  peritonitis.  Mediastinal  friction  ie 
sometimes  heard  in  patients  with  adhesive  mediasti no-pericarditis — dry, 
coarse,  crackling  rales  heard  along  the  sternum,  particularly  when  the 
arms  are  raised. 

(6)  MiaoellulBOllB  Affeotloiis. — In  Hare's  monograph  there  were  7  in- 
stances of  fibroma,  11  cases  of  dermoid  cyst,  8  cases  of  hydatid  cyst,  and 
cases  of  lipoma  and  gumma. 

(7)  EmptajTBema  of  the  Hediasmmiu.— Air  in  the  cellular  tissues  of  the 
mediastinum  is  met  with  in  cases  of  trauma,  and  occasionally  in  fatal  cases 
of  diphtheria  and  in  whooping-cough.  It  may  extend  to  the  subcutaneous 
tissues.  Champneys  has  called  attention  to  its  frequency  after  tracheotomy, 
in  which,  he  says,  the  conditions  favoring  the  production  are  division  of  the 
deep  fascia,  obstruction  in  the  air-passages,  and  inspiratory  efforts.  The 
deep  fascia,  he  says,  should  not  be  raised  from  the  trachea.  It  is  often 
associated  with  pneumothorax.  The  condition  seems  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon. Angel  Money  found  it  in  16  of  28  cases  of  tracheotomy,  and  in  2 
of  these  pneumothorax  also  was  present. 
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I.    DISEASES   OF  THE  PERICARDIUM. 
1.    PERICARDITIS. 

Pbeicabditib  U  the  result  of  infective  processes,  primary  or  secondary, 
01  arises  by  eztenBion  of  inflammation  from  contiguous  organs. 

Btiology, — Primary,  so-called  idiopathic,  inflammation  is  rare;  but 
cases  occur,  chiefly  in  children,  in  whom  there  is  no  evidence  of  rheuma- 
tism or  of  any  local  or  general  disease.  Certain  of  these  cases  are  tuber- 
culous. 

Pericarditis  from  injury  usually  comes  under  the  care  of  the  surgeon 
in  connection  with  the  primary  wound.  The  trauma  may  be  from  within, 
due  to  the  passage  of  a  foreign  body — a  needle,  a  pin,  or  a  bone — through 
the  (BBophagus — a  variety  exceedingly  common  in  cows  and  horses. 

As  a  secondary  process  pericarditis  occurs:  (a)  Most  frequently  in  con- 
nection with  rheumatism.  The  percentage  given  by  different  authors 
ranges  from  thirty  to  seventy.  The  articular  trouble  may  be  slight  or, 
indeed,  the  disease  may  be  associated  with  acute  tonsillitis  in  rheumatic 
Bubjects.  Certain  of  the  so-called  idiopathic  cases  have  their  origin  in  an 
acute  tonsillitis.  The  pericarditis  may  precede  the  arthritis.  (6)  In  septic 
processes;  in  the  acute  necrosis  of  bone  and  in  puerperal  fever  it  is  not  un- 
common, (c)  In  tuberculosis,  in  which  the  diseaae  may  be  primary  or  part 
of  a  general  involvement  of  the  serous  saca  or  associated  with  extensive 
pulmonary  disease,  (tf)  In  the  eruptive  fevers.  Not  infrequent  after 
.scarlatina;  it  is  rare  in  measles,  small-pox,  typhoid  fever,  and  diphtheria. 
In  pneumonia  it  is  not  uncommon.  Pericarditis  sometimes  complicates 
chorea;  it  was  present  in  19  of  73  autopsies  which  I  collected;  in  only  8  of 
these  was  arthritis  present,  (e)  In  certain  altered  conditions  of  the  system, 
in  which  gout  takes  the  first  place.  Pericarditis  in  chronic  Bright's  dis- 
ease— the  pericardii  irightique  of  the  French — is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant forms  in  persons  over  fifty  years  of  ago,  and  is  most  frequent  in  the 
slow  interstitial  variety.  As  a  terminal  infection  pericarditis  is  a 
very  common  event  in  chronic  illnesses  of  all  sorts.  It  is  usually  over- 
looked, hence  the  incidence  of  acute  pericarditis  in  the  post-mortem  room 
is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  the  wards.  Pericarditis  has  been  met  with 
also  in  scurvy  and  diabetes. 
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Pericardiiia  hy  Extennon. — In  pleuro-pneumonia  it  forms  a  serious  com- 
plicatioii,  and  was  present  in  5  cases  of  100  post  mortems  in  this  disease 
vhich  I  made  at  the  Montreal  General  Hospital.  It  is  most  often  met  with 
in  the  pleuro-pneumonia  of  children  and  of  alcoholics.  With  simple  pleu- 
risy it  ia  rare.  In  ulcerative  endocarditis,  pumlent  myocarditis,  and  in 
aneurism  of  the  aorta  pericarditis  is  occasionally  found.  It  may  also  follov 
extension  of  the  disease  from  the  bronchial  glands,  the  ribs,  sternum,  verte- 
bFEc,  and  even  from  the  abdominal  viscera.  The  ordinary  pus  cocci,  the 
pnenmococcus,  and  the  tubercle  bacillus  are  the  chief  organisms  met  with 
in  acute  pericarditis. 

Pericarditis  occurs  at  all  ages.  Caees  have  been  reported  in  the  foetus. 
In  the  new-bom  it  may  result  from  septic  infection  through  the  navel. 
Throughout  childhood  tbe  incidence  of  rheumatism  and  acarlet  fever  makes 
it  a  frequent  affection,  whereas  late  in  life  it  is  most  often  associated  with 
tuberculosis,  Bright's  disease,  and  gout.  Males  are  somewhat  more  fre- 
quently attacked  than  females.  Climatic  and  seasonal  influences  have  been 
mentioned  by  some  writers.  The  so-called  epidemics  of  pericarditis  have 
been  outbreaks  of  pneumonia  with  this  as  a  frequent  complication. 

Of  100  consecutive  cases  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital  analyzed  by  Sears, 
in  54  the  exudate  was  dry,  in  41  serous,  in  4  haemorrhagic,  and  in  5  puru- 
lent. Thirty-four  cases  showed  signs  of  old  valvular  disease;  rheumatism 
was  a  factor  in  51;  pneumonia  in  IS;  and  in  7  chronic  nephritis.  Of  the 
100  cases  43  died. 

Anatomically  as  well  as  clinically  the  disease  may  be  considered  under 
the  following  divisions: 

1.  Acute,  plastic,  or  dry  pericarditis. 

2.  Pericarditis  with  eSueioD — sero-fibrinoua,  htemorrhagic,  or  purulent. 

3.  Chronic  adhesive  pericarditis  (adherent  pericardium). 

Aonte  Plastic  Parieardltis.— This,  the  most  common  form,  occurs  usu- 
ally as  a  secondary  process,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  small  amount  of 
fluid  exudation,  which  does  not,  as  in  the  next  variety,  give  special  charac- 
ters to  the  disease.    It  is  a  benign  form  and  never  of  itself  proves  fatal. 

Anatomically  it  may  be  partial  or  general.  In  the  mildest  grades  the 
serous  membrane  looks  lustreless  and  roughened.  This  is  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  a  thin  fibrinous  sheeting,  which  can  be  lifted  with  the  knife,  showing 
the  membrane  beneath  to  be  injected  or  in  places  ecehymotic.  As  the 
fibrinous  sheeting  increases  in  thickness  the  constant  movement  of  the 
adjacent  surfaces  gives  to  it  sometimes  a  ridge-like,  at  others  a  honey- 
combed appearance.  With  more  abundant  fibrinous  exudation  the  mem- 
branes present  an  appearance  resembling  buttered  surfaces  which  have  been 
drawn  apart.  The  fibrin  is  in  long  shreds,  and  the  heart  presents  a  curiously 
shaggy  appearance — ^the  so-called  hairy  heart  of  old  writers — cor  villosum. 

In  mild  grades  the  subjacent  muscle  looks  normal;  but  in  the  more 
prolonged  and  severe  cases  there  ia  myocarditis,  and  for  3  or  3  mm.  be- 
neath the  visceral  layer  the  muscle  presents  a  pale,  turbid  appearance. 
Many  of  these  acute  cases  are  tuberculous;  covered  by  the  layers  of  lymph 
the  granulations  are  easily  overlooked  in  a  superficial  examination. 
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Slight  fluid  exudation  is  invariably  present,  entangled  in  the  meshes 
of  fibrin,  but  there  may  be  very  thick  fibrinous  layers  without  much  serons 
effusion. 

SymptoillB. — The  majority  of  cases  of  simple  plastic  pericsrditiB,  like 
those  of  simple  endocarditis,  present  no  symptoms,  and  unless  sought  for 
there  are  no  objective  signs  indicating  its  existence.  In  the  post-mortem 
room  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  it  in  cases  in  which  its  presence  has  been 
unsuspected  during  life. 

Pain  is  a  variable  symptom,  not  UEiially  intense,  and  in  this  form  rarely 
excited  by  pressure.  It  is  more  marked  in  the  early  stage,  and  may  be 
referred  either  to  the  prsecordia  or  to  the  region  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage. 
Instances  are  recorded  of  pain  of  an  aggravated  and  most  distressing  char- 
acter resembling  angina.  Fever  is  usually  present,  but  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  say  how  much  depends  upon  the  primary  febrile  affection,  and  how  much 
upon  the  pericarditis.  It  is  as  a  rule  not  high,  rarely  exceeding  102.5°. 
In  rheumatic  cases  hyperpyrexia  has  been  observed. 

FbfBioal  Signs. — Inspection  is  negative;  palpation  may  reveal  the  prea- 
ence  of  a  distinct  fremitus  caused  by  the  rubbing  of  the  roughened  peri- 
cardial surfaces.  This  is  usually  best  marked  over  the  right  ventricle.  It 
is  not  always  to  be  felt,  even  when  the  friction  sound  on  auscultation  is 
loud  and  clear.  AuscuUalion:  The  friction  sound,  due  to  the  movement 
of  the  pericardial  surfaces  upon  each  other,  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive 
of  physical  signs.  It  is  double,  corresponding  to  the  systole  and  diastole; 
but  the  synchronism  with  the  heart-sounds  is  not  accurate,  and  the  to-and- 
fro  murmur  usually  outlasts  the  time  occupied  by  the  first  and  second 
sound.  In  rare  instances  the  friction  is  single;  more  frequently  it  ap- 
pears to  be  triple  in  character — a  sort  of  canter  rhythm.  The  sounds  have 
a  peculiar  rubbing,  grating  qualify,  characteristic  when  once  recognized, 
and  rarely  simulated  by  endocardial  murmurs.  Sometimes  instead  of 
grating  there  is  a  creaking  quality — the  bruit  de  tuir  nfuf — the  new-leather 
murmur  of  the  French,  The  pericardial  friction  appears  superficial,  very 
close  to  the  ear,  and  is  usually  intensified  by  pressure  with  the  stethoscope. 
It  is  best  heard  over  the  right  ventricle,  the  part  of  the  heart  which  is  most 
closely  in  contact  with  the  front  of  the  chest^that  is,  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  interspaces  and  adjacent  portions  of  the  sternum.  There  are  instances 
in  which  the  friction  is  most  marked  at  the  base,  over  the  aorta,  and  at 
the  superior  reflection  of  the  pericardium.  Occasionally  it  is  best  heard 
at  the  apex.  It  may  be  limited  and  heard  over  a  very  narrow  area,  or  it 
may  be  transmitted  up  and  down  the  stemum.  There  are,  however,  no 
definite  lines  of  transmission  as  in  the  endocardial  murmur.  An  important 
point  is  the  variability  of  the  sounds,  both  in  position  and  quality;  they  may 
he  heard  at  one  visit  and  not  at  another.  The  maximum  of  intensity  will 
be  found  to  vary  with  position. 

Diag^osiB. — There  is  rarely  any  difficulty  in  determining  the  pres- 
ence of  a  dry  pericarditis,  for  the  friction  sounds  are  distinctive.  The 
double  murmur  of  aortic  incompetency  may  simulate  closely  the  to-and- 
fro  pericardial  rub.  I  recall  one  instance  at  least  in  which  this  mistake  was 
made.    The  constant  character  of  the  aortic  murmur,  the  direction  of  tr&ne- 
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misBion,  the  phenomena  in  the  arteries,  and  the  Bssociated  eoDditiona  of 
the  disease  ehoutd  be  sufficient  to  prevent  this  error. 

I  have  never  known  an  instance  in  which  pericarditis  was  mistaken  for 
acme  endocarditis,  though  writers  refer  to  such,  and  give  the  differential 
diagnosis  in  the  two  affections.  The  only  possible  mistake  could  be  made 
in  those  rare  instances  of  single  soft,  systolic,  pericardial  friction. 

Pleuro-pericardial  friction  is  very  common,  and  may  be  associated  with 
endo-pericarditis,  particularly  in  cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  It  is  fre- 
quent, too,  in  phthisis.  It  is  best  heard  over  the  left  border  of  the  heart, 
and  is  much  affected  by  the  respiratory  movement.  Holding  the  breath 
or  taking  a  deep  inspiration  may  annihilate  it.  The  rhythm  is  not  the  sim- 
ple to-and-fro  diastolic  and  systolic,  but  the  respiratory  rhythm  is  super- 
added, usually  intensifying  the  murmur  during  expiration  and  lessening 
it  on  inspiration.  In  phthisis  there  are  instances  in  which,  with  the  fric- 
tion, a  loud  systolic  click  is  heard,  due  to  the  compression  of  a  thin  layer 
of  lung  and  the  eitpulsion  of  a  bubble  of  air  from  a  small  softening  focus 
or  from  a  bronchus. 

And,  lastly,  it  is  not  very  uncommon,  in  the  region  of  the  apex  beat,  to 
hear  a  series  of  fine  crepitant  sounds,  systolic  in  time,  often  very  distinct, 
suggestive  of  pericardial  adhesions,  but  heard  too  frequently  for  this  cause. 

Course  and  Termination. — Simple  fibrinous  pericarditis  never  kills,  but 
it  occurs  BO  often  in  connection  with  serious  affections  that  we  have  fre- 
quent opportunities  to  see  alt  stages  of  its  progress.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  inflammation  subsides  and  the  thin  fibrinous  lamins  gradually 
become  converted  into  connective  tissue,  which  unites  the  pericardial  leaves 
firmly  together.  In  other  instances  the  inflammation  progresses,  with  in- 
crease of  the  exudation,  and  the  condition  is  changed  from  a  "  dry  "  to  a 
"  moist "  pericarditis,  or  the  pericarditis  with  effusion. 

In  a.  few  instances — probably  alwaj-s  tuberculous — the  simple  plastic 
pericarditis  becomes  chronic,  and  great  thickening  of  both  visceral  and 
parietal  layers  is  gradually  induced. 

PerioardltiB  with  Effasioil. — Though  commonly  a  direct  sequence  of 
the  dry  or  plastic  pericarditis,  of  which  it  is  sometimes  called  the  second 
stage,  this  form  presents  special  features  and  deserves  separate  considera- 
tion. It  is  found  most  frequently  in  association  with  acute  rheumatism, 
tuberculosis,  and  septicemia,  and  seta  in  usually  with  the  symptoms  above 
described,  namely,  pnecordial  pain,  with  slight  fever  or  a  distinct  chill. 

In  children  the  disease  may,  like  pleurisy,  come  on  without  local  symp- 
toms, and,  after  a  week  or  two  of  failing  health,  slight  fever,  shortness  of 
breath,  and  increasing  pallor,  the  physician  may  find,  to  his  satoniahment, 
signs  of  most  extensive  pericardial  effusion.  These  latent  cases  are  often 
tuberculous.  W.  Ewart  has  called  special  attention  to  latent  and  ephemeral 
pericardial  effusions,  which  he  thinks  are  often  of  short  duration  and  of 
moderate  fize,  with  an  absence  of  the  painful  features  of  pericarditis.  The 
effusion  may  be  sero-fibrinous,  hcemorrhagic,  or  purulent.  The  amount 
varies  from  200  or  300  cc.  to  2  litres.  In  the  cases  of  sero-fibrinous  exuda- 
tion the  pericardial  membranes  are  covered  with  thick,  creamy  fibrin,  which 
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may  be  in  ridges  or  honeycombed,  or  may  present  loDg,  villous  extensions. 
The  parietal  layer  may  be  several  millimetres  in  thickness  and  may  form 
a  firm,  leathery  membrane.  The  hsemoirhagic  exudation  ia  usually  associ- 
ated with  tuberculous,  or  with  cancerous  pericarditis,  or  with  the  disease 
in  the  aged.  The  lymph  is  less  abundant,  but  both  surfaces  are  injected 
and  often  show  numerous  biemorrhages.  Thick,  curdy  masses  of  lymph 
are  usually  found  in  the  dependent  part  of  the  aac.  In  the  purulent  effu- 
sion the  fluid  has  a  creamy  consistency,  pari;icularly  in  tuberculosis.  In 
many  cons  the  effusion  ia  really  sero-purulent,  a  thin,  turbid  exudation  con- 
taining flocculi  of  fibrin. 

The  pericardial  layers  are  greatly  thickened  and  covered  with  fibrin. 
When  the  fluid  is  pus,  they  present  a  grayish,  rough,  granular  surface. 
Sometimes  there  are  distinct  erosions  on  the  visceral  membrane.  The 
heart  muscle  in  these  cases  becomes  involved  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
and  on  section,  the  tissue,  for  a  depth  of  from  2  to  3  mm.,  is  pale  and 
turbid,  and  shows  evidence  of  fatty  and  granular  change.  Endocarditis 
coexists  frequently,  but  rarely  resultB  from  the  extension  of  the  inflamma- 
tion through  the  waU  of  the  heart. 

Symptoma. — Even  with  copious  effusion  the  onset  and  course  may 
be  so  insidious  that  no  euspicion  of  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  Is  aroused. 

As  in  the  simple  pericarditis,  pain  may  be  present,  either  sharp  and 
stabbing  or  as  a  sense  of  distress  and  discomfort  in  the  cardiac  region.  It 
is  more  frequent  with  effusion  than  in  the  plastic  form.  Pressure  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  sternum  usually  aggravates  it.  Dyspnoea  is  a  common 
and  important  symptom,  one  which,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  excites 
suspicion  of  grave  disorder  and  leads  to  careful  examination  of  heart  and 
lungs.  The  patient  is  restless,  lies  upon  the  left  side  or,  ae  the  effusion 
increases,  sits  up  in  bed.  Associated  with  the  dyspntea  is  in  many  cases  a 
peculiarly  dusky,  anxious  countenance.  The  pulse  is  rapid,  email,  some- 
times irregular,  and  may  present  the  characters  known  as  pulsus  paradoxus, 
in  which  during  each  inspiration  the  pulse-beat  becomes  very  weak  or  is 
lost.  These  symptoms  are  due,  in  great  part,  to  the  direct  mechanical 
effect  of  the  iluid  within  the  pericardium  which  embarrasses  the  heart's 
action.  Other  pressure  effects  are  distention  of  the  veins  of  the  neck, 
dysphagia,  which  may  be  a  marked  symptom,  and  irritative  cough  from 
compression  of  the  trachea.  Aphonia  is  not  uncommon,  owing  to  compres- 
sion or  irritation  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  as  it  winds  round  the  aorta. 
Another  important  pressure  effect  is  exercised  upon  the  left  lung.  In 
massive  effusion  the  pericardial  sac  occupies  such  a  large  portion  of  the 
entero-lateral  region  of  the  left  side  that  the  condition  has  frequently  been 
mistaken  for  pleurisy.  Even  in  moderate  grades  the  left  lung  is  somewhat 
compressed.  This  is  an  additional  element  in  the  production  of  the 
dyspnoea. 

Great  restleEsness,  insomnia,  and  in  the  later  stages  low  delirium  and 
coma  are  symptoms  in  the  more  severe  cases,  Delirium  and  marked  cere- 
bral symptoms  are  associated  with  the  hyperpyrexia  of  rheumatic  caaee, 
but  apart  from  the  ordinary  delirium  there  may  be  peculiar  mental  symp- 
toms.   The  patient  may  become  melancholic  and  show  suicidal  tendencies. 
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In  other  caees  the  condition  resembles  closely  delirium  tremens.  Sibson, 
who  has  speciaUy  deecribed  this  condition,  states  that  the  majority  of  such 
cases  recover.  Chotea  may  also  occur,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Bright.  Epi-  - 
lepsy  is  a  rare  complication  which  has  occurred  during  paracentesis. 

Physleftl  Signs. — Inspection. — In  children  the  pracordia  bulges  and 
with  copious  exudation  the  antero-tateral  region  of  the  left  cheat  becomes 
enlarged.  The  intercostal  spaces  bulge  somewhat  and  there  may  be  marked 
cedema  of  the  wall.  The  epigastrium  may  be  more  prominent.  Perfora- 
tion externally  through  a  space  is  very  rare.  Owing  to  the  compression 
of  the  lung,  the  expansion  of  the  left  side  is  greatly  diminished.  The  dia- 
phragm and  left  lobe  of  the  liver  may  be  pushed  down  and  may  produce 
a  distinct  prominence  in  the  epigastric  region. 

Palpation. — A  gradual  diminution  and  final  obliteration  of  the  cardiac 
shock  ia  a  striking  feature  in  progressive  effusion.  The  position  of  the 
apex  beat  is  not  constant.  In  large  effusions  it  is  usually  not  felt.  In  chil- 
dren as  the  fluid  collects  the  pulsation  may  be  best  seen  in  the  fourth  space, 
but  thia  may  not  be  the  apex  itself.  Ewart  maintains  that  the  position  of 
the  apex  beat  is  unaltered,  or  even  depressed.  The  pericardial  friction  may 
lessen  with  the  effusion,  though  it  often  persists  at  the  base  when  no  longer 
palpable  over  the  right  ventricle,  or  may  be  felt  in  the  erect  and  not  in  the 
recumbent  posture.    Fluctuation  can  rarely,  if  ever,  be  detected. 

Percussion  gives  most  important  indications.  The  gradual  distention 
of  the  pericardial  sac  pushes  aside  the  margins  of  the  lungs  so  that  a  large 
area  comes  in  contact  with  the  chest  wall  and  gives  a  greatly  increased 
percussion  dulness.  The  form  of  this  duloess  is  irregularly  pear-shaped; 
the  base  or  broad  surface  directed  downward  and  the  stem  or  apex  directed 
upward  toward  the  manubrium.  A  valuable  sign,  to  which  Rotch  called 
attention,  is  the  absence  of  resonance  in  the  right  fifth  intercostal  space — 
the  cardio-hepatic  angle.  In  the  left  infrascapular  area  there  may  be  a 
patch  of  diminished  resonance  or  even  flatness  (Ewart). 

Auscultation. — The  friction  sound  heard  in  the  early  stages  may  dis- 
appear when  the  effiision  is  copious,  but  often  persistB  at  the  base  or  at 
the  limited  area  of  the  apex.  It  may  be  audible  in  the  erect  and  not  in 
the  recumbent  posture.  With  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  the  friction  re- 
turns. One  of  the  most  important  signs  is  the  gradual  weakening  of  the 
heart-sounds,  which  with  the  increase  in  the  effusion  may  become  so  muf- 
fled and  indistinct  as  to  be  scarcely  audible.  The  heart" a  action  is  usually 
increased  and  the  rhythm  disturbed.  Occasionally  a  systolic  endocardial 
murmur  is  heard.  Early  and  persistent  accentuation  of  the  pulmonary 
second  sound  may  be  present  (Warthin). 

Important  accessory  signs  in  large  effusion  are  due  to  pressure  on  the 
left  lung.  The  antero-lateral  margin  of  the  lower  lobe  is  piished  aside  and 
in  some  instances  compressed,  so  that  percussion  in  the  axillary  region, 
in  and  just  below  the  transverse  nipple  line,  gives  a  modified  percussion 
note,  usually  a  flat  tympany.  Variations  in  the  position  of  the  patient 
may  change  materially  this  modified  percussion  area,  over  which  on  auscul- 
tation there  is  either  feeble  or  tubular  breathing. 

Course. — Cases  vary  extremely  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  effusion 
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takes  place.  In  every  uietance,  when  a  pericardial  friction  munniir  has 
been  detected,  the  practitioner  should  first  outline  with  care — using  the 
aniline  pencil  or  nitrate  of  silver — the  upper  and  lateral  limits  of  cardiac 
dulness,  secondly  mark  the  poeition  of  the  apex  beat,  and  thirdly  note  the 
lutensity  of  the  heart  aoundd.  In  many  instaocea  the  exudation  is  slight 
in  amount,  reaches  a  maximum  within  forty-eight  hours,  and  then  grad- 
ually subatdes.  In  other  instances  the  accumulation  is  more  gradual  and 
progreseive,  increasing  for  several  weeks.  To  such  cases  the  term  chronic 
has  been  applied.  The  rapidity  with  which  a  sero-fibrinous  elTusion  may 
be  absorbed  is  surprising.  The  possibility  of  the  absorption  of  a  purulent 
exudate  is  shown  by  the  cases  in  which  the  pericardium  contains  semi-solid 
grayish  masses  in  all  stages  of  calcitication.  With  sero-fibrinous  effusion, 
if  moderate  in  amount,  recovery  is  the  rule,  with  inevitable  union,  however, 
of  the  pericardial  layers.  In  some  of  the  septic  cases  there  is  a  rapid  for- 
mation of  pus  and  a  fatal  result  may  follow  in  three  or  four  days.  More 
commonly,  when  death  occurs  with  large  effusion,  it  is  not  until  the  second 
or  third  week  and  takes  place  by  gradual  asthenia. 

Prognosis. — In  the  sero-fibrinous  effusions  the  outlook  is  good,  aid 
a  large  majority  of  all  the  rheumatic  cases  recover.  The  purulent  effusions 
are,  of  course,  more  dangerous;  the  septic  cases  are  usually  fatal,  and  re- 
covery is  rare  in  the  slow,  insidious  tuberculous  forms. 

Diagnosis.— Probably  no  serioua  disease  is  so  frequently  overlooked 
by  the  practitioner.  Post-mortem  experience  shows  ho*  often  pericarditis 
is  not  recognized,  or  goes  on  to  resolution  and  adhesion  without  attracting 
notice.  In  a  case  of  rheumatism,  watched  from  the  outset,  with  the  atten- 
tion directed  daily  to  the  heart,  it  is  one  of  the  simplest  of  diseases  to  diag- 
nose; but  when  one  is  called  to  a  case  for  the  first  time  and  finds  perhaps  an 
increaeed  area  of  prteeordiai  dulness,  it  is  often  very  hard  to  determine  with 
certainty  whether  or  not  effusion  is  present. 

The  difficulty  usually  lies  in  distinguishing  between  dilatation  of  the 
heart  and  pericardial  effusion.  Although  the  differential  signs  are  simple 
enough  on  paper,  it  is  notoriously  difficult  in  certain  cases,  particularly  in 
stout  persons,  to  say  which  of  the  conditions  exists.  The  points  which 
deserve  attention  are: 

(a)  The  character  of  the  impulse,  which  in  dilatation,  particularly  in 
thin-chested  people,  is  commonly  visible  and  wavy. 

(b)  The  shock  of  the  cardiac  sounds  is  more  distinctly  palpable  in  dila- 
tation. 

(c)  The  area  of  dulness  in  dilatation  rarely  has  a  triangular  form; 
nor  docs  it,  except  in  cases  of  mitral  stenosis,  reach  so  high  along  the  left 
sternal  margin  or  so  low  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  interspaces  without  visible 
or  palpable  impvlse.  An  upper  limit  of  dulness  shifting  with  change  of 
position  speaks  strongly  for  effusion. 

(iJ)  In  dilatation  the  beart-eounds  are  clearer,  often  sharp,  valvular, 
or  frotal  in  character;  gallop  rhythm  is  common,  whereas  in  effusion  the 
sounds  arc  distant  and  mufUcd. 

(e)  Rarely  in  dilatation  is  the  distention  sufficient  to  compress  the  lung 
and  produce  the  tympanitic  note  in  the  axillary  region. 
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The  number  oi  excellent  observers  who  have  acknowledged  that  they 
have  failed  sometimeB  to  discriminate  between  these  two  conditions,  and 
who  have  indeed  performed  paracentesis  cordis  instead  of  paracentesis  peri- 
cardii, is  perhaps  the  beat  comment  on  the  difficulties. 

Massive  (1^  to  3  litre)  exudations  have  been  confounded  with  a  pleural 
eSusion.  On  more  than  one  occasion  the  pericardium  has  been  tapped 
under  the  impression  that  the  exudate  was  pleuritic.  The  Bat  tympany 
in  the  infrascapular  region,  the  absence  of  well-defined  movable  dulaess, 
and  the  feeble,  muffled  sounds  are  indicative  points.  If  the  case  has  been 
followed  from  day  to  day  there  is  rarely  much  difficulty;  but  it  is  different 
when  a  case  presents  a  large  area  of  dulnesa  in  the  antero-lateral  region 
of  the  left  chest,  and  there  is  no  to-and-fro  pericardial  friction  murmur. 
&[any  of  the  cases  have  been  regarded  aa  encapsulated  pleural  effusions. 

The  nature  of  the  fluid  cannot  positively  be  determined  without  aspira- 
tion; but  a  fairly  accurate  opinion  can  be  formed  from  the  nature  of  the 
primary  disease  end  the  general  condition  of  the  patient.  In  rheumatic 
cases  the  exudation  is  usually  sero-flbrinous;  in  septic  and  tuberculous 
cases  it  is  often  purulent  from  the  outset;  in  senile,  nephritic,  and  tuber- 
culous cases  the  exudation  is  sometimes  hsemorrhagic. 

Treatment.— The  patient  should  have  absolute  quiet,  mentally  and 
bodily,  so  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  heart's  action.  Drugs  given  for 
this  purpose,  such  as  aconite  or  digitalis,  are  of  doubtful  utility.  Local 
bloodletting  by  cupping  or*  leeches  is  certainly  advantageoua  in  robust 
subjects,  particularly  in  the  cases  of  extension  in  pleuio-pneumonia.  The 
ice-bag  is  of  great  value.  It  may  be  applied  to  the  prgecordia  at  first  for  an 
hour  or  more  at  a  time,  and  then  continuously.  It  reduces  the  frequency 
of  the  heart's  action  and  seems  to  retard  the  progress  of  an  effusion.  Blis* 
ters  are  not  indicated  in  the  early  stage. 

When  effusion  is  present,  the  following  measures  to  promote  absorption 
may  be  adopted:  Blisters  to  the  prKCordia,  a  practice  not  so  much  in  vogue 
now  as  formerly.  It  is  surprising,  however,  in  some  instances,  how  quickly 
an  effusion  will  subside  on  their  application.  If  the  patient's  strength  is 
good,  a  purge  every  other  morning  may  be  given.  The  diet  should  be  light, 
dry,  and  nutritious.  In  cases  in  which  the  pulse  is  strong  and  the  consti- 
tutional disturbance  not  great,  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  of  service,  and 
the  action  of  the  kidneys  may  be  promoted  by  the  infusion  of  digitalis  and 
potassium  acetate. 

When  the  effusion  is  large,  as  soon  as  signs  of  serious  impairment  of 
the  heart  occur,  as  indicated  by  dyspncpa,  small  rapid  pulse,  dusky,  anxious 
countenance,  surgical  measures  should  be  resorted  to,  and  paracentesis,  or 
incision  of  the  pericardium,  at  once  be  performed.  With  the  sero-flhrinous 
exudate,  such  as  commonly  occurs  after  rheumatism,  aspiration  is  suffi- 
cient; but  when  the  exudate  is  purulent,  the  pericardium  should  be  freely 
incised  and  freely  drained.  The  puncture  may  be  made  in  the  fourth  inter- 
space, either  at  the  left  sternal  margin  or  2.5  cm.  {an  inch)  from  it.  If 
made  in  the  flfth  interspace  it  is  well  to  puncture  an  inch  and  a  half  from 
the  left  sternal  margin.  In  large  effusions  the  pericardium  can  also  be 
readily  reached  without  danger  by  thrusting  the  needle  upward  and  back- 
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ward  close  to  the  coetal  margin  in  the  left  costo-ziphoid  angle.  The  re- 
Bults  of  paracentesis  of  the  pericardium  have  so  far  not  been  satisfactory. 
With  an  earlier  operation  in  many  instances  and  a  more  radical  one  in 
others — a  free  incision  and  not  aspiration  when  the  fluid  is  purulent — the 
percentage  of  recoveries  will  be  greatly  increased.  Of  35  cases  of  suppura- 
tive pericarditis  treated  by  incision  15  recovered  and  20  died  (Hoberts,  Am. 
Jr.  Med.  Sciences,  Dec,  1897). 

Ghronio  AdhwtlTe  Pericarditis  {Adherent  Pericardium). — Two  groups 
of  cases  may  be  recognized: 

(a)  Simple  adhesion  of  the  peri-  and  epicardial  layers.  This  is  a  com- 
mon sequence  of  pericarditis,  and  is  frequently  met  with  post  mortem  aa 
an  accidental  lesion.  It  is  not  necesaarily  associated  with  disturbance  in 
the  function  of  the  heart,  and  in  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the  eases  there  ia 
neither  dilatation  nor  hypertrophy. 

(6)  Adherent  pericardium  with  chronic  mediaatinitis  and  union  of  the 
outer  layer  of  the  pericardium  to  the  pleura  and  to  the  chest  walls.  This 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  serious  forms  of  cardiac  disease,  particularly  in 
early  life,  and  may  lead  to  an  extreme  grade  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation 
of  the  heart.  Even  with  partial  adhesion  between  the  epicardium  and 
pericardium  there  may  be  enormous  hypertrophy  under  the  conditions  just 
mentioned.  The  symptoms  of  adherent  pericardium  are  uncertain  and  in- 
definite. In  the  second  group  the  features  are  those  of  hypertrophy  and 
dilatation  of  the  heart,  later  cardiac  insufficiency,  and  in  a  few  instances 
signs  of  extension  of  the  mediastinitia  to  the  peritoneum,  causing  chronic 
proliferative  peritonitis,  with  perihepatitis  and  perisplenitis.*  Sudden 
death  may  occur  after  an  unusual  exertion  or  during  parturition  (Beynolds 
Wilson). 

The  following  are  important  points  in  the  diagnosis:  Inspection, — A 
majority  of  the  signs  of  value  come  under  this  heading,  (o)  The  pnecordia 
is  prominent  and  there  may  be  marked  asymmetry,  owing  to  the  enormous 
enlargement  of  the  heart,  (b)  The  extent  of  the  cardiac  impulse  is  greatly 
increased,  and  may  sometimes  he  seen  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  inter- 
spaces, and  in  extreme  cases  from  the  right  parasternal  line  to  outside  the 
left  nipple,  (c)  The  character  of  the  cardiac  impulse.  It  is  undulatory, 
wavy,  and  in  the  apex  region  there  is  marked  systolic  retraction,  (d)  Dia- 
phragm phenomena.  J.  W.  Broadbent  has  called  attention  to  a  very  valu- , 
able  sign  in  adherent  pericardium.  When  the  heart  is  adherent  over  a  lai^ 
area  of  the  diaphragm  there  is  with  each  pulsation  a  systolic  tug,  which 
may  be  communicated  through  the  diaphragm  to  the  points  of  its  attach- 
ment on  the  wall,  causing  a  visible  systolic  tugging.  This  has  long  been 
recognized  in  the  region  of  the  seventh  or  eightli  ribs  in  the  left  parasternal 
line,  but  Dr.  Broadbent  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  frequently 
best  seen  on  the  left  side  behind,  between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs. 
With  each  systole  there  may  be  here  a  distinct,  visible  retraction  of  the  chest 
wall.  This  is  a  very  valuable  and  quite  common  sign.  Sir  William  Broad- 
bent calls  attention  also  to  the  fact  that  owing  to  the  attachment  of  the 

•  For  illustratire  cues  ws  Arcb.  of  Pedtatrioa,  18M. 
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lieart  to  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm  this  part  does  not  deeceod 
with  inspiration,  during  which  act  there  is  not  the  visible  moTement  in  the 
epigastrium,  (e)  Diastolic  collapse  of  the  cervical  veins,  the  so-called  Fried- 
reich's sign.    This  is  not  of  much  moment. 

Palpation. — The  apex  beat  is  fixed,  and  tomiag  the  patient  on  the  left 
side  does  not  alter  its  position.  This  I  have  found,  however,  somewhat  un- 
certain. On  placing  the  hand  over  the  heart  there  is  felt  a  diastolic  shock 
or  rebound,  which  some  have  regarded  as  the  most  reliable  of  all  signs  of  ad- 
herent pericardium. 

Fercusaion. — The  area  of  cardiac  dulness  ia  usually  much  increased.  In 
a  majority  of  instances  there  are  adhesions  between  the  pleura  and  the  peri- 
cardium, and  the  limit  of  cardiac  dulnesa  above  and  to  the  left  may  be 
fixed  and  ia  uninfluenced  by  deep  inspiration.  This,  too,  is  an  uncertain  , 
sign,  inasmuch  as  there  may  be  close  adhesions  between  the  pleura  and  the 
pericardium  and  between  the  pleura  and  the  chest  wall,  vhich  at  the  same 
time  allow  a  very  considerable  degree  of  mobility  to  the  edge  of  the  lung. 

Auscultation. — The  phenomena  ere  variable  and  uncertain.  In  the 
cases  in  children  with  a  history  of  rheumatism,  endocarditis  has  usually 
been  present.  Even  in  the  absence  of  chronic  endocarditis,  when  the  dila- 
tation reaches  a  certain  grade  there  are  murmurs  of  relative  insufficiency, 
which,  as  in  one  case  I  have  recorded,  may  be  present  not  only  at  the  mitral 
but  also  at  the  tricuspid  and  pulmonary  orifices.  Hale  White  has  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  may  be  a  well-marked  presystolic  murmur 
in  connection  with  adherent  pericardium.  This  was  present  in  one  of  my 
cases. 

The  pulsus  paradoxus,  in  which  during  inspiration  the  pulse-wave  is 
small  and  feeble,  is  sometimes  present,  but  it  is  not  a  diagnostic  sign  of 
either  simple  pericardial  adhesion  or  of  the  cicatricial  mediastino-peri- 
carditis. 

In  children,  chronic  adhesive  pericarditis  and  mediastinitis  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  proliferative  peritonitis,  perihepatitis,  and  perisplenitis,  in 
which  condition  ascites  may  recur  for  months,  or  even  for  years. 


II.    OTHER   AFFECTIONS   OF  THE    PERICARDIUM. 

(1)  Hydroperioardinm. — Naturally  there  are  in  the  pericardial  sac  a  few 
cubic  centimetres  of  clear,  citron -colored  fluid,  which  probably  represents 
a  post-mortem  transudate.  In  certain  conditions  during  life  there  may  be 
a  large  secretion  of  semm  forming  what  is  known  as  dropsy  of  the  peri- 
cardium. It  occurs  usually  in  connection  with  general  dropsy,  due  to  kid- 
ney or  heart  disease;  more  commonly  the  former.  It  rarely  of  itself  proves 
fatal,  though  when  the  effufion  is  excessive  it  adds  to  the  embarrassment  of 
the  heart  and  the  lungs,  particularly  when  the  pleural  cavities  are  the  seat 
of  similar  exudation.  There  are  rare  instances  in  which  effusion  into  the 
pericardium  occurs  after  scarlet  fever  with  few,  if  any,  other  dropsical 
symptoms.  The  physical  signs  are  those  already  referred  to  in  connection 
with  pericarditis  with  effusion.    It  is  frequently  overlooked. 
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In  rare  casCB  the  serum  has  a  milky  character — chylo-perieardium, 

(2)  HBmo-perioardiiull. — This  condition,  by  do  mcBos  uncommon,  is  met 
with  in  aneurism  of  the  first  part  of  the  aorta,  of  the  cardiac  wall,  or  of  the 
coronary  arteries,  and  in  rupture  and  wounds  of  the  heart.  Death  usually 
follows  before  there  is  time  for  the  production  of  symptoms  other  than 
those  of  rapid  heart-failure  due  to  compression.  Particularly  is  this  the 
case  in  aneurism.  In  rupture  of  the  heart  the  patient  may  live  for  many 
hours  or  even  days  with  symptoms  of  progressive  heart-failure,  dyspncea, 
and  the  physical  signs  of  effusion. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  inflammatory  exudate  of  tubercle  or  cancer 
is  often  blood-stained.  The  same  is  true  of  the  effusion  in  the  pericarditis 
of  Briglit's  disease  and  of  old  people. 

(3)  Pneamo-perioardiam. — Gas  is  rarely  found  in  the  pericardial  aac, 
and  is  due,  as  a  rule,  to  perforation  from  without,  as  in  the  case  of  stab 
wounds,  or  is  the  result  of  perforation  from  the  lungs,  cesophagus,  or  stom- 
ach. Perforation  from  a  tuberculous  cavity  is  a  not  uncommon  cause.  In 
those  cases,  formerly  so  puzzling,  in  which  the  gas  is  present  shortly  after 
death  (a  few  hours)^  the  gas  bacillus  {D.  aerogenes  capsulaius)  will  be  found. 
In  a  case  at  the  Boyal  Victoria  Hospital,  in  which  the  gas  bacillus  was 
isolated,  the  diagnosis  was  made  during  life  (Nicholls).  As  a  result  of  per- 
foration, acute  pericarditis  is  always  excited,  and  the  effusion  rapidly  be- 
comes purulent.  The  physical  signs  are  remarkable.  When  the  effusion 
is  copious  the  fluid  and  gas  together  give  a  movable  area  of  percussion  dul- 
ness  with  marked  tympany  in  the  region  of  the  gas.  On  auscultation,  re- 
markable splashing,  churning,  metallic  phenomena  are  heard  with  friction 
and  possibly  feeble,  distant  heart-sounds.  Death  follows  rapidly,  even  in 
thirty-six  hours,  as  in  a  case  (the  only  one  which  I  have  seen)  of  perforation 
of  the  pericardium  in  cancer  of  the  stomach.  Except  as  a  result  of  injury, 
the  condition  is  not  one  for  which  treatment  is  available.  In  a  ease  of 
perforation  from  without  with  signs  of  effusion,  to  enlarge  the  wound  by 
free  incision  would  be  justifiable. 


11.    DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART.   ' 

I.    ENDOCARDITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart  is  usually  confined  to 
the  valves,  so  that  the  term  is  practically  synonymous  with  valvular  endo- 
carditis. It  occurs  in  two  forms — acute,  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
vegetations  with  loss  of  continuity  or  of  substance  in  the  valve  tisanes; 
chrfmic,  a  slow  sclerotic  change,  resulting  in  thickening,  puckering,  end  de- 
formity. 

AcriE  Endocasditis. 

This  occurs  in  rare  instances  as  a  primary,  independent  affection;  but 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  an  accident  in  various  infective  processes, 
60  that  in  reality  the  disease  does  not  constitute  an  etiological  entity. 
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For  convenience  of  description  we  speak  of  a  simple  or  benign,  and  a 
malignant  or  ulcerative  endocarditis,  between  which,  however,  there  is  no 
essential  anatomical  difference,  as  all  gradations  can  be  traced,  and  they 
represent  but  different  degrees  of  intensity  of  the  same  process. 

Btiology. — Simple  endocarditis  does  not  constitute  a  disease  of  itself, 
but  is  invariably  found  with  some  other  affection.  The  general  experience 
of  the  profession  has  confirmed  the  original  observation  of  Bouillaud  as  to 
the  frequency  of  association  of  simple  endocarditis  with  acute  articular 
rheumatism.  Possibly  it  is  nothing  in  the  disease  itself,  but  simply  an 
altered  state  of  the  ffuid  media — a  reduction  perhaps  of  the  lethal  influ- 
encea  which  they  normally  exert — permitting  the  invasion  of  the  blood  by 
certain  micro-organisms.  Tonsillitis,  which  in  some  forms  is  regarded  aa 
a  rheumatic  affection,  may  be  complicated  with  endocarditis.  Of  the  spe- 
ciBc  diseases  of  childhood  it  is  not  uncommon  in  scarlet  fever,  while  it  is 
rare  in  meaBles  and  chiclcen-pox.  In  diphtheria  simple  endocarditis  is  rare. 
In  small-pox  it  is  not  common.  In  typhoid  fever  I  have  met  with  it  twice 
in  80  autopsies. 

In  pneumonia  both  simple  and  malignant  endocarditis  are  common. 
In  100  autopsies  in  this  disease  made  at  the  Montreal  (General  Hospital  there 
were  6  instances  of  the  former.  Acute  endocarditis  is  by  no  means  rare  in 
phthisis.    I  have  met  with  it  in  13  cases  in  216  post  mortema. 

In  chorea  simple  warty  vegetations  are  found  on  the  valves  in  a  large 
majority  of  all  fatal  cases,  in  62  of  73  cases  collected  by  me.  There  is  no 
disease  in  which,  post  mortem,  acute  endocarditis  has  been  so  frequently 
found.  And,  lastly,  simple  endocarditis  is  met  with  in  diseases  associated 
with  loss  of  flesh  and  progressive  debility,  as  cancer,  and  such  disorders  as 
gout,  diabetes,  and  Bright's  disease. 

A  very  common  form  is  that  which  occurs  on  the  sclerotic  valves  in  old 
heart-disease — the  so-called  recurring  endocarditis. 

Malignant  endccardilis  is  met  with:  (a)  As  a  primary  disease  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  heart  or  of  its  valves, 

(6)  As  a  secondary  affection  in  acute  rheumatism,  pneumonia,  and  in 
various  specific  fevers;  or  as  an  associated  condition  in  septic  processes. 

It  is  also  known  by  the  names  of  ulcerative,  infectious,  or  diphtheritic 
endocarditis,  but  the  term  malignant  seems  most  appropriate  to  charac- 
terize the  essential  clinical  features  of  the  disease. 

The  existence  of  a  primary  endocarditis  has  been  doubted;  but  there 
are  instances  in  which  persons  previously  in  good  health,  without  any  his- 
tory of  affections  with  which  endocarditis  is  usually  associated,  have  been 
attacked  with  symptoms  resembling  severe  typhus  or  typhoid.  In  one  case 
which  I  saw,  death  occurred  on  the  sixth  day  and  no  lesions  were  found 
other  than  those  of  malignant  endocarditis. 

The  simple  endocarditis  of  rheumatism  rarely  develops  into  the  malig- 
nant form.  In  only  24  of  209  cases  the  symptoms  of  severe  endocarditis 
arose  in  the  progress  of  acute  or  subacute  rheumatism.  In  only  3  of  my 
Montreal  cases  was  there  a  history  of  rheumatism  either  before  or  during 
the  attacks. 

Malignant  endocarditis  is  extremely  rare  in  chorea.     Of  all  acute  dis- 
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eases  complicated  with  severe  endocarditis  pneumonia  probably  heads  the 
list.  This  fact,  which  had  been  referred  to  bj  several  of  the  older  writers, 
was  brought  out  in  a  striking  manner  by  the  figures  on  which  my  Qoul- 
stonian  lectures  were  based.  In  11  of  the  23  Montreal  cases  the  disease  came 
on  with  lobar  pneumonia,  while  it  developed  with  this  disease  in  54  of  the 
309  cases  analyzed — indeed,  the  endocarditis  which  occurs  in  pneumonia 
seems  to  be  of  an  unusually  malignant  type,  as  in  16  cases  of  my  100  autop- 
sies in  this  disease  in  which  this  lesion  was  present,  11  were  of  this  form. 
This  has  been  confirmed  by  Netter,  Kanthack,  and  others.  Meningitis  was 
associated  with  endocarditU  in  35  of  the  S09  cases,  and  in  15  there  was  also 
pneumonia. 

The  aiTectioQ  may  complicate  erysipelas,  septlctemia  (from  whatever 
cause)  and  puerperal  fever  and  gonorrhcea.  Malignant  endocarditis  is  very 
rare  in  tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever,  and  diphtheria. 

It  has  been  stated  by  many  writers  that  endocarditis  occurs  in  ague. 
With  the  unusual  facilitiee  for  the  study  of  thin  disease  which  I  have  had 
in  the  past  twelve  years  I  have  not  yet  met  with  an  instance.  Unquestion- 
ably, in  the  majority  of  these  cases,  the  intermittent  pyrexia,  which  has 
been  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  ague,  has  depended  upon  the  endo- 
carditis. In  dysentery  cases  have  been  described.  In  small-pox  and  scarlet 
fever,  with  which  simple  endocarditis  is  not  infrequently  complicated,  the 
malignant  form  is  extremely  rare. 

Morbid  Anatomy  of  Simple  and  Malignant  Endocarditis. — Simple  endo- 
carditis is  characterized  by  the  presence  on  the  valves  or  on  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  chambers  of  minute  vegetations,  ranging  from  1  to  4  mm. 
in  diameter,  with  an  irregular  and  fissured  surface,  giving  to  them  &  warty 
or  verrucoee  appearance.  Often  these  little  cauliflower-like  excrescences  are 
attached  by  very  narrow  pedicles.  They  are  more  common  on  the  left  side 
of  the  heart  than  the  right,  and  occur  on  the  mitral  valves  more  often  than 
on  the  aortic.  The  vegetations  are  usually  above  the  line  of  closure  of  the 
valves.  It  is  rare  to  see  any  swelling  or  macroscopic  evidence  of  infiltration 
of  the  endocardium  in  the  neighborhood  of  even  the  smallest  of  the  grann- 
lations,  and  redness,  indicative  of  distention  of  the  vessels,  is  uncommon, 
even  when  they  occur  upon  valves  already  the  seat  of  sclerotic  changes,  in 
which  capillary  vessels  extend  to  the  edges.  With  time  the  vegetations  may 
increase  greatly  in  size,  but  in  what  may  be  called  simple  endocarditis  the 
size  rarely  exceeds  that  mentioned  above. 

The  earliest  vegetations  consist  of  elements  derived  from  the  blood,  and 
are  composed  of  blood  platelets,  lepeocytes,  and  fibrin  in  varying  propor- 
tions. At  a  later  stage  they  appear  as  small  outgrou'the  of  connective  tissue. 
The  transition  of  one  form  into  the  other  can  often  be  followed.  The 
process  consists  of  a  proliferation  of  the  endothelial  cells  and  the  cells  of 
the  subendotbctial  layer  which  gradually  invade  the  fresh  vegetation,  and 
ultimately  entirely  replace  it.  The  blood-cells  and  fibrin  undergo  disinte- 
gration and  gradually  they  are  removed.  The  whole  process  has  received 
the  name  of  "  organization."  Even  when  the  vegetation  has  been  entirely 
converted  into  granulations  or  connective  tissue  it  is  often  found  at  autopsy 
to  be  capped  with  a  thin  layer  of  fibrin  and  leucocytes. 
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Micro-organiBma  are  generally,  even  if  not  invariably,  found  aseocieted 
with  the  vegetations.  They  tend  to  be  entangled  in  the  granular  and 
fibrillated  fibrin  or  in  the  older  ones  to  cap  the  apicee. 

In  both  man  and  animals  there  is  a  form  of  chronic  vegetative  endo- 
carditis in  which,  without  much  or  any  loss  of  substance,  the  valves  and 
chords  tendinete  are  covered  with  large,  firm  outgrowths.  In  several  cases 
of  this  kind  the  clinical  history  has  been  characterized  by  a  protracted  fever 
of  a  marked  remittent  or  even  intermittent  type. 

Sitbsequant  Changes. — (1)  The  vegetations  may  become  organized  and 
the  valve  restored  to  a  normal  state  (?).  {2)  The  process  may  extend,  and  a 
simple  may  become  an  ulcerative  endocarditis.  (3)  The  vegetations  may  be 
broken  off  and  carried  in  the  circulation  to  distant  parts.  (4)  The  vegeta- 
tions become  organized  and  disappear,  but  they  initiate  a  nutritive  change 
in  the  valve  tissue  which  ultimately  leads  to  sclerosis,  thickening,  and  de- 
formity. The  danger  in  any  case  of  simple  endocarditis  is  not  immediate, 
but  remote,  and  consists  in  this  perversion  of  the  normal  processes  of  nutri- 
tion which  results  in  sclerosis  of  the  valves. 

A  gradual  transition  from  the  simple  to  a  more  severe  affection,  to  which 
the  name  malignant  or  ulcerative  endocarditis  has  been  given,  may  be  traced. 
Practically  every  case  of  ulcerative  endocarditis  is  attended  by  vegetations. 
In  this  form  the  loss  of  substance  in  the  valve  is  more  pronounced,  the  dep- 
ositiOD — thrombus  formatiiw-.— from  the  blood  is  more  extensive,  and  the 
micro-organisms  are  present  in  greater  number  and  often  show  increased 
virulence.  Ulcerative  endocarditis  is  often  found  in  connection  with  heart 
valves  already  the  seat  of  chronic  proliferative  and  sclerotic  changes. 

In  malignant  endocarditis  there  is  distinct  loss  of  substance  in  the  heart 
valve.  This  loss  may  be  superficial  and  limited  to  the  endocardium,  or, 
what  is  more  common,  it  involves  deeper  structures,  and  not  very  infre- 
quently leads  to  perforation  of  a  valve,  a  septum,  or  even  of  the  heart  itself. 

Upon  microscopical  examination  the  affected  valve  shows  necrosis,  with 
more  or  less  loss  of  substance;  the  necrotic  tissue,  is  devoid  of  preserved 
nuclei  and  presents  a  coagulated  appearance.  Upon  it  a  mixture  of  blood 
platelets,  fibrin — granular  or  fibrillated — and  leucocytes  enclosing  masses 
of  micro-ot^nisms  are  met  with.  The  subjacent  tissue  often  shows  scle- 
rotic thickening  and  always  infiltration  with  exuded  granulation  tissoe-oella. 

Parts  affected. — The  following  figures,  taken  from  my  Goulstonian  lec- 
tures at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  give  an  approximate  estimate  of 
the  frequency  with  which  in  209  cases  different  parts  of  the  heart  were 
affected  in  malignant  endocarditis:  Aortic  and  mitral  valves  together,  in 
41;  aortic  valves  alone,  in  63;  mitral  valves  alone,  in  77;  tricuspid  in  19; 
the  pulmonary  valves  in  15;  and  the  heart  walls  in  33.  In  9  instances  the 
right  heart  alone  was  involved,  in  most  cases  the  anriculo-ventricular  valves. 

Mural  endocarditis  is  seen  most  often  at  the  upper  part  of  the  septum 
of  the  left  ventricle.  Next  in  order  is  the  endocarditis  of  the  left  auricle 
ou  the  postero-extemal  wall.  The  vegetations  may  extend,  as  in  a  recent 
case  in  my  wards,  along  the  intima  of  the  pulmonary  artery  into  the  hilum 
of  the  lung.  The  ulcerative  changes  may  lead  to  perforation  of  a  valve  seg- 
ment, erosion  of  the  chordae  tendineffi,  perforation  of  the  septum,  or  even 
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pf  the  heart  itself.  A  common  result  of  the  ulceration  is  the  production  of 
valvular  aneurism.  In  three  fourths  of  the  cases  the  affected  valves  present 
old  sclerotic  changes.  The  process  may  extend  to  the  aorta,  producing,  aa 
in  one  of  my  cases,  extensive  endarteritis  with  multiple  acute  aneurisius. 

Associated  Lesions. — The  aBsoCiated  pathological  changes  are  partly 
those  of  the  primary  disease  to  which  the  endocarditis  is  secondary  and 
partly  those  due  to  embolism.  In  the  endocarditis  of  septic  processes  there 
is  the  local  lesion — an  acute  necrosis,  a  suppurative  wound,  or  puerperal  dis- 
ease. In  many  cases  the  lesions  are  those  of  pneumonia,  rheumatism,  or 
other  febrile  processes.  The  changes  due  to  embolism  constitute  the  most 
striking  features,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  in  some  instances,  even  with 
endocarditis  of  a  markedly  ulcerative  character,  there  may  he  no  trace  of 
embolic  processes. 

The  infarcts  may  be  few  in  number — only  one  or  two,  perhaps,  in  the 
Bpleen  or  kidney— or  they  may  exist  in  hundreds  throughout  the  various 
parts  of  the  body.  They  may  present  the  ordinary  appearance  of  red  or 
white  infarcts  of  a  suppurative  character.  Thej  are  most  common  in  the 
spleen  and  kidneys,  though  they  may  be  numerous  in  the  brain,  and  in 
many  cases  are  very  abundant  in  the  intestines.  In  right-sided  endocar- 
ditis there  may  be  infarcts  in  the  lungs.  In  many  of  the  cases  there  are 
innumerable  miliary  abscesses.  Acute  suppurative  meningitis  was  met 
with  in  5  of  23  of  the  Montreal  cases,  and  in  over  10  per  cent  of  the  209 
cases  analyzed  in  the  literature.     Acute  suppurative  parotitis  also  may 

Bacteriology. — No  distinction  in  the  micro-organisms  found  in  the  two 
forms  of  endocarditis  can  be  made.  In  both  the  pyogenic  cocci — strepto- 
cocci, staphylococci,  pneumococci,  and  gonococci — are  the  most  frequent 
bacteria  met  with.  More  rarely,  especially  in  the  simple  vegetative  endo- 
carditis, the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever,  and  anthrax  have  been 
encountered.  The  bacillus  coli  communis  has  also  been  found,  and  Howard 
has  described  a  case  of  .malignant  endocarditis  due  to  an  attenuated  form 
of  the  diphtheria  bacillus.  Flexner  •  has  analyzed  34  cases  of  acute  endo- 
carditis associated  with  chronic  renal  and  cardiac  disease,  and  found  the 
micrococcus  lanceolatus  and  the  streptococcus  pyogenes  present  each  twelve 
times,  the  staphylococcus  three  times.  Other  bacteria  encountered  were 
bacillus  pyocyaneuB,  coli,  and- infiuenzK,  and  the  gonococcus. 

Symptoms.— Neither  the  clinical  course  nor  the  physical  signs  of 
simple  endocarditis  are  in  any  respect  characteristic.  The  great  majority 
of  the  cases  are  latent  and  there  is  no  indication  whatever  of  cardiac  mis- 
chief. Experience  has  taught  us  that  endocarditis  is  frequently  found  post 
mortem  in  persons  in  whom  it  was  not  suspected  during  life.  There  are 
certain  features,  however,  by  which  its  presence  is  indicated  with  a  degree 
of  probability.  The  patient,  as  a  rule,  does  not  complain  of  any  pain  or 
cardiac  distress.  In  a  case  of  acute  rheumatism,  for  example,  the  symptoms 
to  excite  suspicion  would  be  increased  rapidity  of  the  heart's  action,  per- 
haps slight  irregularity,  and  an  increase  in  the  fever  without  aggravation 

*  Joanial  of  Eiperimentftl  Medicine,  1696,  i,  p.  SS9. 
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of  the  joint  trouble.  Bows  of  tiny  vegetationB  on  the  mitral  or  on  the  aortic 
segments  seem  a  trifling  matter  to  excite  fever,  and  it  ib  difficult  in  the 
endocarditis  of  febrile  procesees  to  say  definitely  in  every  instance  that  an 
increase  in  the  fever  depends  upon  the  endocardial  complication.  But  a 
study  of  the  recurring  endocarditis — which  is  of  the  warty  variety,  con- 
sisting  of  minute  beads  on  old  sclerotic  valves— shows  that  this  proceeB  may 
be  aesociated,  for  days  or  weeks  at  a  time,  with  slight  fever  ranging  from 
100°  to  103J°.  Palpitation  may  be  a  marked  feature  and  is  a  symptom  upon 
which  certain  authors  lay  great  streBs. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  condition  reats  upon  physical  signs  which  are 
notoriously  uncertain.  The  presence  of  a  murmur  at  one  or  other  of  the 
cardiac  areaa  in  a  case  of  fever  is  often  regarded  as  indicative  of  the  exist- 
ence of  endocarditis.  This  extremely  common  mistake  has  arisen  from  the 
fact  that  the  bruit  ds  souffle  or  bellows  murmur  iB  common  to  endocarditis 
and  a  number  of  other  conditions  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  At 
first  there  may  be  only  a  slight  roughening  of  the  first  sound,  which  may 
gradually  develop  into  a  distinct  murmur.  Reduplication  and  accentua- 
tion of  the  pulmonic  second  sound  are  frequently  present. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  clinical  picture  of  malignant  tndo' 
carditis  because  the  modes  of  onset  are  so  varied  and  the  symptoms  so 
diverse.  Arising  in  the  course  of  some  other  disease,  there  may  be  simply 
an  intensification  of  the  fever  or  a  change  in  its  character.  In  a  majority 
of  the  cases  there  are  present  certain  general  features,  such  as  irregular 
pyrexia,  sweating,  delirium,  and  gradual  failure  of  strength. 

Embolic  processes  may  give  special  characters,  Buch  aB  delirium,  conw 
or  paralysis  from  involvement  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  pain  in  the 
side  and  local  peritonitis  from  infarction  of  the  spleen,  bloody  urine  from 
implication  of  the  kidneys,  impaired  vision  from  retinal  hsemorrhage,  and 
suppuration,  and  even  gangrene,  in  various  parts  from  the  distribution  of 
the  emboli. 

Two  special  types  of  the  disease  have  been  recognized — ^the  septic  or 
pjfemic  and  the  typhoid.  Other  cbbcb  closely  resemble  true  intermittent 
fever.  In  some  the  cardiac  symptoms  are  most  prominent,  while  in  others 
again  the  main  symptoms  may  be  those  of  an  acute  affection  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal system. 

The  septic  type  is  met  with  usually  in  connection  with  an  external 
wound,  the  puerperal  process,  or  an  acute  necrosis.  There  are  rigors,  sweats, 
irregular  fevers,  and  all  of  the  Bigns  of  septic  infection.  The  heart  symp- 
toms may  be  completely  masked  by  the  general  condition,  and  attention 
called  to  them  only  on  the  occurrence  of  emboliem.  In  a  most  remarkable 
sub-group  of  this  type  the  disease  may  simulate  a  quotidian  or  a  tertian 
ague.  The  symptoms  may  develop  in  persons  with  chronic  heart-disease 
without  any  external  lesions.  These  cases  may  be  much  prolonged — for 
three  or  four  months,  or  even  longer,  as  in  one  of  Bristowe's.  The  ex- 
istence in  some  of  these  instances  of  a  previous  genuine  malaria  has  been 
a  very  puzzling  circumstance. 

The  typhoid  type  is  by  far  the  most  common  and  is  characterized  by  a 
less  irregular  temperature,  early  pros tration,delirium, somnolence,  and  coma. 
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relaxed  boweU,  sweating,  which  may  be  of  a  most  dreachicg  character, 
petechial  and  other  rashee,  and  occaaionalty  parotitis.  The  heart  symptoniB 
may  be  completely  overlooked,  and  in  some  instances  the  most  careful 
examination  has  failed  to  discover  a  murmur. 

Under  the  cardiac  group,  as  suggested  by  Bnimwell,  may  be  consid- 
ered those  cases  in  which  patients  with  chronic  valve  disease  are  attacked 
with  marked  fever  and  evidence  of  recent  endocarditis.  Many  such  cases 
present  symptoma  of  the  pyiemic  and  typhoid  character  and  may  run  a 
moat  acute  course.  In  others  the  course  is  chronic,  lasting  for  weeks  or 
Ejonths.  I  have  reported  two  cases  of  this  chronic  vegetative  endocarditis, 
with  intermittent  fever,  one  of  more  than  a  year's  duration.  The  autopsies 
showed  extensive  vegetative  and  ulcerative  disease  of  the  mitral  valves. 

There  are  cases  in  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide  whether  malig- 
nant endocarditis  is  present  or  not.  Thus,  a  patient  with  aortic  valve  dis- 
ease is  under  treatment  for  failing  compensation  and  begins  to  have  insu- 
lar fever  with  restlessness  and  cardiac  distress;  embolic  phenomena  may 
develop — sudden  hemiplegia,  pain  in  the  region  of  the  spleen,  or  bloody 
urine,  or  perhaps  peripheral  embolism.  There  may  be  a  low  delirium  and 
the  case  may  run  a  tolerably  acute  course;  but  in  other  instances  the  fever 
subsidy  and  recovery  occurs. 

In  what  may  be  termed  the  cerebral  group  of  oases  the  clinical  picture 
may  simulate  a  meningitis,  either  basilar  ot  cerebro-epinal.  There  may 
be  acute  delirium  or,  as  in  three  of  the  llontreal  cases,  the  patient  may  fa« 
brought  into  the  hospital  unconscious.  Heineman  reports  an  instance,  with 
autopBy,  in  which  the  clinical  picture  was  that  of  an  acute  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis. 

Certain  special  symptoms  may  be  mentioned.  The  fever  is  not  always 
of  a  remittent  type,  but  may  be  high  and  eontinuoua.  Petechial  rashes 
are  very  common  and  render  the  similarity  very  strong  to  certain  cases  of 
typhoid  and  cerebro-spinal  fever.  In  one  case  the  diaease  waa  thought 
to  be  hasmorrhagic  small-pox.  Erythematous  raahea  are  not  uncommon. 
The  sweating  may  be  most  profuse,  even  exceeding  that  which  occurs  in 
phthisis  and  ague.  Diarrhcea  is  not  necessarily  aasociated  with  embolic 
lesions  in  the  intestines.  Jaundice  has  been  observed  and  cases  are  on 
r<}cord  which  were  mistaken  for  acute  yellow  atrophy. 

The  heart  symptoms  may  he  entirely  latent  and  are  not  found  unless  a 
Careful  search  be  made.  Even  on  examination  there  may  be  no  murmur 
preaent.  Instances  are  recorded  by  careful  observers,  in  which  the  examina- 
tion of  the  heart  has  been  negative.  Caaes  with  chronic  valve  disease  usu- 
ally present  no  difficulty  in  diagnosis. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  varied,  depending  largely  upon  the  nature 
of  the  primary  trouble.  Except  in  the  disease  grafted  upon  chronic  vah-u- 
litia  the  course  is  rarely  extended  beyond  five  or  aix  weeks.  As  already 
mentioned,  there  are  inatances  in  which  the  disease  ia  prolonged  for  months. 
The  most  rapidly  fatal  case  on  record  is  described  by  Eberth,  the  duration 
of  which  was  scarcely  two  days. 

Diagrnosis. — In  many  cases  the  detection  of  the  disease  is  very  diffi- 
cult; in  others,  with  marked  embolic  symptoms,  it  is  easy.    From  simple 
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endocarditU  it  is  readily  distinguished,  though  confusion  occasionally 
occurs  in  the  transitional  stage,  when  a  simple  is  developing  into  a  malig- 
nant form.  The  constitutional  symptoms  are  of  a  graver  type,  the  fever 
ia  higher,  rigors  are  common,  and  septic  and  typhoid  symptoms  develop. 
Perhaps  a  majority  of  the  cases  not  associated  with  puerperal  processes  or 
bone-disease  are  confounded  with  typhoid  fever.  A  differential  diagnosis 
may  even  be  impossible,  particularly  when  we  consider  that  in  typhoid 
fevfr  infarctions  and  parotitis  may  occur.  The  diarrhcBa  and  abdominal 
tenderness  may  also  be  present,  which  with  the  stupor  and  progreasilre 
asthenia  make  a  picture  not  to  be  distinguished  from  this  disease.  Points 
which  may  guide  us  are;  The  more  abrupt  onset  in  endocarditis,  the  ab- 
sence of  any  regularity  of  the  pyrexia  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  and 
the  cardiac  pain.  Oppression  and  shortness  of  breath  may  be  early  symp- 
toms in  malignant  endocarditis.  Rigors,  too,  are  not  uncommon.  There 
is  a  marked  leucocytosis  in  infective  endocarditis.  Between  pyemia'  and 
malignant  endocarditis  there  are  practically  no  differential  features,  for 
the  disease  really  constitutes  an  arterial  pycemia  (Wilks),  In  the  acute  cases 
resembling  malignant  fevers,  the  diagnosis  is  UBually  made  of  typhus, 
typhoid,  cerebro-spinal  fever,  or  even  of  hsemorrhagic  small-pox.  The  in- 
termittent pyrexia,  occurring  for  weeks  or  months,  has  led  in  some  cases 
to  the  diagnosis  of  malaria,  but  this  disease  could  now  be  positively  excluded 
by  the  blood  examination.    Blood  cultures  may  aid  greatly  in  the  diagnosis. 

The  cases  usually  terminate  fatally.  The  instances  of  recovery  are  those 
more  aubacute  forms,  the  so-called  recurring  endocarditis  developing  on 
old  sclerotic  valves  in  cases  of  chronic  heart-disease, 

Treatmdlit. — We  know  no  measures  by  which  in  rheumatism,  chorea, 
or  the  eruptive  fevers  the  onset  of  endocarditis  can  be  prevented.  As  it  is 
probable  that  many  cases  develop,  particularly  in  children,  in  mild  forms 
of  these  diseases,  it  ia  well  to  guard  the  patients  against  taking  cold  and 
insist  upon  rest  and  quiet,  and  to  bear  in  mind  that  of  all  complications 
an  acute  endocarditis,  though  in  its  immediate  effects  harmless,  is  per- 
haps the  most  serious.  This  statement  is  enforced  by  the  observations  of 
Sibson  that  on  a  system  of  absolute  rest  the  proportion  of  cases  of  rheu- 
matism attacked  by  endocarditis  was  less  than  of  those  who  were  not  so 
treated. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  salicylates  in  rheumatism  have  an  influence 
in  reducing  the  liability  to  endocarditis.  When  the  endocarditis  is  present 
we  know  no  remedies  which  will  definitely  influence  the  valvular  lesions. 
If  there  is  much  vascular  excitement  aconite  may  be  given  and  an  ice-bag 
placed  over  the  heart. 

The  salicylates  are  strongly  advised  by  some  writers  and  the  sulpho- 
carbolates  have  been  recommended  by  Sansom.  In  the  severer  cases  of 
malignant  endocarditis  the  treatment  is  practically  that  of  septicsamia, 

Chbonic  ENDocAHmTia. 

This  condition,  which  is  a  sclerosiH  of  the  valve,  may  be  primary,  but  is 
oftener  secondary  to  acute  endocarditis,  particularly  the  rheumatic  form. 
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It  is  eesentiall;  a  slow,  insidious  process  vhich  leads  to  deformity  of  the 
valve  Begment  and  is  the  foundation  of  chronic  valvular  disease. 

Certain  poisons  appear  capable  of  initiating  the  change,  such  as  alco- 
hol, syphilis,  and  gout,  though  we  are  at  present  ignorant  of  the  way  in 
which  they  act.  A  very  important  factor,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
aortic  valves,  is  the  strain  of  prolonged  and  heavy  muscular  exertion.  In 
no  other  way  can  be  explained  the  occurrence  of  so  many  cases  of  sclerosis 
of  the  aortic  valves  in  young  and  middle-aged  men  whose  occupations  neces- 
sitate the  overuse  of  the  muscles. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Vegetations  in  the  form  in  which  they  occur 
in  acute  endocarditis  are  not  present.  In  the  early  stage,  which  we  have 
frequent  opportunities  of  seeing,  the  edge  of  the  valve  is  a  little  thickened 
and  perhaps  presents  a  few  suiaU  nodular  prominences,  which  in  some 
cases  may  represent  the  healed  vegetations  of  the  acute  process.  In  the 
aortic  valves  the  tissue  about  the  corpora  Arantii  is  first  affected,  producing 
a  slight  thickening  with  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  nodules.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  valve  may  lose  its  translucency,  and  the  only  change  noticeable 
be  a  grayish  opacity  and  a  slight  loss  of  its  delicate  tenuity.  In  the  auricula- 
ventricular  valves  these  early  changes  are  seen  just  within  the  margin 
and  here  it  is  not  uncommon  to  iind  swelltugs  of  a  grayish-red,  somewhat 
infiltrated  appearance,  almost  identical  with  the  similar  structures  on  the 
intima  of  the  aorta  in  arterio-selerosia.  Even  early  there  may  be  seen  yel- 
low or  opaque-white  subintimal  fatty  degenerated  areas.  As  the  sclerotic 
changes  increase,  the  fibrous  tissue  contracts  and  produces  thickening  and 
deformity  of  the  segment,  the  edges  of  which  become  round,  curled,  and 
incapable  of  that  delicate  apposition  necessary  for  perfect  closure.  A  sig- 
moid valve,  for  instance,  may  be  narrowed  one  fourth  or  even  one  third 
across  its  face,  the  most  extreme  grade  of  insufficiency  being  induced  with- 
out any  special  deformity  and  without  any  definite  narrowing  of  the  arterial 
orifice.  In  the  auriculo- ventricular  segments  a  simple  process  of  thicken- 
ing and  curling  of  the  edges  of  the  valves,  inducing  a  failure  to  close  with- 
out forming  any  obstruction  to  the  normal  course  of  the  blood-flow,  is  less 
common.  Still,  we  meet  with  instances  at  the  mitral  orifice,  particularly 
in  children,  in  which  the  edges  of  the  valves  are  curied  and  thickened, 
BO  that  there  is  extreme  insufficiency  without  any  material  narrowing  of  the 
orifice.  Jlore  frequently,  as  the  disease  advances,  the  chordffi  tendinete 
become  thickened,  first  at  the  valvular  ends  and  then  along  their  course, 
The  edges  of  the  valves  at  their  angles  are  gradually  drawn  together  and 
there  is  a  definite  narrowing  of  the  orifice,  leading  in  the  aorta  to  more 
or  less  stenosis  and  in  the  left  auriculo- ventricular  orifice — -the  two  sites 
most  freq\iently  involved—to  constriction.  Finally,  in  the  sclerotic  and 
necrotic  tissues  lime  salts  are  deposited  and  may  even  reach  the  deeper 
stnvctures  of  the  fibrous  rings,  so  that  the  entire  valve  becomes  a  dense  cal- 
careous mass  with  scarcely  a  remnant  of  normal  tissue.  The  chordae  ten- 
dineas  may  gradually  become  shortened,  greatly  thickened,  and  in  extreme 
eases  the  papillary  muscles  are  implanted  directly  upon  the  sclerotic  and 
deformed  valve.  The  apices  of  the  papillary  muscles  usually  show  marked 
fibroid  change. 
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In  all  stages  of  the  process  the  vegetations  of  simple  endocarditis  may 
be  present,  end  upon  sclerotic  valves  we  find  the  severer,  ulcerative  form  of 
the  disease. 

Chronic  mtiral  endocarditis  produces  cicatricial-like  patches  of  a  gray- 
ish-white appearance  which  are  sometimes  seen  on  the  muscular  trabcculsB 
of  the  ventricle  or  in  the  auricles.  It  often  occurs  in  association  with  myo- 
carditis. 

The  frequency  with  which  chronic  endocarditis  is  met  with  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  figures:  In  tlie  statistics,  amounting  to  from 
12,000  to  14,000  autopsies,  reported  from  Dresden,  Wiirzburg,  and  Prague 
the  percentage  ranged  from  four  to  nine.  The  relative  frequency  of  involve- 
ment of  the  various  valves  is  thus  given  in  the  collected  statistics  of  Parrot; 
The  mitral  orifice  was  involved  in  621,  the  aortic  in  380,  the  tricuspid  in 
46,  and  the  pulmonary  in  11.  This  gives  57  instanceAn  the  right  to  1,001 
in  the  left  heart. 

The  endocarditis  of  the.  f cetus  is  usually  of  the  sclerotic  form  and  in- 
volves the  valves  of  the  right  mote  frequently  than  those  of  the  left  side. 


II.    CHRONIC  VALVULAR    DISEASE. 

1.  General  iNTaoDOCriON, 

The  incidence  of  valvular  lesions  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
figures  compiled  by  Gillespie  from  the  records  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Edin- 
burgh: Of  2,368  cases  with  cardiac  lesions,  valvular  disease  occurred  in  80.8 
per  cent;  endocarditis  and  pericarditis  in  5.3;  myocardial  lesions  in  11.9 
per  cent;  66.2  per  cent  of  the  eases  were  in  males, 

EObotS  of  Valve  LeaionB.— The  general  influence  on  the  work  of  the 
heart  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows:  The  sclerosis  induces  insufficiency 
or  stenosis,  which  may  exist  separately  or  in  combination.  The  narrowing 
retards  in  a  measure  the  normal  outflow  and  the  insufficiency  permits  the 
blood  current  to  take  an  abnormal  course.  In  both  instances  the  effect  is 
dilatation  of  a  chamber.  The  result  in  the  former  case  is  an  increase  in 
the  difficulty  which  the  chamber  has  in  expelling  its  contents  through  the 
narrow  oriflce;  in  the  other,  the  overfilling  of  a  chamber  by  blood  flowing 
into  it  from  an  improper  source,  as,  for  instance,  in  mitral  insufficiency, 
when  the  left  auricle  receives  blood  both  from  the  pulmonary  veins  and 
from  the  left  veatricle. 

The  cardiac  mechanism  is  fully  prepared  to  meet  ordinary  grades  of 
dilatation  which  constantly  occur  during  sudden  exertion.  A  man,  for  in- 
stance, at  the  end  of  a  hundred-yard  race  has  his  right  chambers  ^'eatly 
dilated  and  his  reserve  cardiac  power  worked  to  its  full  capacity.  The  slow 
progress  of  the  sclerotic  changes  brings  about  a  gradual,  not  an  abrupt,  in- 
sufficiency, and  the  moderate  dilatation  which  follows  is  at  firet  overcome 
by  the  exercise  of  the  ordinary  reserve  strength  of  the  heart  muscle.  Grad- 
ually a  new  factor  is  introduced.  The  reserve  power  which  is  cnpable  of 
meeting  sudden  emergencies  in  such  a  remarkable  manner  is  unable  to  cope 
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long  with  a  permaoent  and  perhaps  increasing  dilatation.  More  work  has 
to  be  done  and,  in  accordance  with  deiinite  phyeiological  laws,  more  power 
is  given  by  increase  of  the  muscles.  The  heart  hypertrophies  and  the  effect 
of  the  valve  lesion  becomes,  as  we  say,  compensated.  The  equilibrium  of 
the  circulation  is  in  this  way  maintained. 

The  nature  of  the  process  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is  graphically 
illustrated  in  the  accompanying  diagrams,  which  we  owe  to  Martlus,  of 
Rostock.  The  perpendicular  lines  in  the  figures  represent  the  power  of 
work  of  the  heart.  While  the  muscle  in  the  healthy  heart  (Diagram  I)  hag 
at  its  disposal  the  maximal  force,  a  c,  it  carries  on  its  work  under  ordinary 
circumstances  (when  the  body  is  at  rest)  with  the  force  a  b.  The  force  b  c 
is  reserve  force,  by  means  of  which  the  heart  accommodates  itself  to  greater 
exertion. 

If  now  there  be  across  valvular  lesion,  the  force  required  to  do  the  ordi- 
nary work  of  the  heart  (at  rest)  becomes  very  much  increased  (Diagram  II). 
But  in  spite  of  this  enormous  call  for  force,  insufficiency  of  the  heart  muscle 
does  not  necessarily  result,  for  the  working  force  required  ie  still  within  the 
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limits  of  the  maximal  power  of  the  heart,  a,  6„  being  loss  than  a,  c,.  The 
muscle  aeeoramodates  itself  to  the  new  conditions  by  making  its  reserve 
force  mobile  (experiment  of  Bosenbach).  If  nothing  further  occurred, 
however,  this  condition  could  not  be  permanently  maintained,  for  there 
would  be  left  over  for  emergencies  only  the  small  reserve  force,  6,  y.  Even 
when  at  rest  the  heart  would  be  using  continuously  almost  its  entire  maxi- 
mal force.  Any  slight  exertion  requiring  more  extra  force  than  that  repre- 
sented by  the  small  value  b-^  y  (say  the  effort  required  on  walking  or  on 
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going  upstairs)  would  bring  the  heaxt  to  the  limit  of  its  working  power, 
and  palpitation  and  dyspncea  would  appear.  Such  a  condition  does  not 
last  long.  The  working  power  of  the  heart  gradually  increasee.  More  and 
more  exertion  can  be  borne  without  causing  dyspncea,  for  the  heart  hyper- 
trophies. Finally,  a  new,  more  or  less  permanent  condition  is  attained,  in 
that  the  hypertrophied  heart  possesses  the  maximal  force,  Oj,  c,.  Owing  to 
the  increase  in  volume  of  the  heart  muscle,  the  total  force  of  the  heart  is 
greater  absolutely  than  that  of  the  normal  heart  by  the  amount  t/,  c,.  It  is, 
however,  relatively  less  efficient,  for  its  reserve  force  is  much  less  than  that 
of  the  healthy  heart.  Its  capacity  for  accommodating  itself  to  unusual  calls 
upon  it  is  accordingly  permanently  diminished. 

Turning  now  to  the  disturbances  of  compensation,  it  is  to  be  distinctly 
borne  in  mind  that  any  heart,  normal  or  diseased,  can  become  insufficient 
whenever  a  call  upon  it  exceeds  its  maximal  working  capacity.  The  liability 
to  such  disturbance  will  depend,  above  all,  upon  the  accommodation  limits 
of  the  heart — the  less  the  width  of  the  latter,  the  easier  will  it  be  to  go 
beyond  the  heart's  eilicieney.  A  comparison  of  Diagrams  I  and  II  will  im- 
mediately make  it  clear  that  the  heart  in  valvular  disease  will  much  earlier 
become  insufficient  than  the  heart  of  a  healthy  individual.  If  the  heart 
muscle  is  compelled  to  do  maximal  or  nearly  maxima!  work  for  a  long  timet 
it  becomes  exhausted.  It  is  obvious  that  the  heart  in  valvular  disease  has 
on  account  of  its  small  amount  of  reserve  force  to  do  maximal  or  nearly 
maximal  work  far  more  frequently  than  does  the  normal  heart.  The  power 
of  the  heart  may  become  decreased  to  the  amount  necessary  simply  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  heart  when  the  body  is  at  rest,  or  it  may  cease  to  be 
sufficient  even  for  this.  The  reserve  force  gained  through  the  compensa-' 
tory  process  may  be  entirely  lost  (Diagram  III).  If  the  loss  be  only  tem- 
porary, the  exhausted  heart  muscle  quickly  recovering,  the  condition  i^ 
spoken  of  as  a  "  disturbance  of  compensation."  The  term  "  loss  of  com- 
pensation "  is  reserved  for  the  condition  in  which  the  disturbance  is  con- 
tinuous. 

2.  AoETic  Incompetency. 

Incompetency  of  the  aortic  valves  arises  either  from  inability  of  the 
valve  segments  to  close  an  abnormally  large  orifice  or  more  commonly  from 
disease  of  the  segments  themselves.  This  best-defined  and  most  easily 
recognized  of  valvular  lesions  was  first  carefully  studied  by  Corrigan,  whose 
name  it  sometimes  bears. 

Etlol<^7  and  Morbid  Anatomy. — It  is  more  frequent  in  males 
than  in  females,  alfecting  chiefly  able-bodied,  vigorous  men  at  the  middle 
period  of  life.  The  ratio  which  it  bears  to  other  valve  diseases  has  been 
variously  given  as  from  30  to  50  per  cent. 

There  are  four  groups  of  cases:  I.  Those  due  to  congenital  malformation, 
particularly  fusion  of  two  of  the  cusps — most  commonly  those  behind  which 
the  coronary  arteries  are  given  ofi.  It  is  probable  that  an  aortic  orifice 
may  be  competent  with  this  bicuspid  state  of  the  valves,  but  a  great  dan- 
ger is  the  liability  of  these  malformed  segments  to  sclerotic  endocarditis. 
Of  17  cases  which  I  have  reported  all  presented  sclerotic  changes,  and  tha 
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majority  of  them  had,  during  life,  the  clinical  features  of  chronic  heart- 
disease. 

II.  The  endocarditic  group.  Endocarditis  may  produce  an  acute  insafu- 
ciency  by  ulceration  and  destniction  of  the  valves;  such  cases  are  usnally 
rapidly  fatal.  The  valvulitis  of  rheumatism  and  of  the  fevers,  while  less 
rarely  aortic,  is  common  enough  in  children,  and  the  insufficiency  is  cauBcd 
by  nodular  excrescencee  at  the  margins  or  in  the  valves,  which  ma;  ulti- 
mately become  calcified;  more  often  it  induces  a  slow  sclerosis  of  the  valves 
with  ftdheeioQS,  causing  also  some  degree  of  narrowing, 

III.  The  arterio-scUrotic  group.  By  far  the  moat  frequent  cause  of  in- 
sufficiency Ib  a  Blow,  progressive  sclerosis  of  the  segments^  resulting  in  a 
curling  of  the  edges,  which  lessens  the  working  surface  of  the  valve.  This 
form  is  most  often  met  with  in  strong,  able-bodied  men  among  the  work- 
ing classes.  There  are  three  main  factors  in  its  production:  First,  strain — 
not  a  sudden,  forcible  strain,  but  a  persistent  increase  of  the  normal  tension 
to  which  the  segments  are  subject  during  the  diastole  of  the  ventricle.  Of 
circumstances  increasing  this  tension,  repeated  and  excessive  use  of  the 
muscles  is  perhaps  the  most  important.  So  often  is  this  form  of  heart- 
disease  found  in  persons  devoted  to  athletics  that  it  is  sometimes  called 
the  "  athlete's  heart."  Secondly,  alcohol,  which  not  only  raises  the  tension 
in  the  arterial  system,  but  directly  promotes  arterio-sclerosis.  A  com- 
bination of  these  two  causes  is  extremely  common.  Thirdly,  iypkilis, 
which  may  be  only  one  of  several  elements  in  inducing  early  arterial  change, 
an  added  factor  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  tubing.  There  is  a  small  group, 
usually  in  young  men,  in  which  syphilis  causes  a  localized  arterio-sclerosis 
at  the  root  of  the  aorta,  either  involving  the  valves  themselves  or  more 
frequently  causing  dilatation  of  the  aortic  ring  with  relative  insufficiency. 
The  endarteritis  may  be  singularly  localized,  even  annular,  sometimes 
fMitehy.  It  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  from  the  lesion  itself  to  determine 
the  Byphilitic  nature;  the  youth  of  the  patient,  the  peculiar  localization,  the 
history  of  syphilis,  and  the  existence  of  syphilitic  lesions  elsewhere,  may 
render  the  diagnoBiB  tolerably  certain.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  enforcing 
upon  my  students  the  etiological  lesson  of  this  type  of  aortic  insufficiency 
by  a  reference  to  Bacchus  and  Vulcan,  at  whose  shrines  a  majority  of 
patients  with  aortic  insufficiency  have  worshipped,  and  not  a  few  at  those 
of  Mars  and  Venus. 

The  condition  of  the  valves  iB  such  as  has  already  been  described  in 
chronic  endocarditis.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  how  slight  a  grade  of 
curling  may  produce  serious  incompetency.  AsBociatcd  with  the  valve  dis- 
ease is,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  a  more  or  less  advanced  arterio-scleroeis 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  one  Berious  defect  of  which  may  he  a  narrowing 
of  the  orifices  of  the  coronary  arteries.  The  sclerotic  changes  are  often 
combined  with  atheroma,  either  in  the  fatty  or  calcareous  stage.  This  may 
exist  at  the  attached  margin  of  the  valves  without  inducing  insiifficiency. 
In  other  instances  insufficiency  may  result  from  a  calcified  spike  projecting 
from  the  aortic  attachment  into  the  body  of  the  valve,  and  so  preventing 
its  proper  closure.  Some  writers  (Peter)  have  laid  great  stress  upon  the 
extension  of  the  endarteritis  to  the  valve,  and  would  so]iarate  the  instances 
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of  thia  kind  from  those  of  Bunple  valvular  endocarditis.  Anatomically  one 
can  usually  recognize  the  arterio-Bclerotic  variety  by  the  smooth  surface, 
the  rounded  edges,  and  the  ahsence  of  excrescences. 

IV.  Insufficiency  may  he  induced  hy  rupture  of  a  segment — a  very  rare 
event  in  healthy  valves,  hut  not  uncommon  in  diacase,  either  from  excessive 
effort  during  heavy  lifting  or  from  the  ordinary  endarterial  strain  on  a 
valve  eroded  and  weakened  by  ulcerative  endocarditis. 

Relative  insufficiency  of  the  sigmoid  valves,  due  to  dilatation  of  the 
aortic  ring,  is  not  very  infrequent.  It  occurs  in  extensive  arterial  sclerosis 
of  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch  with  great  dilatation  just  above  the 
valves.  The  valve  segments  ate  usually  involved  with  the  arterial  coats, 
but  the  changes  in  them  may  be  very  slight.  In  aneurism  just  above  the 
aortic  ring,  relative  insufficiency  of  the  valve  may  be  present. 

It  would  appear  from  the  careful  measurements  of  Beneke  that  the 
aortic  orifice,  which  at  birth  is  20  mm.,  increases  gradually  with  the  growth 
of  the  heart  until  at  one-and- twenty  it  is  about  60  mm.  At  thia  it  remains 
until  the  age  of  forty,  beyond  which  date  there  is  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
size  up  to  the  age  of  eighty,  when  it  may  reach  from  68  to  70  mm.  There 
is  thus  at  the  very  period  of  life  in  which  Bclerosis  of  the  valve  is  moat 
common  a  physiological  tendency  toward  the  production  of%  state  of  rela- 
tive insufficiency. 

,  The  insufficiency  may  be  combined  with  various  grades  of  narrowing, 
particularly  in  the  endocarditic  group.  In  a  majority  of  the  eases  of  the 
arterio-sclerotic  form  there  arc  no  signs  of  stenosis.  On  the  other  hand, 
aortic  stenosis  almost  without  exception  is  associated  with  some  grade,  how- 
ever slight,  of  regurgitation. 

ESffectB, — The  direct  effect  of  aortic  insufficiency  is  the  regurgitation 
of  blood  from  the  artery  into  the  ventricle,  causing  an  overdistcntion  of 
the  cavity  and  a  reduction  of  the  blood  column;  that  is,  a  relative  antemia 
in  the  arterial  tree.  As  an  immediate  effect  of  the  double  blood-flow  into 
the  left  ventricle  dilatation  of  the  chamber  occurs,  and  finally  hypertrophy. 
In  this  way  the  valve  defect  is  compensated,  and  as  with  each  ventricnlar 
systole  a  larger  amount  of  blood  is  propelled  into  the  arterial  system,  the 
regurgitation  of  a  certain  amount  during  diastole  does  not,  for  a  time  at 
least,  seriously  impair  the  nutrition  of  the  peripheral  parts.  In  this  valve 
lesion  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  reach  their  most  extreme  limit.  The 
heaviest  hearts  on  record  are  described  in  connection  with  this  affection. 
The  so-called  bovine  heart,  cnr  hovinum,  may  weigh  35  or  40  ounces,  or 
even,  as  in  a  case  of  Dullcs's,  48  ounces.  The  dilatation  is  usually  extreme, 
and  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  condition  of  the  chamber  in  cases  of  pure 
aortic  stenosis.  The  papillary  muscles  may  be  greatly  flattened.  The 
mitral  valves  are  usually  not  seriously  affected,  though  the  edges  may  pre- 
sent slight  sclerosis,  and  there  is  often  relative  incompetency,  owing  to 
distention  of  the  mitral  ring.  Dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
auricle  are  common,  and  secondary  enlargement  of  the  right  heart  occurs 
in  all  cases  of  long  standing.  In  the  arterio-sclerotic  group  there  is  an 
ever  present  possibility  of  narrowing  of  the  orifices  of  the  coronary  arteries 
or  an  extension  of  the  sclerosis  to  their  branches,  leading  to  fibroid  myo- 
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carditis.  In  the  endocarditic  caeee,  particulerly  those  following  rheuma- 
tiem,  the  intima  is  perfectly  smooth,  and  the  arch  with  its  main  branches 
not  dilated.  A  normal  aorta  may  be  found  post  mortem  even  when  during 
life  there  have  been  the  most  characteristic  signs  of  enlargement  of  the 
arch  and  of  dilatation  of  the  innominate  and  right  carotid.  I  have  even 
known  the  condition  of  aneurism  to  be  diagnosed  when  post  mortem  no 
trace  of  dilatation  or  Bclerosis  was  found,  only  an  extreme  grade  of  insuffi- 
ciency with  enormous  cardiac  dilatation  and  hypertrophy.  The  so-called 
dynamic  dilatation  of  the  arch  is  best  seen  in  certain  of  these  cases.  Al- 
though the  coronary  arteries,  as  shown  fay  Martin  and  Sedgwick,  are  tilled 
during  the  ventricular  systole,  the  circulation  in  them  must  be  embarrassed 
in  aortic  incompetency.  They  must  miss  the  effect  of  the  blood -pressure 
in  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva  during  the  elastic  recoil  of  the  arteries,  which 
surely  aids  in  keeping  the  coronary  vessels  full.  The  arteries  of  the  body 
usually  present  more  or  less  sclerofiis  consequent  upon  the  strain  which 
they  undergo  during  the  forcible  ventricular  systole. 

Bymptoms. — The  condition  is  often  discovered  accidentally  in  per- 
sons who  have  not  presented  any  features  of  cardiac  disease. 

Headache,  dizziness,  flashes  of  light,  and  a  feeling  of  faintness  on  ria- 
ing  quickly  are  among  the  earliest  symptoms.  Palpitation  and  cardiac 
distress  on  slight  exertion  are  common.  Long  before  any  signs  of  failing 
compensation  pain  may  become  a  marked  and  troublesome  feature.  It  is 
extremely  variable  in  its  manifestations.  It  may  be  of  a  dull,  aching  char- 
acter confined  to  the  pnecordia.  More  frequently,  however,  it  is  sharp 
and  radiating,  and  is  transmitted  up  the  neck  and  down  the  arms,  particn- 
larly  the  left.  Attacks  of  true  angina  pectoris  are  more  frequent  in  this 
than  in  any  other  valvular  disease.  Antemia  is  also  common,  much  more 
so  than  in  aortic  stenosis  or  in  mitral  affections. 

More  serious  symptoms,  as  compensation  fails,  are  shortness  of  breath 
and  cedema  of  the  feet.  The  attacks  of  dyspnoea  are  liable  to  come  on  at 
night,  and  the  patient  has  to  sleep  with  the  head  high  or  even  in  a  chair. 
Cyanosis  is  rare.  It  is  most  commonly  due  to  complicating  valve  disease, 
or  it  is  stated  that  it  may  result  from  bulging  of  the  septum  ventriculorum 
and  encroachment  upon  the  right  ventricle.  Of  respiratory  symptoms  cough 
is  common,  due  to  the  congestion  of  the  lungs  or  cedema.  Hemoptysis  is 
less  frequent  than  in  mitral  disease.  I  have  reported  a  case  in  which  it 
was  profuse  and  believed  to  he  due  to  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  inasmuch 
as  the  patient  was  admitted  in  a  state  of  emaciation  and  profound  ex- 
haustion. General  dropsy  is  not  common,  but  rodema  of  the  feet  may  occur 
early  and  is  sometimes  due  to  the  ansemia,  at  others  to  the  venous  stasis, 
at  times  to  both.  Vnless  there  is  coexisting  disease  of  the  mitral  valve, 
it  is  rare  in  aortic  incompetency  for  the  patient  to  die  with  general  ana- 
sarca. Sudden  death  is  frequent;  more  so  in  this  than  in  other  valvular 
diseases.  As  compensation  fails  the  patient  takes  to  bed  and  slight  irregu- 
lar fever,  associated  usually  with  a  recurring  endocarditis,  is  not  uncom- 
mon toward  the  close.  Eml)olic  s_\Tnptoms  are  not  infrequent — pain  in  the 
splenic  region  with  enlargement  of  the  organ,  ha>maturia,  and  in  some 
casee  paralysis.  Distressing  dreams  and  disturbed  sleep  are  more  common 
in  this  than  in  other  forms  of  valvular  disease.  ,  -  t 
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Here  may  appropriately  be  mentioDcd  the  coDnection  between  mental 
symptoms  and  cardiac  disease,  as  they  are  ofteuest  seen  with  this  lesion. 
An  admirable  account  of  the  relations  between  insanity  and  disease  of  the 
heart  is  to  be  fonnd  in  Mickle's  Ooulstonian  lectures  for  1886.  In  general 
medical  practice  we  seldom  find  marked  mental  symptoms,  except  toward 
the  close  of  the  disease,  when  there  may  be  delirium,  hallucinations,  and 
morbid  impulses.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  many  heart  cases  this 
terminal  delirium  is  unemic.  The  irritability  and  peevishness  sometimes 
found  in  persons  the  subject  of  organic  heart-disease  can  not,  I  think,  be 
associated  with  it  in  any  special  manner.  We  do  meet  insanity,  breaking 
out  in  patients  with  aortic  and  mitral  disease,  in  the  stage  of  compensation, 
which  appears  to  be  related  definitely  to  the  cardiac  lesion.  It  is  important 
to  bear  this  in  mind,  for  patients  occasionally  display  suicidal  tendencies. 
I  have  twice  had  patients  throw  themselves  from  a  window  of  the  ward. 

Fliyslsal  Signs. — Inspection  shows  a  wide  and  forcible  area  of  cardiac 
impulse  with  the  apex  beat  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  interspace,  and  perhaps 
as  far  out  as  the  anterior  axillary  line.  In  young  subjects  the  pnecordia 
may  bulge.  On  palpation  a.  thrill,  diastolic  in  time,  is  occasionally  felt, 
but  is  not  common.  The  impulse  is  usually  strong  and  heaving,  unless 
in  conditions  of  extreme  dilatation,  when  it  is  wavy  and  indefinite.  Occa- 
sionally two  or  three  interspaces  between  the  nipple  line  and  sternum  will 
be  depressed  with  the  systole  as  a  result  of  atmospheric  pressure.  Percua- 
sion  shows  a  greater  increase  in  the  area  of  heart  dulness  than  is  found  in 
any  other  valvular  lesion.    It  extends  chiefly  downward  and  to  the  left. 

Auscultation. — A  murmur  is  heard  during  the  diastole  of  the  ventricles 
at  the  base  of  the  heart  and  propagated  down  the  sternum.  It  may  be 
feeble  or  inaudible  at  the  aortic  cartilage,  and  is  usually  heard  best  at 
midstemum  opposite  the  third  costal  cartilage  or  along  the  right  border 
of  the  sternum  as  low  as  the  ensiform  cartilage.  It  is  usually  soft,  blowing 
in  quality,  and  is  prolonged,  or  "  long  drawn,"  as  the  phrase  is.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  the  reflux  of  blood  into  the  ventricle.  The  second  sound  may 
be  well  heard  or  it  may  be  replaced  by  the  murmur.  When  the  arch  is 
dilated  the  second  sound  may  have  a  ringing  metallic  or  booming  quality. 

The  first  sound  may  be  clear  at  the  base;  more  commonly  there  is  a 
soft,  short  systolic  murmur.  In  the  a rterio-scl erotic  group  the  systolic 
bruit  is,  as  a  rule,  short  and  soft,  while  in  the  endocarditic  group,  in  which 
the  valve  segments  are  united  and  often  covered  with  calcified  vegetations 
and  excrescences,  the  systolic  murmur  is  rough  and  may  be  accompanied 
by  a  thrill. 

At  the  apex,  or  toward  it,  the  diastolic  murmur  may  be  faintly  heard 
propagated  from  the  base.  With  full  compensation  the  first  sound  is  usually 
clear  at  the  apex;  with  dilatation  there  is  a  loud  systolic  murmur  of  relative 
mitral  insufReieney,  which  may  disappear  under  observation  as  the  dilata- 
tion lessens. 

A  second  murmur  at  the  apex,  probably  produced  at  the  mitral  orifice, 
is  not  uncommon.  Attention  was  called  to  this  by  the  late  Austin  Flint, 
and  the  murmur  usually  goes  by  his  name.  It  is  of  a  rumbling,  echoing 
character,  occurring  in  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  diastole,  usually  pre- 
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systolic  in  time,  and  limited  to  the  apex  region.  It  is  similar  to,  though 
less  intense  than,  the  louder  presystolic  murmurs  of  mitral  stenosis,  and  is 
often  associated  with  a  palpable  thrill.  It  is  probably  caused  by  the  im- 
pinging of  the  regurgitant  current  from  the  aortic  orifice  on  the  large, 
anterior  flap  of  the  mitral  valve,  so  as  to  cause  interference  with  the  en- 
trance of  blood  at  the  time  of  auricular  contraction.  The  condition  is 
thus  essentially  the  same  as  in  a  moderate  mitral  stenosis.  This  late  dias- 
tolic echoing  or  rumbling  murmur  is  present  iu  about  half  of  the  cases 
of  uncomplicated  aortic  insufficiency.  It  is  very  variable,  disappearing  and 
reappearing  again  without  apparent  cause.  The  sharp,  valvular  first  sound 
and  abrupt  systolic  shock,  so  common  in  true  mitral  stenosis,  are  rarely 
present,  while  the  pulse  is  characteristic  of  uncomplicated  aortic  insuffi- 
ciency. 

Arteries. — The  examination  of  the  arteries  in  aortic  insufficiency  is  of 
great  value.  Visible  pulsation  is  more  commonly  seen  in  the  peripheral 
veeeels  in  this  than  in  any  other'  condition.  The  carotids  may  be  seen  to 
throb  forcibly,  the  temporals  to  dilate,  and  the  brachials  and  radials  to 
expand  with  each  heart-beat.  With  the  ophthalmoscope  the  retinal  arteries 
are  seen  to  pulsate.  Not  only  is  the  pulsation  evident,  but  the  character* 
istie  jerking  quality  is  apparent.  In  the  throat  the  throbbing  carotids  may 
lead  to  the  diagnosis  of  aneurism.  In  many  cases  the  pulsation  can  be  seen 
in  the  suprasternal  notch,  and  prominent,  forcibly-throbbing  vessels  be- 
neath the  right  stemo-mastoid  muscle.  The  abdominal  aorta  may  lift  the 
epigastrium  with  each  systole.  To  be  mentioned  with  this  is  the  capillary 
pulse,  met  very  often  in  aortic  insufficiency,  and  best  seen  in  the  finger-nails 
or  by  drawing  a  line  upon  the  forehead,  when  the  margin  of  hyperemia  on 
either  side  alternately  blushes  and  pales.  In  extreme  grades  the  face  or 
the  hand  may  blush  visibly  at  each  systole.  It  is  met  with  also  in  profound 
ansemia,  occasionally  in  neurasthenia,  and  in  health  in  conditions  of  great 
relaxation  of  the  peripheral  arteries.  Pulsation  may  also  be  present  in  the 
peripheral  veins.  On  palpation  the  characteristic  water-hammer  or  Corri- 
gan  pulse  is  felt.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  pulse  wave  strikes  the 
finger  forcibly  with  a  quick  jerking  impulse,  and  immediately  recedes  or 
collapses.  The  characters  of  this  are  sometimes  best  appreciated  by  grasp- 
ing the  arm  above  the  wrist  and  holding  it  up.  Moreover,  the  pulse  of 
aortic  regurgitation  is  usually  retarded  or  delayed — i.  e.,  there  is  an  appre- 
ciable interval  between  the  beat  of  the  heart  and  the  pulsation  in  the  radial 
artery,  which  varies  according  to  the  extent  of  the  incompetence.  On  aus- 
cultation a  double  murmur  may  be  heard  in  the  carotids  and  subclavians 
when  it  is  present  at  the  aortic  orifice.  Occasionally  in  the  carotid  the 
second  sound  is  distinctly  audible  when  absent  at  the  aortic  cartilage. 
Indeed,  according  to  Broadbent,  it  is  at  the  carotid  that  we  must  listen 
for  the  second  aortic  sound,  for  when  heard  it  indicates  that  the  regurgi- 
tation is  small  in  amount,  and  is  consequently  a  very  favorable  prognostic 
element.  In  the  femoral  artery  a  double  murmur  also  may  be  heard  some- 
times, as  pointed  out  by  Duroziez, 

Aortic  insufficiency  may  for  years  be  fully  compensated.  Persons  do 
not  necessarily  suffer  any  inconvenience,  and  the  condition  is  often  found 
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accidentally.  So  long  ae  the  hypertrophy  just  equalizes  the  valvular  de- 
fect there  may  be  no  eymptomB  and  the  individual  may  even  take  moder- 
ately heavy  exercise  without  experiencing  Bensations  of  dietress  ahout  the 
heart.  The  caeea  which  last  the  longest  are  those  in  which  the  insufficiency 
(0II0W8  endocarditis  and  is  not  a  part  of  a  general  arterio-sclerosis.  The 
age  of  the  patient  too,  at  the  time  of  onset,  is  a  most  important  considera- 
tion, as  in  youth  the  lesion  is  not  often  from  sclerosis,  and  the  coronary 
arteries  are  unaffected.  Coesietent  lesions  of  the  mitral  valves  tend  early  to 
disturb  the  compensation.  Pure  aortic  insufficiency  is  consistent  with  years 
of  average  health  and  with  a  tolerably  active  life.  I  know  several  physi- 
cians with  aortic  insufficiency  who  have  been  able  to  carry  on  for  years  large 
and  somewhat  onerous  practices.  One  of  them  since  the  establishment 
of  insufficiency  has  passed  successfully  through  two  attacks  of  acute  rheu- 
matism. 

With  the  onset  of  myocardial  changes,  with  increasing  degeneration  of 
the  arteries,  particularly  with  a  .progressive  sclerosis  of  the  arch  and  in- 
volvement of  the  orifices  of  the  coronarj'  arteries,  the  compensation  becomes 
disturbed.  In  advanced  cases  the  changes  about  the  aortic  ring  may  be 
associated  with  alterations  in  the  cardiac  nerves  and  ganglia,  and  so  intro- 
duce an  important  factor. 

3.    AOHTIC    SXEKOSTB. 

Narrowing  or  stricture  of  the  aortic  orifice  is  not  nearly  so  common  as 
insufficiency.  The  two  conditions,  as  already  stated,  may  occur  together, 
however,  and  probably  in  almost  every  case  of  stenosis  there  is  some  leakage. 

Etiology  and  Morbid  Anatomy.^In  the  milder  grades  there  is 
adhesion  between  the  segments,  which  are  so  stiffened  that  during  systole 
they  cannot  be  pressed  back  against  the  aortic  wall.  The  process  of  cohe- 
sion between  the  segments  may  go  on  without  great  thickening,  and  pro- 
duce a  condition  in  which  the  orifice  is  guarded  by  a  comparatively  thin 
membrane,  on  the  aortic  face  of  which  may  be  seen  the  primitive  raphes 
separating  the  sinufea  of  Valsalva.  In  some  instances  this  membrane  is 
so  thin  and  presents  so  few  traces  of  atheromatous  or  sclerotic  changes  that 
the  condition  looks  as  if  it  had  originated  during  foetal  life.  More  com- 
monly the  valve  segments  are  thickened  and  rigid,  and  have  a  cartilaginous 
hardness.  In  advanced  cases  they  may  be  represented  by  stiff,  calcified 
masses  obstructing  the  orifice,  through  which  a  circular  or  slit-like  passage 
can  be  seen.  The  older  the  patient  the  more  likely  it  is  that  the  valves 
will  be  rigid  and  calcified. 

We  may  speak  of  a  relative  stenosis  of  the  aortic  orifice  when  with  nor- 
mal valves  and  ring  the  aorta  immediately  beyond  is  greatly  dilated.  A 
stenosis  due  to  involvement  of  the  aortic  ring  in  sclerotic  and  calcareong 
changes  without  lesion  of  the  valves  is  referred  to  by  some  authors.  I  have 
never  met  with  an  instance  of  this  kind.  A  subvalvular  stenosis,  the  residt 
of  endocarditis  in  the  mitro-sigmoidean  sinus,  usually  occurs  as  the  result  of 
fretal  endocarditis.  In  comparison  with  aortic  insufficiency,  stenosis  is  a 
rare  disease.     It  is  usually  met  with  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life  than 
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insufficiency,  and  the  most  typical  cases  of  it  are  found  aesociated  with 
extensive  calcareous  changes  in  the  arterial  system  in  old  men. 

When  gradually  produced  and  when  there  is  not  much  insufficiency 
the  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  may  be  slight,  though  I  think  that  in 
all  casea  it  does  occur.  The  walla  of  the  ventricles  become  hypertrophied, 
and  we  see  in  this  condition  the  most  typical  instances  of  what  is  called 
concentric  hypertrophy,  in  which,  without  much,  if  any,  enlargement  of 
the  cavity,  the  walla  are  greatly  thickened,  in  contradistinction  to  the  so- 
called  eccentric  hypertrophy,  in  which,  with  the  increase  in  the  thickness 
of  the  walls,  the  chamber  itself  is  greatly  dilated.  There  may  be  no  changes 
in  the  other  cardiac  cavities  if  compensation  is  well  maintained;  but  with 
its  failure  come  dilatation,  impeded  auricular  discharge,  pulmonary  con- 
gestion, and  increased  work  for  the  right  heart.  The  arterial  changes  are, 
as  a  rule,  not  so  marked  as  in  aortic  insufficiency,  for  the  walls  have  not 
to  withstand  the  impulse  of  a  greatly  increased  blood-wave  with  each  sys- 
tole. On  the  contrary,  the  amount  of  blood  propelled  through  the  narrow- 
orifice  may  be  smaller  than  normal,  though  when  compensation  ia  fully 
established  the  pulse-wave  may  be  of  medium  volume. 

Symptoms. — Fltysieal  SlgnB. — Inspection  may  fail  to  reveal  any  area 
of  cardiac  impulse.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  in  old  men  with  rigid 
chest  walla  and  large  emphysematous  lungs.  Under  these  circumstances 
there  may  be  a  high  grade  of  hypertrophy  without  any  visible  impulse. 
Even  when  the  apex  beat  is  visible,  it  may  be,  as  Traube  pointed  out,  feeble 
and  indefinite.  In  many  cases  the  apex  is  seen  displaced  downward  and 
outward,  and  the  impulse  looks  strong  and  forcible. 

Palpation  reveals  in  many  cases  a  thrill  at  the  base  of  the  heart  of 
maximum  force  in  the  aortic  region.  With  no  other  condition  do  we  meet 
with  thrills  of  greater  intensity.  The  apex  beat  may  not  be  palpable  under 
the  conditions  above  mentioned,  or  there  may  be  a  alow,  heaving,  forcible 
impulse. 

Percussion  never  gives  the  same  wide  area  of  dulness  as  in  aortic  in- 
sufficiency. The  extent  of  it  depends  largely  on  the  state  of  the  lungs, 
whether  emphysematous  or  not. 

Auscultation. — A  rough  systolic  murmur,  of  maximum  intensity  at  the 
aortic  cartilage,  and  propagated  into  the  great  veescls,  is  the  most  constant 
physical  sign  in  aortic  stenosis.  One  of  the  last  lessons  learned  by  the  stu- 
dent of  physical  diagnosis  is  to  recognize  the  fact  that  a  systolic  murmur  at 
the  aortic  area  is  only  in  comparatively  rare  cases  produced  by  decided  nar- 
rowing of  the  aortic  orifice.  Roughening  of  the  valves,  or  of  the  intima  of 
the  aorta,  and  hwmie  states  are  much  more  frequent  causes.  In  aortic  steno- 
sis the  murmur  often  has  a  much  harsher  quality,  is  louder,  and  ia  more  fre- 
quently mi78Jral  than  in  the  conditions  just  mentioned.  When  compensation 
fails  and  the  ventricle  is  dilated  and  feeble,  the  murmur  may  be  soft  and  dis- 
tant. The  second  sound  is  rarely  heard  at  the  aortic  cartilage,  owing  to  the 
thickening  artd  stiffness  of  the  valve.  A  diastolic  murmur  is  not  uncommon, 
but  in  many  cases  it  can  not  be  heard.  Occasionally,  as  noted  by  W.  H. 
Dickinson,  there  is  a  musical  murmur  of  greatest  intensity  in  the  region  of 
the  apex,  due  probably  to  a  slight  regurgitation  at  high  pressure  through 
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the  mitral  valves.  The  pulse  in  pure  aortic  stenoaiB  is  small,  usually  of 
good  tonsioQ,  well  sustained,  r^ular,  and  perhaps  slower  than  normal. 

The  condition  may  be  latent  for  an  indefinite  period,  as  long  as  the 
hypertrophy  is  maintained.  Early  symptoms  are  those  due  to  defective 
blood-supply  to  the  brain,  dizziness,  and  fainting.  Palpitation,  pain  about 
the  heart,  and  anginfil  symptoms  are  not  so  marked  as  in  insutficiency. 
With  degeneration  of  the  heart-muscle  and  dilatation  relative  insufficiency 
of  the  mitral  valve  is  established,  and  the  patient  may  present  all  the  fea- 
tures of  engorgement  in  the  lesser  and  systemic  circulations,  with  dyspncea, 
cough,  rusty  expectoration,  and  the  signs  of  anasarca  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  body.  Many  of  the  cases  in  old  people,  without  presenting  any  dropsy, 
have  symptoms  pointing  rather  to  general  arterial  disease.  Cheyne-Stokes 
breathing  is  not  uncommon  with  or  without  signs  of  urnmia. 

I>iag:nOBl8. — With  an  extremely  rough  or  musical  murmur  of  maxi- 
mum intensity  at  the  aortic  region  and  signs  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle,  a  thrill,  and  especially  a  hard,  slow  pulse  of  moderate  volume  and 
fairly  good  tension,  which  in  a  sphygmographio  tracing  gives  a  curve  of  alow 
rise,  a  broad,  well-sustained  summit  and  slow  decline,  a  diagnosis  of  aortic 
stenosis  can  be  made  with  some  degree  of  probability,  particularly  if  the 
subject  is  an  old  man.  Mistakes  are  common,  however,  and  a  roughened 
or  calcified  valve  segment,  or,  in  some  instances,  a  very  roughened  and 
prominent  calcified  plate  in  the  aorta,  and  hypertrophy  associated  with 
renal  disease,  may  produce  similar  symptoms. 

Let  me  repeat  that  a  murmur  of  maximum  intensity  at  the  aortic  car- 
tilage is  of  no  importance  in  itself  as  a  diagnostic  sign  of  stenosis.  Rough- 
ening of  the  valve,  sclerosis  of  the  intima  of  the  arch,  and  anaemia  are  con- 
ditions more  frequently  associated  with  a  systolic  murmur  in  this  region. 
Seldom  is  there  diflSeulty  in  distinguishing  the  murmur  due  to  ansmia, 
since  it  is  rarely  so  intense  and  is  not  associated  with  thrill  or  with  marked 
h3T>ertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  In  aortic  insufficiency  a  systolic  mur- 
mur is  usually  present,  but  has  neither  the  intensity  nor  the  musical  qual- 
ity, nor  is  it  accompanied  with  a  thrill.  With  roughening  and  dilatation 
of  the  ascending  aorta  the  murmur  may  be  very  harsh  or  musical;  but  the 
existence  of  a  second  sound,  accentuated  and  ringing  in  quality,  is  usually 
sufficient  to  differentiate  this  condition, 

4.  Mitral  Incompetency. 

Etiol<^;y. — Insufficiency  of  the  mitral  valve  ensues:  (a)  From 
changes  in  the  segments  whereby  they  are  contracted  and  shortened,  usu- 
ally combined  with  changes  in  the  chordte  tendincEe,  or  with  more  or  less 
narrowing  of  the  orifice.  (6)  As  a  result  of  changes  in  the  muscular  walls 
of  the  ventricle,  either  dilatation,  so  that  the  valve  segments  fail  to  close 
an  enlarged  orifice,  or  changes  in  the  muscular  substance,  so  that  the  seg- 
ments are  imperfectly  coapted  during  the  systole— muscular  incompetency. 
The  common  lesions  producing  insufficiency  result  from  endocarditis,  which 
causes  a  gradual  thickening  at  the  edges  of  the  valves,  contraction  of  the 
chordfe  tendinese,  and  union  of  the  edges  of  the  segments,  so  that  in  a 
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majority  of  the  instances  there  is  not  only  insufficiency,  but  some  grade  of 
narrowing  as  well.  Except  in  children,  we  rarely  see  the  mitral  leaflets 
curled  and  puckered  without  narrowing  of  the  orifice.  Calcareous  plates 
at  the  base  of  the  valve  may  prevent  perfect  closure  of  one  of  the  segments. 
In  loDg-Btanding  cases  the  entire  mitral  structures  are  converted  into  a  firm 
calcareous  ring.  From  this  valvular  insufiiciency  the  other  condition  of 
muscular  incompetency  must  be  carefully  distinguished.  It  is  met  with 
in  all  conditions  of  extreme  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  also  in 
weakening  of  the  muscles  in  prolonged  fevers  and  in  anEemia. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  effects  of  incompetency  of  the  mitral  seg- 
ment upon  the  heart  and  circulation  are  as  follows:  (a)  The  imperfect 
closure  allows  a  certain  amount  of  blood  to  regurgitate  from  the  ventricle 
into  the  auricle,  so  that  at  the  end  of  auricular  diastole  this  chamber  con- 
tains not  only  the  blood  which  it  has  received  from  the  lungs,  hut  also  that 
which  has  regurgitated  from  the  left  ventricle.  This  necessitates  dilata- 
tion, and,  as  increased  work  h  thrown  upon  it  in  expelling  the  augmented 
contents,  hypertrophy  aa  well. 

(h)  With  each  systole  of  the  left  auricle  a  larger  volume  of  blood  is 
forced  into  the  left  ventricle,  which  also  dilates  and  subsequently  becomes 
hypertrophied. 

(c)  During  the  diastole  of  the  left  auricle,  as  blood  is  regurgitated  into 
it  from  the  left  ventricle,  the  pulmonary  veins  are  less  readily  emptied. 
In  consequence  the  right  ventricle  expels  its  contents  less  freely,,  and  in 
turn  becomes  dilated  and  hypertrophied. 

(d)  Finally,  the  right  auricle  also  is  involved,  its  chamber  is  eulai^ged, 
and  its  walls  are  increased  in  thickness. 

(e)  The  effect  upon  the  pulmonary  vessels  is  to  produce  dilatation  both 
of  the  arteries  and  veins— often  in  long-standing  cases,  atheromatous 
changes;  the  capillaries  are  distended,  and  iiltimately  the  condition  of 
brown  induration  is  produced.  Perfect  compensation  may  be  effected, 
chiefly  through  the  hypertrophy  of  both  ventricles,  and  the  effect  upon 
the  peripheral  circulation  may  not  be  manifested  for  years,  as  a  normal 
volume  of  blood  is  discharged  from  the  left  heart  at  each  systole.  The 
time  comes,  however,  when,  owing  either  to  increase  in  the  grade  of  the 
incompetency  or  to  failure  of  the  compensation,  the  left  ventricle  is  unable 
to  send  out  its  normal  volume  into  the  aorta.  Then  there  is  overfilling  of 
the  left  auricle,  engorgement  in  the  lesser  circulation,  embarrassed  action 
of  the  right  heart,  and  congestion  in  the  systemic  veins.  For  years  this 
somewhat  congested  condition  may  be  limited  to  the  lesser  circulation,  but 
finally  the  right  auricle  becomes  dilated,  the  tricuspid  valves  incompetent, 
and  the  systemic  veins  are  engorged.  This  gradually  leads  to  the  condi- 
tion of  cyanotic  induration  in  the  viscera  and,  when  e;ctreme,  to  dropsicnl 
effusion. 

Muscular  incompetency,  due  to  impaired  nutrition  of  the  mitral  and 
papillary  muscles,  is  rarely  followed  by  such  perfect  compensation.  There 
may  be  in  acute  destruction  of  the  aortic  segments  an  acute  dilatation  of 
the  left  ventricle  with  relative  incompetency  of  the  mitral  segments,  great 
dilatation  of  the  left  auricle,  and  intense  engorgement  of  the  lungs,  under 
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which  circmnstaiices  profuse  hsemorrhage  may  result.  In  these  cases  there 
is  little  chance  for  the  estabUshment  of  compensation.  In  cases  of  hyper- 
trophy  and  dilatation  of  the  heart,  without  valvular  leeions,  but  associated 
with  heavy  work  and  alcohol,  the  insufficiency  of  the  mitral  valve  may  be 
extreme  and  lead  to  great  pulmonary  congestion,  engorgement  of  the  sys- 
temic veins,  and  a  condition  of  cardiac  dropsy,  which  cannot  be  distin- 
guished by  any  feature  from  that  of  mitral  incompetency  due  to  lesion  of 
the  valve  itself.  In  chronic  Blight's  disease  the  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle  may  gradually  fail,  leading,  in  the  later  stages,  to  relative  in- 
sufBciency  of  the  mitral  valve,  and  the  production  of  a  condition  of  pul- 
monary and  systemic  congestion,  similar  to  that  induced  by  the  most  ex- 
treme grade  of  lesion  of  the  valve  itself.  Adherent  pericardium,  especially 
in  children,  may  lead  to  like  results. 

Symptonu. — During  the  development  of  the  lesion,  unless  the  in- 
competency comes  on  acutely  in  consequence  of  rupture  of  the  valve  seg- 
ment or  of  ulceration,  the  eorapensatory  changes  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
defect,  and  there  are  no  subjective  eymptoms.  So,  also,  in  the  stage  of 
perfect  compensatioii,  there  may  be  the  most  extreme  grade  of  mitral 
insufficiency  with  enormons  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  yet  the  patient  may 
not  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  heart  trouble,  and  may  suffer  no  incon- 
venience except  perhaps  a  littlt  shortness  of  breath  on  exertion  or  on  going 
upstairs.  It  is  only  when  from  any  cause  the  compensation  has  not  been 
perfectly  effected,  or,  having  been  so,  is  broken  abruptly  or  gradually,  that 
the  patients  begin  to  be  troubled.  The  symptoms  may  be  divided  into  two 
groups: 

(a)  The  minor  maoifestationa  while  compensation  is  still  good.  Pa- 
tients with  extreme  incompetency  often  have  a  congested  appearance  of 
the  face,  the  hps  and  ears  have  a  bluish  tint,  and  the  venules  on  the  cheeks 
may  be  enlarged — signs  in  many  cases  very  suggestive.  In  long-stauding 
cases,  particularly  in  children,  the  fingers  may  be  clubbed,  and  there  is 
shortness  of  breath  on  exertion.  This  is  one  of  the  most  constant  features 
in  mitral  insufficiency,  and  may  exist  for  years,  even  when  the  compensa- 
tion ia  perfect.  Owing  to  the  somewhat  congested  condition  of  the  lunga 
these  patients  have  a  tendency  to  attacks  of  bronchitis  or  hsemoptysis. 
There  may  also  be  palpitation  of  the  heart.  As  a  rule,  however,  in  well- 
balanced  lesions  in  adults,  this  period  of  full  compensation  or  latent  stage 
is  not  associated  with  symptoms  which  call  the  attention  to  an  affection 
of  the  heart,  and  with  care  the  patient  may  reach  old  age  in  comparative 
comfort  without  being  compelled  to  curtail  seriously  his  pleasures  or  his 
work. 

(b)  Sooner  or  later  cornea  a  period  of  diBturbed  or  broken  compensa- 
tion, in  which  the  most  intense  symptoms  are  those  of  venous  engorgement. 
There  are  palpitation,  weak,  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  and  signs  of 
dilatation.  Dyapncea  is  an  especial  feature,  and  there  may  be  cough.  A 
distressing  symptom  is  the  cardiac  "  sleep-start,"  in  which,  just  as  the  pa- 
tient falls  asleep,  he  wakes  gaaping  and  feeling  aa  if  the  heart  was  stopping. 
There  is  usually  a  slight  cyanosis,  and  even  a  jaundiced  tint  to  the  skin. 
The  most  marked  symptoms,  however,  are  those  of  venous  stasis.     The 
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oyerfilling  of  the  pnlmonary  vessels  accounts  in  part  for  the  dyepncea. 
There  is  congh,  ofteo  with  bloody  or  watery  expectoration,  and  the  alveolar 
epithelium  containing  brown  pigment-grains  is  abundant.  Dropeical  effu- 
sion usually  sets  in,  beginning  in  the  feet  and  extending  to  the  body  and 
the  serous  sacs.  Bight-sided  hydrothorax  may  recur  and  require  repeated 
tapping.  The  liver  ie  enlarged,  and  there  are  signs  of  portal  congestion. 
The  urine  ie  usually  scanty  and  albuminous,  and  contains  tube-casts  and 
sometimes  blood-corpuacles.  With  judicious  treatment  the  compensation 
may  be  restored  and  all  the  serious  symptoms  may  pass  away.  Patients 
usually  have  recurring  attacks  of  this  kind,  and  die  of  a  general  dropsy; 
or  there  is  progressive  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  death  from  asystole. 
Sudden  death  in  these  cases  is  rare. 

Fhysloal  Signs. — Inspection. — In  children  the  prsecordia  may  bulge  and 
there  may  be  a  large  area  of  visible  pulsation.  The  apex  beat  is  to  the  left 
of  the  nipple,  in  some  cases  in  the  sixth  interspace,  in  the  anterior  axillary 
line.  There  may  be  a  wavy  impulse  in  the  cervical  veins  which  are  often 
full,  particularly  when  the  patient  is  recumbent. 

Palpation. — A  thrill  is  rare;  when  present  It  ie  felt  at  the  apex,  often 
in  a  limited  area.  The  force  of  the  impulse  may  depend  largely  upon  the 
stage  in  which  the  case  is  examined.  In  full  compeneation  it  is  forcible 
and  heaving;  when  the  compensation  is  disturbed,  usually  wavy  and  feeble. 

Percussion. — The  dulness  is  increased,  particularly  in  a  lateral  direction. 
There  ie  no  disease  of  the  valves  which  produces,  in  long-standing  cases, 
a  more  extensive  tranaverae  area  of  heart  dulness.  It  does  not  extend  so 
much  upward  along  the  left  margin  of  the  sternum  as  beyond  the  right 
margin  and  to  the  left  of  the  nipple  line. 

Auscultation. — At  the  apex  there  is  a  systolic  murmur  which  wholly 
or  partly  obliterates  the  first  sound.  It  is  loudest  here,  and  has  a  blowing, 
sometimes  musical  character,  particularly  toward  the  latter  part.  The 
murmur  is  transmitted  to  the  axilla  and  may  be  heard  at  the  hack,  in  some 
instances  over  the  entire  chest.  There  are  cases  in  which,  as  pointed  out 
by  Naunyn,  the  murmur  is  heard  best  along  the  left  border  of  the  sternum. 
Usually  in  diastole  at  the  apex  the  loudly  transmitted  second  sound  may 
be  heard.  Occasionally  there  is  also  a  soft,  sometimes  a  rough  or  rumbling 
presystolic  murmur.  As  a  rule,  in  cases  of  extreme  mitral  insufficiency 
from  valvular  lesion  with  great  hypertrophy  of  both  ventricles,  there  is 
heard  only  a  loud  blowing  murmur  during  eyBtole.  A  murmur  of  mitral 
insufficiency  may  vary  a  great  deal  according  to  the  position  of  the  patient. 
It  may  ho  present  in  the  recumbent  and  abaent  in  the  erect  posture.  In 
cases  of  dilatation,  particularly  when  dropsy  is  present,  there  may  be  heard 
at  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  in  the  lower  sternal  region  a  soft  systolic 
murmur  due  to  tricuspid  regurgitation.  An  important  sign  on  ausculta- 
tion is  the  accentuated  pulmonaTy  second  sound.  This  is  heard  to  the  left 
of  the  sternum  in  the  second  interspace,  or  over  the  third  left  costal  car- 
tilage. 

The  pulse  in  mitral  insufficiency,  during  the  period  of  full  compensa- 
tion, may  be  full  and  regular,  often  of  low  tension.  TJeually  with  the  first 
ODBet  of  the  symptoms  the  pnlse  becomes  irregular,  a  feature  which  then 
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dominatee  the  case  throu^ont.  There  may  be  no  two  bcata  of  equal  force 
or  volume.  Often  after  the  disappearance  of  the  symptome  of  failure  of 
compensation  the  iirefularitj  of  the  pulse  pereists. 

The  three  important  physical  signs  then  of  mitral  regurgitation  are: 
(a)  Systolic  murmur  of  maximum  intensity  at  the  apex,  which  is  propa- 
gated to  the  axilla  and  heard  at  the  angle  of  the  scapula;  (&)  accentuation 
of  the  pulmonary  second  sound;  (c)  evidence  of  enlugement  of  the  heart, 
particularly  the  increase  in  the  transverse  diameter,  due  to  hypertrophy 
of  both  right  and  left  ventricles. 

DiagnoeiB. — There  is  rarely  any  difi&cnlty  in  the  diagnosis  of  mitral 
insufficiency.  The  physical  signs  just  referred  to  are  quite  characteristic 
and  distinctive.  Two  points  are  to  be  borne  in  mind.  First,  a  murmur, 
systolic  in  character,  and  of  toaximum  intensity  at  the  apex,  and  propa- 
gated even  to  the  axilla,  does  not  necessarily  indicate  incompetency  of  the 
mitral  valve.  There  is  heard  in  this  region  a  large  group  of  what  are 
termed  accidental  murmurs,  the  precise  nature  of  which  is  still  doubtful. 
They  are  probably  formed,  however,  in  the  ventricle,  and  are  not  associated 
with  hypertrophy,  or  accentuation  of  pulmonary  second  sound. 

Second,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  say  whether  the  insufficiency  is  due 
to  lesion  of  the  valve  segment  or  to  dilatation  of  the  mitral  ring  and  rela- 
tive incompetency.  Here  neither  the  character  of  the  murmur,  the  propa- 
gation, the  accentuation  of  the  pulmonary  second  sound,  nor  the  hyper* 
trophy  assists  in  the  differentiation.  The  history  is  sometimes  of  greater 
value  in  this  matter  than  the  physical  examination.  The  cases  most  likely 
to  lead  to  error  are  those  of  the  BO-cailed  idiopathic  dilatation  and  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart  (in  which  the  systolic  murmur  may  be  of  the  greatest 
intensity),  and  the  instances  of  arterio-sclerosis  with  dilated  heart.  Balfour 
and  others,  however,  maintain  that  organic  disease  of  the  mitral  leaflets 
sufficient  to  produce  iucompetency  is  always  accompanied  with  a  certain 
degree  of  narrowing  of  the  orifice,  so  that  the  only  unequivocal  proof  of  the 
actual  disease  of  the  mitral  valve  is  the  presence  of  a  presystolic  mnrmur. 

5.   MiTSAL  STBS031S. 

Xitlology.— Narrowing  of  the  mitral  orifice  is  usually  the  result  of 
valvular  endocarditis  occurring  in  the  earlier  years  of  life;  very  rarely  it 
is  congenital.  It  is  very  much  more  common  in  women  than  in  men — in 
63  of  80  cases  noted  by  Duckworth,  while  in  4,791  autopsies  at  Guy's  Hos- 
pital during  ten  years  there  were  196  cases,  of  which  10?  were  females  and 
89  males  (Samways).  This  is  not  easy  to  explain,  but  there  are  at  least  two 
factors  to  be  considered.  Bheumatism  prevails  more  in  girls  than  in  boys 
and,  as  is  well  known,  endocarditis  of  the  mitral  valve  is  more  common 
in  rheumatism.  Chorea,  also,  as  suggested  by  Barlow,  has  an  important 
influence,  occurring  more  frequently  in  girls  and  being  often  associated 
with  endocarditis.  Of  140  cases  of  chorea  which  I  examined  at  a  period 
more  than  two  years  subsequent  to  the  attack,  73  had  signs  of  organic 
heart-disease,  among  which  were  34  instances  with  the  physical  signs  of 
mitral  stenosis.    Aneemia  and  chlorosis,  which  are  prevalent  in  girls,  have 
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been  regarded  as  poEsible  factors.  In  a  enrpriaing  nninber  of  cases  no  recog- 
nizable etiological  factor  can  be  discovered.  This  bae  been  regarded  by 
some  writers  as  favoring  tbe  view  that  many  cases  are  of  congenital  origin; 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  with  any  of  the  febrile  affections  of  childhood 
endocarditis  may  be  aesociated.  Whooping-cough,  too,  with  its  terrible 
strain  on  the  heart-valvea,  may  be  accountable  for  certain  cases.  Con^ 
genital  affections  of  tbe  mitral  valve  are  notoriously  rare.  While  met  with 
at  all  ages,  stenosis  is  certainly  more  frequent  in  young  persons. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  a  majority  of  instances  with  the  stenosiB 
there  is  some  incompetency;  indeed,  Balfour  maintains  that  we  never  find 
mitral  stenosis  without  some  degree  of  regurgitation.  The  narrowing  re- 
sults from  thickening  and  contraction  of  the  tissues  of  the  ring,  of  tbe  valre 
segments,  and  of  the  chords  tendines.  The  condition  varies  a  good  deal 
according  to  tbe  amount  of  atheromatous  change.  In  many  cases  the  cur- 
tains  are  so  welded  together  and  the  whole  valvular  region  so  thickened  that 
the  orifice  is  reduced  to  a  mere  chink — Corrigan's  button-hole  contraction. 
In  other  cases  the  curtains  are  not  much  thickened,  but  narrowing  has 
resulted  from  gradual  adhesion  at  the  edges,  and  thickening  of  the  chordsB 
tendinee,  so  that  from  the  auricle  it  looks  cone-like — the  so-called  funnel- 
shaped  variety  of  stenosis.  The  instances  in  which  the  valve  segments  are 
very  slightly  deformed,  but  in  which  the  orifice  is  considerably  narrowed, 
are  regarded  by  some  as  possibly  of  congenital  origin.  Occasionally  the 
curtains  are  in  great  part  free  from  disease,  but  tbe  narrowing  results  from 
large  calcareous  masses,  which  project  into  them  from  the  ring.  The  in- 
volvement of  the  chordie  tendinese  is  usually  extreme,  and  the  papillary 
muscles  may  be  inserted  directly  upon  the  valve.  In  moderate  grades  of 
constriction  the  orifice  will  admit  the  tip  of  the  index-finger;  in  more 
extreme  forms,  the  tip  of  the  little  finger;  and  occasionally  one  meets  with 
a  specimen  in  which  the  orifice  seems  almost  obliterated,  as  in  a  case  which 
came  under  my  notice,  which  only  admitted  a  medium-sized  Bowman's 
probe. 

The  heart  in  mitral  stenosis  is  not  greatly  enlarged,  rarely  weighing 
more  than  14  or  15  ounces.  Occasionally,  in  an  elderly  person,  it  may 
seem  only  slightly,  if  at  all,  enlarged,  and  again  there  are  instances  in  which 
the  weight  may  reach  as  much  as  20  ounces.  The  left  ventricle  is  usually 
small,  and  may  look  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  right  ventricle, 
which  forms  the  greater  portion  of  the  apei.  In  eases  in  which  with  the 
narrowing  there  is  very  considerable  incompetency  the  left  ventricle  may 
be  moderately  dilated  and  hypertrophied. 

These  changes  gradually  induced  are  associated  with  secondary  altera- 
tions of  great  importance  in  the  heart.  The  left  auricle  dischargee  its  blood 
with  greater  difticulty  and  in  consequence  dilates,  and  its  walls  reach  three 
or  four  times  their  normal  thickness.  Although  the  auricle  is  by  structure 
unfitted  to  compensate  an  extreme  lesion,  the  probability  is  that  for  some 
time  during  the  gradual  production  of  stenosis,  the  increasing  muscular 
power  of  the  walls  is  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  defect,  Samways 
found  in  36  cases  of  well-marked  stenosis  the  auricle  hypertrophied  in  26, 
dilatation  coexisting  in  14.    Eventually  tbe  tension  is  increased  in  the  pnl- 
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mbnary  circulation,  owing  to  impeded  outflow  from  the  veins.  To  overcome 
this  the  right  ventricle  undergoes  dilatation  and  hypertrophy,  and  upon  this 
chamber  falls  the  work  of  equalizing  the  circulation.  Relative  incompetency 
of  the  tricuspid  and  congeation  of  the  systemic  veins  at  last  supervene. 

It  is  not  uncommon  at  the  examination  to  find  white  thrombi  in  the 
appendix  of  the  left  auricle.  Occasionally  a  large  part  of  the  auricle  is 
occupied  by  an  ante-mortem  thrombus.  Still  more  rarely  the  remarkable 
ball  thrombus  is  found,  in  which  a  globular  concretion,  varying  in  eize  from 
a  walnut  to  a  small  egg,  lies  free  in  the  auricle,  two  examples  of  which  have 
come  under  my  observation  {see  W.  H.  Welch,  art.  Thrombosis,  Allbutt's 
System). 

Symptmns. — Pbyaioal  Signs. — Inspection. — ^In  children  the  lower 
steraum  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  left  costal  cartilages  are  often  prominent, 
owing  to  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle.  The  apex  beat  may  be  ill- 
defined.  Usually,  it  is  not  dislocated  far  beyond  the  nipple  line,  and  the 
chief  impulse  is  over  the  lower  sternum  and  adjacent  costal  cartilages. 
Often  in  thin-chested  persons  there  is  pulsation  in  the  third  and  fourth 
left  interspaces  close  to  the  sternum.  When  compensation  fails,  the  pne- 
cordial  impulse  is  much  feebler,  and  in  the  veins  of  the  neck  there  may  be 
marked  systolic  regurgitation. 

Palpation  reveals  in  a  majority  of  the  coses  a  characteristic,  well-defined 
fremitiu  or  thrill,  which  is  best  felt,  as  a  rule,  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  inter- 
space within  the  nipple  line.  It  is  of  a  rough,  grating  quality,  often  pecul- 
iarly limited  in  area,  most  marked  during  expiration,  and  can  be  felt  to 
terminate  in  a  sharp,  sudden  shock,  ^nchronous  with  the  impulse.  This 
moet  characteristic  of  physical  signs  is  pathognomonic  of  narrowing  of  the 
mitral  orifice,  and  is  perhaps  the  only  instance  in  which  the  diagnosis  of 
a  valvular  lesion  can  be  made  by  palpation  alone.  The  cardiac  impulse  is 
felt  most  forcibly  in  the  lower  sternum  and  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  left  in- 
terspaces. The  impulse  is  felt  very  high  in  the  third  and  fourth  interspaces, 
or  in  rare  cases  even  in  the  second,  and  it  has  been  thought  that  in  the 
latter  interspace  the  impulse  is  due  to  pulsation  of  the  auricle.  It  is  always 
the  impulse  of  the  conus  arteriosus  of  the  right  ventricle;  even  in  the  most 
extreme  grades  of  mitral  stenosis,  there  is  never  such  tilting  forward  of  the 
auricle  or  its  appendix  as  would  enable  it  to  produce  an  impression  on  the 
chest  wall. 

Percussion  gives  an  increase  in  the  cardiac  dulness  to  the  right  of  the 
steraum  and  along  the  left  margin;  not  usually  a  great  increase  beyond 
the  nipple  line,  except  in  extreme  cases,  when  the  transverse  dulness  may 
reach  from  5  cm.  beyond  the  right  margin  of  the  sternum  to  10  cm.  beyond 
the  nipple  line, 

AuscvUation. — In  the  mitral  area,  usually  to  the  inner  side  of  the  apex 
beat  and  often  in  a  very  limited  region,  is  heard  a  rough,  vibratory  or  purr- 
ing murmur,  which  terminates  abruptly  in  the  first  sound.  By  combining 
palpation  and  auscultation  the  purring  murmur  is  found  to  be  synchro- 
nous with  the  thrill  and  the  loud  shook  with  the  first  sound.  This  is  the 
presystolic  murmur,  about  the  time  and  mode  of  production  of  which  so 
much  discussion  has  occurred.    I  hold  with  those  who  regard  it  aa  occnr- 
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ring  during  the  auricular  systole.  In  whatever  way  produced,  it  remains 
one  of  the  most  distinctive  and  characteriatic  of  murmuTB  and  its  pteaence 
is  positively  indicative  of  narrowing  of  the  mitral  ori£ce.  The  sole  excep- 
tion to  this  statement  is  the  Flint  munnnr  already  referred  to  in  aortic 
incompetency.  Once,  in  a  case  of  enonnous  enlargement  of  the  spleen, 
with  dropsy,  in  which  the  heart  was  greatly  pushed  up,  I  heard  a  presystolic 
murmur  of  rough  qiiality,  and  the  mitral  valves  were  found  post  mortem 
to  be  normal.  The  presystolic  murmur  may  occupy  the  entire  period  of  the 
diastole,  or  the  middle  or  only  the  latter  half,  corresponding  to  the  auricu- 
lar systole.  The  difference  may  sometimes  be  noted  between  the  first  and 
second  portions  of  the  murmur,  when  it  occupies  the  entire  time.  Often 
there  is  a  peculiar  rumbling  or  echoing  quality,  which  in  some  iiutanoes 
is  very  limited  and  may  be  heard  only  over  a  single  bell-apaee  of  the  stetho- 
scope. A  systolic  murmur  may  be  heard  at  the  apex  or  along  the  left  sternal 
border,  often  of  extreme  softness  and  audible  only  when  the  breath  is  held. 
Sometimes  the  systolic  murmur  is  loud  and  distinct  and  is  transmitted  to 
the  axilla.  The  second  sound  in  the  second  left  interspace  is  loudly  accentu- 
ated, sometimes  reduplicated.  It  may  be  transmitted  far  to  the  left  and 
be  heard  with  great  clearness  beyond  the  apex.  In  uncomplicated  cases 
of  mitral  stenosis  there  are  usually  no  murmurs  audible  at  the  aortic  region, 
at  which  spot  the  second  sound  is  lees  intense  than  at  the  pulmonary  area. 
In  the  lower  sternum  and  to  the  right  a  tricuspid  murmur  is  sometimes 
heard  in  advanced  cases.  Other  points  to  be  noted  are  the  following:  The 
unusually  sharp,  clear  first  sound  which  follows  the  presystoUc  murmur, 
the  cause  of  which  is  by  no  means  easy  to  explain.  It  can  scarcely  be  a 
valvular  sound  produced  chiefly  at  the  mitral  orifice,  since  it  may  be  heard 
with  great  intensity  in  cases  in  which  the  valves  are  rigid  and  calcified. 
It  has  been  suggested  by  A.  E.  Sansom  and  others  that  it  is  a  loud 
"  snap  "  of  the  tricuspid  valves  caused  by  the  powerful  contraction  oi  the 
greatly  hypertrophied  right  ventricle.  Broadbenfa  explanation  is  as  fol- 
lows: "  Owing  to  the  narrowing  of  the  mitral  orifice  there  is  not  time  in 
the  diastolic  interval  for  a  sufficient  amount  of  blood  to  flow  into  the  left 
ventricle  to  completely  fill  it.  At  the  commencement  of  systole,  therefore, 
the  ventricular  cavity  is  not  fully  distended  with  blood,  so  that  the  mus- 
cular walls  at  the  first  moment  of  their  contraction  meet  with  no  resist- 
ance; then  closing  down  rapidly,  they  are  suddenly  brought  up  and  made 
tense  as  they  encounter  the  contained  blood.  This  sudden  tension  and 
abbreviated  systole  may  thus  account  for  the  short  first  sound."  The 
valvular  sound  may  be  audible  at  a  distance,  as  one  eita  at  the  bedside  of 
the  patient  (Graves). 

These  physical  signs,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  are  characteristic  only 
of  the  stage  in  which  compensation  is  maintained.  Finally  there  comes  a 
period  in  which,  with  rupture  of  compensation,  the  presystolic  murmur 
disappears  and  there  is  heard  in  the  apex  region  a  sharp  first  sound,  or 
sometimes  a  gallop  rhythm.  The  marked  systolic  shock  may  be  present 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  thrill  and  the  characteristic  murmur.  Under 
treatment,  with  gradual  recovery  of  compensation,  probably  with  increas- 
ing vigor  of  contraction  of  the  right  ventricle  and  left  auricle,  the  prfr- 
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Bystolic  nmmiiir  Te&ppears.  In  cftses  seen  at  this  stage  of  the  disease  the 
nature  of  the  valve  leeion  may  he  entirely  overlooked. 

Steooeis  of  the  mitral  valve  may  for  years  be  efficiently  compensated 
by  the  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle.  Many  persons  with  the  char- 
acteristic physical  signs  of  this  lesion  present  no  symptoms.  They  may 
for  years  perhaps  be  short  of  breath  on  going  upstairs,  but  are  able  to  pass 
through  the  ordinary  duties  of  life  without  discomfort.  The  pulse  is 
smaller  in  volume  than  normal,  and  very  often  irregular.  A  special 
danger  of  this  stage  is  the  recnrring  endocarditis.  Vegetations  may  be 
whipped  off  into  the  circulation  and,  blocking  a  cerebral  vessel,  may  cauee 
hemiplegia  or  aphasia,  or  both.  This,  unfortunately,  is  not  an  uncommon 
sequence  in  women.  Patients  with  mitral  stenosis  may  survive  this  acci- 
dent for  an  indefinite  period.  A  woman,  above  seventy  years  of  age,  died 
in  one  of  my  wards  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  who  had  been  in  the 
almshouse,  hemiplegic,  for  more  than  thirty  years.  The  heart  presented 
an  extreme  grade  of  mitral  stenosis  which  had  probably  existed  at  the  time 
of  the  hemiplegic  attack. 

Pressure  of  the  enlarged  auricle  on  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve, 
causing  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cord  on  the  corresponding  side,  has  been 
described  by  Ortner  and  by  Herrick.  I  have  met  with  two  instances.  It 
is  a  point  to  be  home  in  mind,  as  the  diagnosis  of  aneurism  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta  may  be  made. 

Failure  of  compensation  brings  in  its  train  the  group  of  symptoms 
which  have  been  discussed  under  mitral  insufficiency..  Briefly  enumerated 
they  are:  Rapid  and  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  shortness  of  breath, 
cough,  signs  of  pnlmonary  engorgement,  and  very  frequently  hemoptysis. 
Attacks  of  this  kind  may  recur  for  years.  Bronchitis  or  a  febrile  attack 
may  cause  shortness  of  breath  or  slight  blueness.  Inflammatory  affections 
of  the  lungs  or  pleura  seriously  disturb  the  right  heart,  and  these  patients 
stand  pneumonia  very  badly.  Many,  perhaps  a  majority  of  cases  of  mitral 
stenosis,  do  not  have  dropsy.  The  liver  may  be  greatly  enlarged,  and  in 
the  late  stages  ascites  is  not  uncommon,  particularly  in  children.  General 
anasarca  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  sec- 
ondary narrowing  of  the  tricuspid  orifice  (Broadbent). 

6.  Tbicttspid  Valve  Dibeabe. 

(a)  Trlonqdd  Begvrgltatdoii. — Occasionally  this  results  from  acute  or 
chronic  endocarditis  with  puckering;  more  commonly  the  condition  is  one 
of  relative  insufficiency,  and  is  secondary  to  lesions  of  the  valves  on  the  left 
side,  particularly  of  the  mitral.  It  is  met  with  also  in  all  conditions  of  the 
lui^  which  cause  obstruction  to  the  circulation,  such  as  cirrhosis  and 
emphysema,  particularly  in  combination  with  chronic  bronchitis.  The 
symptoms  are  those  of  obstruction  in  the  lesser  circulation  with  venous 
congestion  in  the  systemic  veine,  such  as  has  already  been  described  in  con- 
nection with  mitral  insufficiency.    The  signs  of  this  condition  are: 

(1)  Systolic  regurgitation  of  the  blood  into  the  right  auricle  and  the 
traoBmisBion  of  the  pulse-wave  into  the  veins  of  the  neck.    If  the  regurgi- 
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tation  ie  slight  or  the  coDtraction  of  the  Tentricle  is  feeble  there  may  be 
DO  venouB  throbbing,  but  iB  other  caeee  there  is  marked  syBtolic  puUation 
in  the  cervical  veins.  That  in  the  right  jugular  is  more  forcible  than  that 
in  the  left.  It  may  he  seen  both  in  the  internal  and  the  external  vein, 
particularly  in  the  latter.  Marked  pulsation  in  theee  veins  occurs  only 
when  the  valves  guarding  them  become  incompetent.  Slight  oscillations 
are  by  no  means  uncommon,  even  when  the  valves  are  intact.  The  dis- 
tention is  sometimes  enormous,  particularly  in  the  act  of  coughing,  when 
the  right  jugular  at  the  root  of  the  neck  may  stand  out,  fuming 
an  extraordinary  prominent  ovoid  mass.  Occasionally  the  regui^tant 
pulse-wave  may  be  widely  transmitted  and  be  seen  in  the  subclavian  and 
axillary  veins,  and  even  in  the  subcutaneom  veins  over  the  Bhonlder^ 
or,  as  in  a  case  recently  under  observation,  in  the  superficial  mammary 
veins. 

Begnrgitant  pulsation  through  the  tricuspid  orifice  may  be  transmitted 
to  the  inferior  cava,  and  so  to  the  hepatic  veins,  causing  a  systolic  disten- 
tion of  the  liver.  This  is  best  appreciated  by  bimanual  palpation,  placing 
one  hand  over  the  fifth  and  sixth  costal  cartilages  and  the  other  in  the 
lateral  region  of  the  liver  in  the  mid-axillary  line.  The  rh3'thniical  ex- 
pansile pulsation  may  be  readily  distinguished,  as  a  rule,  from  the  systolic 
depression  of  the  liver  due  to  communicated  pulsation  from  the  left  ven- 
tricle. 

(3)  The  second  important  dgn  of  tricuspid  regurgitation  is  the  occur- 
rence  of  a  systolic  murmur  of  maximum  intensity  in  the  lower  sternum. 
It  is  usually  a  soft,  low  murmur,  often  to  be  distinguished  from  a  coexist- 
ing mitral  murmur  by  difTerences  in  quality  and  pitch,  and  may  be  heard 
to  the  right  as  far  as  the  axilla.  Sometimes  it  is  very  limited  in  its  distri- 
bution. 

Together  these  two  signs  positively  indicate  tricuspid  regurgitation. 
In  addition,  the  percussion  usually  shows  increase  in  the  area  of  dulness 
to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  and  the  impulse  in  the  lower  sternal  region  is 
forcible.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  symptoms  are  those  of  the 
associated  lesions.  In  cirrhosis  of  the  lung  and  in  chronic  emphysema  the 
failure  of  compensation  of  the  right  ventricle  with  insufficiency  of  the  tri- 
cuspid not  infrequently  leads  either  to  acute  asystole  or  to  gradual  failure 
with  cardiac  dropsy. 

(b)  TrioDBpld  Stenosis. — This  interesting  condition  may  he  either  con- 
genital or  acquired.  The  congenital  cases  are  not  uncommon,  and  are 
associated  usually  with  other  valvular  defects  which  cause  early  death.  The 
acquired  form  is  not  very  infrequent.  Bedford  Fenwick  collected  46  ob- 
Rcn'ations,  of  which  41  were  in  women.  Leudet  *  has  analyzed  117  cases. 
Of  101  of  these  in  which  the  ages  were  mentioned,  80  were  in  women  and 
SI  in  men,  A  great  majority  of  the  cases  were  in  adults,  only  8  being 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty.  Its  rarity  as  an  isolated  condition 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  of  114  autopsies,  in  11  only  was  the 
lesion  confined  to  this  valve.    In  21  the  tricuspid,  mitral,  and  aortic  seg- 

*  Paris  Thesis,  IB88. 
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meats  were  involTed,  and  in  78  the  tricuspid  and  mitral.    Practically  the 
condition  is  almost  always  secondary  to  lesions  of  the  left  heart. 

The  physical  signs  are  sometimes  characteristic.  For  instance,  a  pre- 
^stolic  thrill  has  heen  noted  by  several  obserrers.  The  percussion  shows 
dulness  to  be  increased,  particularly  to  the  right  of  the  sternum.  On  aus- 
cultation a  presystolic  murmur  has  been  determined  in  certain  cases,  and 
is  heard  best  at  the  root  of  the  ensiform  cartilage,  or  a  little  to  the  right 
of  it.  Of  general  symptonia,  cyanosis  of  the  face  and  lips  is  very  common, 
and  in  the  late  etages,  when  dropsy  supervenee,  it  is  apt  to  be  intense.  The 
lesion  ie  interesting  chiefly  because  it  forms  one  of  the  most  serious  com> 
plications  of  mitral  stenosis. 

7.   PULMONAKT  VaLTB  DISEASE. 

Murmurs  in  the  region  of  the  pulmonary  valves  are  extremely  common; 
lesions  of  the  valves  are  exceedingly  rare.  Balfour  has  well  called  the  pul- 
monic area  the  region  of  romance.  A  systolic  murmur  is  heard  here  under 
many  conditions— (1)  very  often  in  health,  in  thin>chested  persons,  par- 
ticularly in  children,  during  expiration  and  in  the  recumbent  posture;  (2) 
when  the  heart  is  acting  rapidly,  as  in  fever  and  after  exertion;  (3)  it  is  a 
favorite  situation  of  the  cardio-reepiiatory  murmur;  (4)  in  anemic  states; 
and  (5)  as  mentioned  previously,  the  systolic  murmur  of  mitral  inenfficiency 
may  be  transmitted  along  the  left  sternal  margin.  Actual  lesions  of  the 
valveB  of  the  pulmonary  artery  are  rare. 

(a)  Stenoaig  is  almost  invariably  a  congenital  anomaly.  It  constitutea 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  congenital  cardiac  affections.  The  valve 
segments  are  usually  united,  leaving  a  small,  narrow  orifice.  In  the  adult 
cases  occasionally  occur.  In  Case  608  of  my  post-mortem  records  there 
was  extreme  stenosis  in  a  girl  of  eighteen,  owing  to  great  thickening  and 
adhesion  of  the  segments,  and  there  were  also  numerous  vegetations.  The 
orifice  was  only  S  mm.  in  diameter.  The  congenital  lesion  is  commonly  asso- 
ciated with  patency  of  the  ductus  Botalii  and  imperfection  of  the  ventricu- 
lar septum.    There  may  also  be  tricuspid  stenosis. 

The  physical  signs  are  extremely  nncertain.  There  may  be  a  systolic 
murmur  with  a  thrill  heard  best  to  the  left  of  the  sternum  in  the  second 
intercostal  space,  This  murmur  may  be  very  like  a  murmur  of  aortic 
stenosis,  but  is  not  transmitted  into  the  vessels.  Naturally  the  pulmonary  . 
second  sound  is  weak  or  obliterated,  or  may  be  replaced  by  a  diastolic  mur- 
mur.   Usually  there  ie  hypertrophy  of  the  right  heart. 

(J)  Puimonary  Insufficiency. — This  rare  affection  is  occasionally  due  to 
congenital  malformation,  particularly  fusion  of  two  of  the  segments.  It  is 
sometimes  present,  as  Bramwell  has  shown,  in  cases  of  malignant  endocar- 
ditis.   Barie  has  collected  58  cases. 

The  physical  signs  are  those  of  regurgitation  into  the  right  ventricle, 
but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  difficult  to  differentiate  the  murmur  from  that  of  aoriic 
insufiiciency,  though  the  maximum  intensity  may  be  in  the  pulmonary 
area.  The  absence  of  the  vascular  features  of  aortic  insufiiciency  is  sug- 
gestive.   Both  Gibson  and. Graham  Steell  have  called  attention  to  the  pos- 
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dbilitj  of  leakage  through  these  valves  in  cases  of  great  increase  of  presBure 
in  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  to  a  soft  diastolic  murmur  heard  under  these 
circumstances,  which  Steell  calls  "  the  murmur  of  high  pressure  in  the 
pulmonary  artery." 

8.  Combined  Valvulae  Lesions. 

These  are  extremely  common.  The  mitral  and  aortic  segments  may  be 
affected  together;  next  in  frequency  comes  the  combination  of  mitral  and 
tricuspid  leaiona;  and  then  of  aortic,  mitral,  and  tricuspid.  Aortic  insuf- 
ficiency or  aortic  stenosis  is  more  frequently  combined  with  mitral  incom- 
petency than  aortic  stenosis  with  mitral  stenosis,  or  mitral  stenosis  with 
aortic  insufficiency.  In  children  the  most  common  combination  is  aortic 
and  mitral  insufficiency.  In  adults,  mitral  insufficiency  with  thickening 
of  the  aortic  valves  and  slight  narrowing  is  perhaps  the  most  common. 

The  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  character  of  the  murmurs  and  the  state 
of  the  chambers  as  regards  hypertrophy  and  dilatation. 

PrognoBiB  In  ValTnlar  SlBecwe. — The  question  is  entirely  one 
of  efficient  compensation.  So  long  as  this  is  maintained  the  patient  may 
sufFer  no  inconvenience,  and  even  with  the  most  serious  forme  of  valve 
lesion  the  function  of  the  heart  may  be  little,  if  at  all,  disturbed. 

Pra<;titioner8  who  are  not  adepts  in  auscultation  and  feel  unable  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  the  various  heart  murmurs  should  remember  that  the 
best  judgment  of  the  conditions  may  be  gathered  from  inspection  and  pal- 
pation. With  an  apex  beat  in  the  normal  situation  and  regular  in  rhytiim 
the  auscultatory  phenomena  may  be  practically  disregarded. 

As  Sir  Andrew  Clark  states,  a  murmur  per  m  is  of  little  or  no  moment 
in  determining  the  prognosis  in  any  given  case.  There  is  a  large  group 
of  patients  who  present  no  other  symptoms  than  a  systolic  murmur  heard 
over  the  body  of  the  heart,  or  over  the  apex,  in  whom  the  left  ventricle  is 
not  hypertrophied,  the  heart  rhythm  is  normal,  and  who  may  not  have 
had  rheumatism.  Indeed,  the  condition  is  accidentally  discovered,  often 
during  examination  for  life  insurance.  I  know  cases  of  this  kind  which 
have  persisted  uncharged  for  more  than  fifteen  years.  Among  the  condi- 
tions influencing  prognosis  are: 

(a)  Age. — Children  under  ten  are  bad  subjects.  Compensation  is  well 
effected,  and  they  are  free  from  many  of  the  influences  which  disturb  com- 
pensation in  adults.  The  coronary  arteries  are  healthy,  and  nutrition  of 
the  heart-muscle  can  be  readily  maintained.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  the  out- 
look in  cardiac  lesions  developing  in  very  young  children  is  usually  bad. 
One  reason  is  that  the  valve  lesion  itself  is  apt  to  be  rapidly  progressive, 
and  the  limit  of  cardiac  reserve  force  is  in  such  cases  early  reached.  There 
seems  to  be  proportionately  a  greater  degree  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation. 
Among  other  causes  of  the  risks  of  this  period  are  to  be  mentioned  insuf- 
ficient food  in  the  poorer  classes,  the  recurrence  of  rheumatic  attacks,  and 
the  existence  of  pericardial  adhesions.  The  outlook  in  a  child  who  can  be 
carefully  supervised  and  prevented  from  damaging  himself  by  overexertion 
is  naturally  better  than  in  one  who  is  constantly  overtaakiDg  his  mnscles. 
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The  Talvular  lesions  which  develop  at,  or  subsequent  to,  the  period  of 
puberty  are  more  likely  to  be  permanently  and  efficiently  compensated. 
Sudden  death  from  heart-disease  is  very  rare  in  children. 

(6)  Sex. — ^Women  bear  valve  lesions,  as  a  rule,  better  than  men,  owing 
partly  to  the  fact  that  they  live  quieter  lives,  partly  to  the  less  common 
involvement  of  the  coronary  arteries,  and  to  the  greater  frequency  of  mitml 
lesions.  Pregnancy  and  parturition  are  disturbing  factors,  but  are,  I  think, 
less  serious  than  some  writers  would  have  ub  believe. 

(c)  Valve  affected. — The  relative  prognoBis  of  the  different  valve  lesions 
is  very  difficult  to  estimate.  Each  case  must,  therefore,  be  judged  on  its 
own  merits.  Aortic  insufficiency  is  unquestionably  the  moet  BeriouB;  yet 
for  years  it  may  be  perfectly  compensated.  Favorable  circumstances  in 
any  case  are  the  moderate  grade  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  the  absence 
of  all  symptoms  of  cardiac  distrcBS,  and  the  absence  of  estenEive  arterio- 
sclerosis and  of  angina.  The  prognosis  restB  in  reality  with  the  condition 
of  the  coronary  arteries.  Rheumatic  lesions  of  the  valvea,  inducing  insuf- 
ficiency, are  less  apt  to  be  associated  with  endarteritis  at  the  root  of  the 
aorta;  and  in  such  cases  the  coronary  arteries  may  escape  for  years.  I 
know  a  physician,  now  about  forty-three  years  of  age,  who,  when  sixteen, 
had  hiB  first  attack  of  rheumatism,  which  involved  the  aortic  segments. 
He  has  had  two  subsequent  attacks  of  rheumatism,  but  with  care  has  been 
able  to  live  a  comfortable  and  fairly  active  life.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  aortic  insufficiency  is  only  a  part  of  an  extensive  arterio-sclerosis  at  the 
root  of  the  aorta,  the  coronary  arteries  are  almost  invariably  involved,  and 
the  outlook  in  such  cases  iB  much  more  serious.  Sudden  death  is  not  un- 
common, either  from  acute  dilatation  during  some  exertion,  or,  more  fre- 
quently, from  hlocking  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  coronary  arteries. 
The  liability  of  this  form  to  be  associated  with  angina  pectoris  also  adds 
t4  its  severity.  Aortic  BtenosiB  is  a  comparatively  rare  lesion,  most  com- 
monly met  with  in  middle-aged  or  elderly  men,  and  is,  as  a  rule,  well  com- 
pensdted.  In  Broadbent's  series  of  cases,  in  which  autopsy  showed  definite 
aortic  narrowing,  forty  years  was  the  average  age  at  death,  and  the  oldest 
was  but  fifty-three. 

In  mitral  lesions  the  outlook  on  the  whole  is  much  more  favorable  than 
in  aortic  insufficiency.  Mitral  insufficiency,  when  well  compensated,  car- 
ries with  it  a  better  prognosis  than  mitral  stenosis.  Except  aortic  stenosis, 
it  is  the  only  lesion  commonly  met  with  in  patients  over  threescore  years. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  cases  which  last  the  longest  are  those  in 
which  the  valve  orifice  is  more  or  lees  narrowed,  as  well  as  incompetent. 
There  is,  in  reality,  no  valve  lesion  so  poorly  compensated  and  so  rapidly 
fatal  as  that  in  which  the  mitral  segments  are  gradually  curled  and  puckered 
until  they  form  a  narrow  strip  around  a  wide  mitral  ring — a  condition 
specially  seen  in  chUdren.  There  are  many  cases  of  mitral  insufficiency 
in  which  the  defect  is  thoroughly  balanced  for  thirty  or  even  forty  years, 
without  distress  or  inconvenience.  Even  with  great  hypertrophy  and  the 
apex  beat  almost  in  the  mid-axillary  line,  there  may  be  little  or  no  distress, 
and  the  compensation  may  be  most  effective.  Women  may  pass  safely 
through  repeated  pregnancies,  though  here  they  are  liable  to  accidents  aeeo- 
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ciated  with  the  seTere  straiti.  I  have  had  under  obBerration  for  many  years 
a  patient  who  had  her  first  attack  of  rheumatism  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  when 
she  already  had  a  woll-marked  mitral  murmur.  She  first  came  under  my 
observation,  twenty-seven  years  ago,  with  signs  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle  and  a  loud  BystoUc  murmur.  She  has  had  no  cardiac  diaturhance 
whaterer,  though  she  has  lived  a  very  active  life,  has  been  unusually  vigor- 
ous, has  home  eleven  children,  and  has  passed  through  three  subsequent 
attacks  of  rheumatism. 

In  mitral  stenosis  the  prognosis  is  usually  regarded  as  less  favorable. 
My  own  experience  has  led  me,  however,  to  place  this  lesion  almost  on  a 
level,  particularly  in  women,  with  the  mitral  ineufficiency.  It  is  found 
very  often  in  pereons  in  perfect  health,  who  have  had  neither  palpitation 
nor  signs  of  heart-failure,  and  who  have  lived  laborious  lives.  The  figures 
given,  too,  by  Broadbent  indicate  that  the  date  of  death  in  mitral  stenosis 
is  comparatively  advanced.  Of  fi3  cases  abstracted  from  the  post-mortem 
records  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  thirty-three  was  the  age  for  males,  and 
thirty-seven  or  thirty-«ight  for  females.  These  women,  too,  pass  through 
repeated  pregnancies  with  safety.  There  are  of  course  those  too  common 
accidents,  the  result  of  cerebral  embolism,  which  are  more  likely  to  occur 
in  this  than  in  other  forms. 

Hard  and  fast  lines  cannot  be  drawn  in  -the  question  of  prognosis  in 
valvular  disease.  Every  case  must  be  judged  separately,  and  all  the  cir- 
cumstances carefully  balanced.  There  is  no  question  which  requires  greater 
experience  and  more  mature  judgment,  and  even  the  most  experienced  are 
sometimes  at  fault. 

The  following  brief  summary  of  the  conditions  which  justify  a  favor- 
able prognosis  embodies  the  large  and  varied  clinical  experience  of  Sir 
Andrew  Clark:  Qood  general  health;  just  habits  of  living;  no  exceptional 
liability  to  rheumatic  or  catarrhal  affections;  origin  of  the  valvular  lesion 
independently  of  degeneration;  existence  of  the  valvular  lesion  without 
change  for  over  three  years;  sound  ventricles,  of  moderate  frequency  and 
general  regularity  of  action;  sound  arteries,  with  a  normal  amount  of  blood 
and  tension  in  the  smaller  vessels;  free  course  of  blood  through  the  cer- 
vical veins;  and,  lastly,  freedom  from  pulmonary,  hepatic,  and  renal  con- 
gestion. 

Treatment  of  VslTnlar  Lesions.— For  this  purpose  the  valvular 
lesion  may  be  divided  into  the  period  of  progressive  development,  with  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  hypertrophy,  and  the  period  of  disturbed 
compensation. 

(«)  Stags  of  Compaisation. — Medicinal  treatment  at  this  period  is  not 
necessary  and  is  often  hurtful.  A  very  common  error  is  to  administer 
cardiac  drugs,  such  as  digitalis,  on  the  discovery  of  a  murmur  or  of  hyper- 
trophy. If  the  lesion  has  been  found  accidentally,  it  may  be  best  not  to 
teil  the  patient,  but  rather  an  intimate  friend.  Often  it  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  be  perfectly  frank  in  order  that  the  patient  may  take  certain  pre- 
ventive measures.  lie  should  lead  a  quiet,  regulated,  orderly  life,  free  from 
excitement  and  worry,  and  the  risk  of  sudden  death  makes  it  imperative 
that  the  patient  suffering  from  aortic  disease  should  be  specially  warned 
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ftgainst  OTerexertioB  and  hurry.  An  ordin&ry  wholesome  diet  in  moderate 
quantities  should  be  taken,  tobacco  ehould  be  interdicted,  and  atimnlants 
not  allowed.  Exercise  should  be  regulated  entirely  by  the  feelings  of  the 
patient.  So  long  as  no  cardiac  distreea  or  palpitation  follows,  moderate  ex< 
ercise  will  prove  very  beneficial.  The  skin  should  be  kept  active  by  a  daily 
bath.  Hot  baths  should  be  avoided  and  the  Turkieb  bath  should  be  inter- 
dicted, lo  the  case  of  full-blooded,  somewhat  corpulent  individuals,  an 
occasional  saline  purge  should  be  taken.  Patients  with  valvular  lesions 
should  not  go  into  very  high  altitudes.  The  act  of  coition  has  serious  risks, 
particularly  iu  aortic  insufficiency.  Knowing  that  the  causes  which  most 
surely  and  powerfully  disturb  the  compensation  are  overexertion,  mental 
worry,  and  malnutrition,  the  physician  should  give  suitable  instructions  in 
each  case.  Ae  it  is  always  better  to  have  the  co-operation  of  an  intelligent 
patient,  he  should,  as  a  rule,  be  told  of  the  condition,  but  in  this  matter 
the  physician  must  be  guided  by  circumstances,  and  there  are  cases  in 
which  reticence  is  the  wiser  policy. 

{b)  Stigi  of  Broken  Goiapeiuiatioil.^The  break  may  be  immediate  and 
final,  ae  when  sudden  death  rraults  from  acute  dilatation  or  from  blocking 
of  a  branch  of  the  coronary  artery,  or  it  may  be  gradual.  Among  the  first 
indications  are  shortness  of  breath  on  exertion  or  attacks  of  nocturnal  dysp- 
ncea.  These  are  often  associated  with  Impaired  nutrition,  particularly 
with  antemia,  and  a  course  of  iron  cA-  change  of  air  may  suffice  to  relieve  the 
symptoms. 

Irregularity  of  the  action  of  the  heart  cannot  always  be  termed  an  in- 
dication of  failing  compensation,  particularly  in  instances  of  mitral  disease. 
It  has  greater  significance  in  aortic  lesions..  Serious  failure  of  compensa- 
tion is  indicated  by  signs  of  dilatation  of  the  heart,  marked  cyanosis,  the 
gallop  rhythm,  or  various  forms  of  arrhythmia,  with  or  without  the  ex- 
istence of  dropsy.  Under  these  circumstances  the  following  measures  are 
to  be  carried  out: 

(1)  Best. — Disturbed  compensation  may  be  completely  restored  by  rest 
of  the  body.  Both  in  Montreal  and  in  Philadelphia  it  was  a  favorite  dem- 
onstration in  practical  therapeutics  to  show  the  benign  influence  of  com- 
plete rest  and  quiet  on  the  cardiac  dilatation.  In  many  cases  with  ffidema 
of  the  ankles,  moderate  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  irregularity  of  the  pulse, 
the  rest  in  bed,  a  few  doses  of  the  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  and  a 
saline  purge  suffice,  within  a  week  or  ten  days,  to  restore  the  compensation. 
One  patient,  in  Ward  11  of  the  Montreal  Qeneral  Hospital,  with  aortic 
insufliicieney  recovered  from  four  successive  attacks  of  failing  compensation 
with  these  measures  alone. 

(2)  The  relief  of  the  embarrassed  circulation. 

(a)  By  Venesection. — In  eases  of  dilatation,  from  whatever  cause,  whether 
in  mitral  or  aortic  lesions  or  distention  of  the  right  ventricle  in  emphysema, 
when  signs  of  venous  engorgement  are  marked  and  when  there  is  orthopncea 
with  cyanosis,  the  abstraction  of  from  30  to  30  ounces  of  blood  is  indi- 
cated. This  is  the  occasion  in  which  timely  venesection  may  save  the 
patient's  life.  It  is  a  condition  in  which  I  have  had  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults from  blood-letting.    It  is  done  much  better  early  than  late.    I  have 
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on  several  occsBiooe  regretted  its  postponement,  particularly  in  inetances 
of  acute  dilatation  and  cyauosia  in  connection  with  emphysema.* 

(6)  By  Depletion  through  the  Bowels. — This  is  particularly  valuable  when 
dropsy  is  present.  Of  the  various  purges  the  salines  are  to  be  preferred, 
and  may  be  given  by  Matthew  Hay's  method.  Half  an  hour  to  an  hour 
before  breakfast  from  half  au  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  Epsom  salts 
may  be  given  in  a  concentrated  form.  This  usually  produces  from  three  to 
five  liquid  evacuations.  The  compound  ]alap  powder  in  half-drachm  doses, 
or  elaterium,  may  be  employed  for  the  sume  purpose.  Even  when  the  puke 
ia  very  feeble  these  hydragogue  cathartics  are  well  borne,  and  they  deplete 
the  portal  system  rapidly  and  efficiently. 

(c)  Tka  Use  of  Rtmtdies  whwh  stimulate  the  HearPs  Action. — Of  these, 
by  far  the  most  important  is  digitalis,  which  was  introduced  into  practice 
by  Withering.  The  indication  for  its  use  is  dilatation;  the  contra-indica- 
tion  ia  a  perfectly  balanced  compensatory  hypertrophy,  such  as  we  see  in  all 
forma  of  valvular  disease.  Broken  compensation,  no  matter  what  the 
valve  lesion  may  be,  is  the  signal  for  its  use.  It  acts  upon  the  heart,  slow- 
ing and  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  force  of  the  contractions.  It  acts 
on  the  peripheral  arteries,  raising  their  tension,  so  that  a  steady  and  equable 
flow  of  blood  ia  maintained  in  the  capillariea,  which,  after  all,  is  the  prime 
aim  and  object  of  the  circulation.  The  beneficial  effects  are  best  seen  in 
cases  of  mitral  disease  with  small,  irregular  pulse  and  cardiac  dropsy.  Its 
.  effects  are  not  less  striking  in  the  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle,  in  the 
failing  compensation  of  aortic  insufficiency  or  of  arterio-sclerosis.  On  theo- 
retical grounds  it  has  been  urged  that  its  use  is  not  so  advantageous  in 
aortic  insufficiency,  since  it  prolongs  the  diastole  and  leads  to  greater  dis- 
tention. This  need  not  be  considered,  and  digitalis  is  just  as  serviceable 
in  this  as  in  any  other  condition  associated  with  progressive  dilatation; 
larger  doses  are  often  required.  It  may  be  given  as  the  tincture  or  the  in- 
fusion. In  cases  of  cardiac  dropsy,  from  whatever  cause,  15  minims  of  the 
tincture  or  half  an  ounce  of  the  infusion  may  be  given  every  three  hours 
for  two  days,  after  which  the  dose  may  be  reduced.  Some  prefer  the  tinc- 
ture, others  the  infusion;  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  if  the  drug  is  good. 
The  urine  of  a  patient  taking  digitalis  should  be  carefully  estimated  each 
day.  As  a  rule,  when  its  action  is  beneficial,  there  ia  within  twenty-four 
hours  an  increase  in  the  amount;  often  the  flow  is  very  great.  Under  its 
use  the  dyspnoea  is  relieved,  the  dropsy  gradually  disappears,  the  pulse  be- 
comes firmer,  fuller  in  volume,  and  sometimes,  if  it  has  been  very  inter- 
mittent, regular. 

■Ill  effects  sometimes  follow  digitalis.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
cumulative  action  of  the  drug  manifested  by  sudden  symptoms.  Toxic 
effects  are  seen  in  the  production  of  nausea  and  vomiting.  The  pulse  be- 
comes irregular  and  small,  and  there  may  be  two  beats  of  the  heart  to  one 
of  the  pulse,  which,  as  pointed  out  by  Broadbent,  is  found  particularly  in 
cases  of  mitral  stenosis  when  they  are  under  the  influence  of  this  drug. 

*  For  ilhistrative  cases  from  mj  wards  see  paper  bf  H.  A.  Laflear,  Medical  News, 
July.  1801. 
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The  nrinc  is  reduced  in  amount.  These  symptoms  subside  on  the  with- 
drawal of  the  digitalis,  and  are  rarely  serious.  There  are  patients  who  take 
digitalis  uninterruptedly  for  years,  and  feel  palpitation  and  distress  if  the 
drug  is  omitted.  In  mitral  disease,  even  when  it  does  good  it  does  not  al- 
ways steady  the  pulse.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  the  irregularity  is 
not  affected  by  the  digitalis.  When  the  compensation  has  been  re-estab- 
lished the  drug  may  be  omitted.  When  there  is  dyspnoea  on  exertion  and 
cardiac  distress,  from  5  to  10  minims  three  times  a  day  may  be  advan- 
tageously given  for  prolonged  periods,  hut  the  effects  should  be  carefully 
watched.  In  cardiac  dropsy  digitalis  should  be  used  at  the  outset  with  a 
free  hand.  Small  doses  should  not  be  given,  but  from  the  first  half-ounce 
doses  of  the  infusion  every  three  houra,  or  from  16  to  20  minims  of  the 
tincture.  Digitalin,  hypodermically  (gr.  ^)  every  three  or  four  houra, 
may  be  substituted. 

Of  other  remedies  strophanthus  alone  is  of  service.  Given  in  doses  of 
from  5  to  8  minims  of  the  tincture,  it  acts  like  digitalis.  It  certainly  will 
sometimes  steady  the  intermittent  heart  of  mitral  valve  disease  when  digi- 
talis fails  to  do  so,  but  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  this  drug  when  drop^ 
is  present.  Convallaria,  citrate  of  caffeine,  and  adonis  vemalis  and  tpar- 
teine  are  warmly  recommended  as  substitutes  for  digitalis,  but  their  infe- 
riority ie  80  manifest  that  their  use  is  rarely  indicated. 

T^ere  are  two  valuable  adjuncts  in  the  treatment  of  valvular  disease — 
iron  and  strychnia.  When  anemia  is  a  marked  feature  iron  should  be 
given  in  full  doses.  In  some  instances  of  failing  compensation  this  is  the 
only  medicine  needed  to  restore  the  balance.  Arsenic  is  occasionally  an 
excellent  substitute,  and  one  or  other  of  them  should  be  administered  in 
all  instances  of  heart-trouble  when  pallor  ie  present.  Strychnia  is  a  heart 
tonic  of  very  great  value.  It  may  be  given  alone  or  in  combination  with  the 
digitalis  in  1  or  2  drop  doses  of  the  l-per-cent  solution.  Alcoholic  stimu- 
lants in  moderation  are  occasionally  useful,  especially  in  tiding  over  a  period 
of  acute  cardiac  weakness. 

Treatment  of  Bpedal  BymptonuL  (a)  Dropsy. — The  increased 
arterial  tension  and  activity  of  the  capillary  circulation  under  the  infiuence 
of  digitalis  hastens  the  ioterstitial  lymph  Sow  and  favors  resorption  of  the 
fluid.  The  hydragogue  cathartics,  by  rapidly  depleting  the  blood,  promote, 
too,  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  from  the  lymph  spaces  and  the  lymph  sacs. 
These  two  measures  usually  sufiice  to  rid  the  patient  of  the  dropsy.  In 
some  cases,  however,  it  cannot  be  relieved,  and  then  Southey's  tubes  may 
be  used  or  the  legs  punctured.  If  done  with  care,  after  a  thorough  wash- 
ing of  the  parts,  and  if  antiseptic  precautions  are  taken,  scarification  is  a 
very  serviceable  measure,  and  should  be  resorted  to  more  frequently  than  it 
is.     Canton  flannel  bandages  may  be  applied  on  the  (ndematous  le^. 

(ft)  Dyspncea. — The  patients  are  usually  unable  to  lie  down.  A  com- 
fortable bed-rest  should  therefore  be  provided — if  possible,  one  with  lateral 
projections,  so  that  in  sleeping  the  head  can  be  supported  as  it  falls  over. 
The  shortness  of  breath  is  associated  with  dilatation,  chronic  bronchitis, 
or  hydrothorax.  The  chest  should  be  carefully  examined  in  all  these  cases, 
as  hydrothorax  of  one  side  or  of  both  is  a  common  cause  of  shortness  of 
breath.     There  are  cases  of  mitral  regurgitation  with  recurring  hydrothorax 
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usually  on  the  right  side,  which  is  relieved,  week  by  week  or  month  by 
month,  by  tapping.  For  the  nocturnal  dyepncea,  particularly  when  com- 
bined with  restlessnesB,  morphia  is  invaluable  and  may  be  given  without 
hesitation.  The  value  of  the  calming  infiuence  of  opium  in  all  conditions 
of  cardiac  insufficiency  is  not  enough  recognized.  There  are  instances  of 
cardiac  dyspntEa  uoassociated  with  dropsy,  particularly  in  mitral  valve  dia- 
ease,  in  which  nitroglycerin  is  of  great  service,  if  given  in  the  l-per-cent 
solution  in  increasing  doses.  It  is  especially  serviceable  in  the  cases  in 
which  the  pulse  tension  is  high. 

{c)  Palpilation  and  Cardiac  Distress. — ^In  instances  of  great  hypertrophy 
and  in  the  throbbing  which  is  so  distressing  in  some  cases  of  aortic  in- 
sufBciency,  aconite  is  of  service  in  doses  of  from  1  to  3  minims  every  two 
or  three  hours.  An  ice-bag  over  the  heart  or  Leiter's  coil  is  also  of  service 
in  allaying  the  rapid  action  and  the  throbbing.  For  the  pains,  which  are 
often  so  marked  in  aortic  lesions,  iodide  of  potassium  in  10-grain  doses, 
three  times  a  day,  or  the  nitroglycerin  may  be  tried.  Small  blisters  are 
sometimes  advantageous.  It  must  be  remembered  that  an  important  cause 
of  palpitation  and  cardiac  distress  is  flatulent  distention  of  the  stomach 
or  colon,  against  which  suitable  measures  must  be  directed. 

{d)  Gastric  Symptoms. — The  cases  of  cardiac  insufficiency  which  do 
badly  and  fail  to  respond  to  digitalis  are  most  often  those  in  which  nausea 
and  vomiting  are  prominent  features.  The  liver  is  often  greatly  enlarged 
in  these  cases;  there  is  more  or  less  stasis  in  the  hepatic  vessels,  and  but 
little  can  be  expected  of  drugs  until  the  venous  engorgement  is  relieved. 
If  the  vomiting  persists,  it  is  best  to  stop  the  food  and  give  small  bits  of 
ice,  small  quantities  of  milk  and  lime  water,  and  effervescing  drinks,  such 
as  Apollinaris  water  and  champagne.  Creasote,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  the 
oxalate  of  cerium  are  sometimes  useful;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  condition  is  ob- 
stinate and  always  serious. 

(e)  Cough  and  Hamoptysis. — The  former  is  almost  a  necessary  concomi- 
tant of  cardiac  insufficiency,  owing  to  engorgement  of  the  pulmonary  ves- 
sels and  more  or  less  bronchitis.  It  is  allayed  by  measures  directed  rather 
to  the  heart  than  to  the  lungs.  Hemoptysis  in  chronic  valvular  disease 
is  sometimes  a  salutary  symptom.  An  army  surgeon,  who  was  invalided 
during  the  late  civil  war  on  account  of  hsemoptysis,  supposed  to  be  due 
to  tuberculosis,  had  for  many  years,  in  association  with  mitral  insuffi- 
ciency and  enlarged  heart,  many  attacks  of  haemoptysis.  He  assured  me 
that  his  condition  was  invariably  better  after  the  attack.  It  is  rarely  fatal, 
except  in  some  cases  of  acute  dilatation,  and  seldom  calls  for  special  treat- 
ment. 

(/)  Skepleesntss. — One  of  the  most  distressing  features  of  valvular  le- 
sions, even  in  the  stage  of  compensation,  is  disturbed  sleep.  Patients  may 
wake  suddenly  with  throbbing  of  the  heart,  often  in  an  attack  of  night- 
mare. Subsequently,  when  the  compensation  has  failed,  it  is  also  a  worry- 
ing symptom.  The  sleep  is  broken,  restless,  and  fr£quently  disturbed  by 
frightful  dreams.  Sometimes  a  dose  of  the  spirits  of  chloroform  or  of  ether, 
with  half  a  drachm  of  spirits  of  camphor,  given  in  a  little  hot  whisky,  will 
give  a  quiet  night.    The  compound  spirits  of  ether,  Hoffmann's  anodyne, 
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though  very  nnpleBBaDt  to  take,  is  frequently  a  great  boon  in  the  inter- 
mediate period  when  compensation  has  partially  failed  and  the  patients 
suffer  from  restless  and  sleepless  nights.  Parsildehyde  and  amylene  hydrate 
are  sometimes  serviceable,  Urethan,  sulphonal,  and  chloralamide  are  rarely 
efficacious,  and  it  is  best,  after  a  few  trials,  particularly  if  the  paraldehyde 
does  not  answer,  to  resort  to  morphia.  It  may  be  given  in  combination  with 
atropine. 

{g)  Renal  Symptoms. — With  ruptured  compensation  and  lowering  of 
the  tension  in  the  aorta,  the  urinary  secretion  is  greatly  diminished,  and 
the  amount  may  sink  to  5  or  6  ounces  in  the  day.  Digitalis,  and  strophan- 
thus  when  efficient,  usually  increase  the  flow,  A  brisk  purge  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  augmented  secretion.  The  combination  in  pill  form  of  digitalis, 
squill,  and  the  black  oxide  of  mercury,  will  sometimes  prove  eflective  when 
the  infusion  or  tincture  of  digitalis  alone  has  failed.  Calomel  acts  well  in 
eome  cases,  given  in  3-grain  doses  every  six  hours  for  three  or  four  days. 

The  diet  in  chronic  valve-diseases  is  often  very  difficult  to  regulate. 
With  the  dilatation  and  venous  engorgement  come  nausea  and  often  a  great 
distaste  for  food.  The  amount  of  liquid  should  be  restricted,  and  milk, 
beef-juice,  or  egg  albumen  given  every  three  hours.  When  the  serious 
symptoms  have  passed,  eggs,  scraped  meat,  fish,  and  fowl  may  be  allowed. 
Starchy  foods,  and  all  articles  likely  to  cause  flatulency,  should  be  for- 
bidden.    Stimulants  are  usually  necessary,  either  whisky  or  brandy. 


III.     HYPERTROPHY  AND    DILATATION. 

Hypertrophy  is  an  enlargement  of  the  heart  due  to  an  increased  thick- 
ness, total  or  partial,  in  the  muscular  walls.  Dilatation  is  an  increase  in 
size  of  one  or  more  of  the  chambers,  with  or  without  thickening  of  the  walls. 
The  conditions  usually  coexist,  and  could  be  more  correctly  described  to- 
gether under  the  term  enlargement  of  the  heart.  Simple  hypertrophy,  in 
which  the  cavities  remain  of  a  normal  size  and  the  walls  are  increased, 
occurs,  but  simple  dilatation,  in  which  the  cavities  are  increased  and  the 
walls  remain  of  a  normal  diameter,  probably  does  not,  as  it  is  always  asso- 
ciated with  thinning  or  with  thickening  of  the  coats.  Commonly  we  have 
the  forms  of  simple  hypertrophy,  hypertrophy  with  dilatation,  and  dilatation 
with  thinning  of  the  coats, 

HYPEBTSOPnY   OF  THE   HeABT. 

There  are  two  forms — the  simple  hypertrophy,  in  which  the  eavity  or 
cavities  are  of  normal  size;  and  hypertrophy  with  dilatation  (eccentric 
hypertrophy),  in  which  the  cavities  are  enlarged  and  the  walls  increased  in 
thickness.  The  condition  formerly  spoken  of  as  concentric  hypertrophy, 
in  which  there  is  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  cavity  with  thickening  of 
the  walls,  is,  as  a  rule,  a  post-mortem  change. 

The  enlargement  may  affect  the  entire  organ,  one  side,  or  only  one 
chamber.    Naturally,  as  the  left  ventricle  does  the  chief  work  in  forcing 
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the  blood  through  the  eyEtemic  arteries,  the  change  is  most  freqnestlj 
found  in  it. 

BtioU^y.— Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  follows  the  law  governing  mns- 
clee,  that  within  certain  limits,  if  the  nutrition  is  kept  up,  increased  work 
IB  followed  by  increased  size— -i.  e.,  hypertrophy.  Hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle  alone,  or  with  general  enlargement  of  the  heart,  is  brought 
about  by — 

Conditions  affecting  the  heart  itself:  (1)  Disease  of  the  aortic  valve; 
(3)  mitral  insufSciency;  (3)  pericardial  adhesions;  (4)  sclerotic  myocarditis; 
(5)  disturbed  innervation,  with  overaction,  as  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  in 
long-continued  nervous  palpitation,  and  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  certain 
articles,  such  as  tea,  alcohol,  and  tobacco.  In  all  of  these  conditions  the 
work  of  the  heart  is  increased.  In  the  case  of  the  valve  lesions  the  increase 
is  due  to  the  iDcreased  intraventricular  pressure;  in  the  case  of  the  adherent 
pericardium  and  myocarditis,  to  direct  interference  with  the  symmetrical 
and  orderly  contraction  of  the  chambers. 

Conditions  acting  upon  the  blood-vessels:  (1)  General  arterio-sclerosis, 
with  or  without  renal  disease;  (2)  all  states  of  increased  arterial  tension 
induced  by  the  contraction  of  the  smaller  arteries  under  the  influence  of 
certain  toxic  substances,  which,  as  Bright  suggested,  "  by  affecting  the 
minute  capillary  circulation,  render  greater  action  necessary  to  send  the 
blood  through  the  distant  subdivisions  of  the  vascular  system  ";  (3)  pro- 
longed muscular  exertion,  which  enormously  increases  the  blood-pressure 
in  the  arteries;  (4)  narrowing  of  the  aorta,  as  in  the  congenital  stenosis. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  is  met  with  under  the  following 
conditions — 

(1)  Lesions  of  the  mitral  valve,  either  incompetence  or  stenosis,  which 
act  by  increasing  the  resistance  in  the  pulmonary  vessels.  (2)  Pulmonary 
lesions,  obliteration  of  any  number  of  blood-vessels  within  the  lungs,  such 
as  occurs  in  emphysema  or  cirrhosis,  is  followed  by  hypertrophy  of  the 
right  ventricle.  (3)  Valvular  lesions  on  the  right  side  occasionally  cause 
hypertrophy  in  the  adult,  not  infrequently  in  the  fcetus,  (4)  Chronic 
valvular  disease  of  the  left  heart  and  pericardial  adhesions  are  sooner  or 
later  associated  with  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle. 

In  the  auricles  simple  hypertrophy  is  never  seen;  there  is  always  dilata- 
tion with  hypertrophy.  In  the  left  auricle  the  condition  develops  in  lesions 
at  the  mitral  orifice,  particularly  stenosis.  The  right  auricle  h3fpertrophiea 
when  there  is  greatly  increased  blood-pressure  in  the  lesser  circulation, 
whether  due  to  mitral  stenosis  or  pulmonary  lesions.  Narrowing  of  the 
tricuspid  orifice  is  a  less  frequent  cause. 

Morbid  Anatomy.— The  heart  of  an  average-sized  man  weighs  about 
9  ounces  (280  grammes);  that  of  a  woman,  about  8  ounces  (250  grammes). 
In  case  of  general  hypertrophy  the  heart  may  weigh  from  16  to  20  ounces. 
Weights  above  25  ounces  are  rare.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  heaviest  heart 
on  record  is  one  of  53  ounces,  described  by  Beverly  Hobinson.  I>ulleB 
has  reported  one  weighing  48  ounces.  The  measurement  of  the  thickness 
of  the  walls  is,  next  to  weighing,  the  best  means  of  determining  the  hyper- 
trophy.   In  extreme  dilatation  the  walls,  though  actually  thickened,  may 
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look  thin.  Wlien  rigor  morlig  is  present,  the  cavity  may  be  small  and  the 
walls  may  appear  greatly  thickened.  The  measurements  should  not  be 
made  until  the  heart  has  been  soaked  in  water  and  thoroughly  relaxed.  In 
the  left  ventricle  a  thickness  of  ten  lines,  or  from  20  to  25  mm.,  indicates 
hypertrophy.  The  right  ventricle  is  thinner  than  the  left,  and  has  an 
average  diameter  of  from  4  to  ?  mm.  In  hypertrophy  it  may  measure  from 
13  to  30  mm.  The  left  auricle  has  a  normal  thickness  of  about  3  mm., 
which  may  be  doubled  in  hypertrophy.  The  wall  ol  the  right  auricle  is 
thinner  than  that  of  the  left,  rarely  exceeding  2  mm.  in  diameter.  The 
appendices  of  the  auricles  often  present  marked  increase  in  thickness  and 
the  musculi  pectinati  are  greatly  developed. 

The  shape  of  the  heart  is  altered  in  hypertrophy;  with  great  enkrge- 
ment  of  the  ventricles,  the  apex  is  broadened,  and  the  conical  shape  is  lost. 
In  the  enormous  enlargement  of  aortic  insufficiency  this  rotundity  of  the 
apex  JB  very  marked.  When  the  right  ventricle  is  chiefly  affected  it  occu- 
pies the  largest  share  of  the  apex.  In  mitral  stenosis  the  contrast  is  very 
striking  between  the  large,  broad  right  ventricle,  reaching  to  the  apex,  and 
the  small  left  chamber. 

The  hypertrophied  muscle  has  a  deep  red  color,  is  iirm,  and  is  cut  with 
increasing  resistance.  The  right  ventricle,  as  Rokitaneky  noted,  may  have 
a  peculiar  hard,  leathery  consistence.  In  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle  the  papillary  muscles  and  the  columnte  eamee  may  be  enlarged, 
but  the  former  are  often  ranch  flattened  in  dilated  hypertrophy.  The 
muscular  trabecula  are  more  developed,  as  a  rule,  in  the  right  ventricle 
than  in  the  left. 

The  increase  in  size  of  the  heart  is  probably  due  to  a  definite  numerical 
increase,  resulting  from  development  of  new  fibres. 

Bjnnptoins. — Hypertrophy  is  a  conservative  process,  secondary  to 
some  valvular  or  arterial  lesion,  and  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by 
symptoms.  So  admirable  is  the  adjusting  power  of  tie  heari;  that,  for 
example,  an  advancing  stenosis  of  aortic  or  mitral  orifice  may  for  years  be 
perfectly  equalized  by  a  progressive  hypertrophy,  and  the  subject  of  the 
affection  be  happily  unconscious  of  the  existence  of  heart  trouble.  Hyper- 
trophy is  in  almost  all  cases  an  unmixed  good;  the  symptoms  which  arise 
are  usually  to  be  attributed  to  its  failure,  or,  as  we  say,  to  disturbance  of 
compensation. 

Among  the  most  common  symptoms  are  unpleasant  feelings  about  the 
heart — a  sense  of  fulness  and  discomfort,  rarely  amounting  to  pain.  This 
may  he  very  noticeable  when  the  patient  is  recumbent  on  the  left  side. 
Actual  pain  is  rare,  except  in  the  irritable  heart  from  tobacco  or  in  neur- 
asthenics. Palpitation  may  not  occur,  nor  do  patients  always  have  sensa- 
tions from  the  violent  shocks  of  a  greatly  hypertrophied  organ.  There 
are  instances  in  which  very  uneasy  feelings  arise  from  a  moderately  exag- 
gerated pulsation.  The  general  condition  has  much  to  do  with  this.  In 
health  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  heart's  pulsations,  but  one  of  the  first 
indications  of  exhaustion  from  excesses  or  oversttidy  is  the  consciousness 
of  the  heart's  action,  not  necessarily  with  palpitation.  Headaches,  flush- 
ings of  the  face,  noises  in  the  ears,  and  flashes  of  light  may  be  present. 
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Certain  untoward  effects  of  long-continued  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle  must  be  mentioned,  chief  among  which  is  the  production  of 
arterio-scleroEis.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  when  the  hypertrophy  reanlts 
from  increased  peripheral  resistance.  The  heightened  blood-pressure  (ex- 
pressed by  the  word  strain)  in  the  arteries  gradually  induces  an  endarteritis 
and  a  stiS,  inelastic  state  of  those  vessels  most  expoeed  to  it — viz.,  the 
aorta  and  its  primary  divisions.  In  overcoming  the  peripheral  obstruction 
the  hypertrophy  "  ruins  the  arteries  as  a  sequential  result "  (Fothergill). 
Prolonged  muscular  exertion  also  acts  injuriously  in  this  way. 

Another  danger  is  rupture  of  the  blood-vessels,  particularly  those  of  the 
brain.  In  general  arterial  degeneration  associated  with  contracted  IddneyB 
and  hypertrophied  left  heart  apoplexy  is  common.  Indeed,  in  the  majority 
of  cases  of  cerebral  haemorrhage  there  is  sclerosis  of  the  smaller  vesscla, 
often  with  the  development  of  miliary  aneurisms,  and  the  rupture  may  be 
caused  by  the  forcible  action  of  the  heart. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection  may  show  hulging  of  the  pnecordia,  pro- 
ducing in  children  marked  asymmetry  of  the  chest.  It  may  occur  with- 
out pericardial  adhesions,  which  Schroetter  thinks  are  invariably  associated 
with  this  condition.  The  intercostal  spaces  are  widened,  and  the  area  of 
visible  impulse  is  much  increased.  On  palpation  the  impulse  is  forcible 
and  heaving,  and  with  each  systole  the  hand  or  the  ear  applied  over  the 
heart  may  be  visibly  raised.  A  slow,  heaving  impulse  is  one  of  the  beet 
signs  of  simple  hypertrophy.  With  large  dilated  hypertrophy  the  forcible 
impulse  is  often  more  sudden  and  abrupt.  A  second,  weaker  impulse  can 
sometimes  be  felt,  due  perhaps  to  a  rebound  from  the  aortic  valves  (Gowcrs). 
The  beat  may  be  felt  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth  interspace  from  1 
to  3  inches  outside  the  nipple.  This  downward  dislocation  of  the  apex 
is  an  important  sign  in  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  In  moderate 
grades,  such  as  are  seen  in  chronic  Bright's  disease,  the  impulse  may  be  in 
the  sixth  interspace  in  the  nipple  line,  or  a  little  outside  of  it. 

Percussion  reveals  increased  dulness,  which  in  the  parasternal  line  may 
begin  at  the  third  rib  or  in  the  second  interspace,  and  transversely  may 
extend  from  half  an  inch  to  S  inches  beyond  the  nipple  line  and  an 
equal  distance  beyond  the  middle  line  of  the  sternum.  The  dull  area  is 
more  ovoid  than  in  health.  WTien  carefully  delimited  the  colM&al  hyper- 
trophy of  aortic  valve  disease  may  give  an  area  of  dulness  from  7  to  8 
inches  in  transverse  extent.  In  moderate  grades  a  transverse  dulnesa  of  4 
inches  is  not  uncommon. 

On  ausaiUation  the  sounds,  when  the  valves  are  healthy,  may  present 
no  special  changes,  but  the  first  sound  is  often  prolonged  and  dull.  When 
there  is  dilatation  as  well,  it  may  be  very  clear  and  sharp.  Reduplication 
is  common  in  the  hypertrophy  of  renal  disease.  A  peculiar  clink — the 
iinfemeni  mefaUique  of  Bouillaud — may  be  heard  just  to  the  right  of  the 
apex  beat.  The  second  sound  is  clear  and  loud,  sometimes  ringing  in  char- 
acter or  reduplicated.  With  valvular  lesions,  the  sounds,  of  course,  are 
much  altered,  and  are  replaced  or  accompanied  by  murmurs. 

In  simple  hypertrophy  not  dependent  on  valvular  lesions,  the  pulse 
is  usually  regular,  full,  strong,  and  of  high  tension.     It  may  be  increaeed 
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in  rapidity,  but  is  often  normal.  In  eccentric  hypertrophy  the  poise  is  full, 
but  softer,  and  usually  more  rapid.  One  of  the  earliest  signs  of  failure  and 
dilatation  is  irregularity  and  iatermittence  of  the  piUse. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  in  the  adult  very  rarely  follows  valvu- 
lar disease  on  the  right  side,  but  results  from  increased  resistance  in  the 
pulmonary  circulation,  as  in  cirrhosis  of  the  lung  and  emphysema,  or  in 
stenosis  of  the  mitral  orifice.  With  perfect  compensation,  which  fully 
maintains  the  equilibrium  of  the  circulation,  there  are  no  symptoms.  Extra 
exertion,  as  the  ascent  of  stairs  or  running,  may  cause  shortness  of  breath, 
but  in  many  ways  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  is  the  most  enduring 
and  salutary  form  in  the  whole  cycle  of  cardiac  affections.  For  long 
perioda  of  years  the  eSects  of  mitral  stenosis  may  be  counterbalanced,  and 
only  sudden  death  by  accident  or  an  acute  disease  reveal  the  existence  of 
an  unsuspected  lesion.  In  the  hypertrophy  secondary  to  emphysema  or 
cirrhosis  of  the  lungs,  there  may  be  sensations  of  distress  in  the  cardiac 
region,  with  cough  and  shortness  of  breath;  but  as  long  as  the  dilatation 
is  moderate  the  symptoms  are  not  marked.  With  great  dilatation  and 
tricuspid  leakage  come  venous  engorgement,  cedema,  and  pulmonary  trou- 
bles. The  increased  pressure  in  the  lesser  circulation  induces  sclerosis  of 
the  pulmonary  artories  and  the  constant  engorgement  of  the  eapillaries 
leads  ultimately  to  a  deposition  of  pigment  and  increase  in  the  fibrous 
elements  in  the  lung — the  brown  induration.  Extreme  pulmonary  con- 
gestion and  apoplexy  are  more  often  associated  with  dilatation.  Htemop- 
tysis  may  result  from  rupture  of  vessels  during  sudden  exertion.     , 

Physical  Signs. — Bulging  of  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum  and  left 
cartilages  occure.  The  apex  beat  is  forced  to  the  left,  but  is  not  bo  often 
displaced  downward.  The  most  marked  impulse  may  be  in  the  angle  be- 
tween the  ensiform  cartilage  and  the  seventh  rib  or  beneath  the  cartilages 
of  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs.  The  pulsation  is  rather  difluse,  not  punc- 
tate, particularly  if  there  is  much  dilatation.  In  thin-walled  chests  there 
may  be  pulsation  in  the  third  and  fourth  right  interspaces.  The  cardiac 
dulnees  is  increased  transversely  and  toward  the  right;  it  may  extend  an 
inch  or  more  beyond  the  border  of  the  sternum.  On  auscultation  the  first 
sound  at  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum  is  louder  and  fuller  than  normal, 
but  the  differences  are  not  very  marked  unless  there  is  much  dilatation, 
when  the  sound  is  clearer  and  sharper.  Accentuation  and  reduplication 
of  the  second  sound  are  heard  in  the  pulmonary  artery  on  account  of  the 
increased  tension.  The  pulse  at  the  wrist  is  usually  small.  Pulsation 
occurs  in  the  jugulars  when  there  is  tricuspid  incompetence. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  auricles  always  occurs  with  dilatation.  It  is  more 
common  in  the  left  chamber,  which  hypertrophies  in  mitral  stenosis  and 
incompetency,  and  naturally  assists  in  restoring  the  balance  of  the  circu- 
lation. There  are  no  distinctive  physical  signs,  and  we  usually  can  infer 
its  presence  only  by  the  existence  of  mitral  stenosis  and  a  presystolic  mur- 
mur. Increased  dulness  may  be  determined  to  the  left  of  the  sternum,  and 
there  may  be  a  presystolic  wave  in  the  second  left  interspace. 

Hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right  auricle  are  met  with  (associ- 
ated with  ft  similar  condition  in  the  right  ventricle  and  incompetency  of 
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the  tricuspid)  in  emphysema,  cirrhosia  of  the  lung,  chronic  bronchitis,  and 
mitral  diseaee.  In  comparison  with  the  left  auricle  the  greater  develop- 
ment and  hypertrophy  of  the  appendix  and  its  muaculi  pectinati  are  Tery 
Btriking.  The  latter  may  be  distributed  over  the  anterior  wall  of  the  sinua 
to  a  greater  extent  than  in  health.  There  are  increased  dulness  in  the 
third  and  fourth  interspaces,  pulsation  sometimes  presystolic  in  rhythm, 
signs  of  venous  engorgement,  jugular  pulsation,  and  other  evidences  of 
dilatation  of  the  right  heart. 

Diagnosis. — Among  conditions  to  be  distinguished  are: 

(1)  Neurotic  palpitation,  from  whatever  cause,  even  when  very  forcible, 
has  not  the  heaving  impulse  of  genuine  hypertrophy.  Enlargement  of  the 
organ  may,  however,  follow  prolonged  overaction,  as  in  the  smoker's  heart, 
the  irritable  heart  of  neurasthenics,  and  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  but  it  is 
uaually  alight. 

(2)  The  increased  area  of  dulness  may  be  due  to  a  variety  of  causes, 
some  of  which  may  closely  simulate  hypertrophy,  such  as  pericardial  effu- 
sion, aneurism,  mediastinal  growths,  or  displacement  of  the  heart  from 
pressure,  or  the  existence  of  malformation  of  the  chest.  With  the  exer- 
cise of  ordinary  care,  however,  the  diagnosis  can  usually  be  made.  There 
are  two  opposite  conditions  which  frequently  give  trouble.  With  the  left 
lung  contracted  from  pleurisy,  phthisis,  or  cirrhosis,  a  large  surface  of  the 
heart  is  exposed;  the  pulsation  may  be  extensive  and  forcible,  and  may  at 
first  sight  suggest  hypertrophy.  In  this  condition  there  is  dislocation 
upward  and  to  the  left.  The  existence  of  pulmonary  or  pleuritic  disease 
and  the  fixation  of  the  lung  on  deep  inspiration  will  sufhce  to  prevent 
mistakes.  A  less  extensive  exposure  of  the  heart  may  occur  without  any 
disease  in  very  narrow-chested  persons  with  ill-developed  lungs;  here, 
though  the  area  of  dulness  may  be  much  increased,  the  normal  position 
of  the  apex,  the  absence  of  forcible,  heaving  impulse,  and  of  any  ohvioua 
cause  of  hypertrophy  will  afford  satisfactory  criteria  for  a  diagnosis.  The 
reverse  condition  exists  in  some  cases  in  which  emphysema  masks  moderate 
cardiac  hypertrophy.  The  area  of  dulness  may  be  normal,  or  even  dimin- 
ished, and  the  pulse  and  character  of  the  sounds  will  help  in  the  diagnosis; 
but  a  decision  is  sometimes  difficult. 

Prognosis. — The  course  of  any  case  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  may  be 
divided  into  three  stages: 

(a)  The  period  of  development,  which  varies  with  the  nature  of  the 
primary  lesion.  For  example,  in  rupture  of  an  aortic  valve,  during  a  sud- 
den exertion,  it  may  require  months  before  the  hypertrophy  becomes  fully 
developed;  or,  indeed,  it  may  never  do  so,  and  death  may  follow  from  an 
uncompensated  dilatation.  On  the  other  hand,  in  sclerotic  affections  of  the 
valves,  with  stenosis  or  incompetency,  the  hypertrophy  develops  step  by 
step  with  the  lesion,  and  may  continue  to  counterbalance  the  progressive 
and  increasing  impairment  of  the  valve. 

(b)  The  period  of  full  compensation — the  latent  stage — during  which 
the  heart's  vigor  meets  the  requirements  of  the  circiilation.  This  period 
may  last  an  indefinite  time,  and  a  patient  may  never  be  made  aware  by 
any  symftoms  that  he  has  a  valvular  lesion. 
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(c)  The  period  of  broken  compensation,  which  may  come  on  suddenly 
during  very  severe  exertion.  Death  may  result  from  acute  dilatation;  but 
more  commonly  it  takes  place  slowly  and  results  from  degeneration  and 
weakening  of  the  heart-muscle. 

The  breaking  or  rupture  of  cardiac  compensation  may  be  induced  by 
many  causes,  among  which  the  most  important  are:  (1)  Failure  of  the 
general  nutrition.  In  many  instances  of  heart-disease,  exposure,  poor  food, 
and  alcohol  combine  to  bring  about  disturbance  of  a  well-balanced  heart 
lesion.  Acute  illnesses,  particularly  the  fevers,  may  induce  general  debility 
and  with  it  weakening  of  the  heart-muscle.  (3)  Disturbance -of  the  local 
nutrition  of  the  heart,  owing  to  gradual  sclerosis  of  the  coronary  arteries, 
is  a  common  cause.  (3)  Very  severe  muscular  exertion,  which  may  disturb 
a  compensation,  perfect  for  years,  and  induce  death  in  a  few  days  (Traube). 
(4)  Mental  emotions.  Severe  grief  or  fright  may  bring  on  failure  of  com- 
pensation. 

The  prognosis  is  largely,  as  already  stated,  a  matter  of  maintained  com- 
pensation. Once  established,  the  hypertrophy  rarely,  if  ever,  disappear^ 
inasmuch  as  the  cause  usually  persists.  Occasionally,  perhaps,  the  hyper- 
trophy associated  with  neurotic  palpitation  from  tobacco,  or  other  c 
or  the  hypertrophy  following  muscular  overexertion,  may  disappear. 

Dilatation  op  the  Heabt. 

Two  varieties  are  recognized,  dilatation  with  thickening  and  dilatation 
with  thinning.  The  former  is  the  more  common,  and  corresponds  to  the 
dilated  or  eccentric  hypertrophy, 

SUology. — Two  important  causes  combine  to  produce  dilatation — 
increased  pressure  within  the  cavities  and  impaired  resistance,  due  to  weak- 
ening of  the  muscular  wall — which  may  act  singly,  but  are  often  combined. 
A  weakened  wall  may  yield  to  a  normal  distending  force,  or  a  normal  wall 
may  yield  under  a  heightened  blood-pressure. 

(1)  Heightened  endocardiac  pressure  results  either  from  an  increased 
quantity  of  blood  to  be  moved  or  an  obstacle  to  he  overcome,  and  is  the 
more  frequent  cause.  It  does  not  necessarily  bring  about  dilatation;  simple 
hypertrophy  may  follow,  as  in  the  early  period  of  aortic  stenosis,  and  in  iha 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  in  Bright's  disease. 

A  majority  of  the  important  causes  of  increased  endocardiac  pressure 
have  already  been  discussed  under  hypertrophy.  One  or  two  may  be  con- 
sidered more  in  detail. 

The  size  of  the  cardiac  chambers  varies  in  health.  With  slow  action 
of  the  heart  the  dilatation  is  complete  and  fuller  than  it  is  with  rapid 
action.  Physiologically,  the  limita  of  dilatation  are  reached  when  the 
chamber  does  not  empty  itself  during  the  aystote.  This  may  occur  as  an 
acute,  transient  condition  iu  severe  exeri;ion — during,  for  example,  the 
ascent  of  a  mountain.  There  may  be  great  dilatation  of  the  right  heart, 
SB  shown  by  the  increased  epigastric  pulsation,  and  even  increase  in  the 
cardiac  dulness.  The  safety-valve  action  of  the  tricuspid  valves  may  here 
come  into  play,  relieving  the  lungs  by  permitting  regurgitation  into  tit* 
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auricle.  With  rest  the  condition  is  removed,  but  if  it  haa  been  extreme, 
the  heart  may  Buffer  a  strain  from  which  it  may  recover  slowly,  or,  iadeed, 
the  individual  may  never  be  able  again  to  undertake  severe  exertion.  In 
the  process  of  training,  the  getting  wind,  as  it  is  called,  is  lai^ely  a  gradual 
increaBe  in  the  capability  of  the  heart,  particulariy  of  the  right  chambers. 
A  degree  of  exertion  can  be  safely  maintained  in  full  training  which  would 
be  quite  impossible  under  other  circumstances,  because,  by  a  gradual  process 
of  what  we  may  call  physical  education,  the  heart:  has  strengthened  its 
reserve  force — widened  enormously  its  limits  of  physiological  work.  En- 
durance in  prolonged  contests  is  measured  by  the  capabilities  of  the  heart, 
and  its  eesence  consists  in  being  able  to  meet  the  continuous  tendency  to 
overstep  the  limits  of  dilatation. 

We  have  no  positive  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  changes  in  the 
heart  which  occur  in  this  process,  but  it  must  be  in  the  direction  of  in- 
creased muscular  and  nervous  energy.  The  large  heart  of  athletes  may  be 
due  to  the  prolonged  use  of  their  muscles,  but  no  roan  becomes  a  great 
runner  or  oarsman  who  has  not  naturally  a  capable  if  not  a  large  heart. 
Master  McGrath,  the  celebrated  greyhound,  and  Eclipse,  the  race-horae, 
both  famous  for  endurance  rather  than  speed,  had  very  large  hearts. 

Excessive  dilatation  during  severe  muscular  effort  results  in  heart- 
strain.  A  man,  perhaps  in  poor  condition,  calls  upon  his  heart  for  extra 
work  during  the  ascent  of  a  high  mountain,  and  is  at  once  seized  with 
pain  about  the  heart  and  a  sense  of  distress  in  the  epigastrium.  He 
breathes  rapidly  for  some  time,  is  "  puffed,"  as  we  say,  but  the  symptoms 
pass  off  after  a  night's  quiet.  An  attempt  to  repeat  the  exercise  is  followed 
by  another  attack,  or,  indeed,  an  attack  of  cardiac  dyspncea  may  come  on 
while  he  is  at  rest.  For  months  such  a  man  may  be  uoEtted  for  severe  exer- 
tion, or  he  may  be  permanently  incapacitated.  In  some  way  he  has  over- 
strained his  heart  and  become  "  broken -winded."  Exactly  what  haa  taken 
place  in  these  hearts  we  cannot  say,  but  their  reserve  force  is  lost,  and  with 
it  the  power  of  meeting  the  demands  exacted  in  maintaining  the  circula- 
tion during  severe  exertion.  The  "  heart-shock  "  of  Latham  includes  cases 
of  this  nature— sudden  cardiac  breakdown  during  exertion,  not  due  to  rup- 
ture of  a  valve.  It  seems  probable  that  sudden  death  in  men  during  long- 
continued  efforts,  as  in  a  race,  is  sometimes  due  to  overdistention  and  paraly- 
sis of  the  heart. 

Examples  of  dilatation  occur  in  all  forma  of  valve  lesions.  In  aortic 
incompetency  blood  enters  the  left  ventricle  during  diastole  from  the  un- 
guarded aorta  and  from  the  left  auricle,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  at  the 
termination  of  diastole  subjects  the  walls  to  an  extreme  degree  of  pressure, 
under  which  they  inevitably  yield.  In  time  they  augment  in  thickness, 
and  present  the  typical  eccentric  hypertrophy  of  this  condition. 

In  mitral  insufficienpy  blood  which  should  have  been  driven  into  the 
aorta  is  forced  into  and  dilates  the  auricle  froni  which  it  came,  and  then 
in  the  diastole  of  the  ventricle  a  large  amount  is  returned  from  the  auri- 
cle, and  with  increased  force.  In  mitral  stenosis  the  left  auricle  is  the 
seat  of  greatly  increased  tension  during  diastole,  and  dilates  as  well  ae 
hypertrophies;  the  distention,  too,  may  be  enormous.     Dilatation  of  the 
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right  ventricle  is  produced  by  a  number  of  conditions,  which  were  con- 
sidered under  hypertropby.  All  circumstances,  such  as  mitral  stenosis, 
emphysema,  etc.,  w!ii<;h  permanently  increase  the  tension  of  the  blood  in 
the  pulmonary  vessels,  cause  its  dilatation. 

(2)  Impaired  nutrition  of  the  heart-walls  may  lead  to  a  diminution  of 
the  resisting  power  so  that  dilatation  readily  occurs. 

The  loss  of  tone  due  to  parenchymatous  degeneration  or  myocarditis 
in  fevers  may  lead  to  a  fatal  condition  of  acute  dilatation.  It  is  a  recog- 
nized cause  of  death  in  scarlatinal  dropsy  (Goodhart),  and  may  occur  in 
rheumatic  fever,  typhus,  typhoid,  erysipelas,  etc.  The  changes  in  the 
heart-muscle  which  accompany  acute  endocarditis  or  pericarditis  may  lead 
to  dilatation,  especially  in  the  latter  disease.  In  aniemia,  leukiemia,  and 
chlorosis  the  dilatation  may  be  considerable.  In  sclerosis  of  the  walls,  the 
yielding  is  always  where  this  process  is  most  advanced,  as  at  the  left  apex. 
Under  any  of  these  circumstances  the  walls  may  yield  with  normal  blood- 
pressure. 

Pericardial  adhesiooB  are  a  cause  of  dilatation,  and  we  generally  find 
in  cases  with  extensive  and  firm  union  considerable  hypertrophy  and  dila- 
tation. There  is  usually  here  some  impairment  as  well  of  the  superficial 
layers  of  muscle. 

Uorbid  Anatomy. — The  condition  usually  exists  with  hypertrophy 
in  two  or  more  chambers.  It  is  more  common  on  the  right  than  on  the 
left  side.  The  most  extreme  dilatation  is  in  cases  of  aortic  incompetency, 
in  which  all  the  cavities  may  be  enormously  distended.  In  mitral  stenosis 
the  left  auricle  is  often  trebled  in  capacity,  and  the  right  chambers  also  are 
very  capacious.  The  auricles  may  contain  from  18  to  30  ounces  of  blood. 
In  chronic  lesions  of  the  lungs  the  right  chambers  are  chiefly  inrolved. 
In  great  distention  of  one  ventricle  the  septum  may  bulge  toward  the  other 
side.  The  anriculo-ventricular  rings  are  often  dilated,  and  there  may  be 
an  increase  in  the  circumference  of  1^  or  even  2  inches.  Thus,  the  tricus- 
pid orifice,  the  circumference  of  which  is  about  4^  inches,  may  freely  admit 
a  graduated  heart-cone  of  above  6  inches;  and  the  mitral  orifice,  which 
normally  is  about  3^  inches,  may  admit  the  cone  to  5J  inches  or  even 
more.  Great  dilatation  is  always  accompanied  by  relative  incompetency 
of  the  valves,  eo  that  free  regurgitation  into  the  auricles  is  permitted. 
The  orifices  of  the  vene  cavse  and  of  the  pulmonary  veins  may  be  greatly 
dilated. 

The  endocardium  is  often  opaque,  particularly  that  of  the  auricles. 
The  muscle  substance  varies  according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  de- 
generations. The  microscope  may  show  marked  fatty  or  parenchymatous 
change,  but  in  some  instances  no  special  alteration  may  be  noticeable. 
There  is  much  truth  in  Niemeyer's  assertion  "  that  it  is  not  possible  by 
means  of  the  microscope  to  recognize  all  the  alterations  of  the  muscular 
fibrillie  which  diminish  the  functional  power  of  the  heart."  Of  the  changes 
in  the  ganglia  of  the  heart  we  know  very  little.  As  centres  of  control 
they  probably  have  more  to  do  with  cardiac  atony  and  breakdown  than  we 
generally  admit.  Degeneration  of  them  has  been  noted  by  Putjakin,  Ott, 
and  others. 
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SymptomB  and  niysioal  Signs. — Dilatation  causes  weakness  of 
the  cardiac  walls,  dtminiEhes  the  vigor  of  their  contractions,  and  is  there- 
fore the  reverse  of  hypertrophy.  So  long  as  compensation  is  maintained 
the  enlargement  of  a  cavity  may  he  considerable.  The  limit  is  reached 
when  the  hypertrophied  walls  in  the  systole  can  no  longer  expol  all  the 
contents,  part  of  which  remain,  so  that  at  each  diastole  the  chamber  is 
abnormally  full.  Thus,  in  aortic  incompetency  blood  enters  the  left  ven- 
tricle from  the  aorta  as  well  ae  the  auricle;  dilatation  eneues,  and  also 
hypertrophy  as  a  direct  effect  of  the  increased  pressure  and  increased 
amount  of  blood  to  be  moved.  But  if  from  any  cause  the  hypertrophy 
weakens  and  the  ventricle  during  systole  fails  to  empty  itself  completely, 
a  still  larger  amount  is  in  it  at  the  end  of  each  diastole,  and  the  dilatation 
becomes  greater.  The  amount  remaining  after  systole  prevents  the  blood 
from  entering  freely  from  the  auricle.  Incompetency  of  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  valves  follows,  with  dilatation  of  the  auricle  and  impeded 
blood-flow  in  the  pulmonary  veins.  Dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the 
right  heart  may  compensate  for  a  time,  but  when  this  fails  the  venom 
system  becomes  engorged  and  dropsy  may  result.  The  consideration  of 
the  symptoms  of  chronic  valvular  lesions  is  largely  that  of  dilatation  and 
its  eilects.  Acute  dilatation,  such  as  we  see  in  fevers  or  in  sudden  failure 
of  a  hypertrophied  heart,  is  accompanied  by  three  chief  symptoms — weak, 
usually  rapid,  impulse,  dyspnoea,  and  signs  of  obstructed  venous  circula- 
tion.   Cardiac  pain  may  be  present,  but  is  often  absent. 

The  physical  signs  of  dilatation  are  those  of  a  weak  and  enlarged 
organ.  The  impulse  is  diffuse,  often  undulatory,  and  is  felt  over  a  wide 
area,  and  an  apex  beat  or  a  point  of  maximum  intensity  may  not  be  found. 
When  it  does  exist,  it  may  be  visible  and  yet  cannot  be  felt — a  valuable 
observation  made  by  Walshe.  An  extensive  area  of  impulse  with  a  quick, 
weak  maximum  apex  beat  may  be  present.  When  the  right  heart  is  chiefly 
dilated  the  left  may  be  pushed  over  so  as  to  occupy  a  much  less  extensive 
area  in  front  of  the  heart,  and  the  true  apex  beat  cannot  be  felt;  but  the 
chief  impulse  is  just  below,  or  to  the  right  of,  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  and 
there  is  a  wavy  pulsation  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  interspaces  to  the 
left  of  the  sternum.  In  extreme  dilatation  of  the  right  auricle  a  pulsation 
may  sometimes  be  seen  in  the  third  right  interspace  close  to  the  sternum, 
and  with  free  tricuspid  regurgitation  this  may  be  systolic  in  character. 
The  pulsation  frequently  seen  in  the  second  left  interspace  is  never  due  to 
a  dilated  left  auricle  as  was  formerly  thought.  It  is  always  the  throbbing 
conns  arteriosus,  and  the  rhythm  can  be  determined  to  be  systolic  in  time. 
Post  mortem,  it  is  rare  in  the  most  extreme  distention  to  see  the  auricular 
appendix  so  far  forward  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  it  could  beat  against 
the  second  interspace.  The  area  of  dulness  is  increased,  but  an  emphysema- 
tous lung  or  the  fully  distended  organ  in  a  state  of  brown  induration  may 
cover  over  the  heart  and  greatly  limit  the  extent.  The  directions  of  in- 
crease were  considered  in  connection  with  hypertrophy. 

The  first  sound  is  shorter,  sharper,  more  valvular  in  character,  and 
more  like  the  second.  As  the  dilatation  becomes  excessive  it  gets  weaker. 
Bcduplication  is  not  common,  but  occasionally  differences  may  be  heard 
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in  the  Sret  sound  over  the  right  and  left  hearts.  The  sounds  are  frequently 
obscured  by  taurmurs,  which  are  produced  by  incompetency  of  the  valves 
due  to  the  great  dilatation,  or  are  associated  with  the  chronic  valve  dis- 
ease on  which  the  condition  depends.  The  aortic  second  sound  is  replaced 
by  a  murmur  in  aortic  regurgitation.  The  pulmonary  sound  is  accentuated 
in  mitral  regurgitation  and  pulmonary  congestion,  but  with  extreme  dilata- 
tion it  may  be  much  weakened.  The  heart's  action  is  irregular  and  inter- 
mittent, and  the  pulse  is  small,  weak,  and  quick. 

On  auscultation  both  the  Bounds  may  be  free  from  murmur.  There 
ie  the  condition  known  as  embryocardia  or  fostal  heart-rhjthm,  in  which 
the  first  and  second  sounds  are  very  ahke,  and  the  long  pause  is  shortened. 
In  other  instancea  there  is  the  typical  and  characteristic  gallop  rhythm, 
rarely  found  apart  from  conditions  of  dilatation.  With  the  various  valvu- 
lar lesions  the  corresponding  murmurs  may  be  heard.  Murmurs,  however, 
which  have  been  present  may  disappear,  as  in  the  case  of  mitral  stenosis. 
In  other  instances  a  loud  systolic  murmur  may  he  heard  at  the  apex,  and 
when  the  case  first  comes  under  observation  it  may  be  impossible  to  say 
whether  this  is  due  to  organic  mitral  lesion.  The  murmur  may  be  con- 
fined to  the  apex  region,  or  propagated  well  to  the  back.  It  is  extremely 
common  in  the  dilatation  which  follows  the  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventri- 
cle in  arterio- sclerosis.  Under  treatment,  with  the  gradual  disappearance 
of  the  dilatation,  a  murmur  of  this  kind,  even  though  most  intense,  may 
completely  disappear,  showing  that  it  has  been  due  to  a  relative  insufficiency, 
not  to  a  valvular  lesion.  All  varieties  of  arrhythmia  may  occur  in  dilata- 
tion of  the  heart.  The  pulse,  as  a  rule,  is  small,  weak,  quick,  and  often 
irregular. 

Dilation  and  Hypertrophy  dne  to  Overexertion  and  Aleohol.— -There 
is  a  group  of  eases  of  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  dependent  upon  pro- 
longed overexertion,  which  rarely  comes  under  observation  until  compen- 
sation has  failed,  and  which  then  may  be  very  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
the  similar  ebnditions  produced  by  valvular  disease.  The  patienta  are 
able-bodied  men  at  the  middle  period  of  life,  and  complain  first  of  pal- 
pitation or  irregularity  of  the  action  of  the  heart  and  shortness  of  breath; 
subsequently  the  usual  symptoms  of  cardiac  insufficiency  develop.  On  in- 
quiring into  the  history  of  these  patients  none  of  the  usual  etiological 
factors  causing  valve-disease  are  present,  but  they  have  always  been  en- 
gaged in  laborious  occupations  and  have  usually  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
stimulants  freely.  This  is  the  affection  which  has  been  specially  studied 
by  McLean,  Clifford  Allbutt,  Seitz,  and  others,  and  in  its  earlier  condition 
by  Da  Costa,  in  what  he  termed  the  irritable  heart.  It  is  met  with  very 
frequently  in  soldiers.  These  cases  may  return  to  hospital  three  or  four 
times  with  cardiac  insufficiency,  sometimes  with  slight  anasarca,  hremop- 
tysis,  and  signs  of  pulmonary  engorgement.  The  condition  is  by  no  means 
infrequent.  Bollinger  has  called  attention  to  the  common  occurrence  of 
dilatation  and  hypertrophy  in  beer-drinkers,  particularly  in  the  workers 
in  the  German  breweries,  who  drink  20  or  more  litres  in  the  day.  Striim- 
pell,  at  his  Erlangen  clinic,  told  me  that  this  condition  was  very  common 
in  the  draymen  and  workers  in  the  breweries  of  that  town,  very  few  of 
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whom  pass  the  forty-fifth  year  without  indicationB  of  hypertrophy  and' 
dilatation  of  the  heart.  On  post-mortem  examination  the  valves  may  be 
quite  healthy,  the  aorta  smooth,  and  extensive  arterio-scIeTosis  or  renal  dis- 
ease absent.  The  heart  weighs  from  18  to  35  ounces;  the  chambers  are 
dilated.  The  condition  has  been  met  with  also  in  animals,  and  Houghton 
states  that  the  heart  of  the  celebrated  greyhound  Ikfaster  McGrath  weighed 
9.57  ounces,  just  threefold  in  excess  of  the  normal  proportion  of  heart- 
weight  to  body- weight. 

Idiopathie  Dila^tion. — And,  lastly,  there  are  other  cases  in  which  dila- 
tation of  the  heart  occurs  without  discoverable  cause.  In  some  instances 
there  has  been  a  history  of  sudden  exercise  or  of  mental  emotion,  but  in 
other  cases  the  condition  seems  to  have  come  on  spontaneously.  In  some 
it  is  acute  and  the  patient  has  dyspncea,  slight  cyanosis,  cough,  and  great 
cardiac  distress.  Death  may  occur  in  a  few  days,  or  dropsy  may  supervene 
and  the  case  may  become  chronic.  Delafield  has  reported  an  interesting 
series  of  cases  of  this  group. 

Treatment.— The  treatment  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  has  al- 
ready been  considered  under  the  section  on  valvular  lesions.  I  would 
only  here  emphasize  the  fact  that  with  signs  of  dilatation,  as  indicated  by 
gallop  rhythm,  urgent  dyspncea,  and  slight  lividity,  venesection  is  in  many 
cases  the  only  means  by  which  the  life  of  the  patient  may  be  saved,  and 
from  25  to  30  ounces  of  blood  should  be  abstracted  without  delay.  Subse- 
quently stimulants,  such  as  ammonia  and  digitalis,  may  be  administered, 
but  they  are  accessories  only  to  the  bleeding  in  the  critical  condition  of 
acute  dilatation,  which  is  so  frequently  met  with  in  cardiac  leeions. 


IV.    AFFECTIONS   OF  THE   MYOCARDIUM. 

1. LeBlonsdne  to  Disease  oftheOoTonaryArtflTies. — A  knowledge  of  the 
changes  produced  in  the  myocardium  by  disease  of  the  coronary  vessels 
gives  a  key  to  the  understanding  of  many  problems  in  cardiac  pathology. 
The  terminal  branches  of  the  coronary  vessels  are  end-arteries;  that  is,  ttie 
communication  between  neighboring  branches  is  through  capillaries  only, 
F.  H.  Pratt  *  has  lately  shown  that  the  vessels  of  Thebesius,  which  open 
from  the  ventricles  and  auricles  into  a  system  of  fine  branches  and  tiiua 
communicate  with  the  cardiac  capillaries  and  coronary  veins,  may  be  ca- 
pable of  feeding  the  myocardium  sufEciently  to  keep  it  alive  even  when  the 
coronary  arteries  are  occluded.  The  blocking  of  one  of  these  vessels  by  a 
thrombus  or  an  embolus  leads  usually  to  a  condition  which  is  known  as — 

(o)  Ancsmic  necrosis,  or  white  infarct.  When  this  does  not  occur  the 
reason  may  be  sought  in  (1)  the  existence  of  abnormal  anastomoses,  which 
by  their  presence  take  the  coronary  system  out  of  the  group  of  end-arteries; 
or  (2)  the  vicarious  flow  through  the  vessels  of  Thebesius  and  the  coronary 
veins.  The  condition  is  most  commonly  seen  in  the  left  ventricle  and  in  the 
septum,  in  the  territory  of  distribution  of  the  anterior  coronary  artery.    The 
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ftftected  area  has  a  yellowJBh-white  color,  sometimes  a  turbid,  parboiled 
aspect,  at  other  times  a  grayish-red  tint.  It  may  be  somewhat  wedge-shaped, 
more  often  it  is  irregular  in  contour  and  projects  above  the  surface.  Micro- 
scopically the  changes  are  very  characteristic.  The  nuclei  either  disappear 
from  the  muscle  fibres  or  they  undergo  fragmentation.  Leucocytes  wander 
in  from  the  surrounding  tissue,  and  these  may  suffer  disintegration.  At  a 
later  stage  a  new  growth  of  fibrous  tissue  is  found  in  the  periphery  of  the  in- 
farct which  ultimately  may  entirely  replace  the  dead  fibres.  The  fibres  pre- 
sent a  homogeneous,  hyaline  appearance.  In  some  instances  there  is  com- 
plete transformation,  and  even  to  the  naked  eye  a  firm  white  patch  of  hyaline 
degeneration  may  appear  in  the  centre  of  the  area.  Sudden  death  not  in- 
frequently follows  the  blocking  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  coronary  ar- 
tery and  the  production  of  this  anaemic  necrosis.  In  medico-kgal  cases  it 
is  a  point  of  primary  importance  to  remember  that  this  is  one  of  the  common 
causes  of  sudden  death.  This  condition  should  be  carefully  sought  for,  in- 
asmuch as  it  may  be  the  sole  lesion,  except  a  general,  sometimes  slight 
arterio-acleroais.  Rupture  of  the  heart  may  be  associated  with  aniemic 
necrosis, 

(6)  The  second  important  effect  of  coronary-artery  disease  upon  the 
myocardium  is  seen  in  the  production  of  fibrous  myocarditis.  This  may 
result  from  the  gradual  transformation  of  areas  of  antemjc  necrosis.  More 
commonly  it  is  caused  by  the  narrowing  of  a  coronary  branch  in  a  procesa 
of  obliterative  endarteritis.  Where  the  process  is  gradual  evidences  of  gran- 
ulation tissue  are  often  wanting,  and  any  distinction  between  the  necrotic 
muscle  fibres  and  the  new  scar  tissue  is  difficult  to  establisb.  J.  B.  Uac- 
Callum  has  shown  that  the  muscle  fibres  undergo  a  change  the  reverse  of 
that  of  their  normal  development  and  lose  their  fibril  bundles  preliminary 
to  their  complete  replacement  by  connective  tiseue.  The  sclerosis  is  most 
frequently  seen  at  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle  and  in  the  septum,  but  it 
may  occur  in  any  portion.  In  the  septum  and  walls  there  are  often  streaks 
and  patches  which  are  only  seen  in  carefully  made  systematic  sections. 
Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  commonly  associated  with  this  degeneration. 
It  ia  the  invariable  precursor  of  aneurism  of  the  heart. 

Complete  obliteration  of  one  coronary  artery,  if  produced  suddenly,  ia 
usually  fatal.  When  induced  slowly,  either  by  arterio-sclerosia  at  the  ori- 
fice of  the  artery  at  the  root  of  the  aorta  or  by  an  obliterating  endarteritis 
in  the  course  of  the  vessel,  the  circulation  may  be  carried  on  through  the 
other  vessel.  Sudden  death  is  not  uncommon,  owing  to  thrombosis  of  a 
vessel  which  has  become  narrowed  by  sclerosis.  In  the  most  extreme  grade 
one  coronary  artery  may  be  entirely  blocked,  with  the  production  of  ex- 
tensive fibroid  disease,  and  a  main  branch  of  the  other  altio  may  be  occluded. 
A  large,  powerfully  built  imbecile,  aged  thirty-five,  at  the  Elwyn  Institu- 
tion, Pennsylvania,  who  had  for  years  enjoyed  doing  the  heavy  work  about 
the  place,  died  suddenly,  without  any  preliminary  symptoms.  The  heart, 
which  is  in  my  collection,  weighed  over  20  ounces;  the  anterior  coronary 
artery  was  practically  occluded  by  obliterating  endarteritis,  and  of  the 
posterior  artery  one  main  branch  was  blocked. 

(c)  Septic  Infarcts. — In  pyemia  the  smaller  branches  of  the  coronary 
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arteries  may  be  blocked  with  emboli  which  give  rise  to  infectious  or  septic 
infarcts  in  the  myocardium  in  the  form  of  abscesses,  varying  in  size  from 
a  pea  to  a  pin's  head.  These  may  not  cause  any  disturbance,  but  when 
large  they  may  perforate  into  the  ventricle  or  into  the  pericardium,  form- 
ing what  has  been  called  acute  ulcer  of  the  heart. 

&.  Acnte  Interstitial  Myooarditis.— In  some  infectious  diseases  and  in 
acute  pericarditis  the  intermuscular  connective  tissue  may  be  swollen  and 
infiltrated  with  small  round  cells  and  leucocytes,  the  blood-vessels  dilated, 
and  the  muscle  fibres  the  seat  of  granular,  fatty,  and  hyaline  degeneration. 
Occasionally,  in  pyemia  the  infiltration  with  pus-cells  has  been  diffuse  and 
confined  chiefly  to  the  interstitial  tissue.  Councilman  has  described  this 
condition  of  the  heart  wall  in  gonorrhcea,  and  succeeded  in  demonstrating 
the  gonococcus  in  the  diseased  areas.  The  commonest  examples  are  found 
in  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  and  acute  endocarditis,  as  shown  by  the  studies 
of  Romberg.  The  foci  may  be  the  starting-points  of  patches  of  fibrous 
myocarditis. 

3.  Fragmentation  and  Segmentation. — This  condition  was  described  by 
Benaut  and  Landouzy  in  1877,  and  has  been  carefully  studied  by  different 
pathologists.*  Two  forms  are  met  with:  1.  Segmentation.  The  muscle 
fibres  have  separated  at  the  cement  line,  2.  Fragmentation.  The  fracture 
has  been  across  the  fibre  itself,  and  perhaps  at  the  level  of  the  nucleus. 
Longitudinal  division  is  unusual.  Although  the  condition  doubtless  arises 
in  some  instances  during  the  death  agony,  as  in  cases  of  sudden  death  by 
violence,  in  others  it  would  seem  to  have  clinical  and  pathological  signifi- 
cance. It  is  found  associated  with  other  lesions,  fibrous  myocarditis,  infarc- 
tion, and  fatty  degeneration.  J.  B.  MacCallum  distinguishes  a  simple  from 
a  degenerative  fragmentation.  The  first  takes  place  in  the  normal  fibre, 
which,  however,  shows  irregular  extensions  and  contractions.  The  second 
succeeds  degeneration  in  the  fibre.  Hearts  the  seat  of  marked  fragmenta- 
tion are  lax,  easily  torn,  the  muscle  fibres  widely  separated,  and  often  pale 
and  cloudy. 

i.  Parenoliymatoiis  Degeneration.— This  is  usually  met  with  in  fevers, 
or  in  connection  with  endocarditis  or  pericarditis,  and  in  infections  and  in- 
toxications generally.  It  is  characterized  by  a  pale,  turbid  state  of  the  car- 
diac muscle,  which  is  general,  not  localized.  Turbidity  and  softness  arc  the 
special  features.  It  is  the  softened  heart  of  Laennec  and  Louis.  Stokes 
speaks  of  an  instance  in  which  "  so  great  was  the  softening  of  the  organ 
that  when  the  heart  was  grasped  by  the  great  vessels  and  held  with  the  apei 
pointing  upward,  it  fell  down  over  the  hand,  covering  it  like  a  cap  of  a 
large  mushroom." 

Histologically,  there  is  a  degeneration  of  the  muscle  fibres,  which  are 
infiltrated  to  a  various  extent  with  granules  which  resist  the  action  of  ether, 
but  are  dissolved  in  acetic  acid.  Sometimes  this  granular  change  in  the 
fibres  is  extreme,  and  no  trace  of  the  striie  can  be  detected.  It  is  probably 
the  effect  of  a  toxic  agent,  and  is  seen  in  its  most  exquisite  form  in  the 
lumbar  muscles  in  cases  of  toxic  ha;moglobinuria  in  the-horse.     It  is  met 

*  Hektoen,  American  Journal  ot  the  Medical  Soiencw,  1897. 
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with  in  cases  of  typhoid,  typhus,  Bmall-pox,  and  other  infectious  dlseaseB, 
particularly  when  the  course  is  protracted.  There  is  no  definite  relation 
between  it  and  the  high  temperature. 

5.  Ffttty  Heart. — Under  this  term  are  embraced  fatty  degeneration  and 
fatty  overgrowth. 

(a)  Falty  degeneration  is  a  very  common  condition,  and  mild  grades  are 
met  with  in  many  diseases.  It  is  found  in  the  failing  nutrition  of  old  age, 
of  wasting  diseases,  and  of  cachectic  states;  in  prolonged  infectious  fevers, 
in  which  it  may  follow  or  accompany  the  parenchymatous  change;  associ- 
ated with  acute  and  chronic  ansemias.  Certain  poiBons,  such  as  phosphorus, 
produce  an  intense  fatty  degeneration.  Local  causes;  Pericarditis  is  usu- 
ally associated  with  fatty  or  parenchymatous  changes  in  the  superficial , 
layers  of  the  myocardium.  Disease  of  the  coronary  arteries  is  a  much 
more  common  cauae  of  fibroid  degeneration  than  of  fatty  heart.  Lastly,  in 
the  hypertrophied  ventricular  wall  in  chronic  heart-disease  fatty  change  is 
by  no  means  infrequent.  This  degeneration  may  be  limited  to  the  heart  or 
it  may  be  more  or  less  general  in  the  solid  yiscera,  The  diaphragm  may 
also  be  involved,  even  when  the  other  muscles  show  no  special  changes. 
There  appears  to  be  a  special  proneneas  to  fatty  degeneration  in  the  heart- 
muscle,  which  may  perhaps  be  connected  with  its  incessant  activity.  So 
great  is  its  need  of  an  abundant  oxygen  supply  that  it  feels  at  once  any  de- 
ficiency, and  is  in  consequence  the  first  muscle  to  show  nutritional  changes. 

Anatomically  the  condition  may  be  local  or  general.  The  left  ventricle 
is  most  frequently  affected.  If  the  process  is  advanced  and  general,  the 
heart  looks  large  and  is  flabby  and  relaxed.  It  has  a  light  yellowish-brown 
tint,  or,  as  it  is  called,  a  faded-leaf  color.  Its  consistence  is  reduced  and 
the  substance  tears  easily.  In  the  left  ventricle  the  papiliaiy  columns  and 
the  muscle  beneath  the  endocardium  show  a  streaked  or  patchy  appearance. 
Microscopically,  the  fibres  are  seen  to  be  occupied  by  minute  globules  dis- 
tributed in  rows  along  the  line  of  the  primitive  fibres  (Welch).  In  ad- 
vanced grades  the  fibres  seem  completely  occupied  by  the  minute  globules. 

(6)  Fatty  Ov&rgrowth. — This  is  usually  a  simple  excess  of  the  normal 
subpericardial  fat,  to  which  the  term  cor  adiposum  was  given  by  the  older 
writers.  In  pronounced  instances  the  tat  infiltrates  between  the  muscular 
substance  and,  separating  the  strands,  may  reach  even  to  the  endocardium. 
In  corpulent  persons  there  is  always  much  pericardial  fat.  It  forms  part 
of  the  general  obesity,  and  occasionally  leads  to  dangerous  or  even  fatal 
impairment  of  the  contractile  power  of  the  heart.  Of  123  cases  analyzed 
by  Forchheimer  there  were  88  males  and  34  females.  Over  80  per  cent 
occurred  between  the  fortieth  and  seventieth  years. 

The  entire  heart  may  be  enveloped  in  a  thick  sheeting  of  fat  through 
which  not  a  trace  of  muscle  substance  can  be  seen.  On  section,  the  fat 
infiltrates  the  muscle,  separating  the  fibres,  and  in  extreme  cases — particu- 
larly in  the  right  ventricle — reaches  the  endocardium.  In  some  places  there 
may  be  even  complete  substitution  of  fat  for  the  muscle  substance.  In 
rare  instances  the  fat  may  be  in  the  papillary  muscles.  The  heart  is  usually 
much  relaxed  and  the  chambers  are  dilated.  Microscopically  the  muscle 
fibres  may  show,  in  addition  to  the  atrophy,  marked  fatty  degeneration. 
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6.  Otber  DegeneratioiiB  of  the  Hyocardlimi.  (a)  Brown  Atrophy. — 
This  is  a  common  change  in  the  heart-muacle,  particularly  in  chronic  val- 
Tiilar  lesions  and  in  the  senile  heart.  When  advanced,  the  color  of  the 
muscles  is  a  dark  red-brown,  and  the  consistence  ie  usually  increased.  Tlie 
fibres  present  an  accumulation  of  yellow-brown  pigment  chiefly  about  the 
nuclei.  The  cement,  substance  is  often  unusually  distinct,  but  seems  more 
fragile  than  in  healthy  muscle. 

(b)  Amyloid  degeneration  of  the  heart  is  occasionally  seen.  It  occurs 
in  the  intermuscular  connective  tissue  and  in  the  blood-vessels,  not  In  the 
fibres. 

(c)  The  hyaline  transformation  of  Zenker  is  sometimes  met  with  in  pro- 
longed fevers.  The  affected  fibres  are  swollen,  homogeneous,  translucent, 
and  the  strise  are  very  faint  or  entirely  absent. 

(d)  Calcareous  degeneration  may  occur  in  the  myocardium,  and  the 
muscle  fibres  may  be  infiltrated  and  yet  retain  their  appearance  as  figured 
and  described  by  Coats  in  his  Text-book  of  Pathology, 

Symptoms  of  Myocardial  Disease. — These  are  notoriously  un- 
certain. A  man  with  advanced  fibroid  myocarditis  may  drop  dead  sud- 
denly, while  doing  heavy  work,  without  having  complained  of  cardiac  dis- 
tress. On  the  other  hand,  a  patient  may  present  enfeebled,  irregular  action 
and  signs  of  dilatation;  he  may  have  shortnees  of  breath,  oedema,  and  the 
general  symptoms  believed  to  be  characteristic  of  cases  of  fibroid  and  fatty 
heart,  and  the  post  mortem  show  little  or  no  change  in  the  myocardium. 

Cardio-scleroBia  or  fibroid  heart  is  in  some  cases  characterized  by  a 
feeble,  irregular,  slow  pulse,  with  dyspnoea  on  exertion  and  occasional  at- 
tacks of  angina.  Irregularity  is  present  in  many,  but  not  in  all  cases. 
The  pulse  may  be  very  slow,  even  30  or  40  per  minute.  Ultimately  the 
cases  come  under  observation  with  the  symptoms  of  cardiac  insufficiency. 
The  arrhythmia,  which  may  have  been  present,  becomes  aggravated  and, 
according  to  Riegel,  may  not  only  precede,  but  also  persist  after  the  car- 
diac insufficiency  has  passed  away. 

Fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  presents  the  same  difficulties.  Extreme 
fatty  changes,  as  in  pernicious  antemia,  may  be  consistent  with  a  full,  regular 
pulse  and  a  regularly  acting  heart.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  fat  does  not 
appear  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  function  of  the  organ.  The  truth 
is,  it  may  exist  in  an  extreme  grade  without  producing  symptoms,  so  long  as 
great  dilatation  of  the  chambers  does  not  occur.  The  cardiac  irregularity, 
the  dyspnrea,  palpitation,  and  small  pulse  are  in  reality  not  symptoms  of 
the  fatty  degeneration,  but  of  dilatation  which  has  supervened.  The  fatty 
arcvs  senilis  is  of  no  moment  in  the  diagnosis  of  fatty  heart.  The  heart- 
sounds  may  be  weak  and  the  action  irregiilar.  When  dilatation  occurs, 
there  is  often  the  gallop  rhythm,  shortening  of  the  long  pause,  and  a  sys- 
tolic murmur  at  the  apex.  Shortness  of  breath  on  exertion  is  an  early 
feature  in  many  cases,  and  anginal  attacks  may  occur.  There  ia  some- 
times a  tendency  to  syncope,  and  in  both  fibroid  and  fatty  heart  there  are 
attacks  in  which  the  patient  feels  cold  and  depressed  and  the  pulse  sinks 
to  40  or  30,  or  even,  as  in  one  case  which  I  saw,  to  26.  The  patient  may 
wake  from  sleep  in  the  eariy  morning  with  an  attack  of  severe  cardiac 
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asthma.  Theee  "  spells  "  may  be  associated  with  nausea  and  may  alter- 
nate with  otheiB  in  which  there  are  anginal  symptoms.  These  are  the 
cases,  too,  in  which  for  weeks  there  may  be  mental  symptoms.  The  pa- 
tient has  delrisions  and  may  even  become  maniacal.  Toward  the  close, 
the  type  of  breathing  known  as  Cheyne-Stokes  may  occur.  It  was  described 
in  the  following  terms  by  John  Gheyne,  speaking  of  a  case  of  fatty  heart 
(Dublin  Hospital  Beports,  vol.  ii,  p.  221,  181B):  "For  several  days  his 
breathing  was  irregular;  it  would  entirely  cease  for  a  quarter  of  a  minute, 
then  it  would  become  perceptible,  though  very  low,  then  by  degrees  it  be- 
came heaving  and  quick,  and  then  it  would  gradually  cease  again:  this 
revolution  in  the  state  of  his  breathing  lasted  about  a  minute,  during  which 
there  were  about  thirty  acts  of  respiration."  It  is  seen  much  more  fre- 
quently in  arterio-sclerosis  and  ursemic  states  than  in  fatty  heart. 

Fatty  overgrowth  of  the  heart  is  a  condition  certain  to  exist  in  very 
obese  persons.  It  produces  no  symptoms  until  the  muscular  fibre  is  so 
weakened  that  dilatation  occurs.  These  patients  may  for  years  present  a 
feeble  but  regular  pulse;  the  heart-sounds  are  weak  and  mufBed,  and  a 
mnnnur  may  be  heard  at  the  apex.  Attacks  of  cardiac  asthma  are  not 
uncommon,  and  the  patient  may  suffer  from  bronchitia.  Dizziness  and 
pseudo-apoplectic  seizures  may  occur.  Sudden  death  may  result  from  syn- 
cope or  from  rupture  of  the  heart.  The  physical  examination  is  often  diffi- 
cult because  of  thr:  great  increase  in  the  fat,  and  it  may  be  impossible  to 
define  the  area  of  duluess. 

For  clinical  purposes  we  may  group  the  cases  of  myocardial  disease  as 
follows: 

(1)  Those  in  which  sudden  death  occurs  with  or  without  previous  indi- 
cations of  heart-trouble.  Sclerosis  of  the  coronary  arteries  exists — in  some 
instances  with  recent  thrombus  and  white  infarcts;  in  others,  extensive 
fibroid  disease;  in  others  again,  fatty  degeneration.  Many  patients  never 
complain  of  cardiac  distress,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Chalmers,  the  celebrated 
Scottish  divine,  enjoy  unusual  vigor  of  mind  and  body. 

(2)  Cases  in  which  there  are  cardiac  arrhythmia,  shortness  of  breath  on 
exertion,  attacks  of  cardiac  asthma,  sometimes  anginal  attacks,  collapse 
symptoms  with  sweats  and  extremely  slow  pulse,  and  occasionally  marked 

*  mental  symptoms. 

(3)  Cases  with  general  arterio-sclerosis  and  h3rpertrophy  and  dilatation 
of  the  heart.  They  are  robust  men  of  middle  age  who  have  worked  hard 
and  lived  carelessly.  Dyspnrea,  cough,  and  swelling  of  the  feet  are  the  early 
symptoms,  and  the  patient  comes  under  observation  either  with  a  gallop 
rhythm,  embryocardiac,  or  an  irregular  heart  with  an  apex  systolic  murmur 
of  mitral  insufficiency.  Eecoverj-  from  the  first  or  second  attack  is  the  rule. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  common  forms  of  heart-disease. 

PrognoBis. — The  outlook  in  affections  of  the  myocardium  is  extreme- 
ly grave.  Patients  recover,  however,  in  a  surprising  way  from  the  most 
serious  attacks,  particularly  those  of  the  third  group. 

Treatment. — Many  ca?cs  never  come  under  treatment;  the  first  are 
the  final  B)'mptomB. 

Cases  with  signs  of  well-marked  cardiac  insufficiency,  as  manifested  by 
dyspnoea,  weak,  irregular,  rapid  heart,  and  oadema,  may  be  treated  on 
« 
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plan  laid  davra  for  the  treatmeDt  of  broken  compensation  in  valvular  dis- 
ease.  Digitalia  may  be  given  even  if  fatty  degeneration  is  Euspected,  and 
is  often  verj-  beneficial. 

Much  more  difficult  iB  the  management  of  those  cases  in  which  there 
IB  marked  cardiac  arrhythmia,  with  a  feeble,  irregular,  very  slow  pulse,  and 
syncope  or  angina.  Dropsy  is  not,  as  a  rule,  present;  the  heart-sounds  may 
be  perfectly  clear,  and  there  are  no  signs  of  dilatation.  Digitalia,  under 
these  circumstances,  is  not  advisable,  particularly  when  the  pulse  is  infre- 
quent. Complete  rest  in  bed,  a  carefully  regulated  diet,  and  the  tiae  of  the 
aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  sulphuric  ether,  and  stimulants  are  indicated. 
For  the  restlessness  and  distressing  feelings  of  anxiety  morphia  is  invalu- 
able. From  an  eightieth  to  a  sistieth  of  a  grain  of  strychnia  may  be  given 
three  times  a  day.  If,  as  ia  sometimes  the  case,  the  pulse  is  hard  and  firm, 
nitroglycerin  may  be  cautiously  administered,  beginning  with  1  minim  of 
the  l-per-cent  eolution  three  times  a  day  and  increased  gradually. 

In  certain  cases  of  weak  heart,  particularly  when  it  is  due  to  fatty  over^ 
growth,  the  plana  recommended  by  Oertel  and  by  Schott  are  advantageous. 
They  are  invaluable  methods  to  those  forms  of  heart- weakness  due  to  in- 
temperance in  eating  and  drinking  and  defective  bodily  exercise.  The 
Oertel  plan  consiete  of  three  parts:  First,  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
liquid.  This  is  an  important  factor  in  reducing  the  fat  in  these  patients. 
It  also  slightly  increases  the  density  of  the  blood.  Oertel  allows  daily  about 
36  ounces  of  liquid,  which  includes  the  amount  taken  with  the  solid  food. 
Free  perspiration  is  promoted  by  bathing  (if  advisable,  the  Turkish  bath), 
or  even  by  the  use  of  pUocsrpine. 

The  second  important  point  in  his  treatment  ia  the  diet,  which  should 
consist  largely  of  proteids. 

Morning. — Cup  of  coffee  or  tea,  with  a  little  milk,  about  6  ounces  alto- 
gether.    Bread,  3  ounces. 

Noon. — Three  to  4  ounces  of  soup,  7  to  8  ounces  of  roast  beef,  veal, 
game,  or  poultry,  salad  or  a  light  vegetable,  a  little  fish;  1  ounce  of  bread 
or  farinaceous  pudding;  3  to  6  ounces  of  fruit  for  dessert.  No  liquids  at 
this  meal,  as  a  rule,  but  in  hot  weather  6  ounces  of  light  wine  may  be  taken. 

Afternoon. — Six  ounces  of  coffee  or  tea,  with  aa  much  water.  As  an 
indulgence  an  ounce  of  bread.  ' 

Evening. — One  or  2  soft-boiled  eggs,  an  ounce  of  bread,  perhaps  a  small 
slice  of  cheese,  salad,  and  fruit;  6  to  8  ounces  of  wine  with  4  or  5  ounces  of 
water  (Yeo). 

The  most  important  element  of  all  is  graduated  exercise,  not  on  the 
level,  but  up  hills  of  various  grades.  The  distance  walked  each  day  is 
marked  off  and  is  gradually  lengthened.  In  this  way  the  heart  is  systemat- 
ically exercised  and  strengthened. 

The  Schoil  Treatment. — This  consists  in  a  combination  of  baths  with 
exercises  at  TTauheim.  The  water  has  a  temperature  of  from  83°-95''  F., 
and  is  very  richly  charged  with  CO,.  The  good  effects  of  the  bath  are 
claimed  by  Schott  to  come  from  a  eutaneona  excitation,  induced  by  the 
mineral  and  gaseous  eonatitiienta  of  the  bath,  and  a  stimulation  of  the 
sensory  nerves.    There  is  no  question  that  the  bath,  in  suitable  cases,  will 
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alter  the  positioD  of  the  apes  beat,  and  that  it  lessens  the  area  of  cardiac 
dnlness;  this  means  that  it  diminiehea  the  dilatation  of  the  heart.  Artificial 
haths  are  used,  consisting  of  forty  gallons  of  water,  with  various  strengths 
of  sodium  chloride  and  calcium  chloride.  The  exercises,  resistance  gym- 
nastics, consist  in  slow  movements  executed  by  the  patient  and  resisted 
by  the  operator.  Any  one  wishing  to  carry  out  in  private  the  Schott  treat- 
ment should  consult  the  work  of  Besley  Thome.  Camac's  articles  (J.  H. 
H.  Bulletin,  vol.  viii,  and  Jour,  of  the  Am.  Med.  Assoc,  1897,  ii)  give  a 
brief  account  of  our  experience  with  it. 

Ameukibm  op  the  HsiBT. 

(o)  Anenrism  of  a  valve  results  from  acute  endocarditis,  which  pro- 
duces softening  or  erosion  and  may  lead  either  to  perforation  of  the  seg- 
ment or  to  gradual  dilatation  of  a  limited  area  under  the  influence  of  the 
blood-pressure.  The  aneurisms  are  usually  spheroidal  and  project  from 
the  ventricular  face  of  a  sigmoid  valve.  They  are  much  less  common  on 
the  mitral  segments.  They  frequently  rupture  and  produce  extensive  de- 
struction and  incompetency  of  the  valves. 

(6)  AneitrlBm  of  the  walls  results  from  the  weakening  induced  by 
chronic  myocarditis,  or  occasionally  it  follows  acute  mural  endocarditis, 
which  more  commonly,  however,  leads  to  perforation.  It  has  followed  a 
stab-wound,  a  gumma  of  the  ventricle,  and,  according  to  some  authors,  peri- 
cardial adhesions.  The  left  ventricle  near  the  apex  is  usually  the  seat,  this 
being  the  situation  in  which  fibrous  degeneration  is  most  common.  Fifty- 
nine  of  the  60  cases  collected  by  Legg  were  situated  here.  In  the 
early  stages  the  anterior  wall  of  the  ventricle,  near  the  septum,  sometimes 
even  the  septum  itself,  is  slightly  dilated,  the  endocardium  opaque,  and 
the  muscular  tissue  sclerotic.  In  a  more  advanced  stage  the  dilatation  is 
pronounced  and  layers  of  thrombi  occupy  the  sac.  Ultimately  a  large 
rounded  tumor  may  project  from  the  ventricle  and  may  attain  a  size  equal 
to  that  of  the  heart.  Occasionally  the  aneurism  is  sacculated  and  com- 
municates with  the  ventricle  through  a  very  small  orifice.  The  sac  may  be 
double,  as  in  the  cases  of  Janeway  and  Sailer.  In  the  museum  of  Guy's 
Hospital  there  is  a  specimen  showing  the  wall  of  the  ventricle  covered  with 
aneurismal  bulgings.    Bupture  occurred  in  ?  of  the  90  cases  collected  by 

The  symptoms  produced  by  aneurism  of  the  heart  are  indefinite.  Occa- 
sionally there  is  marked  bulging  in  the  apex  region  and  the  tumor  may  per- 
forate the  cheat  wall.  In  mitral  stenosis  the  right  ventricle  may  bulge  and 
produce  a  viaible  pulsating  tumor  below  the  left  costal  border,  which  I  have 
known  to  be  mistaken  for  cardiac  aneuriem.  When  the  sac  is  large  and 
produces  preaaure  upon  the  heart  itaelf,  there  may  be  a  marked  disproportion 
between  the  strong  cardiac  impulse  and  the  feeble  pulsation  in  the  periph- 
eral arteries. 

Bdptobe  of  the  Hbaet. 

This  rare  event  is  usually  associated  with  fatty  infiltration  or  degenera- 
tion of  the  heart-muscles.     In  some  instances,  acute  softening  in  conse- 
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qaence  of  embolism  of  a  branch  of  the  coronary  artery,  snp|mrative  myo- 
carditis, or  a  gummatoue  grovth  has  been  the  cause.  Of  100  caeea  col- 
lected by  Quain,  fatty  degeneration  was  noted  in  77.  Two  thirdH  of  the 
patients  were  over  aixty  years  of  age. 

The  rent  may  occur  in  any  of  the  chambers,  but  is  fonnd  mort  fre- 
quently in  the  left  ventricle  on  the  anterior  wall,  not  far  from  the  septum. 
The  accident  usually  takes  place  during  exertion.  There  may  be  no  pre- 
liminary symptoms,  but  witliout  any  warning  the  patient  may  fall  and  die 
in  a  few  momenta.  Sudden  death  occurred  in  71  per  cent  of  Quain's  cases. 
In  other  instances  there  may  be  in  the  cardiac  region  a  sense  of  anguish  and 
suffocation,  and  life  may  be  prolonged  for  several  hours.  In  a  Montreal 
case,  which  I  examined,  the  patient  walked  up  a  steep  hill  after  the  onset  of 
the  symptoms,  and  lived  for  thirteen  hours.  A  case  is  on  record  in  which 
the  patient  lived  for  eleven  days. 

New  Growths  and  PAEABrraa. 

Tubercle  and  syphilis  have  already  been  considered.  Primary  cancer 
or  sarcoma  is  extremely  rare.  Secondary  tumors  may  be  single  or  mul- 
tiple, and  are  usually  unattended  with  symptoms,  even  when  the  disease 
is  most  extensive.  In  one  case  I  found  in  the  wall  of  the  right  ventricle 
A  mass  which  involved  the  anterior  segment  of  the  tricuspid  valve  and 
partly  blocked  the  orifice.  The  surface  was  eroded  and  there  were  numer- 
ous cancerous  ^boli  in  the  pulmonary  artery.  In  another  instance  the 
heart  was  greatly  enlarged,  owing  to  the  presence  of  innumerable  masses  of 
colloid  cancer  the  size  of  cherries.  The  mediastinal  sarcoma  may  penetrate 
the  heart,  though  it  is  remarkable  how  extensive  the  disease  of  the  medias- 
tinal glands  may  be  without  involvement  of  the  heart  or  vessels. 

Cysts  in  the  heart  are  rare.  They  are  found  in  different  parts,  and 
are  filled  either  with  a  brownish  or  a  clear  fluid.  Blood-cygte  occasionally 
occur. 

The  parasites  have  been  discussed  tinder  the  appropriate  section,  bnt  it 
may  be  mentioned  here  that  both  the  q/sticera$  ceBuloia  and  the  echino- 
coccus  cysts  occur  occasionally  in  the  heart. 

Wounds  and  Foheicn  Bodies. 

Wounds  of  the  heart  may  be  caused  by  external  injuries,  as  stabs  and 
bullet  wounds,  by  foreign  bodies  passing  from  the  gullet  or  oesopbaguB,  or 
by  puncture  for  therapeutic  purposes. 

(1)  Bullet  wounds  of  the  heart  are  common.  Recovery  may  take  place, 
and  bullets  have  been  found  encysted  in  the  organ.  Stab  wounds  are  still 
more  common.  A  medical  student,  while  on  a  spree,  passed  a  pin  into 
his  heart.  The  pericardium  was  opened,  and  the  head  of  the  pin  was  found 
outside  of  the  right  ventricle.  It  was  grasped  and  an  attempt  made  to 
remove  it,  but  it  was  withdrawn  into  the  heart  and,  it  is  aaid,  caused  the 
patient  no  further  trouble  (Moxon).  In  recent  6tab  wounds  it  is  a  good 
practice  to  expose  the  heart  and  attempt  to  suture  the  wound.    Hill,  of 
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Montgomery,  Ala.,  has  collected  17  operations  for  suture,  of  which  7  re- 
covered. Not  only  has  the  heart  been  gutwed,  but  in  a  case  of  stab-  wonnd 
Pagcnstecher  tied  the  left  eoronary  artery,  which  had  been  divided. 

(3)  Hysterical  girls  sometimes  swallow  pins  and  needles,  which,  passing 
through  the  cesophagus  and  stomach,  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
body.  A  remarkable  case  is  reported  by  Allen  J.  Smith  of  a  girl  from 
whom  several  dozen  needles  and  pins  were  removed,  chiefly  from  subcu- 
taneons  abscesses.  Several  years  later  she  developed  symptoms  of  chronic 
heart-disease.  At  the  post  mortem  needles  were  found  in  the  tissues  of 
the  adherent  pericardium,  and  between  thirty  and  forty  were  embedded  in 
the  thickened  pleural  membranes  of  the  left  side. 

(3)  Puncture  of  the  heart  (cardiocentesis)  has  been  recommended  as  a 
therapeutic  procedure,  as  in  chloroform  narcosis,  and  experimental  evi- 
dence has  been  brought  forward  by  B.  A.  Watson  in  favor  of  the  operation. 
He  advises  abstraction  of  blood  in  combination  with  the  puncture — car- 
diocentesis. The  proceeding  is  not  without  risk.  Hemorrhage  may  take 
place  from  the  puncture,  though  it  is  not  often  extensive.  Sloane  has  re- 
cently urged  its  use  in  all  cases  of  asphyxia  and  in  suffocation  by  drowning 
and  from  coal-gas.  The  Buccessful  case  which  he  reports  illustrates  forcibly 
its  stimulating  action. 


V.    NEUROSES   OP  THE    HEART. 

pALPrTATION, 

In  health  we  are  unconscious  of  the  action  of  the  heart.  In  some  people 
one  of  the  first  indications  of  debility  or  overworic  is  the  consciousness  of 
the  cardiac  pulsations,  which  may,  however,  be  perfectly  regular  and  or- 
derly. This  is  not  palpitation.  The  term  is  properly  limited  to  irr^lar 
or  forcible  action  of  the  heart  perceptible  to  the  individual. 

Xttdology. — The  expression  "  perceptible  to  the  individual "  covers 
the  essential  element  in  palpitation  of  the  heart.  The  most  extreme  dis- 
turbance of  rhythm,  e  condition  even  of  what  is  termed  deliriiim  cordis, 
may  be  unattended  with  subjective  sensations  of  distress,  and  there  may 
be  no  consciousness  of  disturbed  action.  On  the  other  band,  there  are 
cases  in  which  complaint  is  made  of  the  most  distressing  palpitation  and 
sensations  of  throbbing,  in  which  the  physical  examination  reveals  a  r^o- 
larly  acting  heart,  the  sensations  being  entirely  subjective.  We  meet  with 
this  symptom  in  a  large  group  of  cases  in  which  there  is  increased  excita- 
bility of  the  nervous  system.  Palpitation  may  be  a  marked  feature  at  the 
time  of  puberty,  at  the  climacteric,  and  occasionally  during  menstruation. 
It  is  a  very  common  symptom  in  hpteria  and  neurasthenia,  particularly  in 
the  form  of  the  latter  which  is  associated  with  dyspepsia.  Emotions,  such 
as  fright,  are  common  causes  of  palpitation.  It  may  occur  as  a  sequence  of 
the  acute  fevers.     Females  are  more  liable  to  the  affection  than  males. 

In  a  second  group  the  palpitation  reonlts  from  the  action  upon  the 
heart  of  certain  substances,  such  as  tobacco,  coffee,  tea,  and  alcohol.  And, 
lastly,  palpitation  may  be  associated  with  organic  disease  of  the  heart, 
either  of  the  myocardium  or  of  the  valves.    As  a  rule,  however,  it  is  a 
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purely  nervous  phenomenon — seldom  associated  with  organic  disease — in 
which  the  most  violent  action  and  "the  most  extreme  irregularity  may  exist 
without  that  subjective  element  of  consciousness  of  the  disturbance  which 
constitutes  the  essential  feature  of  palpitation. 

The  irritable  heart  described  by  Da  Costa,  which  was  so  common  among 
the  young  soldiers  during  the  civil  war,  is  a  neurosis  of  this  kind.  The 
chief  symptoms  were  palpitation  with  great  frequency  of  the  pulse  on  ex- 
ertion, a  variable  amount  of  cardiac  pain,  and  dyspnoaa.  The  factors  at 
work  in  producing  this  condition  appeared  to  be  the  mental  excitement, 
the  unwonted  muscular  exertion  associated  with  the  drill,  and  diarrhcea. 
The  condition  is  not  infrequent  in  civil  life  among  young  men,  and  it  leads 
in  some  cases  to  hypertrophy  of  the  heart. 

Symptoms. — In  the  mildest  form,  such  as  occurs  during  a  dyspeptic 
attack,  there  is  slight  fluttering  of  the  heart  and  a  sense  of  what  patients 
sometimes  call  "goneness."  In  more  severe  attacks  the  heart  beats  vio- 
lently,  its  pulsations  against  the  chest  wall  are  visible,  the  rapidity  of  the 
action  is  much  increased,  the  arteries  throb  forcibly,  and  there  is  a  sense 
of  great  distress.  In  some  instances  the  heart's  action  is  not  at  all  quick- 
ened. The  most  striking  cases  are  in  neurasthenic  women,  in  whom  the 
mere  entrance  of  a  person  into  the  room  may  cause  the  most  violent  action 
of  the  heart  and  throbbing  of  the  peripheral  arteries.  The  pulse  msy  he 
rapidly  increased.until  it  reaches  ISO  or  160.  A  diffuse  flushing  of  the 
skin  may  appear  at  the  same  time.  After  such  attacks,  there  may  be  the 
passage  of  a  large  quantity  of  pale  urine.  In  many  cases  of  palpitation, 
particularly  in  young  men,  the  condition  is  at  once  relieved  by  exertion. 
A  patient  with  extreme  irregularity  of  the  heart  may,  after  walking  qnickly 
100  yards  or  running  upstairs,  return  with  the  pulse  perfectly  regular. 
This  is  not  infrequently  seen,  too,  in  the  irregular  action  of  the  heart  in 
mitral  valve  disease. 

The  physical  examination  of  the  heart  is  usually  negative.  The  sounds, 
the  shock  of  which  may  be  very  palpable,  are  on  auscultation  clear,  ringing, 
and  metallic,  but  not  associated  with  murmurs.  The  second  sound  at  the 
base  may  be  greatly  accentuated.  A  murmur  may  sometimes  be  heard 
over  the  pnlmonary  artery  or  even  at  the  apex  in  cases  of  rapid  action  in 
neurasthenia  or  in  severe  ansemia.  The  attacks  may  be  transient,  lasting 
only  for  a  few  minutes,  or  may  persist  for  an  hour  or  more.  In  some  in- 
stances any  attempt  at  exertion  renews  the  attack. 

The  prognosis  is  usually  good,  though  it  may  be  extremely  difficult  to 
remove  the  conditions  underlying  the  palpitation. 

Arrhttiimia. 

Ad  intermission  occurs  when  one  or  more  beats  of  the  heart  are  dropped. 

Irregularity  is  the  condition  when  the  beats  are  unequal  in  volume  and 

force,  or  follow  each  other  at  unequal  distances.    Allorrhythmia  is  a  tenn 

which  is  also  used  to  express  deviatioiiB  from  the  normal  heart  rhythm. 

The  following  varieties  of  arrhythmical  action  may  he  recognized: 

(1)  The  paradoxical  pulse  of  kusamaul,  in  which  the  beats  during  In- 
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spiration  are  more  freqneut  but  less  full  than  during  expiration.  This  ia 
found  in  weak  heart,  in  chronic  pericarditie,  and  when  fibrous  bands  en- 
circle the  root  of  the  aorta;  but  it  may  also  occur  normally  from  the  influ- 
ence of  the  rcEpirations  upon  the  heart.  It  iB  somctimeB  to  be  felt  in  sleeping 
children. 

(2)  Intermittence,  in  which  there  is  simply  an  inteimis§ion  or  dropping 
of  a  cardiac  beat.  The  term  deficience  is  more  correctly  applied  to  those 
instencea  in  which  the  absence  of  the  heart-sound  proves  that  the  systole 
is  really  omitted.  The  systole  may  be  so  weak  as  not  to  produce  a  pulsa* 
tion,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  a  feeble  first  sound  may  be  heard. 

(3)  The  alternate  heart-beat,  in  which  atrong  and  weak  contractions 
alternate  regularly  and  which  is  espressed  in  the  peripheral  arteries  by 
alternate  full  and  feeble  pulse-beats. 

(4)  The  bigeminal  and  trigeminal  pulsations  occur  when  two  or  three 
beats  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  each  group  being  separated 
from  the  following  by  a  longer  interval.  This  is  not  very  uncommon  in 
mitral  disease  and  as  an  effect  of  digitalis.  In  the  bigeminal  pulse  the 
first  beat  of  the  pair  ia  usually  the  stronger.  Indeed,  in  the  condition 
known  as  heart  bigeminism  the  second  systole  is  so  feeble  that  the  pulse 
wave  does  not  reach  the  peripheral  arteries  and  the  two  syetolea  are  repre- 
sented by  only  a  single  pulae-beat  at  the  wrist. 

{5)  Delirium  cordis,  in  which  these  various  factors  are  combined  and 
the  heart's  action  is  wholly  irregular. 

(6)  Fcetal  heart  rhythm — embiyocardia— described  by  Stokes,  ia  a  very 
common  condition  in  which  the  long  pause  is  shortened  and  the  charac- 
ters of  the  sounds  are  "almost  completely  identical."  The  resemblance 
to  the  foetal  heart-beat  is  very  striking.  In  the  later  stages  of  fevers 
and  in  estreme  dilatation  this  form  of  heart  rhythm  is  very  frequently 
heard. 

(7)  Gallop  rhythm,  in  which  the  sounds  resemble  the  footfall  of  a  horse 
at  canter,  usually  results  from  the  reduplication  of  the  sounds  in  a  rapidly 
acting  heart.  It  is  expressed  by  the  words  "  rat-ta-tat."  Sometimes  it 
seems  as  if  the  first  sound  was  split;  more  commonly  it  is  the  second. 
It  ia  moat  frequently  heard  in  the  failing  heart  of  interstitial  nephritis  and 
arterio-sclerosis.  Its  mode  of  origin  has  been  much  discussed,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  a  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been  given.  As  Graham 
Steell  states,  its  presence  indicates  muscle  weakness.  It  is  interesting  among 
disturbances  of  rhythm  as  the  only  one  which  we  can  see  and  feel  as  well 
as  hear. 

The  causes  of  these  various  disturbances  of  rhythm  are  thus  classified 
by  G,  Baumgarten:  * 

(1)  Those  due  to  central — cerebral — causes,  either  organic  disease,  as 
in  hffimorrhage,  or  concussion;  more  commonly  psychical  influences. 

(8)  Reflex  influences,  such  as  produce  the  cardiac  irregularity  in  dys- 
pepsia and  diseases  of  the  liver,  lungs,  and  kidneys. 

(3)  Toxic  influences.     Tobacco,  coffee,  and  tea  are  common  causes  of 
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arrhytlnnia.  Various  drugs,  such  as  digitalis,  belladoima,  and  aconite, 
ma;  also  induce  it. 

(4)  Changes  in  the  heart  itBelf.  (a)  In  the  cardiac  ganglia.  Fatty, 
pigmentary,  and  BClerotic  changes  have  been  deeciibed  in  cases  of  this 
sort  and  may  have  an  important  influence  in  producing  disturbances  in  the 
rhythm;  but  as  yet  we  do  not  know  their  exact  significance.  They  may 
be  present  in  cases  which  have  not  presented  arrhythmia.  (&)  Mural  changes 
are  common  in  conditions  of  this  kind.  Simple  dilatation,  fatty  degenera- 
tion, and  sclerosis  are  most  commonly  present,  the  two  latter  usually  asso* 
ciated  with  sclerosis  of  the  coronary  arteries. 

The  significance  of  arrhythmia  is  not  always  easy  to  determine.  Simple 
irregular  action  of  the  heart  may  persist  for  years.  The  late  Chancellor 
Ferrier,  of  McGili  University,  a  man  of  unusual  bodily  and  mental  vigor, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  bad  an  extremely  irregular  pulse  for 
almost  fifty  years  of  his  life.  One  or  two  other  instances  have  come  under 
my  notice  of  persons  in  good  health,  without  arterial  or  cardiac  disease,  in 
whom  the  heart's  action  was  persistently  irregular.  The  bigeminal  and 
trigeminal  pulsations  are  found  more  frequently  in  mitral  than  in  other 
conditions.  The  delirium  cordis  is  met  with  in  the  dilatation  associated 
with  valvular  lesions,  particularly  toward  the  latter  stages.  Foetal  heart 
rhythm  is  rarely  found  apart  from  dilatation. 

Rapid  Heabt — Tachtcabdia. 

The  rapid  action  may  be  perfectly  natural.  There  are  individuals 
whose  normal  heart  action  is  at  100  or  even  more  per  minute.  It  may 
be  caused  by  the  various  conditions  which  induce  palpitation;  but  the 
two  are  not  necessarily  associated.  Emotional  causes,  violent  exercise,  and 
fevers  all  produce  great  Increase  in  the  rapidity  of  the  heart's  action.  The 
extremely  rapid  action  which  follows  fright  may  persist  for  days,  or  even 
weeks.  Traube  reports  an  instance  in  vhich,  after  violent  exercise,  the 
rapidity  of  the  heart  continued.  Cases  are  not  uncommon  at  the  meno- 
pause. 

There  are  cases  again  in  which  the  condition  can  hardly  be  termed  a 
neurosis,  since  it  depends  upon  definite  changes  in  the  pneumogastrica 
or  in  the  mediiUa.  Cases  have  been  reported  in  which  tumor  or  clot  in 
or  about  the  medulla  or  pressure  upon  the  vagi  has  been  associated  with 
heart  hurry.  Some  of  the  cases  of  frequent  action  of  the  heart  in  women 
have  been  thought  to  be  due  to  refiex  Irritation  from  ovarian  or  aterine 
disease. 

Paroxysmal  lachycardta  is  a  remarkable  affection,  characterized  by  spells 
of  heart  hurry,  during  which  the  action  is  greatly  increased,  the  pnlse 
reaching  200  and  over.  The  eases  are  not  common.  The  condition  has 
been  thoroughly  studied  by  Nothnagel.  The  attack  may  be  quite  short 
and  persist  only  for  an  hour  or  so.  A  patient  at  the  Philadelphia  Infirmary 
for  Nervous  Diseases  was  attacked  every  week  or  two;  the  pulse  would  rise 
to  230  or  230,  and  there  were  such  feelings  of  distress  and  uneasiness  that 
the  patient  always  had  to  lie  down.    There  may  be,  however^  no  sobjectiTe 
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disturbance,  and  in  another  case  tlie  patient  waa  able  to  walk  about  dnring 
tbe  paroxysm  and  bad  no  dyepncea.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  eoeea  is 
reported  by  H.  C.  Wood.  A  physician  in  his  eighty-seventh  year  had  had 
attacks  at  intervals  since  his  thirty-seventh  year.  The  onset  was  abrupt  and 
tbe  pulse  would  rapidly  rise  to  200  a  minute.  For  more  than  twenty  years 
the  taking  of  ice-water  or  strong  coffee  would  arrest  the  attacks.  Bouveret 
has  analyzed  a  number  of  cases  of  this  essential  or  idiopathic  form;  lie 
finds  that  a  permanent  cure  is  rare,  and  that  the  patients  suSer  for  ten 
or  more  years.  Four  instances  terminated  fatally  from  heart-failure.  Uar- 
tiUB  looks  upon  it  as  a  symptom  of  an  acute  dilatation  of  the  heart,  appear- 
ing parozysmally.  Wood  suggests  that  these  cardiac  paroxysms  are  caused 
by  discharging  lesions  affecting  tbe  centres  of  the  accelerator  nerves. 
Frangoia  Franek  has  shown  that  tbe  acceleration  of  the  heart's  action  is 
due  to  the  shortening  of  the  diastole,  and  during  the  systole  so  little  blood 
is  expelled  from  the  heart  that  the  average  amount  in  the  minute  is  not 
increased.  Moreover,  tbe  accelerators  appear  to  have  no  trophic  relation 
to  the  heart,  and  sttmulatiou  of  them  is  not  accompanied  either  by  in- 
creased arterial  pressure  or  by  augmentation  of  the  work  done  by  the  heart 

Slow  Heabt — Bkachtcabdia  {Bradycardia). 

Slow  action  of  the  heart  is  sometimes  normal  and  may  be  a  family  pecul- 
iarity.   Napoleon  is  stated  to  have  had  a  pulse  of  only  40  per  minute. 

In  any  case  of  slow  pulse  it  is  important  first  to  make  sure  that  the 
number  of  heart  and  arterial  beats  correspond.  In  many  instances  this  is 
not  the  case,  and  with  a  radial  pulse  at  40  the  cardiac  pulsations  may  be 
80,  half  the  beats  not  reaching  the  wrist.  The  heart  contractions,  not  tbe 
pulse  wave,  ahould  be  taken  into  account.  A  most  exhaustive  study  of 
this  condition  has  been  made  by  Riegel,  whose  division  is  here  followed: 

(a)  Physiological  brachycardia.  In  the  puerperal  state  the  pulse  may 
beat  from  44  to  60  per  minute,  or  may  even  be  as  low  as  34.  It  is  seen  in 
premature  labor  as  well  as  at  term.  The  explanation  of  its  occuirence  at 
this  period  is  not  clear.  Slownras  of  the  pulse  is  associated  with  hunger. 
Brachycardia  depending  on  individual  peculiarity  is  extremely  rare. 

(b)  Pathological  brachycardia,  which  is  met  with  under  the  following 
conditions:  (1)  In  convalescence  from  acute  fevers.  This  is  extremely 
common,  particularly  after  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever,  acute  rheumatism, 
and  diphtheria.  It  is  most  frequently  seen  in  young  persons  and  in  cases 
which  have  run  a  normal  course.  Traube's  explanation  that  it  is  due  to 
exhaustion  is  probably  the  correct  one.  (2)  In  diseases  of  the  digestive 
system,  such  as  chronic  dyspepsia,  ulcer  or  cancer  of  the  stomacb,  and 
jaundice.  The  largest  number  of  Riegel's  cases  were  of  this  group.  (3) 
In  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system.  Here  it  is  by  no  means  so  common, 
but  is  seen  not  infrequently  in  emphysema.  (4)  In  diseases  of  the  circu- 
latory system.  Excluding  all  cases  of  irregularity  of  tbe  heart,  brachy- 
cardia is  not  common  in  diseases  of  the  valves.  It  is  most  frequently  seen 
in  fatty  and  iibroid  changes  in  tbe  heart,  but  is  not  constant  in  tbem.  (5) 
lu  diseases  of  tbe  urinary  organs.    It  occurs  occasionally  in  nephritis  and 
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may  be  a  feature  of  unemia.  (6)  From  the  action  of  toxic  agents.  It  occurs 
in  unemia,  poisoning  by  lead,  alcohol,  and  follows  the  use  of  tobacco, 
coffee,  and  digitalis.  (7)  In  constitutional  disorders,  such  as  aniemia, 
chlorosis,  and  diabetes.  (8)  In  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  Apoplexy, 
epilepsy,  the  cerebral  tumors,  affections  of  the  medulla,  and  diseases  and 
injuries  of  the  cervical  cord  may  be  associated  with  very  slow  pulse.  In 
general  paresis,  mania,  and  melancholia  it  is  not  infrequent.  (9)  It  occurs 
occasionally  in  atfections  of  the  skin  and  sexual  organs,  and  in  sunstroke, 
or  in  prolonged  exhaustion  from  any  cause. 

Tie  Stokas-Adams  Syndromfl. — Sloie  Puhe  witk  Syncopal  Attacks. — 
Robert  Adams  and  Stokes  described  a  remarkable  condition  in  which  the 
pulse  was  pennanently  slow  in  association  with  attacks  of  syncope.  The 
patiente  are  usually  advanced  in  years  and  show  an  extreme  grade  of  arterio- 
eclerosis.  The  pulee-rate  may  be  30  or  20  to  the  minute,  or,  as  in  Prentice^ 
case,  as  low  as  12,  or  even  10  or  5,  The  cerebral  symptoms  are  very  re- 
markable, and  Stokes  suggested  for  them  the  name  of  false  or  pseudo- 
apoplexy.  Attacks  of  vertigo,  which  may  recur  eeveral  times  in  the  day, 
attacks  of  syncope,  in  which  the  patient  is  insensible  for  four  or  five  min- 
utes, or  epileptiform  attacks,  as  in  Ogle's  cases,  are  the  most  pronounced 
cerebral  symptoms.  Huchard  regards  the  condition  as  the  result  of  change* 
in  the  pneumog&stric  centres  due  to  disease  of  the  arteries  of  the  medulla. 
(See  Lecture  IV  in  my  monograph  on  Angina  Pectoris  and  Allied  States.) 

Treatment  of  Palpitation  and  Arrhytlmila.— An  important 
element  in  many  cases  is  to  get  the  patient's  mind  quieted,  and  he  can  be 
assured  that  there  is  no  actual  danger.  The  mental  element  is  oftentimes 
very  strong.  In  palpitation,  before  using  medicines,  it  is  well  to  try  the 
effect  of  hygienic  measures.  As  a  rule,  moderate  exercise  may  be  taken 
with  advantage.  Begular  hours  should  be  kept,  and  at  least  ten  houn 
out  of  the  twenty-four  should  be  spent  in  the  recumbent  posture.  A  tepid 
bath  may  be  taken  in  the  morning,  or,  if  the  patient  is  weakly  and  nerv- 
ous, in  the  evening,  followed  by  a  thorough  rubbing.  Hot  baths  and  tha 
Turkish  bath  should  be  avoided.  The  dietetic  management  is  most  im- 
portant. It  is  best  to  prohibit  absolutely  alcohol,  tea,  and  coffee.  The 
diet  should  be  light  and  the  patient  should  avoid  taking  large  meals.  Arti- 
cles of  food  known  to  cause  flatulency  should  not  be  used.  If  a  smoker, 
the  patient  should  give  up  tobacco.  Sexual  excitement  is  particularly 
pernicious,  and  the  patient  should  be  warned  specially  on  this  point.  For 
the  distressing  attacks  of  palpitation  which  occur  with  neurasthenia,  par- 
ticularly in  women,  a  rigid  Weir  Mitchell  couree  is  the  most  satisfactory. 
It  is  in  these  cases  that  we  find  the  most  distressing  throbbing  in  the  abdo- 
men, which  is  apt  to  come  on  after  meals,  and  is  very  much  aggravated 
by  fiahilency.  The  cases  of  palpitation  due  to  excesses  or  to  errors  in  diet 
and  dyspepsia  are  readily  remedied  by  hygienic  measures. 

A  course  of  iron  is  often  useful.  Strychnia  is  particularly  valuable, 
and  is  perhaps  best  administered  as  the  tincture  of  nux  vomica  in  large 
closes.  Very  little  good  is  obtained  from  the  smaller  quantities.  It  should 
be  given  freely,  20  minims  three  times  a  day. 

If  there  is  great  rapidity  of  action,  aconite  may  be  tried  or  veratrum 
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Tuide.  There  are  casee  associated  with  aleepl€Bauese  aod  restlesaneBS  which 
are  greatly  benefited  by  bromide  of  potaesium.  Digitalis  is  very  rarely 
indicated,  but  in  obstiDsta  cases  it  may  be  tried  with  the  nux  vomica. 

Caaes  of  heart  hurry  are  often  extremely  obstinate,  as  may  be  judged 
from  the  case  of  the  physician  reported  by  H.  C.  Wood,  in  whom  the  con- 
dition persisted  in  spite  of  all  measures  for  fifty  years.  The  bromides  are 
sometimes  useful;  the  general  condition  of  neurasthenia  should  be  treated, 
and  during  the  paroxysm  an  ice-bag  may  be  placed  upon  the  heart,  or 
Leiter'a  coil,  through  which  ice-water  may  be  passed.  Electricity,  in  the 
form  of  galvanism,  is  sometimes  serviceable,  and  for  its  mental  effect  the 
Franklinic  current.  For  the  condition  of  slow  puke  but  little  can  be  done. 
A  great  majority  of  the  cases  are  not  dangerous. 

Angina  Pectoris. 

Stenocardia,  or  the  breast-pang,  described  by  Keberden,  is  not  an  inde- 
pendent affection,  but  a  symptom  associated  with  a  number  of  morbid 
conditions  of  the  heart  and  vessels,  more  particularly  with  sclerosis  of 
the  root  of  the  aorta  and  changes  in  the  coronary  art«ies.  True  angina, 
which  is  a  rare  disease,  is  characterized  by  paroxysms  of  agonizing  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  heart,  extending  into  the  arms  and  neck.  In  violent 
attacks  there  is  a  sensation  of  impending  death. 

Etiology, — It  is  a  disease  of  adult  life  and  occnrs  almost  exclusively 
in  men.  In  Huchard's  statistics  of  237  eases  only  42  were  in  women.  In  my 
series  of  40  cases  there  was  only  one  woman.  It  may  occur  through  several 
generations,  as  in  the  Arnold  family.  Gout,  diabetes,  and  syphilis  are  im- 
portant factors.  A  number  of  cases  of  angina  pectoris  have  followed  influ- 
enza. Attacks  are  not  infrequent  in  certain  forms  of  heart-disease,  par- 
ticularly aortic  insufficiency  and  adherent  pericardium.  It  is  much  less 
common  in  disease  of  the  mitral  valve.  Almost  without  exception  the  sub- 
jects of  true  angina  have  arterio-sclerosis,  either  general  or  localized  at  the 
root  of  the  aorta,  with  changes  in  the  coronary  arteries  and  in  the  myo- 
cardium. 

PhenomeBa  of  the  Attack. — The  exciting  cause  is  in  a  majority  of  all 
cases  well  defined.  In  only  rare  instances  do  the  patients  have  attacks  when 
quiet.  They  come  on  during  exertion  most  frequently,  as  in  walking  up  hill 
or  doing  something  entailing  sudden  muscular  effort;  occasionally  even  the 
effort  of  dressing  or  of  stooping  to  lace  the  shoes  may  bring  on  a  paroxysm. 
Mental  emotion  is  a  second  very  potent  cause.  John  Hunter  appreciated 
this  when  he  said  that  "  bis  life  was  in  the  hands  of  any  rascal  who  chose 
to  annoy  and  tease  him."  In  his  case  a  fatal  attack  occurred  during  a  fit 
of  anger.  A  third,  and  in  many  instances  the  moat  important,  factor  is 
flatulent  distention  of  the  stomach.  Another  common  exciting  cause  is 
cold;  even  the  chill  of  getting  out  of  bed  in  the  morning  or  on  bathing 
may  bring  on  a  parojiysm. 

Usually  during  exertion  or  intense  mental  emotion  the  patient  is  seized 
with  an  agonizing  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart  and  a  sense  of  constric- 
tion, as  if  the  heart  had  been  seized  in  a  vice.    The  pains  radiate  up  the 
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neck  and  down  the  aim,  and  there  may  be  numhness  of  the  fingers  or  in 
the  cardiac  region.  The  face  ia  usually  pallid  and  may  assume  an  aahy- 
gray  tint,  and  not  infrequently  a  profuse  sweat  biealcs  out  over  the  surface. 
The  paroxysm  lasts  from  several  seconds  to  a  minute  or  two,  during  which, 
in  severe  attacks,  the  patient  feels  as  if  death  were  imminent.  As  pointed 
out  by  Ifltham,  there  are  two  elements  in  the  paroxysm,  the  pain — dohr 
pectoris — and  the  indescribable  feeling  of  anguish  and  sense  of  imminent 
dissolution — angor  animi.  There  are  great  reatlessness  and  anxiety,  and 
the  patient  may  drop  dead  at  the  height  of  the  attack  or  faint  and  pass  away 
in  syncope.  The  condition  of  the  heart  during  the  attack  is  variable;  the 
pulsations  may  be  uniform  and  regular.  The  pulse  tension,  however,  ia 
usually  increased,  but  it  is  surprising,  even  in  eaaes  of  extreme  severity, 
how  slightly  the  character  of  the  pulse  may  be  altered.  After  the  attack 
there  may  be  eructations,  or  the  passage  of  a  large  quantity  of  clear  urine. 
The  patient  usually  feels  exhausted,  and  for  a  day  or  two  may  be  badly 
shaken;  in  other  instances  in  an  hour  or  two  the  patient  feels  himself 
again.  While  dyspnoea  is  not  a  constant  feature,  the  paroxysm  is  not  infre- 
quently associated  with  a  form  of  asthma;  there  is  wheezing  in  the  bron- 
chial tubes,  which  may  come  on  very  rapidly,  and  the  patient  gets  short  of 
breath.  Many  patients  the  subjects  of  angina  die  suddenly  without  warn- 
ing and  not  in  a  paroxysm.  In  other  instances  death  follows  in  the  first 
well-marked  paroxysm,  as  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Arnold.  In  a  third  group 
there  are  recurring  attacks  over  long  periods  of  years,  as  in  John  Hunter's 
case;  while  in  a  fourth  group  of  cases  there  are  rapidly  recurring  attacks 
for  several  days  in  succession,  with  progressive  and  increasing  weakness 
of  the  heart. 

With  reference  to  the  radiation  of  pain  in  angina,  the  studies  of  Mac- 
kenzie and  of  Head  are  of  great  interest.  Head  concludes  that  (1)  in  dis- 
eases of  the  heart,  and  more  particularly  in  aortic  disease,  the  pain  is  re- 
ferred along  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  dorsal  areas;  (2)  in  angina 
pectoris  the  pain  may  be  referred  in  addition  along  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh,  and  even  the  eighth  and  ninth  dorsal  areas,  and  is  always  accom- 
panied by  pain  in  certain  cervical  areas. 

Tluories  of  Anf^s  Peetorls. — (1)  That  it  is  a  neuralgia  of  the  cardiac 
nerves.  In  the  true  form  the  agonizing  cramp-like  character  of  the  pain, 
the  suddenness  of  the  onset,  and  the  associated  features,  are  unlike  any 
neuralgic  affection.  The  pain,  however,  is  undoubtedly  in  the  cardiac 
plexus  and  radiates  to  adjacent  nerves.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  con- 
nection with  the  almost  constant  sclerosis  of  the  coronary  arteries  in  an- 
gina, that  Thoma  has  found  marked  sclerosis  of  the  temporal  artery  in 
migraine  and  Dana  has  met  with  local  thickening  of  the  arteries  in  some 
cases  of  neuralgia.  (2)  Heberdcn  believed  that  it  was  a  cramp  of  the  heart- 
muscle  itself.  Cramp  of  certain  muscular  territories  would  better  ex- 
plain the  attack.  (3)  That  it  is  due  to  the  extreme  tension  of  the  ven- 
tricular walls,  in  consequence  of  an  acute  dilatation  associated,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  with  affection  of  the  coronary  arteries.  Traube,  who  sup- 
ported this  view,  held  that  the  agonizing  pain  resulted  from  the  great 
stretching  and  tension  of  the  nerves  in  the  muscular  substance.    A  modi- 
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fied  form  of  this  view  is  that  there  ia  a  epasm  of  the  coronst;  ATterieB  with 
great  increafie  of  the  intracardiac  preaaure. 

(4)  The  theory  of  Allan  Bume,  revived  by  Potain  and  others,  that  the 
condition  Ib  one  of  transient  iEchiemia  of  the  heart-muBcle  in  consequence 
of  disease,  or  spasm,  of  the  coronary  arteries.  The  condition  known  as 
intermittent  claudication  illuatrates  what  may  take  place.  In  man  (and 
in  the  horse),  in  consequence  of  thromboBie  of  the  abdominal  aorta  or 
iliace,  transient  paraplegia  and  Epasm  may  follow  exertion.  The  collateral 
circulation,  ample  when  the  limbe  are  at  rest,  is  insufficient  after  the  mus- 
cles are  actively  used,  and  a  state  of  relative  ischemia  is  induced  with  loss 
of  power,  which  disappears  in  a  short  time.  This  "  intermittent  claudica- 
tion" theory  has  been  applied  to  explain  the  angina  paroxysm.  A  heart 
the  coronary  arteries  of  which  are  sclerotic  or  calcified,  is  in  an  analogous 
state,  and  any  extra  exertion  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  relative  ischiemia 
and  spasm.  In  Allan  Bums's  work  on  The  Heart  (1809)  the  theory  is  dis- 
cussed at  length,  but  he  does  not  think  that  spasm  is  a  necessary  accom- 
paniment of  the  ischiemia. 

In  fatal  cases  of  angina  the  coronary  arteries  are  almost  invariably  dis- 
eased either  in  their  main  divisions,  or  there  ie  chronic  endarteritis  with 
great  narrowing  of  the  orijices  at  the  root  of  the  aorta.  Experimentally, 
occlusion  of  the  coronary  arteries  produces  slowing  of  the  heart's  action, 
gradual  dilatation,  and  death  within  a  very  few  minutes.  Cohnheim  has 
shown  that  in  the  dog  ligation  of  one  of  the  large  coronary  branches  pro- 
daces  within  a  minute  a  condition  of  arriiythmia,  and  within  two  minutes 
the  heart  ceases  in  diastole.  These  experiments,  however,  do  not  throw 
much  light  upon  the  etiology  of  angina  pectoris.  £xtreme  sclerosis  of  the 
coronary  arteries  is  common,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  present  no 
symptoms  of  angina.  Even  in  the  cases  of  sudden  death  due  to  blocking 
of  an  artery,  particularly  the  anterior  branch  of  the  coronary  artery,  there 
is  usually  no  great  pain  either  before  or  during  the  attack. 

Dlagnosla. — There  are  many  grades  of  true  angina.  A  man  may  have 
slight  prtecordial  pain,  a  sense  of  distress  and  uneasiness,  and  radiation  of 
the  pains  to  the  arm  and  neck.  Such  attacks  following  slight  exertion,  an 
indiscretion  in  diet,  or  a  disturbing  emotion,  may  alternate  with  attacks 
of  much  greater  severity,  or  they  may  occur  in  connection  with  a  pulse  of 
increased  tension  and  signs  of  general  arterio-sclerosis.  In  the  milder 
grades  the  diagnosis  cannot  rest  upon  the  symptoms  of  the  attack  itself, 
since  they  may  be  simulated  by  the  pseudo-angina;  but  the  diagnosis  should 
be  based  upon  the  examination  of  the  heart  and  ari^eries  and  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  mode  of  onset  and  symptoms.  The  cases  of  pseudo-angina 
pectoris  in  women  are,  after  all,  the  ones  which  call  for  the  greatest  care 
in  the  diagnosis,  and  attention  to  the  points  given  in  the  table  of  Huchard 
will  be  of  the  greatest  aid. 

Psendo-Angllia  Feotoris. — False  angina  may  be  divided  into  two  main 
groups,  the  neurotic  and  the  toxic.  The  former  embraeea  the  hysterical 
and  neurasthenic  cases,  which  are  very  common  in  women,  Huchard  has 
given  an  excellent  differential  table  between  the  true  and  the  spurious  at- 
tacks. 
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TRUE  ANOINA.  PSECDO-ANQIN'A. 

Most  commoQ  betve«n  the  ages         At  every  age,  even  sis  jears. 
of  forty  and  fifty  years. 

Most  common  in  men.     Attacks         Moat  common   in   women.     At- 

brought  on  by  exertion.  tacks  spontaneous. 

Attacks  rarely  periodical  or  noc-  Often  periodical  and  noctnmal. 
tumal. 

Not  aesociated  with  other  symp-  Associated  with  nervous  symp- 
toms, toms. 

Vaso-motor  form  rare.     Agoniz-         Vaso-motor  form  common.    Fain 

ing  pain  and  sensation  of  compres-  lees  severe;  sensation  of  distention, 
sion  by  a  vice. 

Pain   of  short   duration.     Atti-         Pain  lasts  one  or  two  hours.    Agi- 

tude:  silence,  immobility.  tation  and  activity. 

Lesions  :    sclerosis    of    coronary         Neuralgia  of  nerves  and  cardio- 

artery.  plexus. 

Prognosis  grave,  often  fatal.  Never  fatal. 

Arterial  medication.  Antineuralgic  medication. 

A  form  which  Nothnagel  has  described  as  vaao-moior  angina  is  not  infre- 
quent. The  symptoms  set  in  with  coldness  and  numbness  in  the  extremi- 
ties, followed  by  great  prtecordial  pain  and  feelings  of  faintnese.  Some 
have  recognized  also  a  reflex  variety. 

Taric  Angina. — This  embraces  cases  due  to  the  abuse  of  tea,  coffee,  and 
tobacco.  There  are  three  groups  of  cases  of  so-called  tobacco  heart:  First, 
the  irritable  heart  of  smokers,  seen  particularly  in  young  lads,  in  which 
the  symptoms  are  palpitation,  irregularity,  and  rapid  action;  secondly, 
heart  pain  of  a  sharp,  shooting  character,  which  may  he  very  severe;  and, 
thirdly,  attacks  of  such  severity  that  they  deserve  the  name  of  angina. 
Huchard  remarks  that  they  are  usually  of  the  vaao-motor  type,  accom- 
panied with  chilling  of  the  extremities,  feeble  pulse,  and  a  tendency  to  syn- 
cope. This  author  distinguishes  between  functional  tobacco  angina,  due, 
he  thinks,  to  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  coronary  arteries,  and  an  organic 
tobacco  angina  due  to  a  nicotine  arterio-sclerosis  of  these  vessels. 

Trognoais. — Cardiac  pain  without  evidence  of  arterio-sclerosis  or 
valve-disease  is  not  of  much  moment.  True  angina  is  almost  invariably 
associated  with  marked  card io- vascular  lesions,  in  which  the  prognosis  is 
always  grave.  With  judicious  treatment  the  attacks,  however,  may  be 
long  deferred,  and  a  few  instances  recover  completely.  The  prognosis  is 
naturally  more  serious  with  aortic  insufficiency  and  advanced  arterio-scle- 
rosis. Patients  who  have  had  well-marked  attacks  may  live  for  many  years, 
but  much  depends  upon  the  care  with  which  they  regulate  their  daily  life. 

Treatxaent. — Patients  subject  to  this  nffectitin  should  live  a  quiet 
life,  avoiding  particularly  excitement  anti  sudden  muscular  exertion.  Ihir- 
ing  the  attack  nitrite  of  amyl  should  be  inhaled,  as  advised  by  Lauder 
Bmnton.  From  8  to  6  drops  may  be  placed  upon  cotton-wool  in  a 
tumbler  or  upon  the  handkerchief.  This  is  frequently  of  great  service  in 
the  attack,  relieving  the  agonizing  pain  and  distress.    Subjects  of  the  dia- 
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ease  should  carry  the  perles  of  the  nitrite  of  amyl  with  them,  and  use  them 
on  the  first  indication  of  an  attack.  In  some  instances  the  nitrite  of  amyl 
is  quite  powerlese,  though  given  freely.  If  within  a  minute  or  two  relief  is 
not  obtained  in  this  way,  chloroform  should  at  once  be  given.  A  few  in- 
haktioDB  act  promptly  and  give  great  relief.  Should  the  pains  continue, 
a  hypodermic  of  morphia  may  be  administered.  In  eevere  and  repeated 
patoxysms  a  patient  may  display  remarkable  resistance  to  the  action  of 
this  drug. 

In  the  intervalsj  nitroglycerin  may  be  given  in  full  doses,  as  recom- 
mended by  Murrell,  or  the  nitrite  of  sodium  (Matthew  Hay).  The  nitro- 
glycerin should  be  used  for  a  long  time  and  in  increasing  doses,  beginning 
with  1  minim  three  times  a  day  of  the  l-per-cent  sohition,  and  increas- 
ing the  dose  1  minim  every  five  or  six  days  until  the  patient  complains 
of  flushing  or  headache.  The  fluid  extract  of  English  hawthorn — crategus 
Dzyacantha — has  been  strongly  recommended  by  Jennings,  Clements,  and 
others. 

Huchard  recommends  the  iodides,  believing  that  their  prolonged  use 
influences  the  arterio-sclerosis.  Twenty  grains  three  times  a  day  may  be 
given  for  several  years,  omitting  the  medicine  for  about  ten  days  in  each 
month.  In  some  instances  this  treatment  is  certainly  beneficiah  Two 
men,  both  with  arterio-sclerosis,  ringing,  accentuated  aortic  sound,  and 
attacks  of  true  angina,  have  under  its  use  remained  practically  free  from 
attacks — one  case  for  nearly  three,  and  the  other  for  fully  eight  years. 
This  treatment  is,  however,  not  always  satisfactory,  and  I  have  had  several 
cases  in  which  the  condition  has  not  been  at  all  relieved  by  it. 

For  the  pseudo-angina,  the  treatment  must  he  directed  to  the  general 
nervous  condition.  Electricity  is  sometimes  very  beneficial,  particularly 
the  Franklinic  form. 


VI.    CONGENITAL  AFFECTIONS   OF  THE    HEART. 

These  have  only  a  limited  clinical  interest,  as  in  a  large  proportion  of 
the  cases  the  anomaly  is  not  compatible  with  life,  and  in  others  nothing 
can  be  done  to  remedy  the  defect  or  even  to  relieve  the  symptoms. 

The  congenital  affections  result  from  interruption  of  the  normal  course 
of  development  or  from  inflammatory  processes — endocarditis;  sometimes 
from  a  combination  of  both. 

(a)  Of  general  anomalies  of  development  the  following  conditions  may 
be  mentioned:  Acardia,  absence  of  the  heart,  which  has  been  met  with 
in  the  monstrosity  known  by  the  same  name;  double  heart,  which  has  occa- 
sionally been  found  in  extreme  grades  of  fcetal  deformity;  dextrocardia, 
in  which  the  heart  is  on  the  right  side,  either  alone  or  as  part  of  a  general 
transposition  of  the  viscera;  ectopia  cordis,  a  condition  associated  with 
fission  of  the  chest  wall  and  of  the  abdomen.  The  heart  may  he  sitnated 
in  the  cervical,  pectoral,  or  abdominal  regions.  Except  in  the  abdominal 
variety  the  condition  is  very  rarely  compatible  with  extra-uterine  life. 
Occasionally,  as  in  a  case  reported  hy  Holt,  the  child  lives  for  some  months. 
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and  the  heart  may  be  Been  and  felt  beating  beneath  the  skin  in  the  cpi- 
gaetric  region.  This  infant  waa  five  months  old  at  the  date  of  examina- 
tion. 

(£)  AauuUas  of  tha  OirdlM  Septa. — The  septa  of  both  auricles  and 
ventriclee  may  be  defective,  in  which  case  the  heart  consists  of  but  two 
chambera,  the  cor  biiacvUire  or  reptilian  heart.  In  the  septum  of  the  auri- 
cles there  is  a  very  common  defect,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  membrane 
closing  the  foramen  ovale  has  failed  at  one  point  to  become  attached  to  the 
ring,  and  leaves  a  valvular  slit  which  ma;  be  large  enough  to  admit  the 
handle  of  a  scalpel.  Neither  this  nor  the  small  cribriform  perforations  of 
the  membrane  are  of  any  significance. 

The  foramen  ovale  may  be  patent  without  a  trace  of  membrane  closing 
it.  In  some  instances  this  exiats  with  other  serious  defects,  such  as  steno* 
aifi  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  or  imperfection  of  the  ventricular  aeptnm. 
In  others  the  patent  foramen  ovale  is  the  only  anomaly,  and  in  many  in- 
stances it  does  not  appear  to  have  caused  any  embarrasBment,  ae  the  con- 
dition haa  been  found  in  peiBona  who  have  died  of  various  affections.  The 
ventricular  septum  may  be  absent,  the  condition  known  as  trilocular  heart. 
Much  more  frequently  there  is  a  small  defect  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
septum,  either  in  the  situation  of  the  membranous  portion  known  as  the 
"  undefended  space  "  or  in  the  region  situated  just  anterior  to  this.  The 
anomaly  is  very  frequently  associated  with  narrowing  of  the  pulmonary 
orifice  or  of  the  eonua  arteriosus  of  the  right  ventricle, 

(c)  Anomalies  and  Lesions  of  tbo  Valves. — Numerical  anomalies  of  the 
valves  are  not  uncommon.  The  semilunar  segments  at  the  arterial  orifices 
are  not  infrequently  increased  or  diminished  in  number.  Supernumerary 
segments  are  more  frequent  in  the  pulmonary  arteiy  than  in  the  aorta. 
Four,  or  sometimes  five,  valves  have  been  found.  Tl\e  segments  may  be  of 
equal  size,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  supernumerary  valve  is  small. 

Instead  of  three  there  may  be  only  two  semilunar  valves,  or,  as  it  is 
termed,  the  bicuspid  condition.  In  my  experience,  this  is  most  frequent 
in  the  aortic  valve.  Of  21  instances  only  2  occurred  at  the  pulmonary 
orifice.  Two  of  the  valves  have  united,  and  from  the  ventricular  face 
show  either  no  trace  of  division  or  else  a  slight  depression  indicating  where 
the  union  had  occurred.  From  the  aortic  side  there  is  usually  to  be  seen 
some  trace  of  division  into  two  sinuses  of  Valsalva.  There  has  been  a  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  origin  of  this  condition,  whether  it  is  really  an  anomaly 
or  whether  it  is  not  due  to  endocarditis,  foetal  or  post-natal.  The  com- 
bined segment  is  usually  thickened,  but  the  fact  that  this  anomaly  is  met 
with  in  the  ftfitus  without  a  trace  of  sclerosis  or  endocarditis  shows  that  it 
may,  in  some  cases  at  least,  result  from  a  developmental  error. 

Clinically  this  is  a  very  important  congenital  defect,  owing  to  the 
liability  of  the  combined  valve  to  sclerotic  changes.  Except  two  fcetal 
specimens  all  of  my  cases  showed  thickening  and  deformity,  and  in  15 
of  those  which  I  have  reported  death  resulted  directly  or  indirectly  from 
the  lesion. 

The  little  fenestrations  at  the  margins  of  the  sigmoid  valves  have  no 
significance;  they  occur  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  all  bodies. 
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AnomalieB  of  the  suriciUo-ventricular  valves  are  not  often  met  witb. 

FcBtal  endooardltia  may  occur  either  at  the  arterial  or  auriculo-ven- 
tricular  orifices.  It  ie  nearly  always  of  the  chronic  or  sclerotic  variety. 
Very  rarely  indeed  ia  it  of  the  warty  or  vemicose  form.  There  are  little 
nodular  bodiea,  sometimes  six  or  eight  in  number,  on  the  mitral  and  tri- 
cuspid segments — the  nodules  of  Albini — which  represent  the  remains  of 
foetal  structures,  and  muat  not  be  mistaken  for  endocardial  outgrowths. 
The  little  rounded,  bead-like  hEemorrhagea  of  a  deep  purple  color,  which 
are  very  common  on  the  heart  valves  of  children,  are  also  not  to  be  mis- 
taken for  the  products  of  endocarditis.  In  fcetal  endocarditis  the  segment* 
are  usually  thickened  at  the  edges,  shrunken,  and  smooth.  In  the  mitral 
and  tricuspid  valves  the  cusps  are  found  united  and  the  chorde  teudinese 
are  thickened  and  shortened.  In  the  Bemilunar  valves  all  trace  of  the 
segmenta  baa  disappeared,  leaving  a  stiff  membranous  diaphragm  per- 
forated by  an  oval  or  rounded  orifice.  It  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  say 
whether  this  condition  has  resulted  from  foetal  endocarditis  or  whether  it 
is  an  error  in  development.  In  very  many  instances  the  processes  are 
combined;  an  anomalous  valve  becomes  the  seat  of  chronic  sclerotic 
changes,  and,  according  to  Rauchfuss,  endocarditis  is  more  common  on 
the  right  side  of  the  heart  only  because  the  valves  are  here  most  often  the 
seat  of  developmental  errors. 

LegloDB  at  the  Pulmonary  OrlilM. — Stmoais  of  this  orifice  is  one  of  the 
commonest  and  most  important  of  congenital  heart  affections.  A  slow  ■ 
endocarditis  causes  gradual  union  of  the  segments  and  narrowing  of  the 
orifice  to  such  a  degree  that  it  only  admits  the  smalPest-sized  probe.  In 
some  of  the  cases  the  smooth  membranous  condition  of  the  combined  seg- 
ments is  such  that  it  would  appear  to  be  the  result  of  faulty  development.  - 
In  some  instances  vegetations  develop.  The  condition  is  compatible  with 
life  for  many  years,  and  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases  of  heart-' 
disease  above  the  tenth  year  this  lesion  is  present.  With  it  there  may  be 
defect  of  the  ventricular  septum.  Pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  a  very  common 
cause  of  death.  Obliteration  or  atresia  of  the  pulmonary  orifice  is  less  fre- 
quent but  a  more  serious  condition  than  stenosis.  It  is  associated  with  de- 
fect of  the  ventricular  septum  or  patency  of  the  foramen  ovale  and  per- 
sistence of  the  ductus  arteriosus  with  hypertrophy  of  the  right  heart.  Ste- 
nosis of  the  conns  arteriosus  of  the  right  ventricle  exists  in  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  cases  of  obstruction  at  the  pulmonary  orifice.  At  the  out- 
set a  developmental  error,  it  may  be  combined  with  sclerotic  changes.  The 
ventricular  septum  is  imperfect,  the  foramen  ovale  is  usually  open,  and  the 
ductus  arteriosus  patent.  These  three  lesions  at  the  pulmonary  orifice 
constitute  the  most  important  group  of  all  congenital  cardiac  affections. 
Of  181  instances  of  various  congenital  anomalies  collected  by  PeacoCk  119 
cases  came  under  this  category,  and,  according  to  this  author,  in  86  per 
cent  of  the  patients  living  beyond  the  twelfth  year  the  lesion  is  at  this 
orifice. 

Congenital  lesions  of  the  aortic  orifice  are  not  very  frequent.  Rauchfuss 
has  collected  34  cases  of  stenosis  and  atresia;  stenosis  of  the  left  conns 
arteriosus  may  also  occur,  a  condition  which  is  not  incompatible  with  pro- 
48 
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longed  life.     Ten  of  the  16  casea  tabulated  by  Dilg  were  over  thirty  years 
of  age. 

Transposition  of  the  large  arterial  trunks  is  a  not  nncomiuon  anomaly. 
There  may  be  neither  hypertrophy,  cyanosis,  nor  heart  murmur. 

Symptoma  of  Congenital  Heart-dlflease.— Cyanosis  occurs  in 
over  SJO  per  cent  of  the  caace,  and  forma  so  distinctive  a  feature  that  the 
terms  "  blue  disease "  and  "  morbus  ceeruleus "  are  practically  synonyms 
for  congenital  heart-disease.  The  lividity  in  a  majority  of  eases  appears 
early,  within  the  iiret  week  of  life,  and  may  be  general  or  confined  to  the 
lips,  nose,  and  ears,  and  to  the  iingers  and  toes.  In  some  instances  there 
is  in  addition  a  general  dusky  suffusion,  and  in  the  most  extreme  grades 
the  skin  is  almost  purple.  It  may  vary  a  good  deal  and  may  only  be  in- 
tense on  exertion.  The  external  temperature  is  low.  Dyspnoaa  on  exertiott 
and  cough  are  common  symptoms.  A  great  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
red  corpuscles  has  been  noted  by  Gibson  and  by  Vaquez.  In  a  case  of  Gib- 
son's there  were  above  eight  millions  of  red  blood -corpuscles  to  the  cubic 
millimetie.  The  children  rarely  thrive,  and  often  display  a  lethargy  of  both 
mind  and  body.  The  fingers  and  toes  are  clubbed  to  a  degree  rarely  met 
with  in  any  other  affection.  The  cause  of  the  cyanosis  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed. Morgagni  referred  it  to  the  general  congestion  of  the  venous  sys- 
tem due  to  obstruction,  and  this  view  was  supported  in  a  paper,  one  of  the 
ablest  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  by  Moreton  Stills.  Morrison's 
recent  analysis  of  75  cases  of  congenital  heart-disease  shows  that  closure 
of  the  pulmonary  orifice  and  patency  of  the  foramen  ovale  and  the  ven- 
tricular septum  are  'the  lesions  most  frequently  associated  with  cyanosis, 
and  he  coDclndes  that  the  deficient  aeration  of  the  blood  owing  to  dimin- 
irfied  lung  function  is  the  most  important  factor.  Another  view,  often 
attributed  erroneously  to  William  Hunter,  was  that  the  discoloration  was 
due  to  the  admixture  in  the  heart  of  venous  and  arterial  blood;  but  lesions 
may  exist  which  permit  of  very  free  mixture  without  producing  cyanosis. 
The  question  of  the  cause  of  cyanosis  really  can  not  be  considered  as  set- 
tled. Yariot  has  recently  made  the  suggestion  that  the  cause  is  not  en- 
tirely cardiac,  but  is  associated  with  disturbance  throughout  the  whole 
circulatory  system,  and  particularly  a  vaso-motor  paresis  and  malaeration 
of  the  red  blood-corpuscles. 

Diagnosia. — In  the  case  of  children,  cyanosis,  with  or  without  en- 
largement of  the  heart,  and  the  existence  of  a  murmur  are  sufficient,  as  a 
rule,  to  determine  the  presence  of  a  congenital  heart-lesion.  The  cyanosis 
gives  us  no  clew  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  trouble,  as  it  is  a  symptom 
common  to  many  lesions  and  it  may  be  absent  in  certain  conditions.  The 
murmur  is  usually  systolic  in  character.  It  is,  however,  not  always  pres- 
ent, and  there  are  instances  on  record  of  complicated  congenital  lesions  in 
which  the  examination  showed  normal  heart-sounds.  In  two  or  three  in- 
stances fcetal  endocarditis  has  been  diagnosed  in  gravida  by  the  presence 
of  a  rough  systolic  murmur,  and  the  condition  has  been  corroborated  sub- 
sequent to  the  birth  of  the  child.  Hypertrophy  is  present  in  a  majority  of 
the  cases  of  congenital  defect.  The  fatal  event  may  be  caused  by  abscess 
uf  the  brain.     It  is  impossible  in  a  work  of  this  sort  to  enter  upon  elabo* 
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rate  details  in  differential  diagnosis  between  the  varioas  congenital  heart- 
leeions.     I  here  abstract  the  conclusions  of  Hocheinger: 

"(1)  In  childhood,  loud,  rough,  musical  heart-murmurs,  with  normal 
or  only  slight  increase  in  the  heart- dulness,  occur  only  in  congenital  heart- 
disease.  The  acquired  endocardial  defects  with  loud  beart-murmurs  in 
young  children  are  almost  always  associated  with  great  increase  in  the 
heart-dulness.  In  the  transposition  of  the  large  arterial  trunks  there  may 
be  no  cyanosis,  no  heart-murmur,  and  an  absence  of  hypertrophy. 

"  (8)  In  young  children  heart-munnura  with  great  increase  in  the  car- 
diac dulness  and  feeble  apex  beat  suggest  congenital  changes.  The  in- 
creased dulness  is  chiefly  of  the  right  heart,  whereas  the  left  is  only  slightly 
altered.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  acquired  endocarditis  in  children,  the 
left  heart  is  chiefly  affected  and  the  apex  beat  is  visible;  the  dilatation  of 
the  right  heart  comes  late  and  does  not  materially  change  the  increased 
strength  of  the  apex  beat. 

"  (3)  The  entire  absence  of  murmurs  at  the  apes,  with  their  evident 
presence  in  the  region  of  the  auricles  and  over  the  pulmonary  orifice,  ia  al- 
ways an  important  element  in  differential  diagnosis,  and  points  rather  to 
septum  defect  or  pulmonaiy  stenosis  than  to  endocarditis. 

"  (4)  An  abnormally  weak  second  pulmonic  sound  associated  with  a 
distinct  systolic  murmur  is  a  symptom  which  in  early  childhood  is  only  to 
be  explained  by  the  assumption  of  a  congenital  pulmonary  stenosis,  and 
possesses  therefore  an  importance  from  a-^oint  of  differential  diagnosis 
which  is  not  to  be  underestimated, 

"  (5)  Absence  of  a  palpable  thrill,  despite  loud  murmurs  which  are 
heard  over  the  whole  praecordial  region,  is  rare  except  with  congenital  de- 
fects in  the  septum,  and  it  speaks  therefore  against  an  acquired  cardiac 
affection. 

"  (6)  Loud,  especially  vibratory,  systolic  murmurs,  with  the  point  of 
maximum  intensity  over  the  upper  third  of  the  sternum,  associated  with 
a  lack  of  marked  symptoms  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  are  very 
important  for  the  diagnosis  of  a  persistence  of  the  ductus  Botalli,  and  can- 
not be  explained  by  the  assumption  of  an  endocarditis  of  the  aortic  valve." 

Escherich  suggests  that  the  systolic  basic  murmur  heard  sometimes  in 
the  newborn,  particularly  if  premature,  may  originate  in  the  ductus  Botalli 
before  its  closure.     • 

Treatment. — The  chUd  should  be  warmly  clad  and  guarded  from  all 
circumstances  liable  to  excite  bronchitis.  In  the  attacks  of  urgent  dysp- 
ncea  with  lividity  blood  should  be  freely  let.  Saline  cathartics  are  also 
nsefiil.  Digitalis  must  be  used  with  care;  it  is  sometimes  beneficial  in  the 
later  stages.  When  the  compensation  fails,  the  indications  for  treatment 
are  those  of  valvular  disease  in  adults. 
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m.    DISEASES  OF  THE  ARTERIES. 
1.    DEGENERATIONS. 

Fatly  degeneraiym  of  the  intima  is  extremely  common,  and  U  seen  in 
the  form  of  yellovish-vhite  spots  in  the  aorta  and  larger  veaeels.  CalcifUa- 
tion  of  the  arterial  wall  follows  fatty  degeQeration  and  ecleroeis,  and  is  asso- 
ciated with  atheromatouB  changes.  It  occurs  in  the  intima  and  the  media. 
In  the  latter  it  produces  what  is  sometimes  known  as  annular  calcification, 
which  occurs  particularly  in  the  middle  coat  of  medium-sized  vessels  and 
may  convert  them  into  firm  tubes. 

Hyaline  degeneraiion  may  attack  either  the  larger  or  the  smaller  Teesels. 
In  the  former  the  intima  is  converted  into  a  emooth,  homogeneous  sub- 
stance; this  is  commonly  an  initial  stage  of  arterio-sclerosis;  here  it  ie  a 
tranHtormation  of  the  endothelial  lining.  Of  the  emaller  arteries  and  capil- 
laries hyaline  metamorphosis  is  oftenest  seen  in  the  glomeruli  of  the  kidneys. 
It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  amyloid  change  which  ie  prone  to 
occur  in  the  same  situation.  The  condition  is  variously  regarded  as  due 
to  coagulation  of  an  albuminous  fluid  and  hyaline  metamorphosis 
of  leucocytes  or  of  fibrin.  This  substance  reacts  like  the  last  with  Weigerf  s 
fibrin  stain. 


II.    ARTERI0-8CLER08IS  (ArttntHsapiHary  Fibroni). 

The  conception  of  arterio-Bcleroais  as  an  independent  affection — ■  gen- 
eral disease  of  the  vascular  system — is  due  to  Gull  and  Sutton. 

Deflnltloii. — A  condition  of  thickening,  diffuse  or  circumscribed,  be- 
ginning in  the  intima,  consequent  upon  primary  changes  in  the  media  and 
adventitia,  but  which  later  involves  the  other  coats.  The  process  leads,  in 
the  larger  arteries,  to  what  is  known  aa  atheroma  and  to  endarteritis  defor- 
mana,  and  seriouely  interferes  with  the  normal  functions  of  various  organs. 

Etiology,— ~(1)  As  an  involution  process  arterio-sclcrosis  is  an  accom- 
paniment of  old  age,  and  is  the  expression  of  the  natural  wear  and  tear  to 
which  the  tubes  are  subjected.  Longevity  is  a  vasculaf  question,  which  has 
been  well  expressed  in  the  axiom  that  "  a  man  is  only  as  old  as  his  arte- 
ries." To  a  majority  of  men  death  comes  primarily  or  secondarily  through 
this  portal.  The  onset  of  what  may  be  called  physiological  arterio-sclerosis 
depends,  in  the  first  place,  upon  the  quality  of  arterial  tissue  (vital  rub- 
ber) which  the  itadividual  has  inherited,  and  secondly  upon  the  amount  of 
wear  and  tear  to  which  he  has  subjected  it.  That  the  former  plays  a 
most  important  role  is  shown  in  the  cases  in  which  arterio-sclerosis  sets  in 
early  in  life  in  individuals  in  whom  none  of  the  recognized  etiological  fac- 
tors can  be  found.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  man  of  twenty-eight  or  twenty- 
nine  may  have  the  arteries  of  a  man  of  sixty,  and  a  man  of  forty  may  pre- 
sent vessels  as  much  degenerated  as  they  should  be  at  eighty.  Entire  fami- 
lies scmetimes  show  this  tendency  to  early  arterio-sclerosis — a  tendency 
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which  cannot  be  explained  in  any  other  waj  than  that  in  the  make-up  of  the 
machine  bad  material  was  used  for  the  tabing. 

More  commonly  the  arterio-Eclerosis  results  from  the  bad  use  of  good 
Teeeels,  and  among  the  circiunBtances  which  tend  to  produce  this  condi- 
tion are  the  following: 

(3)  Chronic  Intoxications. — Alcohol,  lead,  gout,  and  syphilis  play  an 
important  role  in  the  causation  of  arterio-sclerosis,  although  the  precise 
mode  of  their  action  is  not  yet  very  clear.  They  may  act,  as  Traube  sug- 
gests, by  increasing  the  peripheral  resistance  in  the  smaller  vessels  and  in 
this  way  raising  the  blood  tension,  or  possibry,  as  Bright  taught,  they  alter 
the  quiUity  of  the  blood  and  render  more  difficult  its  passage  through'  the 
capillaries. 

The  poisons  of  syphilis  and  of  gout,  as  well  as  of  many  of  the  acute  in- 
fections, may  produce  degenerative  changes  in  the  media  and  adventitia. 

(3)  Overeating. — I  am  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  part  played  by 
overeating  in  inducing  arterio-sclerosis.  There  are  many  cases  in  which 
there  is  no  other  factor.  The  high  pressure  at  which  many  men  now  live 
must  also  be  taken  into  account.  George  Cheyne's  advice,  which  I  quote 
at  page  470,  was  never  more  needed  than  by  the  present  generation. 

(4)  Overwork  of  the  muscles,  which  acts  by  increasing  the  peripheral  re- 
sistance and  by  raising  the  blood-pressure. 

(5)  Renal  Disease. — The  relation  between  the  arterial  and  kidney  lesions 
has  been  much  discussed,  some  regarding  the  arterial  degeneration  as  sec- 
ondary, others  as  primary.  There  are  two  groups  of  cases,  one  in  which  the 
arterio-sclerosis  is  the  first  change,  and  the  other  in  which  it  is  secondary 
to  a  primary  affection  of  the  kidneys.  The  former  occurs,  I  believe,  with 
much  greater  frequency  than  has  been  supposed. 

Uorbid  Anatomy. — Thoma  divides  the  cases  into  primary  arterio- 
sclerosis, in  which  there  are  local  changes  in  the  arteries  leading  to  dilata- 
tion and  a  compensatory  increase  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  intima; 
secondary  arterio-sclerosis,  due  to  changes  in  the  arteries  which  follow  in- 
creased resistance  to  the  blood-flow  in  the  peripheral  vessels.  This  in- 
creased tension  leads  to  dilatatioo  and  to  slowing  of  the  blood-stream  and  a 
secondary  compensatory  development  of  the  intima. 

In  a  study  of  41  autopsies  upon  arterio-sclerotic  cases  from  my  wards. 
Councilman  follows  the  useful  division  into  nodular,  senile,  and  diffuse 
forms. 

(a)  Nodular  Form. — In  the  circumscribed  or  nodular  variety  the  ma- 
croscopic changes  are  very  characteristic.  The  aorta  presents,  in  the  early 
stages,  from  the  ring  to  bifurcation,  numerous  flat  projections,  yellowish 
or  yellowish-white  in  color,  hemispherical  in  outline,  and  situated  particu- 
larly about  the  orifices  of  the  branches.  In  the  early  stage  these  patches 
are  scattered  and  do  not  involve  the  entire  intima.  In  more  advanced 
grades  the  patches  undergo  atheromatous  changes.  The  material  constitut- 
ing the  button  undergoes  softening  and  breaks  up  into  granule  material, 
consisting  of  molecular  dibris — the  so-called  atheromatous  abscess. 

In  the  circumscribed  or  nodular  arterio-sclerosis  the  primary  alteration 
consists  in  a  degeneration  or  a  local  inflUration  in  the  media  and  adven- 
titia,  chiefly  about  the  vasa  vaaonun.     The  affection  is  really  a  meearteritia 
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and  a  periartmtia.  These  changes  lead  to  the  weakening  of  the  wall  in 
the  affected  area,  at  which  spot  the  proliferatiTe  changes  commence  in  the 
iutima,  particularly  in  the  subendothelial  structures,  with  gradual  thick- 
ening and  the  formation  of  an  atheromatous  button  or  a  patch  of  nodular 
art«rio-sclero8is.  The  researches  of  Thoma  have  shown  that  this  is  really 
a  compensatory  process,  and  that  before  its  degeneration  the  nodular  but- 
ton, which  post  mortem  projects  beyond  the  lumen,  during  life  fills  up  and 
obliterates  what  would  otherwise  be  a  depression  of  the  wall  in  consequence 
of  the  weakening  of  the  media.  A  similar  process  goes  on  in  the  smaller 
veaaela,  and  in  any  one  of  the  Smaller  branches  it  can  be  readily  seen  on  sec- 
tion that  each  patch  of  endarteritis  corresponds  to  a  defect  in  the  media 
and  often  to  changes  in  the  adventiiia.  The  condition  is  one  which  may 
lead  to  rapid  dilatation  or  to  the  production  of  an  aneurism,  particularly  in 
the  early  stage,  before  the  weakened  spot  is  thickened  and  strengthened  by 
the  intimal  changes. 

(6)  Senile  ATterio-sclerosis. — The  larger  arteries  are  dilated  and  tortu- 
ous, the  walls  thin  hut  stiff,  and  often  converted  into  rigid  tubes.  The 
subendothelial  tissue  undergoes  degeneration  and  in  spots  breaks  down, 
forming  the  so-called  atheromatous  abscess,  the  contents  of  which  con- 
sist of  a  molecular  debris.  They  may  open  into  the  lumen,  when  they  are 
known  as  atheromatous  ulcers.  The  greater  portion  of  the  intima  may 
be  occupied  by  rough  calcareous  plates,  with  here  and  there  fissures  and 
losses  of  substance,  upon  which  not  infrequently  white  thrombi  are  de- 
posited. MicroHcopioally  there  is  extreme  degeneration  of  the  coats,  par- 
ticularly of  the  media.  Senile  atrophy  of  the  liver  and  kidneys  usually  ac- 
companies these  changes.  Senile  changes  are  common  in  other  organs. 
The  heart  may  be  small  and  is  not  necessarily  hypertrophied.  In  1  of  14 
cases  of  Councilman's  series  there  was  no  enlargement.  Brovt-n  atrophy  is 
common. 

(c)  Diffuse  Arteriosclerosis. — The  process  is  widespread  throughout  the 
aorta  and  its  branches,  in  the  former  usually,  but  not  necessarily,  associated 
with  the  nodular  form.  The  subjects  of  this  variety  are  usually  middle- 
aged  men,  but  it  may  occur  early.  Of  the  27  in  Councilman's  seriea  be- 
longing to  this  group  the  majority  were  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  fifty- 
five.  The  youngest  was  a  negro  of  twenty-three  and  the  oldest  a  man  of 
sixty.  The  aifection  is  very  prevalent  among  negroes;  less  than  50  per  cent 
were  in  whites,  whereas  the  ratio  of  colored  to  white  patients  in  the  wards 
is  one  to  seven.  The  affection  is  met  with  in  strongly  built,  muscular  men 
and,  as  Councilman  remarks,  they  rarely  present  on  the  autopsy  table  signs 
of  general  anasarca  or,  if  ccdema  exists,  it  has  come  on  during  the  last  few 
days  of  life.  The  aorta  and  its  branches  are  more  or  less  dilated,  the 
branches  sometimes  more  than  the  trunk.  The  intima  may  he  smooth  and 
show  very  slij;ht  changes  to  the  naked  eye;  more  commonly  there  are  scat- 
tered elevated  areas  of  an  opaque  white  color,  some  of  which  may  have  un- 
dergone atheromatous  changes  as  in  the  senile  form. 

Microscopically  in  the  several  forms  the  media  shows  necrotic  and  hya- 
line changes,  involving  in  the  larger  arteries  both  muscular  and  elastic  ele- 
ments, and  the  intima  presents  a  great  increase  in  the  subendothelial  con- 
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nective  tissue,  which  is  particularly  marked  opposite  areas  of  advanced 
degeneration  in  the  media.  The  small  arteries — those  in  the  kidneys,  for 
example — show  "  a  thickening  of  the  wall,  due  to  the  formation  of  a  homo- 
geneous hyaline  tissue  within  the  muscular  coat.  This  tissue  contains  but 
few  cells,  is  faintly  striated,  and  stains  a  light  brown  in  the  osmic  acid  used 
in  the  hardening  solution.  In  many  of  the  smallest  vessels  nothing  can  be 
seen  of  the  elastic  lamina,  in  others  only  fragments  can  be  made  out,  in 
othen  it  is  preserved.  .  .  .  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  media  show  marked 
atrophic  changes.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  cells  can  be  made  out  both  in 
fresh  sections  and  after  hardening  in  Flemming'e  solution.  The  nuclei  arc 
thin  and  atrophic  and  vacuoles  are  sometimes  seen  in  them.  In  some  ar- 
teries the  muscle-fibres  have  almost  disappeared  and  the  media  is  changed 
into  a  homogeneous  tissue,  similar  to  that  in  the  thickened  intima  "  (Coun- 
cilman). The  degeneration  of  the  media  is  most  marked  in  the  smaller 
arteries.  The  capillaries  are  thickened,  particularly  those  of  the  glomeruli 
of  the  kidneys,  which  are  often  obliterated  and  involved  in  extensive  hya- 
line degeneration. 

It  is  in  this  group  of  cases  that  the  heart  shows  the  most  important 
changes.  The  average  weight  in  the  cases  referred  to  was  over  i50  grammes, 
and  there  were  two  cases  in  which  without  valvular  disease  the  weight  was 
over  800  grammes.  Fibrous  myocarditis  is  often  present,  particularly  when 
the  coronary  arteries  are  involved.  The  semilunar  valves  are  sometimes 
opaque  and  sclerotic,  and  may  be  incompetent.  The  kidneys  may  show 
extensive  sclerosis,  but  in  many  cases  the  changes  are  bo  slight  that  macro- 
scopically  they  might  be  overlooked.  They  may  be  increased  in  size.  The 
capsule  is  usually  adherent,  the  surface  a  little  rough,  and  very  often  pre- 
sents atrophic  areas  at  a  lower  level,  of  a  deep-red  color.  Increased  consist- 
ence is  always  present. 

Sclerosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  met  with  in  all  conditions  which 
for  a  long  time  increase  the  tension  in  the  lesser  circulation,  particularly 
in  mitral  valve  disease  and  in  emphysema.  Sometimes  the  sclerosis  reaches 
a  high  grade  and  is  accompanied  with  aneurismal  dilatation  of  the  primary 
and  secondary  branches,  more  rarely  with  insufficiency  of  the  pulmonary 
valve.  In  a  remarkable  case  of  a  young  man  of  twenty-four,  reported  by 
Bomberg  from  Curschmann's  clinic,  the  pulmonary  arteries  were  involved 
in  most  extensive  arterio-sclerosis;  the  main  branches  were  dilated,  and  the 
smaller  branches  were  the  seat  of  the  most  extreme  sclerotic  changes.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  aorta  and  its  branches  were  normal.  The  heart  was 
greatly  hypertrophied,  and  the  clinical  symptoms  were  those  of  a  congeni- 
tal heart  affection.  In  many  cases  of  arterio-sclerosie  the  condition  is  not 
confined  to  the  arteries,  but  extends  not  only  to  the  capillaries  but  also  to 
the  veins,  and  may  properly  be  termed  an  angio-sclerosis. 

Sclerosis  of  the  veins — jAlebo-sclerosis — is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  ac- 
companiment of  arterio-sclerosis,  and  is  a  condition  to  which  of  late  a  good 
deal  of  attention  has  been  paid.  It  is  seen  in  conditions  of  heightened 
blood -pressure,  as  in  the  portal  system  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  in  the 
pulmonary  veins  in  mitral  stenosis.  The  affected  vessels  are  usually  dilated, 
and  the  intima  shows,  as  in  the  arteries,  a  compensatory  thickening,  whidi 
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is  particularly  marked  in  those  regions  in  which  the  media  is  thinned. 
The  ii,ew-formed  tissue  in  the  endophlehitis  may  undergo  hyaline  degenera- 
tion, and  is  sometimes  extensively  calcified.  In  a  case  of  iibroid  oblitera- 
tion of  the  portal  vein  of  long  standing,  I  found  the  intima  of  the  greatly 
dilated  gastric,  splenic,  and  mesenteric  veins  extensively  calcified.  Without 
existing  arterio-scleroeis  the  peripheral  veins  may  be  sclerotic,  usually  in 
conditions  of  debility,  but  occasionally  in  young  persons. 

Symptoms.— /ncreosed  Tension.— The  pressure  ^ith  which  the  blood 
flows  in  the  arteries  depends  upon  the  degree  of  peripheral  resistance  and 
the  force  of  the  ventricular  contraction.  A  high-tension  pulse  may  exist 
with  very  little  arterio-sclerosis;  but,  as  a  rule,  when  the  condition  has  been 
persistent,  the  sclerosis  and  high  tension  are  found  together.  The  pulse 
wave  is  slow  in  its  ascent,  enduring,  subsides  slowly,  and  in  the  intervals 
between  the  beats  the  vessel  remains  full  and  firm.  It  may  be  very  difBcult 
to  obliterate  the  pulse,  and  the  firmest  pressure  on  the  radial  or  the  tem- 
poral artery  may  not  be  sufficient  to  annihilate  the  pulse  wave  beyond  the 
point  of  pressure.  This  is  not  always  a  sign  of  high  tension.  The  anas- 
tomotic or  recurrent  pulse  may  be  felt  even  when  the  tension  is  low,  as  in 
the  eariy  stage  of  typhoid  fever.  Pressure  on  the  ulnar  artery  at  once  ob- 
literates it.*  The  sphygmographic  tracing  shows  a  sloping,  short  up-stroke, 
no  percussion  wave,  and  a  slow,  gradual  descent,  in  which  the  dicrotic  wave 
is  very  slightly  marked.  It  may  be  difiicult  to  estimate  bow  much  of  the 
hardness  and  firmness  is  due  to  the  tension  of  the  blood  within  the  vessel, 
and  how  much  to  the  thickening  of  the  wall.  But  if,  for  example,  when 
the  radial  is  compressed  with  the  index-finger  the  artery  can  be  felt  beyond 
the  point  of  compression,  its  walls  are  sclerosed. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Heart. — In  consequence  of  the  peripheral  resistance 
and  increased  work  the  left  ventricle  increases  in  size,  and  some  of  the 
purest  examples  of  simple  hypertrophy  occur  in  this  condition.  The  cham- 
ber may  be  little,  if  at  all,  dilated.  The  apex  beat  is  dislocated  in  advanced 
cases  an  inch  or  more  beyond  the  nipple  line.  The  impulse  is  heaving  and 
forcible.    The  aortic  second  sound  is  clear,  ringing,  and  accentuated. 

The  combination  of  increased  arterial  tension,  a  palpable  thickening 
of  the  arteries,  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  accentuation  of  the 
aortic  second  sound  are  signs  pathognomonic  of  arterio-sclerosis.  From 
this  period  of  establishment  the  course  of  the  disease  may  be  very  varied. 
For  years  the  patient  may  have  good  health,  and  be  in  a  condition  analo- 
gous to  that  of  a  person  with  a  well-compensated  valvular  lesion.  There 
may  be  no  renal  symptoms,  or  there  may  be  the  passage  of  a  larger  amount 
of  urine  than  normal,  with  transient  albuminuria,  and  now  and  then 
hyaline  tube-casts.  The  subsequent  history  is  extraordinarily  diverse,  de- 
pending upon  the  vascular  territory  in  which  the  sclerosis  is  most  advanced, 
or  upon  the  accidents  which  are  so  liable  to  happen,  and  the  symptoms  may 
be  cardiac,  cerebral,  renal,  etc. 

(1)  Cardiac. — The  involvement  of  the  coronary  arteries  may  lead  to 
the  various  symptoms  already  referred  to  under  that  section — thrombosis 

*  The  student  is  referred  to  Ewart's  and  tii  Broadbeot's  moDUftU  on  the  pulae^ 
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with  sudden  death,  fibroid  degeneration  of  the  heart,  anetiriBin  of  the  heart, 
rupture,  and  angina  pectoris.  Angina  pectoris  is  not  uncommon,  and  in 
the  true  variety  is  almost  always  associated  with  arterio-sclerosis.  _A  sec- 
ond important  group  of  cardiac  eymptoms  results  from  the  dilatation  which 
ultimately  may  follow  the  hypertrophy.  The  patient  then  preeentB  all  the 
symptoms  of  cardiac  insuificiency — dyspntea,  scanty  urine,  and  very  often 
serous  effusions.  If  the  case  has  come  under  obserratiOD  for  the  first  time 
the  clinical  picture  is  that  of  chronic  valvular  diseaBe,  and  the  existence  of 
a  loud  blowing  murmur  at  the  apex  may  throw  the  practitioner  off  his 
guard.    Many  cases  terminate  in  this  way. 

(2)  The  cerebral  symptoms  of  arterio-sclerosis  are  varied  and  important, 
and  embrace  those  of  many  degenerative  diseases,  acute  and  chronic  (which 
follow  sclerosis  of  the  smaller  branches),  and  cerebral  hemorrhage. 

.Transient  hemiplegia,  monoplegia,  or  aphasia  may  occur  in  advanced 
arterio-sclerosis.  Recovery  may  be  perfect.  It  is  difficult  to  say  upon 
what  these  attacks  depend.  Spasm  of  the  arteries  has  been  suggested,  but 
the  condition  of  the  smallest  arteries  is  not  very  favorable  to  this  view. 
Peabody  has  recently  called  attention  to  these  cases,  which  are  more  com- 
mon than  is  indicated  in  the  literature.  Vertigo  occurs  frequently,  and  may 
be  either  simple,  or  is  associated  with  slow  pulse  and  syncopal  or  epilepti- 
form attacks — -the  Stokes-Adams  syndrome. 

(3)  Renal  symptoms  supervene  in  a  large  number  of  the  cases.  A  sclero- 
sis, patchy  or  diffuse,  is  present  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  at  the  time  of 
autopsy,  and  the  condition  is  practically  that  of  contracted  kidney.  It  is 
seen  in  a  typical  manner  in  the  senile  form,  and  not  infrequently  develops 
early  in  life  as  a  direct  sequence  of  the  diffuse  variety.  It  is  often  diiBcult 
to  decide  clinically  (and  the  question  is  one  upon  which  good  observers 
might  not  agree  in  s  given  case)  whether  the  arterial  or  the  renal  disease 
has  been  primary. 

(4)  Among  other  events  in  arterio-sclerosis  may  be  mentioned  gangrene 
of  the  extremities,  due  either  directly  to  endarteritis  or  to  the  dislodgment 
of  thrombi.  Sudden  transient  paraplegia  may  occur,  and  the  remarkable 
condition  known  as  intermittent  claudication. 

Treatment. — In  the  late  stages  the  conditions  mnst  be  treated  as  they 
arise  in  connection  with  the  various  viscera.  Id  the  early  stages,  before 
any  local  eymptoms  are  manifest,  the  patient  should  be  enjoined  to  live  a 
quiet,  well-regulated  life,  avoiding  excesses  in  food  and  drink.  It  is  usu- 
ally best  to  explain  frankly  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  so  gain  his  intelli- 
gent co-operation.  Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the 
bowels  and  urine,  and  the  secretion  of  the  skin  should  be  kept  active  by 
daily  baths.  Alcohol  in  all  forms  should  be  prohibited,  and  the  food  should 
bo  restricted  to  plain,  wholesome  articles.  The  use  of  mineral  waters  or  a 
residence  every  year  at  one  of  the  mineral  springs  is  usually  serviceftble. 
If  there  has  been  a  syphilitic  history  an  occasional  course  of  iodide  of  po- 
tassium is  indicated,  and  whenever  the  pulse  tension  is  high  nitroglycerin 
may  be  used. 

In  cases  which  come  under  observation  for  the  first  time  with  dyspnoea, 
alight  lividity,  and  signs  of  cardiac  insufficiency,  venesection  is  indicated. 
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In  some  inetances,  with  very  high  tension,  strilcing  relief  is  afforded  by  the 
abstraction  of  30  ouucea  of  blood. 


III.   ANEURISM. 

The  following  forms  of  aneurism  are  usually  recognized: 

(a)  The  true,  in  which  the  sac  is  formed  of  one  or  more  of  the  arterial 
coats.  This  may  be  fusiform,  cylindrical,  or  cireoid  (in  which  the  dilatation 
is  in  an  artery  and  its  branches),  or  it  may  be  circumscribed  or  sacculated. 
Aneurisms  are  usually  fusiform,  resulting  from  luiiform  dilatation  of  the 
vessel,  or  saccular. 

(b)  The  false  aneurism,  in  which  there  is  rupture  of  all  the  coats,  and 
the  blood  is  free  (or  circumscribed)  in  the  tissues. 

(c)  The  dissecting  aneurism,  which  resulta  from  injury  or  laceration  of 
the  internal  coat.  The  blood  dissects  betwen  the  layers;  hence  the  name, 
diasecting  aneuriBm.     This  occurs  usually  in  the  aorta,  persisting  for  years. 

(d)  Arferio-venout  aneurism  results  when  a  communication  is  established 
between  an  artery  and  a  vein.  A  sac  may  intervene,  in  which  case  we  have 
what  is  called  a  varicose  aneurism;  but  in  many  cases  the  communication  is 
direct  and  the  chief  change  is  in  the  vein,  which  is  dilated,  tortuous,  and 
pnlsating,  the  condition  being  termed  an  aneurismal  varix. 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — Aneurisms  arise:  (a)  By  the  gradual 
diffuse  distention  of  the  arterial  coats,  which  have  been  weakened  by  arterio- 
sclerosis, particularly  in  its  early  stages,  before  compensatory  endarteritis 
develops.  The  arch  of  the  aorta  is  often  dilated  in  this  way  so  as  to  form 
an  irregular  aneurism. 

(&)  In  consequence  of  circumscribed  loss  of  resisting  power  in  the  media 
and  adventitia,  and  often  from  a  laceration  of  the  media.  This  is  the 
most  common  cause  of  sacculated  aneurism.  The  laceration  is  frequently 
found  in  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch  and  occurs  early  in  the  process 
of  arterio-sclerosis,  before  the  compensatory  thickening  has  taken  place. 
Occasionally  one  meets  with  remarkable  specimens  illustrating  the  impor- 
tant part  played  by  this  process.  The  intima  may  also  be  torn.  In  a  case 
of  Daland's  there  was  just  above  the  aortic  valves  an  old  transverse  tear 
of  the  intima,  extending  almost  the  entire  circumference  of  the  vessel. 
Sclerosis  of  the  media  and  adventitia  had  taken  place  and  the  process  was 
evidently  of  some  standing.  An  inch  or  more  above  it  was  a  freah  trans- 
verse rent  which  had  produced  a  dissecting  anenrism.  These  arterio-scle- 
rotic  aneurisms,  as  they  are  called,  are  found  also  in  the  smaller  vessels. 

(c)  Embolic  Aneurism. — When  an  embolus  haa  lodged  in  a  vessel  and 
permanently  plugged  it,  aneurismal  dilatation  may  follow  on  the  proximal 
side.  The  embolus  itself  may,  if  a  calcified  fragment  from  a  valve,  lacer- 
ate the  wall,  or  if  infected  may  produce  inflammation  and  softening, 

(d)  Mycotic  Aneurism. — The  importance  of  this  form  has  been  specially 
considered  by  Eppinger  in  his  exhaustive  monograph.  The  occurrence  of 
multiple  aneurisms  in  malignant  endocarditis  has  been  observed  by  several 
writers.     Probably  the  first  case  in  which  the  mycotic  nature  wag  recog- 
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nized  was  one  which  occurred  at  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  and  is  re- 
ported in  full  in  my  lectures  on  malignant  endocarditis.  In  addition  to  the 
ulceration  of  the  valves  there  were  four  aneurisms  of  the  arch,  of  which 
one  was  large  and  saccular,  and  three  were  not  bigger  than  cherries.  An  ex- 
tensive growth  of  micrococci  was  present. 

A  form  of  parasitic  aneurism  which  occurs  with  great  frequency  in  the 
mesenteric  arteries  of  the  horse  is  due  to  the  development  of  the  strongylus 
armalus. 

Thoma  has  described  a  "  traction "  aneurism  of  the  concavity  of  the 
.arch  at  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  remnant  of  the  ductus  Botalli  (Vir- 
chow's  Archiv,  Bd.  122). 

And,  lastly,  there  are  cases  in  which  without  any  definite  cause  there 
is  a  tendency  to  the  development  of  aneurisms  in  various  parts  of  the 
body.  A  remarkable  instance  of  it  in  our  profession  was  afforded  by  the 
brilliant  Thomas  King  Chambers,  who  first  had  an  aneurism  in  the  left 
popliteal  artery,  eleven  years  subsequently  an  aneurism  in  the  right 
leg  which  was  cured  by  pressure,  and  finally  anenriams  of  the  carotid 
arteries. 

Incidence  of  Aneurism. — At  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  during  thirty 
years  there  were  631  cases  of  aneurism.  In  468  the  disease  aSected  the 
aorta,  in  80  the  popliteal,  in  21  the  femoral,  in  14  the  subclavian,  in  8  the 
carotid,  in  6  the  external  iliac  artery  (Oswald  A.  Browne). 

Anedki91(  op  the  Thobacic  Aobta. 

The  causes  which  favor  the  development  of  arterio-sclerosjs  prevail  in 
aortic  aneurism,  particularly  alcohol,  syphilis,  and  overwork.  The  great- 
est danger  probably  is  in  strong  muscular  men  with  commencing  degen- 
erative processes  in  the  arteries  (a  consequence  of  syphilis  or  alcohol  or  a 
result  of  hereditary  weakness  of  the  arterial  tissues),  who  during  a  sudden 
muscular  exertion  are  liable  to  lacerate  the  media,  the  intima  not  yet  being 
strengthened  by  compensatory  thickening  over  a  spot  of  mesarteritis.  Aneu- 
risms of  the  thoracic  aorta  vary  greatly  in  size  and  shape.  A  majority  of 
them  are  saccular.  They  may  be  small  and  situated  just  above  the  aortic 
ring.  Others  form  large  tumors  which  project  externally  and  occupy  a 
large  portion  of  the  upper  thorax.  Small  saca  from  the  descending  por- 
tion of  the  arch  may  compress  the  trachea  or  the  bronchi.  In  the  tho- 
racic portion  the  sac  may  erode  the  vertebne  or  grow  into  the  pleural  cavity 
and  compress  the  lung.  In  some  instances  it  grows  through  the  ribs  and 
appears  in  the  back. 

Symptoms. — The  chief  influence  of  an  aneurism  is  manifested  in 
what  are  known  as  pressure  effects.  In  the  absence  of  these  the  aneurisms 
attain  a  large  size  without  producing  symptoms  or  serionsly  interfering 
with  the  circulation.  Indeed,  a  useful  clinical  subdivision  as  given  by 
Bramwell  is  into  three  groups — aneurisms  which  are  entirely  latent  and 
give  no  physical  signs;  aneurisms  which  present  signs  of  intrathoracic 
pressure,  although  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
lesion  producing  the  pressure;  and,  lastly,  aneurisms  which  produce  dia- 
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tinct  tumors  with  well-marked  pTessiire  eymptoina  and  external  eigns. 
Bioadbent  makes  another  useful  division  into  aneurism  of  symptoms  and 
aneurism  of  physical  signs.  It  is  perhaps  best  to  consider  aneurisms  of  the 
aorta  according  to  the  situation  of  the  tumor. 

(a)  Aneurisme  of  tkt  Ascending  Portion  of  the  Arch. — Vfhen  just  above 
the  sinuses  of  Valsalva  they  are  often  small  and  latent.  The  first  f^mp- 
tom  may  be  rupture,  which  usually  takes  place  into  the  pericardium  and 
causes  instant  death.  Above  the  sinuses,  along  the  convex  border  of  the 
ascending  part,  aneurism  frequently  develops,  and  may  grow  to  a  large 
size,  either  passing  out  into  the  right  pleura  or  forward,  pointing  at  the 
second  or  third  interspace,  eroding  the  ribs  and  sternum,  and  producing 
large  external  tumors.  In  this  situation  the  sac  is  liable,  indeed,  to  com- 
press the  superior  vena  cava,  causing  engorgement  of  the  vessels  of  the 
head  and  arm,  sometimes  compressing  only  the  subclavian  vein,  and  caus- 
ing enlargement  and  oedema  of  the  right  arm.  Perforation  may  take  place 
into  the  superior  vena  cava,  of  which  accident  Pepper  and  Griffith  have 
collected  29  cases.  In  rare  instances,  when  the  aneurism  springs  from  the 
concave  side  of  the  vessels,  the  tumor  may  appear  to  the  left  of  the  Btemum. 
Large  aneurisms  in  this  situation  may  cause  much  dislocation  of  the 
heart,  pushing  it  down  and  to  the  left,  and  sometimes  compressing  the 
inferior  vena  cava,  and  causing  swelling  of  the  feet  and  ascites.  The  right 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  is  often  pressed  upon  by  these  tumors.  The  in- 
nominate artery  is  rarely  involved.  Death  commonly  follows  from  rupture 
into  the  pericardium,  the  pleura,  or  into  the  superior  cava;  less  commonly 
from  rupture  externally,  sometimes  from  syncope. 

(b)  Aneurisms  of  the  Transverse  Arch. — The  direction  of  their  growth  is 
most  commonly  backward,  but  they  may  grow  forward,  erode  the  sternum, 
and  produce  large  tumors.  The  tumor  presents  in  the  middle  Hue  and  to 
the  right  of  the  sternum  much  more  often  than  to  the  left,  which  occurred 
in  only  4  of  35  aneurisms  in  this  situation  (0.  A.  Browne).  Even  when 
small  and  producing  no  external  tumor  they  may  cause  marked  pressure 
signs  in  their  growth  backward  toward  the  spine,  involving  the  trachea 
and  the  cesophagus,  and  giving  rise  to  cough,  which  is  often  of  a  parox- 
ysmal character,  and  dysphagia.  The  left  recurrent  laryngeal  is  often  in- 
volved in  its  course  round  the  arch.  A  small  aneurism  from  the  lower  or 
posterior  wall  of  the  arch  may  compress  a  bronchus,  inducing  bronchor- 
rhcea,  gradual  bronchiectasy,  and  suppuration  in  the  lung— a  process  which 
by  no  means  infrequently  causes  death  in  aneurism,  and  a  condition  which 
at  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  we  were  in  the  habit  of  terming  aneu- 
rismal  phthisis.  Occasionally  enormous  aneurisms  develop  in  this  situa- 
tion, and  grow  into  both  plenrte,  extending  between  the  manubrium  and  the 
vertebrte;  they  may  persist  for  years.  The  sac  may  be  evident  at  the  sternal 
notch.  The  innominate  artery,  less  commonly  the  left  carotid  and  sub- 
clavian, may  bo  involved  in  the  sac,  and  the  radial  or  carotid  pulse  may  be 
absent  or  retarded.  Pressure  on  the  sympathetic  may  at  first  cause  dilata- 
tion and  subsequently  contraction  of  the  pupil.  Sometimes  the  thoracic 
duct  is  compressed. 

The  ascending  and  transverse  portions  of  the  arch  are  not  infre^aently 
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involved  together,  usually  without  the  branches;  the  tumor  grova  upward, 
or  upward  and  to  the  right. 

(c)  Aneurisms  of  tke  Descending  Portion  of  the  Arch. — The  sac  projects 
to  the  left  and  backward,  and  often  erodes  the  vertebne  from  the  third  to 
the  sixth  dorsal,  causing  great  pain  and  sometimes  compression  of  the  spinal 
cord.  Dysphagia  is  common.  Pressure  on  the  bronchi  may  induce  bron- 
ehiectasy,  with  retention  of  secretions,  and  fever,  A  tumor  may  appear 
externally  in  the  region  of  the  scapula,  and  here  attain  an  enormous  size. 
Death  not  infrequently  occurs  from  rupture  into  the  pleura. 

(d)  Aneurisms  of  the  Descending  Thoracic  Aorta. — The  larger  number 
occur  close  to  the  diaphragm,  the  sac  lying  upon  or  to  the  left  of  the  bodies 
of  the  lower  dorsal  vertebrse,  which  are  often  eroded.  The  sac  may  reach 
a  large  size  and  form  a  very  large  tumor  in  the  back. 

DiagnoslB  and  Fhysioal  Si^rns. — Inspection, — A  good  Hght  is  es- 
sential; cases  are  often  overlooked  owing  to  a  hasty  inspection.  In  many 
instances  it  is  negative.  On  either  side  of  the  sternum  there  may  be  abnor- 
mal pulsation,  due  to  dislocation  of  the  heart,  to  deformity  of  the  thorax, 
or  to  retraction  of  the  lung.  The  aneurismal  pulsation  is  usually  above 
the  level  of  the  third  rib  and  most  commonly  to  the  right  of  the  sternum, 
cither  in  the  first  or  second  interspace.  It  may  be  only  a  diffuse  heaving 
impulse  without  any  external  tumor.  Often  the  impulse  is  noticed  only 
when  the  chest  is  looked  at  obliquely  in  a  favorable  light.  When  the  in- 
nominate is  involved  the  throbbing  may  pass  into  the  neck  or  be  apparent 
at  the  sternal  notch.  Posteriorly,  when  pulsation  occurs,  it  is  most  com- 
monly found  to  the  left  of  the  spine.  An  external  tumor  is  present  in 
many  cases,  projecting  either  through  the  upper  p&rt  of  the  sternum  or  to 
the  right,  sometimes  involving  the  sternum  and  costal  cartilages  on  both 
sides,  forming  a  swelhng  the  size  of  a  cocoa-nut  or  even  larger.  The  skin 
is  thin,  often  blood-stained,  or  it  may  have  ruptured,  exposing  the  taminse 
of  the  sac.  The  apex  beat  may  be  much  dislocated,  particularly  when  the 
sac  is  large.  It  is  more  commonly  a  dislocation  from  pressure  than  from 
enlargement  of  the  heart  itself. 

Palpation. — The  area  and  degree  of  pulsation  are  best  determined  by 
palpation.  When  the  aneurism  is  deep-seated  and  not  apparent  externally, 
the  bimanual  method  should  be  used,  one  hand  upon  the  spine  and  the 
other  on  the  sternum.  When  the  sac  has  perforated  the  chest  wall  the 
impulse  is,  as  a  rule,  forcible,  slow,  heaving,  and  expansile.  The  resistance 
may  be  very  great  if  there  are  thick  laminse  beneath  the  skin;  more  rarely 
the  sac  is  soft  and  fluctuating.  The  hand  upon  the  sac,  or  on  the  region 
in  which  it  is  in  contact  with  the  chest  wall,  feels  in  many  cases  a  diastolic 
shock,  often  of  great  intensity,  which  forms  one  of  the  valuable  physical 
signs  of  aneurism.  A  systolic  thrill  is  sometimes  present,  not  so  often  in 
saccular  aneurisms  as  in  the  dilatation  of  the  arch.  The  pulsation  may 
sometimes  be  felt  in  the  suprasternal  notch. 

Percussion. — The  small  and  deep-seated  aneurisms  are  in  this  respect 
negative.  In  the  larger  tumors,  as  soon  as  the  sac  reaches  the  chest  wall, 
there  is  produced  an  area  of  abnormal  dulness,  the  position  of  which  de- 
pends upon  the  part  of  the  aorta  affected.     Aneurisms  of  the  ascending 
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arch  grow  forward  and  to  the  right,  producing  duhieaa  on  one  side  of  the 
manubrium;  those  from  the  transverse  arch  produce  duln^s  in  the  middle 
line,  extending  toward  the  left  of  the  sternum,  while  aneurisms  of  the 
descending  portion  most  commonly  produce  dulness  in  the  left  inter- 
scapular and  scapular  regions.  The  percussion  note  is  fiat  and  gives  a 
feeling  of  increased  reslBtance. 

il lucu {fa f ion.— Adventitious  sounds  are  not  always  to  be  heard.  Even 
in  a  large  sac  there  may  be  no  murmur.  Much  depends  upon  the  thick- 
ness of  the  lamioEe  of  fibrin.  An  important  sign,  particularly  if  heard 
over  a  dull  region,  is  a  ringing,  accentuated  second  sound,  a  phenomenon 
rarely  missed  in  large  aneurisms  of  the  aortic  arch.  A  systolic  murmur 
may  be  present;  sometimes  a  double  murmur,  in  which  case  the  diastolic 
bruit  is  usually  due  to  associated  aortic  insufficiency.  The  systolic  mur- 
mur alone  is  of  little  moment  in  the  diagnosis  of  an  aneurismal  sac.  With 
the  single  stethoscope  the  shock  of  the  impulse  with  the  first  sound  is 
sometimes  very  marked. 

Among  other  physical  signs  of  importance  are  slowing  of  the  pulse  in 
the  arteries  beyond  the  aneurism,  or  in  those  involved  in  the  sac.  There 
may,  for  instance,  be  a  marked  difference  between  the  right  and  left  radial, 
both  in  volume  and  time.  A  physical  sign  of  large  thoracic  aneurism, 
which  I  have  not  seen  referred  to,  is  obliteration  of  the  pulse  in  the  ab- 
dominal aorta  and  its  branches.  My  attention  was  called  to  this  in  a 
patient  who  was  stated  to  have  aortic  insufficiency.  There  was  a  well- 
marked  diastolic  murmur,  but  in  the  femorals  and  in  the  aorta  I  waa 
surprised  to  find  no  trace  of  pulsation,  and  not  the  slightest  throbbing  in 
the  abdominal  aorta  or  in  the  peripheral  arteries  of  the  leg.  The  circula- 
tion was,  however,  unimpaired  in  them  and  there  was  no  dilatation  of  the 
veins.  Attracted  by  this,  I  then  made  a  careful  examination  of  the  pa- 
tient's back,  when  the  circumstance  was  discovered,  which  neither  the 
patient  himself  nor  any  of  his  physicians  had  noticed,  that  he  had  a  very- 
large  area  of  pulsation  in  the  left  scapular  region.  The  sac  probably  was 
large  enough  to  act  as  a.  reservoir  annihilating  the  ventricular  systole,  and 
converting  the  intermittent  into  a  continuous  stream. 

The  tracheal  tugging,  a  valuable  sign  in  deep-soated  aneurisms,  was 
described  by  Surgeon-Major  Oliver,  and  was  specially  studied  by  my  col- 
leagues Robs  and  MacDonnell  *  at  the  Montreal  Genera!  Hospital.  Oliver 
gives  the  following  directions:  "Place  the  patient  in  the  erect  position, 
and  direct  him  to  close  his  mouth  and  elevate  his  chin  to  almost  the  full 
extent;  then  grasp  the  cricoid  cartilage  between  the  finger  and  thumb, 
and  use  steady  and  gentle  upward  pressure  on  it,  when,  if  dilatation  or 
aneurism  exists,  the  pulsation  of  the  aorta  will  be  distinctly  felt  trans- 
mitted through  the  trachea  to  the  hand."  On  several  occasions  I  have 
known  this  to  be  a  sign  of  great  value  in  the  diagnosis  of  deep-seated  aneu- 
risms. I  have  never  felt  it'  in  tumors,  or  in  the  extreme  dynamic  dilatation 
of  aortic  insufficiency.     It  may  be  visible  in  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

Occasionally  a  systolic  murmur  may  be  beard  in  the  trachea,  as  pointed 

*  London  Lancet,  1681. 
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out  by  David  Dnimmond,  or  even  at  the  patient's  mouth,  when  opened. 
This  is  cither  the  sound  conveyed  from  the  sac,  or  is  produced  by  the  air 
as  it  is  driven  out  of  the  wind-pipe  during  the  systole. 

An  important  but  variable  featiure  in  thoracic  aneurism  is  pain,  which 
is  particularly  marked  in  deep-seated  tumors.  It  is  usually  paroxysmal, 
sharp,  and  lancinating,  often  very  severe  when  the  tumor  is  eroding  the 
vertebrffi,  or  perforating  the  chest  wall.  In  the  latter  case,  after  perfora- 
tion the  pain  may  cease.  Anginal  attacks  are  not  uncommon,  particularly 
in  aneurisms  at  the  root  of  the  aorta.  Frequently  the  pain  radiates  down 
the  left  arm  or  up  the  neck,  sometimes  along  the  upper  intercostal  nerves. 
Cough  results  either  from  the  direct  pressure  on  the  wind-pipe,  or  is  as- 
sociated with  bronchitis.  The  expectoration  in  these  ioAtances  is  abundant, 
thin,  and  watery^  subsequently  it  becomes  thick  and  turbid.  Paroxysmal 
cough  of  a  peculiar  brazen,  ringing  character  is  a  characteristic  symptom 
in  some  cases,  particularly  when  there  is  pressure  on  the  recurrent  laryn- 
geal nerves,  or  the  cough  may  have  a  peculiar  wheezy  quality^the  "  goose 
cough." 

Dy»pnaa,  which  is  common  in  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  transverse  por- 
tion, is  not  necessarily  associated  with  pressure  on  the  recurrent  laryn- 
geal nerves,  but  may  be  due  directly  to  compression  of  the  trachea  or  the 
left  bronchus.  It  may  occur  with  marked  stridor.  Loss  of  voice  and 
hoarseness  are  consequences  of  pressure  on  the  recurrent  laryngeal,  usually 
the  left,  inducing  either  a  spasm  in  the  muscles  of  the  left  vocal  cord  or 
paralysis. 

Paralysis  of  an  abductor  on  one  side  may  be  present  without  any  aymp* 
toras.  It  is  more  particularly,  as  Semon  states,  when  the  paralytic  con- 
tractures supervene  that  the  attention  is  called  to  laryngeal  symptoms. 

Hcemorrkage  in  thoracic  aneurism  may  come  Itoth  (a)  the  soft  granula- 
tions in  the  trachea  at  the  point  of  compression,  in  which  case  the  sputa  are 
blood-tinged,  but  large  quantities  of  blood  are  not  lost;  (b)  from  rupture 
of  the  sac  into  the  trachea  or  bronchi;  (c)  from  perforation  into  the  lung 
or  erosion  of  the  lung  tissue.  The  bleeding  may  be  profuse,  rapidly  prov- 
ing fatal,  and  is  a  common  cause  of  death.  It  may  persist  for  weeks  or 
months,  in  which  case  it  is  simply  bfcmorrhagic  weeping  through  the  sac, 
which  is  exposed  in  the  trachea.  In  some  instances,  even  after  a  very 
profuse  haemorrhage,  the  patient  recovers  and  may  live  for  years.  A  man 
with  well-marked  thoracic  aneurism,  whom  I  showed  to  my  class  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  who  had  had  several  brisk  luemorrhages, 
died  four  years  after,  having  iu  the  meantime  enjoyed  average  health. 
Death  from  hemorrhage  is  relatively  more  common  ia  aneurism  of  the 
third  portion  of  the  arch  and  of  the  descending  aorta. 

Difficulty  of  swallowing  is  a  comparatively  rare  symptom,  and  may  be 
due  either  to  spasm  or  to  direct  compression.  The  sound  should  never 
be  passed  in  these  cases,  as  the  ossophagus  may  be  almost  eroded  and  a  per- 
foration may  he  made. 

Heart  Symptoms.— Pain  has  been  referred  to;  it  is  often  anginal  in 
character,  and  is  most  common  when  the  root  of  the  aorta  is  involved.  The 
heart  is  hypertrophied  in  less  than  one  half  the  cases.     The  aortic  valves 
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are  Bometimee  incompetent,  either  from  disease  of  the  segments  or  from 
etretching  of  the  aortic  ring. 

Among  other  algns  and  eymptoms,  venous  compression,  which  has 
already  been  mentioned,  may  involve  one  subclavian  or  the  superior  vena 
cava.  A  curious  phenomenon  in  intrathoracic  aneurism  is  the  clubbing 
of  the  fingera  and  incurving  of  the  nails  of  one  hand,  of  which  two  ex- 
amples have  been  under  my  care,  in  both  without  any  special  distention 
or  signs  of  venous  engorgement.  Tumors  of  the  arch  may  involve  the 
pulmonary  artery,  producing  compression,  or  in  some  instances  adhesion 
of  the  pulmonary  segments  and  insufficiency  of  the  valve;  or  the  sac  may 
rupture  into  the  artery,  an  accident  which  happened  in  two  of  my  cases, 
producing  instantaneous  death. 

Pressure  on  the  sympathetic  is  particularly  liable  to  occur  in  growths 
from  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch.  Either  the  upper  dorsal  or  the 
lower  cervical  ganglion  is  involved.  The  symptoms  are  variable.  If  the 
nerve  is  simply  irritated,  there  is  stimulation  of  the  vaso-dilator  fibres  and 
dilatation  of  the  pupil.  With  this  may  be  associated  pallor  of  the  same 
side  of  the  face.  On  the  other  hand,  destruction  of  the  cilio-spinal  branches 
causes  paralysis  of  the  dilator  fibres,  in  consequence  of  which  the  iris  con- 
tracts, the  vessels  on  the  side  of  the  head  dilate,  causing  congestion,  and 
in  some  instances  unilateral  sweating.  It  is  much  more  common  to  see 
the  pupillary  symptoms  alone  than  in  combination  either  with  pallor,  red- 
ness, or  sweating. 

The  clinical  picture  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta  is  extremely  varied.  Many 
cases  present  characteristic  symptoms  and  no  physical  signs,  while  others 
have  well-marked  physical  signs  and  no  symptoms.  As  Broadbent  re- 
marks, the  aneurism  of  physical  signs  springs  from  the  ascending  portion 
of  the  aorta;  the  aneurism  of  symptoms  grows  from  the  transverse  arch. 

Aneurism  of  the  aorta  may  be  confounded  with:  (a)  The  violent  throb- 
bing impulse  of  the  arch  in  aortic  insufficiency.  I  have  already  referred 
to  a  case  of  this  kind  in  which  the  diagnosis  of  aneurism  was  made  by  sev- 
eral good  observers, 

(&)  Simple  Dynamic  Pulsation. — No  instance  of  this,  which  is  common 
in  the  abdominal  aorta,  has  ever  come  under  my  notice.  One  which  came 
under  the  care  of  William  Murray  and  Bramwell  presented,  without  any 
pain  or  pressure  symptoms,  pulsation  and  dulness  over  the  aorta.  The  con- 
dition gradually  disappeared  and  was  thought  to  be  neurotic. 

(c)  Dislocation  of  the  heart  in  curvature  of  the  spine  may  cause  great 
.    displacement  of  the  aorta,  so  that  it  has  been  known  to  pulsate  forcibly 

to  the  right  of  the  sternum. 

(d)  Solid  Tumors. — When  the  tumor  projects  externally  and  pulsates 
the  difficulty  may  be  considerable.  In  tumor  the  heaving,  expansile  pulsa- 
tion is  absent,  and  there  is  not  that  sense  of  force  and  power  which  is  so 
striking  in  the  throbbing  of  a  perforating  aneurism.  There  is  not  to  be 
felt  as  in  aortic  aneurism  the  shock  of  the  heart-sounds,  particularly  the 
diastolic  shock.  Auscultatory  Bounds  are  less  definite,  as  large  aneurisms 
may  occur  without  murmur;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  murmurs  may  be 
heard  over  tumors.    The  greatest  difficulty  is  in  the  deep-seated  thoracic 
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tumoTB,  and  here  the  diagnosis  may  be  imposaible.  I  haTG  already  re- 
ferred to  the  case  which  was  regarded  by  Skoda  as  aneurism  and  by  Op- 
polzer  as  tumor.  The  physical  signs  may  be  indefinite.  The  ringing 
aortic  second  sound  is  of  great  importance  and  is  rarely,  if  ever,  heard 
over  tumor.  Tracheal  tugging  is  here  a  valuable  sign.  Pressure  phe- 
nomena are  less  common  in  tumor,  whereas  pain  ie  more  frequent.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  patient  in  aneurism  is  much  better  than  in 
tumor,  in  which  there  may  be  cachexia  and  enlargement  of  the  glands  in 
the  axilla  or  in  the  neck.  Healthy,  strong  mates  who  have  worked  hard 
and  have  had  eyphilis  are  the  moat  common  Bubjecta  of  aneurism.  Occa- 
sionally cancer  of  the  oesophagus  may  simulate  aneurism,  producing  pressure 
on  the  left  bronchus.  In  doubtful  cases  the  X-ray  picture  may  give  most 
valuable  information  as  to  the  situation  and  relations  of  the  aneurism. 

(e)  Pulsating  Pleurisy. — In  eases  of  empyema  necessitatis,  if  the  pro- 
jecting tumor  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  heart  and  pulsates,  the  condi- 
tion may  readily  be  mistaken  for  aneurism.  The  absence  of  the  heaving, 
firm  distention  and  of  the  diastolic  shock  would,  together  with  the  his- 
tory and  the  existence  of  pleural  effusion,  determine  the  nature  of  the  case. 
If  necessary,  puncture  may  be  made  with  a  fine  hypodermic  needle.  In  a 
majority  of  the  cases  of  pulsating  pleurisy  the  throbbing  is  difFuee  and 
widespread,  moving  the  whole  side. 

Frt^uOBia. — The  outlook  in  thoracic  aneurism  is  always  grave.  Life 
may  be  prolonged  for  some  years,  but  the  patients  are  in  constant  jeopardy. 
Spontaneous  cure  is  not  very  infrequent  in  the  small  sacculated  tumors  of 
the  ascending  and  thoracic  portions.  The  cavity  becomes  filled  with  lam- 
ina of  firm  fibrin,  which  become  more  and  more  dense  and  hard,  the  sac 
shrinks  considerably,  and  finally  lime  salts  are  deposited  in  the  old  fibrin. 
The  laminas  of  fibrin  may  be  on  a  level  with  the  lumen  of  the  vessel,  caus- 
ing complete  obliteration  of  the  sac.  The  cases  which  rupture  externally, 
as  a  rule  run  a  rapid  course,  although  to  this  there  are  exceptions;  the 
88C  may  contract,  become  firm  and  hard,  and  the  patient  may  liye  for  five, 
or  even,  as  in  a  case  mentioned  by  Balfour,  for  ten  years.  The  cases  which 
have  lasted  longest  in  my  experience  have  been  those  in  which  a  saccular 
aneurism  has  projected  from  the  ascending  arch.  One  patient  in  Mont- 
real had  been  known  to  have  aneurism  for  eleven  years.  The  aneurism 
may  be  enormous,  occupying  a  large  area  of  the  chest,  and  yet  life  be  pro- 
longed for  many  years,  as  in  the  case  mentioned  as  under  the  care  of 
Skoda  and  Oppolzer.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  is  the  case  of 
dissecting  aneurism  reported  by  Graham.  The  patient  was  invalided  after 
the  Crimean  War  with  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  and  for  years  was  under  the 
observation  of  J.  H.  Hichardson,  of  Toronto,  under  whose  care  he  died 
in  1885.  The  autopsy  showed  a  healed  aneurism  of  the  arch,  with  a  dis- 
secting aneurism  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  aorta,  which  formed  a 
double  tube. 

Treatmuit. — In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  this  can  only  be  pal- 
liative. Still  in  every  instance  measures  should  be  taken  which  are  known 
to  promote  clotting  and  consolidation  within  the  sac.  In  any  large  series 
of  cured  aneurJemB  a  considerable  majority  of  the  patients  have  not  been 
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known  to  be  Bubjects  of  the  disease,  but  the  obliterated  sac  has  beea  found 
Dccidentally  at  the  post  mortem. 

The  most  Batiefactory  plan  in  early  cases,  when  it  can  be  carried  out 
thoroughly,  is  that  advised  by  the  late  Mr.  Tufnell,  of  Dublin,  the  essen- 
tials of  which  are  rest  and  &  restricted  diet.  Best  is  eseential  and  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  absolute.  The  reduction  of  the  daily  number  of 
heart-beats,  when  a  patient  is  recumbent  and  makes  no  exertion  whatever, 
amounts  to  many  thousands,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  advantages  of 
this  plan.  Mental  quiet  should  also  be  enjoined.  The  diet  advised  by 
Tufnell  is  extremely  rigid — for  breakfast,  2  ounces  of  bread  and  butter 
and  2  ounces  of  milk;  for  dinner,  3  or  3  ounces  of  meat  and  3  or  4  ounces 
of  milk  or  claret;  for  supper,  2  ounces  of  bread  and  2  ounces  of  milk. 
This  low  diet  diminishes  the  blood-volume  and  is  thought  also  to  render 
the  blood  more  fibrinous.  It  reduces  greatly  the  blood-pressure  within 
the  sac,  in  this  manner  favoring  coagulation.  This  treatment  ahonld  t>e 
pursued  for  several  months,  but,  except  in  persons  of  a  good  deal  of  mental 
stamina,  it  is  impossible  to  carry  it  out  for  more  than  a  few  weeks  at  a 
time.  It  is  a  form  of  treatment  adapted  only  for  the  saccular  form  of 
aneurism,  and  in  cases  of  large  sacs  communicating  with  the  aorta  by  a 
comparatively  small  orifice  the  chances  of  consolidation  are  fairly  good. 
Unquestionably  rest  and  the  restriction  of  the  liquids  are  the  important 
parts  of  the  treatment,  and  a  greater  variety  and  quantity  of  food  may 
be  allowed  with  advantage.  If  this  plan  cannot  be  thoroughly  carried  ont, 
the  patient  should  at  any  rate  be  advised  to  live  a  very  quiet  life,  moving 
about  with  deliberation  and  avoiding  all  sudden  mental  or  bodily  excite- 
ment. The  bowels  should  be  kept  regular,  and  constipation  and  strain- 
ing should  be  carefully  avoided.  Of  medicines,  iodide  of  potassium,  as 
advised  by  Balfour,  is  of  great  value.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from 
10  to  15  or  30  grains  three  times  a  day.  larger  doses  are  not  necessary.  The 
mode  of  action  is  not  well  understood.  It  may  act  by  increasing  the  secre- 
tions and  so  inspissating  the  blood,  by  lowering  the  blood-pressure,  or, 
as  Balfour  thinks,  by  causing  thickening  and  contraction  of  the  sac.  The 
most  striking  effect  of  the  iodide  in  my  experience  has  been  the  relief  of 
the  pain.  The  evidence  is  not  conclusive  that  the  syphilitic  casea  are  more 
benefited  by  it  than  the  non-syphilitic.  All  these  measures  have  little  value 
unless  the  sac  is  of  a  suitable  form  and  size.  '  The  large  tumors  with  wide 
mouths  communicating  with  the  ascending  portion  of  the  aorta  may  be 
treated  on  the  most  approved  plans  for  months  without  the  slightest  influ- 
ence other  than  reduction  in  the  intensity  of  the  throbbing.  A  patient 
with  a  tumor  projecting  into  the  right  pleura  remained  on  the  moat  rigid 
Tufnell  treatment  for  more  than  one  hundred  days,  during  which  time  he 
also  took  iodide  of  potassium  faithfully.  The  pulsations  were  greatly  re- 
duced and  the  area  of  didness  diminished,  and  we  congratulated  ourselves 
that  the  sac  was  probably  consolidating.  Sudden  death  followed  rupture 
into  the  pleura,  and  the  sac  contained  only  fluid  blood,  not  a  shred  of 
fibrin.  In  cases  in  which  the  tumor  is  large,  or  in  which  there  seems  to  be 
very  little  prospect  of  consolidation,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  advise  a  man 
to  go  on  ouietlv  with  his  occupation,  avoiding  excitement  and  worry.    Onr 
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profeBEion  has  offered  many  examples  of  good  work,  thoroughly  and  con- 
scientiously carried  out,  by  men  with  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  who  wisely, 
I  think,  preferred,  as  did  the  late  Hilton  Fagge,  to  die  in  harness. 

Surgical  Measures. — In  a  few  cases  consolidation  may  be  promoted  in 
the  sac  by  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  body,  such  as  wire,  horse-hair,  or 
by  the  combination  of  wiring  and  electrolysis.  Moore,  in  1864,  first  wired 
a  sac,  putting  in  78  feet  of  fine  wire.  Death  occurred  on  the  fifth  day. 
Corradi  proposed  the  combined  method  of  wiring  with  electrolysis,  which 
was  first  used  by  Burresi  in  1879.  His  patient  lived  for  three  and  a  half 
months.  Horse-hair,  watch-spring  wire,  catgut,  and  Florence  silk  have 
been  used.  Hunner  reports  the  statistical  results  of  both  methods  up  to 
October,  1900.  With  Moore's  method  (wiring)  14  cases  were  treated,  8  of 
thoracic  aneurism,  all  fatal;  6  aneurisms  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  3  of  which 
were  successful.  Of  23  cases  treated  by  wiring  and  electrolysis  (Moore* 
Corradi  method),  17  were  thoracic  and  €  abdominal.  The  thoracic  cases 
of  Bosenstim,  Stewart,  and  Eerr,  and  the  abdominal  cases  of  Noble  and 
Finney  (Case  V),  were  successful.  In  eight  of  the  23  cases  there  were 
amelioration  of  symptoms  and  probable  prolongation  of  life.  The  most 
favorable  cases  are  those  in  which  the  aneuriem  is  sacculated,  but  this  is 
a  point  not  easily  determined,  and  often  from  a  sac  particularly  favorable 
for  wiring  there  may  be  secondary  projections  of  great  thinness.  The  sud- 
den filling  by  clot  of  an  aneurism  of  the  cteliac  axis  or  of  the  superior 
mesenteric  artery  may  result  fatally  from  infarct  of  the  intestine. 

Other  Symptoms  requiring  Treatment.— FreesuTe  on  veins  causing  en- 
gorgement, particularly  of  the  head  and  arms,  is  sometimes  promptly  re* 
lieved  by  free  venesection,  and  at  any  time  during  the  course  of  a  thoracic 
aneurism,  if  attacks  of  dyspncea  with  lividity  supervene,  bleeding  may  be 
resorted  to  with  great  benefit.  It  has  the  advantage  also  of  promptly 
checking  the  pain,  for  which  symptom,  as  already  mentioned,  the  iodide 
of  potassium  often  gives  relief.  In  the  final  stages  morphia  is,  as  a  mle, 
necessary.  DyspnoBa,  if  associated  with  cyanosis,  is  best  relieved  by  bleed- 
ing. Chloroform  inhalations  may  be  necessary.  The  question  sometimes 
comes  wp  with  reference  to  tracheotomy  in  these  cases  of  urgent  dyspnoea. 
If  it  can  be  shown  by  laryngoscopic  examination  that  it  is  due  to  bilateral 
abductor  paralysis  the  trachea  may  be  opened,  but  this  is  extremely  rare, 
and  in  nearly  every  instance  the  urgent  dyspncea  is  caused  by  pressure 
about  the  bifurcation.  When  the  sac  appears  externally  and  grows  large, 
an  ice-cap  may  be  applied  upon  it,  or  a  belladonna  plaster  to  allay  the 
pain.  In  some  instances  an  elastic  support  may  be  used  with  advantage, 
and  I  saw  a  physician  with  an  enormous  external  aneurism  in  the  right 
mammary  region  who  for  many  months  had  obtained  great  relief  by  the 
elastic  support,  passing  over  the  shoulder  and  luider  the  arm  of  the  oppo- 
site side. 

Digitalis,  ergot,  aconite,  and  veratrum  viride  are  rarely,  if  ever,  of  serv- 
ice in  thoracic  aneurism. 
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Ambubisic  of  the  Abdohinal  Aorta. 

The  Bac  is  moat  common  juet  below  the  diaphragm  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  cceliac  axis.  This  variety  is  rare  in  comparison  with  thoracic  aneu- 
rism.  Of  the  468  cases  of  aortic  aneurism  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  23 
involved  the  abdominal  aorta.  The  tumor  may  be  fusiform  or  sacculated, 
and  it  is  sometimes  multiple.  Projecting  backward,  it  erodes  the  vertebrae 
and  may  cause  numbness  and  tingling  in  the  legs  and  finally  paraplegia,  or 
it  may  pass  into  the  thorax  and  burst  into  the  pleura.  More  commonly  the 
sac  is  on  the  anterior  wall  and  projects  forward  as  a  definite  tumor,  which 
may  be  either  in  the  middle  line  or  a  little  to  the  left.  The  tumor  may 
project  in  the  epigastric  region  (which  is  most  common),  in  the  left  hypo- 
chondrium,  in  the  left  Sank,  or  in  the  lumbar  region.  When  high  up 
beneath  the  pillar  of  the  diaphragm  it  may  attain  considerable  size  without 
being  very  apparent  on  palpation. 

The  eymptoma  are  chiefiy  pain,  very  often  of  a  cardialgic  nature,  pass- 
ing round  to  the  sides  or  localized  in  the  back,  and  gastric  symptoms,  par- 
ticularly vomiting.  Retardation  of  the  pulse  in  the  femoral  is  a  very  com- 
mon symptom. 

DiagnoslB  and  Physical  Sifrns. — Inspection  may  show  marked 
pulsation  in  the  epigastric  region,  sometimes  a  definite  tumor.  A  thrill 
is  not  uncommon.  The  pulsation  is  forcible,  expansile,  and  sometimes 
double  when  the  sac  is  large  and  in  contact  with  the  pericardium.  On  pal- 
pation a  definite  tumor  can  be  felt.  If  large,  there  is  some  degree  of  dul- 
ness  on  percussion  which  usually  merges  with  that  of  the  left  lobe  of  the 
liver.  On  auscultation,  a  systolic  murmur  is,  as  a  rule,  audible,  and  is 
sometimes  best  heard  at  the  back.  A  diastolic  murmur  is  occasionally 
present,  usually  very  soft  in  quality.  One  of  the  commonest  of  clinical 
errors  is  to  mistake  a  throbbing  aorta  for  an  aneurism.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  no  pulsation,  however  forcible,  or  the  presence  of  a  thrill  or  a 
systolic  murmur  justifies  the  diagnosis  of  abdominal  aneurism  unless  there 
is  a  definite  tumor  which  can  be  grasped  and  which  has  an  expansile  pulsa- 
tion. Attention  to  this  rule  will  save  many  errors.  The  throbbing  aorta 
— the  "  preternatural  pulsation  in  the  epigastrium,"  as  Allan  Bums  calls 
it — is  met  with  in  all  neurasthenic  conditions,  particularly  in  women.  In 
anemia,  particularly  in  some  instances  of  traumatic  anasmia,  the  throbbing 
may  be  very  great.  In  the  case  of  a  large,  stout  man  with  severe  hsemor- 
rhages  from  a  duodenal  ulcer  the  throbbing  of  the  abdominal  aorta  not 
only  shook  violently  the  whole  abdomen,  but  communicated  a  pulsation 
to  the  bed,  the  shock  of  which  was  distinctly  perceptible  to  any  one  sitting 
upon  it.  Very  frequently  a  tumor  of  the  pylorus,  of  the  pancreas,  or  of 
the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  is  lifted  with  each  impulse  of  the  aorta  and  may 
be  confounded  with  aneurism.  The  absence  of  the  forcible  expansile  im- 
pulse and  the  examination  in  the  knee-elbow  position,  in  which  the  tumor, 
ns  a  rule,  falls  forward,  and  the  pulsation  is  not  then  communicated,  suf- 
fice for  differentiation.  The  tumor  of  abdominal  aneurism,  though  usually 
fixed,  may  be  very  freely  movable. 

The  outlook  in  abdominal  aneurism  is  bad.     A  few  cases  heal  spon- 
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taneouBlj.  Death  may  result  from  (a)  complete  obliteration  of  the  lumen 
by  clots;  (6)  compression  paraplegia;  (c)  rupture  (which  is  almost  the 
rule)  either  into  the  pleura,  retroperitoneal  tissues,  peritoneum,  or  the  in- 
testines, very  commonly  the  duodenum;  (d)  embolism  of  the  superior  mesen- 
teric artery,  producing  infarction  of  the  intestines. 

The  treatment  is  such  as  already  advised  in  thoracic  aneurism.  When 
the  aneurism  is  low  down  pressure  has  been  successfully  applied  in  a  case 
by  Murray,  of  Newcastle.  It  must  be  kept  up  for  many  hours  under  chloro- 
form. The  plan  is  not  without  risk,  as  patients  hav?  died  from  bruising 
and  injury  of  the  sac. 

Anetibism  op  the  Branches  op  the  Abdominal  Aokta. 

The  cceliac  axis  is  itself  not  infrequently  involved  in  aneurism  of  the 
first  portion  of  the  abdominal  aori,a.  Of  its  branches,  the  splenic  txrtery  is 
occasionally  the  seat  of  aneurism.  This  rarely  causes  a  tumor  large  enough 
to  be  felt;  sometimes,  however,  the  tumor  is  of  large  size.  I  have  reported 
a  ease  in  a  man,  aged  thirty,  who  had  an  illness  of  several  months'  dura- 
tion, severe  epigastric  pain  and  vomiting,  which  led  bis  physicians  in  Kew 
York  to  diagnose  gastric  ulcer.  There  was  a  deep-seated  tumor  in  the  left 
hypochondriac  region,  the  dulnesa  of  which  merged  with  that  of  the  spleen. 
There  was  no  pulsation,  but  it  was  thought  on  one  occasion  that  a  })ruit 
was  heard.  The  chief  symptoms  while  under  observation  were  vomiting, 
severe  epigastric  pain,  occasional  hsematemesis,  and  finally  severe  hemor- 
rhage from  the  bowels.  An  aneurism  of  the  splenic  artery  the  size  of  a 
cocoa-nut  was  situated  between  the  stomach  above  and  the  transverse  colon 
below,  and  extended  to  the  left  as  far  aa  the  level  of  the  navel.  The  sac 
contained  densely  laminated  fibrin.  It  had  perforated  the  colon.  I  have 
twice  seen  small  aneurisms  on  the  splenic  artery.  Of  39  instances  of  aneu- 
rism on  the  branches  of  the  abdominal  aorta  collected  by  Lebert,  10  were 
of  the  splenic  artery. 

Aneurism  of  the  hepatic  artery  is  veiy  rare,  and  there  are  only  10  or  12 
cases  on  record.  The  symptoms  are  extremely  indefinite;  the  condition 
could  rarely  be  diagnosed.  In  the  case  reported  by  Roas  and  myself,  a  man 
aged  twenty-one  had  the  symptoms  of  pyaemia.  The  liver  was  greatly 
enlarged,  weighed  nearly  5,000  grammes,  and  presented  innumerable  small 
abscesses.  An  oval  aneurism,  half  the  size  of  a  small  lemon,  involved  the 
right  and  part  of  the  left  branches.  In  J.  B.  S.  Jackson's  case  the  aneu- 
rism perforated  the  hepatic  duct. 

A  few  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  are  on  record. 
The  diagnosis  is  scarcely  possible.  Plugging  of  the  branches  or  of  the  main 
stem  may  cause  the  symptoms  of  infarction  of  the  bowels  which  have  al- 
ready been  considered. 

Renal  Artery. — Henry  Morris  has  collected  31  instances  of  aneurism 
(Lancet,  Oct.  6, 1900),  13  of  which  arose  from  injury.  Many  of  them  were 
false.  Pulsation  and  a  bruit  are  not  always  present.  Four  cases  were 
operated  upon;  3  recovered.  In  a  case  of  Keen's  the  tumor  and  the  kidney 
were  removed  together. 
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AbTE RIO- VENOUS   AnECHISK. 

In  this  form  there  is  ahnormal  commuiiicatioD  between  an  artery  and 
a  vein.  When  a  tumor  liea  between  the  two  it  is  known  as  varicose  aneu- 
rism; when  there  is  a  direct  communication  without  tumor  the  vein  is 
chicly  distended  and  the  condition  is  known  ae  aneurismal  varix. 

An  aneurism  of  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch  may  open  directly 
into  the  vena  cava.  Twenty-nine  cases  of  this  lesion  have  been  analyzed 
by  Pepper  and  Griffith.  Cyanosis,  oedema,  and  great  distention  of  the 
veins  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  are  the  most  frequent  symptoms,  and 
develop,  as  a  rule,  with  suddenness.  Of  the  physical  signs  a  thrill  is  pres- 
ent in  some,  cases.  A  continuous  murmur  with  systolic  intensification  is 
of  great  diagnostic  value.  In  a  recent  case,  after  the  existence  for  some 
time  of  pressure  symptoms,  intense  cyanosis  developed  with  engorgement 
of  the  veins  of  the  head  and  arms.  Over  the  aortic  region  there  was  s 
loud  continuous  murmur  with  systolic  intensification. 

A  majority  of  the  cases  of  arterio-venoua  aneurism  and  of  aneurismal 
varix  result  from  the  accidental  opening  of  an  artery  and  vein  as  in  vene- 
section, and  are  met  with  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  or  sometimes  in  the 
temporal  region.  The  condition  may  persist  far  years  without  causing 
any  trouble.  Pulsation,  a  loud  thrill,  and  a  continuous  humming  murmnr 
are  naually  present. 

Congenital  Aneubism,  ob  Peeiaetbriti9  Nodosa. 

A  series  of  cases  has  been  described  in  which  the  lesions  are  small 
aneurisms  on  the  arteries  of  the  muscles  and  viscera.  The  first  case  was 
reported  by  Kussmaul  and  Maier,  and  three  others  have  been  described. 
A  fifth  case,  agreeing  clinically  with  the  others,  has  occurred  in  my  wards. 
No  autopsy  was  permitted,  but  the  nodules  were  felt  in  the  abdominal  wall 
before  death.  The  case  is  reported  by  Sabin  (J.  H.  H.  Bull.,  1901).  There 
are  marked  thickening  of  the  intima  and  infiltration  of  the  other  coats, 
with  a  nuclear  growth  almost  sarcomatous.  There  are  two  theories:  one 
that  the  nodules  arc  aneurisms  due  to  syphilis  or  to  congenital  weak- 
ening of  the  arteries;  the  other  that  they  are  aneurisms  secondary  to  an 
inflammatory  process  like  the  infectious  granulomata. 

The  cases  have  occurred  about  equally  in  men  and  women  between 
the  ages  of  twenty-seven  and  fifty-two;  the  course  is  from  eight  to 
twelve  weeks.  The  patients  complain  of  weakness.  The  symptoms 
correspond  with  the  situation  of  the  lesions;  thus,  their  presence  in 
the  muscles  is  associated  with  pain,  weakness,  and  sometimes  paralysis 
and  atrophy.  The  nodules  are  abundant  in  the  alimentary  tract. 
The  severest  symptom  is  epigastric  pain;  there  is  loss  of  appetite,  thirst, 
vomiting,  constipation,  or  diarrhcea.  The  disease  is  febrile  at  first, 
but  the  temperature  sinks  to  subnormal,  while  the  pulse  remains 
rapid.  The  antemia  is  extreme.  In  our  case  the  hemoglobin  was  21 
per  cent,  the  red  blood-cells  1,704,000,  The  leucoc\-te8  rose  from  50,000 
to  llfi.OOO,  of  which  91  per  cent  were  polymorphonuclear  forms.  The  urine 
is  pcanty,  of  low  specific  gravity,  with  albumin  and  casts.  Urea  is  excreted 
in  small  quantities,  but  the  mind  is  clear. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  BLOOD  AND  DUCTLESS 
GLANDS. 


I.    ANAEMIA. 

Anemia  may  be  defined  as  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  blood  as 
a  whole  or  of  its  corpuscles,  or  of  certain  of  its  more  important  constitu- 
ents, such  as  albumin  and  htemoglobin.  The  condition  may  be  general 
or  local.  The  former  alone  we  are  here  considering.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  however,  that  the  pallor,  particularly  of  the  face,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  symptoms  of  antemia,  is  just  as  characteristic  of  local  anaemia 
due  to  fright  or  to  nausea.  There  are  persons  persistently  pale  without 
actual  anemia  in  whom  the  condition  may  be  due  to  inherited  peculiarities. 

Our  knowledge  is  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  classify  satisfactorily 
the  various  forms  of  ano?mia.  The  following  provisional  grouping  may 
be  made:  (1)  Secondary  or  symptomatic  anremia;  (2)  primary,  essential, 
or  cytogenie  anaemia. 

Secosdabt  Anemia, 

Under  this  division  comes  a  large  proportion  of  all  cases.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  most  important  groups,  based  on  the  etiology: 

(1)  Anamia  from  hcemorrhage,  either  traumatic  or  spontaneous.  The 
loss  of  blood  may  be  rapid,  as  in  lesions  of  large  vessels,  in  injury  or  in 
rupture  of  aneurisms,  in  cases  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach  or  duodenum,  or 
in  post-partum  hemorrhage.  If  the  loss  is  excessive,  death  results  from 
lowering  of  the  arterial  pressure.  In  sudden  profuse  hiemorrhage  the 
loss  of  3  or  4  pounds  of  blood  may  prove  fatal.  In  the  rupture  of 
an  aneurism  into  the  pleura  the  loss  of  blood  may  amount  to  7J  pounds, 
the  largest  quantity  I  have  known  to  be  shed  into  one  cavity.  In 
a  case  of  htemateniesis  the  patient  lost  over  10  pounds  by  measurement 
in  one  week  and  yet  recovered  from  the  immediate  effects.  Even  after  very 
severe  hiemorrhage  the  number  of  red  blood -corpuscles  is  not  reduced  so 
greatly  as  in  forms  of  idiopathic  anremia.  Thus  in  one  ease  just  mentioned, 
at  the  termination  of  the  week  of  bleeding  there  were  nearly  1,390.000  red 
blood -corpuscles  to  the  cubic  millimetre.  The  process  of  regeneration  goes 
on  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  some  "  bleeders  "  a  week  or  ten  days  suffice 
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to  re-establish  the  normal  amount.  The  watery  and  saline  constituents  of 
the  blood  are  readily  restored  by  absorption  from  the  gastrolntestinsl 
tract.  The  albuminous  elements  also  are  quickly  renewed,  but  it  may 
take  weeks  or  months  for  the  corpuscles  to  reach  the  normal  standard.    The 
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ChabtXVII. — Illustrates  the  rapidity  with  which  aneemia  is  produced  in  purpun 
h»morrhftgica  and  the  gradual  recovery.* 

hssmoglobin  is  restored  more  slowly  than  the  corpuscles.  The  accompany- 
ing chart  illustrates  the  rapid  fall  and  gradual  restitution  in  a  case  of  severe 
purpura  htemorrhagica. 

The  microscopical  characters  of  the  blood  after  severe  haemorrhage  may 
not  be  greatly  changed.  The  red  corpuscles  show,  usually,  rather  more 
marked  differences  in  size  than  normally,  while  the  average  size  may  be  a 
trifle  reduced;  there  may  be  a  moderate  poikilocytosis.  The  corpuscles 
are  paler  than  normally.  Xucleated  red  corpuscles  appear,  almost  always, 
soon  after  the  hieniorrhage;  they  are,  however,  not  numerous.  These  are 
small  bodies  of  about  the  same  size  as  a  normal  red  corpuscle  with  a  small. 


•On  September  27th  the  patient  returned  from  the  oountry,  where  she  had  spent 
the  sura  mcr.  The  blood -count  was  Chen;  Red  corpusctes,  9,S50,000;  white  corpuscle^ 
6,500;  hiemoglobin,  94  per  cent. 
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round,  deeply  staining  nucleua.  Free  nuclei  may  be  found.  The  eolor- 
les8  coTpuscleB  are,  at  first,  increased  in  number.  There  ia  a  moderate 
leucocytofiis,  the  diSereDtial  count  showing  an  increase  in  the  multinuelear 
neutrophiles  with  a  diminution  in  the  email  mononuclear  elements.  Dur- 
ing recovery  the  leucocytoBis  diminiehes. 

The  reduction  in  hemoglobin  ie  always  proportionately  greater  than 
that  in  the  corpusclee. 

In  some  instancea  a  rapidly  fatal  ansemia  may  follow  a  single  severe 
heemorrhage,  or  repeated  small  hamorrhages  as  in  purpura.  Here  the 
appearances  of  the  red  corpuscles  are  much  the  same,  except  in  the  total 
absence  of  nucleated  red  corpuBcles. 

The  leucocytes  in  these  cases  are  usually  reduced  in  number;  the  poly- 
nuclear  elements  are  present  in  a  relatively  diminished  proportion,  while 
the  small  mononuclear  forms  are  numerous.  The  autopsy,  in  these  cases, 
reveals  usually  a  total  absence  of  any  regenerative  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  bone-marrow. 

(2)  Aniemia  is  frequently  produced  by  loog-continued  drain  on  the 
albuminous  materials  of  the  blood,  as  in  chronic  suppuration  and  Bright's 
disease.  Prolonged  lactation  acts  in  the  same  way.  Rapidly  growing 
tumorB  may  cause  a  profound  anemia,  as  in  gastric  cancer.  The  charac- 
ters of  the  blood  here  may  be  much  the  same  as  in  the  acute  cases.  Usu- 
ally, though,  the  poikilocytosis  is  much  more  marked;  in  severe  cases  it 
may  be  excessive.  The  presence,  however,  of  the  very  large  corpuscles, 
such  as  one  sees  in  pernicious  angemia,  is  not  noted,  the  average  size  ap- 
pearing to  be  rather  smaller  than  normal. 

Nucleated  red  corpuscles  are  usually  scanty.  In  long-continued  chronic 
secondary  anaemias  occasional  larger  nucleated  red  corpuscles  may  be  seen, 
bodies  with  larger  palely  staining  nuclei;  in  some  of  these  cells  karyo- 
kinetic  figures  occur.  Nucleated  red  corpuscles  with  fragmentary  nuclei 
may  also  be  seen. 

The  leucocytes  may  be  increased  in  number,  though  in  some  severe 
chronic  cases  there  may  be  a  diminution. 

(3)  An<emia  from  Inanition. — This  may  be  brought  about  by  defective 
food  supply,  or  by  conditions  which  interfere  with  the  proper  reception 
and  preparation  of  the  food,  as  in  cancer  of  the  oesophagus  and  chronic 
dyspepsia.  The  reduction  of  the  blood  mass  may  be  extreme,  but  the 
plasma  suffers  proportionately  more  than  the  corpuscles,  which,  even  in  the 
wasting  of  cancer  of  the  oesophagus,  may  not  be  reduced  more  than  one 
half  or  three  fourths.  In  some  instances  the  reduction  in  the  plasma  may 
be  so  great  that  the  corpuscles  show  an  apparent  increase. 

(4)  Toxic  anamia,  induced  by  the  action  of  certain  poisons  on  the 
blood,  such  as  lead,  mercury,  and  arsenic,  among  inorganic  substances, 
and  the  virus  of  syphilis  and  malaria  among  organic  poisons.  They  act 
either  by  directly  destroying  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  as  in  malaria,  or  by 
increasing  the  rate  of  ordinary  consumption.  The  antemia  of  pyrexia 
may  in  part  be  due  to  a  toxic  action,  but  is  also  caused  in  part  by  the  dis- 
turbance of  digestion  and  interference  with  the  function  of  the  blood- 
making  organs. 
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FbIHABT   OB   ESBENTUL   AlfMUlA.. 

1.  GhlorosiB. 

Definition. — An  ansDmia  of  unkoown  cause,  occurring  in  young  girla,  - 
characterized  by  a  marked  relative  diminution  of  the  hiemoglobin. 

Etiology. — It  is  a  disease  of  girls,  more  often  of  blondes  than  of 
brunettes.  It  is  doubtful  if  males  are  ever  affected.  I  have  never  seen  true 
chlorosis  in  a  boy.  The  age  of  onset  is  between  the  fourteenth  and  seven- 
teenth years;  under  the  age  of  twelve  cases  are  rare.  Recurreucee,  which 
are  commoii,  may  extend  into  the  third  decade.  Of  the  esseatlal  cause  of 
the  disease  we  know  nothing.  There  exists  a  lowered  energy  in  the  blood- 
making  organs,  associated  in  some  obscure  way  with  the  evolution  of  the 
sesual  apparatus  in  women.  Hereditary  influences,  particularly  chlorosis 
and  tuberculosis,  play  &  part  in  some  cases.  Sometimes,  as  Virehow  pointed 
out,  the  condition  exists  with  a  defective  development  (hypoplasia)  of  the 
circulatory  and  generative  organs. 

The  disease  is  most  common  among  the  ill-fed,  overworked  girls  of 
large  towns,  who  are  confined  all  day  in  close,  badly  lighted  rooms,  or 
have  to  do  much  statr-cUmbing.  Cases  are  frequent,  however,  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  of  life.  I^ck  of  proper  exercise  and  of  fresh  air, 
and  the  use  of  improper  food  are  important  factors.  Emotional  and  nerv- 
ous disturbancea  may  be  prominent — so  prominent  that  certain  writers  have 
regarded  the  disease  as  a  neurosis.  T>e  Sauvages  speaks  of  a  chlorose  par 
amour.  Newly  arrived  Irish  girls  were  very  prone  to  the  disease  in  Mont- 
real. The  "  corset  and  chlorosis  "  expresses  0.  Rosenbach's  opinion.  Uen- 
stnial  disturbances  are  not  uncommon,  but  are  probably  a  sequence,  not  a 
cause,  of  chlorosis.  Sir  Andrew  Clark  believed  that  constipation  plays  an 
important  roU,  and  that  the  condition  is  in  reality  a  coprtsmia  due  to  the 
absorption  of  poisons — leueomainw  and  ptomaines — from  the  large  bowel, 
a  view  which  always  appeared  to  me  baseless,  considering  the  great  fre- 
quency of  the  condition  in  women. 

Symptoma,— (a)  General. — The  symptoms  of  chlorosis  are  those  of 
anaemia.  The  subcutaneous  fat  is  well  retained  or  even  increased  in 
amount.  The  complexion  is  peculiar;  neither  the  blanched  aspect  of  hem- 
orrhage nor  the  muddy  pallor  of  grave  anaemia,  but  a  curious  yellow-green 
tinge,  which  has  given  to  the  disease  its  name,  and  its  popular  designation, 
the  green  sickness.  Occasionally  the  skin  shows  areas  of  pigmentation, 
particularly  about  the  joints.  In  cases  of  moderate  grade  the  color  may 
he  deceptive,  as  the  cheeks  have  a  reddish  tint,  particularly  on  exertion 
(chlorosis  rubra).  The  subjects  complain  of  breath lessness  and  palpita- 
tion, and  there  may  be  a  tendency  to  fainting — symptoms  which  often 
lead  to  the  suspicion  of  heart  or  lung  disease.  Puffiness  of  the  face  and 
swelling  of  the  ankles  may  suggest  nephritis.  The  disposition  often 
changes,  and  the  girl  becomes  low-spirited  and  irritable.  The  eyea  have 
a  peculiar  brilliancy  and  the  sclerotica  are  of  a  bluish  color. 

(b)  Spedal  Features, — Blood. — The  drop  as  expressed  looks  pale. 
Johann  Duncan,  in  1867,  flrst  called  attention  to  ^e  fact  that  the  etKD- 
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tial  feature  was  not  a  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  corpusclee,  but 
a  quantitative  change  in  the  hEemoglohin.  The  eorpuBcles  themeelveE  look 
pale.  In  63  coneecutive  cases  examined  at  my  clinic  hy  Thayer,  the  average 
number  per  cubic  millimetre  of  the  red  blood- corpuscleB  was  4,096,544, 
or  over  80  per  cent,  whereas  the  percentage  of  heemoglobin  for  the  total 
number  was  42.3  per  cent.  The  accompanying  chart  illuetratea  well  these 
striking  differences.  There  may,  however,  be  well-marked  actual  angemia. 
The  lowest  blood-count  in  the  series  of  cases  referred  to  above  was  1,932,000. 
There  may  be  all  the  physical  characteristics  and  symptoms  of  a  profound 
antemia  with  the  number  of  the  blood-corpuscles  nearly  at  the  normal 


Chart  XVIII.— Chlorosis. 

standard.  Thus  in  one  instance  the  globular  richness  was  over  85  per 
cent,  with  the  hiemoplobin  about  35.  \o  other  form  of  ansemia  presents 
this  feature,  at  least  with  the  same  constancy  and  in  the  same  degree.  The 
importance  of  the  reduction  in  the  hemoglobin  depends  upon  the  fact  that 
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it  is  the  iron -containing  elements  of  the  blood  with  which  in  respiration 
the  oxygen  enters  into  combination.  This  marked  diminution  in  the  iron 
has  alao  been  determined  by  chemical  analysis  of  the  blood.  The  micro- 
scopical characteristics  of  the  blood  are  as  follows:  In  severe  cases  the 
corpuscles  may  be  extremely  irregular  in  size  and  shape — poikilocytosis, 
which  may  occaeionally  be  as  marked  as  in  some  cases  of  pernicious  anxemia. 
The  large  forms  of  red  blood-cells  are  not  as  common,  and  the  average 
size  is  stated  to  be  below  normal.  The  color  of  the  corpuscles  is  noticeably 
pale  and  the  deficiency  may  be  seen  either  in  individual  corpuscles  or  in 
the  blood  mixture  prepared  for  counting.  Nucleated  red  corpuscles  (normo- 
blasts)  are  not  very  uncommon,  and  may  vary  greatly  in  numbers  in  the 
same  case  at  different  periods.  The  leucocytes  may  show  a  slight  increase; 
the  average  in  the  63  cases  above  referred  to  was  8,467  per  cubic  millimetre. 

(c)  Gastro-lntflstinal  Symptoms. — The  appetite  is  capricious,  and  pa- 
tients often  have  a  longing  for  unusual  articles,  particularly  acids.  In 
some  instances  they  eat  all  sorts  of  indigestible  things,  such  a&  chalk  or 
even  earth.  Superacidity  of  the  gastric  juice  is  commonly  associated  with 
chlorosis.  In  19  out  of  ^1  cases  in  Biegel's  clinic  this  condition  was  found 
to  exist.  In  the  other  two  instances  the  acidity  was  normal  or  a  trifle  in- 
creased. Distress  after  eating  and  even  cardialgic  attacks  may  be  associ- 
ated with  it.  Constipation  is  a  common  symptom,  and,  as  already  men- 
tioned, has  been  regarded  as  an  important  element  in  causing  the  disease. 
A  majority  of  chlorotic  girla  who  wear  corsets  have  gastroptosia,  and  on 
inflation  the  stomach  will  be  found  vertically  placed;  sometimes  the  organ 
is  very  much  dilated.  The  motor  power  is  usually  well  retained.  Enter- 
optosia  with  palpable  right  kidney  is  not  uncommon. 

((f)  Oiroulatory  Symptoms. — Palpitation  of  the  heart  occurs  on  exer- 
tion, and  may  be  the  most  distressing  symptom  of  which  the  patient  com- 
plains. Percussion  may  show  slight  increase  in  the  transverse  dulness.  A 
systolic  murmur  is  heard  at  the  apex  or  at  the  base;  more  commonly  at 
the  latter,  but  in  extreme  cases  at  both.  A  diastolic  murmur  is  rarely 
heard.  The  systolic  murmur  is  usually  loudest  in  the  second  left  inter- 
costal space,  where  there  is  sometimes  a  distinct  pulsation.  The  exact 
mode  of  production  is  still  in  dispute.  Balfour  holds  that  it  is  produced 
at  the  mitral  orifice  by  relative  insufficiency  of  the  valves  in  the  dilated 
condition  of  the  ventricle.  On  the  right  side  of  the  neck  over  the  jugular 
vein  a  continuous  murmur  is  heard,  the  hrtiit  de  diable,  or  humming-top 
murmur. 

The  pulse  is  usually  full  and  soft.  Pulsation  in  the  peripheral  veins  is 
sometimes  seen.  There  is  a  tendency  to  thrombosis  in  the  veins;  most 
commonly  in  the  femoral,  but  in  other  instances  in  the  longitudinal  sinus; 
or  the  thrombosis  may  he  multiple.  Leichtenstern  has  found  that  of  86 
cases  of  thrombosis  in  chlorosis  the  veins  of  the  lower  extremities  were 
affected  48  times  and  the  cerebral  sinuses  29  times.  The  chief  danger  in 
thrombosis  of  the  extremities  is  pulmonary  embolism,  which  occurred  in  13 
of  52  cases  collected  by  Welch. 

As  in  all  forms  of  es.-iential  ansemia.  fever  is  not  uncommon.  Especial 
attention  has  of  late  been  directed  to  this  by  French  writers.     Ghlorotic 
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patients  suffer  frequently  from  headache  and  neuralgia,  which  may  be 
paroxysmal.    The  hands  and  feet  are  often  cold.    Dermatographia  ie  com- 
mon.    Hysterical  manifestations  are  not  infrequent.     Menstrual  dietuib-  . 
ancee  are  very  common — amenorrhma  or  dysmenorrhcBa.     With  the  im- 
provement in  the  blood  condition  this  function  is  usually  restored, 

"DiSLgnofliB. — The  green  sickness,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  ia  in  many 
instances  recognized  at  a  glance.  The  well-nourished  condition  of  the 
girl,  the  peculiar  complexion,  which  is  most  marked  in  brunettes,  and  the 
white  or  bluish  sclerotica  are  very  characteristic.  A  special  danger  exists 
in  mistaking  the  apparent  anemia  of  the  early  stage  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis for  chlorosis.  Mistakes  of  this  sort  may  often  be  avoided  by  the  very 
simple  test  furnished  by  allowing  a  drop  ol  blood  to  fall  on  a  wliite  towel 
or  a  piece  of  blotting  paper — a  deficiency  in  haemoglobin  is  readily  appre- 
ciated. The  palpitation  of  the  heart  and  ahortnees  of  breath  frequently 
suggest  heart-disease,  and  the  cedema  of  the  feet  and  general  pallor  cause 
the  cases  to  be  mistaken  for  Bright's  disease.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  the  characters  of  the  blood  readily  separate  chlorosis  from  other 
forms  of  anemia. 

3.  Idiopathic  or  FTognssive  PeroioionB  Antamlft. 

The  disease  was  first  clearly  deacribed  by  Addison,  who  called  it  idio- 
pathic aniemia.  Channing  and  Qusserow  described  the  cases  occurring 
poet  partum,  but  to  Biermer  we  owe  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  subject. 

Etiology. — The  existence  of  a  separate  disease  worthy  of  the  term  pro- 
gressive pernicious  aniemia  has  been  doubted,  but  there  are  unquestionably 
cases  in  which,  as  Addison  says,  there  exist  none  of  the  usual  causes  or 
concomitants  of  aneemia.  Clinically  there  are  several  difFerent  groups 
which  present  the  characters  of  a  progressive  and  pernicious  antemia  and 
are  etiologically  different.  Thus,  a  fatal  aniemia  may  be  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  parasites,  or  may  follow  hEemorrhage,  or  be  associated  with  chronic 
atrophy  of  the  stomach;  but  when  we  have  excluded  all  these  causes  there 
remains  a  group  which,  in  the  words  of  Addison,  is  characterized  by  a 
"  general  anemia  occurring  without  any  discoverable  cause  whatever,  cases 
in  which  there  had  been  no  previous  loss  of  blood,  no  exhausting  diarrhoea, 
no  chlorosis,  no  purpura,  no  renal,  splenic,  miasmatic,  glandular,  strumous, 
or  malignant  disease." 

Idiopathic  anamia  ia  widely  distributed.  It  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  Swiss  cantons,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  in  this  country.  It  affects 
middle-aged  persons,  but  instances  in  children  have  been  described.  Orifiith 
mentions  about  10  cases  occurring  under  twelve  years  of  age.  The  youngest 
patient  I  have  seen  was  a  boy  of  ten.  Males  are  more  frequently  affected 
than  females.  Of  40  cases  in  my  wards,  32  were  males  and  8  were  females. 
Two  were  colored.  Of  650  cases  collected  by  Colman,  323  were  in  men  and 
227  in  women.  Sinkler  and  Eshner  give  3  cases  in  one  family,  the  father 
and  two  girls. 

With  the  following  conditions  may  he  associated  a  profound  anemia 
not  to  be  distinguished  clinically  from  Addison's  idiopathic  form: 
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(a)  Pregnancy  and  Parturition. — The  Bymptome  may  develop  during 
pregnancy,  as  in  19  of  29  caees  of  this  group  in  Eichhorst'e  table.  More 
commonly,  in  my  experience,  the  condition  has  been  post  partum;  thus, 
of  my  27  cases,  5  followed  delivery. 

(6)  Atrophy  of  the  Stomach. — This  condition,  early  recognized  by  Flint 
and  Fenwick,  may  certainly  cause  a  progressive  pertiicious  aniemia.  By 
modern  methods  it  may  now  be  possible  to  exclude  this  extreme  gastric 
atrophy. 

(c)  Parasites. — The  most  severe  form  may  be  due  to  the  preeenee  of 
parasites,  and  the  accounts  of  cases  depending  upon  the  anchylostoma  and 
the  bothrioeephaluB  describe  a  progressive  and  often  pemicioua  anemia. 

After  the  exclusion  of  these  forms  there  remains  a  large  proportion, 
numbering  18  cases  in  my  series,  which  correspond  to  Addison's  descrip- 
tion. The  etiology  of  these  cases  is  still  dark.  The  researches  of  Quincke 
and  hia  student  Peters  showed  that  there  was  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
iron  in  the  liver,  and  they  suggested  that  the  affection  was  probably  due  to 
increased  hemolysis.  This  has  been  strongly  supported  by  the  extensive 
observations  of  Hunter,  who  has  also  shown  that  the  urine  excreted  is 
darker  in  color  and  contains  pathological  urobilin.  The  lemon  tint  of  the 
skin  or  the  actual  jaundice  is  attributed,  on  this  view,  to  an  overproduction. 
To  explain  the  hemolysis,  it  has  been  thought  that  in  the  condition  of 
faulty  gastro-intestinal  digestion,  which  is  so  commonly  associated  with 
these  cases,  poisonous  materials  are  developed,  which  when  absorbed  cause 
destruction  of  the  corpuscles.  Certainly  the  evidence  for  htemolysis  is 
very  strong,  but  we  are  still  far  away  from  a  full  knowledge  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  it  is  produced. 

Stockman  suggests  that  repeated  small  capillary  hsemorrhagee — chiefly 
internal — play  an  important  rSle  in  the  causation  of  the  disease,  which 
also  explains,  he  holds,  the  existence  of  a  great  excess  of  iron  in  the  liver. 

On  the  other  hand,  F.  P.  Henry,  Stephen  Mackenzie,  Bindflcisch,  and 
other  authorities  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  essence  of  the  disease  is  in 
defective  hiemogenesis,  in  consequence  of  which  the  red  blood-corpuscles 
are  abnormally  vulnerable.  William  Hunter  has  advanced  the  view  that  it 
is  a  special  infective  disease  associated  often  with  infection  of  the  ali- 
mentary tract  and  frequently  with  oral  sepsis. 

Korbld  Anatomy. — ^The  body  is  rarely  emaciated.  A  lemon  tint 
of  the  skin  is  present  in  a  majority  of  the  cases.  The  muscles  often  are 
intensely  red  in  color,  like  horse-flesh,  while  the  fat  is  light  yellow.  Hiem- 
orrhages  are  common  on  the  skin  and  serous  surfaces.  The  heart  is  usu- 
ally large,  flabby,  and  empty.  In  one  instance  I  obtained  only  3  drachms 
of  bfood  from  the  right  heart,  and  between  3  and  4  from  the  left.  The 
muscle  substance  of  the  heart  is  intensely  fatty,  and  of  a  pale,  light-yellow 
color.  In  no  affection  do  we  see  more  extreme  fatty  degeneration.  The 
lungs  show  no  special  changes.  The  stomach  in  many  instances  is  normal, 
hut  in  some  cases  of  fatal  anaemia  the  mucosa  has  been  extensively  atro- 
phied. In  the  case  described  by  Henry  and  myself  the  mucous  membrane 
had  a  smooth,  cuticular  appearance,  and  there  was  complete  atrophy  of 
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the  Becreting  tubulee.  The  liver  may  be  enlarged  and  fatty.  In  most  of 
my  autopsies  it  was  normal  in  size,  but  usually  fatty.  The  iron  is 
in  excess,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  coadition  in  cases  of  secondary  anaemia. 
It  is  deposited  in  the  outer  and  middle  zones  of  the  lobules,  and  in  two 
specimens,  which  I  examined,  seemed  to  have  such  a  distribution  that  the 
bile  capillariee  were  distinctly  outlined.  This,  Hunter  states,  ia  a  special 
and  charBcteristic  lesion,  possibly  peculiar  to  pernicious  anemia.  A.  J. 
Scott  examined  for  me  the  livers  in  45  consecutive  autopsies  without  finding 
(except  in  pernicious  antemia)  this  special  distribution  of  pigment. 

The  spleen  shows  no  important  changes.  In  one  of  Palmer  Howard's 
cases  the  organ  weighed  only  1  ounce  and  5  drachms.  The  iron  pigment 
is  usually  in  excess.  The  lymph-glands  may  be  of  a  deep  red  color.  The 
amount  of  iron  pigment  is  increased  in  the  kidneys,  chiefly  in  the  convo- 
luted tubules.  The  bone  marrow,  as  pointed  out  by  H.  C.  Wood,  is  usually 
red,  lymphoid  in  character,  showing  great  numbers  of  nucleated  red  cor- 
puscles, especially  the  larger  forms  called  by  £hrlich  gigantoblaats.  Changes 
in  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  sympathetic  have  been  reported  on  several  oc- 
casions. Lichtheim  has  found  gclcTosis  in  the  posterior  columns  of  the 
cord.  Burr  described  a  series  of  cases.  The  subject  is  referred  to  again 
under  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  (University  Med.  Magazine,  1895). 

Symptoms, — The  patient  may  have  been  in  previous  good  health, 
but  in  many  cases  there  is  a  history  of  gastro-intestinal  disturbance,  mental 
shock,  or  worry.  The  description  given  by  Addison  presents  the  chief 
features  of  the  disease  in  a  masterly  way.  "It  makes  its  approach  in  so 
slow  and  insidious  a  manner  that  the  patient  can  hardly  fix  a  date  to  the 
earliest  feeling  of  that  languor  which  is  shortly  to  become  so  extreme. 
The  countenance  gets  pale,  the  whites  of  the  eyes  become  pearly,  the  gen- 
eral frame  flabby  rather  than  wasted,  the  pulse  perhaps  large,  but  remark- 
ably soft  and  compressible,  and  occasionally  with  a  slight  jerk,  especially 
under  the  slightest  excitement.  There  is  an  increasing  indisposition  to 
exertion,  with  an  uncomfortable  feeling  of  faintness  or  breathlessness  in 
attempting  it;  the  heart  is  readily  made  to  palpitate;  the  whole  surface 
of  the  body  presents  a  blanched,  smooth,  and  waxy  appearance;  the  lips, 
gums,  and  tongue  seem  bloodless,  the  flabbiness  of  the  solids  increases,  the 
appetite  fails,  extreme  languor  and  faintness  supervene,  breathlessness 
and  palpitations  are  produced  by  the  most  trifling  exertion  or  emotion; 
some  slight  cedema  is  probably  perceived  about  the  ankles;  the  debility 
becomes  extreme — the  patient  can  no  longer  rise  from  bed;  the  mind  oc- 
casionally wanders;  he  falls  into  a  prostrate  and  half-torpid  state,  and  at 
length  expires;  nevertheless,  to  the  very  last,  and  after  a  sicloiesa  of  several 
months'  duration,  the  bulkiness  of  the  general  frame  and  the  amount  of 
obesity  often  present  a  most  striking  contrast  to  the  failure  and  exhaustion 
observable  in  every  other  respect." 

The  Blnod. — TTie  red  corpnselea  may  fall  to  one  fifth  or  lees  of  the  nor- 
mal number.  The  average  count  in  my  40  hospital  cases  was  1,500,000 
per  cubic  millimetre,  and  the  hiemoglobin  was  about  30  per  cent.  The 
haemoglobin  is  relatively  increased,  so  that  the  individual  globular  rich- 
ness is  plus,  a  condition  exactly  the  opposite  to  that  which  occurs  in 
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chtorosiB  and  the  secondary  ancemia,  in  which  the  corpuscular  richneEB  in 
coloring  matter  ie  minus.  The  relative  increase  in  the  heemoglobin  ie 
probably  associated  with  the  average  increase  in  the  size  of  the  red  blood- 
corpusclea.  The  accompanying  chart  illustrates  these  points.  Microscop- 
ically the  red  blood-corpuscles  present  a  great  variation  in  size,  and  there 
can  be  seen  large  giant  forms,  megalocytes,  which  are  often  ovoid  in  form. 
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measuring  8,  11,  or  even  15  ^  in  diameter — a  circumstance  which  Henry 
regards  as  indicating  a  reversion  to  a  lower  tyiie.  Laache  thinks  these 
pathognomonic,  and  they  certainly  form  a  constant  feature.  There  are 
also  small  round  cells,  microcytes.  from  2  to  6  /i  in  diameter,  and  of  a 
deep  red  color.  The  corpuscles  show  a  remarkable  irregularity  in  form; 
they  are  elongated  and  rodlike  or  pyriform;  one  end  of  a  corpascle  may 
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retain  its  shape  while  the  other  is  narrow  and  extended.  To  this  conditioa 
of  irregularity  Quincke  gave  the  name  poikilocytosie. 

Nucleated  red  blood-corpuBcles  are  almost  always  present,  as  pointed 
out  by  Ehrlich.  It  may  require  a  long  search  to  find  them.  There  arc 
two  types,  normoblasts  and  megaloblasts,  which  Ehrlich  regards  as  almost 
distinctive  of  this  ansemia.  There  are  frequently  forms  intermediate  be- 
tween these  two  groups  which  often  have  irregular  nuclei.  A  relatively 
large  number  of  megaloblasts  usually  indicates  a  grave  outlook.  Though 
these  large  forms  are  moat  characteristic,  occasionally  forms  closely  similar 
to  them  may  be  found  in  the  graver  secondary  ansmias — e.  g.,  bothrio- 
cephalus  aniemia,  anchyloatomiagig — and  in  leuksemia.  Karyokinetic  Ag- 
ures  may  he  seen  in  these  bodies.  Ked  corpuscles  with  fragmenting  nuclei 
are  conmion  in  pernicious  ansemia.  The  leucocytes  are  generally  normal 
or  diminished  in  number;  and  a  marked  relative  increase  in  the  small  mono- 
nuclear forms,  with  a  diminution  in  the  polynuclear  leucocytes,  is  often 
noted.    The  blood-plates  are  either  absent  or  very  scanty. 

The  cardio-vascular  symptoms  are  important  and  are  noted  in  the  de- 
scription given  above.  Hsemic  murmurs  are  usually  present.  The  larger 
arteries  pulsate  visibly  and  the  throbbing  in  them  may  be  distressing  to  the 
patient.  The  pulse  is  full  and  frequently  suggests  the  water-hammer  beat 
of  aortic  insufficiency.  The  capillary  pulse  is  frequently  to  be  seen.  The 
superficial  veins  are  often  prominent,  and  I  have  seen  well-marked  pulsa- 
tion in  them.  Hsmoirhages  occurred,  either  in  the  skin  or  from  the 
mucous  surfaces,  in  12  oases  of  my  series.  Retinal  hemorrbages  are  com- 
mon.    There  are  rarely  symptoms  in  the  respiratory  organs. 

Qastro-intestinal  symptoms,  such  as  dyspepsia,  nausea,  and  vomiting, 
may  be  present  throughout  the  disease.  UiarTbcea  is  not  infrequent.  The 
nrine  is  usually  of  a  low  specific  gravity  and  sometimes  pale,  but  in  other 
instances  it  is  of  a  deep  sherry  color,  shown  by  Hunter  and  Mott  to  be 
due  to  great  excess  of  urobilin.  Fever  was  present  in  three  fourths  of 
my  cases.  Nervous  symptoms  were  found  in  14  out  of  40  cases.  The 
commonest  were  sensory  disturbances  with  a  spastic  condition.  Pigmenta- 
tion of  the  skin  was  present  in  8  cases.  It  is  often  patchy  and  associated 
with  leucoderma. 

DiagnoalB. — From  chlorosis  the  diBease  is  readily  distinguished.  Sev- 
eral points  in  the  blood  examination  are  of  especial  importance,  namely, 
the  relative  increase  in  the  htemoglobin  and  the  presence  of  megalocytes 
and  of  the  large  forms  of  nucleated  red  blood-corpuscles,  the  gigantoblasts 
of  Ehrlich,  Poikiloeytosis  may  occur  in  any  severe  ancemia.  The  marked 
secondary  anemia  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  may  give  difficulty.  In  this 
there  are  usually  the  features  of  a  secondary  aniemia:  the  red  count  is 
rarely  so  low  and  the  gastric  findings  are  of  help.  The  lower  red  count 
of  pernicious  aniemia,  the  high  color  index,  higher  percentage  of  small 
mononuclears,  and  especially  the  finding  of  megaloblasts,  are  ail  important 
points. 

PrognoaiB. — In  the  true  Addisonian  cases  the  outlook  is  bad,  though 
of  late  years  on  the  arsenic  treatment  the  proportion  of  recovery  has  in- 
creased.   Of  the  40  cases  from  my  wards,  death  occurred  in  17  while  under 
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obeerration.  The  average  duration  of  these  was  one  year.  In  8  the  course 
uas  lees  than  six  months.  The  average  duration  of  22  cases,  the  majority 
of  which  were  discharged  improved  or  well,  had  been  sixteen  months.  One 
patient  recovered  completely.  He  was  admitted  in  1890  with  a  history  of 
one  year,  was  discharged  well,  and  returned  in  1896  with  cancer  of  the 
stomach.  One  patient  is  in  good  health  six  years  and  another  four  years 
after  the  onset.  In  Pye-Smith's  article  in  the  Guy's  Hospital  Reporta  he 
mentions  30  cases  of  recovery.  Colman,  in  a  recent  article,  states  that 
one  of  these  cases  treated  with  arsenic  in  1880  was  alive  and  well  in  March, 
1900,  The  history  is  usnally  not  one  of  progressive  advance  but  of  alter- 
nate periods  of  gain  and  loss.  Yet  in  6  of  mycases  the  course  was  practically 
pn^ressive  throughout,  and  in  2  it  might  be  termed  acute.  In  my  series 
a  red  count  below  one  million  has  been  a  bad  omen.  Of  16  such  only  4 
recovered.  The  presence  of  many  megaloblasts  is  unfavorable.  They  were 
relatively  eleven  times  more  numerona  in  the  fatal  cases  of  my  series  than 
in  those  that  recovered.  That  a  large  relative  percentage  of  small  mono- 
nuclears was  of  bad  import  is  not  supported  by  my  cases.  Those  that  recov- 
ered had  a  slightly  higher  average  percentage  than  the  fatal  cases.  Pa- 
tients who  do  not  take  arsenic  will  usually  do  badly.  Oastro-intestinal 
disturbances  are  serious.  Only  i  of  my  cases  reached  a  red  count  of  over 
four  million. 

Treatment  of  AniBmia. — Secondary  AneEtnia. — The  traumatic 
cases  do  best,  and  with  plenty  of  good  food  and  fresh  air  the  blood  is 
readily  restored.  The  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  the  normal  pei^ 
centage  of  red  blood-corpuBclee  is  reached  without  any  medication  what- 
ever la  an  important  lesson.  The  cause  of  the  htemoirhage  should  be 
sought  and  the  necessary  indications  met.  The  large  group  depending 
OB  the  drain  on  the  albuminous,  materials  of  the  blood,  as  in  Bright's  dis- 
ease, suppuration,  and  fever,  is  difficult  to  treat  successfully,  and  so  long 
as  the  cause  keeps  up  it  is  impossibte  to  restore  the  normal  blood  condition. 
The  ansmia  of  inanition  requires  plenty  of  nourishing  food.  When  de- 
pendent on  organic  changes  in  the  gMtro-lntestinal  mucosa  not  much 
can  be  expected  from  either  food  or  medicine.  In  the  toxic  cases  due  to 
mercury  and  lead,  the  poison  must  be  eliminated  and  a  nutritious  diet 
given  with  full  doses  of  iron.  In  a  great  majority  of  these  cases  there  is 
deficient  blood  fonnatiou,  and  the  indications  are  briefly  three:  plenty  of 
food,  an  open-air  life,  and  iron.  As  a  rule  it  makes  hut  little  difference 
what  form  of  the  drug  is  administered. 

The  treatment  of  chlorogis  affords  one  of  the  most  brilliant  instances — 
of  which  we  have  but  three  or  four — of  the  specific  action  of  a  remedy. 
Apart  from  the  action  of  quinine  in  malarial  fever,  and  of  mercury  and 
iodide  of  potassium  in  syphilis,  there  ia  no  other  drug  the  beneficial  effects 
of  which  we  can  trace  with  the  accuracy  of  a  scientific  experiment.  It 
is  a  minor  matter  how  the  iron  cures  chlorosia.  In  a  week  we  give  to  a 
case  as  much  iron  as  is  contained  in  the  entire  blood,  as  even  in  the  worst 
case  of  chlorosis  there  is  rarely  more  than  a  deficit  of  2  grammes  of  this 
metal.  Iron  is  present  in  the  fteces  of  chlorotic  patients  before  they  are 
placed  upon  any  treatment,  so  that  the  disease  does  not  result  from  any 
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deficiency  of  available  iron  in  the  food.  Bunge  believes  that  it  ia  the  anl- 
pbur  which  interieres  with  the  digestion  and  aBsimilation  oi  this  natuial 
iron.  The  aulphidea  are  produced  in  the  process  of  fermentation  and 
decompoaition  in  the  fKces,  and  interfere  with  the  aesimilation  of  the 
normal  iron  contained  in  the  food.  By  the  administration  of  an  inorganic 
preparation  of  iron,  with  which  these  aulphidea  unite,  the  natural  organic 
combinationa  in  the  food  are  spared.  In  atudying  a  number  of  charts  of 
chlorosis,  it  is  seen  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  red  blood-corpuscles 
under  the  influence  of  the  iron,  and  in  some  instances  the  globular  rich- 
ness rises  above  normal.  The  increase  in  the  heemoglobin  is  slower  and 
the  maximum  percentage  may  not  be  reached  for  a  long  time.  I  have  for 
years  in  the  treatment  of  chlorosis  used  with  the  greatest  success  Blaud's 
pills,  made  and  given  according  to  the  formula  in  N^iemeyer's  test-book, 
in  which  each  pill  contains  2  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  iron.  During  the 
first  week  one  pill  ia  given  three  times  a  day;  in  the  second  week,  two 
pills;  in  the  third  week,  three  pills,  three  times  a  day.  This  dose  should 
be  continued  for  four  or  five  weeks  at  least  before  reduction.  An  impor- 
tant feature  in  the  treatment  of  chlorosis  is  to  persist  in  the  use  of  the 
iron  for  at  least  three  months,  and,  if  necessary,  subsequently  to  resume 
it  in  smaller  doses,  as  recurrences  are  so  common.  The  diet  should  con- 
sist of  good,  easily  digested  food.  Special  care  should  be  directed  to  the 
bowels,  and  if  constipation  is  present  a  saline  purge  should  be  given  each 
morning.  Such  stress  did  Sir  Andrew  Clark  lay  on  the  importance  of  con- 
stipation in  chlorosis,  that  he  stated  that  if  limited  to  the  choice  of  one 
drug  in  the  treatment  of-  the  disease  he  would  choose  a  purgative.  The 
good  infiuence  of  alkaline  waters  in  association  with  the  treatment  by  iron 
has  been  noted  by  von  Jaksch.  In  many  instances  the  dyspeptic  symptoms 
may  be  relieved  by  alkalies.  Dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  manganese,  phos- 
phorus, and  oxygen  have  been  reconmiended.  Best  in  bed  is  important  in 
severe  cases. 

Treatment  of  Pernicious  Antemia. — Since  the  introduction  by  Byrom 
Bramwell  of  arsenic  in  this  affection  a  large  number  of  cases  have  been 
temporarily,  a  few  permanently,  cured  by  it.  It  should  be  given  as  Fowler's 
solution  in  increasing  doses.  It  is  usually  well  borne,  and  patient,  as  a 
rule,  take  up  to  20  minims  three  times  a  day  without  any  disturbnoce. 
I  usually  begin  with  3  minims  and  increase  to  5  at  the  end  of  the  first 
week,  to  10  at  the  end  of  the  second  week,  to  15  at  the  end  of  the  third 
week,  and,  if  necessary,  go  up  to  80  or  25.  Symptoms  of  an  over-dose  are 
rare;  vomiting  and  diarrhcea  occasionally  occur.  The  drug  should  be  dis- 
continued for  a  few  days.  Acting  on  Hunter's  suggestion  that  the  disease 
is  a  septic  infection,  oral  and  intestinal  antiseptics  may  be  used.  Anti- 
streptococcic serum  has  been  given  in  some  instances. 

Rest  in  bed  and  a  light  but  nutritious  diet  (giving  the  food  in  small 
amounts  and  at  fixed  intervals)  are  the  first  indications.  I  always  prefer 
to  begin  the  treatment  of  a  case  of  pernicious  anjemia,  whatever  the  grade 
may  be,  with  rest  in  bed  as  one  of  the  easential  elements.  The  patient 
should  be  out  of  doors  if  poeaible.  The  beneficial  effect  of  massage  has 
been  shown  by  J.  K,  Mitchell.    I  have  abandoned  the  use  of  rectal  injections 
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of  dried  blood.  Iron  rarely  acts  well  in  this  form,  but  in  a  case  in  which 
the  arsenic  disagrees  it  may  be  tried.  Bone  marrow  has  been  recommended. 
It  is  best  given  as  a  glycerin  extract.  I  have  not  seen  any  benefit  follow 
its  administration.    Inhalations  of  oxygen  may  be  tried. 


II.    LEUK>EMIA. 

Definition, — An  affection  characterized  by  persistent  increase  in  the 
white  blood -corpuscles,  associated  with  changes,  either  alone  or  together, 
in  the  spleen,  lymphatic  glands,  or  bone  marrow. 

The  disease  was  described  almost  simultaneously  by  Virchow  and  by 
Bennett,  who  gave  to  it  the  name  leucocythtemia.  It  is  ordinarily  seen  in 
two  main  types,  though  combinations  and  variations  may  occur: 

(1)  SpleJio-meduUary  leuktemia,  in  which  the  changes  are  especially 
localized  in  the  spleen  and  the  bone  marrow,  while  the  blood  shows  a  great 
increase  in  elements  which  are  derived  especially  from  the  latter  tissue, 
a  condition  which  Miiller  has  termed  "  myelsemia."  Ehrlich  prefers  to 
call  this  type  of  the  disease  "  myelogenous  leuktemia,"  believing  the  part 
played  by  the  spleen  in  the  process  to  be  purely  passive. 

(2)  Lymphatic  iGiikeemia,  in  which  the  changes  are  chiedy  localized  in 
the  lymphatic  apparatus,  the  blood  showing  an  especial  increase  in  those 
elements  derived  from  the  lymph-glands. 

Btiolc^y. — We  know  nothing  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  dis- 
ease develops.  It  is  not  uncommon  on  this  continent.  There  have  been 
!S4  cases  in  my  wards,  of  which  15  were  of  the  spleno-myelogenous  and  9 
of  the  lymphatic  type.  There  were  13  males  and  11  females.  Three  were 
colored.  There  were  18  below  the  age  of  forty  years.  It  does  not  seem 
more  frequent  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  country.  The  disease  is  most 
common  in  the  middle  period  of  life.  The  youngest  of  my  patients  was 
a  child  of  eight  months,  and  cases  are  on  record  of  the  disease  as  early 
as  the  eighth  or  tenth  week.  It  may  occur  as  late  as  the  seventieth  year. 
Males  are  more  prone  to  the  affection  than  females.  Birch-Hirschfeld 
states  that  of  200  cases  collected  from  the  literature,  135  were  males  and 
€5  females. 

A  tendency  to  hsemorrhage  has  been  noted  in  many  cases,  and  some 
of  the  patients  have  suffered  repeatedly  from  nose-bleeding.  In  women 
the  disease  is  most  common  at  the  climacteric.  There  are  instances  in 
which  it  has  developed  during  pregnancy.  The  case  described  by  J.  Chal- 
mers Cameron,  of  Montreal,  is  in  this  respect  remarkable,  as  the  patient 
passed  throngh  three  pregnancies,  bearing  on  each  occasion  non-leukiemic 
children.  The  case  is  interesting,  too,  as  showing  the  hereditary  character 
of  the  affection,  as  the  grandmother  and  mother,  as  well  as  a  brother,  suf- 
fered from  symptoms  strongly  suggestive  of  leuktemia.  One  of  the  pa- 
tient's children  had  leukEemia  before  the  mother  showed  any  signs,  and  a 
second  died  of  the  disease.  At  the  last  report  this  patient  had  gradually 
recovered  from  the  third  confinement,  and  the  rod  blood -corpuscles  had 
risen  to  4,000,000  per  cubic  millimetre,  and  the  ratio  of  white  to  red  was  1 
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to  200.  Sanger  has  reported  a  case  in  which  a  healthy  mother  bore  a 
leukcemic  child. 

Malaria  ie  believed  by  some  to  be  an  etiological  factor.  Of  150  cases 
analyzed  by  Gowers,  there  w^s  a  history  of  malaria  in  30;  of  my  hospital 
cases  7  gave  a  history  of  it.  The  disease  has  followed  injury  or  a  blow. 
The  lower  animals  are  subject  to  the  affection,  and  cases  have  been  de- 
scribed in  horses,  dogs,  oxen,  cats,  swine,  and  mice.  Lowit  has  describijd  a 
parasite  which  he  terms  hieniamceba  leukiemiEe.  He  describes  two  varie- 
ties.    His  views  have  met  with  little  acceptance. 

Uorlsid  Anatomy.— The  wasting  may  be  extreme,  and  dropsy  is 
sometimes  present.  There  is  in  many  caaee  a  remarkable  condition  of 
polyemia;  the  heart  and  veins  are  distended  with  large  blood-clots.  In 
Case  XI  of  my  series  the  weight  of  blood  in  the  heart  chambers  alone  was 
630  grammes.  There  may  be  remarkable  distention  of  the  portal,  cerebral, 
pnlmonary,  and  subcutaneous  veins.  The  hiood  is  usually  clotted,  and 
the  enormous  increase  in  the  leucocytes  gives  a  pus-like  appearance  to  the 
coagula,  so  that  it  has  happened  more  than  once,  as  in  Yirchow's  memor- 
able case,  that  on  opening  the  right  auricle  the  observer  at  first  thought 
he  had  cut  into  an  abscess.  The  coagula  have  a  peculiar  greeniBh  color, 
somewhat  like  the  fat  of  a  turtle.  *The  alkalinity  of  the  blood  is  dimin- 
ished. The  fibrin  is  increwed.  The  character  of  the  corpuscles  will  be 
described  under  the  symptoms.  Charcot's  octohedral  crystals  may  separate 
from  the  blood  after  death.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  is  some- 
what lowered.     There  may  be  pericardial  ecchymoses. 

In  the  spleno -medullary  form  the  spleen  is  greatly  enlarged.  Strong 
adhesions  may  unite  it  to  the  abdominal  wall,  the  diaphragm,  or  the  stom- 
ach. The  capsule  may  be  thickened.  The  vessels  at  the  hilua  are  enlarged; 
the  weight  may  range  from  2  to  18  pounds.  The  organ  is  in  a  condition 
of  chronic  hyperplasia.  It  cute  with  resistance,  has  a  uniformly  reddish- 
brown  color,  and  the  Malpighian  bodies  are  invisible.  Grayish-white,  cir- 
cumscribed, lymphoid  tumors  may  occur  throughout  the  organ,  contrasting 
strongly  with  the  reddish-brown  matrix.  In  the  early  stage  the  swollen 
spleen  pulp  is  softer,  and  it  is  stated  that  rupture  has  occurred  from  the 
intense  hyperemia. 

In  association  with  these  changes  in  the  spleen,  the  bone  marrow  is 
involved,  the  lieno-medtillary  form  of  the  Germans.  The  essential  change, 
indeed,  in  the  disease  appears  to  be  the  extraordinary  hyperplasia  of  the 
red  marrow,  and  the  appearance  of  an  hyperplastic  cellular  tissue  in  regions 
where  in  the  adults  the  marrow  is  fatty.  Instead  of  a  fatty  tissue,  the 
medulla  of  the  long  bones  may  resemble  the  consistent  matter  which 
forms  the  core  of  an  abscess,  or  it  may  be  dark  brown  in  color.  In  Pon- 
fick's  case  there  were  htemorrhagic  infarctions.  There  may  be  much  ex- 
pansion of  the  shell  of  bone,  and  localized  swellings  which  are  tender  and 
may  even  yield  to  firm  pressure.  Histologically,  there  are  found  in  the 
medulla  large  numbers  of  nucleated  red  corpuscles  in  all  stages  of  develop- 
ment, nnmerous  cells  with  eosinophilic  granules,  both  small  polynuclear 
forms  and  large  almost  giant  mononuclear  elements.  There  are  also  many 
large  cells  with  single  large  nuclei  and  neutrophilic  granules — the  cellnles 
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medullaires  of  Comil — the  myelocytes  which  are  found  in  the  blood.  Great 
numbera  of  polynuclear  lettcocytes  are  alBO  preeent,  as  well  aa  a  certain 
number  of  email  mononuclear  elements. 

In  the  lymphatic  forms  of  the  disease  th^re  is  a  general  lymphatic  en- 
largement, which  IB  usually  associated  with  a  certain  amount  of  enlai^e- 
ment  of  the  spteeu.  In  only  one  of  my  cases  was  the  splenic  enlargemeDt 
notable.  In  the  cases  of  lymphatic  leukaemia  the  cervical,  asillary,  mesen- 
teric, and  inguinal  groups  may  be  much  enlarged,  but  the  glands  are  usu- 
ally soft,  isolated,  and  movable.  They  may  vary  considerably  in  size  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  dieeaee.  The  tonsils  and  the  lymph  follicles  of  the 
tongue,  pharynx,  and  mouth  may  be  enlarged.  Numerous  mitoses  may  be 
found  in  the  small  cells  of  the  lymphatic  tissue. 

In  some  instances  there  are  leukemic  enlargements  in  the  solitary  and 
agminated  glands  of  Peyer.  In  a  ease  of  Willcocks'  there  were  growths 
on  the  surface  of  the  stomach  and  gastro-splenie  omentum.  The  thymus 
is  rarely  involved,  though  it  has  been  enlarged  in  some  of  the  cases  of  acute 
lymphatic  leukeemia.  The  bone  marrow  in  these  cases  may  be  replaced  by 
a  lymphoid  tissue.  Nucleated  red  corpuscles  and  the  normal  granular 
marrow  elements  may  be  greatly  reduced  in  number. 

The  liver  may  be  enlarged,  and  in  a  case  described  by  Welch  it  weighed 
over  13  pounds.  The  enlargement  is  usually  due  to  a  diffuse  leuktemic 
infiltration.  The  columns  of  liver  cells  are  widely  separated  by  leucocytes, 
which  are  partly  within  and  partly  outside  the  lobular  capillaries.  There 
may  be  definite  leukemic  growths. 

There  are  rarely  changes  of  importance  in  the  lungs.  The  kidneys  are 
often  enlarged  and  pale,  the  capillaries  may  be  distended  with  leucocytes, 
and  leukemic  tumors  may  occur.  The  skin  may  be  involved,  as  in  a  case 
described  by  Kaposi. 

Leukeemic  tumors  in  the  organs  are  not  common.  They  were  present 
in  only  1  of  the  12  autopsies  in  my  series.  In  159  cases  collected  by  Qowers 
there  were  only  13  instances  of  leukemic  nodules  in  the  liver  and  10  in 
the  kidneys.  These  new  growths  probably  develop  from  leucocytes  which 
leave  the  capillaries.  Bizzozero  has  shown  that  the  cells  which  compose 
them  are  in  active  fission. 

Bymptoma. — The  onset  is  insidious,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  patient  seeks 
advice  for  progressive  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  and  shortness  of  breath, 
or  for  the  enlarged  glands  or  the  pallor,  palpitation,  and  other  symptoms 
of  anaemia.  Bleeding  at  the  nose  is  common.  Gastro-intestinal  symptoma 
may  precede  the  onset.  Occasionally  the  first  symptoms  are  of  a  very  seri- 
ous nature.  In  one  of  the  cases  of  my  series  the  boy  played  lacrosse  two 
days  before  the  onset  of  the  final  hsemateraesis;  and  in  another  case  a 
girl,  who  had,  it  was  supposed,  only  a  slight  chlorosis,  died  of  fatal  hem- 
orrhage from  the  stomach  before  any  suspicion  had  been  aroused  as  to 
the  true  condition. 

Aniemia  is  not  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  all  stages  of  the  disease; 
the  subjects  may  look  very  healthy  and  well. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  disease  is  most  commonly  seen  in  two  main 
types,  though  combinations  may  occur. 
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(1)  ^Iflno-mediill&ry  LenkamiL 

This  is  much  the  commoneet  type  of  the  disease.  The  grsdual  in- 
crease in  the  volume  of  the  spleen  is  the  most  prominent  symptom  in  a 
majorit;  of  the  cases.  Fain  and  tenderness  are  common,  though  the  pro- 
gressive enlargement  may  be  painless.  A  creaking  fremitus  may  be  felt 
on  palpation.  The  enlarged  organ  extends  downward  to  the  right,  and 
may  be  felt  just  at  the  costal  edge,  or  when  large  it  may  extend  as  far 
over  as  the  oavel.  In  many  cases  it  occupies  fully  one  half  of  the  abdo- 
men, reaching  to  the  pubee  below  and  extending  beyond  the  middle  line. 
As  a  rule,  the  edge,  in  some  the  notch  or  notches,  can  be  felt  distinctly. 
Its  size  varies  greatly  from  time  to  time.  It  may  be  perceptibly  larger 
after  meals.  A  haemorrhage  or  free  diarrhcea  may  reduce  the  size.  The 
pressure  of  the  enlarged  organ  may  cause  distress  after  eating;  in  one  case 
it  caused  fatal  obstruction  of  the  bowels.  A  murmur  may  sometimes  *be 
heard  over  the  spleen,  and  Gerhardt  has  described  a  pulsation  in  it. 

The  puke  is  usually  rapid,  soft,  compressible,  but  often  full  in  volnme. 
There  are  rarely  any  cardiac  symptoms.  The  apex  beat  may  be  lifted  an 
interspace  by  the  enlarged  spleen.  Toward  the  close  oedema  may  occur  in 
the  feet  or  general  anasarca.  HEemofrhage  is  common.  There  may  be  most 
extensive  purpura,  or  hiemorrhagic  exudate  into  pleura  or  peritonaeum, 
Epistaxis  is  the  most  frequent  form.  Hsemoptysia  and  htematuria  are  rare. 
Bleeding  from  the  gums  may  be  present.  H»matemesis  proved  fatal  in 
two  of  my  eases,  and  in  a  third  a  large  cerebral  hcemorrhage  rapidly  killed. 
The  leukjemic  retinitis  is  a  part  of  the  hiemorrhagic  manifestations.  Sud- 
den death,  without  obvious  cause,  may  occur,  as  in  Bennett's  first  case. 

Local  gangrene  may  develop,  with  signs  of  intense  infection  and  high 
fever.  There  are  very  few  pulmonary  symptoms.  The  shortness  of  breath 
is  due,  as  a  rule,  to  the  antemia.  Toward  the  end  there  may  be  oedema  of 
the  lungs,  or  pneumonia  may  carry  oif  the  patient.  The  gastro-intestinal 
symptoms  are  rarely  absent.  Nausea  and  vomiting  are  early  features  in 
some  cases.  Diarrhoea  may  be  very  troublesome,  even  fatal.  Intestinal 
hiemorrhage  is  not  common.  There  may  be  a  dysenteric  process  in  the 
colon.  Jaundice  rarely  occurs,  though  in  one  case  of  my  aeries  there  were 
recurrent  attacks.  Ascites  may  be  a  prominent  symptom,  probably  due  to 
the  presence  of  the  splenic  tumor.  A  leukemic  peritonitis  also  may  be 
present,  due  to  new  growths  in  the  membranes. 

The  nervons  system  is  not  often  involved.  Facial  paralysis  has  been 
noted.  Headache,  dizziness,  and  fainting  spells  are  due  to  amemia.  The 
patients  are  usually  tranquil.    Coma  may  follow  cerebral  hiemorrhagc. 

The  special  senses  are  often  affected.  There  is  a  peculiar  retinitis,  due 
chiefly  to  the  extravasation  of  blood,  but  there  may  be  aggregations  of 
leucocytes,  forming  small  Icukeemic  growths.  Optic  neuritis  is  rare.  Deaf- 
ness has  frequently  been  observed;  it  may  appear  early  and  possibly  is  duo 
to  htemorrhage.  Features  suggestive  of  M^ni^re's  disease  may  come  on 
quite  suddenly,  due  to  leukaemic  infiltration  or  hsemorrhage  into  the  semi- 
circular canal. 

The  urine  presents  no  constant  changes.  The  uric  acid  excreted  is 
always  in  excess. 
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PriapiBm  is  a  curious  ejmptom  which  has  been  present  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  caeea.  It  may,  as  in  one  of  our  cases,  be  the  first  symptom.  Pea- 
body  reports  a  case  in  which  it  persisted  for  six  weeks.  The  cause  is  not 
known. 

Fever  was  present  in  two  thirds  of  my  series.  Periods  of  pyrexia  may 
alternate  with  prolonged  intervals  of  freedom.  The  temperature  may 
range  from  102°  to  103°. 

Blood. — In  all  forms  of  the  disease  the  diagnosis  must  be  made  by  the 
examination  of  the  blood,  as  it  alone  offers  distinctive  features. 

The  most  striking  change  in  the  more  common  form,  the  apleno-myel<^- 
enouB,  is  the  increase  in  the  colorless  corpuscles.  The  average  of  my  hos- 
pital cases  was  298,700  per  cubic  millimetre,  and  the  average  ratio  to  the 
red  cells  was  as  1  to  10.  The  proportion  may  be  1  to  5,  or  may  even  reach 
1  to  1.  There  are  instances  on  record  in  which  the  number  of  leucocytes 
has  exceeded  that  of  the  red  corpuscles.  The  leucocytes  may  vary  greatly 
within  short  intervals. 

The  character  of  the  cells  in  splenic  myelogenous  leukiemia  is  as  fol- 
lows: The  small  mononuclear  forms  are  little  if  at  all  increased;  relatively 
they  are  greatly  diminished.  The  eosinophiles  are  present  in  normal  or 
jncrensed  relative  proportion,  so  that  there  is  a  great  total  increase,  and 
their  presence  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  stained  blood-slide.  The  poly- 
nuclear  neutrophiles  may  he  in  normal  proportion;  more  frequently  they 
are  relatively  diminished,  and  in  the  later  stages  they  may  form  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  colorless  elements.  Marked  differences  in  size  be- 
tween individual  polynuclear  leucocytes  may  be  noted;  the  same  is  true 
of  the  eosinophiles.  The  moat  characteristic  features  of  the  blood  in  this 
form  of  lenkcemia  is  the  presence  of  cells  which  do  not  occur  in  normal 
blood.  They  appear  to  be  derived  from  the  marrow,  and  are  called  hy 
Ehrlich  myelocytes.  They  are  large  mononuclear  neutrophilic  cells,  whii-h 
may  vary  much  in  size.  They  comprise  about  30  per  cent  of  the  colorl  ds 
cells.  Nicked  nuclei  are  common.  Miiller  has  recently  found  many  la  pe 
mononuclear  elements  with  karyokinetic  figures  in  leuktemic  blood  and^in 
the  marrow.  These  probably  correspond  to  the  myelocytes  of  EhrlicK  as 
well  as  to  the  "  cellules  m^dullaires  "  of  Cornii.  Polynuclear  cells  with 
coarse  basophilic  granules,  "  Mastzollen,"  are  always  present  in  this  "form 
of  leukfemia  in  considerable  numbers.  The  granules  do  not  stain  in  Ehr- 
lich's  triacid  mixture,  and  the  cells  may  be  recognized  as  polynuclear  non- 
granular elements.  These  cells,  which  form  only  about  0.28  per  cent  of 
the  leucocytes  of  normal  blood,  may  be  even  more  numerous  than  the 
eosinophiles. 

Nucleated  red  blood-eorpuBcles  are  present  in  considerable  numbers. 
These  are  usually  "  normoblasts,"  but  cells  with  larger  paler  nuclei,  some 
showing  evidences  of  mitosis,  may  be  seen.  Red  cells  with  fragmented 
nuclei  are  common,  while  true  megaloblasts  may  be  found.  The  average 
number  of  red  cells  in  my  hospital  series  was  2,850,000  per  cubic  milli- 
metre. In  no  case  was  the  count  below  two  million.  The  average  hsemo- 
globin  was  42  per  cent.  The  accompanying  blood  chart  is  from  a  case  of 
leukiemia  with  an  enormously  enlarged  spleen.    Among  other  points  about 
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leuksemic  blood  may  be  mentioned  the  feebleness  of  the  amceboid  movement, 
as  noted  by  Cafavy,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  large  number  of 
mononuclear  elements  present,  the  polynuclear  alone  possessing  this  power. 
The  blood-plates  exist  in  variable  numbers;  they  may  be  remarkably  abun- 
dant.    The  fibrin  network  between  the  corpuscles  is  usually  thick  and 


Ca^RT  XX. — LnukKmia. 

dense.  In  blood-slides  which  are  kept  for  a  short  time, Charcot's  octohedral 
crystals  separate,  and  in  the  blood  of  leukaemia  the  hsemoglobin  shows  a 
remarkable  tendency  to  crystallize. 
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3.  Lymphstio  LenktBinia. 

This  form  of  leukseniia  is  rare.  There  were  9  out  of  36  in  my  hospital 
aeriee.  The  superficial  glands  are  usually  most  involTed,  but  even  when 
affected  it  is  rare  to  see  sach  large  bunches  as  in  Hodgkin's  disease.  Ex- 
ternal lymph  tumors  are  rare.  Lymphatic  leukaemia  is  often  more  rapid 
and  fatal  in  its  course,  though  chronic  cases  may  occur.  It  is  more  com- 
mon in  young  subjects. 

The  histological  characters  of  the  bbod  in  lymphatic  leuksmia  differ 
materially  from  those  in  the  spleno-niedullary  form.  The  increase  in  the 
colorless  elements  is  never  so  great  as  in  the  preceding  form;  a  proportion 
of  1  to  10  would  he  extreme.  The  number  of  both  white  and  red  cells 
showed  great  variations  in  my  series.  The  average  hsemoglobin  percentage 
was  37,  the  red  cells  2,294,000  and  the  white  cells  144,800  per  cubic  milli- 
metre—a  ratio  of  1  to  16.  This  increase  takes  place  solely  in  the  lympho- 
cytes, all  other  forms  of  leucocytes  being  present  in  greatly  diminished 
relative  proportion.  In  one  of  my  cases  over  99  per  cent  of  all  the  leuco- 
cytes were  lymphocytes.  In  some  cases,  an  Cabot  has  pointed  out,  this 
increase  takes  place  largely  in  the  smaller  forms,  while  in  others  the  large 
lymphocytes — cells  nearly  as  large  as  polynuclear  leucocytes — predominate. 
Eosinophiles  and  nucleated  red  corpuscles  are  rare.  Myelocytes  are  not 
present. 

Combined  forms  of  leukiemia  are  not  common.  One  such  instance  oc- 
curred at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  Here  the  spleen,  marrow,  and 
lymphatic  glands  all  showed  marked  changes.  The  blood  in  this  instance 
showed,  besides  a  large  proportion  of  lymphocytes  and  myelocytes,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  large  mononuclear  leucocytes. 

Acute  Levkamia. — This  is  usually  of  the  lymphatic  type,  and  in  young 
persons.  Three  of  my  cases  ran  a  course  of  less  than  two  months.  They 
were  all  young.  In  this  type  the  large  lymphocytes  are  frequently  present 
in  considerable  percentage.  In  the  more  chronic  cases  the  small  forms 
usually  predominate. 

Diagnoalfl.— The  recognition  of  leukjemia  can  be  determined  only 
by  microscopical  examination  of  the  blood.  The  clinical  features  may  be 
identical  with  those  of  ordinary  splenic  anemia,  or  of  Hodgkin's  disease. 
An  interesting  question  arises  whether  real  increase  in  the  leucocytes  is 
the  only  criterion  of  the  existence  of  the  disease.  Thus,  for  instance,  in 
the  case  whose  chart  is  given  on  page  807,  the  patient  came  under  observa- 
tion in  September,  1890,  with  2,000,000  red  blood -corpuscles  per  cubic  mil- 
limetre, 30  per  cent  of  hsemoglobin,  and  500,000  white  blood-corpnseles  per 
cubic  millimette — a  proportion  of  1  to  4.  As  shown  by  the  chart,  through- 
out September,  October,  November,  and  December,  this  ratio  was  main- 
tained. Early  in  January,  under  treatment  with  arsenic,  the  white  cor- 
puscles began  to  decrease,  and  gradually,  as  shown  in  the  chart,  the  normal 
ratio  was  reached.  At  this  time  could  it  be  said  that  the  case  was  one  of 
leukiEmia  without  increase  in  the  number  of  leucocytes?  The  blood  exam- 
ination showed  that  nucleated  red  corpuscles  in  large  numbers  as  well  as 
myelocytes,  elements  which  are  but  rarely  found  in  normal  blood,  were 
still  present  in  numbers  sufficient  to  suggest,  if  the  patient  had  come  under 
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obserratioB  for  the  first  time,  that  leuksinia  might  occur.  In  another  case 
the  blood  became  perfectly  normal  and  the  spleen  tumor  disappeared  twice 
in  one  year.  A  characteristic  leukeemic  condition  returned  subsequently, 
with  a  fatal  termination.  An  intercurrent  infection  usually  causes  a 
marked  diminution  in  the  number  of  leucocytes,  which  may  even  fall  to 
normal.  This  is  often  seen  in  terminal  infections.  It  is,  however,  not 
invariable,  as  in  a  recent  case  with  streptococcus  infection  the  leucocytes 
were  unaltered  until  death. 

The  remarkable  "  green  cancer  "  or  chloroma  is,  according  to  Dock,  "  a 
lymphomatous  process  similar  in  its  classical  features  to  leukemia  and 
pseud  0-1  eukffimia." 

Pn^SlOBiB. — Recovery  occasionally  occurs.  A  great  majority  of  the 
cases  prove  fatal  within  two  or  three  years.  Unfavorable  signs  are  a  tend- 
ency to  hffimorrhage,  persistent  diarrhcea,  early  dropsy,  and  high  fever. 
Bemarkable  variations  are  displayed  in  the  course,  and  a  transient  im- 
provement may  take  place  for  weeks  or  even  months.  The  pure  lymphatic 
form  seems  to  be  of  particular  malignancy,  some  cases  proving  fatal  in 
from  siz  to  eight  weeks;  but  there  are  exceptions,  and  I  have  recently  seen 
a  case  in  which  the  diagnosis  was  made  ten  years  ago  by  W.  H.  Draper. 
The  patient  has  had  enlarged  glands  ever  since,  and,  though  not  ansemic, 
the  leucocytes  were  242,000  per  cubic  millimetre,  above  90  per  cent  of 
them  being  lymphocytes.  The  longest  course  of  my  hospital  series  of  the 
lymphatic  type  was  three  years,  and  of  the  spleno-myelogenous  about  the 
same  duration. 

Treatment. — Fresh  air,  good  diet,  and  abstention  from  mental  worry 
and  care,  are  the  important  general  indications.  The  indicatio  morbi  can 
not  be  met.  There  are  certain  remedies  which  have  an  influence  upon  the 
disease.  Of  these,  arsenic,  given  in  large  doses,  is  the  best.  I  have  re- 
peatedly seen  improvement  under  its  use.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
curious  remissions  in  the  disease,  as  mentioned  above,  which  render  thera- 
peutical deductions  very  fallacious. 

Quinine  may  be  given  jn  eases  with  a  malarial  history.  Iron  may  be 
of  value  in  some  cases,  as  may  also  inhalations  of  oxygen. 

Excision  of  the  leukiemic  spleen  has  been  performed  43  times,  with  5 
recoveries  (J.  C.  Warren). 

III.    HODCKIN'S    DISEASE. 

Definition. — An  affection  characterized  by  progressive  hyperplasia  of 
the  lymph-glands,  with  anemia,  and  occasionally  the  development  of  sec- 
ondary l}-mphoid  growths  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  other  organs.  The  dis- 
ease has  also  the  names  pseudo-kvifEmia,  general  lympkadenoma,  and  adenie. 

Hodgkin,  the  well-known  morbid  anatomist  of  Quy's  Hospital,  first 
described  cases  in  detail,  and  by  the  labors  of  Wilks,  Virchow,  Billroth, 
and  Cohnheim  the  disease  attained  definite  recognition. 

Etiolt^y. — A  majority  of  the  cases  are  in  young  persons.  In  Gowers' 
table  of  100  cases,  30  were  under  twenty  years,  34  between  twenty  and 
forty,  and  36  above  forty.    Three  foarths  of  the  cases  are  in  males.    In  a 
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iew  instances  heredity  has  been  adduced  ae  a  poBeible  canee,  and  antecedent 
diaease,  such  ae  eyphiliB;  but  these  are  doubtful  factors.  More  important 
is  local  irritation,  upon  which  Trousseau  lays  special  stresB,  and  givee  in- 
stances in  which  chronic  irritation  of  the  skin,  chronic  nasal  catarrh,  or  the 
irritation  of  a  decayed  tooth  gave  rise  to  local  gland  swellings,  which  pre- 
ceded a  geneial  development  of  the  disease.  In  a  large  majority  of  the 
cases  the  disease  comes  on  insidiously,  without  any  recognizable  cause. 

UoT^ld  Anatomy. — The  Lymph-glands. — In  a  few  cases  the  en-  ■ 
larged  glands  are  hard  and  firm,  but  in  a  majority  the  growth  is  soft  and 
elastic.  In  the  eariy  stage  the  individual  glands  are  isolated,  not  larger 
than  almonds  or  waluuts,  and  readily  separated  and  movable.  In  more 
advanced  stages  the  glands  fuse  together,  and  a  group,  as  in  the  neck,  may 
form  a  large  tumor,  the  size  of  an  orange  or  even  of  a  cocoa-nut.  About 
such  masses  the  capsular  tissues  are  hard  and  dense,  forming  a  lirm  invest- 
ment. A  growth  may  perforate  the  capsule  and  invade  contiguous  parts, 
Buch  as  the  musclee,  skin,  or  the  solid  organs.  On  section,  the  tumor  has  a 
grayish-white  appearance;  it  is  smooth,  and  of  variable  consistence,  either 
firm  and  dry  or  soft  and  juicy.  Suppuration  is  most  frequently  eeen  when 
the  growth  reaches  the  skin.  In  the  deep  glands  the  formation  of  pua  is 
rare.  Caseation  is  not  common;  occasionally  there  are  areas  of  necrosis 
very  like  it.  The  superficial  glands  are  most  often  attacked,  particularly  the 
cervical  groups,  and  they  may  be  traced  as  continuous  chains  along  the 
trachea  and  the  carotids,  uniting  the  axillary  and  mediastinal  glands. 

The  axillary  group  is  involved  next  in  order  of  frequency,  and  the 
masses  may  pass  beneath  the  pectorals  and  beneath  the  scapula.  The 
inguinal  glands  occasionally  form  very  large  masses.  Of  the  iotemal 
groups,  those  of  the  thorax  are  most  often  affected,  either  the  chain  in  the 
posterior  mediastinum  or  the  bronchial  group,  or  those  of  the  anterior 
mediastinum.  The  trachea  and  the  aorta  with  its  branches  may  he  com- 
pletely  surrounded  by  the  growths,  and  be  hut  little  compressed.  From 
the  anterior  mediastinum  the  masses  may  perforate  the  sternum  and  ap- 
pear as  an  external  tumor. 

Of  the  abdominal  groups,  the  retroperitoneal  is  most  frequently  in- 
volved and  may  form  a  continuous  chain  from  the  diaphragm  to  the  in- 
guinal canals,  and  extend  into  the  pelvis.  The  glands  may  compress  the 
nreters,  involve  the  sacral  or  lumbar  nerves,  or  impinge  upon  the  iliac  veins. 
Occasionally  they  adhere  to  the  uterus  and  broad  ligament  so  as  to  simn- 
late  fibroids.  I  saw,  some  years  ago,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  gynte- 
cologisfs  of  Germany  perform  laparotomy  in  a  ease  of  this  kind,  in  which 
the  diagnosis  of  myomatous  titmnre  of  the  nteriis  had  been  made.  Occa- 
sionally the  mesenteric  or  hepatic  lymph-glands  may  form  large  abdominal 
tumors. 

Histologically  the  chief  change  is  an  increase  in  the  cells,  with  or  with- 
out thickening  of  the  reticnlum.  In  the  early  stage  there  is  simple  hyper- 
plasia and  the  relations  of  the  lymph  paths  are  maintained,  but  when  the 
glands  are  greatly  enlarged  the  normal  arrangement  is  disturbed.  The 
reticulum  varies  extremely;  in  the  softer  growths  it  is  expanded  and  can 
scarcely  be  found;  in  the  harder  stnictures  the  network  of  fibres  is  veij 
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distinct,  and  there  is  probably  an  increased  derelopment  of  the  adenoid 
tiaeue. 

Spleen. — In  75  per  cent  of  the  casee  collected  by  Qowers  this  organ  was 
hypertropbied,  and  in  56  of  these  it  presented  lymphoid  growths.  The  en- 
largement is  rarely  great,  and  does  not  approximate  to  that  of  the  large 
leuktemic  spleen.  The  lymphoid  tumore  form  grayish-white  bodies  rang- 
ing in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  walnut,  and  may  resemble  lymph-glands  in  ap- 
pearance and  consistence.  Histologically,  they  consist  of  lymph  corpus- 
cles in  a  fibrous  reticulum. 

The  marrow  of  the  long  bones  may  be  converted  into  a  rich  lymphoid 
tissue;  in  a  few  instances  the  pyoid  form,  such  as  is  more  common  in  leu- 
kaemia, has  been  found.  The  tonsils  may  be  involved  and  the  follicles  at 
the  root  of  the  tongue.  Occasionally  secondary  growths  are  seen  in  the 
intestines. 

The  liver  is  often  enlarged  and  may  present  scattered  lymphoid  tumors. 
The  kidneys  are  occasionally  involved  and  are  the  seat  of  growths  similar 
to  those  in  the  spleen  and  liver.  The  ttmgs  are  occasionally  directly  at- 
tacked from  the  bronchial  glands  at  the  root,' and  secondary  nodules  may 
be  found  throughout  their  substance.  Pleural  effusions  are  not  uncom- 
mon. Involvement  of  the  nervous  system  is  rare,  but  paraplegia  may  be 
indnced  by  invasion  of  the  spinal  canal.  The  akin  may  be  the  seat  of 
adenoid  growths,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  Greenfield. 

Symptoma. — Enlargement  of  the  glands  of 'the  neck,  axilla,  or 
groins  is  usually  the  first  symptom  noticed.  In  a  few  cases  the  ansmia 
and  constitutional  symptoms  attract  attention  before  the  glandular  in- 
volvement is  evident.  When  the  trouble  begins  in  the  deeper  groups, 
pressure  effects  may  be  first  noticed;  thna,  paroxysmal  dyspncea  with  pain 
in  the  chest  may  result  from  enlargement  of  the  bronchial  glands  before 
any  physical  signs  can  be  detected.  Qi!dema  of  the  feet  and  shooting 
pains  in  the  nerves  were  the  first  symptoms  in  one  case  which  I  dissected 
for  Boss,  and  in  another  case  at  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  there  was 
paraplegia  from  pressure  on  the  cord.  Such  instances,  however,  are  ex- 
ceptional, and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  swelling  of  the  superficial  glands 
is  the  earliest  symptom.  Epistaxia  has  occasionally  been  noted,  but  not  so 
frequently  as  in  leukaemia.  With  progressive  enlargement  of  the  glands 
the  patient  becomes  anemic. 

ITsually,  the  cervical  group  is  first  affected,  and  it  may  be  impossible 
to  decide  whether  the  enlargement  is  syphilitic,  tuberculous,  or  lymphad- 
enomatous.  One  side  is  first  affected  as  a  rule,  and  it  may  be  months  or 
even,  as  in  one  of  my  cases,  three  years  before  the  affection  extends  to 
other  groups.  Ultimately  huge  tumors  may  develop,  which  obliterate  the 
neck  and  extend  upon  the  shoulders  and  over  the  clavicles  and  sternum. 
The  trachea  is  surrounded,  great  dyspnoea  is  produced,  and  not  infre- 
quently tracheotomy  ia  necessary.  In  the  later  stages,  the  skin  becomes 
involved  and  ulcerates.  The  axillary  group  may  form  large  tumors,  which 
compress  the  brachial  or  axillary  veins  and  cause  swelling  of  the  arms. 
The  inguinal  glands  may  form  large  or  even  pendulous  tumors. 

In  the  thoracic  glands,  as  mentioned,  the  various  groups  may  be  in- 
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volved  and  produce  presaure  upon  the  veins  or  upon  the  trachea.  In  a 
case  recently  under  observation  the  superior  cava  was  completely  obliter- 
ated and  a  very  extensive  collateral  circulation  was  established  by  means 
of  the  mammaTy  and  epigastric  veins.  The  skin  over  the  sternum  was  a 
mass  of  fluctuating  veins,  some  of  which  contained  phleboliths.  In  the 
abdomen  the  mesenteric  glands  may  be  enlarged,  or  more  commonly  the 
retroperitoneal  group.  When  the  patient  is  thin  there  may  be  no  difficulty 
in  detecting  these,  but  in  stout  persons  the  diagnosis  may  be  impoeeible. 
In  connection  with  the  affections  of  the  abdominal  glands  there  may  be 
bronzing  of  the  skin,  which  was  well  marked  in  Case  lY  of  my  series.  A 
remarkable  feature  is  the  variations  in  the  rate  of  growth  and  in  the  size 
of  the  glands.  They  may  reduce  rapidly  and  almost  disappear  from  a 
region,  and  before  death  the  number  of  those  visible  may  diminish  very 
much.  The  spleen  may  be  enlarged  and  readily  palpable.  The  thyroid  also 
may  be  involved,  and  in  a  few  instances  the  thymus  has  been  affected. 
Thongh  present  in  a  majority  of  the  cases,  there  may  be  enormous  enlarge- 
ment of  the  lymph-glands  without  marked  aniemia.  In  one  of  my  cases  the 
blood-corpuscles  did  not  sink  below  4,000,000  per  cubic  millimetre,  and  in 
only  one  instance  have  I  counted  the  blood  below  2,000,000.  The  red  blood- 
corpuscles  rarely  show  extreme  poikilocytosis.  The  white  corpuscles  may 
be  moderately  increased  and  the  lymphocytes  abundant,  though  usually 
there  ie  little  that  is  characteristic  in  the  blood.  Occasionally  the  leuco- 
cytes are  greatly  increased  and  the  characters  of  the  blood  become  those 
of  a  lymphatic  lenkEemia.  Nucleated  red  blood-corpuBcles  may  be  present, 
but  not  in  such  numbers  as  in  leuktemia. 

Of  cardiac  symptoms,  palpitation  is  common.  Htemic  murmurs  are 
often  heard  over  the  heart.  Shortness  of  breath  may  be  due  to  the  anwmia, 
to  presBiire  upon  the  trachea,  or.  In  some  instances,  to  pleuritic  effnsion 
associated  with  mediastinal  growths.  Fever  is  observed  in  nearly  all  cases; 
even  in  the  early  stages  there  is  slight  elevation.  It  may  be  of  an  irregu- 
lar hectic  type,  or  continuous,  with  evening  exacerbation.  Very  remark- 
able are  the  eases  with  ague-like  paroxysms,  which  may  persist  for  weeks 
or  months.  They  were  present  in  Case  I  of  my  series.  Pel,  of  Amster- 
dam, has  given  a  thorough  description  of  these  attacks,  and  Ebstein  has 
described  a  case  under  the  remarkable  title  of  Chronic  Recurrent  Fever,  a 
New  Infectious  Disease.  In  his  case  during  nine  months  the  attacks  were 
present  for  periods  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  days  and  alternated  with 
an  apyrexia  of  ten  or  eleven  days. 

The  digestive  symptoms  are  usually  not  marked.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  And  albumin  in  the  urine.  Headache,  giddiness,  and  noises  in  the  ear 
may  be  associated  with  the  amemia.  Delirium  and  coma  may  ensue.  Deaf- 
ness may  be  produced  by  growth  of  the  adenoid  tissue  in  the  pharynx  close 
to  the  Eustachian  tubes.  Inequality  of  the  pupils  may  be  present,  owing 
to  pressure  of  the  glands  on  the  cervical  sympathetic.  The  skin  may  show 
definite  secondary  lymphatic  tumors,  bronzing  may  occur,  and  occasionally 
a  most  intense  and  troublesome  pnirijro. 

KagnoslB. — A  tuhercidous  adenitis  may  at  first  be  very  difficult  to 
differentiate.    The  chief  points  of  distinction  are  as  follows:  Tnbercnlons 
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adenitis  is  more  common  in  the  young  and  involrea  the  submasillaiy  group 
of  glande  more  frequently  than  those  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  cervical 
triangles,  which  are  usually  affected  first  in  Hodgkin'a  disease.  The  en- 
largement may  last  for  years  in  a  group  without  extending.  The  bunches 
are  often,  when  small,  welded  together  and,  most  important  of  all,  tend 
to  suppurate — a  feature  rarely  seen  in  true  lymphadenoma,  except  when 
it  has  attained  very  large  size.  Strict  limitation  to  one  side  of  the  neck 
or  to  the  axilla  is  suggestive  of  tuberculous  disease  rather  than  lymphade- 
noma. 

There  is  an  acute  tuberculous  adenitis,  which  may  involve  the  lymph- 
glands  of  the  neck,  producing  enormous  enlargement.  A  man,  aged  twenty- 
four,  was  admitted  to  the  General  Hospital,  Montreal,  with  great  swelling 
of  the  cervical  glands  on  both  sides,  tonsillitis,  and  sloughing  pharyngitis, 
with  irregular  fever  and  diarrhcea.  The  case  was  at  first  regarded  as  one 
of  Hodgkin's  disease.  The  occurrence  of  rigors  and  intermittent  pyrexia 
is  in  favor  of  lymphadenoma.  There  are  cases  in  which  it  may  for  a  time 
be  impossible  to  make  a  diagnosis.  When  the  glands  are  ooly  moderately 
enlarged  on  one  side  of  the  neck  or  axilla,  they  should  be  removed,  and  the 
diagnosis  can  then  be  thoroughly  established. 

PrognosiB. — Recovery  is  very  rare.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  ex- 
tremely variable.  Early  and  rapid  growth  in  the  mediastinal  groups  may 
produce  pressure  effects  and  cause  death  before  the  development  is  ex- 
treme. In  some  cases  the  enlargements  spread  rapidly  and  group  after 
group  becomes  involved  in  a  few  months.  These  acute  case  may  run  a 
course  in  three  or  four  months.  Chronic  cases  may  last  for  three  or  four 
years.  Periods  of  quiescence  are  not  uncommon.  The  tumors  may  not 
only  cease  to  grow,  but  gradually  diminish  and  even  disappear,  without 
special  treatment.  Usually  a  cachexia  develops,  the  aniemia  progresses, 
and  there  are  dropsical  symptoms.  The  mode  of  death  is  usually  by 
asthenia;  less  commonly  by  pressure  from  a  tumor;  and  occasionally  in 
coma. 

Treatment. — When  small  and  localized  the  glands  should  be  re- 
moved. Local  applications  are  of  doubtful  benefit.  I  have  never  seen 
special  improvement  follow  the  persistent  use  of  iodine  or  the  various 
ointments. 

Arsenic  has  a  positive  value  in  the  disease.  It  should  be  given  in  in- 
creasing doses,  and  stopped  when  unpleasant  effects  are  manifested.  The 
results  have  in  many  instances  been  striking.  Due  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  fiuctuations  in  the  size  of  the  growths  which  occur  sponta- 
neously. Ill  eifectB  from  the  administration  of  Fowler's  solution,  even 
for  months  at  a  time,  are  rare,  but  I  have  had  a  case  in  which  neuritis 
followed  the  use  of  5  It  5  j  "Hlxviij  within  a  period  of  lees  than  three  months. 
Hecoveries  have  been  reported  under  this  treatment.  Personally,  no  in- 
stance of  recovery  has  come  under  my  notice  in  the  cases  of  which  I  have 
notes.  Phosphorus  is  recommended  by  Gowers  and  Broadbent,  and  should 
be  used  if  the  arsenic  is  not  well  borne.  Quinine,  iron,  and  cod-liver  oil 
are  useful  as  tonics.  Every  possible  means  must  be  taken  to  support  the 
patient's  strength. 
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IV.   PURPURA. 

Strictly  BpeakiDg,  purpura  is  a  eTmptom,  not  a  disease;  but  under  this 
term  are  conveniently  arranged  a  number  of  affections  characterized  by 
eztravasatioHB  of  the  blood  into  the  skin.  In  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  a  satisfactory  classification  cannot  be  made.  Excluding  symp- 
tomatic purpura,  W.  Koch  groups  all  forms,  including  htemophilia,  under 
the  designation  hamorrhagic  diathesis,  believing  that  intennediate  foims 
link  the  mild  purpura  simplex  and  the  most  intense  purpura  hsemorrhagica; 
while  F.  A.  Hoffmann  considers  them  all  (except  haemophilia)  under  the 
heading  morbus  maculosut.  The  purpuric  spots  vary  from  1  to  3  or  4  mm. 
in  diameter.  When  small  and  pin-point-like  they  are  called  petechife; 
when  large,  they  are  known  as  ecchymoses.  At  first  bright  red  in  color, 
they  become  darker,  and  gradually  fade  to  brownish  stains.  They  do  not 
disappear  on  pressure. 

In  all  cases  of  purpura  the  coagulation  time  of  the  blood  should  be  esti- 
mated (Wright);  the  coagulometer  is  a  useful  clinical  instrument  for  the 
purpose.  Normal  blood  clots  in  the  tubes  in  from  three  to  five  minutes.  In 
some  forms  of  purpura  the  coagulation  time  is  retarded  to  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  and  in  htemophilia  it  has  been  delayed  to  fifty  minutes. 

The  following  is  a  provisional  grouping  of  the  cases: 

8ym]>toiliatlo  Purpura. — (a)  Lifwtioas. — In  pyssmia,  septicemia, 
and  malignant  endocarditis  (partictJarly  in  the  last  affection),  ecchymoses 
may  be  very  abundant.  In  typhus  fever  the  rash  is  always  purpuric. 
Measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  more  particularly  small-pox,  have  each  a  variety 
characterized  by  an  extensive  purpuric  rash. 

(S)  Toxlo.— The  virus  of  snakes  produces  with  great  rapidity  extrava- 
sation of  blood — a-  condition  which  has  been  very  carefully  studied  by 
Weir  Mitchell.  Certain  medicines,  particularly  copaiba,  quinine,  bella- 
donna, mercury,  ergot,  and  the  iodides  occasioaally,  are  followed  by  a 
petechia]  rash.  Purpura  may  follow  the  use  of  comparatively  small  doses 
of  iodide  of  potassium.  It  is  not  a  very  common  occurrence,  considering 
the  great  frequency  with  which  the  drug  is  employed,  A  fatal  event  may 
be  caused  by  a  small  amount,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  Stephen  Mackenzie 
of  a  child  which  died  after  a  dose  of  2}  grains.  An  erythema  may  precede 
the  hemorrhage.  It  is  not  always  a  simple  purpura,  but  may  be  an  acute 
febrile  eruption  of  great  intensity.  In  September,  1894,  a  man  aged  forty- 
eight  was  admitted  under  my  care  with  arterio-sclerosis  and  dropsy.  The 
latter  yielded  rapidly  to  digitalis  and  diuretin.  When  convalescent  he  was 
ordered  iodide  of  potassium  in  10-grain  doses  three  times  a  day,  and  took 
in  fourteen  days  420  grains.  He  had  high  fever,  coryza,  swelling  of  the 
throat,  and  the  moat  extensive  purpura  over  the  whole  body.  Under  this 
division,  too,  cornea  the  purpura  so  often  associated  with  jaundice.   "■■- 

(c)  CaoheoUo. — Under  this  heading  are  best  described  the  instances\f 
purpura  which  develop  in  the  constitutional  disturbance  of  cancer,  tuber- 
ciilosi?,  Hodgkin's  disease,  Bright's  disease,  scurvy,  and  in  the  debility  of 
old  age.    In  these  cases  the  spots  are  usually  confined  to  the  extremities. 
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They  may  be  very  abundant  on  the  lower  limbs  and  about  the  vriets 
and  hands.  This  constitutes,  probably,  the  commonest  variety  of  the 
disease,  and  many  examples  of  it  can  be  seen  in  the  wards  of  any  large 
hospital. 

(d)  NenroUo. — One  variety  is  met  with  in  cases  of  organic  disease.  It 
is  the  so-called  myelopathic  purpura,  which  is  seen  occasionally  in  loco- 
motor ataxia,  particularly  following  attacks  of  the  lightning  pains  and, 
as  a  rule,  involving  the  area  of  the  skin  in  which  the  pains  have  been  most 
intense.  Cases  have  been  met  with  also  in  acute  myelitis  and  in  transverse 
myelitis,  and  occasionally  in  severe  neuralgia.  Another  form  is  the  re- 
markable hysterical  condition  in  which  stigmata,  or  bleeding  points,  appear 
upon  the  skin, 

(e)  Mm1uui1o&L — This  variety  is  most  frequently  seen  in  venous  stasia 
of  any  form,  as  in  the  paroxysms  of  whooping-cough  and  in  epilepsy, 

Arthritlo. — This  form  is  characterized  by  involvement  of  the  joints. 
It  is  usually  known,  therefore,  as  rheumatic,  though  in  reality  the  evidence 
upon  which  this  view  is  based  is  not  conclusive.  Of  200  cases  of  purpura 
analyzed  by  Stephen  Mackenzie,  61  had  a  history  of  rheumatism.  For  the 
present  it  seems  more  satisfactory  to  use  the  designation  arthritic.  Three 
groups  of  cases  may  be  recognized; 

(a)  A  mild  form,  often  known  as  Furpltra  simplex,  seen  most  com- 
monly in  children,  in  whom,  with  or  without  articular  pain,  a  crop  of 
purpuric  spots  appears  upon  the  legs,  less  commonly  upon  the  trunk  and 
arms.  As  pointed  out  by  Graves,  this  form  is  not  infrequently  associated 
vith  diarrhcea.  The  disease  is  seldom  severe.  There  may  be  loss  of  ap- 
petite, and  alight  ansemia.  Fever  is  not,  as  a  rule,  present,  and  the  pa- 
tients get  well  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  These  eases  are  usually  regarded 
as  rheumatic,  and  are  certainly  associated,  in  some  instances,  with  un- 
doubted rheumatic  manifestations;  yet  in  a  majority  of  the  patients  which 
I  have  seen  the  arthritis  was  slighter  than  in  the  ordinary  rheumatism  of 
children,  and  no  other  manifeatations  were  present. 

(b)  Purpura  (PeUoBis)  rheumatlca  {Scftimton'a  I>weag«).— This  remark- 
able affection  is  characterized  by  multiple  arthritis,  and  an  eruption 
which  varies  greatly  in  character,  sometimes  purpuric,  more  commonly 
associated  with  urticaria  o(  with  erythema  exudativum.  The  disease  is  most 
common  in  males  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty.  It  not  infre- 
quently sets  in  with  sore  throat,  a  fever  from  101°  to  103°,  and  articular 
pains.  The  rash,  which  makes  its  appearance  first  on  the  legs  or  about  the 
affected  joints,  may  be  a  simple  purpura  or  may  show  ordinary  urticarial 
wheals.  In  other  instances  there  are  nodular  infiltrations,  not  to  be  distin- 
guished from  erythema  nodosum.  The  combination  of  wheals  and  purpura, 
the  purpura  urticans,  is  very  distinctive.  Much  more  rarely  vesication  is 
met  with,  the  so-called  pemphigoid  purpura.  The  amount  of  cedema  is  vari- 
able; occasionally  it  is  excessive.  In  one  case,  which  I  saw  in  Montreal 
with  lilolson,  the  chin  and  lower  lip  were  enormously  swollen,  tense,  glazed, 
and  deeply  ecchymotic.  The  eyelids  were  swollen  and  purpuric,  white 
scattered  over  the  cheeks  and  about  the  joints  were  numerous  spots  of 
purpura  urticans.    These  are  the  cases  which  have  been  described  as  febriU 
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purpuric  adema.  Tlie  temperature  range,  in  mild  cases,  is  not  higb,  but 
may  reach  102°  or  103°. 

The  urine  is  sometimes  reduced  in  amount  and  may  be  albuminous. 
.  The  joint  affections  are  usually  slight,  though  associated  with  much  pain, 
particularly  as  the  rash  cornea  out.  BelapBca  may  occur  and  the  disease 
may  return  at  the  Bame  time  for  several  years  in  succession. 

The  diagnosis  of  Sohonlein's  diBeaee  offers  no  difficulty.  The  associa- 
tion of  multiple  arthritis  with  purpura  and  urticaria  is  very  characteristic. 
In  a  case  which  I  saw  with  Musser  there  was  endo-pericarditis,  and  the 
question  at  first  arose  whether  the  patient  had  malignant  endocarditis 
with  exteDsive  cutaneous  infarcts. 

Schonlein^B  peliosia  is  thought  by  moat  writers  to  be  of  rheumatic 
origin,  and  certainly  many  of  the  eases  have  the  characters  of  ordinary 
rheumatic  fever,  plus  purpura.  By  many,  however,  it  is  regarded  as  a 
special  affection,  of  which  the  arthritis  is  a  manifestation  analogous  to 
that  which  occurs  in  hemophilia  and  in  scurvy.  The  frequency  with 
which  sore  throat  precedes  the  attack,  and  the  occasional  occurrence  of  en- 
docarditis or  pericarditis,  are  certainly  very  suggestive  of  true  rheumatism. 

The  cases  usually  do  well,  and  a  fatal  event  is  extremely  rare.  The 
throat  symptoms  may  persist  and  give  trouble.  In  two  instances  I  have 
seen  necrosis  and  aloughing  of  a  portion  of  the  uvula. 

(c)  Henoob'B  Pnrpnra. — This  variety,  seen  chiefly  in  children,  is  char- 
acterized by  (1)  relapses  or  recurrences,  often  extending  over  several  years; 
(2)  cutaneous  lesions,  which  are  those  of  erythema  multiforme  rather  than 
of  simple  purpura;  (3)  gastro-inteatinal  criaea — pain,  vomiting,  and  diar- 
rhma;  (4)  joint  pains  or  awelling,  often  trifling;  (5)  hfemorrhages  from 
the  mucous  membranes.  When  from  the  kidney,  an  intense  hsemorrhagic 
nephritia  may  Bupervene,  which  proved  fatal,  with  the  symptoms  of  acute 
Bright's  disease,  in  one  of  my  cases,  and  hecame  chronic  in  a  caae  under 
D.  W.  Prentias.  Any  one  or  two  of  the  above  symptoms  may  be  absent;  the 
intestinal  crises  with  enlargement  of  the  spleen  may  he  present  and  recur 
for  months  before  the  true  nature  of  the  trouble  becomes  manifest.  This 
form  has  an  interesting  connection  with  the  angio-neurotic  cedema,  which 
is  also  characterized  by  severe  gastro- intestinal  crises.  The  prognosis  is,  as 
a  rule,  good.    I  have  reported  a  series  of  18  cases.* 

Pnrpnra  Heeinorrha^ca,— Under  this  heading  may  be  consid- 
ered the  cases  of  very  severe  purpura  with  hremorrhageB  from  the  mucouB 
membranes.  The  affection,  known  as  the  morbus  macuheus  of  Werlhof, 
is  most  commonly  met  with  in  young  and  delicate  individuals,  particu- 
larly in  girls;  but  eases  are  described  in  which  the  disease  has  attacked 
adults  in  full  vigor.  After  a  few  days  of  weakness  and  debility,  purpuric 
spots  appear  on  the  skin  and  rapidly  increase  in  numbers  and  size.  Bleed- 
ing from  the  mucous  surfaces  sets  in,  and  the  epistaxis,  hematuria,  and 
hiemoptysis  may  cause  profound  anseraia.  Chart  XXI  illustrates  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  anemia  is  produced  and  the  gradual  recovery.  Death  may 
take  place  from  loss  of  blood,  or  from  htemorrhage  into  the  brain.    Slight 

"  Jocobi,  Festschrift,  190a 
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fever  usually  accompaniea  the  disease.  In  favorable  caaes  the  affection 
terminateB  in  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks.  Tljere  are  instances  of  purpura 
hsemorrhagica  of  great  malignancy,  which  may  prove  fatal  within  twenty- 
four  hours — purpura  fulminans.  This  form  is  most  commonly  met  with, 
in  children,  and  it  characterized  by  cutaneous  htemorrhages,  which  develop 
with  great  rapidity.  Death  may  occur  before  any  bleeding  takes  place 
from  the  mucous  membranes. 

In  the  diagnosia  of  purpura  hsemorrhagica  it  is  important  to  exclude 
scurvy,  which  may  be  done  by  the  consideration  of  the  previous  health. 


Cbiri  XXI. — Illustrates  the  rapiditj  with  which  ADiemia  is  produced  in  purpura 
hemorrhagica  and  the  gradual  recoTery, 

the  circumstances  under  which  the  disease  develops,  and  by  the  absence 
of  swelling  of  the  gums.  The  malignant  forms  of  the  fevers,  particularly 
small-pos  and  measles,  are  distinguished  by  the  prodromes  and  the  higher 
temperature. 

Treatment. — In  symptomatic  purpura  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  conditions  under  which  it  develops,  and  measures  should  be  employed 
to  increase  the  strength  and  to  restore  a  normal  blood  condition.  Tonics, 
good  food,  and  fresh  air  meet  those  indications.    In  the  simple  purpura  of 
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children,  or  that  associated  with  slight  articular  trouble,  areenic  in  full 
doees  should  be  given.  Ko  good  ie  obtained  from  the  small  doses,  but  the 
Fowler's  solution  should  be  pushed  freely  until  physiological  eSecte  are 
obtained.  In  peliosis  rheumatica  the  sodium  salicylates  may  be  given,  but 
with  discretion.  I  confess  not  to  have  seen  any  special  control  of  the  hcem- 
orrhages  by  this  remedy. 

Aromatic  sulphuric  acid,  ergot,  turpentine,  acetate  of  lead,  or  tannic 
and  gallic  acids,  may  be  used,  and  in  some  instances  they  seem  to  check 
the  bleeding.  Oil  of  turpentine  is  perhaps  the  best  remedy,  in  10  or  15 
minims  doses  three  or  four  times  a  day.  Wright,  of  Xetley,  advises  the 
use  of  calcium  chloride  in  30-grain  doses  four  times  a  day  (for  three  or 
four  days)  to  increase  the  coagulability  of  the  blood.  In  bleeding  from 
the  mouth,  gums,  and  nose,  the  inhalation  of  carbon  dioxide,  irrigations 
with  3-per-cent  gelatin  solution,  and  the  application  of  an  aqueous  solution 
of  suprarenal  extract  should  be  tried.  The  last  remedy  has  often  acted 
promptly. 

H.fiMORRHAGIC  DISEASES  OP  THE  NEW-BORN. 

1.  Syphilis  HffimoiTliB|;leB  Neonatomm. — The  child  may  be  born 
healthy,  or  there  may  be  signs  of  htemorrhage  at  birth.  Then  in  a  few 
days  there  are  extensive  cutaneous  extravasations  and  bleeding  from  the 
mucous  surfaces  and  from  the  navel.  The  child  may  become  deeply  jaun- 
diced. The  post  mortem  shows  numerous  extravasations  in  the  internal 
organs  and  extensive  syphilitic  changes  in  the  liver  and  other  organs. 

2.  Epidemio  Hamoe^iobinnria  {Winekel's  Disease). — HEemoglobinuria  in 
the  new-bom,  which  occasionally  develops  in  epidemic  form  in  lying-in 
institutions,  is  a  very  fatal  affection,  which  sets  in  usually  about  the  fourth 
day  of  life.  The  child  becomes  jaundiced,  and  there  are  marked  gastro- 
intestinal symptoms,  with  fever,  jaundice,  rapid  respiration,  and  sometimes 
cyanosis.  The  urine  contains  albumin  and  blood-coloring  matter — me- 
thfemoglobin.  The  disease  has  to  be  distinguished  from  the  simple  icterus 
neonatorum,  with  which  there  may  sometimea  be  blood  or  blood-coloring 
matter  in  the  urine.  The  post  mortem  shows  an  absence  of  any  septic 
condition  of  the  umbilical  vessels,  but  the  ^leen  is  swollen,  and  there  are 
puncttform  hcemorrhages  in  different  parts.  Some  cases  have  shown  in 
a  marked  degree  acute  fatty  degeneration  of  the  internal  organs — ^the  so- 
called  Buhl's  disease. 

3.  Morbus  Haenlosiis  Neonatontm. — Apart  from  the  common  visceral 
hiemorrhages,  the  result  of  injuries  at  birth,  bleeding  from  one  or  more 
of  the  surfaces  is  a  not  uncommon  event  in  the  new-bom,  particularly  in 
hospital  practice.  Forty-five  cases  occurred  in  6,700  deliveries  (C.  W. 
Townsend).  The  bleeding  may  be  from  the  nave)  alone,  but  more  com- 
monly it  is  general.  Of  Townsend's  50  cases,  in  20  the  blood  came  from 
the  bowels  {melana  neonaforvm),  in  14  from  the  stomach,  in  14  from  the 
mouth,  in  12  from  the  nose,  in  18  from  the  nnvel,  in  3  from  the  navel 
alone.  The  bleeding  begins  within  the  first  week,  but  in  rare  instances 
is  delayed  to  the  second  or  third.  Thirty-one  of  the  cases  died  and  19 
recovered.  The  disease  ie  usually  of  brief  duration,  death  occurring  in 
from  one  to  seven  days.    The  temperature  is  often  elevated.    The  nature 
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of  the  disease  is  unknown.  As  a  mle,  nothing  abnormal  is  found  post 
mortem.  The  general  and  not  local  nature  of  the  affection,  its  self-limited 
character,  the  presence  of  fever,  and  the  greater  prevalence  of  the  disease 
in  hospitals,  suggest  an  infectious  origin  (Townsend),  The  bleeding  may 
be  associated  with  intense  htematogenous  jaundice.  14'ot  every  case  of 
bleeding  from  the  stomach  or  bowels  belongs  in  this  category.  Ulcers  of 
the  cesophagus,  stomach,  and  duodenum  have  been  found  in  the  new-born 
dead  of  melana  neonatorum.  The  child  may  draw  the  blood  from  the  breast 
and  subsequently  vomit  it.  In  the  treatment  the  external  warmth  must  be 
maintained,  and  in  feeble  infants  the  couveuse  may  be  used.  Camphor  is 
recommended,  ergotin  bypodermically,  and  the  suprarenal  extract. 

V.    H./eMOPHILlA. 

Deflnitioil. — A  constitutional  fault,  hereditary  or  acquired,  chantc- 
terized  by  a  tendency  to  uncontrollable  bleeding,  either  spontaneous  or 
from  slight  wounds,  sometimes  associated  with  a  form  of  arthritis.  The 
coagulation  time  of  the  blood  is  usually  much  retarded. 

The  fact  that  fatal  hcemorrhage  might  occur  from  slight,  trifling  wounds 
had  been  known  for  centuries.  Fordyce,  in  1784,  recognized  the  hereditary 
nature,  and  early  in  the  last  century  described  the  American  bleeder  fami- 
lies. Buel,  Otto,  Hay,  Coates,  and  others  in  this  country  published  similar 
reports.  The  disease  is  considered  at  length  in  the  monographs  of  Legg 
and  Grandidier,  and  recently  by  Stempel. 

Etiology. ^In  a  majority  of  eases  the  disposition  is  hereditary.  In 
the  Apple  ton- Swain  family,  of  Reading,  Mass.,  there  have  been  cases  for 
nearly  two  centuries;  and  F,  F.  Brown,  of  that  town,  tells  me  that  in- 
stances have  already  occurred  in  the  seventh  generation.  Atavism  through 
the  female  alone  is  almost  the  rule,  and  the  daughters  of  a  bleeder,  though 
healthy  and  free  from  any  tendency,  are  almost  certain  to  transmit  the 
^JBposition  to  the  male  offspring.  The  affection  is  much  more  common 
in  males  than  in  females — 11:1,  Legg;  4:1,  Stempel.  The  tendency  usually 
appears  within  the  first  two  years  of  life.  It  is  rare  for  manifestations  to 
be  delayed  until  the  tenth  or  twelfth  year.  Families  in  all  conditions  of 
life  are  affected.  The  bleeder  families  are  usually  large.  The  members 
are  healthy-looking,  and  have  fine,  soft  skins.  The  Anglo-German  races 
are  chiefly  attacked;  of  209  cases  collected  within  the  ten  years  1890-1900 
by  Stempel,  96  were  German,  95  English  or  American,  only  16  French, 
Hungarian,  or  Russian.  Steiner  has  reported  from  my  clinic  instances  oc- 
curring in  a  negro  family. 

Morbid  Anatomy, — No  special  peculiarities  have  been  described. 
In  some  instances  changes  have  been  found  in  the  smaller  vessels;  but 
in  others  careful  studies  have  been  negative.  An  unusual  thinness  of  the 
vessels  has  been  noted.  Hiemorrhages  have  been  found  in  and  about  the 
capsules  of  the  joints,  and  in  a  few  instances  inflammation  of  the  synovial 
surfaces.  The  nature  of  the  disease  is  unknown.  An  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  red  blood-corpuscles — erythrocythsemia — with  a  peculiar  frailty 
of  the  blood-vesBels,  has  been  supposed.    A  deficiency  of  the  leucocytes  and 
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a  dimiDution  of  the  blood-plates  have  been  noted,  though  in  a  case  from  my 
clinic,  studied  by  Steiner,  these  structures  were  normal.  Wright  has  found 
the  coagulation  time  much  retarded,  as  long  as  twenty-three  and  forty-five 
minutes. 

Symptoms.— TJaually  hemophilia  is  not  noted  in  the  child  until  a 
trifling  cut  is  followed  by  serious  or  uncontrollable  hiEmorrhage,  or  spon- 
taneous bleeding  occurs  and  presents  insuperable  difficulties  in  its  arrest. 
The  symptoms  may  be  grouped  under  three  divisions:  external  bleedings, 
spontaneous  and  traumatic;  interstitial  bleedings,  petechis  and  ecchy- 
moses;  and  the  joint  affections.  The  external  bleedings  may  be  spon- 
taneous, but  more  commonly  they  follow  cuts  and  wounds.  In  334  cases 
(Grandidier)  the  chief  bleedings  were  epistaxia,  1C9;  from  the  mouth,  43; 
stomach,  15;  bowela,  36;  urethra,  16;  lungs,  17;  and  in  a  few  instances 
bleeding  from  the  akin  of  the  head,  the  tongue,  finger-tips,  tear-papilla, 
eyelids,  external  ear,  vulva,  navel,  and  scrotum. 

Traumatic  bleeding  may  result  from  blows,  cuts,  scratches,  etc.,  and 
the  blood  may  be  diffused  into  the  tiasuee  or  discharged  externally.  Trivial 
operations  have  proved  fatal,  such  as  the  extraction  of  teeth,  circumcision, 
or  venesection.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  local  defects  which  make 
bleeding  from  certain  parts  of  the  body  more  dangerous.  D.  Hayes  Agnew 
mentioned  to  me  the  case  of  a  bleeder  who  had  always  bled  from  cuts  and 
bruises  above  the  neck,  never  from  those  below.  The  bleeding  is  a  capil- 
lary oozing.  It  may  last  for  hours,  or  even  many  daya.  Epistaxie  may 
prove  fatal  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  slow  bleeding  from  the  mucous 
surfaces  large  blood  tumors  may  form  and  project  from  the  noae  or  mouth, 
forming  remarkable-looking  structures,  and  showing  that  the  blood  has 
the  power  of  coagulation.  The  interstitial  hemorrhages  may  be  spon- 
taneous, or  may  result  from  injury.  Petechiae  or  large  extravasations — 
haematomata— -may  occur,  the  latter  usually  following  blows. 

Joint  Affediotis. — The  knees  and  elbows  are  chiefly  involved,  but  the 
small  joints  may  be  attacked.  The  onset  is  usually  acute,  with  slight  fever 
and  swelling  and  pain,  and  sometimes  rcdueas.  In  other  instances  there  is 
hemorrhagic  effusion  without  fever.  Konig  recognizes  three  stages:  first, 
hiemarthrosis;  secondly,  an  inflammatory  process,  with  fever  and  spindle- 
formed  swelling,  which  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  tuberculosis;  and,  lastly, 
there  may  be  extensive  organic  changes,  which  may  even  resemble  those 
of  arthritis  deformans. 

DiagnoBiB, — In  the  diagnosis  of  the  condition  the  family  tendency 
is  important.  A  single  uncontrollable  hfemorrhage  in  child  or  adult  is  not 
to  be  ranked  as  hsemophilia;  but  it  is  only  when  a  person  shows  a  marked 
tendency  to  multiply  hsemorrhageB,  spontaneous  or  traumatic,  which  tend- 
ency is  not  transitory  but  persists,  and  particularly  if  there  have  been  joint 
affections,  that  we  may  consider  the  condition  hemophilia.  Such  condi- 
tions as  epistaxis,  recurring  for  years— if  no  other  haemorrhage  occurs — 
or  recurring  hsematuria  from  one  kidney,  which  haa  been  spoken  of  as 
unilateral  renal  ha;raophilia,  have  no  association  with  the  true  diaease. 
Peliosis  rheumatica  is  an  affection  which  touches  hiemophilia  verv  closely, 
particularly  in  the  relation  of  the  joint  swellings.    It  may  also  show  itself 
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in  seyeral  members  of  a  family.  The  diagnosis  from  the  various  forma 
of  purpura  is  usually  easy. 

FrOgnosiB. — lie  patients  rarely  die  in  the  first  bleeding.  The 
younger  the  individual  the  worse  is  the  outlook,  though  children  rarely  die 
in  the  first  year.  Qrandidier  states  that  of  153  boy  subjects,  81  died  before 
the  termination  of  the  seventh  year.  The  longer  the  bleeder  survives  the 
greater  the  chance  of  his  outliving  the  tendency;  but  it  may  persist  to 
old  age,  as  shown  in  the  case  of  Oliver  Appleton,  the  Eret  reported  Ameri- 
can bleeder,  vho  died  at  an  advanced  age  of  hemorrhage  from  a  bed-sore 
and  from  the  urethra.  The  prognosis  is  graver  in  a  boy  than  in  a  girl. 
In  the  latter  menstruation  ie  sometimes  early  and  excessive,  but  fortunately, 
in  the  female  members  of  hieniophilic  families,  neither  this  function  nor 
the  act  of  parturition  brings  with  it  special  dangers. 

Treatment. — Members  of  a  bleeder's  family,  particularly  the  boys, 
should  be  guarded  from  injury,  and  operations  of  all  sorts  should  be 
avoided.  The  daughters  should  not  marry,  as  it  is  through  them  that  the 
tendency  is  propagated. 

When  an  injury  or  wound  has  occurred,  absolute  rest  and  compression 
should  first  be  tried,  and  if  these  fail  the  styptics  may  be  used.  In  epis- 
taxis  ice,  tannic  and  gallic  acid  may  be  tried  before  resorting  to  plug- 
ging. Internally  ergot  seems  to  have  done  good  in  several  cases.  Legg 
advises  the  perchloride  of  iron  in  half-drachm  doses  every  two  hours  with 
a  purge  of  sulphate  of  soda.  For  the  epistaxie  the  inhalation  of  carbon 
dioxide  through  the  nostrils  ie  recommended  by  A.  E.  Wright.  He  also 
advises  a  solution  of  fibrin  ferment  and  chloride  of  calcium  as  a  styptic. 
Dried  suprarenal  gland,  1  part  to  10  of  water,  freshly  prepared,  may  be 
applied  to  the  part,  or  the  active  principle,  epinephrin  or  adrenalin,  may 
be  tried.  Gelatin  in  5-per-eent  solution  ie  warmly  recommended.  Vene- 
section has  been  tried  in  several  cases.  Transfusion  has  been  employed, 
hut  without  success.  During  convalescence,  iron  and  arsenic  should  be 
freely  used. 


VI.  SCURVY  (Seorbulm). 

Deflniticm. — A  constitutional  disease  characterized  by  great  debility, 
with  aiuemia,  a  spongy  condition  of  the  gums,  and  a  tendency  to  hiemor- 
rhages. 

Etlol(^7'. — The  disease  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
has  prevailed  particularly  in  armies  in  the  field  and  among  sailors  on  long 
voyages.    It  has  been  well  called  "the  calamity  of  sailors." 

From  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  owing  largely  to  the  efforts 
of  Lind  and  to  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  upon  which  the  disease  de- 
pends, scurvy  has  gradually  disappeared  from  the  naval  service.  In  the 
mercantile  marine,  cases  still  occasionally  occur,  owing  to  the  lack  of  proper 
and  suitable  food. 

In  parts  of  Bussia  scurvy  is  endemic,  at  certain  seasons  reaching  epi- 
demic proportions;  and  the  leading  authorities  upon  the  disorder,  now  in 
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that  country,  are  almoGt  unanimons,  according  to  Hoffmann,*  in  regard- 
ing it  as  infectious. 

In  the  United  States  scurry  has  become  a  very  rare  diseaee.  To  the 
hospitals  in  the  seaport  towns  sailors  are  now  and  then  admitted  with  it. 
In  large  almshouses  outbreaks  occasionally  occur.  A  very  great  increase 
of  foreign  population  of  a  low  grade  has  in  certain  districts  made  the  dis- 
ease Dot  at  all  uncommon.  In  the  mining  districts  of  Pennsylvania  the 
Hungarian,  Bohemian,  and  Italian  settlers  are  not  infrequently  attacked. 
McGrew  has  recently  reported  42  cases  io  Chicago,  limited  entirely  to 
Poles.  He  ascertained  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  the  diet  was 
composed  of  bread,  strong  coffee,  and  meat.  Occasionally  one  meets  with 
scurvy  among  quite  well-to-do  people.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  cases 
I  have  ever  seen  was  in  a  woman  with  chronic  dyspepsia,  who  bad  lived 
for  many  months  chiefly  on  tea  and  bread.  Some  years  ago  scurvy  was 
not  infrequent  in  the  large  lumbering  campa  in  the  Ottawa  Valley.  Judg- 
ing from  the  Report  of  the  American  Pffidiatric  Society,  we  must  infer  that 
infantile  scurvy  is  on  the  increase  in  this  country.  In  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  it  has  become  very  rare;  only  302  cases  were  admitted  to  the  Sea- 
man's Hospittfl  in  the  twenty-two  years  ending  1896  (Johnson  Smith). 

There  are  three  theories  of  the  disease: 

(a)  That  it  is  the  result  of  an  absence  of  those  ingredients  in  the  food 
which  are  supplied  by  fregh  vegetables.  What  these  constituents  are  has 
not  yet  been  definitely  determined.  Garrod  holds  that  the  defect  is  in  the 
absence  of  the  potasEic  salts.  Others  believe  that  the  essential  factor  is 
the  absence  of  the  organic  salts  present  in  fruits  and  vegetables.  Ralfe, 
who  has  made  a  very  careful  study  of  the  subject,  believes  that  the  absence 
from  the  food  of  the  malatos,  citrates,  and  lactates  reduces  the  alkalinity 
of  the  blood,  which  depends  upon  the  carbonate  directly  derived  from 
these  salts. 

(b)  That  it  ia  due  to  toxic  materials  in  the  foods — some  unknown 
organic  poison  the  product  of  decomposition.  That  it  is  not  due  to  an 
absence  of  fresh  vegetables  or  the  salts  of  fruits  and  vegetables  seems  to 
have  been  settled  by  Nansen  and  his  comrades,  who,  living  for  months  under 
the  most  unfavorable  hygienic  surroundings,  but  eating  fresh  bear's  meat 
and  bear's  blood,  escaped  scnrvj'.  The  experiments  of  Vaughan  Harley, 
and  Jackson,  who  have  produced  a  disease  analogous  to  scurvy  by  feeding 
monkeys  on  slightly  tainted  meat,  with  maize  and  rice,  support  this  view. 

(e)  In  opposition  to  those  chemical  views  it  is  urged  that  the  disease 
depends  upon  a  specific  (as  yet  unknown)  micro-organism. 

Other  factors  play  an  important  part  in  the  disease,  particularly  phys- 
ical and  moral  influences — overcrowding,  dwelling  in  cold,  damp  quarters, 
and  prolonged  fatigue  under  depressing  influences,  as  during  the  retreat 
of  an  army.  Among  prisoners,  mental  depression  plays  an  important  r6U. 
It  is  stated  that  epidemics  of  the  disease  have  broken  out  in  the  French 
convict-ships  en  route  to  New  Caledonia  even  when  the  diet  was  amply 

*Lehrbuch  der  Constitiitionskrankheiteii,  P.  A.  Hoffmann  {18«8),a  work  to  whftii  the 
■tndent  is  referred  (or  the  best  eiposition  of  this  group  of  diaorders. 
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aufBcient.  NoBtalgia  is  sometimes  an  important  element.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting fact  that  prolonged  starration  in  itself  does  not  necessarily  cause 
scurry.  N^ot  one  of  the  professional  fasters  of  late  years  has  displayed  any 
scorbutic  symptom.  The  disease  attacks  all  ages,  but  the  old  are  more 
susceptible  to  it.  Sex  has  no  special  influence,  but  during  the  siege  of 
Paris  it  was  noted  that  the  males  attacked  were  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
females. 

Morbid  Anatomy, — The  anatomical  changes  are  marked,  though 
by  no  means  specific,  and  are  chiefly  those  associated  with  hEemorrhage. 
The  blood  is  dark  and  fluid.  The  microscopical  alterations  are  those  of  a 
severe  amemia,  without  leucocytosis.  The  bacteriological  examination  has 
not  yielded  anything  very  positive.  Practically  there  are  no  changes  in 
the  blood,  either  anatomical  or  chemical,  which  can  be  regarded  as  pecul- 
iar  to  the  disease.  The  skin  shows  the  ecchymoses  evident  during  life. 
There  are  hsemorrhages  into  the  muscles,  and  occasionally  about  or  even 
into  the  joints.  Hiemorrhages  occur  in  the  internal  organs,  particularly 
on  the  serous  membranes  and  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder.  The  gums  are 
swollen  and  sometimes  ulcerated,  bo  that  in  advanced  cases  the  teeth  are 
loose  and  have  even  fallen  out.  Ulcers  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the 
ileum  and  colon.  Htemorrhages  into  the  mucous  membranes  are  extremely 
common.  The  spleen  is  enlarged  and  soft.  Parenchymatous  changes  are 
constant  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  heart. 

Symptoma. — The  disease  is  insidious  in  its  onset.  Early  symptoms 
ore  loss  in  weight,  progressively  developing  weakness,  and  pallor.  Very 
eoon  the  gums  are  noticed  to  be  swollen  and  spongy,  to  bleed  easily,  and 
in  extreme  cases  to  present  a  fungous  appearance.  These  changes,  re- 
garded aa  characteristic,  are  sometimes  absent.  The  teeth  may  become 
loose  and  even  fall  out.  Actual  necrosis  of  the  jaw  is  not  common.  The 
breath  is  excessively  foul.  The  tongue  is  swollen,  but  may  be  red  and 
not  much  furred.  The  salivary  glands  are  occasionally  enlarged.  Htem- 
orrhages beneath  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth  are  common.  The 
skin  becomes  dry  and  rough,  and  ecchymoses  soon  appear,  first  on  the  legs 
and  then  on  the  arms  and  trunk,  and  particularly  into  and  about  the  hair- 
follicles.  They  are  petechial,  but  may  become  larger,  and  when  subcu- 
taneous may  cause  distinct  swellings.  In  severe  cases,  particularly  in  the 
legs,  there  may  be  effusion  between  the  periosteum  and  the  bone,  forming 
irregular  nodes,  which,  in  the  case  of  a  sailor  from  a  whaling  vessel  who 
came  under  my  observation,  had  broken  down  and  formed  foul-looking 
sores.  The  slightest  bruise  or  injury  causes  htemorrhages  into  the  injured 
part.  CEdema  about  the  ankles  is  common.  The  "scurvy  sclerosis,"  seen 
oftenest  in  the  legs,  is  a  remarkable  infiltration  of  the  subcutaneous  tissues 
and  muscles,  forming  a  brawny  induration,  the  skin  over  which  may  be 
blood-stained.  Htemorrhages  from  the  mucous  membranes  are  less  con- 
stant symptoms;  epietaxis  ie,  however,  frequent.  Hjemoptysis  and  htemate- 
mesis  are  uncommon.  Hematuria  and  bleeding  from  the  boweta  may  be 
present  in  very  severe  cases. 

Palpitation  of  the  heart  and  feebleness  and  irregularity  of  the  impulse 
are  prominent  symptoms.    A  htemic  murmur  can  usually  be  heard  at  the 
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base.  HGemorrhagio  infarction  of  the  lunge  and  spleen  haa  been  deecribed. 
Respiratory  symptoms  are  not  common.  The  appetite  is  impaired,  and 
owing  to  the  soreness  of  the  gums  the  patient  is  unable  to  chew  the  food. 
Constipation  is  more  frequent  than  diarrhcsa.  Pain,  tenderness,  or  swell- 
ing in  the  joints  were  present  in  13  of  McGrew's  12  cases.  The  arine  is 
often  albuminons.  The  changes  in  its  composition  are  not  constant;  the 
specific  gravity  is  high;  the  color  is  deeper.  The  etatemeats  with  reference 
to  the  inorganic  constituents  are  contradictory.  Some  authorities  have 
found  the  phosphates  and  potassium  salts  to  be  deficient;  others  hold  that 
they  are  increased. 

There  are  mental  depression,  indifference,  in  some  cases  headache,  and 
in  the  later  stages  delirium.  Cases  of  convulsions,  of  hemiplegia,  and  of 
meningeal  hsemorrhage  have  been  described.  Remarkable  ocular  symp- 
toms are  occasionally  met  with,  such  as  night-blindness  or  day-blindnees. 

In  advanced  cases  necrosis  of  the  bones  may  occur,  and  in  young  per- 
sons even  separation  of  the  epiphyses.  There  are  instances  in  which  the 
cartilages  have  separated  from  the  sternum.  The  callus  of  a  recently 
repaired  fracture  has  been  known  to  undergo  destruction.  Fever  is  not 
present,  eieept  in  the  later  stages,  or  when  secondary  inflammations  in  the 
internal  organs  appear.  The  temperature  may,  indeed,  he  sometimes  below 
normal.    Acute  arthritis  is  an  occasional  complication. 

Diagnoois. — Ko  difficulty  is  met  in  the  recognition  of  scurvy  when 
a  number  of  persons  are  affected  together.  In  isolated  cases,  however,  the 
disease  is  distinguished  with  difficulty  from  certain  forms  of  purpura.  The 
association  with  manifest  insufficiency  in  diet,  and  the  rapid  ameliora- 
tion with  suitable  food,  are  points  by  which  the  diagnosis  can  be  readily 
settled. 

PrOgnosiB.  — The  outlook  is  good,  unless  the  disease  is  far  advanced 
and  the  conditions  persist  which  lead  to  its  development.  The  mortality 
now  is  rarely  great.  Death  results  from  gradual  heart-failure,  occasionally 
from  sudden  syncope.  Meningeal  htemorrhage,  extravasation  into  the 
serous  cavities,  entero-colitis,  and  other  intercurrent  affections  may  prove 
fatal. 

Prophylaxis. — The  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Trade  require  that  a 
sufficient  supply  of  antiscorbutic  articles  of  diet  be  taken  on  each  ship;  so 
that  now,  except  as  the  result  of  accident,  the  occurrence  of  scurvy  is  rare 
in  sailors. 

Treatment. — The  juice  of  two  or  three  lemons  daily  and  a  diet  of 
plenty  of  meat  and  fresh  vegetables  suffice  to  cure  all  cases  of  scurvy, 
unless  far  advanced.  When  the  stomach  is  much  disordered,  small  quan- 
tities of  scraped  meat  and  milk  should  be  given  at  short  intervals,  and  the 
lemon-juice  in  gradually  increasing  quantities.  A  bitter  tonic,  or  a  steel  and 
bark  mixture,  may  be  given.  Ah  the  patient  gains  in  strength,  the  diet  may 
be  more  liberal,  and  he  may  eat  freely  of  potatoes,  cabbage,  water-cresses, 
and  lettuce.  The  stomatitis  is  the  symptom  which  causes  the  greatest  dis- 
tress. The  permanganate  of  potash  or  dilute  carbolic  acid  forms  the  best 
mouth-wash.  Pencilling  the  swollen  gums  with  a  tolerably  strong  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  is  very  useful.  The  solution  is  better  than  the  solid  stic^ 
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as  it  reaches  to  the  crevices  between  the  gramilationB.  The  constipatioQ 
which  ie  bo  common  is  best  treated  with  large  enemata.  For  other  con- 
ditions, such  as  hemorrhages  and  ulcerations,  suitable  measures  must  be 
employed, 

INFANTILE  SCURVY  (Barhvfa  IHatate). 

As  in  adults,  scurvy  may  occur  in  children  in  consequence  of  imper- 
fect food  supply. 

W.  B.  Cheadle  and  Oee,  in  London,  have  described  in  very  young  chil- 
dren a  cachexia  associated  with  hemorrhage.  Cheadle  regarded  the  cases 
as  scurvy  ingrafted  on  e  rickety  stock.  Gee  called  his  cases  periosteal 
cachexia.    Cases  had  previously  been  regarded  as  acute  rickets. 

A  few  years  later  Barlow  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  condition 
with  careful  anatomical  observations.  The  affection  is  now  recognized  as 
infantile  scurvy,  and  in  Germany  is  called  Barlow's  Disease.  The  Ameri- 
can Pediatric  Society  has  collected  (1898)  in  this  country  379  cases.  Of 
these,  the  hygienic  surroundings  were  good  in  303.  A  majority  of  the 
patients  were  under  twelve  months.  The  proprietary  foods,  particularly 
malted  milk  and  condensed  milk,  seem  to  be  the  most  important  factors  in 
producing  the  disease.  There  are  instances  in  which  it  has  developed  in 
breast-fed  infants,  and  in  others  fed  on  the  carefully  prepared  milk  of  the 
Walker-Gordon  laboratories. 

The  following  is  a  general  clinical  summary,  taken  from  Barlow's  Brad- 
shaw  Lecture,  1894: 

"  So  tODg  as  it  is  left  alone  the  child  is  tolerably  quiet;  the  lower  limba 
are  kept  drawn  up  and  still;  but  when  placed  in  its  bath  or  otherwise 
moved  there  is  continuous  crying,  and  it  soon  becomes  clear  that  the  pain 
is  connected  with  the  lower  limbs.  At  this  period  the  upper  limbs  may 
he  touched  with  impunity,  hut  any  attempt  to  move  the  legs  or  thighs 
gives  rise  to  screams.  Next,  some  obscure  swelling  may  he  detected,  first 
on  one  lower  limb,  then  on  the  other,  though  it  is  not  absolutely  symmet- 
rical. .  .  .  The  swelling  is  ill-delined,  but  is  suggestive  of  thickening 
round  the  sliafts  of  the  bones,  beginning  above  the  epiphyseal  junctions. 
Gradually  the  bulk  of  the  limbs  affected  becomes  visibly  increased.  ,  .  . 
The  position  of  the  limbs  becomes  somewhat  different  from  what  it  was  at 
the  outset.  Instead  of  being  flexed  they  lie  everted  and  immobile,  in  a 
state  of  pseudo-paralysis.  .  .  .  About  this  time,  if  not  before,  great  weak- 
ness of  the  back  becomes  manifest.  A  little  swelling  of  one  or  both  scap- 
ulte  may  appear,  and  the  upper  limbs  may  show  changes.  These  are  rarely 
BO  considerable  as  the  alterations  in  the  lower  limbs.  There  may  be  swell- 
ing above  the  wrists,  eTctending  for  a  short  distance  up  the  forearm,  and 
some  swelling  in  the  ueighborhood  of  the  epiphyses  of  the  humerus.  There 
is  symmetry  of  lesions,  but  it  is  not  absolute;  and  the  limb  affection  is 
generally  consecutive,  though  the  involvement  of  one  limb  follows  very 
close  upon  another.  The  joints  are  free.  In  severe  cases  another  symp- 
tom may  now  be  found — namely,  crepitus  in  the  regions  adjacent  to  the 
junctions  of  the  shafts  with  the  epiphyses.  The  upper  and  lower  extremi- 
ties of  the  femur,  and  the  upper  extremity  of  the  tibia,  are  the  conmion 
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sites  of  such  fractutes;  but  the  upper  end  of  the  humerUE  may  also  be  so 
affected.  ...  A  very  startling  appearance  may  be  obaerved  at  this  period 
in  the  front  of  the  chest.  The  sternum,  with  the  adjacent  costal  carti- 
lages and  a  small  portion  of  the  contiguous  ribs,  seems  to  have  sunk  bodily 
back,  en  bloc,  as  though  it  had  been  subjected  to  some  violence  which  had 
fractured  several  ribs  in  the  front  and  driven  them  back.  Occasionally 
thickenings  of  varying  extent  may  be  found  on  the  exterior  of  the  vault 
of  the  skull,  or  even  on  some  of  the  bones  of  the  face.  ,  .  .  Here  also  must 
be  mentioned  a  remarkable  eye  phenomenon.  There  develops  a  rather 
sudden  proptosia  of  one  eyeball,  with  puSiness  and  very  slight  staining  of 
the  upper  lid.  Within  a  day  or  two  the  other  eye  presents  similar  appear- 
ances, though  they  may  be  of  less  severity.  The  ocular  conjunctiva  may 
show  a  little  ecchymoais,  or  may  be  quite  free.  With  respect  to  the  con- 
stitutional symptomB  accompanying  the  above  series  of  events  the  most 
important  feature  is  the  profound  ancemia  which  is  developed.  .  .  .  The 
ansemia  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  limb  involvement.  As  the  case 
proceeds,  there  is  a  certain  earthy-colored  or  sallow  tint,  which  is  note- 
worthy in  severe  cases,  and  when  once  this  is  established  bruise-like  ecehy- 
moees  may  appear,  and  more  rarely  small  purpune.  Emaciation  is  not  a 
marked  feature,  but  asthenia  is  extreme  and  suggestive  of  muscular  failure. 
The  temperature  is  very  erratic;  it  is  often  raised  for  a  day  or  two,  when 
successive  limbs  are  involved,  especially  during  the  tense  stage,  but  is 
rarely  above  101°  or  102°.  At  other  times  it  may  be  normal  or  subnormal." 
If  the  teeth  have  appeared  the  gums  may  be  spongy. 

The  condition  must  always  be  looked  for  in  young  children  with  diffi- 
culty in  moving  the  lower  limbs,  or  in  whom  paralysis  is  suspected.  What 
is  known  sometimes  as  Parrot's  disease,  or  syphilitic  pseudo -paralysis,  may 
be  confounded  with  it.  In  it  the  loss  of  motion  is  more  or  less  sudden  in 
the  upper  or  lower  limbs,  or  in  both,  due  to  a  solution  of  continuity  and 
separation  of  the  cartilage  at  the  end  of  the  diaphysis.  There  are  usually 
crepitation  and  much  pain  on  movement. 

The  essential  lesion  is  a  subperiosteal  blood  extravasation,  which  causes 
the  thickening  and  tenderness  in  the  shafts  of  the  bones.  In  some  in- 
stances there  is  biemorrhage  in  the  intramuscular  tisane. 

The  prophylaxis  is  moat  important.  The  various  proprietary  forms  of 
condensed  milk  and  preserved  foods  for  infants  should  not  he  used.  The 
fresh  cow's  milk  should  be  substituted,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  meat-juice 
or  gravy  may  be  given  with  a  little  mashed  potato.  Orange-juice  or  lemon- 
juice  should  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day,  Becovery  is  usually  prompt 
and  satisfactory. 


Vn.    STATUS    LYMPHATICUS.    LYHPHATISM. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  lately  to  a  somewhat  rare  condition  met 
with  chiefly  in  children  and  young  persons,  in  which  the  lymphatic  glands 
and  lymph  tissues  throughout  the  body,  the  spleen,  the  thymus,  and  the 
lymphoid  bone  marrow  are  in  a  state  of  hyperplasia.    These  features  have 
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been  found  associated  with  rickets  and  with  hypoplasia  of  the  heart  and 
aorta.  The  special  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  these  pathological  condi- 
tions have  been  met  with  frequently  in  cases  of  sudden  death.  Paltauf 
and  others  of  the  Vienna  school,  who  have  written  extensively  on  the  sub- 
ject, believe  that  individuals  with  this  hyperplasia  have  lowered  powers 
of  resistance,  and  are  particularly  liable  to  paralysis  of  the  heart.  The 
condition  has  not  received  much  attention  in  England  and  in  this  coun- 
try. An  excellent  account  of  it,  by  James  £wing,  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Medical  Journal  of  July  10,  1897. 

Anfttomieal  Condition. — (a)  Lymph-glands. — The  pharyngeal,  thoracic, 
and  abdominal  groups  are  most  frequently  affected.  The  cervical,  axil- 
lary, and  inguinal  are  less  commonly  involved,  but  these  glands  may  show 
slight  enlargement.  The  lymphatic  structures  of  the  alimentary  tract,  the 
tissues  of  the  tonailB,  the  adenoid  structures  in  the  upper  pharynx,  and 
the  solitary  and  agminated  follicles  of  the  small  and  large  intestines  are 
usually  much  enlarged.  The  hyperplasia  of  the  intestinal  lymphatic  struc- 
tures may  be  the  most  remarkable,  the  individual  glands  standing  out  like 
peas. 

(6)  Spleen. — Enlargement  of  this  organ  is  usually  moderate  in  degree. 
The  Malpighian  bodies  may  show  very  prominently,  and  when  aniemic  may 
look  like  large  tubercles.    The  organ  is  usually  soft  and  hypersemic. 

(c)  The  thymtis  is  enlarged,  and  may  measure  as  much  as  10  cm.  in 
length.  It  looks  swollen  and  soft,  and  on  section  may  exude  a  milky  white 
fluid. 

(d)  The  bone  marrow  has  been  found  in  a  state  of  hyperplasia,  and  the 
yellow  marrow  of  the  long  bones  in  young  adults,  and  even  in  persons 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty,  has  been  found  replaced  by  red 
marrow.  Among  other  associated  conditions  of  this  eonstitutxo  lymphatica, 
as  it  has  been  called,  are  hypoplasia  of  the  heart  and  aorta  and  enlargement 
of  the  thyroid  gland.  In  a  large  number  of  the  cases  in  children  rickets  is 
coincident. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  lymphatic  constitution  is  not  always  easy.  En- 
largement of  the  superficial  glands,  with  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils,  signs 
of  slight  swelling  of  the  thyroid,  dulness  over  the  sternum,  with  signs  of 
enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  are  among  the  most  important  fea- 
tures. Signs  of  hypoplasia  of  the  vascular  system  are  still  more  uncertain, 
though  Quincke  believes  that  in  such  instances  the  left  ventricle  is  dilated 
and  the  peripheral  arteries  may  be  much  smaller  than  normal.  The  sub- 
jects are  usually  ill-developed  and  infantile  in  conformation. 

Sadden  Death  in  the  stattis  lymphaticus. — What  has  directed  the  at- 
tention of  writers  more  particularly  to  this  condition  is  the  frequency  with 
which  it  has  been  found  in  eases  of  unexpected  death  from  very  trifling 
and  inadequate  causes.  A  good  deal  of  attention  was  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject by  the  death  of  the  son  of  Professor  Langerhans,  of  Berlin,  immedi- 
ately after  the  preventive  inoculation  with  the  antitoxine  of  diphtheria. 
In  another  child  death  occurred  under  similar  circumstances.  The  condi- 
tion has  also  been  met  with  in  a  number  of  cases  of  sudden  death  under 
ansestheties,  and  I  know  of  one  instance  during  anaesthesia  for  adenoid 
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growths.  Caees  of  sudden  death  of  persons  in  the  water,  who  hare  fallen 
in  and,  though  immediately  recoveied,  were  dead,  or  who  have  died  sud- 
denly while  bathing,  are  referred  by  Faltauf  to  this  condition.  And,  lastly, 
there  iB  the  large  group  of  cases  of  sudden  death  in  children  without  recog- 
nizable cause,  in  whom  post  mortem  the  thymus  has  been  found  enlarged — 
the  so-called  "  Thymus  Tod "  (see  under  Thymus  Gland).  It  has  also 
been  suggested  that  certain  of  the  sudden  deaths  during  convaleecence 
from  the  infectious  fevers  are  to  be  referred  to  this  status  lymphaticus. 
Escherich  thinks  that  certain  measures  usually  harmless,  such  as  hydro- 
therapy,  may  have  an  untoward  effect  in  children  in  this  condition  of  lym- 
phatism,  and  adds  that  tetany  and  laryngismus  may  be  associated  with  it. 
The  whole  question  is  one  which  deserves  the  most  careful  study.  The 
anatomical  features  appear  fairly  well  defined.  The  clinical  features  are 
by  no  means  so  clear,  nor  is  it  at  all  certain  in  what  way  sudden  death  is 
caused  in  these  caaes.  The  students  of  the  question  have,  however,  in  the 
past  few  years  brought  forward  evidence  enough  to  show  that  the  subjects 
of  this  lymphatic  constitution  have  a  diminished  vital  resistance,  and  are 
especially  prone  to  fatal  collapse  under  ordinarily  very  inadequate  exciting 


VIII.    DISEASES   OP  THE  SUPRARENAL   BODIES. 

1.  Addison's  Dibeabe. 

Deflnitlon. — A  constitutional  affection  characterized  by  asthenia,  de- 
pressed circulation,  irritability  of  the  stomach,  and  pigmentation  of  the 
skin.  Tuberculosis  of  the  adrenals  is  the  common  anatomical  change. 
Recent  observations  indicate  that  the  symptoms  are  due  to  loss  of  function 
of  the  suprarenal  bodies. 

The  recognition  of  the  disease  is  due  to  Addison,  of  Guy's  Hospital, 
whose  monograph  on  The  Constitutional  and  Local  Effects  of  Disease  of 
the  Suprarenal  Capsules  was  published  in  1855. 

Xitlol(^y. — Males  are  more  frequently  attacked  than  females.  In 
Greenhow'e  analysis  of  183  cases  119  were  males  and  64  females.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  cases  occur  between  the  twentieth  and  the  fortieth  year.  A 
congenital  case  has  been  described  in  which  the  skin  had  a  yellow-gray 
tint.  The  child  lived  for  eight  weeks,  and  post  mortem  the  adrenals  were 
found  to  be  large  and  cystic.  Injury  such  as  a  blow  upon  the  abdomen 
or  back,  and  caries  of  the  spine,  have  in  many  cases  preceded  the  attack. 
The  disease  is  rare  in  America.  The  number  of  deaths  during  the  census 
year  1890  was  99—59  males  and  40  females.  Twelve  cases  have  come 
under  my  personal  observation,  9  in  men.    One  ease  was  in  a  negro. 

Morbid  Anatomy  and  Pathology. — There  is  rarely  emaciation 
or  flniemia.  Rolleston  •  thus  summarizes  the  condition  of  the  suprarenal 
bodies  in  Addison's  disease: 

•  Goulstonian  Lecture?,  Koyal  Colleye  o(  Phjsicians,  British  Medical  Journal,  1898^ 
i,  to  which  the  stadent  is  referred  for  un  oihaustive  consideration  o(  the  entire  question. 
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**  1.  The  fibro-<»Beous  lesion  due  to  tuberculoBia — far  the  commonest 
condition  found.  Z.  Simple  atrophy.  3.  Chronic  interstitial  inflamioa- 
tion  leading  to  atrophy.  4.  Malignant  disease  invading  the  capsules,  in- 
cluding Addison's  case  of  malignant  nodule  compressing  the  siipiaienal 
vein.  5.  Blood  eztravasated  into  the  suprarenal  bodies.  6.  No  lesion  of 
the  suprarenal  bodies  themselTea,  but  pressure  or  inflammation  involving 
the  semilunar  ganglia. 

"  The  first  is  the  only  common  cause  of  Addison's  disease.  The  others, 
with  the  exception  of  simple  atrophy,  may  be  considered  as  very  rare," 

Among  other  anatomical  features  the  condition  of  the  abdominal  sym- 
pathetic has  been  specially  studied.  The  nerve-cells  of  the  semilunar 
ganglia  have  been  described  as  degenerated  and  deeply  pigmented, 
and  the  nerves  sclerotic.  The  ganglia  are  not  uncommonly  entangled  in 
the  cicatricial  tissue  about  the  adrenals.  The  spleen  has  occasionally 
been  found  enlarged;  the  thymus  may  have  persisted  and  be  larger  than 
normal. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  satisfactorily  all  the  symptoms  of  this  remark- 
able disease.  The  two  chief  theories  which  have  been  advanced  are  briefly 
as  follows:  (a)  That  the  disease  depended  upon  the  lose  of  function  of 
the  adrenals.  This  was  the  view  of  Addison.  The  balance  of  experimental 
evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  adrenals  are  functional  glands, 
which  furnish  an  internal  secretion  essential  to  the  normal  metabolism. 
Schafer  and  Oliver  have  shown  that  the  human  adrenals  contain  a  very 
powerful  extract,  which  is  not  to  be  obtained  in  cases  of  Addison's  dis- 
ease; they  have  also  studied  the  toxic  effects  on  animals  of  the  extracts  of 
the  glands.  In  the  cases  in  which  the  adrenals  have  been  found  involved 
without  the  symptoms  of  Addison's  disease,  accessory  glands  may  have 
been  present;  while  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
have  been  present  with  healthy  adrenals  the  semilunar  ganglia  and  adjacent 
tissues  have  been  involved  in  dense  adhesions,  which  may  have  interfered 
readily  with  the  vessels  or  lymphatics  of  the  glands.  On  this  view  Addi- 
son's disease  is  due  to  an  inadequate  supply  of  the  adrenal  secretion,  just 
as  myxoedema  is  caused  by  loss  of  function  of  the  thyroid  gland.  "  Whether 
the  deficiency  in  this  internal  secretion  leads  to  a  toxic  condition  of  the 
blood  or  to  a  general  atony  and  apathy  is  a  question  which  must  remain 
open  "  {Eolleston),  (J)  That  it  is  an  affection  of  the  abdominal  sympa- 
thetic system,  induced  most  commonly  by  disease  of  the  adrenals,  but  also 
by  other  chronic  disorders  which  involve  the  solar  plexus  and  its  ganglia. 
According  to  this  view,  it  is  an  affection  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the 
pigmentation  has  its  origin  in  changes  induced  through  the  trophic  nerves. 
The  pronounced  debility  is  the  outcome  of  disturbed  tissue  metabolism, 
and  the  circulatory,  respiratory,  and  digestive  symptoms  are  due  to  im- 
plication of  the  pneumogastric.  The  changes  found  in  the  abdominal 
^Tnpathetie  are  held  to  support  this  view,  and  its  advocates  urge  the  occur- 
rence of  pigmentation  of  the  sHn  in  tuberculosis  of  the  peritonseum,  cancer 
of  the  pancreas,  or  aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta.  Bramwell  thinks 
that  the  symptoms  may  be  in  part  due  to  irritation  of  the  sj'mpathctic  and 
in  part  to  adrenal  inadequacy. 
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SymptODU. — In  the  words  of  Addison,  the  characteristic  symptoms 
are  "  anEemia,  general  languor  or  debility,  remarkable  feebleness  of  the 
heart's  action,  irritability  of  the  stomach,  and  a  peculiar  change  of  color 
in  the  ekin." 

The  onset  is,  as  a  rule,  insidioiis.  The  feelings  of  weakness,  as  a  mie, 
precede  the  pigmentation.  In  other  instances  the  gastro-intestinal  symp- 
toms, the  weakness,  and  the  pigmentation  come  on  together.  There  are 
a  few  cases  in  the  literature  in  which  the  whole  process  has  been  acnte, 
following  a  shock  or  some  special  depression.  There  are  three  important 
symptomB  of  the  disease: 

(1)  Pigmentation  of  the  Skin. — This,  as  a  rule,  first  attracts  the  atten- 
tion of  the  patient's  friends.  The  grade  of  coloration  ranges  from  a  light 
yellow  to  a  deep  brown,  or  even  black.  In  typical  cases  it  is  diffuse,  but 
always  deeper  on  the  exposed  parts  and  in  the  regions  where  the  normal 
pigmentation  is  more  intense,  as  the  areolse  of  the  nipples  and  about  the 
genitals;  also  wherever  the  akin  is  compressed  or  irritated,  as  by  the  waist- 
band. At  first  it  may  be  confined  to  the  face  and  hands.  Occasionally  it 
is  absent.  Patches  showing  atrophy  of  pigment,  leiicodenna,  may  occur. 
The  pigmentation  is  found  on  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth,  con- 
junctivse,  and  vagina.  Pigmentation  of  the  mncoua  membrane  is  not  dia- 
tinctive.  It  has  been  found  in  chronic  stomach  troubles,  etc.  (Fr,  Schultze), 
and  is  common  in  the  negro.  A  patchy  pigmentation  of  the  serous  mem- 
branes has  often  been  found.  Over  the  diffusely  pigmented  ekin  there 
may  be  little  mole-like  spots  of  deeper  pigmentation. 

(2)  Oastro-intestinal  Symptoms. —The  disease  may  set  in  with  attacks 
of  nausea  and  vomiting,  spontaneous  in  character.  Toward  the  close  there 
may  be  pain  with  retraction  of  the  abdomen,  and  even  features  suggestive 
of  peritonitis  (Ebstein).  A  marked  anorexia  may  be  present.  The  gas- 
tric symptoms  are  variable  throughout  the  course;  occasionally  they  are 
absent.  Attacks  of  diarrhoea  are  frequent  and  come  on  without  obvious 
cause. 

(3)  Asthenia. — This  is  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the 
dieease.  It  may  be  manifested  early  as  a  feeling  of  inability  to  carry  on 
the  ordinary  occupation,  and  the  patient  complains  constantly  of  feeling 
tired.  The  weakness  is  specially  marked  in  the  muscular  and  cardio- 
vascular systems.  There  may  be  an  extreme  degree  of  muscular  prostra- 
tion in  an  individual  apparently  well  nourished  and  whose  muscles  feel 
firm  and  hard.  The  cardio-vascular  asthenia  is  manifest  in  a  feeble,  irregu- 
lar action  of  the  heart,  which  may  come  on  in  paroxysms,  in  attacks  of 
vertigo,  or  of  syncope,  in  one  of  which  the  disease  may  prove  fatal.  Head- 
ache is  a  frequent  symptom;  convulsions  occasionally  occur.  McMunn 
has  described  an  increase  in  the  urinary  pigments,  and  a  pigment  has  been 
isolated  of  very  much  the  same  character  as  the  melanin  of  the  skin. 

Antemia  was  a  symptom  specially  referred  to  by  Addison,  but  it  has 
been  present  in  a  marked  degree  in  only  one  of  my  cases.  I  saw  an  in- 
stance, in  Philadelphia,  with  J.  C.  Wilson,  in  which  the  diagnosis  at  first 
was  not  at  all  clear  between  Addison's  disease  and  pernicious  ancemia. 

The  mode  of  termination  is  either  by  syncope,  which  may  occur  eren 
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early  in  the  disease,  by  gradual  progreaeive  asthenia,  or  by  the  development 
of  tuberculous  lesions.  In  two  cases  I  have  known  a  noisy  delirium  with 
urgent  dyspncea  to  precede  the  fatal  eyent. 

JDUignosls. — ^^gmentation  of  the  skin  is  not  confined  to  Addiaon'n 
disease.  The  following  are  the  conditions  which  may  give  rise  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  pigment: 

(I)  Abdominal  growths — tubercle,  cancer,  or  lymphoma.  In  tubercu- 
losis of  the  peritonseum  pigmentation  is  not  uncommon. 

(S)  Pregnancy,  in  which  the  discoloration  is  usually  limited  to  the  face, 
the  so-called  masque  des  femmes  enceintes.  Uterine  disease  is  a  common 
cause  of  a  patchy  melasma. 

(3)  Hemochromatosis,  associated  with  hypertrophic  cirrhosis,  pigmenta- 
tion of  the  skin,  and  diabetes.  More  commonly  in  overworked  persons  of 
constipated  habit  and  with  sluggish  livers  there  is  a  patchy  staining  about 
the  face  and  forehead. 

(4)  The  vagabond's  discoloration,  caused  by  the  irritation  of  lice  and 
dirt,  which  may  reach  a  very  high  grade,  and  has  sometimes  been  mis- 
taken for  Addison's  disease. 

(5)  In  rare  instances  there  is  deep  discoloration  of  the  skin  in  mela- 
notic cancer,  so  deep  and  general  that  it  has  been  confounded  with  melasma 
suprarenale. 

(6)  In  certain  cases  of  exophthalmic  goitre  abnormal  pigmentation 
occurs,  as  noted  by  Dnimmond  and  others. 

(7)  In  a  few  rare  instances  the  pigmentation  common  in  scleroderma 
may  be  general  and  deep. 

(8)  In  the  face  there  may  be  an  extraordinary  degree  of  pigmentation 
due  to  innumerable  small  black  comedones.  If  not  seen  in  a  very  good 
light,  the  face  may  suggest  argyria.  Pigmentation  of  an  advanced  grade 
may  occur  in  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach  and  in  dilatation  of  the  organ. 

(9)  Argyria  could  scarcely  be  mistaken,  and  yet  I  was  consulted  in  a 
case  in  which  the  diagnosis  of  Addison's  disease  had  been  made  by  several 
good  observers. 

(10)  Arsenic  when  taken  for  many  months  may  cause  a  most  intense 
pigmentation  of  the  skin. 

(II)  Lastly,  with  arterio-aclerosis  and  chronic  heart-disease  there  may 
be  marked  melanoderma. 

In  any  case  of  unusual  pigmentation  these  various  conditions  must  be 
sought  for;  the  diagnosis  of  Addison's  disease  is  scarcely  justifiable  with- 
out the  asthenia.  In  many  instances  it  is  difficult  early  in  the  disease  to 
arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion.  The  occurrence  of  fainting  fits,  of  nausea, 
and  gastric  irritability  are  important  indications.  As  the  lesion  of  the 
capsules  is  almost  always  tuberculous,  in  doubtful  eases  the  tuberculin 
test  may  be  used.  In  a  recent  case,  a  robust,  heal  thy- loo  king  man  with 
symptoms  of  Addison's  disease,  the  characteristic  reaction  was  obtained. 

Prognoeds. — The  disease  is  usually  fatal.  The  cases  in  which  the 
bronzing  is  slight  or  does  not  occur  run  a  more  rapid  course.  There  are 
occasionally  acute  cases  which,  with  great  weakness,  vomiting,  and  diar- 
rhcea,  prove  fatal  in  a  few  weeks.    In  a  few  cases  the  disease  is  much  pro- 
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longed,  even  to  aiz  or  ten  ^eara.  In  rare  inBtances  recovery  has  takes  place, 
and  periods  of  improvement,  lasting  many  monthB,  may  occur. 

Treatment, — The  causal  indications  cannot  be  met.  When  there  is 
profound  asthenia  the  patient  should  be  confined  to  bed,  as  fatal  syncope 
may  at  any  time  occur.  In  three  of  my  cases  death  was  sudden.  When 
aniemia  is  present  iron  may  be  given  in  full  doses.  Arsenic  and  strychnia 
are  useful  tonics.  For  the  diarrhcea  large  doses  of  bismuth  should  be 
given;  for  the  irritability  of  the  stomach,  creasote,  hydrocyanic  acid,  ice, 
and  champagne.  The  diet  should  be  light  and  nutritious.  Many  patients 
thrive  best  on  a  strict  milk  diet. 

Treatment  by  Suprarenal  Extract. — Following  the  researches  of  Schiifer 
and  Oliver,  the  latter  used  the  gland  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  Kinni- 
cutt  has  collected  48  cases  treated  with  adrenal  preparations.  Of  these, 
6  were  reported  as  cured  and  32  as  improved.  I  have  used  it  in  a  numbor 
of  cases  within  the  past  five  years.  One  patient  was  greatly  benefited, 
gained  19  pounds,  the  symptoms  of  asthenia  disappeared,  and  he  was  alive 
two  years  subsequently,  but  was  still  pigmented.  The  other  cases  were 
not  benefited  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  gland  may  be  given  raw  or  par- 
tially cooked  or  in  a  glycerin  extract.  Tabloids  of  the  dried  extract  are 
used,  one  grain  of  which  corresponds  to  fifteen  of  the  gland.  Three  of  the 
tabloids  may  be  given  daily.  Operation  has  been  suggested,  but  has  not 
been  carried  out  on  any  undoubted  case. 

2.  Other  Diseases  of  the  Supbabekal  Capbules. 

Ecemorrhage  into  the  gland  is  not  uncommon,  particularly  in  new-bora 
children  (Spencer).  Tuberculosis  may  occur  without  the  symptoms  of  Ad- 
dison's disease.  Among  15?  cases  of  tuberculous  disease  in  various  parts 
of  the  body,  caseous  tuberculous  foci  were  found  in  30  in  the  suprarenals 
without  signs  of  Addison's  disease  (Rolleaton). 

rumors  of  the  Suprarenals.—Adenomata  are  common,  particularly  the 
email  yellowish  nodules.    Fibromata  and  fatty  tumora  occur,  but  are  rare. 

Of  malignant  growths  secondary  tumors  are  not  uncommon.  In  63  cases 
of  secondary  carcinoma,  in  7  the  suprarenal  bodies  were  the  seat  of  growths 
(Bolleston).  Of  the  primary  growths,  both  sarcoma  and  carcinoma  may 
occur.  Affleck  and  Lcith  have  collected  20  cases  of  primary  sarcoma. 
Eamsay  informs  me  that  we  have  had  3  cases  of  primary  tumor  of  the 
suprarenals  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital— 2  in  females  and  1  in  a  male. 
Two  were  sarcomata  and  1  a  carcinoma.  The  diagnosis  in  all  was  malig- 
nant tumor  of  the  kidney.  The  cases  were  operated  upon,  1  with  com- 
plete recovery. 

IX.    DISEASES   OF  THE   SPLEEN.* 

Apart  from  the  aciite  swelling  in  fever,  the  chronic  enlargement  of  the 
organ  in  paludism,  leukjcmia,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  heart-disease,  we 

*  For  a  good  discussion  of  the  general  pathology  of  the  tplee 
Allbott's  SfBtem  of  Medicine. 
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see  Ter;  fev  instances  of  disease  of  the  spleen.  These  affections  have  been 
folly  described,  but  there  remain  seyeral  conditions  to  which  brief  reference 
may  be  made. 

1.  Movable  SPLESif. 

Movable  or  wandering  spleen  is  seen  most  frequently  in  women  the 
subjects  of  enteroptosis.  It  is  occasionally  met  with  without  signs  of  dis- 
placement of  other  organs.  It  may  be  found  accidentally  in  individuals 
who  present  no  symptoms  whatever.  In  other  cases  there  are  dragging, 
uneasy  feelings  in  the  back  and  side.  All  grades  are  met  with,  from  a 
spleen  that  can  be  felt  completely  below  the  margin  of  the  ribs  to  a  condi- 
tion in  which  the  tumor-mass  impinges  upon  the  pelvis;  indeed,  the  organ 
has  been  found  in  an  inguinal  hernia!  In  the  large  majority  of  all  cases  the 
spleen  is  enlarged.  Sometimes  it  appears  that  the  enlargement  has  caused 
relaxation  of  the  ligaments;  in  other  instances  the  relaxation  seems  con- 
genital, as  movable  spleens  have  been  found  in  different  members  of  the 
same  family.  Possibly  traumatism  may  account  for  some  of  the  cases. 
Apart  from  the  dragging,  uneasy  sensations  and  the  worry  in  nervous  pa- 
tients, wandering  spleen  causes  very  few  serious  symptoms.  Torsion  of 
the  pedicle  may  produce  a  very  alarming  and  serious  condition,  leading 
to  great  swelling  of  the  organ,  high  fever,  or  even  to  necrosis.  A  young 
woman  was  admitted  to  my  colleague  Kelly's  ward  with  a  tumor  supposed 
to  be  ovarian,  but  which  proved  to  be  a  wandering,  moderately  enlarged 
spleen.  She  was  transferred  to  the  medical  ward,  where  she  developed 
suddenly  very  great  pain  in  the  abdomen,  a  large  swelling  in  the  left  flank, 
and  much  tenderness.  Halsted  operated  and  found  an  enormously  enlarged 
spleen  in  a  condition  of  necrosis,  adherent  to  the  adjacent  parts  and  to 
the  abdominal  wall.  He  laid  it  open  freely,  and  large  necrotic  masses  of 
spleen  tissue  discharged  for  some  time.    She  made  a  good  recovery. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  wandering  spleen  is  usually  easy  unless  the  organ 
becomes  fixed  and  is  deformed  by  adhesions  and  perisplenitis.  The  shape 
of  the  organ  and  the  sharp  margin  with  the  notches  ate  the  points  to  be 
specially  noted. 

The  treatment  of  the  condition  is  important.  Occasionally  the  oi^an 
may  be  kept  in  position  by  a  properly  adapted  belt  and  a  pad  under  the  left 
costal  margin.  Removal  of  the  displaced  organ  has  been  advised  and  car- 
ried out  in  many  cases,  and  nowadays  it  is  not  a  very  serious  operation.  It 
is,  however,  as  a  rule  unnecessary.  In  2  cases  of  enlarged  spleen  under  my 
care,  with  great  mobility,  causing  much  discomfort  and  uneasiness,  Halsted 
completely  relieved  the  condition  by  replacing  the  spleen,  packing  it  in 
position  with  gauze,  and  allowing  firm  adhesions  to  take  place.  Both  these 
patients  were  seen  more  than  eighteen  months  after  the  operation  and  the 
organ  had  remained  in  position. 

2.    EUPTPBE    OF   THE    SpLEEN. 

This  is  of  interest  medically  in  connection  with  the  spontaneous  rup- 
ture in  cases  of  acute  enlargement  during  typhoid  fever  or  malaria.  The 
condition  seems  very  rare  in  this  country.    We  have  had  instflnces  of  rup- 
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ture  of  a  malarial  spleen  following  a  blow,  but  neither  in  this  disease  nor 
in  typhoid  have  we  had  an  instance  of  spontaneous  rupture.  In  India  and 
in  Mauritius  rupture  of  the  spleen  Is  stated  to  be  very  common.  Fatal 
luemoTrhage  may  follow  puncture  of  a  swollen  spleen  with  a  hypodermic 
needle.  Occasionailly  the  mpture  reeulta  from  the  breaking  of  an  infarct 
or  of  an  abscess.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  hjemorrhage  into  the  peri- 
toneum, and  the  condition  demands  immediate  laparotomy. 

3.  Infabct  and  Abscess  of  the  Spleen. 

Emboli  in  the  splenic  arteries  causing  infarcts  may  be  either  infective 
or  simple.  They  are  seen  most  frequently  in  ulcerative  endocarditis  and 
in  septic  conditions.  Infarcts  may  also  follow  the  formation  of  thrombi 
in  the  branches  of  the  splenic  artery  in  cases  of  fever.  They  are  not  very 
infrequent  in  typhoid.  In  a  few  instances  the  infarcts  have  followed 
thrombosis  in  the  splenic  veins.  They  are  chiefly  of  pathological  interest. 
The  infarct  of  the  spleen  may  be  suspected  in  cases  of  septicsmia  or  pyee- 
mia  when  there  is  pain  in  the  splenic  region,  tenderness  on  pressure,  and 
slight  swelling  of  the  organ;  on  several  occasions  I  have  heard  a  well-marked 
peritoneal  friction  rub.  Occasionally  in  the  infective  infarcts  large  ab- 
scesses are  formed,  and  in  rare  instances  the  whole  organ  may  be  converted 
into  a  sac  of  pus. 

Tumors  of  the  spleen,  hydatid  and  other  cysts  of  the  organ,  and  gummaia 
are  rare  conditions  of  anatomical  interest,  for  an  account  of  which  the 
reader  is  referred  to  RoUeston's  article  and  to  the  section  on  the  spleen, 
by  Q.  R.  Lockwood,  in  Loomis  and  Thompson's  System  of  Medicine. 

4.  Splenic  Anemia, 

Under  this  head  are  grouped  cases  characterized  by  idiopathic  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen  with  anaemia.  Whether  the  aoeemia  is  secondary  to  the 
splenic  condition  or  both  are  secondary  to  some  unknown  cause  we  do  not 
know.  Perhaps  several  different  conditions  are  classed  together  under  the 
term.  Attention  was  first  called  to  it  in  this  country  by  H.  C.  Wood,  in 
1871.  Formerly  regarded  as  the  splenic  form  of  Hodgkin's  disease,  it  ia 
generally  now  held  to  be  separate  from  it.  It  is  sometimes  termed  primitive 
splenomegaly.  To  a  group  with  enlarged  spleen  and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver 
Banti  has  drawn  special  attention.  Pathologically  the  spleen  shows  atrophy 
and  sclerosis  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscles.  The  majority  of  the  cases  are 
in  adult  males.  The  main  symptoms  arc  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  an 
aniemia  of  a  secondary  type  without  leucocytosis,  hemorrhages  in  some 
cases,  and  usually  a  gradual  downward  course.  The  spleen  is  greatly  en- 
larged, reaching  often  to  the  navel.  In  some  cases  this  enlargement  seems 
to  have  preceded  the  anemia.  Hiemorrhages  from  the  stomach  occurred 
in  many  of  my  cases,  usually  at  intervals  of  some  months.  Several  patients 
also  passed  blood  by  the  bowels.  In  some  they  were  almost  lethal,  and  in 
one  case  after  splenectomy  death  followed  a  profuse  htematemesis.  The 
autopsy  showed   (esophageal  varices.     Ascites  may  occur  even  without 
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cirrhoBie  of  the  liver.  The  lymphatic  glaods  are  not  specially  enlarged. 
The  blood  condition  is  that  of  a  secondary  ancemia.  Many  of  the  patients 
do  not  present  the  objective  features  of  a  severe  antemia.  The  average 
number  of  red  corpuscles  in  my  aeries  has  been  over  three  millions  per  cubic 
millimetre.  The  htemoglobin  i8  relatively  low.  The  leucocytes  are  usually 
diminished  in  number.  The  differential  count  shows  no  special  features. 
There  is  frequently  marked  pigmentation  of  the  skin.  As  the  disease  ad- 
vances there  is  emaciation  and  progressive  asthenia.  S.  West,  in  Allbutt's 
System,  has  described  three  stages.  The  duration  ia  variable.  It  has  been 
given  88  from  six  months  to  three  years,  but  the  majority  of  my  cases 
have  had  a  much  longer  course.  Many  of  them  had  existed  over  five  years, 
and  one  probably  for  twelve  years.  Several  of  my  patients  were  in  good 
health  even  after  a  duration  of  some  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  recur* 
ring  hemorrbagee,  for  which  they  sought  relief. 

The  diagnosis  has  to  be  made  from  splenic  leuluemia,  Hodgkin's  disease 
with  an  enlarged  spleen,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  either  alcoholic,  syphilitic, 
or  hypertrophic,  with  an  enlarged  spleen,  and  old  cases  of  malaria  with 
the  same  condition.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  pernicious  anemia, 
althou^  three  cases  in  my  wards  showed  features  of  both  conditions.  They 
had  an  enlarged  spleen,  the  blood  picture  of  pernicious  antemia,  and  a 
long  duration.  The  blood  features  and  associated  conditions  may  serve  to 
prevent  error. 

The  treatment  must  be  that  of  anaemia  generally.  Splenectomy  has  been 
successful  in  some  instances.  Warren  gives  20  recoveries  among  SS  cases 
of  operation.  One  out  of  three  cases  operated  on  from  my  wards  recov- 
ered and  is  well  three  years  after.  The  ultimate  outlook,  apart  from 
operation,  is  not  hopeful,  although  the  course  is  not  always  progressively 
downward. 


X.    DISEASES   OF  THE  THYROID   GLAND. 

1.   GOITHE, 

Deflnitlon. — Hypertrophy  of  the  thyroid  gland,  occurring  sporad- 
ically or  endemically. 

In  this  country  sporadic  cases  are  common.  The  endemic  centres  re- 
ferred to  in  Barton's  monograph  (1810)  and  in  Hirsch's  Geographical 
Pathology  no  longer  exist.  The  disease  is  very  prevalent  about  the  eastern 
end  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  in  parts  of  Michigan  (Dock).  Endemically  it 
is  found  particularly  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Switzerland  and  in 
parts  of  Italy.  So  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  given  of  the  existence 
of  the  disease  in  this  form. 

Anatomically  the  following  varieties  may  be  distinguished:  (a)  Paren- 
chymatous, in  which  the  enlargement  is  general  and  the  follicles,  usually 
newly  formed,  contain  s  gelatinous  colloid  material.  (6)  Vascular,  in 
which  the  enlargement  is  chiefly  due  to  dilatation  of  the  blood-veesela 
without  the  new  formation  of  glandular  .tissue,  (c)  Cystic  goitre,  in  which 
the  enlarged  gland  is  occupied  by  large  cysts,  the  walls  of  which  often 
undergo  calcification.  ^ 
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SymptoniB. — The  enlargemeot  may  be  uniform  throughout  the  en- 
tire gland,  or  affect  only  one  lobe,  or  the  isthinuB  alone.  When  small,  a 
goitre  causes  no  inconvenience.  In  its  growth  it  may  comprees  the  trachea, 
cauEing  dyspnea,  or  may  pasa  beneath  the  sternum  and  compress  the  veinB. 
These,  however,  are  exceptional  circumstances,  and  in  a  la^e  proportion 
of  all  cases  no  serious  symptoms  are  noted.  The  affection  usually  comes 
under  the  care  of  the  aurgeon.  Sudden  death  occasionally  occurs  in  lai^e 
bronchoceles.  In  some  ingtances  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine  the  cause, 
and  it  has  been  thought  to  be  afisociated  with  preeeure  on  the  vagi.  I  have 
reported  an  instance  in  which  it  resulted  from  hemorrhage  into  the  gland 
and  into  the  adjacent  tissues.  The  blood  passed  into  the  cellular  tissues 
of  the  neck  and  under  the  sternum,  covering  the  aorta  and  pericardium. 
In  regions  in  which  goitre  prerails  the  drinking-water  should  be  boiled. 
Change  of  locality  is  sometimeB  followed  by  cure.  The  medicinal  treat- 
ment is  very  unsatiefactory.  Iodine  and  various  counterirritants  exter- 
nally, iodide  of  potash,  ergot,  and  many  other  drugs  are  recommended  by 
writers.  The  thyroid  extract  has  been  used  with  euccess  by  Bruns  in  9 
of  12  cases. 

2.   TUM0B8  OF  THE  THYBOID. 

These  are  very  varied,  (a)  Adenomata,  either  simple  or  malignant. 
The  latter  may  form  extensive  metastases.  A  case  is  reported  by  Hay- 
ward  in  which  growths  resembling  thyroid  tissue  occurred  in  the  lungs  and 
various  hones  of  the  body.  (6)  Cancer,  of  which  several  forms  have  been 
described,  (c)  Sarcoma.  All  of  these  have  a  surgical  rather  than  a  medi- 
cal interest. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  aberrant  or  accessory  thyroid  gland  may 
form  large  tumors  in  the  mediastinum  or  in  the  pleura.  Cases  have  been 
reported  by  F.  A.  Packard  and  myself,  and  an  instance  is  on  record  in 
which  an  enormous  cystic  accessory  thyroid  occupied  the  entire  right 
pleura. 

Lingual  goitre  occasionally  develops  at  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  is 
an  enlarged  accessory  thyroid  in  that  situation.  It  may  lead  to  difficult  deg- 
lutition and  interference  with  articulation. 

Thyroid  abscess  is  rare.  In  Havel's  monograph  on  Strumitis  (1892) 
eases  are  given  after  nearly  every  one  of  the  specific  diseasea,  and  he  re- 
ports 18  cases  from  Kocher's  clinic,  nearly  all  secondary  or  metastatic. 

3.  ExopnTHALMic  Goitre  (Parry's  Disease). 

Definition. — A  disease  characterized  by  exophthalmos,  enlargement 
of  the  thyroid,  and  functional  disturbance  of  the  vascular  system.  It  is 
very  possibly  caused  by  disturbed  function  of  the  thyroid  gland  (hyper- 
thyroidism). 

HistoriDal  Note. — In  the  posthumous  writings  of  Caleb  Hillier  Parry 
(182.5)  is  a  description  of  8  cases  of  Enlaisement  of  the  Thyroid  Gland 
in  Connection  with  Enlarp^nient  or  Palpitation  of  the  Heart.  In  the  first 
case,  seen  in  178G,  he  also  describes  the  exophthalmos:  "  The  eyes  were  pro- 
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traded  from  their  eocketB,  and  the  countenance  exhibited  an  appearance 
of  agitation  and  diatresB,  eepecially  in  any  muscular  movement."  The 
Italians  claim  that  Flajani  described  the  disease  in  1800.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  see  his  original  account,  but  Moebius  states  that  it  is  meagre  and 
inaccurate,  and  bears  no  comparison  with  that  of  Parry.  If  the  name  of 
any  physician  is  to  be  associated  with  the  disease,  undoubtedly  it  should 
be  that  of  the  distinguished  old  Bath  physician.  Graves  described  the  diB- 
ease  in  1835  and  Basedow  in  1840. 

Btiology. — The  disease  is  more  frequent  in  women  than  in  men.  Of 
200  cases  tabulated  by  Eshner,  there  were  161  females.  The  age  of  onset 
ifl  usually  from  the  twentieth  to  the  thirtieth  year.  It  is  sometimes  seen  in 
several  members  of  the  same  family.  Worry,  fright,  and  depressing  emo- 
tions precede  the  development  of  the  disease  in  a  number  of  cases. 

The  disease  is  regarded  by  Bome  as  a  pure  neurosis,  in  favOr  of  which  is 
urged  the  onset  after  a  profound  emotion,  the  absence  of  lesions,  and  the 
cure  which  has  followed  in  a  few  cases  after  operations  upon  the  nose.  Others 
believe  that  it  is  Caused  by  a  central  lesion  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  In 
support  of  this  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  experimental  evidence,  and  in 
a  few  autopsies  changes  have  been  found  in  the  medulla.  Of  late  years 
the  view  has  been  urged,  particularly  by  Moebius  and  by  Greenfield,  that 
exophthalmic  goitre  is  primarily  a  disease  of  the  thyroid  gland  [hyper- 
thyrea),  in  antithesis  to  myxcedema  {atkyrea).  The  clinical  contraet  be- 
tween theee  two  diseases  is  moat  suggestive — the  increased  excitability  of 
the  nervoua  system,  the  flushed,  moist  skin,  the  vascular  erythism  in  the 
one;  the  dull  apathy,  the  low  temperature,  slow  pulse,  and  dry  skin  of  the 
other.  The  changes  in  the  gland  in  exophthalmic  goitre  are,  as  shown  by 
•  Greenfield,  those  of  an  organ  in  active  evolution — viz.,  increased  prolifera- 
tion, with  the  production  of  newly  formed  tubular  spaces  and  absorption 
of  the  colloid  material  which  is  replaced  by  a  more  mucinous  fluid  (Brad- 
shaw  Lecture,  1893).  The  thyroid  extract  given  in  excess  produces  symp- 
toms not  unlike  those  of  Parry's  disease— tachycardia,  tremor,  headaohe, 
sweating,  and  prostration.  BecUre  has  recently  reported  a  case  in  which 
exophthalmos  developed  after  an  overdose.  Use  of  the  thyroid  extract 
usually  aggravates  the  symptoms  of  exophthalmic  goitre.  The  most  eiic- 
ceseful  line  of  treatment  has  been  that  directed  to  diminish  the  bulk  of 
the  goitre.  These  are  some  of  the  considerationB  which  favor  the  view 
that  the  symptoms  are  due  to  disturbed  function  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
probably  to  a  hypersecretion  of  certain  materials,  which  induce  a  sort  of 
chronic  intoxication.  Myxcedema  may  develop  in  the  late  stages,  and 
there  are  transient  cedema  and  in  a  few  cases  scleroderma,  which  indicate 
that  the  nutrition  of  the  skin  is  involved.  Persistence  of  the  thymus  is 
almost  the  rule  (Hector  Mackenzie),  but  its  significance  is  unknown. 

SymptomB.— Acute  and  chronic  forms  may  be  recognized.  In  the 
acute  form  the  disease  may  develop  with  great  rapidity.  In  a  patient  of 
J.  H.  Lloyd's,  of  Philadelphia,  a  woman,  aged  thirty-nine,  who  had  been 
considered  perfectly  healthy,  but  whose  frienrla  had  noticed  that  for  some 
time  her  eyes  looked  rather  large,  was  suddenly  seized  with  intense  vomit- 
ing and  diarrhoea,  rapid  action  of  the  heart,  and  great  throbbing  of  the 
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arteries.  The  eyee  were  prominent  and  staring  and  the  thyroid  gland  waB 
found  much  enlarged  and  soft.  The  gastro-intestinal  symptome  contin- 
ued, the  pulse  became  more  rapid,  the  vomiting  was  incessant,  and  the 
patient  died  on  the  third  day  of  the  illness.  Only  the  abdominal  and 
thoracic  organs  could  be  examined  and  no  changes  were  found.  Two 
rapidly  fatal  cases  occurred  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  one  of  which, 
under  F.  P.  Henry's  care,  had  marked  cerebral  symptoms.  The  acute  cases 
are  not  always  associated  with  delirium.  In  a  case  reported  by  SutcIiS 
death  occurred  within  three  months  from  the  onset  of  the  symptoma,  owing 
to  repeated  and  uncontrollable  vomiting.  More  frequently  the  onset  ia 
gradual  and  the  disease  is  chronic.  There  are  four  characteristic  symptoms 
of  the  disease— exophthalmos,  tachycardia,  enlargement  of  the  thyroid, 
and  tremor. 

Tachycardia. — Bapid  heart  action  is  only  one  of  a  series  of  remarkable 
vascular  phenomena  in  the  disease.  The  pulse-rate  at  first  may  be  not 
more  than  95  or  100,  but  when  the  disease  is  established  it  may  be  from 
140  to  160,  or  even  higher.  Irregularity  ia  not  common,  except  toward 
the  cloBe.  In  a  well-developed  case  the  visible  area  of  cardiac  pulsation  is 
much  increased,  the  action  is  heaving  and  forcible,  and  the  shock  of  the 
heart-sounds  is  well  felt.  The  large  arteries  at  the  root  of  the  neck  throb 
forcibly.  There  is  visible  pulsation  in  the  peripheral  arteries.  The  capil- 
lary pulse  is  readily  seen,  and  there  are  few  diseases  in  which  one  may  see 
at  timea  with  greater  distinctness  the  venous  pulse  in  the  veins  of  the  hand. 
The  throbbing  pulsation  of  the  artericB  may  be  felt  even  in  the  finger  tips. 
On  auscultation  murmurs  are  usually  heard  over  the  heart,  a  loud  apex 
systolic  and  loud  bruits  at  the  base  and  over  the  manubrium.  The  sounds 
of  the  heart  may  be  very  intense.  In  rare  instances  they  may  be  heard* 
at  some  distance  from  the  patient;  according  to  Graves,  as  far  as  four 
feet. 

Exophthalmos,  which  may  be  unilateral,  usually  follows  the  vascular 
disturbance.  It  is  readily  recognized  by  the  protnieion  of  the  balls,  and 
partly  by  the  fact  that  the  lids  do  not  completely  cover  the  sclerotics,  90 
that  a  rim  of  white  is  seen  above  and  below  the  cornea.  The  protrusion 
may  become  very  great  and  the  eye  may  even  be  dislocated  from  the  socket, 
or  both  eyes  may  be  destroyed  by  panophthalmitis,  a  condition  present  in 
one  of  Basedow's  cases.  The  vision  is  normal.  Graefe  noted  that  when 
the  eyeball  is  moved  downward  the  upper  lid  does  not  follow  it  ^  in  health. 
This  is  known  as  Graefe's  sign.  It  seems  to  be  rare;  it  was  not  present 
in  any  one  of  17  cases  examined  at  my  clinic  (Oppenheimer).  The  palpebral 
aperture  is  wider  than  in  health,  owing  to  spasm  or  retraction  of  tJie  upper 
lid  {Stellwag's  sign).  The  patient  winks  less  frequently  than  in  health. 
Moebius  has  called  attention  to  the  lack  of  convergence  of  the  two  eyes. 
Changes  in  the  pupils  and  in  the  optic  nerves  are  rare.  Pulsation  of  the 
retinal  arteries  is  common. 

Enlargement  of  the  thyroid  commonly  develops  with  the  exophthalmos. 
It  may  be  general  or  in  only  one  lobe,  and  is  rarely  so  large  as  in  ordinary 
goitre.  The  vessels  are  usually  much  dilated,  and  the  whole  gland  may 
^e  seen  to  pulsate.    A  thrill  may  be  felt  on  palpation  and  on  auscnltatioit 
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a  loud  Bjstolic  niTirmur,  or  more  commonly  a  bruit  de  diabh.  A  double 
murmur  is  common  and  is  pathognomonic  (Guttmann). 

Tremor  is  the  fourth  cardinal  symptom,  and  was  really  first  described 
by  Basedow.  It  is  involuutary,  fine,  about  eight  to  the  second.  It  is  of 
great  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  early  cases. 

Among  other  ajTuptoma  which  may  develop  are  anemia,  emaciation, 
and  slight  fever.  Attacks  of  vomiting  and  diarrhcea  may  occur.  The 
latter  may  be  very  severe  and  dietressing,  recurring  at  intervals.  The  great- 
est complaint  is  of  the  forcible  throbbing  in  the  arteries,  often  accompanied 
with  unpleasant  fiushes  of  heat  and  profuse  perspirations.  Skin  symptoms 
are  not  infrequent — pigmentation,  which  may  be  intense  and  simulate 
Addison's  disease,  patches  of  Icucoderma,  or  atrophy  of  pigment,  and 
urticaria.  Patches  of  solid  osdema  have  been  seen.  Occasionally  myx- 
(edema  has  been  present.  In  the  very  acute  case  above  referred  to  urticaria 
was  a  prominent  symptom.  Occasionally  pruritus  is  an  early  and  most 
distresaing  symptom.  I  have  seen  one  case  in  which  it  persisted  and  became 
almost  unbearable.  Irritability  of  temper,  change  in  disposition,  and  great 
mental  depression  have  been  described.  An  important  complication  is 
acute  mania,  in  which  the  patient  may  die  in  a  few  days.  Weakness  of 
the  muacles  is  not  uncommon,  particularly  a  feeling  of  "  giving  way  "  of 
the  legs.  If  the  patient  holds  the  head  down  and  is  asked  to  look  up  with- 
out raising  the  head,  the  forehead  remains  smooth  and  is  not  wrinkled,  as 
in  a  normal  individual  (Joffroy).  A  feature  of  interest  noted  by  Charcot 
is  the  great  diminution  in  the  electrical  resistance,  which  may  be  due  to  the 
saturation  of  the  skin  with  moisture  owing  to  the  vaso-motor  dilatation 
(Hirt).  Bryson  has  noted  the  fact  that  the  chest  expansion  may  be  greatly 
diminished.  The  emaciation  may  be  extreme.  Qlycosiiria  and  albuminuria 
are  not  infrequent  complications.    True  diabetes  may  also  develop. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  usually  chronic,  lasting  several  years.  After 
persisting  for  six  months  or  a  year  the  symptoms  may  disappear.  There 
are  remarkable  instances  in  which  the  symptoms  have  come  on  with  great 
intensity,  following  fright,  and  have  disappeared  again  in  a  few  days.  A 
certain  proportion  of  the  eases  get  well,  but  when  the  disease  is  well  de- 
veloped recovery  is  rare. 

Treatment, — Medicinal  measures  are  notoriously  uncertain.  The 
combination  of  digitalis  and  iron  may  be  tried,  and,  when  there  is  anemia,' 
often  does  good.  I  have  never  seen  any  advantage  from  the  use  of  aco- 
nite or  veratrum  viride.  The  tincture  of  strophanthus  will  sometimes 
reduce  the  rapidity  of  the  heart's  action.  Ergot  is  warmly  recommended 
by  some  writers.  Belladonna  gives  relief  occasionally,  and  should  be  ad- 
ministered until  the  dryness  of  the  throat  is  obtained.  I  have  seen  one  case 
of  apparent  cure  under  its  use.  No  measures  arc  so  successful  as  protracted 
rest  in  bed  with  an  ice-bag  applied  continuously,  by  day,  over  the  heart,  or, 
what  is  sometimes  more  agreeable,  over  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  and 
manubrium  sterni.  I'  have  known  the  pulse  to  be  reduced  in  this  way 
from  140  to  90.  Electricity  has  been  much  lauded  and  instances  of  core 
have  been  reported.  In  many  cases  temporary  improvement  certainly 
follows  the  use  of  the  galvanic  current.    £rb  states  that  the  anode  should 
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be  placed  over  the  cervical  spine  and  the  cathode  upon  the  peripheral 
nerves.  The  use  of  the  thyroid  extract  has  not  been  Buccessfnl.  The  thy- 
muB  extract  has  not  proved  Batisfactory.  The  treatment  of  the  dieeaee  by 
tmall  doses  of  opium  has  been  euccesaful  in  some  cases  (Uusser).  Opera- 
tive measures  seem  to  offer  the  greatest  relief.  Removal  of  one  lobe  of  the 
gland,  tying  the  arterieE  of  the  gland,  and  exothyropexia  have  all  been 
tried.  The  patients,  as  a  rule,  stand  the  antesthetic  badly;  death  on  the 
table  is  more  frequent  than  the  published  records  indicate.  Recently  good 
results  have  been  reported  from  the  division  of  the  cords  of  the  cervical 
qmapathetic. 

4.  Myx(edeua  (Aikyrea). 

Soflnition. — A  couBtitutional  affection,  due  to  the  Iobs  of  function 
of  the  thyroid  gland.  The  diseaae,  which  was  described  by  Sir  William 
Gull  as  a  cretinoid  change,  and  later  by  Ord,  is  characterized  clinically  by 
a  myxcedematous  condition  of  the  subcutaneoua  tiBsues  and  mental  failure, 
and  anatomically  by  atrophy  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

Clinioal  Forms. — Three  groups  of  cases  may  be  recognized — cretinism, 
myxcedema  propefj  and  operative  myxcedema, 

Cbbtinisn. 

This  remarkable  impairment  of  nutrition  follows  abeeoce  or  loss  of 
function  of  the  thyroid  gland,  either  congenital  or  appearing  at  any  time 
before  puberty.  There  is  remarkable  retardation  of  development,  reten- 
tion of  the  infantile  state,  and  an  extraordinary  disproportion  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  body.  Two  forms  of  cretinism  are  recognized,  the 
sporadic  and  the  endemic.  In  the  sporadic  form  the  gland  may  be  con- 
genitaily  absent,  it  may  be  atrophied  after  one  of  the  specific  fevers,  or  the 
condition  may  develop  with  goitre.  Since  we  have  learned  to  recognize  the 
diseaae  it  is  surprising  how  many  cases  have  been  reported.  I  was  able  to 
collect  60  cases  in  this  country  to  May  1,  1897.* 

The  condition  is  rarely  recognized  before  the  infant  is  six  or  seven 
months  old.  Then  it  is  noticed  that  the  child  does  not  grow  so  rapidly 
and  IB  not  bright  mentally.  The  tongue  looks  large  and  hangs  out  of  the 
mouth.  The  hair  may  be  thin  and  the  skin  very  dry.  Usually  by  the  end 
of  the  first  year  and  during  the  second  year  the  signs  of  cretinism  become 
very  marked.  The  face  is  large,  looks  bloated,  the  eyelids  are  puffy  and 
swollen;  the  alaa  nasi  are  thick,  the  nose  looks  deprcBsed  and  flat.  Denti- 
tion is  delayed,  and  the  teeth  which  appear  decay  eariy.  The  abdomen 
is  swollen,  the  legs  are  thick  and  short,  and  the  hands  and  feet  are  undevel- 
oped and  pudgy.  The  face  is  pale  and  sometimes  has  a  waxy,  sallow  tint. 
The  fontanellea  remain  open;  there  is  much  muscular  weakness,  and  the 
child  cannot  support  itself.  In  the  supraclavicular  regions  there  are  large 
pads  of  fat.  The  child  does  not  develop  mentally;  there  are  various  grades 
of  idiocy  and  imbecility, 

*  Sporadic  cretiniiim  in  America,  TransactioDB  of  the  Congren  of  Americaa  Phjd- 
cians  and  Sargcons,  toL  it. 
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A  Teiy  mteresting  form  is  that  in  which,  after  the  child  has  thriven 
and  developed  until  its  fourth  or  fifth  year,  or  even  later,  the  symptoms 
begin  after  a  fever,  in  consequence  of  an  atrophy  of  the  gland.  Parker 
snggests  for  this  variety  the  name  juvenile  myxcedema. 

Endemic  crelinism  develops  under  local  conditions,  as  yet  unknown,  in 
association  with  goitre.  It  Is  met  with  chiefly  in  Switzerland  and  parts 
of  Italy  and  France.  The  common  opinion  is  that  it  too  is  associated  with 
loss  of  function  of  the  thyroid. 

The  diagnosis  of  cretinism  is  very  easy  after  one  has  seen  a  case  or  good 
illustrations.  Infants  a  year  or  so  old  sometimes  become  flabby,  lose  their 
vivacity,  or  show  a  protuberant  abdomen  and  lax  skin  with  slight  cretinoid 
appearance.  These  milder  forma,  as  they  have  been  termed,  are  probably 
due  to  transient  functional  disturbance  in  the  gland.  There  ia  rarely  any 
diflBculty  in  recognizing  the  different  other  types  of  idiocy.  The  condi- 
tion known  as  fatal  rickets,  adwndroplasia,  or  the  chondrodyatrophia  frntalis, 
is  more  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  cretinism.  The  children  which  survive 
birth  grow  up  as  a  remarkable  form  of  dwarfs,  characterized  by  shortness 
of  the  limbs  (micromelia)  and  enormous  enlargement  of  the  articulations, 
due  to  hyperplasia  of  the  cartilaginous  ends  of  the  bones.  Infantilism — 
the  condition  characterized  by  a  preservation  in  the  adult  of  the  exterior 
form  of  infancy  with  the  non-appearance  of  the  secondary  sexual  char- 
acters— could  scarcely  be  mistaken  for  cretinism. 

Mvx(BDEWA  OF  Adults  {OviTt  Diieaee). 

In  this,  women  are  very  much  more  frequently  affected  than  men — in 
a  ratio  of  6  to  1.  The  disease  may  affect  several  members  of  a  family,  and 
it  may  be  transmitted  through  the  mother.  In  some  instances  there  has 
been  first  the  appearance  of  exophthalmic  goitre.  Though  occurring  most 
commonly  in  women,  it  seems  to  have  no  special  relation  to  the  catamenia 
or  to  pregnancy;  the  symptoms  of  myxtEdema  may  disappear  during  preg- 
nacy  or  may  develop  post  partum.  Myxoedema  and  exophthalmic  goitre 
may  occur  in  sisters.  It  ia  not  so  common  in  this  country  as  in  England. 
The  symptoms  of  this  form,  as  given  by  Ord,*  are  marked  increase  in 
the  general  bulk  of  the  body,  a  firm,  inelastic  swelling  of  the  skin,  which 
does  not  pit  on  pressure;  dryness  and  roughness,  which  tend,  with  the 
swelling,  to  obliterate  in  the  face  the  lines  of  expression;  imperfect  nutri- 
tion of  the  hair;  local  tumefaction  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues, 
particularly  in  the  supraclavicular  region.  The  physiognomy  is  altered 
in  a  remarkable  way:  the  features  are  coarse  and  broad,  the  lips  thick,  the 
nostrils  bread  and  thick,  and  the  mouth  is  enlarged.  Over  the  cheeks, 
sometimes  the  nose,  there  is  a  reddish  patch.  There  is  a  striking  slowness 
of  thought  and  of  movement.  The  memory  becomes  defective,  the  patients 
grow  irritable  and  suspicious,  and  there  may  be  headache.  In  some  in- 
stances there  are  delusions  and  hallucinations,  leading  to  a  final  condition 
of  dementia.    The  gait  is  heavy  and  slow.    The  temperature  may  be  below 

"  Report  nn  Hjlcedema,  Clinical  Society's  TnnMctioos,  1888. 
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normal.  The  fuactione  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  abdominal  organs  are 
normal.  Hsmorrhage  sometimes  occurs.  Albuminuria  is  sometimes  pres- 
ent, more  rarely  glycosuria.  Death  is  usually  due  to  some  intercurrent 
disease,  most  frequently  tuberculosis  (Greenfield),  The  thyroid  gland  is 
diminished  in  size  and  may  become  completely  atrophied  and  converted 
into  a  fibrous  mass.  The  subcutaneous  fat  is  abundant,  and  in  one  or  two 
instances  a  great  increase  in  the  mucin  has  been  found. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  slow  but  progressive,  and  extends  over  ten 
or  fifteen  years.  A  condition  of  acute  and  temporary  myxcedema  may 
develop  in  connection  with  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  in  young  persons. 
Myscedema  may  follow  exophthalmic  goitre.  In  other  instiuices  the  eymp- 
toms  of  the  two  diseases  have  been  combined.  I  have  reported  a  case  in 
which  a  young  man  became  bloated  and  increased  in  weight  enormously 
during  three  months,  then  developed  tachycardia  with  tremor  and  active 
delirium,  and  died  within  six  months  of  the  onset  of  the  symptoms. 

OnBATivi  Htz<kdbiii;  Cacbkzii  Stsumiprita, 

Horflley,  in  a  series  of  interesting  experiments,  showed  that  complete 
removal  of  the  thyroid  in  monkeys  was  followed  by  the  production  of  a 
condition  similar  to  that  of  myxcedema  and  often  associated  with  spasms 
or  tetanoid  contractures,  and  followed  by  apathy  and  coma.  When  the 
monkeys  were  kept  warm  myxcedema  was  averted,  and,  instead  of  an  acute 
myxcederaa,  the  animals  developed  a  condition  which  closely  resemhled 
cretinism.  An  identical  condition  may  follow  extirpation  of  the  thjrroid 
in  man.  Kocher,  of  Bern,  found  that  after  complete  extirpation  a  cachectic 
condition  followed  in  many  cases,  the  symptoms  of  which  are  practically 
identical  with  those  of  myxcedema.  The  disease  follows  only  a  certain 
number  of  total  and  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  partial  removals  of  the 
thyroid  gland.  Of  408  cases,  in  69  the  operative  myxcedema  developed. 
It  has  been  thought  that  if  a  small  fragment  of  the  thyroid  remains, 
or  if  there  are  accessory  glands,  which  in  animals  are  very  common, 
these  symptoms  do  not  develop.  It  is  possible  that  in  men,  in  the  cases 
of  complete  removal,  the  accessory  fragments  subserve  the  function  of 
the  gland.  Operative  myxcedema  is  very  rare  in  America;  I  have  been 
able  to  find  only  2  cases  in  this  country.  McGraw's  case,  referred  to  in 
previous  editions  of  this  work,  has  since  been  cured  with  the  thyroid 
extract. 

The  diagnosis  of  myxcedema  is  easy,  as  a  rule.  The  general  aspect  of 
the  patient — the  subcutaneous  swelling  and  the  pallor — suggests  Bright's 
disease,  which  may  be  strengthened  by  the  discovery  of  tube-casts  and  of 
albumin  in  the  urine;  but  the  solid  character  of  the  swelling,  the  exceed- 
ing dryness  of  the  skin,  the  yellowish-white  color,  the  low  temperature, 
the  loss  of  hair,  and  the  dull,  listless  mental  state  should  suffice  to  differ- 
entiate the  two  conditions.  In  dubious  cases  not  too  much  stress  should 
be  laid  upon  the  supraclavicular  swellings.  There  may  be  marked  fibro- 
fatty  enlargements  in  this  situation  in  healthy  persons,  the  supraclftvicular 
pseudo-lipomata  of  Verneuil. 
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Troatment. — The  patients  suffer  in  cold  and  improTe  greatly  in  warm 
veather.  They  Bhould  therefore  be  kept  at  an  even  temperature,  and 
should,  if  possible,  move  to  a  warm  climate  during  the  winter  months,  lle- 
peated  warm  baths  with  shampooing  are  useful.  Our  art  has  made  no 
more  brilliant  advance  than  in  the  cure  of  these  disorders  due  to  disturbed 
function  of  the  thyroid  gland.  That  we  can  to-day  rescue  children  other- 
wise doomed  to  helpless  idiocy — that  we  can  restore  to  life  the  hopeless 
victims  of  myxtEdema — is  a  triumph  of  experimental  medicine  for  which  we 
are  indebted  very  largely  to  Victor  Horsley  and  to  hia  pupil  Murray.  Trans- 
plantation of  the  gland  was  first  tried;  then  Murray  used  an  extract  sub- 
cutaneously.  Hector  Mackenzie  in  London  and  Howitz  in  Copenliagen 
introduced  the  method  of  feeding.  We  now  know  that  the  gland,  taken 
either  fresh,  or  as  the  watery  or  glycerin  extract,  or  dried  and  powdered, 
is  equally  efficacious  in  a  majority  of  all  the  cases  of  myicedema  in  infants 
or  adulte.  Many  preparations  are  now  on  the  market,  but  it  makes  little 
difference  how  the  gland  is  administered.  The  dried  powdered  gland  and 
the  glycerin  extract  are  most  convenient.  It  is  well  to  begin  with  the 
powdered  gland,  I  grain  three  times  a  day,  of  the  Parke-Davis  preparation, 
or  one  of  the  Burroughs  and  Welcome  tablets.  The  dose  may  be  increased 
gradually  until  the  patient  takes  10  or  15  grains  in  the  day.  In  many  cases 
there  are  no  unpleasant  symptoms;  in  others  there  are  irritation  of  the 
skin,  restlessness,  rapid  pulse,  and  delirium;  in  rare  inetances  tonic  spasms, 
the  condition  to  which  the  term  thyroiditm  is  applied.  The  results,  as  a 
rule,  are  most  astounding — unparalleled  by  anything  in  the  whole  range 
of  curative  measures.  Within  six  weeks  a  poor,  feeble-minded,  toad-like 
caricature  of  humanity  may  be  restored  to  mental  and  bodily  health.  Loss 
of  weight  is  one  of  the  first  and  most  striking  effects;  one  of  my  patients 
lost  over  30  pounds  within  six  weeks.  The  skin  becomes  moist,  the  urine 
is  increased,  the  perspiration  returns,  the  temperature  rises,  the  pulse-rate 
quickens  and  the  mental  torpor  lessens.  111  effects  are  rare.  Two  or  three 
cases  with  old  heart  lesions  have  died  during  or  after  the'  treatment;  in  one 
instance  a  temporary  condition  of  Graves'  disease  was  induced. 

The  treatment,  as  Murray  suggests,  must  be  carried  out  in  two  stages — 
one,  early,  in  which  full  doses  are  given  until  the  cure  is  effected;  the  other, 
the  permanent  use  of  small  doses  sufficient  to  preserve  the  normal  metab- 
olism. In  the  cases  of  cretinism  it  seems  to  be  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
treatment  indefinitely.  I  have  seen  several  instances  of  remarkable  rdftpse 
follow  the  cessation  of  the  use  of  the  extract. 


XI.    DISEASES    OF    THE    THYMUS    GLAND. 

The  functions  of  this  gland  are  unknown.  It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that 
Baumann  found  in  it  minute  quantities  of  a  compound  containing  iodine. 
It  has  been  thought  that  its  internal  secretion  has  an  infiuence  in  com- 
bating infective  agents.  The  weight  of  the  organ  is  about  14  grammes 
at  birth,  about  SO  at  the  ninth  month,  and  25  to  30  at  the  second  year. 
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The  org&n,  after  reaching  its  largest  size  about  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  gradually  wastes,  until  at  the  time  of  puberty  it  is  a,  mere  fatty  rem- 
nant, in  which,  however,  there  are  "  traces  of  its  original  structure  in  the 
form  of  Email  mass^  of  thymus  corpuscles,  and  even  of  concentric  cor- 
puscles "  (Quain).  A  complete  consideration  of  the  affections  of  this  gland 
is  to  be  found  in  Friedleben'a  remarkable  monograph,  Die  Physiologie  der 
ThymusdriiBe,  1858.    The  following  are  the  most  important  conditions: 

I.  Persifltenoe  of  the  organ  after  the  fifteenth  year,  met  with  occa- 
sionally, but  under  circumBtances  so  varied  that  a  satisfactory  explanation 
cannot  be  offered.  It  is  said  that  the  esietence  of  the  gland  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  presence  of  an  area  of  dulness  along  the  left  sternal  border 
from  the  second  to  the  fourth  ribs. 

II.  Hyperbrophy  of  tbe  Tbymus. — The  size  of  the  gland  varies  widely, 
so  that  it  ie  difficult  to  define  exactly  the  limits  between  persistence  and 
enlargement.  The  condition  is  of  interest  from  three  standpoints:  (o)  The 
supposed  occuTTence  of  thymic  asthma,  due  to  pressure  from  the  enlarged 
gland.  A  number  of  obserrerB  have  attributed  the  symptoms  of  laryngismus 
stridulus  to  pre^ure  exerted  by  the  enlarged  thymus.  Many  Ocrman  writers 
consider  thymic  asthma  identical  with  the  laryngismus  stridulus  of  English 
authors,  who,  as  a  rule,  have  laid  no  stress  whatever  on  the  association. 
There  can  be,  I  think,  no  question  that  the  ordinary  laryngismus  seen  in 
rickety  children  is  a  convulsive  affection  and  is  not  the  result  of  compression. 
But  a  very  greatly  enlarged  thymus  may  seriously  hamper  the  structures 
within  the  thorax.  Jacobi,  in  his  monograph  on  the  gland  (TraQsactions  of 
the  Association  of  American  PhyaieianB,  vol.  iii),  states  that  in  an  infant  of 
eight  months  the  distance  between  the  manubrium  sterni  and  the  vertebral 
column  is  2.2  cm.,  a  space  which  he  thinks  might  be  completely  filled  by 
an  enlarged  and  congested  thymus.  Siegel's  case  also  points  to  the  possi- 
bility of  this  compression.  A  boy  aged  two  years  and  a  half  had  had  for 
two  weeks  cough  and  bronchial  rales  with  dyspncea,  which  was  more  or 
less  constant  with  nocturnal  exacerbations.  Laryngismus  stridulus  was 
diagnosed.  Tracheotomy  was  performed  shortly  after  admission  without 
relief,  but  when  subsequently  the  anterior  mediastinum  was  opened  from 
above  by  extending  the  incision  from  the  tracheotomy  wound,  a  piece  of 
the  thymus  as  large  as  a  hazel-nut  appeared  with  each  inspiration.  The 
gland  was  drawn  up  with  forceps  and  fastened  by  three  stitcljes  to  the 
fascia  over  the  sternum.  The  child  rested  quietly  after  the  operation,  had 
no  dyspncea,  and  made  a  complete  recovery  (Berl.  klin.  Wocb.,  1896,  No. 
40).  From  a  child  aged  two  months  {dyspnoeic  from  the  eighth  day) 
Koenig  removed  a  portion  of  the  thymus,  leaving  the  substernal  part. 
These  are  cases  that  go  far  to  disprove  Friedleben's  dictum — es  giebt  i-em 
asthma  (kymicum. 

(6)  Thymtis  Enlargement  and  Sudden  Death. — In  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  the  so-called  lymphatic  constitution,  with  which  an  enlarged  thy- 
mus is  usually  associated,  we  have  spoken  of  the  occurrence  of  sudden  death. 
Two  groups  of  cases  are  met  with  in  the  literature:  First,  such  instances 
as  those  described  by  Grawitz,  Jacobi,  and  others,  in  which  young  infants 
have  been  either  found  dead  in  bed  or  have  been  attacked  suddenly  with 
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dyBpnoea,  have  become  cyanotic  and  died  in  a  few  minutes,  In  such  cases 
the  thymUB  h&a  been  found  greatly  enlarged,  and  death  has  been  thought 
to  be  directly  due  either  to  pressure  on  the  air-paseages,  pressure  on  the 
pneumogastric  (causing  spasm  of  the  glottis),  or  pressure  on  the  great  ves- 
sels. To  the  second  group  belong  the  cases  in  adults  which  have  been  de- 
scribed of  late  by  Kordmann,  Faltauf,  Ohlmacher,  and  others,  in  which 
the  sudden  death  has  occurred  under  such  conditions  as  anteathesia  or 
while  bathing.  In  a  number  of  these  cases  not  only  has  the  thymus  been 
found  enlarged,  but  the  spleen  and  lymphatic  tissues  generally.  The  ques- 
tion is  one  of  considerable  medico-legal  interest,  and  has  been  spoken  of 
under  Lymphatism. 

BoUeston  reports  a  case  of  sudden  death  after  signs  of  cardiac  failure 
lasting  for  only  twenty  minutes,  in  which  there  was  hyperplasia  of  a  per- 
sistent thymus.    The  gland  with  the  trachea  weighed  11  ounces. 

(c)  Thpmus  Gland  and  Exophthalmic  Goitre. — That  there  ia  some  asso- 
ciation between  these  conditions  is  urged  on  two  grounds:  First,  the  per- 
sistence of  the  gland  in  Graves'  disease.  W.  W.  Ord  and  Hector  Mac- 
kenzie state  that  it  has  been  found  enlarged  in  all  the  cases  recently  exam- 
ined at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  Hektoen  concludes  from  a  very  thorough 
study  of  the  question  that  the  coexistence  is  more  than  accidental.  Sec- 
ondly, the  good  results  which  are  stated  to  follow  the  feeding  of  the  thymus 
gland  in  Graves'  disease  are  held  to  bear  out  the  idea  that  the  enlargement 
during  life  is  compensatory.  The  general  conclusion,  however,  reached  by 
Hector  Mackenzie  and  by  Einnicutt  is  that  the  thymus  feeding  has  at  best 
only  slight  influence  upon  Graves'  disease. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  connection  with  the  question  of  enlarged 
thymus  and  sudden  death  that  two  of  Hale  White's  cases  of  exophthalmic 
goitre  died  suddenly,  and  autopsy  showed  no  reasonable  cause  of  death. 

Among  other  conditions  with  which  enlarged  thymus  has  been  associ- 
ated may  be  mentioned  epilepsy  (Ohlmacher). 

III.  Other  HorMd  ConditioiiB  of  the  Tiijmas.^HmmorTJiages  are  not 
uncommon,  and  are  found  particularly  in  children  who  have  died  of 
asphyxia. 

Tumors  of  the  gland,  particularly  sarcoma  and  lympho-aarcoma,  have 
been  frequently  described.  Many  mediastinal  tumors  originate  in  the  rem- 
nants of  the  thymus.  Dermoid  tumors  and  cysts  have  also  been  met  with. 
Tuberculosis  of  the  gland,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  miliary  nodules,  is  well 
described  in  Jacobi's  monograph.  There  is  a  well-authenticated  case  in 
which  it  was  primary.  Focal  necroses  in  diphtheria  have  also  been  de- 
scribed by  Jacobi. 

Abscess  of  the  Thymus. — Dubois,  in  1850,  noted  the  occurrence  of  foci 
of  suppuration  in  the  gland  in  subjects  of  congenital  syphilis.  Throughout 
it  round  or  fissure-like  cavities  are  seen  filled  with  a  purulent  fluid.  Chiari 
states  that  some  of  these  supposed  abscesses  are  areas  of  post-mortem  soften- 
ing, or  cysts  lined  with  flattened  epithelium  containing  detritus  of  thymus 
cells.    In  one  case  Jacobi  found  a  small  gumma. 
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SECTION  IX. 
DISEASES  OF  THE   KIDNEYS. 

I.   MALFORMATIONS. 

Kewman  clasai&es  the  malformations  of  the  kidney  as  foUowe:  A.  Dis- 
placemeote  without  mobility — (1)  congenital  displacement  without  de- 
formity; (S)  congenital  displacement  with  deformity;  (3)  acquired  dis- 
placements. B.  Malformationa  of  the  kidney.  I.  Variatione  in  number — 
(a)  eupernumeraiy  kidney;  (6)  aingle  kidney,  congenital  absence  of  one 
kidney,  atiophy  of  one  kidney;  (c)  absence  of  both  kidneys.  II.  Varia- 
tione  in  form  and  size — (a)  general  Tariations  in  form,  lobulation,  etc.;  (6) 
hypertrophy  of  one  kidney;  (c)  fusion  of  two  kidneys — horseshoe  kidney, 
sigmoid  kidney,  disk-shaped  kidney.  C.  Variations  in  pelris,  ureters,  and 
blood-TCBBels. 

The  fused  kidneys  may  form  a  large  mass,  which  is  often  displaced,  being 
either  in  an  iliac  fossa  or  in  the  middle  line  of  the  abdomen,  or  even  in  the 
pelvis.  Under  these  circumstances  it  may  be  mistaken  for  a  new  growth. 
In  Polk's  case  the  organ  was  removed  under  the  belief  that  it  was  a  floating 
kidney.*  The  patient  lived  eleven  days,  had  complete  anuria,  and  it  was 
found  post  mortem  that  a  single  uneymmetrical  kidney,  as  this  form  is 
called,  bad  been  removed. 

II.    MOVABLE   KIDNEY. 

{Floating  Kidney ;  PalpMe  Kidney  ;  RenmoMie;  N^Jtroploaie). 

The  kidney  is  held  in  position  by  its  fatty  capsule,  by  the  peritontenm 
which  passes  in  front  of  it,  and  by  the  blood-vessels.  Normally  the  kidney 
is  firmly  fiied,  but  under  Certain  circumstances  one  or  the  other  organ, 
more  rarely  both,  becomes  movable.  In  very  rare  cases  the  kidney  is  sur- 
rounded, to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by  the  peritonEeum,  and  is  anchored 
at  the  hilus  by  a  mesonephron.  Some  would  limit  the  term  floating  kidney 
to  this  condition. 

Movable  kidney  is  almost  always  acquired.     It  is  more  common  in 
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women.  Of  the  6S7  cases  collected  in  the  literature  by  Kuttner,  584  were 
in  women  and  only  83  in  men.  It  ie  more  common  on  the  right  than  on 
the  leit  side.  Of  727  cases  analyzed  by  this  author,  it  occurred  on  the  right 
in  653  cases,  on  the  left  in  81,  and  on  both  sides  in  93.  The  greater  fre- 
quency of  the  condition  in  wom^n  may  be  attributed  to  compresfiion  of  the 
lower  thoracic  zone  by  tight  lacing,  and,  more  important  stQl,  to  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  abdominal  walls  which  follows  repe&ted  pr^jnancies.  This  does 
not  account  for  all  the  cases,  as  movable  kidney  is  by  no  means  nncommon 
in  nullipane.  Dmmmond  believes  that  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  there  is 
a  congenitally  relaxed  condition  of  the  peritoneal  attachments.  The  condi- 
tion has  been  met  with  in  infants.  Wasting  of  the  fat  about  the  Iddney 
may  be  a  cause  in  some  instances.  Trauma  and  the  lifting  of  heavy  weights 
are  occasionally  factors  in  its  production.  The  kidney  is  sometimes  dragged 
down  by  tumors.  The  greater  frequency  on  the  right  side  is  probably  asso- 
ciated with  the  position  of  the  kidney  just  beneath  the  liver,  and  ihe  de- 
pression to  which  the  organ  is  subjected  with  each  descent  of  the  diaphragm 
in  inspiration. 

And,  lastly,  movable  kidney  is  met  with  in  many  casea  which  present 
that  combination  of  neurasthenia  with  gastro-intestinal  disturbance  which 
has  been  described  by  Gl^nard  as  enteroptosis  (see  p.  641). 

To  determine  the  presence  of  a  movable  kidney  the  patient  should  be 
placed  in  the  dorsal  position,  with  the  head  moderately  low  and  the  ab- 
dominal walls  relaxed.  The  left  hand  is  placed  in  the  lumbar  region  behind 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs;  the  right  hand  in  the  hypochondriac  region, 
in  the  nipple  line,  just,  under  the  edge  of  the  liver.  Bimanual  palpation 
may  detect  the  presence  of  a  firm,  rounded  body  just  below  the  edge  of  the, 
ribs.  If  nothing  can  be  felt,  the  patient  should  be  asked  to  draw  a  deep 
breath,  when,  if  the  organ  is  palpable,  it  is  touched  by  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand.  Various  grades  of  mobility  may  be  recognized.  It  may  be 
possible  barely  to  feel  the  lower  edge  on  deep  palpation — palpable  kidmti — 
or  the  organ  may  be  so  far  displaced  that  on  drawing  the  deepest  breath 
the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  may  be,  in  a  thin  person,  slipped  above  the 
upper  end  of  the  organ,  which  can  be  readily  held  down,  but  cannot  be 
pushed  below  the  level  of  the  navel — movdbh  kidney.  In  a  third  group  of 
cases  the  organ  ia.freely  movable,  and  may  even  be  felt  just  above  Poupaii's 
ligament,  or  may  be  in  the  middle  line  of  the  abdomen,  or  can  even  be 
pushed  over  beyond  this  point.  To  this  the  term  ficaling  kidney  is  appro- 
priate. 

The  movable  kidney  is  not  painful  on  pressure,  except  when  it  is  grasped 
very  firmly,  when  there  is  a  dull  pain,  or  sometimes  a  sickening  sensation. 
Examination  of  the  patient  from  behind  may  show  a  distinct  flattening 
in  the  lumbar  region  on  the  side  in  which  the  kidney  is  mobile. 

Symptoms. — In  a  large  majority  of  cases  there  are  no  symptoms,  and 
if  detected  accidentally  it  is  well  not  to  let  the  patient  know  of  its  presence. 
Far  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  condition  of  late  years.  In 
other  instances  there  is  pain  in  the  lumbar  region  or  a  sense  of  dragging 
and  discomfort,  or  there  may  be  intercostal  neumlgia.  In  a  large  group 
the  symptoms  are  those  of  neurasthenia  with  dyspeptic  disturbance.     In 
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women  the  hysterical  symptoms  may  be  marked,  and  in  men  various  grades 
of  hypochoDdriasis.  The  gastric  distuTbance  is  usually  a  form  of  nervous 
dyBpepaia.  Dilatation  of  the  stomach  has  been  observed,  owing,  as  euggeeted 
by  Bartels,  to  pressure  of  the  dislocated  kidney  upon  the  duodenum.  This 
view  has  been  supported  by  Oser,  Landau,  and  Ewald.  On  the  other  hand, 
Litten  holds  that  the  dilatation  of  the  stomach  is  the  cause  of  the  mobility 
of  the  kidney,  and  he  found  in  40  cases  of  depression  and  dilatation  of  the 
stomach  82  instances  of  dislocation  of  the  kidney  on  the  right  aide.  My 
own  experience  coincides  with  that  of  Drummond,  who  has  very  excep- 
tionally found  the  two  conditions  to  coexist.  The  association,  however, 
with  a  depressed  stomach  is  certainly  not  uncommon  in  women.  Constipa- 
tion is  not  infrequent.  Some  writers  have  described  pressure  upon  the 
gall-ducts,  with  jaundice,  but  it  is  not  very  likely  to  occur.  Fiecal  accumu- 
lation and  even  obstruction  may  be  associated  with  the  displaced  organ. 

Dietl's  Crises. — In  floating  kidney  there  are  attacks  characterized  by 
severe  abdominal  pain,  chills,  nausea,  vomiting,  fever,  and  collapse.  Scarcely 
any  mention  is  made  of  such  symptoms,  which  were  first  described  by  Dietl 
in  1864,  and  a  more  widespread  knowledge  of  their  occurrence  in  connec- 
tion with  this  condition  is  desirable.  My  attention  was  called  to  them  in 
1880  by  Palmer  Howard  in  the  case  of  a  stout  lady,  who  suffered  repeatedly 
with  the  most  severe  attacks  of  abdominal  pain  and  vomiting,  which  con- 
stantly required  morphia.  A  tumor  was  discovered  a  little  to  the  right  of 
the  navel,  and  the  diagnosis  of  probable  neoplasm  was  concurred  in  by 
Flint  (Sr.)  and  Gaillard  Thomas.  The  patient  lost  weight  rapidly,  became 
emaciated,  and  in  the  spring  of  1881  again  went  to  New  York,  where  she 
■  saw  Van  Buren,  who  diagnosed  a  floating  kidney  and  said  that  these  parox- 
ysms were  associated  with  it  in  a  gouty  person.  He  cut  off  all  stimulants, 
reassured  the  lady  that  she  had  no  cancer,  and  from  that  time  she  rapidly 
recovered,  and  the  attacks  have  been  few  and  far  between.  In  this  patient 
any  overindulgence  in  eating  or  in  drinking  is  still  liable  to  be  followed 
by  a  very  severe  attack.  These  attacks  may  also  be  mistaken  for  renal  colic, 
and  the  operation  of  nephrotomy  has  been  performed. 

In  other  instances  the  attacks  of  pain  may  he  thought  to  be  due  to  in- 
testinal disease  or  to  recurring  appendicitis.  The  cause  of  these  parox- 
ysmal attacks  is  not  quite  clear.  Dietl  thought  they  were  due  to  strangu- 
lation of  the  kidney  or  to  twists  or  kinks  in  the  renal  vessels  due  to  the 
extreme  mobility.  During  the  attacks  the  urine  is  sometimes  high-colored 
and  contains  an  excess  of  uric  acid  or  of  the  oxalates.  It  is  stated,  too, 
that  blood  or  piis  may  be  present.  The  kidney  may  be  tender,  swollen, 
and  less  freely  movable.  Cheyne  describes  intermittent  hsematuria  in  this 
condition. 

Intermittent  hydronephrosis  is  sometimes  associated  with  movable  kid- 
ney. Three  cases  are  reported  in  my  Lectures  on  Abdominal  Tumors.  In 
two  the  condition  has  been  completely  relieved  by  a  well-adapted  pad  and 
belt;  in  the  third,  attacks  recur  at  long  intervals. 

The  diagnosis  is  rarely  doubtful,  as  the  shape  of  the  organ  is  nsnally 
distinctive  and  the  mobility  marked.  Tumors  of  the  gall-bladder,  ovarian 
growths,  and  tumors  of  the  bowels  may  in  rare  instances  be  confounded 
with  it. 
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Treatment.— The  kidney  haa  been  extirpated  in  many  instances,  but 
the  operation  is  not  without  risk,  and  there  have  been  several  fatal  cases. 
Stitching  of  the  kidney — ^nephrorrhaphy— as  recommended  by  Hahn,  is  the 
most  suitable  procedure,  and  statistics  published  by  Keen  show  that  relief 
is  afforded  in  many  cases  by  the  procedure,  though  not  in  all.  Treatment 
designed  to  increase  fat-formation  often  helps  to  hold  the  kidney  in  place. 

In  many  instances  the  greatest  relief  is  experienced  from  a  bandage  and 
pad.  It  should  be  applied  in  the  morning,  with  the  patient  in  the  dorsal  or 
knee-breast  position,  and  she  should  be  taught  how  to  push  up  the  kidney. 
An  air  pad  may  be  used  if  the  organ  is  sensitive.  In  other  cases  a  broad 
bandage  well  padded  in  the  lower  abdominal  zone  pushes  up  the  intestines 
and  makes  them  act  as  a  support.  In  the  attacks  of  severe  colic  morphia 
is  required.  When  dependent,  as  seems  sometimes  the  case,  upon  an  eijcess' 
of  uric  acid  or  the  oxalates,  the  diet  must  be  carefully  regulated. 

For  an  exhaustive  consideration  of  all  aspects  of  the  subject,  see  Fischer, 
in  Nos.  1-5  of  the  Centtalblatt  f.  d.  Qrenzgebiete  der  Medicin  und  Chirur- 
gie,  1898. 

III.   CIRCULATORY    DISTURBANCES. 

Normally  the  secretion  of  urine  is  accomplished  by  the  maintenance 
of  a  certain  blood- pressure  within  the  glomeruli  and  by  the  activity  of 
the  renal  epithelium.  Bowman's  views  on  this  quet-tion  have  been  gen- 
erally accepted,  and  the  watery  elements  are  held  to  be  filtered  from  the 
glomeruli;  the  amount  depending  on  the  rapidity  and  the  pressure  of  the 
blood  current;  the  quality,  whether  normal  or  abnormal,  depending  upon 
the  condition  of  the  capillary  and  glomerular  epithelium;  while  the  greater 
portion  of  the  solid  ingredients  are  excreted  by  the  epithelium  of  the  con- 
voluted tubules.  The  integrity  of  the  epithelium  covering  the  capillary 
tufts  within  Bowman's  capsule  is  essential  to  the  production  of  a  normal 
urine.  If  under  any  circumstances  their  nutrition  fails,  as  when,  for  ex- 
ample, the  rapidity  of  the  blood  current  is  lowered,  so  that  they  are  deprived 
of  the  necessary  amount  of  oxygen,  the  material  which  filters  through  is 
no  longer  normal  (i.  e.,  water),  but  contains  serum  albumin.  Cohnheim 
has  shown  that  the  renal  epithelium  is  extremely  sensitive  to  circulatory 
changes,  and  that  compression  of  the  renal  artery  for  only  a  few  minutes 
causes  serious  disturbance. 

The  circulation  of  the  kidney  is  remarkably  influenced  by  reflex  stimuli 
coming  from  the  skin.  Exposure  to  cold  causes  heightened  blood -pressure 
within  the  kidneys  and  increased  secretion  of  nrine.  Bradford  has  shown 
that  after  excision  of  portions  of  the  kidney,  to  as  much  as  one  third  of 
the  total  weight,  there  is  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  flow  of  urine. 

GongfiBtion  of  the  Kidneys.— (l)  Artive  Congestion ;  Hyperamia. — 
Acute  congestion  of  the  kidney  is  met  with  in  the  early  stage  of  nephritis, 
whether  due  to  cold  or  to  the  action  of  poisons  and  severe  irritants.  Tur- 
pentine, cubebs,  cantharides,  and  copaiba  are  all  stated  to  cause  extreme 
hypenemia  of  the  organ.  The  most  typical  congestion  of  the  kidney  which 
we  see  post  mortem  is  that  in  the  early  stage  of  acute  Bright's  disease,  when 
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the  organ  may  be  large,  soft,  of  a  dark  color,  and  on  section  blood  drips 
Irom  it  freely. 

It  has  been  held  that  in  all  the  acute*  fevers  the  kidneys  are  congested, 
and  that  this  explained  the  scantj,  high-colored,  and  often  albuminous 
urine.  On  the  other  hand,  by  Eoy'a  oncometer,  Walter  Mendelson  has 
shown  that  the  kidney  in  acute  fever  ie  in  a  state  of  extreme  anemia,  small, 
pale,  and  bloodless;  and  that  this  aneenua,  increasing  with  the  pyrexia  and 
interfering  with  the  nutrition  of  the  glomerular  epithelium,  accounts  for 
the  scanty,  dark-colored  urine  of  fever  and  for  the  presence  of  albumin. 
In  the  prolonged  fevers,  however,  it  is  probable  that  relaxation  of  the 
arteries  again  takes  place.  Certainly  it  is  rare  to  find  post  mortem  such 
a  condition  of  the  kidney  as  is  described  by  Mendelson.  On  the  contrary, 
*the. kidney  of  fever  is  commonly  swollen,  the  blood-vessels  are  congestedj 
and  the  cortex  frequently  shows  traces  of  cloudy  swelling.  However,  the 
circulatory  disturbances  in  acute  fevers  are  probably  less  important  than 
the  irritative  effects  of  either  the  specific  agents  of  the  disease  or  the  prod- 
ucts produced  in  their  growth  or  in  the  altered  metabolism  of  the  ti^ues. 
The  urine  is  diminished  in  amount,  and  may  contain  albumin  and  tube- 
casts. 

(3)  Passive  Congestion;  Mechanical  Hyperamia. — This  is  found  in  cases 
of  chronic  disease  of  the  heart  or  lung,  with  impeded  circulation,  and  as  a 
result  of  pressure  upon  the  renal  veins  by  tumors,  the  pregnant  uterus,  or 
ascitic  fluid.  In  the  cardiac  kidney,  as  it  is  called,  the  cyanotic  induration 
associated  with  chronic  heart-disease,  the  organs  are  enlarged  and  firm, 
the  capsule  strips  off,  as  a  rule,  readily,  the  cortex  is  of  a  deep  red  color, 
and  the  pyramids  of  a  purple  red.  The  section  is  coarse-looking,  the  sub- 
stance is  very  firm,  and  resists  cutting  and  tearing.  The  interstitial  tissue 
is  increased,  and  there  is  a  small-celled  infiltration  between  the  tubules. 
Here  and  there  the  Malpighian  tufts  have  become  sclerosed.  The  blood- 
vesecls  are  usually  thickened,  and  there  may  be  more  or  less  granular,  fatty, 
or  hyaline  changes  in  the  epithelium  of  the  tubules.  The  condition  is  in- 
deed a  diifuse  nephritis.  The  urine  is  usually  reduced,  is  of  high  specific 
gravity,  and  contains  more  or  less  albumin.  Hyaline  tube-casts  and  hlood- 
eorpuBcles  are  not  uncommon.  In  uncomplicated  cases  of  the  cyanotic  in- 
duration uraemia  is  rare.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  cardiac  eases  with  ex- 
tensive arterio -sclerosis,  the  kidneys  are  more  involved  and  the  renal  ixato- 
tion  is  likely  to  be  disturbed. 


IV.   ANOMALIES  OF  THE    URINARY   SECRETION. 

1.  Anuria. 

Total  suppression  of  urine  occurs  under  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  As  an  event  in  the  intense  congestion  of  acute  nephritis.     For  a 
time  no  urine  may  be  formed;  more  often  the  amount  is  greatly  reduced. 

(2)  More  commonly  complete  anuria  is  seen  in  subjects  of  renal  stone, 
fragments  of  which  block  both  ureters.    Sir  William  Roberta  calls  the  con- 
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dition  "latent  raremia."  There  may  be  very  little  discomfort,  and  the 
symptoms  are  very  unlike  those  of  ordinary  uremia.  ConvulBionB  occurred 
in  only  5  of  41  cases  (Herter);  headache  in  only  6;  vomiting  in  only  13. 
Consciousness  ia  retained;  the  pupils  are  usually  contracted;  the  tempera- 
ture may  be  low;  there  are  twitchings  and  perhaps  occasional  vomiting. 
Of  41  cases  in  the  literature,  35  occurred  in  males.  Of  36  coses  in  w^ich 
there  was  absolute  anuria,  in  11  the  condition  lasted  more  than  four  days, 
in  18  esses  from  seven  to  fourteen  days,  and  in  7  casss  longer  than  four- 
teen days  (Herter). 

(3)  Cases  occur  occasionally  in  which  the  suppression  is  prerenal.  The 
following  are  among  the  more  important  conditions  with  which  this  form 
of  anuria  may  be  associated  (Hensley):  Fevers  and  inQammations;  acute 
poisoning  by  phosphorus,  lead,  and  turpentine;  in  the  collapse  after  severe 
injuries  or  after  operations,  or,  indeed,  after  the  passing  of  a  catheter;  in 
the  collapse  stage  of  cholera  and  yellow  fever;  and,  lastly,  there  is  an 
hysterical  anuria,  of  which  Charcot  reports  a  case  in  which,  the  Buppression 
lasted  for  eleven  days.  Bailey  reports  the  case  of  a  young  girl,  aged  eleven, 
inmate  of  an  orphan  asylum,  who  passed  no  urine  from  October  10th  to 
December  13th  (when  8  ounces  were  withdrawn),  and  again  from  this  date  to 
March  1st!    The  question  of  hysterical  deception  was  considered  in  the  case. 

A  patient  may  live  for  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks  with  complete  sup- 
pression. In  Polk's  case,  in  which  the  only  kidney  was  removed,  the  pa- 
tient lived  eleven  days.  It  is  reroarkafele  that  in  many  instances  there  are 
no  toxic  features.  Adams  reports  a  case  of  recovery  after  nineteen  days  of 
suppression. 

In  the  obstructive  cases  surgical  interference  should  be  resorted  to. 
In  the  non-obstructive  cases,  particularly  when  due  to  extreme  congestion 
of  the  kidney,  cupping  over  the  loins,  hot  applications,  free  purging,  and 
sweating  with  pilocarpine  and  hot  air  are  indicated.  When  the  secretion  is 
once  started  diuretin  often  acts  well.  Large  hot  irrigations,  with  normal 
salt  solution,  with  Kemp's  double-current  rectal  tubes,  should  be  tried,  as 
they  are  stated  to  stimulate  the  activity  of  the  kidneys  in  a  remarkable  way. 

2.   HSKATDBIA. 

The  following  division  may  be  made  of  the  causes  of  hsmaturia: 
(1)  General  Diseases. — The  malignant  forms  of  the  acute  specific  fevers. 
Occasionally  in  leukemia  hematuria  occurs. 

(3)  Renal  Cavses. — Acute  congestion  and  inflammation,  as  in  Brighfs 
disease,  or  the  effect  of  toxic  agents,  such  as  turpentine,  carbolic  acid,  and 
cantharides.  When  the  carbolic  spray  was  in  use  many  surgeons  suffered 
from  hiematuria  in  consequence  of  this  poison.  Benal  infarction,  as  in 
ulcerative  endocarditis.  Kew  growths,  in  which  the  bleeding  is  usually 
profuse.  In  tuberculosis  at  the  onset,  when  the  papilla  are  involved,  there 
may  be  bleeding.  Stone  in  the  kidney  is  a  frequent  cause.  Parasites:  The 
Filaria  sanguinis  hominis  and  the  Biihania  cause  a  form  of  hematuria  met 
with  in  the  tropics.  The  echinococcus  is  rarely  associated  with  hemor- 
rhage.    It  is  sometimes  met  with  in  floating  kidney. 
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(3)  Affections  of  the  Urinary  Passages. — Stone  in  the  ureter,  tumor  or 
ulceration  of  the  bladder,  the  presence  of  a  calculus,  psrasites,  and,  very 
rarely,  ruptured  veine  in  the  bladder.  Bleeding  from  the  urethra  occa- 
sioually  occurs  in  gonorrhoea  and  as  a  result  of  the  lodgment  of  a  calculus. 
Hteinaturia  may  be  an  early  symptom  in  enlarged  prostate, 

(4)  Traumatism. — Injuries  may  produce  bleeding  from  any  part  of  the 
urinary  passagea.  By  a  fall  or  blow  on  the  back  the  kidney  may  be  rup- 
tured, and  this  may  be  followed  by  very  free  bleeding;  less  commonly  the 
blood  comes  from  injury  of  the  bladder  or  of  the  prostate.  Blood  from  the 
urethra  is  frequently  due  to  injury  by  the  passage  of  a  catheter,  or  some- 
times to  falls.    Transient  hematuria  follows  all  operations  on  the  kidney. 

And,  lastly,  there  is  a  very  interesting  group,  carefully  studied  of  late 
years,  particularly  by  Elemperer  and  M.  L.  Harris,  in  which  no  known 
lesions  have  been  found.  It  is  probably  in  this  group  of  cases  that  Gull's 
"renal  epistaxis "occurs.  Harris  has  recently  collected  18  of  these  cases 
from  the  literature.  The  first-named  author  thinks  it  is  a  form  of  angio- 
neurotic hiematuria.  An  interesting  point  is  that  in  the  18  cases  collected 
by  Harris  nephrotomy  was  done;  of  these,  9  caaes  were  completely  re- 
lieved. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  malarial  hiematuria  which  prevails  in  certain 
districts  and  has  already  been  considered  in  the  section  on  paludism. 

The  diagnosis  of  hiematuria  is  usually  easy.  The  color  of  the  urine 
varies  from  a  light  smoky  to  a  bright  red,  or  it  may  have  a  dark  porter 
color.  Examined  with  the  microscope,  the  blood-corpuscles  are  readily 
recognized,  either  plainly  visible  and  retaining  their  color,  in  which  case 
they  are  usually  crenated,  or  simply  as  shadows.  In  ammoniacal  urine 
or  urines  of  low  specific  gravity  the  hiemoglobin  is  rapidly  dissolved  from 
the  corpuscles,  but  in  normal  urine  they  remain  for  many  hours  unchanged. 

For  other  testa  the  student  is  referred  to  the  works  on  Clinical  Di(^- 
nosis,  by  Simon  and  by  von  Jaksch. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  blood  coming  from  the  bladder 
and  from  the  kidneys,  though  this  is  not  always  easy.  From  the  bladder 
the  blood  may  be  found  only  with  the  last  portions  of  urine,  or  only  at  the 
termination  of  micturition.  In  hiemorrhage  from  the  kidneys  the  blood 
and  urine  are  intimately  mixed.  Clots  are  more  commonly  found  in  the 
blood  from  the  kidneys,  and  may  form  moulds  of  the  pelvis  or  of  the  ureter. 
When  the  seat  of  the  bleeding  is  in  the  bladder,  on  washing  out  this  organ, 
the  water  is  more  or  less  blood-tinged;  but  if  the  source  of  the  bleeding  is 
higher,  the  water  comes  away  clear.  In  many  instances  it  is  difficult  to 
settle  the  question  by  the  examination  of  the  urine  alone,  and  the  symp- 
toms and  the  physical  signs  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  Cystoscopic 
examination  of  the  bladder,  paying  especial  attention  to  the  urine  flowing 
from  each  ureteral  orifice,  and  catheterization  of  the  ureters  are  aids  in 
the  diagnosis  of  doubtful  cases. 

3.  H.1BMOOLOBINUHIA. 

This  condition  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  Mood-pigment  in 
the  urine.    The  blood-cells  are  either  absent  or  in  insignificant  numbers. 
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The  coloring  matter  ia  not  hnmatin,  ae  indicated  by  the  old  name,  htBma- 
tiituria,  nor  in  reality  always  hemoglobin,  but  it  is  most  frequently  methse- 
moglobin.  The  urine  has  a  red  or  brownish-red,  sometimes  quite  black 
color,  and  usually  deposits  a  very  heavy  brownish  sediment.  When  the 
hffimoglobin  occuis  only  in  small  quantities,  it  may  give  a  lake  or  smoky 
color  to  the  urine.  Microscopical  examination  shows  the  presence  of  granu- 
lar pigment,  sometimes  fragments  of  blood-disks,  epithelium,  and  very  often 
darkly  pigmented  urates.  The  urine  is  also  albuminous.  The  number  of 
red  blood -corpuscles  bears  no  proportion  whatever  to  the  intensity  of  the 
color  of  the  urine.  Examined  spectroseopically,  there  are  either  the  two 
absorption  bands  of  oxyhsemoglobin,  which  is  rare,  or,  more  commonly, 
there  are  the  three  absorption  bands  of  methiemoglobin,  of  which  the  one 
in  the  red  near  C  ie  characteristic.  Two  clinical  groups  may  be  distin- 
guished. 

(I)  Toxlo  Hffimog'loblunria. — Thia  is  caused  by  poisons  which  produce 
rapid  disBolution  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  such  as  potassium  chlorate  in  lorg^ 
doses,  pyrogallie  acid,  carbolic  acid,  arseniuretjed  hydrogen,  carbon  mon- 
oxide, naphthol,  and  muscarine;  also  the  poisons  of  scarlet  fever,  yellow 
fever,  typhoid  fever,  malaria,  and  syphilis.  According  to  Bastianelli,  htemo- 
globinuria  due  to  the  administration  of  quinine  never  occurs  excepting  in 
patients  who  are  suffering  or  who  have  recently  suffered  from  malarial 
fever.  It  has  also  followed  severe  bums.  Exposure  to  excessive  cold  and 
violent  muscular  exertion  are  stated  to  produce  htemoglobinuria.  A  most 
remarkable  toxic  form  occurs  in  horses,  coming  on  with  great  suddenness 
and  associated  with  paresis  of  the  hind  legs.  Death  may  occur  in  a  few 
hours  or  a  few  days.  The  animals  are  attacked  only  after  being  stalled 
for  some  days  and  then  taken  out  and  driven,  particularly  in  cold  weather. 
The  form  of  hemoglobinuria  from  cold  and  exertion  is  extremely  rare.  Xo 
instance  of  it,  even  in  association  with  frost-bites,  came  under  my  observa- 
tion in  Canada.  Blood  transfused  from  one  mammal  into  another  causes 
dissolution  of  the  corpuscles  with  the  production  of  heemoglobinuria;  and, 
lastly,  there  is  the  epidemic  hamoglobinuria  of  the  new-bom,  associated  with 
jaundice,  cyanosis,  and  nervous  symptoms. 

(8)  Paroiysmal  HsBmogloblimrla. — This  rare  disease  is  characterized 
by  the  occasional  passage  of  bloody  urine,  in  which  the  coloring  matter 
only  is  present.  It  is  more  frequent  in  males  than  in  females,  and  occurs 
chiefly  in  adults.  It  seems  specially  associated  with  cold  and  exertion,  and 
has  often  been  brought  on,  in  a  susceptible  person,  by  the  use  of  a  cold 
foot-bath.  Paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria  has  been  found,  too,  in  persona 
subject  to  the  various  forms  of  Raynaud's  disease.  Many  regard  the  rela- 
tion between  these  two  affections  as  extremely  close;  some  hold  that  they 
are  manifestations  of  one  and  the  same  disorder.  Druitt,  the  author  of  the 
well-known  Surgical  Vade-mecum,  has  given  a  graphic  description  of  his 
sufferings,  which  lasted  for  many  years,  and  were  accompanied  with  local 
asphyxia  and  local  syncope.  The  connection,  however,  is  not  very  common. 
In  only  one  of  the  cases  of  Raynaud's  disease  which  I  have  seen  was  parox- 
ysmal hffiraoglobinuria  present,  and  in  it  epileptic  attacks  occurred  at  the 
same  time.    The  relation  of  the  disease  to  malaria  is  not  so  close  ae  has  been 
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thought  by  macj  writers.  Bastianelli  asserts  that  it  is  practically  proved 
that  malarial  htemoglobiiiuria  occurs  only  in  infections  with  the  sestivo- 
autumnal  parasite.  It  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs  in  the  first  attack,  usually 
appearing  with  the  first  relapse  oi  after  repeated  relapses.  No  doubt  it  has 
been  frequently  confounded  with  a  malarial  hematuria. 

The  attacks  may  come  on  suddenly  after  exposure  to  cold  or  as  a  result 
of  mental  or  bodily  exhaustion.  They  may  be  preceded  by  chills  and 
pyrexia.  In  other  instances  the  temperature  is  subnormal.  There  may  be 
vomiting  and  diarrhcea.  Pain  in  the  lumbar  region  is  not  uncommon.  The 
hemoglobinuria  rarely  persists  for  more  than  a  day  or  two — sometimes, 
indeed,  not  for  a  day.  There  are  instances  in  which,  even  in  the  course  of 
a  single  day,  there  have  been  two  or  three  paroxysms,  and  in  the  intervals 
clear  urine  has  been  passed.  Jaundice  has  been  present  in  a  number  of 
cases.  According  to  Halfe,  paroxysmal  hiemoglobinuria  may  alternate  with 
general  symptoms  of  the  same  character,  but  associated  only  with  the  pas- 
sage of  albumin  and  an  increased  quantity  of  urea  in  the  urine.  In  such 
cases  he  supposes  that  the  toxic  agent,  whatever  its  nature,  has  destroyed 
only  a  limited  number  of  the  corpuscles,  the  coloring  matter  of  which  is 
readily  dealt  with  by  the  spleen  and  liver,  while  the  globulin  is  excreted 
in  the  urine.    The  cases  are  rarely  if  ever  fatal. 

The  essential  pathology  of  the  disease  is  unknown,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  form  a  theory  which  will  meet  all  the  facts — particularly  the  relation 
with  Raynaud's  disease,  which  is  rightly  regarded  as  a  vaso-motor  disorder. 
Increased  hiemolysia  and  solution  of  the  hemoglobin  in  the  blood-serum 
(hEemoglohiniemia)  precedes,  in  each  instance,  the  appearance  of  the  color- 
ing matter  in  the  urine.  A  full  discussion  of  the  subject  is  to  be  found 
in  P.  Chvostek's  monograph.  Blanc  regards  it  as  distinctly  nervous  in 
origin. 

Treatmmt. — In  all  forms  of  htematuria  rest  is  essential.  In  that 
produced  by  renal  calculi  the  recumbent  posture  may  suffice  to  check  the 
bleeding.  Full  doses  of  acetate  of  lead  and  opium  should  be  tried,  then 
ergot,  gallic  and  tannic  acid,  and  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  oil  of 
turpentine,  which  is  sometimes  recommended,  is  a  risky  remedy  in  hema- 
turia. Extr.  hamamclis  virgin,  and  extr.  hydrastis  canad.  are  also  recom- 
mended. Cold  may  be  applied  to  the  loins  or  dry  cups  in  the  lumbar  re- 
gion.   Incision  of  the  kidney  has  cured  the  so-called  renal  epistaxis. 

The  treatment  of  htemoglobinuria  is  unsatisfactory.  Amy!  nitrite  will 
sometimes  cut  short  or  prevent  an  attack  (Chvostek).  During  the  parox- 
ysm the  patient  should  be  kept  warm  and  given  hot  drinks.  Quinine  is 
recommended  in  large  doses,  on  the  supposition — as  yet  unwarranted — 
that  the  disease  is  specially  connected  with  malaria.  If  there  is  a  syphi- 
litic history,  iodide  of  potassium  in  full  doses  may  be  tried.  In  a  warm 
climate  the  attacks  are  much  less  frequent. 

4.  Albuminuria. 

The  presence  of  albumin  in  the  urine,  formerly  regarded  as  indicative 
of  Bright's  disease,  is  now  recognized  as  occurring  under  many  circum- 
stances without  the  existence  of  serious  organic  change  in  the  kidney.    Two 
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groups  of  cases  may  be  recognized — those  in  which  the  kidneys  show  no 
coarse  lesions,  and  thoBe  in  which  there  are  evident  anatomical  changes. 

Albuulnnrla  without  Ooarsfl  Benal  Lealoiis. — (a)  Functional,  so-called 
Physiological  ASniminuria. — In  a  normal  condition  of  the  kidney  only  the 
vater  and  the  salts  are  allowed  to  pass  from  the  blood.  When  ^buminous 
substances  transude  there  is  probably  disturbance  in  the  nutrition  of  the 
epithelium  of  the  capillaries  of  the  tuft,  or  of  the  cells  surrounding  the 
glomerulus.  This  statement  is  still,  however,  in  dispute,  and  Senator, 
Grainger  Stewart,  and  others  hold  that  there  is  a  physiological  albuminuria 
which  may  follow  muscular  work,  the  ingestion  of  food  rich  in  albumin, 
violent  emotions,  cold  bathing,  and  dyspepsia.  The  differences  of  opinion 
on  this  point  are  striking,  and  observers  of  equal  thoroughness  and  relia- 
bility have  arrived  at  directly  opposite  conclusions.  The  presence  of  albu- 
min in  the  urine,  in  any  form  and  under  any  circumstance,  may  be  regarded 
as  indicative  of  change  in  the  renal  or  glomerular  epithelium,  a  change, 
however,  which  may  be  transient,  slight,  and  unimportant,  depending  upon 
variations  in  the  circulation  or  upon  the  irritating  effects  of  substances 
taken  with  the  food  or  temporarily  present,  as  in  febrile  states. 

Albuminuria  of  adolescence  and  cyclic  albuminuria,  in  which  the  albn- 
min  is  present  only  at  certain  times  during  the  day,  are  interesting  forms. 
A  majority  of  the  cases  occur  in  young  persons — boys  more  commonly  than 
girls — and  the  condition  is  often  discovered  accidentally.  The  urine,  as  a 
rule,  contains  only  a  very  small  amount  of  albumin,  but  in  some  instances 
large  quantities  are  present.  The  most  striking  feature  is  the  variability. 
It  may  be  absent  in  the  morning  and  only  present  after  exertion,  or  it  may 
be  greatly  increased  after  taking  food,  particularly  proteids.  The  quan- 
tity of  urine  may  be  but  little,  if  at  all,  increased,  the  specific  gravity  is 
usually  normal,  and  the  color  may  be  high.  Occasionally  hyaline  casts 
may  be  found,  and  in  some  instances  there  has  been  transient  glycosuria. 
As  a  rule,  the  pulse  is  not  of  high  tension  and  the  second  aortic  sound  is 
not  accentuated. 

Various  forms  of  this  affection  have  been  recognized  by  writers,  such 
as  neurotic,  dietetic,  cyclic,  intermittent,  and  paroxysmal — names  which 
indicate  the  characters  of  the  different  varieties.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  cases  get  vrell  after  the  condition  has  persisted  for  a  variable  period. 
This  in  itself  is  an  evidence  that  the  changes,  whatever  their  nature,  are 
transient  and  slight.  In  these  instances  the  albumin  exists  in  small  quan- 
tity, tube-casts  are  rarely  present,  and  the  arterial  tension  is  not  increased. 
In  a  second  group  the  albumin  is  more  persistent,  the  amount  is  larger, 
though  it  may  vary  from  day  to  day,  and  the  pulse  tension  is  increaped. 
In  such  instances  the  persistent  albuminuria  probably  indicates  actual 
organic  change  in  the  kidney. 

(B)  Febrih  AUmminuria. — ^Pyrexia,  by  whatever  cause  produced,  may 
cause  slight  albuminuria.  The  presence  of  the  albumin  is  due  to  slight 
changes  in  the  glomeruli  induced  by  the  fever,  such  as  cloudy  swelling, 
which  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  organic  lesion.  It  is  extremely  common, 
occurring  in  pneumonia,  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  malaria,  and  even  in 
the  fever  of  acute  tonsillitis.    The  amount  of  albumin  is  slight,  and  it 
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neiially  disappears  from  the  urine  with  the  cessation  of  the  fever.    Hyaline 
BDd  even  epithelial  casts  accompany  the  condition. 

(c)  Hwmic  Changts.- — Purpura,  scurvy,  chronic  poisoning  by  lead  or 
mercury,  syphihs,  leukemia,  and  profound  ausemia  may  be  associated 
with  slight  albuminuria.  Abnormal  ingredients  in  the  blood,  such  as 
bile-pigment  and  sugar,  may  cause  the  passage  of  small  amounts  of  al- 
bumin. 

The  transient  albuminuria  of  pregnancy  may  belong  to  this  hsmic 
group,  although  in  a  majority  of  such  cases  there  are  changes  in  the  renal 
tissue.  Albumin  may  be  found  sometimes  after  the  inhalation  of  ether  or 
chloroform. 

(d)  Albuminuria  occurs  in  certain  affections  of  the  nervous  system.  This 
so-called  neurotic  albuminuria  is  seen  after  an  epileptic  seizure  and  in  apo- 
plexy, tetanus,  exophthalmic  goitre,  and  injuries  of  the  head, 

Albnminnria  vlth  Definite  Leaioiis  of  the  nrinary  Organs. — (a)  Con- 
gestion of  the  kidney,  either  active,  such  as  followB  exposure  to  cold  and 
is  associated  with  the  early  stages  of  nephritis,  or  passive,  due  to  obstructed 
outflow  in  disease  of  the  heart  or  lungs,  or  to  pressure  on  the  renal  veina 
by  the  pregnant  uterus  or  tumors. 

(6)  Organic  disease  of  the  kidneys — acute  and  chronic  Bright's  disease, 
amyloid  and  fatty  degeneration,  suppurative  nephritis,  and  tumors. 

(c)  Affections  of  the  pelvis,  ureters,  and  bladder,  when  associated  with 
the  formation  of  pus. 

Teats  fbr  Altnunin. — Both  morning  and  evening  urine  should  be 
examined,  and  in  doubtful  cases  at  least  three  specimens.  If  turbid,  the 
urine  should  be  filtered,  though  turbidity  from  the  urates  is  of  no  moment, 
since  it  disappears  at  once  on  the  appHcation  of  heat. 

Seat  and  Nitric-acid  Test. — The  urine  is  boiled  in  a  test-tube  over  a 
spirit-lamp,  and  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  is  then  added.  If  a  cloudiness  occurs 
on  boiling,  it  may  be  due  to  phosphates,  which  are  dissolved  on  the  addition 
of  an  acid.    Persistence  of  the  cloudiness  indicates  albumin. 

Heller's  Test. — A  small  quantity  of  fuming  nitric  acid  is  poured  into 
the  test-tube,  and  with  a  pipette  the  urine  is  allowed  to  flow  gently  down 
the  side  upon  the  acid.  At  the  line  of  junction  of  the  two  fluids,  if  albumin 
is  present,  a  white  ring  is  formed.  This  contact  method  is  trustworthy, 
and,  for  the  routine  clinical  work,  is  probably  the  most  satisfactory.  A 
diffused  haze,  due  to  mucin  (nucleo-albumin),  is  sometimes  seen  just  above 
the  white  ring  of  albumin;  and  in  very  concentrated  urines,  or  after  the 
taking  of  balsamic  remedies,  a  slight  cloudiness  may  be  due  to  urates  or 
uric  acid,  which  clears  on  heating  or  warming.  A  colored  ring  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  acid  and  the  urine  is  due  to  the  oxidation  of  the  coloring  matters 
in  the  urine. 

Ferrocyanide-of-potassium  and  Acetic-acid  Test. — Fill  an  ordinary  test- 
tube  half  full  of  urine,  and  add  5  or  6  ce.  of  potassium-ferrocyanide  solu- 
tion (1  in  20).  Thoroughly  mix  the  urine  and  reagent  and  add  10  to  15 
drops  of  acetic  acid.  If  albumin  he  present,  a  cloudiness  varying  in  de- 
gree according  to  the  amount  of  albumin  will  be  produced.  This  is  a  very 
reliable  test,  as  it  precipitates  all  forms  of  albumin,  acid  and  alkaline,  but 
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does  not  precipitate  mucin,  peptones,  phosphates,  urates,  vegetable  alkaloids, 
or  the  pine  acids. 

Sir  William  Hoberts  strongly  tecomtnends  the  inagnesium-nitric  test 
One  volume  of  strong  nitric  acid  is  mixed  with  five  volumes  of  the  satu- 
rated solution  of  sulphate  at  magnesium.  This  is  used  in  the  same  way  as 
the  nitric  acid  in  Heller's  test. 

Picric  acid,  introduced  by  George  Johnson,  is  a  delicate  and  useful 
test  for  albumin.  A  saturated  solution  is  used  and  employed  as  in  the 
contact  method.  It  has  been  urged  against  this  test  that  it  throws  down 
the  mucin,  peptones,  and  certain  vegetable  alkaloids,  but  these  are  dis- 
solved by  heat. 

For  minute  traces  of  albumin  the  trichloracetic  acid  may  be  used,  or 
Millard's  fluid,  which  is  extremely  delicate  and  consists  of  glacial  carbolic 
acid  (95  per  cent),  2  drachms;  pure  acetic  acid,  7  drachms;  liquor  potassee, 
2  ounces  6  drachms. 

A  quantitative  estimate  of  the  albumin  can  be  made  by  means  of  Es- 
bach's  tube,  but  the  rough  method  of  heating  and  boiling  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  acidulated  urine  in  a  test-tube  and  allowing  it  to  stand,  is  often 
employed.  The  depth  of  deposit  can  then  be  compared  with  the  whole 
amount  of  nrine,  and  the  proportion  is  expressed  as  a  mere  trace,  almost 
solid — one  fourth,  one  half,  and  so  on.  This,  of  course,  does  not  give  an 
accurate  indication  of  the  proportion  of  albumin  in  the  total  quantity  of 
urine.  For  the  more  elaborate  methods  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  works 
on  urinalysis. 

The  above  tests  refer  entirely  to  serum  atburain.  Other  albuminous 
substances  occur,  such  as  albumose,  serum  globulin,  peptones,  and  hemi- 
albumose  or  propepton.    They  are  not  of  much  clinical  importance. 

ABumoBuria.—TiAceB  of  albumoees  are  found  in  the  urine  in  many 
febrile  diseases  and  in  chronic  suppuration,  and  have  little  clinical  signifi- 
cance. Marked  and  persistent  albumosuria  is  associated  with  multiple 
myelomata.  The  first  observation  in  this  class  was  recorded  by  Bence 
Jones  in  1848,  as  a  case  of  moUities  ossium,  with  a  modified  form  of  albu- 
min in  the  urine.  As  Kahler  subsequently  recoguiied  the  condition  in  a 
similar  case  as  one  of  multiple  myeloma,  the  Italians  have  given  the  disease 
his  name.  In  this  country  Fitz  referred  briefiy  to  an  instance  at  a  recent 
meeting  (1898)  of  the  Association  of  American  Physicians,  and  lately 
Hamburger  (Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Bulletin,  February,  1901)  has  pub-' 
lished  from  my  clinic  the  details  of  two  cases,  with  a  review  of  the  subject. 
In  Bradshaw's  case  the  patient  passed  at  intervals  for  a  year  a  turbid,  milky 
urine,  which  deposited  a  copious  white  sediment.  On  adding  nitric  acid  to  a 
nrine  containing  albumose  a  white  precipitate  is  formed,  which  ia  dissolved 
when  the  specimen  is  boiled,  but  reappears  on  cooling. 

Ohbulin  rarely  occurs  in  the  uriue  alone,  but  generally  in  association 
with  serum-albumin.  The  latter  is  usually  present  in  greater  quantity,  but 
in  severe  organic  renal  disease  and  iu  diabetes  Maguirc  has  found  that  the 
proportion  of  globulin  to  albumin  is  often  2.!>  to  1.  Senator  states  that 
more  globulin  is  present  with  the  lardaceous  kidney  than  in  other  forms  of 
nephritis.  The  clinical  significance  of  globulin  is  the  same  oe  that  of 
serum-al  bumin. 
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Pr<^|tLOSlB. — This  depends,  of  course,  entirely  upon  the  caiiBe.  Fe- 
brile albuminuria  is  transient,  and  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  depending 
upon  hsmic  causes  the  condition  difiappears  and  leaves  the  kidneys  intact. 
An  occasional  trace  of  albumin  in  a  man  over  forty,  with  or  without  a  few 
hyaline  casts,  and  with  increased  tension  and  thick  vessel  walls,  usually 
indicates  changes  in  the  kidneys.  The  persistence  of  a  slight  amount  of 
albumin  in  young  men  without  increased  arterial  tension  is  leas  serious, 
as  even  after  continuing  for  years  it  may  disappear.  I  have  already  spoken 
of  the  outlook  in  the  so-called  cyclic  albuminuria. 

Practically  in  all  cases  the  presence  of  albumin  indicates  a  change  of 
some  sort  in  the  glomeruli,  the  nature,  extent,  and  gravity  of  which  it  la 
difficult  to  estimate;  so  that  other  considerations,  such  as  the  presence  of 
tube-casts,  the  existence  of  increased  tension,  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient,  and  the  influence  of  digestion  upon  the  albumin,  must  be  carefully 
considered. 

The  physician  Is  daily  consulted  as  to  the  relation  of  albuminuria  and 
life  assurance.  As  his  function  is  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  company, 
he  should  reject  all  cases  in  which  albumin  occurs  in  the  urine.  It  is  even 
doubtful  if  an  exception  should  be  made  in  young  persons  with  transient 
albuminuria.  Natiiralty,  companies  lay  great  stress  upon  the  presence  or 
absence  of  albumin,  but  in  the  moat  serious  and  fatal  malady  with  which 
they  have  to  deal — chronic  interstitial  nephritis — the  albumin  is  often  ab- 
sent or  transient,  even  when  the  disease  is  well  developed.  After  the  forti- 
eth year,  from  a  standpoint  of  life  insurance,  the  state  of  the  arteries  is  far 
more  important  than  the  condition  of  the  urine. 

With  reference  to  the  significance  of  albuminuria  in  adults,  I  quite 
agree  with  the  following  conclusions  of  F.  C.  Shattuck: 

(1)  Kenal  albuminuria,  as  proved  by  the  presence  of  both  albumin  and 
oasts,  is  much  more  common  in  adults,  quite  apart  from  Bright's  disease 
or  any  obvious  source  of  renal  irritation,  than  is  generally  supposed. 

(3)  The  frequency  increases  steadily  and  progressively  with  advancing 
age. 

(3)  This  increase  with  age  suggests  the  explanation  that  the  albumi- 
nuria is  often  an  indication  of  senile  degeneration. 

(4)  Though  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  yet  as  absolutely  proved,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  faint  traces  of  albumin  and  hyaline  and  finely  granu- 
lar casts  of  small  diameter  are  often,  especially  in  those  past  fifty  years  of 
age,  of  little  or  no  practical  importance. 

5.  Ptdria  {Pus  in  the  Urine). 

Causes. — (l)  Pyelitis  and  Pyelonephritis. — In  large  abscesses  of  the  kid- 
noy,  pyonephrosis,  the  pus  may  be  intermittent,  while  in  calculous  and 
tuberculous  pyelitis  the  pyuria  is  usually  continuous,  though  varying  in 
intensity.  In  cases  due  to  the  colon  or  tubercle  bacillus  the  urine  is  acid, 
in  those  due  to  the  proteus  bacillus  alkaline,  while  in  the  staphylococcus 
cases  the  nrine  is  either  less  acid  than  normal,  or  alkaline.  In  the  pyelitis 
and  pyelonephritis  following  cystitis  the  urine  is  alkaline  or  acid,  depend- 
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ing  upon  the  infecting  micro-organism;  more  mucus,  freqnent  micturi- 
tion, and  a  previous  bladder  history  are  aide  in  diagnosis. 

(2)  Cystitis. — The  urine  is  usually  acid,  especially  in  women,  since 
the  colon  bacillus  is  a  very  common  cause  of  these  infections.  The  puB 
and  mucus  are  more  ropy,  and  triple  phosphate  crystals  are  found  in  the 
freshly  passed  nrine  in  the  alkaline  infections. 

(3)  Urethritis,  particularly  gouorrhcea.  The  pue  appears  first,  is  in 
small  quantities,  and  there  are  signs  of  local  inflammation. 

(4)  In  kiKorrhaa  the  quantity  of  pue  is  usually  small,  and  large  flakes 
of  raginal  epithelium  arc  numerous.  In  doubtful  cases,  when  leucorrhiea 
is  present,  the  urine  should  be  withdrawn  through  a  catheter. 

(5)  Rupture  of  Abacesaes  into  the  Urinary  Passages. — In  such  eases  as 
pelvic  or  perityphlitjc  absceee  there  have  been  previous  symptoms  of  pus 
formation.  A  large  amount  is  passed  within  a  short  time,  then  the  dis- 
charge stops  abruptly  or  rapidly  diminishes  within  a  few  days. 

Pus  gives  to  the  urine  a  white  or  yellowish-white  appearance.  On  set- 
tling, the  sediment  is  sometimes  ropy,  the  supernatant  fluid  usually  turbid. 
In  cases  due  to  urea-decomposing  microbes  (proteus  bacillus,  various 
staphylococci)  the  odor  may  be  ammoniacal  even  in  fresh  urine.  Examina- 
tion with  the  microscope  reveals  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  pus- 
corpuscles,  which  are  usually,  when  the  pus  comes  from  the  bladder,  well 
formed;  the  protoplasm  is  granular,  and  often  shows  many  translucent 
processes. 

The  only  sediment  likely  to  be  confonnded  with  pus  is  that  of  the 
phosphates;  but  it  is  whiter  and  less  dense,  and  is  distinguished  immedi- 
ately by  microscopical  examination  or  by  the  addition  of  acid. 

With  the  pus  there  is  always  more  or  less  epithelinm  from  the  bladder 
and  pelves  of  the  kidneys,  but  since  in  these  situations  the  forms  of  cells 
are  practically  identical,  they  afford  no  information  as  to  the  locahty  from 
which  the  pus  has  come. 

The  treatment  of  pus  in  the  urine  is  considered  under  the  conditions 
in  which  it  occuib. 

6.  Chticria — ^NON-PABASmO. 

This  is  a  rare  affection,  occurring  in  temperate  regions  and  unassoci- 
ated  with  the  Filaria  bancrofti.  The  urine  ia  of  an  opaque  white  color; 
it  resembles  milk  closely,  is  occasionally  mixed  with  blood  (hsematochy- 
luria),  and  sometimes  coagulates  into  a  Arm,  jelly-like  mass.  In  other 
instances  there  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  a  loose  clot  which  may  be 
distinctly  blood-tinged.  Under  the  microscope  the  turbidity  seems  to  be 
caused  by  numerous  minute  granules — more  rarely  oil  droplets  similar  to 
those  of  milk.  In  Montreal  I  made  the  dissection  of  a  case  of  thirteen  years' 
duration  and  could  find  no  trace  of  parasites. 

7.  LiTHUBiA  (Litheemia;  LitMc-acid  Diathesis). 

The  general  relations  of  uric  acid  have  already  been  considered  in  speak- 
ing of  gout. 
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Oeeurrence  in  the  Urine. — The  uric  acid  occura  in  combination  chiefly 
with  ammonium  and  Bodium,  forming  the  acid  urates.  In  smaller  quan- 
tities are  the  potaEeium,  calcium,  and  lithium  ealtE.  The  uric  acid  may 
be  separated  from  its  baeee  and  cryetallizea  in  rhombs  or  prisms,  which 
are  UBually  of  a  deep  red  color,  owing  to  the  staining  of  the  urinary  pig- 
ments. The  sediment  formed  is  granular  and  the  groups  of  crystak  look 
like  grains  of  Cayenne  pepper.  It  is  very  important  not  to  mistake  a  de- 
posit of  uric  acid  for  an  ezcefis.  The  deposition  of  numerous  grains  in  the 
urine  within  a  few  hours  after  passing  is  more  likely  to  be  due  to  condi- 
tions which  diminish  the  solvent  power  than  to  increase  in  the  quantity. 
Of  the  conditions  which  cause  precipitation  of  the  uric  acid  RobertB  gives 
the  following:  "  (1)  High  acidity;  (2)  poverty  in  mineral  salts;  (3)  low 
pigmentation;  and  (4)  high  percentage  of  uric  acid."  The  grade  of  acid- 
ity is  probably  the  most  important  element. 

In  health  the  weight  of  uric  acid  excreted  bears  a  fairly  constant  ratio 
to  the  weight  of  urea  ehminated.  According  to  von  Noorden,  the  average 
ratio  is  1  to  50,  while  the  average  ratio  of  the  nitrogen  of  uric  acid  to  the 
total  nitrogen  eliminated  in  the  urine  is  1  to  TO.  In  several  of  the  cases 
of  gout  in  my  wards  Futcher  found  that  in  the  intervals  between  the  acute 
arthritic  attacks  the  uric  acid  was  reduced  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
the  urea,  so  that  the  ratio  of  the  former  to  the  latter  often  varied  between 
1  to  300  up  to  (in  one  case)  1  to  1,500,  a  return  to  about  the  normal  propor- 
tions occurring  during  the  acute  attacks. 

More  common  is  the  precipitation  of  amorphous  urates,  forming  the 
so-called  brick-diist  or  lateritioua  deposit,  which  has  a  pinkish  color,  due 
to  the  presence  of  urinary  pigment.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  the  acid 
sodium  urates.  It  occurs  particularly  in  very  acid  urine  of  a  high  specific 
gravity.  As  the  urates  are  more  soluble  in  warm  solutions,  they  frequently 
deposit  as  the  urine  cools.  Here,  too,  the  deposition  does  not  necessarily, 
indeed  usually  does  not,  mean  an  excessive  excretion,  hut  the  existence  of 
conditions  favoring  the  deposit. 

Litkamia. — In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said  under  govt,  we 
may  consider  here  the  hypothetical  condition  known  as  lithtemia,  or  the 
uric-acid  diathesis.  Murchieon  introduced  the  term  to  designate  certain 
symptoms  due,  as  he  supposed,  to  functional  disturbance  of  the  liver.  Not 
only  have  his  views  been  widely  adopted,  but,  as  is  so  often  the  case  when 
we  give  the  rein  to  theoretical  conceptions  of  disease,  the  so-called  mani- 
festations of  this  state  have  so  multiplied  that  some  authors  attribute  to 
this  cause  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  ailments  affecting  the  various 
Bystenis  of  the  body.  Thus  one  writer  enumerates  not  fewer  than  thirty- 
nine  separate  morbid  conditions  associated  with  lithwmia!  From  our  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  formation  and  elimination  of  uric  acid  it  is 
very  evident  that  the  physiology  of  the  subject  must  be  widely  extended 
before  we  are  in  a  position  to  draw  safe  conclusions.  Thus  it  is  by  no 
menrs  sure  that,  as  Murchison  supposed,  the  essential  defect  is  in  a  func- 
tional disorder  of  the  liver,  disturbing  the  metaboliem  of  the  albuminous 
ingredients,  nor  is  it  at  all  certain  that  the  only  offending  substance  is  uric 
acid.    In  the  present  imperfect  state  of  knowledge  it  is  imposnble  with 
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any  cleameBs  to  define  the  pathology  of  the  so-called  uric-acid  diathesis. 
We  may  say  that  certain  symptoma  arise  in  connection  with  deiective  food 
or  tissue  metabolism,  more  particularly  of  the  nitrogenous  elements.  De- 
ficient oxidation  is  probably  the  most  essential  factor  in  the  process,  with 
the  result  of  the  formation  of  less  readily  soluble  and  less  readily  eliminated 
products  of  retrograde  metamorphosis.  This  faulty  metabolism  if  long 
continued  may  lead  to  gout,  with  uratic  deposits  in  the  joints,  acute  in- 
fiammations,  and  arterial  and  renal  disease.  In  a  large  group  of  cases  the 
disturbed  raetaboliBpi  produces  high  tension  in  the  arteries  (probably  as  a 
direct  sequence  of  interference  with  the  capillary  circulation)  and  ulti- 
mately degenerations  in  Tarioos  tissues,  particularly  the  scleroses. 

Overeating  and  oTerdrinking,  when  combined  with  deficient  muscular 
exercise,  lie  at  the  basis  of  this  nutritional  disturbance.  The  symptoms 
which  are  believed  to  characterize  the  uric-acid  diathesis  have  already  been 
briefly  treated  of  under  the  section  on  irregular  gout,  and  the  question  of 
diet  and  exercise  has  also  been  there  considered. 


8.   OSIALDBIA. 

The  discovery  of  calcium-oxalate  crystals  in  the  urine  by  Donn4  in  1838 
led  to  the  description  of  the  so-called  oxalic-acid  diathesis.  It  is  claimed 
that  all  the  oxalic  acid  found  in  the  urine  is  taken  into  the  body  with  the 
food  (Dunlop).  In  health  none,  or  only  a  trace,  is  formed  in  the  body.  The 
amount  fluctuates  with  the  quantity  of  food  taken,  and  is  usually  below  10 
milligrammes  daily  (H,  Baldwin).  It  seems  to  be  formed  in  the  body  when 
there  is  an  absence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  juice,  and  in 
connection  with  excessive  fermentation  in  the  intestines.  It  never  forms 
a  heavy  deposit,  but  the  crystals — usually  octahedral,  rarely  dumb-bell- 
shaped— collect  in  the  mucus-clond  and  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 

When  in  excess  and  present  for  any  considerable  time,  the  condition  is 
kown  as  oxaluria,  the  chief  interest  of  which  is  in  the  fact  that  the  crys- 
tals may  be  deposited  before  tbe  urine  is  voided,  and  form  a  calculus.  It 
■  ia  held  by  many  that  there  is  a  special  diathesis  associated  with  its  presence 
in  excess  and  manifested  clinically  by  dyspepsia,  particularly  the  nervous 
form,  irritability,  depression  of  spirits,  lassitude,  and  sometimes  marked 
hypochondriasis.  There  may  be  in  addition  neuralgic  pains  and  the  gen- 
eral symptoms  of  neurasthenia.  The  local  and  general  symptoms  are  prob-  , 
ably  dependent  upon  some  disturbance  of  metabolism  of  which  the  oxaluria  ■ 
is  one  of  the  manifestations.  It  is  a  feature  also  in  many  gouty  persons, 
and  in  the  condition  called  lithtemia. 


9,  Ctbtinuhia, 

Stadthagen  claims  that  normal  urine  does  not  contain  cystin,  though 
Baumann  and  Goldmann  succeeded  in  separating  it  in  very  small  quan- 
tities from  healthy  urine  as  a  benzoyl  compound.  It  is  associated  with 
.  elimination  of  diamines  both  in  the  fteces  and  urine.    It  is  very  rarely  met 
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with,  and  ite  chief  interest  ie  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  maj  form  a  calca- 
Ine.  Its  presence  in  the  urine  has  been  determined  in  many  members  of 
the  same  family,  and  the  condition  appears  sometimes  to  be  hereditary. 
As  it  contains  sulphur,  it  is  thought  to  be  formed  from  the  taurin  of  the 
bile. 

10.  Phosphatdbia. 

The  phosphoric  acid  is  excreted  from  the  body  in  combination  with 
potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium,  forming  two  classes,  the  alka- 
line phosphates  of  sodium  and  potassium  and  the  earthy  phosphates  of 
lime  and  magnesia.  The  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  (PjOj)  excreted  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  Tariea,  according  to  Hammarsten,  between  1  and  5 
grammes,  with  an  average  of  2.5  grammes.  It  is  derived  mainly  from  the 
phosphoric  acid  taken  in  the  food,  but  also  in  part  as  a  decomposition  prod- 
uct from  nuclein,  protagon,  and  lecithin.  Of  the  alkaline  phosphates,  those 
in  combination  with  sodium  are  the  most  abundant.  The  alkaline  phos- 
phates of  the  urine  are  more  abundant  than  the  earthy  phosphates. 

Of  the  earthy  phosphates,  those  of  lime  are  abundant,  of  magnesium 
scanty.  In  urine  which  has  undergone  the  ammoniacal  fermentation,  either 
inside  or  outside  the  body,  there  is  in  addition  the  ammonio-magnesium 
or  triple  phosphate,  which  occurs  in  triangular  prismB  or  in  feathery  or 
stellate  crystalsj  hence  the  term  given  to  this  form  of  stellar  phosphates. 
The  earthy  phosphates  occur  as  a  sediment  in  the  urine  when  the  alka- 
linity is  due  to  a  fixed  alkali,  or  under  certain  circumstances  the  deposit 
may  take  place  within  the  bladder,  and  then  the  phosphates  are  passed 
at  the  end  of  micturition  as  a  whitish  fiuid,  which  is  popularly  confounded 
with  spermatorrhoea.  The  calcium  phosphate  may  be  pfecipitated  by  heat 
and  produce  a  cloudiness  which  may  be  mistaken  for  albumin,  but  is  at 
once  dissolved  upon  making  the  urine  acid.  This  condition  is  very  fre- 
quent in  persona  suffering  from  dyspepsia  or  from  debility  of  any  kind. 
The  phosphates  may  be  in  great  excess,  rising  in  the  twenty-four  hours  to 
from  7  to  9  grammes  (Tessier),  whereas  the  normal  amount  is  not  more 
than  3.5  grammes.  And,  lastly,  the  phosphates  may  be  deposited  in  urine 
which  has  undergone  decomposition,  in  which  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
from  the  urea  combines  with  the  magnesium  phosphates,  forming  the  triple 
salt.    This  is  seen  in  cystitis,  due  to  a  urea-decomposing  microbe. 

The  clinical  significance  of  an  excess  of  phosphates,  to  which  the  term 
phosphaturia  is  applied,  has  been  much  discussed.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  a  deposit  does  not  necessarily  mean  an  excess,  to  determine 
which  a  careful  analysis  of  the  twenty-four  hours'  secretion  should  be  made. 
It  has  long  been  thought  that  there  is  a  relation  between  the  activity  of 
the  nerve-tissues  and  the  output  of  phosphoric  acid;  but  the  question  can 
not  yet  be  considered  settled.  The  amouut  is  increased  in  wasting  dis- 
eases, such  as  phthisis,  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  leuksmia,  and 
severe  anteraia,  whereas  It  is  diminished  in  acute  diseases  and  during 
pregnancy. 

In  a  condition  termed  by  Tessier,  Balfe,  and  others,  phosphatic  dia- 
betes there  are  polyuria,  thirst,  emaciation,  and  a  great  increase  in  the 
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excretion  of  phoBphates,  which  may  be  ae  much  as  from  7  to  9  grammes  in 
\he  day.  The  urine  is  usually  acid  and  free  from  sugar;  the  patients  are 
nervous;  in  some  instaBces  sugar  has  been  present  in  the  urine,  and  in 
others  it  subsequently  makes  its  appearance. 

11.   iNDIOANUBtA. 

The  substance  in  the  urine  which  has  received  this  name  is  the  indoxyl- 
sulphgte  of  potassium,  in  which  form  it  appears  in  the  urine  and  is  color- 
less. When  concentrated  aeide  or  strong  oxidizing  agents  are  added  to 
the  urine,  this  substance  is  decomposed  and  the  indigo  set  free.  It  is  pres- 
ent only  in  small  quantities  in  healthy  urine.  It  is  derived  from  the  indol, 
a  product  formed  in  the  intestine  by  the  decomposition  of  the  albumin 
under  the  influence  of  bacteria.  When  absorbed,  this  is  oxidized  in  the 
tissues  to  indoxyl,  which  combines  with  the  potassium  sulphate,  forming 
the  above-named  substance. 

The  quantity  of  indican  is  diminished  on  a  milk  (and  a  Kefir)  diet. 
It  is  increased  in  all  wasting  dieeasee,  as  carcinoma,  and  whenever  any 
large  quantities  of  albuminous  substances  are  undergoing  rapid  decompo- 
sition, as  in  the  severer  forms  of  peritonitis  and  empyema.  It  is  not  usually 
increased  in  constipation,  but  is  met  with  in  ileus,  particularly  in  obstruc- 
tion of  the  small  intestine.  Indipan  has  occasionally  been  found  in  calculi. 
Though,  as  a  rule,  the  urine  is  colorless  when  passed,  there  are  instances 
in  which  the  decomposition  has  taken  place  within  the  body,  and  a  blue 
color  has  been  notic^  immediately  after  the  urine  was  voided.  Sometimes, 
too,  in  alkaline  urine  on  exposure  there  is  a  bluish  film  on  the  surface. 

To  test  for  indican,  place  4  or  S  cc.  of  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  in  a 
test-tube;  boil,  and  add  an  equal  quantity  of  urine.  A  bluish  ring  develops 
at  the  point  of  contact.  Add  1  or  3  cc.  of  chloroform  and  shake  the  test- 
tube;  on  separation  the  chloroform  has  a  violet  or  bluish  color  due  to  the 
presence  of  indican. 

12.  Melanubia. 

Id  melanotic  cancer  the  urine,  either  at  the  time  of  voiding  or  after 
exposure  to  the  air,  may  present  a  dark  color.  This  pigment  is  known  as 
melanin,  and  it  may  occur  in  solution  or  in  the  form  of  small  granules. 
The  urine  may  be  voided  clear,  and  subsequently,  on  exposure  to  the  air 
or  on  the  addition  of  oxidizing  substances,  becomes  dark.  In  these  eases 
it  contains  a  chromogen  called  melanogen,  which  turns  dark  by  oxidation. 
Von  Jaksch  has  found  that  "  in  urine  containing  melanin  or  its  precursor, 
melanogen,  Prussian  blue  is  formed  by  addiilg  a  nitroprusside,  aqueous 
potash,  and  an  acid.  This  reaction,  however,  does  not  seem  to  depend  on 
the  presence  of  melanin,  as  it  is  not  given  by  that  substance  when  sep- 
arated from  the  urine,  but  apparently  by  some  other  at  present  unknown 
substance,  which  is  present  in  traces  in  normal  urine  and  is  increased  in 
cases  of  melanuria,  and  also  in  those  conditions  where  excess  of  indigo 
occurs  in  the  urine"  (Halliburton). 
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13.    PNEDltATUHIA. 

Gas  may  be  passed  with  the  urine — 

1.  After  mechanical  introduction  of  air  in  Tesical  irrigation  or  cjsto- 
Bcopic  examination  in  the  knee-elbow  position. 

2.  As  a  result  of  the  introduction  of  gas-forming  organiemg  in  catheter- 
ization or  other  operation.  Glycosuria  has  been  present  in  a  majority  of 
the  cases.  The  yeast  fungus,  the  colon  bacillus,  and  the  bacillus  aerogenes 
eapsulatus  have  been  found. 

3.  In  cases  of  vesico-enteric  fistula. 

In  gas  production  within  the  bladder  the  symptoms  are  those  of  a  mild 
cystitis,  with  the  passage  of  gas  at  the  end  of  micturition,  eometimee  with 
a  loud  sound.  The  diagnosis  is  readily  made  by  causing  the  patient  to 
urinate  in  a  bath  or  by  plunging  the  end  of  the  catheter  under  water. 

14.  Otheb  Substances. 

Fat  in  the  urine,  or  lipuria,  ocean,  according  to  Halliburton,  first,  with- 
out disease  of  the  kidneys,  as  in  excess  of  fat  in  the  food,  after  the  admin- 
istration of  cod-liver  oil,  in  fat  embolism  occurring  after  fractures,  in  the 
fatty  degeneration  in  phosphoriis  poisoning,  in  prolonged  suppuration,  as 
in  phthisis  and  pyemia,  in  ihe  lipsmia  of  diabetes  mellitus;  secondly,  with 
disease  of  the  kidneys,  as  in  the  fatty  stage  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  in 
which  fat  casts  are  sometimes  present,  and,  according  to  Ebstein,  in  pyo- 
nephrosis; and,  thirdly,  in  the  affection  known  aa  chyluria.  The  urine 
is  usually  turbid,  but  there  may  be  fat  drops  as  well,  and  fatty  crystals  have 
been  found. 

Lipaciduria  is  a  term  applied  by  von  Jaksch  to  the  condition  in  which 
there  are  volatile  fatty  acids  in  the  urine,  such  as  acetic,  butyric,  formic, 
and  propionic  acid. 

Acelonuria. — Von  Jaksch  distinguishes  the  following  forms  of  patho- 
logical acetonuria:  The  febrile,  the  diabetic,  the  acetonuria  with  certain 
forms  of  cancer,  the  form  associated  with  inanition,  acetonuria  in  psychoses, 
and  the  acetonuria  which  results  from  auto-intoxication.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  the  symptoms  in  these  are  really  due  to  the  acetone.  It 
may  be  the  substances  from  which  this  is  formed,  particularly  the  diacetic 
acid  or  the  ^-oxy-butyric  acid.  The  odor  of  the  acetone  may  he  marked 
in  the  breath  and  evident  in  the  urine.  The  tests  have  been  given  in  the 
section  on  diabetes. 

Diacetic  acid  is  probably  never  present  in  the  urine  in  health.  With 
a  solution  of  ferric  chloride  it  gives  a  Burgundy-red  color.  A  similar  re- 
action is  given  by  acetic,  formic,  and  oiy-butyrie  acids;  it  may  be  present 
in  the  urine  of  patients  who  are  taking  antipyrin,  thallin,  and  the  sali- 
cylates. Hemmarsten  states  that  if  the  reaction  be  due  to  the  presence  of 
diacetic  acid,  it  will  not  be  obtained  in  carrying  out  the  test  with  a  second 
specimen  of  urine  which  has  been  boiled  and  allowed  to  cool.  The  ethereal 
extract  of  the  acidulated  urine  gives  the  reaction  if  diacetic  acid  be  present, 
whereas  the  other  substances  which  may  be  mistaken  for  diacetic  acid  are 
insoluble  in  ether. 
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^xj-butyric  acid  is  believed  by  Stadelmann,  Ktilz,  and  Minkowski  to 
be  the  cause  of  diabetic  coma.  It  ie  e  product  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
tissue  albumins,  and  from  it  diacetic  acid  is  readily  formed  by  oxidation. 
Its  tests  have  already  been  given. 

Alcaptonuria. — Aromatic  compounds  occur  after  the  administration  of 
carbolic  acid  or  gallic  acid,  and  the  urine  on  exposure  to  air  becomes  dark. 
In  carboluria  the  substance  causing  the  black  color  is  known,  as  hydro- 
chinon.  Many  years  ago  Boedeker  met  with  cases  in  which  the  urine  be- 
came dark,  owing  to  the  presence  of  an  aromatic  compound  wbicb  be  called 
alcapton.  The  urine  is  clear  on  passing,  and  then  darkens  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  or  on  the  addition  of  liquor  potasss.  Baumano  isolated  a  substance 
from  the  urine  of  a  case  of  alcaptonuria,  to  which  be  gave  the  name  of 
homogentisinic  acid.  Later  observers  have  isolated  this  substance  in  other 
cases.  Kirk  believed  the  reaction  in  his  case  was  due  to  uroleucinic  acid. 
In  several  instances  more  than  one  member  of  a  family  has  shown  this 
urinary  change.  The  substance  is  apparently  without  clinical  significance 
■except  in  so  far  as  it  is  capable  of  reducing  the  Fehling  solution,  and  may 
be  mistaken  for  sugar.  Alcapton  urine  may  be  distinguished  from  diabetic 
urine  from  the  fact  that  it  does  not  ferment  nor  reduce  alkaline  bismuth 
solutions,  and  because  it  is  optically  inactive  (see  Alcaptonuria,  by  T.  B, 
Futcher,  New  York  Sled.  Jour.,  1897,  ii). 

Choluria  and  glycosuria  have  already  been  considered  under  jaundice 
and  diabetes. 

H(Bmatoporpkyrin  occasionally  occurs  in  the  urine.  It  was  first  recog- 
nized by  Hoppe-Seyler.  Nencki  and  Sieler  determined  its  exact  formula, 
and  the  former  demonstrated  that  the  only  chemical  diiference  between 
hiematin  and  hamatoporphyrin  is  that  the  latter  is  simply  hsematin  fiee 
from  iron.  It  has  been  found  in  the  urine  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
pleurisy  witb  elfusion,  acute  rheumatism,  lead  poisoning,  and  intestinal 
hteraorrhages.  This  pigment  has  been  found  very  frequently  after  the  ad- 
ministration of  sulphonal,  and  sometimes  imparts  a  very  dark  color  to  the 


V.    URAEMIA. 

Definition. — A  toxtemia  developing  in  the  course  of  nephritis  or  in 
conditions  associated  with  anuria.  The  nature  of  the  poison  or  poisons  is 
as  yet  unknown,  whether  they  are  the  retained  normal  products  or  the 
products  of  an  abnormal  metabolism. 

Theories  of  Unemls. — The  view  most  widely  held  is  that  urtemia 
is  due  to  the  accumulation  in  the  blood  of  excrementitious  material — ^body 
poisons — which  should  be  thrown  off  by  the  kidneys.  "  If,  however,  from 
any  cause,  these  organs  make  default,  or  if  there  be  any  prolonged  obstruc- 
tion to  the  outflow  of  urine,  accumulation  of  some  or  of  all  the  poisons 
takes  place,  and  the  characteristic  symptoms  are  manifested,  but  the  ac- 
cumulation may  be  very  slow  and  the  earlier  symptoms,  correaponding  to 
the  comparatively  small  dose  of  poison,  may  be  very  slight;  yet  they  are  in 
kind,  though  not  in  degree,  as  indicative  of  ureemia  as  arc  the  more  alann- 
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ing,  which  appear  toward  the  end,  and  to  which  alone  the  name  urtemia  is 
often  given  "  (Carter).  Herter  and  othere  have  shown  that  the  toxicity  of 
the  blood-Bemm  in  unemic  states  is  increased.  The  part  played  by  urea 
itself,  by  the  salts,  and  by  the  nitrogenous  extractives  has  not  been  deter- 
mined. 

Another  view  is  that  unemia  depends  on  the  products  of  an  abnormal 
metaboUem.  Brown-S^quard  suggested  that  the  kidney  has  an  internal 
secretion,  and  it  is  urged  that  the  aymptoma  of  unemia  are  due  to  its  dis- 
turbance. Bradford's  experiments  show  that  the  kidneys  do  influence  pro- 
foundly the  metabolism  of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  particularly  of  the  mus- 
cles. If  more  than  one  third  of  the  total  kidney  weight  be  removed,  there 
is  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  production  of  urea  and  of  the  nitrogenous 
bodies  of  the  creatin  class.  He  favors  this  view,  but  acknowledges  that  we 
are  still  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  poison.  From  a  careful  study  of  the 
question,  Hughes  and  Carter  concluded  that  the  poison  was  an  albuminous 
product  quite  different  from  anything  in  normal  urine.  In  Bradford's  Goul- 
stonian  Lectures  (1898)  will  be  found  a  full  discuBsion  of  the  question. 

Tranbe  believed  that  the  symptoms  of  unemia,  particularly  the  coma 
and  convulsions,  were  due  to  localized  oedema  of  the  brain. 

Symptoms, — Clinically,  we  may  recognize  latent,  acute,  and  chronic 
forms  of  ursemia.  The  latent  form  has  been  considered  under  the  section 
on  anuria.  Acute  ureemia  may  develop  in  any  form  of  nephritis.  It  is 
more  common  in  the  post-febrile  varieties.  Bradford  thinks  that  it  is  spe- 
cially associated  with  a  form  of  contracted  white  kidney  in  young  subjects. 
Chronic  forms  of  urtemia  are  more  frequent  in  the  arterio-sclerotic  and 
granular  kidney.  For  convenience  the  symptoms  of  uremia  may  be  de- 
scribed under  cerebral,  dyspnoeic,  and  gastro-intestina)  manifestations. 
Among  the  cerebral  symptoms  of  unemia  may  be  described: 
(a)  Mania. — This  may  come  on  abruptly  in  an  individual  who  has 
shown  no  previous  indications  of  mental  trouble,  and  who  may  not  be 
known  to  have  Bright's  disease.  In  a  remarkable  case  of  this  kind  which 
came  under  my  observation  the  patient  became  suddenly  maniacal  and  died 
in  six  days.  More  commonly  the  delirium  is  less  violent,  but  the  patient 
is  noisy,  talkative,  restless,  and  sleepless. 

{h)  Delusional  Insanity  {Folie  Brightique). — Cases  are  by  no  means  un- 
common, and  excellent  clinical  reports  have  been  issued  on  the  subject 
from  several  of  the  asylums  of  this  country,  particularly  by  Bremer,  Chris- 
tian, and  Alice  Bennett.  Delusions  of  persecution  are  common.  One  of 
my  cases  committed  suicide  by  jumping  out  of  a  window.  The  condition 
is  of  interest  medico-legally  because  of  its  hearing  on  testamentary  capacity. 
Profound  melancholia  may  also  supervene. 

(c)  Conimlsions. — These  may  come  on  unexpectedly  or  be  preceded  by 
pain  in  the  head  and  restlessness.  The  attacks  may  be  general  and  iden- 
tical with  those  of  ordinary  epilepsy,  though  the  initial  cry  may  not  be 
present.  The  fits  may  recur  rapidly,  and  in  the  interval  the  patient  is 
usually  unconscious.  Sometimes  the  temperature  is  elevated,  but  more 
frequently  it  is  depressed,  and  may  sink  rapidly  after  the  attack.  Local 
or  Jacksonian  epilepsy  may  occur  in  most  characteristic  form  in  i 
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A  remarkable  sequence  of  the  cohvuIbIohs  is  blindness — uramic  amaurosis 
— which  may  persist  for  several  days.  This,  however,  may  occur  apart  from 
the  coDvulsioDs.  It  usually  passes  off  ia  a  day  or  two.  There  are,  as  a  rule, 
no  ophthalmoscopic  changes.  Sometimes  unemic  deafness  superrenea,  aud 
is  probably  also  a  cerebral  manifestation.  It  may  also  occur  in  connection 
with  persistent  headache,  nausea,  and  other  gastric  symptoms. 

(d)  Coma. — Unconsciousness  invariably  accompanies  the  general  con- 
Tulsions,  but  a  coma  may  develop  gradually  without  any  convulsive  seizures. 
Frequently  it  is  preceded  by  headache,  and  the  patient  gradually  becomes 
dull  and  apathetic.  In  these  cases  there  may  have  been  no  previous  indi- 
cations of  renal  disease,  and  unless  the  urine  is  examined  the  nature  of  the 
case  may  be  overlooked.    Twitchings  of  the  muscles  occur,  particularly  in 

.  the  face  and  hands,  but  there  are  many  cases  of  coma  in  which  the  muscles 
are  not  involved.  In  some  of  these  cases  a  condition  of  torpor  persists  for 
weeks  or  even  months.  The  tongue  is  usually  furred  and  the  breath  very 
foul  and  heavy. 

(e)  Local  Palsies. — In  the  course  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  hemiplegia 
or  monoplegia  may  come  on  spontaneously  or  follow  a  convulsion,  and  post 
mortem  no  gross  lesions  of  the  brain  be  found,  but  only  a  localized  or  dif- 
fused <£dema.  These  cases,  which  are  not  very  uncommon,  may  simulate 
almost  every  form  of  organic  paralysis  of  cerebral  origin. 

(/)  Of  other  cerebral  symptoms,  headache  is  important.  It  is  most 
often  occipital  and  extends  to  the  neck.  It  may  be  an  early  feature  and 
associated  with  giddiness.  Other  nervous  symptoms  of  urtemia  are  intense 
itching  of  the  skin,  numbness  and  tingling  in  the  fingers,  and  cramps  in 
the  muscles  of  the  calves,  particularly  at  night.  An  erythema'  may  be 
present. 

Uramic  dyspnaia  is  classified  by  Palmer  Howard  as  follows:  (1)  Con- 
tinuous dyspnoea;  (3)  paroxysmal  dyspncea;  (3)  both  types  alternating;  and 
(4)  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing.  The  attacks  of  dyspncea  are  most  commonly 
nocturnal;  the  patient  may  sit  up,  gasp  for  breath,  and  evince  as  much 
distress  as  in  true  asthma.  Occasionally  the  breathing  is  noisy  and  stridu- 
lous.  The  Cheyne-Stokes  type  may  persist  for  weeks,  and  is  not  necessarily 
associated  with  coma.  I  have  seen  it  in  a  man  who  travelled  over  a  hun- 
dred miles  to  consult  a  physician.  In  another  instance  a  patient,  up  and 
about,  could  only  when  at  meals  feed  himself  in  the  apncea  period.  Though 
usually  of  serious  omen  and  occurring  with  coma  and  other  symptoms,  re- 
covery may  follow  even  after  persistence  for  weeks  or  even  months. 

The  gastro-inteslinal  manifestations  of  urcemia  often  set  in  with  abrupt- 
ness. Uncontrollable  vomiting  may  come  on  and  its  cause  be  quite  un- 
recognizable. A  young  married  woman  was  admitted  to  my  wards  in  the 
Montreal  General  Hospital  with  persistent  vomiting  of  four  or  live  days' 
duration.  The  urine  was  slightly  albuminous,  but  she  had  none  of  the 
usual  signs  of  unemia,  and  the  case  was  not  regarded  as  one  of  Bright's 
disease.  The  vomiting  persisted  and  caused  death.  The  post  mortem 
showed  extensive  sclerosis  of  both  kidneys.  The  attacks  may  be  preceded 
by  nausea  and  may  he  associated  with  diarrhoea.  In  some  instances  the 
diarrh(Ba  may  come  on  without  the  vomiting;  sometimes  it  is  profuse  and 
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aseociated  with  an  intense  catarrhal  or  even  diphtheritic  inflammation  of 
the  colon. 

A  Bpecial  UKemic  stomatitis  ha8  been  described  (Barie)  in  which  the 
mncoea  of  the  lipe,  gums,  and  tongue  is  swollen  and  erythematous.  The 
Baltva  may  be  increased,  and  there  is  difficulty  in  swallowing  and  in  mastica- 
tion. The  tongue  is  usually  very  foul  and  the  breath  heavy  and  fetid.  A 
cutaneous  erythema  may  occur  and  a  remarkable  urea  "  frost "  on  the  skin. 

Fever  is  not  uncommon  in  unemic  states,  and  may  occur  with  the  acute 
nephritis,  with  the  complieatione,  and  as  a  manifestation  of  the  unemia 
itself  (Stengel). 

Very  many  patients  with  chronic  unemia  succumb  to  what  I  have  called 
terminal  infections — acute  peritonitis,  pericarditis,  pleurisy,  meningitis,  or 
endocarditis. 

Siagnosli. — Herter  calls  attention  to  the  value  of  the  clinical  deter- 
mination of  the  urea  in  the  blood  (for  which  purpose  only  a  few  cubic  centi- 
metres are  required)  as  an  index  of  the  degree  of  renal  inadequacy.  So  far 
as  the  urine  is  concerned,  the  volume  and  specific  gravity  indicate  the  total 
solids,  and  the  determination  of  the  urea  itself  in  the  urine  gives  no  indica- 
tion of  the  quantity  in  the  blood,    Urteniia  may  be  confounded  with: 

(a)  Cetebral  lesions,  such  as  hssmorxhage,  meningitis,  or  even  tumor. 
In  apoplexy,  which  is  so  commonly  associated  with  kidney  disease  and 
stiff  arteries,  the  sudden  loss  of  consciousness,  particularly  if  with  convul- 
sions, may  simulate  a  unemic  attack;  hut  the  mode  of  onset,  the  existence 
of  complete  hemiplegia,  with  conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes,  suggest 
hemorrhage.  As  already  noted,  there  are  cases  of  uremic  hemiplegia  or 
monoplegia  which  cannot  be  separated  from  those  of  organic  lesioD  and 
which  post  mortem  show  no  trace  of  coarse  disease  of  the  brain.  I  know 
of  an  instance  in  which  a  consultation  was  held  upon  the  propriety  of  opera- 
tion in  a  case  of  hemiplegia  believed  to  be  due  to  subdural  hiemorrhage 
which  poet  mortem  was  shown  to  be  unemic.  Indeed,  in  some  of  these  cases 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  two  conditions.  So,  too, 
cases  of  meningitis,  in  a  condition  of  deep  coma,  with  perhaps  slight  fever, 
furred  tongue,  but  without  localizing  symptoms,  may  readily  be  confounded 
with  unemia. 

(b)  With  certain  infectious  diseases.  XTrsemia  may  persist  for  weeks 
or  months  and  the  patient  lies  in  a  condition  of  torpor  or  even  uncon- 
sciousness, with  a  heavily  coated,  perhaps  dry,  tongue,  muscular  twitchlngs, 
a  rapid  feeble  pulse,  with  slight  fever.  This  state  not  unnaturally  suggests 
the  existence  of  one  of  the  infectious  diseases.  Cases  of  the  kind  are  not 
uneommos,  and  I  have  known  them  to  be  mistaken  for  typhoid  fever  and 
for  miliary  tuberculosis. 

(c)  TJrffimic  coma  may  be  confounded  with  poisoning  by  alcohol  or 
opiimi.  In  opium  poisoning  the  pupils  are  contracted;  in  alcoholism  they 
are  more  commonly  dilated.  In  unemia  they  are  not  constant;  they  may 
be  either  widely  dilated  or  of  medium  size.  The  examination  of  the  eye- 
ground  should  be  made  to  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  albuminnric 
retinitis.  The  urine  should  be  drawn  off  and  examined.  The  odor  of  the 
breath  sometimes  gives  an  important  hint. 
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The  condition  of  the  heart  and  arterieB  should  also  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. Sudden  ursemic  coma  ie  more  common  in  the  chronic  interstitial 
nephritis.  The  character  of  the  delirium  in  alcoholism  is  sometimes  im- 
portant, and  the  coma  ia  not  bo  deep  aB  in  urasmia  or  opium  poisoning. 
It  may  for  a  time  be  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  condition  ia 
due  to  unemia,  profound  alcoholism,  or  hcemorrhage  into  the  pons  Varolii. 

And  lastly,  in  connection  with  sudden  coma,  it  ia  to  be  remembered 
that  insensibility  may  occur  after  prolonged  muscular  exertion,  as  after 
running  a  t«n-mile  race.  In  some  instances  unconsciousness  has  come  on 
rapidly  with  stertorous  breathing  and  dilated  pupils.  Cases  have  occurred 
under  conditions  in  which  sun-stroke  could  be  excluded;  and  Poore,  who 
reports  a  case  in  the  lancet  (1894),  considers  that  the  condition  is  due  to 
the  too  rapid  accumulation  of  wast«  prodncta  in  the  blood,  and  to  hyper- 
pyrezia  from  suBpeneion  of  sweating. 

The  treatment  will  be  considered  under  Chronic  Bright's  Disease. 


VI.    ACUTE   BRIGHT'S    DISEASE. 

Doflnitlon. — Acute  dilfuse  nephritis,  due  to  the  action  of  cold  or  of 
toxic  agents  upon  the  kidneys. 

In  all  instances  changes  exist  in  the  epithelial,  vascular,  and  inter- 
tubular  tissues,  which  vary  in  intensity  in  different  forms;  hence  writers 
have  described  a  tubular,  a  glomerular,  and  an  acute  interstitial  nephritis. 
Delaiield  recognizes  acute  exudative  and  acute  productive  forms,  the  latter 
characterized  by  proliferation  of  the  connective-tissue  stroma  and  of  the 
cells  of  the  Malpighian  tufts. 

Etiology. — The  following  are  the  principal  causes  of  acute  nephritis: 

(1)  Cold.  Exposure  to  cold  and  wet  is  one  of  the  most  common  causes. 
It  is  particularly  prone  to  follow  exposure  after  a  drinking-bout. 

(2)  The  poisons  of  the  specific  fevers,  particularly  scarlet  fever,  less 
commonly  typhoid  fever,  meaeleB,  diphtheria,  small-pox,  chicken-pox,  ma- 
laria, cholera,  yellow  fever,  meningitis,  and,  very  rarely,  dysentery.  Acute 
nephritis  may  be  associated  with  syphilis  and  with  acute  tuberculosis.  It 
may  also  occur  in  septicemia  and  in  acute  tonsillitis.  In  exudative  ery- 
thema and  the  allied  purpuric  affections  acute  nephritis  ia  not  uncommon. 
Among  1,832  cases  of  malaria  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  there  were 
86  of  nephritis  (Thayer). 

(3)  Toxic  agents,  such  as  turpentine,  cantharides,  potassium  chlorate, 
and  carbolic  acid  may  cause  an  acute  congestion  which  sometimes  ter- 
minates in  nephritis.    Alcohol  probably  never  excites  an  acute  nephritis. 

(4)  Pregnancy,  in  which  the  condition  is  thought  by  some  to  result 
from  compression  of  the  renal  veins,  although  this  is  not  yet  finally  settled. 
The  condition  may  in  reality  be  due  to  toxic  products  as  yet  undetermined. 

(5)  Acute  nephritis  occurs  occasionally  in  connection  with  extensive 
lesions  of  the  skin,  as  in  burns  or  in  chronic  Bkin-diseases,  and  also  after 
trauma.    It  may  follow  operations  on  the  kidney. 

Morbid  Anatoniy. — The  kidneys  may  present  to  the  naked  eye  in 
mild  cases  no  evident  alterations.    When  seen  early  in  more  severe  forms 
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the  organs  are  congested,  swollen,  dark,  and  on  section  ma;  drip  blood. 
Iq  other  instances  the  surface  is  pale  and  mottled,  the  capsule  strips  off 
reedily,  and  the  cortex  is  swolled,  turbid,  and  of  a  grayiah-red  color,  while 
the  pyramids  have  an  intense  beefy-red  tint.  The  glomeruli  in  some  in- 
stances stand  out  plainly,  being  deeply  swollen  and  congested;  in  other 
instances  they  are  pale. 

The  histology  may  be  thus  summarized:  (a)  Olomerular  changes.  In 
a  majority  of  the  cases  of  nephritis  due  to  toxic  agents,  which  r^ch  the 
kidney  through  the  blood-vesselfl,  the  tufts  suffer  first,  and  there  is  either 
an  acute  intracapillary  glomeruhtis,  in  which  the  capillaries  become  filled 
with  cells  and  thrombi,  or  involvement  of  the  epithelium  of  the  tuft  and 
of  Bowman's  capsule,  the  cavity  of  which  contains  leucocytes  and  red 
blood-corpuscles.  Hyaline  degeneration  of  the  contents  and  of  the  walls 
of  the  capillaries  of  the  tuft  is  an  extremely  common  event.  These  pro- 
cesses are  perhaps  best  marked  in  scarlatinal  nephritis.  There  may  be 
proliferation  about  Bowman's  capsule.  These  changes  interfere  with  the 
circulation  in  the  tufts  and  seriously  influence  the  nutrition  of  the  tubular 
structures  beyond  them. 

(6)  The  alterations  in  the  tubular  epithelium  consist  in  cloudy  swelling, 
fatty  change,  and  hyaline  degeneration.  In  the  convoluted  tubules,  the 
accumulation  of  altered  cells  with  leucocytes  and  blood-corpusclee  causes 
the  enlargement  and  swelling  of  thewgan.  The  epithelial  cells  lose  their 
striation,  the  nuclei  are  obscured,  and  hyaline  droplets  often  accumulate 
in  them. 

(c)  Interstitial  changes.  In  the  milder  forms  a  simple  inflammatory 
exudate — serum  mixed  with  leucocytes  and  red  blood-corpuscles — exists 
between  the  tubules.  In  severer  cases  areas  of  small-celled  infiltration 
occur  about  the  capsules  and  between  the  convoluted  tubes.  These  changes 
may  be  widespread  and  uniform  throughout  the  organs  or  more  intense 
in  certain  regions. 

Councilman  has  described  an  aevie  interstitial  nepkntis  occurring  chiefly 
in  children  after  fevers,  characterized  by  the  presence  of  cells  similar  to 
those  described  by  Unna  as  plasma  cells.  He  thinks  that  these  cells  are 
formed  in  other  organs,  chiefly  the  spleen  and  bone  marrow,  and  are  car- 
ried to  the  kidneys  in  the  blood  current. 

Ssrmptoms. — The  onset  is  usually  sudden,  and  when  the  nephritis 
follows  cold,  dropsy  may  be  noticed  within  twenty-four  hours.  After  fevers 
the  onset  is  less  abrupt,  but  the  patient  gradually  becomes  pale  and  a  puffi- 
ness  of  the  face  or  swelling  of  the  ankles  is  first  noticed.  In  children  there 
may  at  the  outset  be  convulsions.  Chilliness  or  rigors  initiate  the  attack 
in  a  limited  number  of  cases.  Pain  in  the  back,  nausea,  and  vomiting  may 
be  present.  The  fever  is  variable.  Many  cases  in  adults  have  no  rise  in 
temperature.  In  young  children  with  nephritis  from  cold  or  scarlet  fever 
the  temperature  may,  for  a  few  days,  range  from  101°  to  103°. 

The  most  characteristic  symptoms  are  the  urinary  changes.  There  may 
at  first  he  suppression;  more  commonly  the  urine  is  scanty,  highly  colored, 
and  contains  blood,  albumin,  and  tube-casts.  The  quantity  is  reduced  and 
only  4  or  5  ounces  may  be  passed  in  the  twenty-four  hours;  the  specific 
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gravity  is  high — 1.0S5,  or  even  more;  the  color  Tarieci  from  a  smoky  to  a 
deep  porter  color,  but  is  seldom  bright  red.  Oa  standing  there  is  a  heavy 
deposit;  microscopically  there  are  blood-corpuscles,  epithelium  from  the 
urinary  passages,  and  hyaline,  blood,  and  epithelial  tube-casts.  The  albu- 
min is  abundant,  forming  a  curdy,  thick  precipitate.  The  total  excretion 
of  urea  is  reduced,  though  the  percentage  is  high. 

Anemia  is  an  early  and  marked  aymptom.  In  cases  of  extensive  dropsy, 
efFusion  may  take  place  into  the  pleurte  and  peritonteum.  There  are  cases 
of  scarlatinal  nephritis  in  which  tiie  dropsy  of  the  extremities  la  trivial  and 
effusion  into  the  pleune  extensive.  The  lungs  may  become  cedematoug.  In 
rare  cases  there  is  cedema  of  the  glottis.  Epistaxia  may  occur  or  cutaneous 
ecchymoses  may  develop  in  the  course  of  the  diaease. 

The  pulse  may  be  hard,  the  tension  increased,  and  the  second  sound 
in  the  aortic  area  accentuated.  Occasionally  dilatation  of  the  heart  comes 
on  rapidly  and  may  cause  sudden  death  (Goodhart).  The  skin  is  dry  and 
it  may  be  difficult  to  induce  svreating. 

Tlnemic  symptoms  develop  in  a  limited  number  of  cases.  They  may 
occur  at  the  onset  with  suppression,  more  commonly  later  in  the  disease. 
Ocular  changes  are  not  so  common  in  acute  as  in  chronic  Bright's  disease, 
but  hemorrhagic  retinitis  may  occur  and  occasionally  papillitis. 

The  course  of  acute  Bright's  disease  varies  considerably.  The  descrip- 
tion just  given  is  of  the  form  which  most  commonly  follows  cold  or  scarlet 
fever.  In  many  of  the  febrile  cases  dropsy  is  not  a  prominent  symptom, 
and  the  diagnosis  rests  rather  with  the  examination  of  the  urine.  More- 
over,  the  condition  may  be  transient  and  less  serious.  In  other  cases,  as 
in  the  acute  nephritis  of  typhoid  fever,  there  may  be  hematuria  and  pro- 
nounced signs  of  interference  with  the  renal  function.  The  most  intense 
acute  nephritis  may  exist  without  anasarca. 

In  scarlatinal  nephritis,  in  which  the  glomeruli  are  most  seriously  af- 
fected, suppression  of  the  urine  may  be  an  early  symptom,  the  dropsy  is 
apt  to  be  extreme,  and  uremic  manifestations  are  common.  Acute  Bright's 
disease  in  children,  however,  may  set  in  very  insidiously  and  be  associated 
with  transient  or  slight  tedema,  and  the  symptoms  may  point  father  to 
affection  of  the  digestive  system  or  to  brain-disease. 

Diagnosis. — It  ie  very  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  most  seri- 
ous involvement  of  the  kidneys  may  be  manifested  only  by  slight  cedema 
of  the  feet  or  pufBness  of  the  eyelids,  without  impairment  of  the  general 
health.  The  first  indication  of  trouble  may  be  a  uremic  convulsion.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  in  the  acute  nephritis  of  pregnancy,  and  it  is  a  good 
rule  for  the  practitioner,  when  engaged  to  attend  a  ease,  invariably  to  ask 
that  during  the  seventh  and  eighth  months  the  urine  should  occasionally 
be  sent  for  examination. 

In  nephritis  from  cold  and  in  scarlet  fever  the  symptoms  are  usually 
marked  and  the  diagnosis  is  rarely  in  doubt.  As  already  mentioned,  every 
case  in  which  albumin  is  present  must  not  be  called  acute  Bright's  disease, 
not  even  if  tube-casts  be  present.  Thus  the  common  febrile  albuminuria, 
although  it  represents  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  events  leading  to  acute 
Bright's  disease,  should  not  be  placed  in  the  same  category. 
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There  are  occasional  caaa  of  acute  Bright's  disease  witli  anasarca,  in 
which  albumin  is  either  absent  or  present  only  as  a  trace.  This  is  a  rare 
condition.  Tube-casts  are  usually  found,  and  the  absence  of  albumin  is 
rarely  permanent.    The  urine  may  be  reduced  in  amount. 

The  character  of  the  caste  is  of  use  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  form  of 
Bright'e  disease,  but  scarcely  of  such  extreme  value  as  has  been  stated. 
Thus,  the  hyaline  and  granular  casts  are  common  to  all  varieties.  The 
blood  and  epithelial  casts,  particularly  those  made  up  of  leucocytes,  are 
most  common  in  the  acute  cases. 

ProguoelB. — ^The  outlook  varies  somewhat  with  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease. Hecoveriee  in  the  form  following  exposure  to  cold  are  much  more 
frequent  than  after  scarlatinal  nephritia.  In  young  children  the  mortality 
is  high,  amounting  to  at  least  one  third  of  the  casee.  Serious  sj-mptoms 
are  low  arterial  tension,  the  occurrence  of  uremia,  and  effusion  into  the 
serous  sacs.  The  persistence  of  the  dropsy  after  the  first  month,  intense 
pallor,  and  a  large  amount  of  albumin  indicate  the  possibility  of  the  dis- 
ease becoming  chronic.  For  some  months  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
dropsy  there  may  be  traces  of  albumin  and  a  few  tube^asts. 

In  a  week  or  ten  days,  in  a  case  of  scarlatinal  nephritis,  if  the  progress 
is  favorable,  the  dropsy  diminishes,  the  urine  increases,  the  albumin  lessens, 
and  by  the  end  of  a  month  the  dropsy  has  disappeared  and  the  urine  is 
nearly  free.  In  very  young  children  the  course  may  be  rapid,  and  I  have 
known  the  urine  to  be  free  from  albumin  in  the  fourth  week.  Other  eases 
are  more  insidious,  and  though  the  dropsy  may  disappear,  the  albumin  per* 
eiets  in  the  urine,  the  anemia  is  marked,  and  the  condition  becomes  chronic, 
or,  after  several  recurrences  of  the  dropsy,  improves  and  complete  recovery 
takes  place. 

Treatment. — The  patient  should  be  in  bed  and  there  remain  until 
all  traces  of  the  disease  have  disappeared.  As  sweating  plays  such  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  treatment,  it  is  well,  if  possible,  to  accustom  the  patient 
to  blankets.    He  should  also  be  clad  in  thin  Canton  flannel. 

The  diet  should  consist  of  milk  ot  butter-milk,  gruels  made  of  arrow- 
root or  oat-meal,  barley  water,  and,  if  necessary,  beef  tea  and  chicken  broth. 
It  is  better,  if  possible,  to  confine  the  patient  to  a  strictly  milk  diet.  As 
convalescence  is  established,  bread  and  butter,  lettuce,  water-cress,  gnpee, 
oranges,  and  other  fruits  may  be  given.  The  return  to  a  meat  diet  should 
be  gradual. 

The  patient  should  drink  freely  of  alkaline  mineral  waters,  ordinary 
water,  or  lemonade.  The  fluids  keep  the  kidneys  flushed  and  wash  out  the 
debris  from  the  tubes.  A  useful  drink  is  a  drachm  of  cream  of  tartar  in  a 
pint  of  boiling  water,  to  which  may  be  added  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon  and 
a  little  sugar.  Taken  when  cold,  this  is  a  pleasant  and  satisfactory  diluent 
drink. 

No  remedies,  so  far  aa  known,  control  directly  the  changes  which  are 
going  on  in  the  kidneys.  The  indications  are:  (1)  To  give  the  excretory 
function  of  the  kidney  rest  by  utilizing  the  akin  and  the  bowels,  in  the  hope 
that  the  natural  processes  may  be  sufficient  to  e£Eect  a  cure;  (2)  to  meet 
the  symptoms  as  they  arise. 
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In  a  ease  of  scarlet  fever  it  may  occaBionally  be  possible  to  avert  an 
attack,  tbe  premooitory  symptoms  of  which  are  marked  increase  in  the 
arterial  tension  and  the  presence  of  blood  coloring  matter  in  the  urine 
(Mahomed).  An  active  saline  cathartic  may  completely  relieve  this  con- 
dition. 

At  the  onset,  when  there  is  pain  in  the  back  or  hematuria,  the  Paquehn 
cautery  or  the  dry  or  wet  cups  give  relief.  The  last  should  not  be  used 
'  in  children.  Warm  poultices  are  often  grateful.  In  cases  which  set  in 
with  suppression  of  urine,  these  measures  should  be  adopted,  and  in  addi- 
tion the  hot  bath  with  subsequent  pack,  copious  diluents,  and  a  free  purge. 
The  dropsy  is  best  treated  by  hydrotherapy — either  the  hot  bath,  the  wet 
pack,  or  the  hot-air  bath.  In  children  the  wet  pack  is  usually  satisfactory. 
It  is  applied  by  wringing  a  blanket  out  of  hot  water,  wrapping  the  child 
in  it,  covering  this  with  a  dry  blanket,  and  then  with  a  rubber  cloth.  In 
this  the  child  may  remain  for  an  hour.  It  may  be  repeated  daily.  In  the 
case  of  adults,  the  hot-air  bath  or  the  vapor  bath  may  be  conveniently  given 
by  allowing  the  vapor  or  air  to  pass  from  a  funnel  beneath  the  bed-clothes, 
which  are  raised  on  a  low  cradle.  More  efficient,  as  a  rule,  is  a  hot  bath  of 
from  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  after  which  the  patient  is  wrapped  in 
blankets.  The  sweating  produced  by  these  measurca  is  usually  profuse, 
rarely  exhausting,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  dropsy  can  in  this  way  be 
relieved.  There  are  some  cases,  however,  in  which  the  skin  does  not  re- 
spond to  the  baths,  and  if  the  symptoms  are  serious,  particularly  if  uriemia 
supervenes,  jaborandi  or  its  active  principle,  pilocarpine,  may  be  used. 
The  latter  may  be  given  hypodermically,  in  doses  of  from  a  sixth  to  an 
eighth  of  a  grain  in  adults,  and  from  a  twentieth  to  a  twelfth  of  a  grain  in 
children  from  two  to  ten  years. 

The  bowels  should  be  kept  open  by  a  morning  saline  purge;  in  children 
the  fluid  magnesia  is  readily  taken;  in  adults  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  may 
be  given  by  Hay's  method,  in  concentrated  form,  in  the  morning,  before 
anything  is  taken  into  the  stomach.  In  Bright'a  disease  it  not  infrequently 
causes  vomiting.  The  compound  powder  of  jalap,  in  half-drachm  doses, 
or,  if  necessary,  eUterium  may  be  used.  If  the  dropsy  is  not  extreme,  the 
urine  not  very  concentrated,  and  urasmic  symptoms  are  not  present,  the 
bowels  should  be  kept  loose  without  active  purgation.  If  these  measures 
fail  to  reduce  the  dropsy  and  it  has  become  extreme,  the  skin  may  be  punc- 
tured with  a  lancet  or  drained  by  a  small  silver  eanula  (Soutbey's  tube), 
which  is  inserted  beneath  it.  A  fine  aspirator  needle  may  be  used,  and  the 
fluid  allowed  to  drain  through  a  piece  of  long,  narrow  rubber  tubing  into 
a  vessel  beneath  the  bed.  If  the  dyspncea  is  marked,  owing  to  pressure  of 
fluid  in  the  pleune,  aspiration  should  be  performed.  In  rare  instances  the 
ascites  is  extreme  and  may  require  paracentesis,  or  a  Soutbey's  tube  may 
be  inserted  and  the  fluid  gradually  withdrawn.  If  unemic  convulsions 
occur,  the  intensity  of  the  paroxysms  may  be  limited  by  the  use  of  chloro- 
form; to  an  adult  a  pilocarpine  injection  should  be  at  once  given,  and 
from  a  robust,  strong  man  20  ounces  of  blood  may  be  withdrawn.  In  chil- 
dren the  loins  may  be  dry  cupped,  the  wet  pack  used,  and  a  brisk  purgative 
given.    Bromide  of  potassium  and  chloral  sometimes  prove  usefuL 
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Vomiting  may  be  relieved  by  ice  and  by  restricting  the  amotint  of  food. 
Drop  doBCB  of  creasote,  iodine,  and  carbolic  acid  may  be  given.  The  dilate 
hydrocyanic  acid  with  bismuth  is  often  effectual. 

The  question  of  the  use  of  diuretic  in  acute  Bright's  disease  is  not  yet 
settled.  The  best  diuretic,  after  all,  is  water,  which  may  be  taken  freely 
with  the  citrate  of  potash  or  the  benzoate  of  soda,  salts  which  are  held  to 
favor  the  conversion  of  the  urates  into  less  irritating  and  more  easily  ex- 
creted compounds.  DigitaliB  and  strophanthus  are  useful  diuretics,  and 
may  be  employed  without  risk  when  the  arterial  tension  is  low  and  the  car- 
diac impulse  is  not  forcible.  I  have  never  seen  any  injurious  efFects  from 
their  employment  after  the  early  symptoms  had  lessened  in  intensity. 

For  the  persistent  albuminuria,  I  agree  with  Boberts  and  Rosenstein 
that  we  have  no  remedy  of  the  slightest  value.  Nothing  indicates  more 
clearly  our  helplessness  in  controlling  kidney  metabolism  than  inability  to 
meet  this  common  symptom.  Astringents,  alkalies,  nitroglycerin,  and  mer- 
cury have  been  recommended. 

For  the  anemia  always  associated  with  acute  Bright's  disease  iron  should 
be  employed.  It  should  not  be  given  until  the  acute  symptoms  have  sub- 
sided. In  the  adult  it  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  the  perchloride  in  in- 
creasing doses,  as  convalescence  proceeds.  In  children,  the  syrup  of  the 
iodide  of  iron  or  the  syrup  of  the  phosphate  of  iron  are  better  preparations. 
Tyson  has  recently  urged  caution  in  the  too  free  use  of  iron  in  kidney 
disease.  The  dilatation  of  the  heart  is  best  treated  with  digitalis,  strophan- 
thus, and  strychnia. 

In  the  convalescence  from  acute  Bright's  disease,  care  should  be  taken 
to  guard  the  patient  against  cold.  The  diet  should  still  consist  chiefly  of 
milk  and  a  return  to  mixed  food  should  be  gradual.  A  change  of  air  is 
often  beneficial,  particularly  a  residence  in  a  warm,  equable  climate. 


VII.   CHRONIC    BRIGHT'S   DISEASE. 

Here,  too,  in  all  forms  we  deal  with  a  diffuse  process,  involving  epi- 
thelial, interstitial,  and  glomenilar  tissues.  Clinically  two  groups  are  recog- 
nized— (a)  the  chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis,  which  follows  the  acute 
attack  or  comes  on  insidiously,  is  characterized  by  marked  dropsy,  and  post 
mortem  by  the  large  white  kidney.  In  the  later  stages  of  this  process  the 
kidney  may  be  smaller— a  condition  known  as  the  gmall  white  kidney;  {b) 
chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  in  which  dropsy  is  not  common  and  the  cardio- 
vascular changes  are  pronounced.  Delafield  recognizes  a  chronic  diffuse 
nephritis  with  exudation  and  a  chronic  productive  diffuse  nephritis  with- 
out exudation,  the  latter  corresponding  to  the  contracted  kidney  of  authors. 

The  amyloid  kidney  is  usually  spoken  of  as  a  variety  of  Bright's  dis- 
ease, but  in  reality  it  is  a  degeneration  which  may  accompany  any  form 
of  nephritis. 
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Chbonic  Pahbncbymatods  Nephbitis 

(CknuU  Duquaataiive  and  Chnmie  Tubal  Ny>hriiia;  Chronic  Diffitat  N^^nritit  vitK 
Exudation). 

Btlology- — Iq  many  cases  the  disease  follows  the  acute  nephritis  of 
cold,  scarlet  fever,  or  pregnancy.  More  frequently  than  is  usually  stated 
the  disease  has  an  insidious  onset  and  occurs  independently  of  any  acute 
attack.  The  fevers  may  play  an  important  role  in  certain  of  these  cases. 
BosensteiD,  Bartels,  and,  in  this  country,  I.  E.  Atkinson  and  Thayer  have 
laid  special  stress  upon  malaria  as  a  cause.  Beer  and  alcohol  are  believed 
to  lead  to  this  form  of  nephritis.  In  chronic  suppuration,  syphilis,  and 
tuberculosis  the  diffuse  parenchymatous  nephritis  is  not  uncommon,  and  is 
usually  associated  with  amyloid  disease.  Males  are  rather  more  subject  to 
the  affection  than  females.  It  is  met  with  most  conunonly  in  young  adults, 
and  is  by  no  means  infrequent  in  children  as  a  sequence  of  scarlatinal 
nephritis. 

Morbid  AZLatomy. — Several  varieties  of  this  form  have  been  recog- 
nized. The  most  conomon  is  the  large  white  kidney  of  Wilks,  in  which  the 
organ  is  enlarged,  the  capsule  is  thin,  and  the  surface  white  with  the  stellate 
veins  injected.  On  section  the  cortex  is  swollen  and  yellowish  white 
in  color,  and  often  presents  opaque  areas.  The  pyramids  may  be  deeply 
congested.  On  microscopical  examination  it  is  seen  that  the  epithelium 
is  granular  and  fatty,  and  the  tubules  of  the  cortex  are  distended,  and  con- 
tain tube-casts.  Hyaline  changes  aie  also  present  in  the  epithelial  cells. 
The  glomeruli  are  large,  the  capsules  thickened,  the  capillaries  show  hyaline 
changes,  and  the  epithelium  of  the  tuft  and  of  the  capsule  is  extensively 
altered.  The  interstitial  tissue  is  everywhere  increased,  though  not  to  an 
extreme  degree. 

The  second  variety  of  this  form  results  from  the  gradual  increase  in 
the  coDDective  tissue  and  the  subsequent  shrinkage,  forming  what  is  called 
the  smaU  while  kidney  or  the  pale  granular  kidney.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
this  is  always  preceded  by  the  large  white  kidney.  Some  observers  hold 
that  it  may  be  a  primary  independent  form.  The  capsule  is  thickened  and 
the  surface  is  rough  and  granular.  On  section  the  resistance  is  greatly 
increased,  the  cortex  is  reduced  and  presents  numerous  opaque  white  or 
whitish-yellow  foci,  consisting  of  accumulations  of  fatty  epithelium  in  the 
convoluted  tubules.  This  combination  of  contracted  kidney  with  the  areas 
of  marked  fatty  degeneration  has  given  the  name  of  small  granular,  fatty 
kidney  to  this  form.  The  interstitial  changes  are  marked,  many  of  the 
glomeruli  are  destroyed,  the  degeneration  of  epithelium  in  the  convoluted 
tubules  is  widespread,  and  the  arteries  are  greatly  thickened. 

Belonging  to  this  chronic  tubal  nephritis  is  a  variety  known  as  the 
chronic  hemorrhagic  nephritig,  in  which  the  organs  are  enlarged,  yellowish 
white  in  color,  and  in  the  cortex  are  many  brownish-red  areas,  due  to  htemor- 
rhage  into  and  about  the  tubes.  In  other  respects  the  changes  are  identical 
with  those  in  the  large  white  kidney. 

Of  changes  in  the  other  organs  the  most  marked  are  thickening  of  the 
blood-vessels  and  hypertrophy  of  the  left  heari;. 
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Symptoms. — Following  ao  acute  nephritis,  the  diBease  ma^  present^ 
in  a  modiiied  way,  the  symptoms  of  that  affection.  In  many  cases  it  sets 
in  insidiously,  and  after  an  attack  of  dyepepeis  or  a  period  of  failing  health 
and  loss  of  strength  the  patient  becomes  pale,  and  puffiness  of  the  eyelids 
or  swollen  feet  are  noticed  in  the  morning. 

The  symptoms  are  as  follows:  The  urine  is,  ns  a  rule,  diminished  in 
quantity,  often  scanty.  It  has  a  dirty-yellow,  sometimes  smoky,  color,  and 
is  turbid  from  the  presence  of  urates.  On  standing,  a  heavy  sediment  falls, 
in  which  are  found  numerous  tube-casts  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  hyaline, 
both  large  and  small,  epithelial,  granular,  and  fatty  casts.  Leucocytes  are 
abundant;  red  blood-corpuscles  -are  frequently  met  with,  and  epithehum 
from  the  kidneys  and  pelves.  The  albumin  is  abundant  and  may  amount 
to  one  half  or  one  third  of  the  urine  boiled.  It  is  more  abundant  in  the 
urine  passed  during  the  day.  The  specific  gravity  may  be  high  in  the  early 
stages — from  1.020  to  1.025 — though  in  the  later  stages  it  is  lower.  The 
urea  is  always  reduced  in  quantity. 

Dropsy  is  a  marked  and  obstinate  symptom  of  this  form  of  Bright's 
disease.  The  face  is  pale  and  puffy,  and  in  the  morning  the  eyelids  are 
cedematous.  The  anasarca  is  general,  and  there  may  be  involvement  of  the 
-  serous  sacs.  In  these  chronic  cases  associated  with  large  white  kidney  there 
is  often  a  distinctive  appearance  in  the  face;  the  complexion  is  pasty,  the 
pallor  marked,  and  the  eyelids  are  oedematoua.  The  dropsy  is  peculiarly 
obstinate.  Urtemic  aymptoms  are  common,  though  convulsions  are  perhaps 
less  frequent  than  in  the  interstitial  nephritis. 

The  tension  of  the  pulse  is  usually  increased;  the  vessels  ultimately 
become  stiff  and  the  heart  hypertrophied,  though  there  are  instances  of 
this  form  of  nephritis  in  which  the  heart  is  not  enlarged.  The  aortic  second 
sound  is  accentuated.  Betinal  changes  though  less  frequent  than  in  the 
chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  occur  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases. 

Qastro-intestinal  symptoms  are  common.  Vomiting  is  frequently  a 
distressing  and  serious  symptom,  and  diarrhcea  may  be  profuse.  Ulcera- 
tion of  the  colon  may  occur  and  prove  fatal. 

It  is  sometimes  impossible  to  determine,  even  by  the  most  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  urine  or  by  analysis  of  the  sjfmptoms,  whether  the  con- 
dition of  the  kidney  is  that  of  the  large  white  or  of  the  small  white  form. 
In  cases,  however,  which  have  lasted  for  several  years,  with  the  progressive 
increase  in  the  renal  connective  tissue  and  the  eardio-vascular  changes,  the 
clinical  picture  may  approach,  in  certain  respects,  that  of  the  contracted 
kidney.  The  urine  is  increased,  with  low  specific  gravity.  It  is  often  turbid, 
may  contain  traces  of  blood,  the  tube-casts  are  numerous  and  of  every 
variety  of  form  and  size,  and  the  albumin  is  abundant.  Dropsy  is  usually 
present,  though  not  ao  extensive  as  in  the  early  stages. 

The  prognosis  is  extremely  grave.  In  a  case  which  has  persisted  for 
more  than  a  year  recovery  rarely  takes  place.  Death  is  caused  either  by 
great  effusion  with  oedema  of  the  lungs,  by  ureemia,  or  by  secondary  inSam- 
mation  of  the  serous  membranes.  Occasionally  in  children,  even  when  the 
disease  has  persisted  for  two  years,  the  symptoms  disappear  and  recovery 
takes  place. 
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Trefttni6Ilt, — Essentially  the  Eame  treatment  should  be  carried  out  as 
in  acute  Brighfe  disease.  Milk  or  butter-milk  should  constitute  the  chief 
article  of  food.  The  dropsy  should  be  treated  by  hydrotherapy.  Iron  prep- 
arations should  be  given  when  there  is  marked  ancemia.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  pallor  of  the  face  may  not  be  a  good  index  of  the  blood  con- 
dition. Tyson  thinks  that  the  profession  has  been  much  too  free  in  the 
use  of  iron  in  these  cases.  The  acetate  of  potash,  digitalis,  and  diuretin 
are  useful  in  increasing  the  fiow  of  urine.  Basham's  mixture  given  in  plenty 
of  water  will  be  found  beneficial. 

Chbonio  Intebsiitial  Nephritis 

{Contraettd  Kidney;  Ortmular  Kidney;  Cirrhoait  of  tht  Kidntg;  Qouly  Sidn»y; 
Btnal  SeltroM4). 

Sclerosis  of  the  kidney  is  met  vith  (a)  as  a  sequence  of  the  large  white 
kidney,  forming  the  so-called  pale  granular  or  secondary  contracted  kidney; 
{b)  as  an  independent  primaiy  affection;  {c)  as  a  sequence  of  arterio* 
sclerosis. 

Stiology. — The  primary  form  is  chronic  from  the  outset,  and  is  a 
slow,  creeping  degeneration  of  the  kidney  substance — in  many  respects 
only  an  anticipation  of  the  gradual  changes  which  take  place  in  the  organ 
in  extreme  old  age.  In  many  cases  no  satisfactory  cause  can  be  assigned. 
Tn  others  there  are  hereditary  influences,  as  in  the  remarkable  family  studied 
by  Dickinson,  in  which  a  pronounced  tendency  to  chronic  Bright's  disease 
occurred  in  four  generations.  Families  in  which  the  arteries  tend  to  de- 
generate early  are  more  prone  to  interstitial  nephritis.  Syphilis  is  held 
by  some  to  be  a  cause.  Alcohol  probably  pla3's  an  important  part,  par- 
ticularly in  conjunction  with  other  factors.  Among  the  better  classes  in 
this  country  chronic  Bright's  disease  is  very  common,  and  is,  I  believe, 
caused  more  frequently  by  overeating  than  by  excesses  in  alcohol.  Some  be- 
lieve excessive  use  of  meat  is  injurious,  since  it  increases  the  materials  out 
of  which  uric  acid  is  formed.  By  many  a  functional  disorder  of  the  liver, 
leading  to  litluemia,  is  r^arded  as  the  most  efficient  factor.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  in  persons  who  habitually  eat  and  drink  too  much  the  work 
thrown  upon  this  organ  is  excessive,  and  the  elaboration  of  certain  mate- 
rials is  so  defective  that  in  their  excretion  from  the  general  circulation  they 
irritate  the  kidneys.  Actual  gout,  which  in  England  is  a  common  cause 
of  interstitial  nephritis,  is  not  an  important  factor  here.  Lead,  as  is  well 
known,  may  produce  renal  eclerosLi.  For  a  full  discussion  on  the  etiology 
and  varieties  of  renal  cirrhosis  the  student  is  referred  to  the  recent  work 
of  S.  West. 

Arterio-selerolie  Form. — By  far  the  most  common  form  in  this  country 
is  secondary  to  arterio-sclerosis.  The  kidneys  are  not  much,  if  at  all,  con- 
tracted, very  hard,  red,  and  show  patches  of  cortical  atrophy.  It  is  seen 
in  men  over  forty  who  have  worked  hard,  eaten  freely,  and  taken  alcohol 
to  excess.  They  are  conspicuous  victims  of  the  "  strenuous  life,"  the  inces- 
sant t«nBion  of  which  is  felt  first  in  the  arteries.  After  forty  in  men  of 
this  class  nothing  is  more  salutary  than  to  experience  the  shock  brought  by 
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the  knowledge  of  the  presence  of  alhumin  and  tube  casta  in  the  urine. 
The  associated  cardio-vaBcular  changes  are  of  varying  degrees  of  intensity, 
and  upon  them,  not  upon  the  renal  condition,  does  the  outlook  depend. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  contracted  kidneys  are  small,  and  together 
may  weigh  no  more  tlwn  an  ounce  and  a  half.  The  capsule  is  thick  and 
adherent;  the  surface  of  the  organ  irregular  and  covered  with  small  nodules, 
which  have  given  to  it  the  name  of  granular  kidney.  In  stripping  off  the 
capsule,  portions  of  the  kidney  substance  are  removed.  Small  eyats  are 
frequently  seen  on  the  surface.  The  color  is  usually  reddish,  often  a  very 
dark  red.  On  section  the  substance  is  tough  and  resists  cutting;  the  cortex 
is  thin  and  may  measure  no  more  than  a  couple  of  millimetres.  The  pyra- 
mids are  less  wasted.  The  small  arteries  are  greatly  thickened  and  stand 
out  prominently.    The  fat  about  the  pelvis  is  greatly  increased. 

Microscopically  there  is  seen  a  marked  increase  In  the  connective  tissue 
and  degeneration  and  atrophy  of  the  secreting  structures,  glomerular  and 
tubal,  the  former  predominating  and  giving  the  main  characters  to  the 
lesion.    The  following  are  the  most  important  changes: 

(a)  An  increase  in  the  fibrous  elements,  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  organ,  but  more  advanced  in  the  cortex,  particularly  in  the  tissue  be- 
tween the  medullary  rays.  In  the  pyramids  the  distribution  of  new  growth 
is  less  patchy  and  more  diffuse.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  process  there 
is  a  small-celled  infiltration  between  the  tubes  and  around  the  glomeruli, 
and  finally  this  becomes  fibrillated  and  is  seen  encircling  the  tubules  and 
Bowman's  capsules,  around  the  latter  often  forming  concentric  layers. 

(b)  The  changes  in  the  glomeruli  are  striking,  and  in  advanced  cases 
a  very  considerable  number  of  them  have  undergone  complete  atrophy  and 
are  represented  aa  densely  encapsulated  hyaline  structures.  The  atrophy 
is  partly  due  to  changes  in  the  capillary  walla  and  multiplication  of  cells 
between  the  loops,  partly  to  extensive  hyaline  degeneration,  and  in  part, 
no  doubt,  to  the  alterations  in  the  afferent  vessels.  The  normal  glomeruli 
usually  show  some  thickening  of  the  ca[»ule  and  increase  in  the  cells  of  the 
tufts. 

(c)  The  tubules  show  changes  in  the  epithelium,  which  vary  a  good 
deal  in  different  localities.  Where  the  connective-tissue  growth  is  most 
advanced  they  are  greatly  atrophied  and  the  epithelium  may  be  repre- 
sented by  small  cubical  cells.  In  other  iDstances  the  epithelium  has  entirely 
disappeared.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  regions  represented  by  the  projecting 
granules  the  tubules  are  usually  dilated,  and  the  epithelium  shows  hyaline, 
fatty,  and  granular  changes.  Very  many  of  them  contain  dark  masses  of 
epithelial  debris  and  tube-casts.  In  the  interstitial  tissue  and  in  the  tubules 
there  may  be  pigmentary  changes  due  to  hiemorrhage.  The  dilatation  of 
the  tubules  may  reach  an  extreme  grade,  forming  definite  cysts. 

((f)  The  arteries  show  an  advanced  eclerosia.  The  intima  is  greatly 
thickened  and  there  are  changes  in  the  adventitia  and  in  the  media,  con- 
sisting in  increase  in  the  thiekneBs  due  to  proliferation  of  the  connective 
tissue,  in  the  latter  coat  at  the  expense  of  the  muscular  elements. 

The  view  most  generally  entertained  at  present  is  that  the  essential 
lesion  is  in  the  secreting  tissues  of  the  tubules  and  the  glomeruli,  and  that 
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the  connectiTe-tiaBue  overgrowth  Ib  Becondary  to  this.  Greenfield  holds  that 
the  primaiy  change  is  in  most  instancee  in  the  glomeruli,  to  which  both  the 
degeneration  in  the  epithelium  of  the  conroluted  tubules  and  the  increase 
in  the  intertabular  connective  tissue  are  secondary. 

Associated  with  contracted  kidneyare  general  arterio-scleroeis  and  hyper- 
trophy of  the  heart.  The  changes  in  the  arteries  have  already  been  de- 
scribed in  the  section  on  arterio-sclerosis.  The  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is 
constant,  and  the  enlargement  may  reach  an  extreme  grade.  Variations 
depend,  no  doubt,  in  part  upon  the  extent  of  the  diffuse  arterial  degenera- 
tion, but  there  are  instances  in  which  the  term  cor  bovinum  may  be  applied 
to  the  enlarged  organ.  In  such  cases  the  hypertrophy  is  not  confined  to 
the  left  ventricle,  but  involves  the  entire  heart.  The  explanation  of  this 
hypertrophy  hafi  been  much  discussed.  It  was  at  first  held  t«  be  due  to 
the  increased  work  thrown  upon  the  organ  in  driving  the  impure  blood 
through  the  capillary  system.  Basing  his  opinion  upon  the  supposed  mus- 
cular increase  in  the  smaller  arteries,  Johnson  regarded  the  hypertrophy  as 
■an  effort  to  overcome  a  sort  of  stop-cock  action  of  these  vessels,  which,  under 
the  influence  of  the  irritating  ingredient  in  the  blood,  contracted  and  in- 
creased greatly  the  peripheral  resistance.  Traube  believed  that  the  oblitera- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  capillary  territories  in  the  kidney  materially  raised 
the  arterial  pressure,  and  in  this  way  led  to  the  hypertrophy  of  the  heart; 
an  additional  factor,  he  thought,  was  the  diminished  excretion  of  water, 
which  also  heightened  the  pressure  within  the  blood-vessels. 

With  our  present  knowledge  the  most  satisfactory  explanation  is  that 
given  by  Cohnheim,  which  is  thus  clearly  and  succinctly  put  by  Fagge: 
"  He  gives  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  activity  of  the  circulation  through 
the  kidneys  at  any  moment — in  other  words,  the  state  of  the  smaller  renal 
arteries  as  regards  contraction  or  dilatation — depends  not  (as  in  the  case 
of  the  tissues  generally)  upon  the  need  of  those  organs  for  blood,  but 
solely  upon  the  amount  of  material  for  the  urinary  secretion  that  the  cir- 
culatory fluid  happens  then  to  contain.  This  suggestion  has  hearings  .  .  . 
upon  the  development  of  hypertrophy  in  one  kidney  when  the  other  has 
been  entirely  destroyed.  But  another  consequence  deducible  from  it  is 
that  when  parts  of  both  kidneys  have  undergone  atrophy,  the  hlood-flow 
to  the  parts  that  remain  must,  cahris  paribus,  be  as  great  as  it  would  have 
been  to  the  whole  of  the  organs  if  they  had  been  intact.  But  in  order  that 
such  a  quantity  of  blood  should  pass  through  the  restricted  capillary  area 
now  open  to  it,  an  excessive  pressure  must  obviously  be  necessary.  This 
can  be  brought  to  hear  only  by  the  exertion  of  more  than  the  normal  degree 
of  force  on  the  part  of  the  left  ventricle,  combined  with  the  maintenance 
of  8  corresponding  resistance  in  all  other  districts  of  the  arterial  system. 
And  so  one  can  account  at  once  for  the  high  arterial  pressure  and  for  the 
cardio-vascular  changes  that  are  secondary  to  it." 

SymptonUB. — Perhaps  a  majority  of  the  cases  are  latent,  and  are  not 
recognized  until  the  occurrence  of  one  of  the  serious  or  fatal  complications. 
Even  an  advanced  grade  of  contracted  kidney  may  be  compatible  with  great 
mental  and  bodily  activity-  There  may  have  been  no  symptoms  whatever 
to  suggest  to  the  patient  the  existence  of  a  serious  malady.    In  other  cases 
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the  general  health  is  disturbed.  The  patient  complains  of  lassitude,  is 
sleepless,  has  to  get  up  at  night  to  micturate;  the  digestion  is  disordered, 
the  tongue  is  furred;  there  are  complaints  of  headache,  failing  vision,  and 
hreathlessnesB  on  exertion. 

So  complex  and  varied  is  the  clinical  picture  of  chronic  Bright's  disease 
that  it  will  be  beet  to  consider  the  symptoms  under  the  various  systems. 

Urinary  System.— la  the  small  contracted  kidney  polyuria  is  the  rule. 
Frequently  the  patient  has  to  get  up  two  or  three  times  during  the  ni^t 
to  empty  the  bladder,  and  there  is  increased  thirst.  It  is  for  these  symp- 
toms occasionally  that  relief  is  sought.  The  color  is  a  light  yellow,  and  the 
specific  gravity  ranges  from  1.005  to  1.012,  Persistent  low  specific  gravity 
is  one  of  the  most  constant  and  important  features  of  the  disease.  Traces 
of  albumin  are  found,  but  may  be  absent  at  times,  particularly  in  the  early 
morning  urine.  It  is  often  simply  a  slight  cloudiness,  and  may  be  apparent 
only  with  the  more  delicate  tests.  The  sediment  is  scanty,  and  in  it  a  fev 
hyaline  or  granular  casts  are  found.  The  quantity  of  the  solid  constituents 
of  the  urine  is,  as  a  rule,  diminished,  though  Id  some  instances  the  urea 
may  be  excreted  in  full  amount.  In  attacks  of  dyspepsia  or  bronchitis,  or 
in  the  later  stages  when  the  heart  fails,  the  quantity  of  albumin  may  be 
greatly  increased  and  the  urine  diminished.  Occasionally  blood  occurs 
in  the  urine,  and  there  may  even  be  hematuria  (S.  West).  Slight  leakage, 
represented  by  the  constant  presence  of  a  few  red  cells,  may  be  present 
early  in  the  disease  and  persist  for  years.  In  the  arterio-scUrofic  form  the 
quantity  of  urine  is  normal,  or  rctluced  rather  than  increased;  the  specific 
gravity  is  normal  or  high,  the  color  of  the  urine  is  good,  and  there  are 
hyaline  and  finely  granular  casts.  The  amount  of  albumin  varies  greatly 
with  the  food  and  cTercise,  and  is  usually  much  in  excess  of  that  seen  with 
the  contracted  kidneys. 

Circulatory  System. — The  pulse  is  hard,  the  tension  increased,  and  the 
vessel  wall,  as  a  rule,  thickened.  As  already  mentioned,  a  distinction  must 
be  made  between  increased  tension  and  thickening  of  the  arterial  wall.  The 
tension  may  be  plus  in  a  normal  vessel,  but  in  chronic  Brighfs  disease  it  is 
more  common  to  have  increased  tension  in  a  stiff  artery. 

A  pulse  of  increased  tension  has  the  following  characters:  It  is  hard 
and  incompressible,  requiring  a  good  deal  of  force  to  overcome  it;  it  is  per- 
sistent, and  in  the  intervals  between  the  beats  the  vessel  feels  full  and  can 
be  rolled  beneath  the  finger.  ThcSe  characters  may  be  present  in  a  vessel 
the  walls  of  which  are  little,  if  at  all,  increased  in  thickness.  To  estimate 
the  latter  the  pulse  wave  should  be  obliterated  in  the  radial,  and  the  vessel 
wall  felt  beyond  it.  In  a  perfectly  normal  vessel  the  arterial  coats,  under 
these  circtimstsnces,  cannot  be  differentiated  from  the  surrounding  tissue; 
whereos,  if  thickened,  the  vessel  can  be  rolled  beneath  the  finger.  Per- 
sistent high  tension  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  symptoms  of 
interstitial  nephritis.  The  cardiac  features  ate  equally  important,  thoi^h 
often  less  obvious.  Hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  occurs  to  overcome 
the  resistance  oifered  in  the  arteries.*  The  enlargement  of  the  heart  ulti- 
mately becomes  more  general.  The  apex  is  displaced  downward  and  to  the 
left;  the  impulse  is  forcible  and  may  be  heaving.    In  elderly  persons  with 
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emphysema,  the  displacement  of  the  apex  may  not  be  evideiit.  The  first 
Eound  at  the  apex  may  be  duplicated;  more  commonly  the  eecond  sound 
at  the  aortic  cartilage  is  accentuated,  a  very  characteriGtic  sign  of  increased 
tension.  The  sotmd  in  extreme  cases  may  have  a  bell-Iike  quality.  In  many 
caees  a  systolic  murmur  develops  at  the  apex,  probably  as  a  result  of  relative 
itiBufficiency.  It  may  be  loud  and  transmitted  to  the  axilla.  Finally  the 
hypertrophy  fails,  the  heart  becomes  dilated,  gallop  rhythm  is  present,  and 
the  general  condition  is  that  of  a  chronic  heart-lesion. 

Respiratory  System. — Sudden  (edema  of  the  glottis  may  occur.  Effu- 
sion into  the  pleurse  or  sudden  <£dema  of  the  lunge  may  prove  fatal.  Acute 
pleurisy  and  pneumonia  are  not  uncommon.  Bronchitis  is  a  freqtieot  ac- 
companiment, particularly  in  the  winter.  Sudden  attacks  of  oppressed 
breathing,  particularly  at  night,  are  not  infrequent.  This  is  often  a  unemic 
symptom,  but  is  sometimes  cardiac.  The  patient  may  sit  up  in  bed  and 
gasp  for  breath,  as  in  true  asthma.  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  may  be  pres- 
ent, most  commonly  toward  the  close,  but  the  patient  may  be  walking  about 
and  even  attending  to  his  occupation. 

Digestive  System. — Dyspepsia  and  loss  of  appetite  are  common.  Severe 
and  uncontrollable  vomiting  may  be  the  first  symptom.  This  is  usually 
r^arded  as  a  manifestation  of  unemia,  but  it  may  be  present  Without  any 
other  indications,  and  I  have  known  It  to  prove  fatal  without  any  suspicion 
that  chronic  Bright's  disease  was  present.  Severe  and  even  fatal  diar- 
rhoea may  develop.  The  tongue  may  be  coated  and  the  breath  heavy  and 
urinous. 

Nervous  System. — Various  cerebral  manifestations  have  already  been 
mentioned  under  uremia.  Headache,  sometimes  of  the  migraine  type,  may 
be  an  early  and  persistent  feature  of  chronic  Brighfs  disease.  Cerebral 
apoplexy  is  closely  related  to  interstitial  nephritis.  The  heemorrhage  may 
take  place  into  the  meninges  or  the  cerebrum.  It  is  usually  associated  with 
marked  changes  in  the  vessels.  Neuralgias,  in  various  regions,  are  not  un- 
common. 

Special  Senses. — Troubles  in  vision  may  be  the  first  symptom  of  the 
disease.  It  is  remarkable  in  how  many  cases  of  interstitial  nephritis  the 
condition  is  diagnosed  first  by  the  ophthalmic  surgeon.  The  flame-shaped 
retinal  haemorrhages  are  the  most  common.  Less  frequent  is  diffuse  retinitis 
or  papillitis.  Sudden  blindness  may  supervene  without  retinal  changes — 
unemic  amaurosis.  Diplopia  is  a  rare  event.  Recurring  conjunctival  and 
palpebral  htemorrhages  are  fairly  common.  Auditory  troubles  are  by  no 
means  infrequent  in  chronic  Bright's  disease.  Ringing  in  the  ears,  with 
dizziness,  is  not  uncommon.    Various  forms  of  deafness  may  occur. 

Skin. — (Sdema  is  not  common  in  interstitial  nephritis.  Slight  pufRness 
of  the  ankles  may  be  present,  but  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  dropsy  does 
not  supervene.  When  extensive,  it  is  almost  always  the  result  of  gradual 
failure  of  the  hypertrophied  heart.  The  skin  is  often  dry  and  pale,  and 
sweats  arc  not  common.  In  some  instances  the  sweat  may  deposit  a  white 
frost  of  urea  on  the  surface  of  the  skin.  Eczema  is  a  common  accompani- 
ment of  chronic  interstitial  nephritis.  Tingling  of  the  fingers  or  numb- 
ness and  pallor — the  dead  fingers — are  not,  as  some  suppose,  in  any  way 
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peculiar  to  Briefs  disease.  Intolerable  itching  of  the  akin  may  be  pres- 
ent, and  cramps  in  the  muBcIes  are  by  no  means  rare. 

Hemorrhages  aie  not  infrequent;  epietaxis  may  prove  serious  and  ex- 
tensive; purpura  may  occur.  Bioncho-pulmonary  hemorrhages  are  said, 
by  some  French  writers,  to  be  common,  but  no  instance  of  it  has  come 
under  my  observation.  Ascites  is  rare  except  in  association  with  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver. 

Diagnosis. — The  autopsy  often  discloses  the  true  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease, one  of  the  many  intercurrent  affections  of  which  may  have  proved 
fatal.  The  early  stages  of  interstitial  nephritis  are  not  recognizable.  In 
a  patient  with  increased  pulse  tension  (particularly  if  the  vepscl  wall  is 
sclerotic),  with  the  apex  beat  of  the  heart  dislocated  to  the  left,  the  second 
aortic  sound  ringing  and  accentuated,  the  urine  abundant  and  of  low  spe- 
ciiic  gravity,  with  a  trace  of  albumin  and  an  occasional  hyaline  or  granular 
cast,  the  diagnosis  of  interstitial  nephritis  may  be  safely  made.  Of  all  the 
indications,  that  offered  by  the  pulse  is  the  most  important.  Persistent 
high  tension  with  thickening  of  the  arterial  wail  in  a  man  under  fifty  means 
that  serious  mischief  has  already  taken  place,  that  cardio-vascular  changes 
are  certainly,  and  renal  most  probably,  present.  It  is  important  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  this  condition  not  to  rest  content  with  a  single  examination  of  the 
urine.  Both  the  evening  and  the  morning  secretion  should  be  studied. 
The  sediment  should  be  collected  in  a  conical  glass,  and  in  looking  for 
tube-casts  a  large  surface  should  be  examined  with  a  tolerably  low  power 
and  little  light.  The  arterio-sclerotic  kidney  may  exist  for  a  long  time 
without  the  occurrence  of  albumin,  or  the  albumin  may  be  in  very  small 
quantities.  Toward  the  end  it  is  impossible  to  differentiate  the  primary 
interstitial  nephritis  from  an  arterio-sclerotic  kidney,  nor  clinically  is  it  of 
any  special  value  so  to  do.  In  middle-aged  men,  with  very  high  tension, 
great  thickening  of  the  superficial  arteries,  and  marked  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart,  the  renal  are  more  likely  to  he  secondary  to  the  arterial  changes. 

Frc^UOSls. — Chronic  Bright's  disease  is  an  incurable  affection,  and 
the  anatomical  conditions  on  which  it  depends  are  quite  as  much  beyond 
the  reach  of  medicines  as  wrinkled  skin  or  gray  hair.  Interstitial  nephritis, 
however,  is  compatible  with  the  enjoyment  of  life  for  many  years,  and  it  is 
now  universally  recognized  that  increased  tension,  thickening  of  the  arterial 
walls,  and  polyuria  with  a  small  quantity  of  albumin,  neither  doom  a  man 
to  death  within  a  short  time  nor  necessarily  interfere  with  the  pursuits  of 
an  active  life  so  long  as  proper  care  be  taken.  I  know  patients  who  have 
had  high  tension  and  a  little  albumin  in  the  urine  with  hyaline  casts  for 
ten,  twehe,  and,  in  one  instance,  fifteen  years.  Serious  indications  are  the 
development  of  uremic  symptoms,  dilatation  of  the  heart,  the  onset  of 
serous  efTuBiona,  the  development  of  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing,  persistent 
vomiting,  and  diarrhoea. 

Treatment, — Patients  without  local  indications  or  in  whom  the  con- 
dition has  been  accidentally  discovered  should  so  regulate  their  lives  as  to 
throw  the  least  possible  strain  upon  heart,  arteries,  and  kidneys.  A  quiet 
life  without  mental  worry,  with  gentle  but  not  excessive  exercise,  and  resi- 
dence in  an  equable  climate,  should  be  recommended.     In  addition  they 
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should  be  told  to  keep  the  bowels  regular,  the  skm  active  by  a  daily  tepid 
bath  with  iriction,  and  the  urinary  secretion  free  by  drinking  daily  a  defi- 
nite amount  of  either  distilled  water  or  some  pleasant  mineral  water.  Alco- 
hol should  be  strictly  prohibited.    Tea  and  coffee  are  allowable. 

The  diet  should  be  light  and  nourishing,  and  the  patient  should  be 
warned  not  to  eat  esceesively,  and  not  to  take  meat  more  than  once  a  day. 
Care  in  food  and  drink  is  probably  the  most  important  element  in  the  treat- 
ment of  these  early  cases. 

A  patient  in  good  circumstances  may  be  urged  to  go  away  during  the 
winter  months,  or,  if  neceeaary,  to  move  altogetiier  to  a  warm  equable  cli- 
mate, like  that  of  Southern  California.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  value  in 
these  cases  of  removal  from  the  changeable,  irregular  weather  which  pre- 
vails in  the  temperate  regions  from  November  until  April. 

At  this  period  medicines  are  not  required  unless  for  certain  special 
symptoms.  Patients  derive  much  benefit  from  an  annual  visit  to  certain 
mineral  springs,  such  as  Poland,  Bedford,  Saratoga,  in  this  country,  and 
Vichy  and  others  in  Europe.  Mineral  waters  have  no  curative  influence 
upon  chronic  Bright* s  disease;  they  simply  help  the  interstitial  circulation 
and  keep  the  drains  flushed.  In  this  early  stage,  when  the  patient's  con- 
dition is  good,  the  tension  not  high,  and  the  quantity  of  albumin  email, 
medicines  are  not  indicated,  since  no  remedies  are  known  to  have  the  Elight- 
eet  influence  upon  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Sooner  or  later  symptoms 
arise  which  demand  treatment.  Of  these  the  following  are  the  most  im- 
portant: 

(a)  Greatly  Increased  Arterial  Tension. — It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
a  certain  increase  of  teneion  is  not  only  necessary  but  unavoidable  in  chronic 
Bright's  disease,  and  probably  the  most  serious  danger  is  too  great  lowering 
of  the  blood  tension.  The  happy  medium  must  be  sought  between  such 
heightened  tension  as  throws  a  serious  strain  upon  the  heart  and  risks  rup- 
ture of  the  vessels  and  the  low  teuton  which,  under  these  circumstances, 
is  specially  liable  to  be  associated  with  serous  effusions.  In  cases  with  per- 
sistent high  tension  the  diet  should  be  light,  an  occasional  saline  purge 
should  be  given,  and  sweating  promoted  by  means  of  hot  air  or  the  hot 
bath.  If  these  measures  do  not  suffice,  nitroglycerin  may  be  tried,  begin- 
ning with  1  minim  of  the  1-per-cent  solution  three  times  a  day,  and  grad- 
ually increasing  the  dose  if  necessary.  Patients  vary  so  much  in  suscepti- 
bility to  this  drug  that  in  each  case  it  must  be  tested,  the  limit  of  dosage 
being  that  at  which  the  patient  experiences  the  physiological  effect.  As 
much  as  10  minims  of  the  1-per-cent  solution  may  be  given  three  times  a 
day.  In  many  case  I  have  given  it  in  much  larger  doses  for  weeks  at  a 
time.  I  have  never  seen  any  ill  effects  from  it.  If  the  dose  ia  excessive  the 
patients  complain  at  once  of  flushing  or  headache.  Its  use  may  be  kept  up 
for  six  or  seven  weeks,  then  stopped  for  a  week  and  resumed.  Its  value 
is  seen  not  only  in  the  reduction  of  the  tension,  but  also  in  the  striking 
manner  in  which  it  relieves  the  headache,  dizziness,  and  dyspncea. 

(6)  More  or  less  anosmia  is  present  in  advanced  cases,  and  is  best  met 
by  the  use  of  iron.  Weir  Mitchell,  who  has  had  a  unique  experience  in 
certain  forms  of  chronic  Brighf s  disease,  gives  the  tincture  of  the  pei> 
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chloride  of  iron  in  large  doses — from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  three  times 
a  day.  He  thinks  that  it  not  only  benefits  the  anemia,  but  that  it  alao  is 
an  important  means  of  reducing  the  arterial  tension. 

(c)  Many  patients  with  Bright's  disease  present  themeelveB  for  treat- 
ment with  signs  of  cardiac  dilatation;  there  is  a  gallop  rhythm  or  the  heart 
sounde  have  a  foetal  character,  the  breath  is  short,  the  urine  scanty  and 
highly  albuminous,  and  there  are  signs  of  local  dropsy.  In  these  cases  the 
treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  heart.  A  morning  dose  of  salts  or  calo- 
mel may  be  given,  and  digitalis  in  10-minim  doBca,  three  or  four  times  a 
day.  Strychnia  may  be  used  with  benefit  in  this  condition.  In  some  in- 
stances otjier  cardiac  tonics  may  be  neceesaFy,  but  as  a  rule  the  digitalis  acts 
promptly  and  well. 

(if)  Urcemic  Symptoms. — Even  before  marked  manifestations  are  present 
there  may  be  extreme  restlessness,  mental  wandering,  a  heavy,  foul  breath, 
and  a  coated  tongue.  Headache  is  not  often  complained  of,  though  intense 
frontal  headache  may  be  an  early  symptom  of  urtemia.  In  this  condition, 
too,  the  patient  may  complain  of  palpitation,  feelings  of  numbness,  and 
sometimes  nocturnal  cramps.  For  these  symptoms  the  saline  purgatives 
should  be  ordered,  and  hot  baths,  so  as  to  induce  copious  sweating.  Grandin 
states  that  irrigation  of  the  bowel  with  water  at  a  temperature  from  120" 
to  150°  is  most  useful.  Nitroglycerin  also  may  be  freely  u§ed  to  reduce  the 
tension.  For  the  urtemic  convulsions,  if  severe,  inhalations  of  chloroform 
may  be  used.  If  the  patient  is  robust  and  full-blooded,  from  12  to  20  ounces 
of  blood  should  be  removed.  The  patient  should  be  freely  sweated,  and  if 
the  convulsions  tend  to  recur  chloral  may  be  given,  either  by  the  mouth  or 
per  rectum,  or,  better  still,  morphia.  Unemic  coma  must  be  treated  by 
active  purgation,  and  sweating  should  be  promoted  by  the  use  of  pilocar- 
pine or  the  hot  bath.  For  the  restlessness  and  delirium  morphia  is  indis- 
pensable. Since  its  recommendation  in  urtemic  states  some  years  ago,  by 
Stephen  MacEenzie,  I  have  used  this  remedy  extensively  and  can  speak  of 
its  great  value  in  these  cases.  1  have  never  seen  ill  effects  or  any  tendency 
to  coma  fallow.  It  is  of  special  value  in  the  dyspnosa  and  Cheyne-Stokee 
breathing  of  advanced  arierio-sclerosis  with  chronic  ursemia. 


VIII.   AMYLOID   DISEASE. 

Amyloid  (lardaceous  or  waxy)  degeneration  of  the  kidneys  is  simply  an 
event  in  the  process  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  most  commonly  in  the 
chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis  following  fevers,  or  of  cachectic  states. 
It  has  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  varieties  of  Bright's  disease. 
The  affection  of  the  kidneys  ia  generally  a  part  of  a  widespread  amyloid 
degeneration  occurring  in  prolonged  suppuration,  as  in  disease  of  the  bone, 
in  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  and  occasionally  leuksemia,  lead  poisoning,  and 
gout.    It  varies  cutIousIj  in  frequency  in  different  localities. 

Anatomically  the  amyloid  kidney  is  large  and  pale,  the  surface  smooth, 
and  the  vense  Btellatie  well  marked.  On  section  the  cortex  is  large  and 
may  show  a  peculiar  glistening,  infiltrated  appearance,  and  the  glomeruli 
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are  very  distinct.  The  pyramids,  in  Btiiking  contrast  to  the  cortex,  are  of 
ft  deep  red  color.  A  section  soaked  in  dilute  tincture  of  iodine  shows  spots 
of  a  walnut  or  mahogany  brown  color.  The  Malpighian  tufts  and  the 
straight  vessels  may  be  most  affected.  In  lardaceous  disease  of  the  kidneys 
the  organs  are  not  always  enlarged.  They  may  be  normal  in  size  or  smal], 
pale,  and  granular.  The  amyloid  change  is  first  seen  in  the  Malpighian 
tufts,  and  then  involves  the  afferent  and  efferent  vessela  and  the  straight 
vessels.  It  may  be  confined  entirely  to  them.  In  later  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease the  tubules  are  affected,  chiefly  the  membrane,  rarely,  if  ever,  the  cells 
themselves.  In  addition,  the  kidneys  always  show  signs  of  diffuse  nephritis. 
The  Bowman's  capsules  are  thickened,  there  may  be  glomerulitis,  and  the 
tubal  epithelium  is  swollen,  granular,  and  fatty. 

SymptoniB. — The  renal  features  alone  may  not  indicate  the  presence 
of  this  degeneration.  Usually  the  associated  condition  gives  a  hint  of  the 
nature  of  the  process.  The  urine,  as  a  rule,  shows  important  changes; 
the  quantity  is  increased,  and  it  is  pale,  clear,  and  of  low  specific  gravity. 
The  albumin  is  usually  abundant,  but  it  may  be  scanty,  and  in  rare  in- 
stances absent.  Possibly  the  variations  in  the  situation  of  the  amyloid 
changes  may  account  for  this,  since  albumin  is  less  likely  to  be  present 
when  the  change  is  confined  to  the  vasa  recta.  In  addition  to  ordinary 
albumin  globulin  may  be  present.  The  tube-casts  are  variable,  usually 
hyaline,  often  fatty  or  finely  granular.  Occasionally  the  amyloid  reaction 
can  be  detected  in  the  hyaline  casts.  Dropsy  is  present  in  many  instances, 
particularly  when  there  is  much  antemia  or  profound  cachexia.  It  is  not, 
however,  an  invariable  symptom,  and  there  are  cases  in  which  it  does  not 
develop.    Diarrhcea  is  a  common  accompaniment. 

Increased  arterial  tension  and  cardiac  hypertrophy  are  not  usually  pres- 
ent, except  in  those  cases  in  which  amyloid  degeneration  occurs  in  the 
secondary  contracted  kidney;  under  which  circumstances  there  may  be 
ursemia  and  retinal  changes,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  not  met  with  in  other 
forma. 

Diagnoeis. — By  the  condition  of  the  urine  alone  it  is  not  possible  to 
recognize  amyloid  changes  in  the  kidney.  TJaually,  however,  there  is  no 
difiieulty,  since  the  Bright's  disease  comes  on  in  association  with  syphilia, 
prolonged  suppuration,  disease  of  the  bone,  or  tuberculosis,  and  there  is 
evidence  of  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen.  A  suspicious  circum- 
stance is  the  existence  of  polyuria  with  a  large  amount  of  albumin  in  the 
urine,  or  when,  in  these  constitutional  affections,  a  large  quantity  of  clear, 
pale  urine  is  passed,  even  without  the  presence  of  albiimin. 

The  prognosis  depends  rather  on  the  condition  with  which  the  nephritis 
is  associated.    As  a  rule  it  is  grave. 

The  treatment  of  the  condition  is  that  of  chronic  Bright's  disease. 
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IX.  PYELITIS. 

(jConMwlivt  NtphrHia ;  Pytiowphrilit;  Pyotuphroms^ 

Deflnltioil. — lofiammation  of  the  pelvU  of  the  kidney  and  the  con- 
ditions which  result  from  it. 

Btlology. — Pyelitis  in  almost  all  cases  is  induced  by  bacterial  invasion 
and  multiplication,  rarely  by  the  irritation  of  varions  substances  snch  as 
turpentine,  cubebs,  or  sugar  (diabetes).  Normally  the  kidney  can  eliminate 
without  harm  to  itself,  apparently,  various  bacteria  carried  to  it  by  the 
blood-current  from  the  intestinal  tract  or  some  focus  of  infection;  and  it 
probably  becomes  infected  only  where  its  resistance  is  lowered,  aa  a  result 
of  some  general  cause,  as  amemia,  malnutrition,  or  intercurrent  disease, 
or  of  some  local  cause,  as  nephritis,  displacement,  congestion  due  to  prea- 
sure  of  neoplasms  upon  the  ureter,  twisted  ureter  (Dietl's  crisis),  or  of 
operation,  or  where  the  number  or  virulence  of  the  micro-organisms  is  in- 
creased. These  same  factors  probably  play  an  important  roU  also  in  the 
other  common  causes  of  pyelitis,  ascending  infection  from  an  infected  blad- 
der (cystitis),  and  tuberculous  infection.  Other  causes  described  are  vari- 
ous fevers,  cancer,  hydatids,  the  ova  of  certain  parasites,  cold,  and  over- 
exertion. Calculus  seems  not  to  be  a  common  cause,  as,  if  present  at  all, 
it  is  probably  consecutive  to  the  infection.  In  T,  R.  Brown's  series  of  20 
cases,  the  colon  bacillus  was  obtained  7  times,  the  tubercle  bacillus  6,  the 
proteus  bacillus  4,  a  white  staphylococcus  twice — all  in  pure  culture — while 
in  1  case  cultures  were  negative. 

Horbid  Anatomy. — In  the  early  stages  of  pyelitis  the  mucous  mem- 
brane  ia  turbid,  somewhat  swollen,  and  may  show  ecchymoses  or  a  grayish 
pseudo-membrane.  The  urine  iu  the  pelvis  is  cloudy,  and,  on  examina- 
tion, numbers  of  epithelial  cells  are  seen. 

In  the  calculous  pyelitis  there  may  be  only  slight  turbidity  of  the  mem- 
brane, which  has  been  called  by  some  catarrhal  pyelitis.  More  commonly 
the  mucosa  is  roughened,  grayidi  in  color,  and  thick.  Under  these  circum- 
stances there  is  almost  always  more  or  less  dilatation  of  the  calyces  and 
flattening  of  the  papillie.  Following  this  condition  there  may  be  (a)  ex- 
tension of  the  suppurative  process  to  the  kidney  itself,  forming  a  pyelo- 
nephritis; (6)  a  gradual  dilatation  of  the  calyces  with  atrophy  of  the  kidney 
substance,  and  finally  the  production  of  the  condition  of  pyonephrosis,  in 
which  the  entire  organ  is  represented  by  a  sac  of  pus  with  or  without  a 
thin  shell  of  renal  tissue,  (c)  After  the  kidney  structure  has  been  destroyed 
by  suppuration,  if  the  obstruction  at  the  oriiice  of  the  pelvis  persists,  the 
fluid  portions  may  be  absorbed  and  the  pus  become  inspissated,  so  that  tiifi 
organ  is  represented  by  a  series  of  sacculi  containing  grayish,  putty-like 
masses,  which  may  become  impregnated  with  lime  salts. 

Tuberculous  pyelitis,  as  already  described,  usually  starts  upon  the  apices 
of  the  pyramids,  and  may  at  first  be  limited  in  extent.  Ultimately  the 
condition  produced  may  be  similar  to  that  of  calculous  pyelitis.  FJone- 
phrosis  is  ijuite  as  frei^uent  a  sequence,  while  the  final  tranefonoatioii  of 
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the  pus  into  a  putty-like  material  impregnated  with  salts,  forming  the 
so-called  scrofulous  kidney,  is  even  commoner. 

The  pyelitis  consecutive  to  cystitis  is  generally  imilateral,  and  the  kidney 
is  sometimes  involved,  forming  the  so-called  surgical  hidney — acute  sup- 
purative nephritis.  There  are  lines  of  suppuration  extending  along  the 
pyramids,  or  small  abscesses  in  the  cortex,  often  just  beneath  the  capsule; 
or  there  may  be  wedge-shaped  abscesses.  The  pus  organisms  either  pass 
up  the  tubules  or,  as  Steven  has  shown,  through  the  lymphatics. 

Symptoma. — The  forms  associated  with  the  fevers  rarely  cause  any 
symptoms,  even  when  the  process  is  extensive.  In  mild  grades  there  is 
pain  in  the  back  or  there  may  be  tenderness  on  deep  pressure  on  the  af- 
fected side.  The  urine,  turbid  and  containing  pus  cells,  some  mucus,  and 
occasional  red  blood-cells,  is  acid  or  alkaline,  depending  on  the  infecting 
microbe;  usually  the  albuminuria  is  of  higher  grade  comparatively  than 
the  pyuria. 

Before  the  condition  of  pyuria  is  established  there  may  be  attacks  of 
pain  on  the  affected  side  (not  amounting  to  the  severe  agony  of  renal  colic), 
rigors,  high  fever,  and  sweats.  Under  these  circumstances  the  urine,  which 
may  have  been  clear,  becomes  turbid  or  smoky  from  the  presence  of  blood, 
and  may  contain  large  numbers  of  mucus  cells  and  transitional  epithelium. 
These  cases  are  not  common,  but  I  have  twice  had  opportunity  of  studying 
such  attacks  for  a  prolonged  period.  In  one  patient  the  occurrence  of  the 
rigor  and  fever  could  sometimes  be  predicted  from  the  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  urine.  Such  cases  occur,  I  believe,  in  association  with  calculi 
in  the  pelvis. 

The  statement  is  not  infrequently  made  that  the  epithelium  in  the 
urine  in  pyelitis  is  distinctive  and  characteristic.  This  is  erroneous,  as 
may  be  readily  demonstrated  by  comparing  scrapings  of  the  mucosa  of  the 
renal  pelvis  and  of  the  bladder.  In  both  the  epithelium  belong  to  what  is 
called  the  transitional  variety,  and  in  both  regions  the  same  conical,  fusi- 
form and  irregular  cells  with  long  tails  are  found. 

When  the  pyelitis, whether  calculous  or  tuberculoua,  has  become  chronic 
and  discharges,  the  symptoms  are: 

(1)  Pyuria. — The  pus  is  in  variable  amount,  and  may  be  intermittent. 
Thus,  as  is  often  the  case  when  only  one  kidney  is  involved,  the  ureter 
may  be  temporarily  blocked,  and  normal  urine  is  passed  for  a  time;  then 
there  is  a  sudden  outflow  of  the  pent-up  pus  and  the  urine  becomes  puru- 
lent. Coincident  with  this  retention,  a  tumor  mass  may  be  felt  on  the 
side  afTected.  The  pus  has  the  ordinary  characters,  but  the  transitional 
epithelium  is  not  so  abundant  at  this  stage  and  comes  from  the  bladder  or 
from  the  pelvis  of  the  healthy  side.  Occasionally  in  rapidly  advancing 
pyelonephritis,  portions  of  the  kidney  tissue,  particularly  of  the  apices  of 
the  pyramids,  may  slough  away  and  appear  in  the  urine;  or,  as  in  a  re- 
markable specimen  shown  to  me  by  Tyson,  solid  cheesy  moulds  of  the 
calyces  are  passed.  Casts  from  the  kidney  tubules  are  sometimes  present. 
The  reaction  of  the  urine  depends  entirely  upon  the  infecting  microbe, 
whether  the  condition  is  unilateral  or  bilateral,  and  whether  the  bladder 
is  also  infected,  when  vesical  irritability  and  frequent  micturition  may  be 
present.    Polyuria  is  usually  present  in  the  chronic  cases. 
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(2)  Ictermittent  fever  associated  with  rigors  is  QBtially  present  in  cases 
of  suppurative  pyelitis.  The  chills  may  recur  at  regular  intervals,  and 
the  cases  are  often  mistaken  for  malaria.  Owen-Bees  called  attention  to 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  these  rigors,  which  form  a  characteristic  feature 
of  both  calculous  and  tubercuIouB  pyelitis.  Ultimately  the  fever  assumes 
a  hectic  type  and  the  rigors  may  cease. 

(3)  The  general  condition  of  the  patient  often  indicateB  prolonged 
suppuration.  There  is  more  or  less  wasting  with  antemia  and  a  progressive 
failure  of  health.  Secondary  ahscesses  may  develop  and  the  clinical  picture 
becomes  that  of  pyssmia.  In  some  instances,  particularly  of  tuberculous 
pyelitis,  the  clinical  course  may  resemble  that  of  typhoid  fever.  There  are 
instances  of  pyuria  recurring,  at  intervals,  for  many  years  without  impair- 
ment of  the  bodily  vigor.  Some  of  the  chronic  cases  have  practically  no 
discomfort. 

(4)  Physical  examination  in  chronic  pyelitis  usually  reveals  tenderness 
on  the  affected  side  or  a  definite  swelling,  which  may  vary  much  in  size 
and  ultimately  attain  large  dimensions  if  the  kidney  becomes  enormously 
distended,  as  in  pyonephrosis. 

(5)  Occasionally  nervous  symptoms,  which  may  be  associated  with 
dyspnoea,  supervene,  or  the  termination  may  be  by  coma,  not  unlike  that 
of  diabetes.  These  have  been  attributed  to  the  absorption  of  the  decom- 
posing materials  in  the  urine,  whence  the  BOKialled  ammonisemia.  A  form 
of  paraplegia  has  been  described  in  connection  with  Bome  cases  of  absct  s:^ 
of  the  kidney,  but  whether  due  to  a  myelitis  or  to  a  peripheral  neuritis  has 
not  yet  been  determined. 

In  suppurative  nephritis  or  surgical  kidney  following  cystitis,  the  pa- 
tient complains  of  pain  in  the  back,  the  fever  becomes  high,  irregular,  and 
associated  with  chills,  and  in  acute  cases  a  typhoid  state  develops  in  which 
death  occurs. 

Diagnosia. — Between  the  tnbercnioue  and  the  calculous  forms  of 
pyelitis  it  may  be  difficnlt  or  impossible  to  distinguish,  except  by  the  de- 
tection of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  pus.  The  examination  for  bacilli  shcraM 
be  made  systematically,  and  in  suspicious  cases  intraperitoneal  injections 
of  guinea-pigs  should  also  be  made.  From  perinephric  abscess  pyonephrosis 
is  distingnished  by  the  more  definite  character  of  the  tumor,  the  absen-!e  of 
oedematous  swelling  in  the  lumbar  region,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the 
history  of  the  case.  The  urine,  too,  in  perinephric  abscess  may  be  free  from 
pus.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  make  a 
satisfactory  diagnosis.  A  patient,  whom  I  saw  with  Fussell,  had  hcd  cystitis 
throtgh  her  pregnancy,  subsequently  pue  in  the  urine  for  several  mouths, 
and  then  a  large  fluctuating  abscess  developed  in  the  right  lumbar  region- 
It  did  not  seem  possible,  either  before  or  during  the  operation,  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  case  was  a  simple  pyonephrosis  or  whether  there  had  been 
a  perinephric  abscess  caused  by  the  pyelitis. 

Suppurative  pyelitis  and  cystitis  are  frequently  confounded.  I  have 
known  instances  of  the  former  in  which  perineal  section  was  performed  on 
the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  an  intractable  cystitis.  The  two  condi- 
tions may,  of  course,  coexist  and  prove  puzzling,  but  the  history,  the  higher 
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relative  grade  of  albaminuria  in  pyelitis  (Eoaenfeld,  Goldberg,  T.  B. 
Brown),  the  polyuria,  the  mode  of  development,  the  local  signs  in  one  lum- 
bar region,  and  the  abeence  of  pain  in  the  bladder,  should  be  sufficient  to 
differentiate  the  affections.  In  women,  by  catheterization  of  the  ureters, 
it  may  be  definitely  determined  whether  the  pus  comes  from  the  kidneys  or 
from  the  bladder.    The  cystoseope  may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Plx^noslB. — Cases  coming  on  during  the  fevers  usually  recover.  Tu- 
berculous pyelitis  may  terminate  favorably  by  inspissation  of  the  pus  and 
conversion  into  a  putty-like  substance  with  deposition  of  lime  salts.  When 
pyonephrosis  develops  the  dangers  are  increased.  Perforation  may  occur, 
the  patient  may  be  worn  out  by  the  hectic  fever,  or  amyloid  disease  may 
develop. 

Tl^tnwnt. — In  mild  cases  fiuids  should  he  taken  freely,  particularly 
the  alkaline  mineral  wat«ra,  to  which  potassium  citrate  may  be  added. 

The  treatment  of  the  calculous  form  will  be  considered  later.  Practi* 
cally  there  are  no  remedies  which  have  much  infiuence  upon  the  pyuria. 
Some  of  the  recently  described  urinary  antiseptics,  as  urotropin,  etc.,  seem 
to  be  of  value,  especially  in  the  acute  cases.  Tonics  should  be  given,  a 
nourishing  diet,  and  milk  and  butter-milk  may  be  taken  freely.  When  the 
tumor  has  formed  or  even  before  it  is  perceptible,  if  the  symptoms  are 
serious  and  severe,  the  kidney  should  be  explored,  and,  if  necessary,  ne- 
phrotomy or  nephrectomy  should  be  performed. 


X.    HYDRONEPHROSIS. 

Sdftnltloil. — Dilatation  of  the  pelvis  and  calyces  of  the  kidney. with 
atrophy  of  its  substance,  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  non-purulent  fluids, 
the  result  of  obstruction. 

Etiology. — The  condition  may  be  congenital,  owing  to  some  abnor- 
mality in  the  ureter  or  urethra.  The  tumor  produced  may  be  large  enough 
to  retard  labor.  Sometimes  it  is  associated  with  other  malformations.  There 
is  a  condition  of  moderate  dilatation,  apparently  congenital,  which  is  not 
connected  with  any  obstruction  in  the  ducts.  A  case  of  the  kind  was  shown 
at  the  Philadelphia  Pathological  Society  by  Daland. 

In  some  instances  there  has  been  contraction  or  .twisting  of  the  ureter, 
or  it  has  been  inserted. into  the  kidney  at  an  acute  angle  orat  a  high  level. 
In  adult  life  the  condition  may  be  due  to  lodgment  of  a  calculus,  or  to  a 
cicatricial  stricture  following  ulcer. 

New  growths,  such  as  tubercle  or  cancer,  occasionally  induce  hydro- 
nephrosis; more  commonly,  pressure  upon  the  ureter  from  without,,  par- 
ticularly t\imors  of  the  ovaries  and  uterus.  Occasionally  cicatricial  bands 
compress  the  ureter.  Obstruction  within  the  bladder  may  result  from,  can- 
cer, from  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  with  cystitis,  and  in  the  urethra  from 
stricture.  It  is  stated  that  slight  grades  of  hydronephrosis  have  been  found 
in  patients  with  ejtcesaive  polyuria. 

In  whatever  way  produced,  when  the  ureter  is  blocked  the  secretion  ac- 
cumulates in  the  pelvis  and  infundibula.  Sometimes  acute  inflammation 
follows,  but  more  commonly  the  slow,  gradual  pressure  causes  atrophy  of 
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the  papilte  with  gradtial  dietention  aod  waeting  of  the  organ.  Id  acquired 
caeee  from  pressure,  even  when  dilatation  is  extreme,  there  may  usually  be 
eeen  a  thin  layer  of  renal  structure.  In  the  most  extreme  stages  the  kid- 
ney is  represented  by  a  large  cyst,  which  may  perhaps  show  on  its  inner 
surface  imperfect  septa.  The  fluid  is  thin  and  yellowish  in  color,  and  con- 
tains traces  of  urinary  salts,  urea,  uric  acid,  and  sometimes  albumin.  The 
secretion  may  be  turbid  from  admixture  with  small  quantities  of  pus. 

Total  occlusion  does  not  always  lead  to  a  hydronephrosis,  but  may  be 
followed  by  atrophy  of  the  kidney.  It  appears  that  when  the  obstruction 
is  intermittent  or  not  complete  the  greatest  dilatation  is  apt  to  fallow.  The 
sac  may  be  enormous,  and  cause  an  abdominal  tumor  of  the  largest  size. 
The  condition  has  even  been  mistaken  for  ascites.  Enlargement  of  the 
other  kidney  may  compensate  for  the  defect.  Hypertrophy  of  the  left  side 
of  the  heart  usually  follows. 

Symptoms. — When  small,  it  may  not  be  noticed.  The  congenital 
caaes  when  bilateral  usually  prove  fatal  within  a  few  days;  when  unilateral, 
the  tumor  may  not  be  noticed  for  some  time.  It  increases  progressively 
and  has  all  the  characters  of  a  tumor  in  the  renal  region.  In  adult  life 
many  of  the  cages,  due  to  pressure  by  tumors,  as  in  cancer  of  the  uterus 
and  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  etc.,  give  rise  to  no  symptoms. 

There  are  remarkable  instances  of  intermittent  hydronephrosis  in  which 
the  tumor  suddenly  disappears  with  the  discharge  of  a  large  quantity  of 
clear  fluid.  The  sac  gradually  refills,  and  the  process  may  be  repeated  for 
years.  In  these  eases  the  obstruction  is  unilateral;  a  cicatricial  stricture 
exists,  or  a  valve  is  present  in  the  ureter,  or  the  ureter  enters  the  upper 
part  of  the  pelvis.  Many  of  the  cases  are  in  women  and  associated  with 
movable  kidney. 

The  examination  of  the  abdomen  shows,  in  unilateral  hydronephrosis, 
a  tumor  occupying  the  renal  region.  When  of  moderate  size  it  is  readily 
recognized,  but  when  large  it  may  be  confounded  with  ovarian  or  other 
tumors.  In  young  children  it  may  be  mistaken  for  sarcoma  of  the  kidney 
or  of  the  retroperitoneal  glands,  the  common  chuec  of  abdominal  tumor 
in  early  life.  Aspiration  aleme  would  enable  us  to  differentiate  between 
hydronephrosis  and  tumor.  The  large  hydronephrotic  sac  is  frequently 
mistaken  for  ovarian  tumor.  The  latter  is,  as  a  mle,  more  mobile,  and 
rarely  fills  the  deeper  portion  of  the  lumbar  region  so  thoroughly.  •The 
ascending  colon  can  often  be  detected  passing  over  the  renal  tumor,  and 
examination  per  vaginam,  particularly  under  ether,  H-ill  give  important 
indications  as  to  the  condition  of  the  ovaries.  In  doubtful  cases  the  sac 
should  be  aspirated.  The  fluid  of  the  renal  cyst  is  clear,  or  turbid  from  the 
presence  of  cell  elements,  rarely  colloid  in  character;  the  specific  gravity 
is  low;  albumin  and  traces  of  urea  and  uric  acid  are  usually  present;  and 
the  epithelial  elements  in  it  may  be  similar  to  those  found  in  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney.  In  old  sacs,  however,  the  fluid  may  not  be  characteristic,  since  the 
urinary  salts  disappear,  but  in  one  case  of  several  years'  duration  oxalates 
of  lime  and  urea  were  found. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  is  offered  by  the  condition  of  hydro- 
nephrosis in  a  movable  kidney.    Here,  the  history  of  sudden  disappear^ 
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ance  of  the  tumor  with  the  paseage  of  a  large  quantltj  of  clear  fluid  would 
be  a  point  of  great  importance  in  the  diagnoeis.  In  those  raie  instances 
of  an  enormoiia  sac  filling  the  entire  abdomen,  and  sometimes  miataken 
for  ascites,  the  character  of  the  fluid  might  be  the  only  point  of  difference. 
The  tumor  of  pyonephroeis  may  be  practically  the  same  in  physical  char- 
acteristics. Fever  ie  usually  present,  and  pus  ia  often  found  in  the  urine. 
In  these  cases,  when  in  doubt,  exploratory  puncture  should  be  made. 

The  outlook  in  hydronephrosis  depends  much- upon  the  cause.  When 
single,  the  condition  may  never  produce  serious  trouble,  and  the  intermit- 
tent cases  may  persist  for  years  and  finally  disappear.  OccaEionally  the  cyst 
ruptures  into  the  peritonoeum,  more  rarely  through  the  diaphragm  into  the 
lung.  A  remarkable  case  of  this  kind  was  under  the  care  of  my  colleague, 
Halated.  A  man,  aged  twenty-one,  had,  from  his  second  year,  attacks  of 
abdominal  pain  in  which  a  swelling  would  appear  between  the  hip  and 
costal  margin  and  subside  with  the  passage  of  a  large  amount  of  urine. 
In  January,  1888,  the  sac  discharged  through  the  right  lung.*  Beaccumu- 
lations  occurred  on  seTcral  occasions,  and  on  June  9,  1891,  the  sac  was 
opened  and  drained.  He  remains  well,  though  there  is  still  a  sinus  through 
which  a  clear,  probably  urinous,  fluid  is  discharged. 

The  sac  may  discharge  spontaneously  through  the  ureter  and  the  fluid 
never  reaccumulate.  In  bilateral  hydronephrosis  there  is  a  danger  that 
Ursemia  may  supervene.  There  are  instances,  too,  in  which  blocking  of 
the  ureter  on  the  sound  side  by  calculus  has  been  followed  by  unemia. 
And,  lastly,  the  sac  may  suppurate,  and  the  condition  change  to  one  of 
pyonephrosis. 

Treatment. — Cases  of  intermittent  hydronephrosis  which  do  not  cause 
serious  symptoms  should  be  let  alone.  It  is  stated  that,  in  sacs  of  moderate 
size,  the  obstruction  has  been  overcome  by  shampooing.  If  practised,  it 
should  be  done  with  great  care.  When  the  sac  reaches  a  large  size  aspira- 
tion may  be  performed  and  repeated  if  necessary.  Puncture  should  be 
made  in  the  flank,  midway  between  the  ilium  and  the  last  rib.  If  the  fluid 
reaccumulates  and  the  sac  becomes  large,  it  may  be  incised  and  drained,  or, 
as  a  last  resort,  the  kidney  may  be  removed.  In  women  a  carefully  adapted 
pad  and  bandage  will  sometimes  prevent  the  recurrence  of  an  intermittent 
hydronephrosis.! 


XI.    NEPHROLITHIASIS  (ifenol  Caicalw). 

DeflnltioiL. — The  formation  in  the  kidney  or  in  its  pelvis  of  con- 
cretions, by  the  deposition  of  certain  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the  urine. 

Stlology  and  Fatholc^^. — In  the  kidney  substance  itself  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  urinary  salts  produces  a  condition  to  which,  unfortunately, 
the  term  infarct  has  been  applied.  Three  varieties  may  be  recognized:  (1) 
The  uric-acid  infarct,  usually  met  with  at  the  apices  of  the  pyramids  in 

•  Sowers,  New  York  Medical  Reonrd,  1888. 

f  See  illustrative  cnses  in  my  Lectures  on  Abdominal  Tumors,  18Hi  ' 
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new-born  children  and  during  the  first  weeks  of  life.  The  priapism  and 
attacks  of  crying  in  the  new-born  htive  been  attributed  to  the  passage  of 
these  infarcts  (Southworth);  (3)  the  sodium-urate  infarct,  sometimes  asso- 
ciated with  ammonium  urate,  which  forms  whitish  lines  at  the  apices  of 
the  pyramids  and  is  met  with  diiefly,  but  not  always,  in  gouty  persons;  and 
(3)  the  lime  infarcts,  forming  very  opaque  white  lines  in  the  pyramids, 
usually  in  old  people. 

In  the  pelvis  and  calyces  concretions  of  the  following  forms  occur:  (a) 
Small  gritty  particles,  renal  sand,  ranging  in  size  from  the  individual  grains 
of  the  uric-acid  sediment  to  bodies  1  or  3  mm.  in  diameter.  These  may  be 
passed  in  the  urine  for  long  periods  without  producing  any  symptoms,  since 
they  are  too  line  to  be  arrested  in  their  downward  passage. 

(b)  Larger  concretions,  ranging  in  size  from  a  small  pea  to  a  beau,  and 
either  solitary  or  multiple  in  the  calyces  and  pelvis.  It  is  the  smaller  of 
these  calculi  which,  in  their  passage,  produce  the  attacks  of  renal  colic. 
They  may  be  rounded  and  smooth,  or  present  numerous  irregular  projec- 
tions. 

(c)  The  dendritic  form  of  calculus.  The  orifice  of  the  ureter  may  be 
blocked  by  a  Y-shaped  stone.  The  pelvis  itself  may  be  occupied  by  the 
concretion,  which  forms  a  more  or  less  distinct  mould.  These  are  the  re- 
markable coral  calculi,  which  form  in  the  pelvis  complete  moulds  of  in- 
fundibula  and  calyces,  the  latter  even  presenting  cup-like  depressions  cor- 
responding to  the  apices  of  the  papiliie.  Some  of  these  casts  in  stone  of 
the  renal  pelvis  are  as  beautifully  moulded  as  Hyrtl's  corroeion  prepara- 
tions. 

Chemically  the  varieties  of  calculi  are:  (!)  Uric  acid  and  urates,  most 
important,  and  forming  the  renal  sand,  the  small  solitary,  or  the  large 
dendritic  stones.  They  are  very  hard,  the  surface  is  smooth,  and  the  color 
reddish.  The  larger  stones  are  usually  stratified  and  very  dense.  Usually 
the  uric  acid  and  the  urates  are  mixed,  but  in  children  stones  composed  of 
nrates  alone  may  occur. 

(3)  Oxalate  of  liitie,  which  forms  mulberry-shaped  calculi,  studded  with 
points  and  spines.  They  are  often  very  dark  in  color,  intensely  hard,  and 
are  a  mixture  of  oxalate  of  lime  and  uric  acid. 

(3)  Phosphatic  calculi  are  composed  of  the  calcium  phosphate  and  the 
ammonio-magnesium  phosphate,  sometimes  mixed  with  a  small  amount  of 
calcium  carbonate.  They  are  quite  common,  although  the  phosphatic  salts 
are  often  deposited  about  the  uric  acid  or  the  calcinm-ozalate  stones. 

(4)  Rare  forms  of  calculi  are  made  up  of  cystine,  xanthine,  carbonate  of 
lime,  indigo,  and  urostealith. 

The  mode  of  formation  of  calculi  has  been  much  discussed.  They  may 
be  produced  by  an  excess  of  a  sparingly  soluble  abnormal  ingredient,  such 
as  cystine  or  xanthine;  more  frequently  by  the  presence  of  uric  acid  in  a 
very  acid  urine  which  favors  its  deposition.  Sir  William  Roberts  thus 
briefly  states  the  conditions  which  lead  to  the  formation  of  the  urie-acid 
concretions:  high  acidify,  poverty  in  salines,  low  pigmentation,  and  high 
percentajre  of  uric  acid.  Ord  suggests  that  albumin,  mucus,  blood,  and 
epithelial  threads  may  be  the  starting-point  of  stone.    The  demonstration 
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of  organisms  in  the  centre  of  renal  calculi  rendere  it  probable  that  in  nun; 
cases  the  nucleue  of  the  stone  is  an  agglutinated  mass  of  bacteria. 

Benal  calculi  are  most  common  in  the  early  and  later  periods  of  life. 
They  are  moderately  frequent  in  this  country,  but  there  do  not  appear  to 
be  special  districts,  corresponding  to  the  "  stone  counties "  in  England. 
Men  are  more  often  affected  than  women.  Sedentary  occupations  seem  to 
predispose  to  stone. 

The  effects  of  the  calculi  are  varied.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to 
find  a  dozen  or  more  stones  of  various  sizes  in  the  calyces  without  any 
destruction  of  the  mucous  memhrsne  of  dilatation  of  the  pelvia.  A  tur- 
bid urine  fills  the  pelvis  in  which  there  are  numerous  cells  from  the  epi- 
thelial lining.  There  are  cases  of  this  sort  in  which,  apparently,  the  stones 
may  go  on  forming  and  are  passed  for  years  without  seriously  impairing 
the  health  and  without  inconvenience,  except  the  attacks  of  renal  colic. 
Still  more  remarkable  are  the  cases  of  coral-like  calcuh,  which  may  occupy 
the  entire  pelvis  and  calyces  without  causing  pyelitis,  but  which  gradually 
lead  to  more  or  less  induration  of  the  kidney.  The  most  serious  effects 
are  when  the  stone  excites  a  suppurative  pyelitis  and  pyonephrosis. 

Symptoms. — Patients  may  pass  gravel  for  years  without  having  an 
attack  of  renal  colic,  and  a  stone  may  never  lodge  in  the  ureter.  In  other 
instances,  the  formation  of  calculi  goes  on  year  by  year  and  the  patient  has 
recurring  attacks  such  as  have  been  so  graphically  described  by  Montaigne 
in  his  own  case.  A  patient  may  pass  an  enormous  numbei  of  calculi. 
Some  years  ago  I  was  consulted  by  a  commercial  traveller,  an  extremely 
vigorous  man,  who  for  many  years  had  had  repeated  attacks  of  renal  colic, 
and  had  passed  several  hundred  calculi  of  various  sizes.  His  collection  filled 
an  ounce  bottle.  A  patient  may  pass  a  single  calculus,  and  never  be  trou- 
bled again.  The  large  coral  calculi  may  excite  no  symptoms.  In  a  re- 
markable specimen  of  the  kind,  presented  to  the  McQill  Medical  Museum 
by  J.  A.  Macdonald,  the  patient,  a  middle-aged  woman,  died  suddenly  with 
unemic  symptoms.     There  was  no  pyelitis,  but  the  kidneys  were  sclewtic. 

Renal  colic  ensaea  when  a  stone  enters  the  ureter.  An  attack  may  set 
in  abruptly  without  apparent  cause,  or  may  follow  a  strain  in  lifting. 
It  is  characterized  by  agonizing  pain,  which  starts  in  the  fiank  of  the 
affected  side,  passes  down  the  ureter,  and  is  felt  in  the  testicle  and  along 
the  inner  side  of  the  thigh.  The  pain  may  also  radiate  through  the  ab- 
domen and  chest,  and  be  very  intense  in  the  back.  In  severe  attacks  there 
are  nausea  and  vomiting  and  the  patient  is  collapsed.  The  perspiration 
breaks  out  npon  the  face  and  the  pulse  is  feeble  and  quick.  A  chill  may 
precede  the  outbreak,  and  the  temperature  may  rise  as  high  as  103°.  No 
one  has  more  graphically  described  an  attack  of  "  the  stone "  than  Mon- 
taigne," who  was  a  sufferer  for  many  years:  "  Thou  art  seen  to  sweat  with 
pain,  to  look  pale  and  red,  to  tremble,  to  vomit  well-nigh  to  blood,  to  suffer 
strange  contortions  and  convulsions,  by  starts  to  let  tears  drop  from  thine 
eyes,  to  urine  thick,  black,  and  frightful  water,  or  to  have  it  suppressed 
by  some  sharp  and  craggy  stone,  that  cruelly  pricks  and  tears  thee,"     The 

•  EsBsjs,  Book  ni,  18. 
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ejTnptoniB  persist  for  a  variable  period.  In  ehort  attaelcB  they  do  Dot  last 
longer  than  an  hour;  in  other  inBtances  they  continue  for  a.  day  or 
more,  with  temporary  relief.  Micturition  is  frequent,  occasionally  painful, 
and  the  urine,  aB  a  rule,  is  bloody.  There  are  inBtsnces  in  which  a  lai^e 
amount  of  clear  urine  is  pasBed,  probably  from  the  other  kidney.  In  rare 
cases  the  secretion  of  urine  is  completely  BUppreseed,  even  when  the  kidney 
on  the  opposite  side  is  normal,  and  death  may  occur  from  unemia.  This 
most  frequently  happens  when  the  second  kidney  is  extensively  diBeaeed, 
or  when  only  a  single  kidney  exists.  A  number  of  caBes  of  this  kind  have 
been  recorded.  The  condition  has  been  termed,  by  Sir  William  Roberts, 
obstructive  suppression.  It  is  met  with  also  when  cancer  compresses  both 
ureters  or  involves  their  oriiices  in  the  bladder.  The  patient  may  not  ap- 
pear to  be  seriously  ill  at  first,  and  urtemic  symptoms  may  not  develop  for 
a  week,  when  twitching  of  the  muscles,  great  restlessness,  and  sometimes 
drowsiness  supervene,  but,  strange  to  say,  neither  convulsions  nor  coma. 
Death  takes  place  usually  within  twelve  days  from  the  onset  of  the  ob- 
struction. 

After  the  attack  of  colic  has  passed  there  is  more  or  less  aching  on  the 
affected  side,  and  the  patient  can  usually  tell  from  which  kidney  the  stone 
has  come.  Examination  during  the  attack  is  usually  negative.  Very  rarely 
the  kidney  becomes  palpable.  Tenderness  on  the  affected  side  is  common. 
In  very  thin  persons  it  may  be  possible,  on  examination  of  the  abdomen, 
to  feel  the  stone  in  the  ureter;  or  the  patient  may  complain  of  a  grating 
sensation. 

When  the  calculi  remain  in  the  kidney  they  may  produce  very  deOnite 
and  characteristic  symptoms,  of  which  the  following  are  the  moat  im- 
portant: 

(1)  Pain,  usually  in  the  back,  which  is  often  no  more  than  a  dull  sore- 
ness, but  which  may  be  severe  and  come  on  in  paroxysms.  It  is  usually  on 
the  side  affected,  but  may  be  referred  to  the  opposite  kidney,  and  there  are 
instances  in  which  the  pain  has  been  coniined  to  the  sound  side.  Pains 
of  a  similar  nature  may  occur  in  movable  kidneys,  and  there  arc  several 
instances  on  record  in  which  surgeons  have  incised  the  kidney  for  stone 
and  found  none.  In  an  instance  in  which  pain  was  present  for  a  couple 
of  years  the  exploration  revealed  only  a  contracted  kidney. 

(2)  Hematuria. — Although  this  occurs  most  frequently  when  the  stone 
becomes  engaged  in  the  ureter,  it  may  also  come  on  when  the  stones  are 
in  the  pelvis.  The  bleeding  is  seldom  profuse,  as  in  cancer,  but  in  some 
instances  may  persist  for  a  long  time.  It  is  aggravated  by  exertion  and 
lessened  by  rest.  Frequently  it  only  gives  to  the  urine  a  sihoky  hue.  The 
urine  may  be  free  for  days,  and  then  a  sudden  exertion  or  a  prolonged  ride 
may  cause  smokinc?s,  or  blood  may  be  passed  in  considerable  quantities. 

(3)  Pyelitis. — (a)  There  may  be  attacks  of  severe  pain  in  the  back,  not 
amounting  to  actual  eolic,  which  are  initiated  by  a  heavy  chill  followed 
by  fever,  in  which  the  temperature  may  reach  H'4°  or  105°,  followed  by 
profuse  sweating.  The  urine,  which  has  been  clear,  may  become  turbid 
and  smoky  and  contain  blood  and  abundant  epithelium  from  the  pelvis. 
Attacks  of  this  description  may  recur  at  intervals  for  months  or  erea 
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rears,  and  are  generally  mistaken  for  malaria,  nnlese  special  attention  is 
paid  to  the  urine  and  to  the  existence  of  the  pain  in  the  back.  This  renal 
intermittent  fever,  due  to  the  presence  of  calculi,  is  analogous  to  the  he- 
patic intermittent  fever,  due  to  gall-stones,  and  in  both  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  the  most  intense  paroxysms  may  occur  without  any  evi- 
dence of  suppuration. 

(S)  More  frequently  the  symptoms  of  purulent  pyelitis,  which  have  al- 
ready been  described,  are  present;  pain  in  the  renal  region,  recurring  chills, 
and  pUB  in  the  urine,  with  or  without  indications  of  pyonephrosis. 

(4)  Pyuria.— -There  are  instances  of  stone  in  the  kidney  in  which  pus 
occurs  continuously  or  intermittently  in  the  urine  for  many  years.  On 
many  occasions  between  1875  and  1884  I  examined  the  urine  of  a  physician 
who  had  passed  calculi  when  a  student  in  1843,  and  had  pus  in  the  urine 
at  intervals  to  1891,  In  spite  of  the  prolonged  suppuration  he  had  remark- 
able mental  and  bodily  vigor. 

Patients  with  stone  in  the  kidney  are  often  robust,  high  livers,  and 
gouty.  Attacks  of  dyspepsia  are  not  uncommon,  or  they  may  have  severe 
headaches. 

DlagnOslB. — Renal  may  be  mistRken  for  intestinal  colic,  particularly 
if  the  distention  of  the  bowels  is  marked,  or  for  biliary  colic.  The  situa- 
tion and  direction  of  the  pain,  the  retraction  and  tenderness  of  the  testicle, 
the  occurrence  of  hematuria,  and  the  altered  character  of  the  urine  are 
distinctive  features.  Attention  may  again  be  called  to  the  fact  that  at- 
tacks simulating  renal  colic  are  associated  with  movable  kidney,  or  even, 
it  has  been  supposed,  without  mobility  of  the  kidney,  with  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  oxalates  or  uric  acid  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  The  diag- 
nosis between  a  stone  in  the  kidney  and  stone  in  the  bladder  is  not  always 
easy,  though  in  the  latter  the  pain  is  particularly  about  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  and  not  limited  to  one  side.  In  the  uric-acid  or  uratic  renal  stone, 
the  urine  is  acid,  thus  aiding  us  in  differentiating  it  from  a  bladder  stone, 
when  alkaline  urine  is  the  rule.  It  is  stated  that  certain  differences  occur 
in  the  symptoms  produced  by  different  sorts  of  calculi.  The  large  uric-acid 
calculi  less  frequently  produce  severe  symptoms.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
the  oxalate  of  lime  is  a  rougher  calculus,  it  is  apt  to  produce  more  pain 
(often  of  a  radiating  character)  than  the  lithic-acid  form,  and  to  cause 
hemorrhage.  In  both  these  forms  the  urine  is  acid.  The  phosphatic 
calculi  are  stated  to  produce  the  most  intense  pain,  and  the  urine  is  com- 
monly alkaline.  The  Roentgen  rays  are  becoming  of  more  and  more  value 
in  determining  the  presence  and  position  of  a  stone. 

Treatment. — In  the  attacks  of  renal  colic  great  relief  is  experienced 
by  the  hot  bath,  which  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  relax  the  spasm.  When 
the  pain  is  very  intense  morphia  should  be  given  hypodermically,  and  in- 
halations of  chloroform  may  be  necessarj-  until  the  effects  of  the  anodjTic 
are  manifest.  Local  applications  are  sometimes  grateful — hot  poultices, 
or  cloths  wrung  out  of  hot  water.  The  patient  may  drink  freely  of  hot 
lemonade,  soda  water,  or  barley  water.  Occasionally  change  in  posture  or 
inversion  will  give  great  relief.  Surgical  interference  should  be  consid- 
ered in  all  cases,  especially  when  the  stone  is  large  or  the  associated  pye- 
litis severe. 
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In  the  intervalB  the  patient  ehoulci,  as  far  as  possible,  lire  a  quiet  life, 
avoiding  sudden  exertion  of  all  sorts.  The  essential  feature  in  the  treat- 
ment is  to  keep  the  urine  abundant  and,  in  the  uric-acid  or  uratic  cases, 
alkaline.  The  patient  should  drink  daily  a  large  but  definite  quantity  of 
mineral  waters  •  or  distilled  water,  which  is  just  as  satisfactory.  The 
citrate  or  bicarbonate  of  potash  may  be  added.  The  aching  pains  in  the 
back  are  often  greatly  relieved  by  this  treatment.  Many  patients  find 
benefit  from  a  stay  at  Saratoga,  Bedford,  Poland,  or  other  mineral  springs 
in  this  country,  or  at  Vichy  or  Ems  in  Europe. 

The  diet  should  be  carefully  regulated,  and  similar  to  that  indicated  in 
the  early  stages  of  gout.  Sir  William  Boberts  recommends  what  is  known 
as  the  solvent  treatment  for  uric-acid  calculi.  The  citrate  of  potash  is 
given  in  large  doses,  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm,  every  three  hours  in  a 
tumblerful  of  water.  This  should  be  kept  up  for  several  months.  I  have 
had  no  success  with  this  treatment,  nor,  when  one  considers  the  character 
of  the  uric-acid  stones  usually  met  with  in  the  kidney,  does  it  seem  likely 
that  any  solvent  action  could  be  exercised  upon  them  by  changes  in  the 
urine.  This  treatment  should  be  abandoned  if  the  urine  becomes  am- 
moniacal. 

The  value  of  piperazine  as  a  solvent  of  uric-acid  gravel  or  of  uric-acid 
stones  has  been  much  discussed  of  late.  While  outside  the  body  a  watery 
solution  of  the  drug  has  this  power  in  a  marked  degree,  the  amount  ex- 
creted in  the  urine  as  given  in  the  ordinary  doses  of  15  grains  daily  seems 
to  have  very  little  influence.  Several  observers  have  shown  that  the  per- 
centage of  piperazine  excreted  in  the  urine,  when  taken  in  doses  of  from 
1  to  S  grammes,  has,  when  tested  outside  of  the  body,  little  or  no  influence 
as  a  solvent  (Fawcett,  Gordon). 


XII.   TUMORS   OF  THE    KIDNEY. 

These  are  benign  and  malignant.  Of  the  benign  tumors,  the  most 
common  are  the  small  nodular  fibromata  which  occur  frequently  in  the 
pyramids,  the  aberrant  adrenals,  which  Qrawitz  has  described,  and  occa- 
sionally lipoma,  angioma,  or  lymphadenotna.  The  adenomata  may  be  eon- 
genital.  In  one  of  my  cases  the  kidneys  were  greatly  enlarged,  contained 
small  cysts,  and  numerous  adenomatous  structures  throughout  both  organs. 

Malignant  growths — cancer  or  sarcoma — may  be  either  primary  or  sec- 
ondary. The  sarcomata  are  the  most  common,  either  alveolar  sarcoma  or 
the  remarkable  form  containing  striped  muscular  fibres — ^rhabdo-myoma. 
They  are  very  common  tumors  in  children.  G.  Walker  (Annals  of  Sur- 
gery, ISO")  has  analyzed  the  literature  of  the  subject  to  date.  Carcinoma 
is  less  frequent,  and  is  of  the  encephaloid  variety. 

The  tumors  attain  a  very  large  size.  In  one  of  my  cases  the  left  kidney 
weighed  12  pounds  and  almost  filled  the  abdomen.     In  children  they  may 

*  Some  of  these,  if  we  judge  bj  the  laadatory  reports,  are  as  potent  u  tha  waten  of 
Conena,  daclared  bj  MontBigne  to  be  "  powerful  eaough  to  brealc  stones," 
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reach  an  enormouB  size.  Morris  statee  that  in  a  boy  at  the  Middlesex  Hos- 
pital  the  tumor  weighed  31  pounds.  They  grow  rapidly,  are  often  soft, 
and  luemorrliage  frequently  takes  place  into  them.  In  the  sarcomata,  in- 
vasion of  the  pelvis  or  of  the  renal  Tein  is  common.  The  rhabdo-myomata 
rarely  form  very  large  tumors,  and  death  occurs  shortly  after  birth.  In  one 
ol  my  eases  the  child  lived  to  the  age  of  three  years  and  a  half.  The  tumor 
grew  into  the  renal  vein  and  inferior  cava.  A  detached  fragment  passed 
as  an  embolus  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  a  portion  of  it  blocked  the 
tricuspid  orifice. 

Symptoms. — The  following  are  the  most  important:  (1)  Heunaturia. 
This  may  be  the  first  indication.  The  blood  is  fluid  or  clotted,  and  there 
may  be  very  characteristic  moulds  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  of  the 
ureter.  It  would  no  doubt  be  possible  for  such  to  form  in  the  ha;matnria 
from  calculus,  but  I  have  never  met  with  a  case  of  blood-casts  of  the  pelvis 
and  of  the  ureter,  either  alone  or  together,  except  in  cancer.  It  is  rare 
indeed  that  cancer  elements  can  be  recognized  in  the  urine. 

(3)  Pain  is  an  uncertain  symptom.  In  several  of  the  lai^est  tumors 
which  have  come  under  my  observation  there  has  been  no  discomfort  from 
beginning  to  close.  When  present,  it  is  of  a  dragging,  dull  character,  situ- 
ated in  the  flank  and  radiating  down  the  thigh.  The  passage  of  the  dots 
may  cause  great  pain.  In  a  recent  case  the  growth  was  at  first  upward, 
and  the  symptoms  for  some  months  were  those  of  pleurisy. 

(3)  Progressive  emaciation.  The  loss  of  flesh  is  usually  marked  and 
advances  rapidly.  There  may,  however,  be  a  very  large  tumor  without 
emaciation. 

Fhjsloal  Signs. — In  almost  all  inetances  tumor  is  present.  When 
small  and  on  the  right  side,  it  may  be  very  movable;  in  some  instances, 
occupying  a  position  in  the  iliac  fossa,  it  has  been  mistaken  for  ovarian 
tumor.  The  large  growths  fill  the  flank  and  gradually  extend  toward  the 
middle  line,  occupying  the  right  or  left  half  of  the  abdomen.  Inspection 
may  show  two  or  three  hemispherical  projections  corresponding  to  dis- 
tended sections  of  the  organ.  In  children  the  abdomen  may  roach  an 
enormous  size  and  the  veins  are  prominent  and  distended.  On  bimanual 
palpation  the  tumor  is  felt  to  occupy  the  lumbar  region  and  can  usually 
be  lifted  slightly  from  its  bed;  in  some  cases  it  is  very  movable,  even  when 
large;  in  others  it  is  fixed,  firm,  and  solid.  The  respiratory  movements . 
have  but  slight  influence  upon  it.  Rapidly  growing  renal  tumors  are  soft, 
and  on  palpation  may  give  a  sense  of  fluctuation,  A  point  of  considerable 
importance  is  the  fact  that  the  colon  crosses  the  tumor,  aud  can  usually  be 
detected  without  difficulty. 

DiagnosiB, — In  children  very  large  abdominal  tumors  are  either  renal 
or  retroperitoneal.  The  retroperitoneal  sarcoma  {I-obstein's  cancer)  is  more 
central,  but  may  attain  as  large  a  size.  If  the  case  is  seen  only  toward  the 
end,  a  differential  diagnosis  may  be  impossible;  but  as  a  rule  the  sarcoma 
is  less  movable.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  tumors  may  invade  the 
kidney.  On  the  left  side  an  enlartred  spleen  is  readily  distinguished,  as 
the  edge  is  very  distinct  and  the  notch  or  notches  well  marked;  it  descenda 
during  respiration,  and  the  colon  lies  behind,  not  in  front  of  it.     On  the 
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right  eide  growths  of  the  liver  are  occasionally  confounded  with  renal 
tumors;  but  such  instances  are  rate,  and  there  can  usually  be  detected  a 
zone  of  reflonance  between  the  upper  margin  of  the  renal  tumor  and  the 
ribs.  Late  in  the  disease,  however,  this  ie  not  possible,  for  the  renal  tumor 
is  in  close  union  with  the  liver. 

A  malignant  growth  in  a  movable  kidney  may  be  veiy  deceptive  and 
may  simulate  cancer  of  the  ovary  or  myoma  of  the  uterus.  The  great  mo- 
bility upward  of  the  renal  growth  and  the  negative  result  of  examination 
of  the  pelvic  viscera  are  the  reliable  points. 

Medicinal  treatment  is  of  no  avail.  When  the  growth  is  small  and  the 
patient  in  good  condition  removal  of  the  organ  may  be  undertaken,  bat  the 
percentage  of  cases  of  recovery  is  very  small,  only  5.4  per  cent  (G.  Walker), 


Xlll.    CYSTIC    DISEASE    OF   THE    KIDNEY. 

The  following  varieties  of  cysts  are  met  with: 

(1)  The  small  cysts,  already  described  in  connection  with  the  chronic 
nephritis,  which  result  from  dilatation  of  obstructed  tubules  or  of  Bow- 
man's capsules.  There  are  cases  very  difScult  to  classify,  in  which  the 
kidneys  are  greatly  enlarged,  and  very  cystic  in  middle-aged  or  elderly 
persons,  and  yet  not  so  large  as  in  the  congenital  form. 

(2)  Solitary  cysts,  ranging  in  size  from  a  marble  to  an  orange,  or  even 
larger,  are  occasionally  found  in  kidneys  which  present  no  other  changes. 
In  exceptional  cases,  they  may  form  tumors  of  considerable  size.  Newman 
operated  on  one  which  contained  25  ounces  of  blood.  They,  too,  in  all 
probability,  result  from  obstruction, 

(3)  The  congenital  cystic  kidneys.  In  this  remarkable  condition  the 
kidneys  are  represented  hy  a  conglomeration  of  cysta,  varying  in  size  from 
a  pea  to  a  marble.  The  organs  are  greatly  enlarged,  and  ti^ether  may 
weigh  6  or  more  pounds.  In  the  foetus  they  may  attain  a  size  sufficient 
to  impede  labor.  Little  or  no  renal  tissue  may  be  noticeable,  although  in 
microscopical  sections  it  is  seen  that  a  considerable  amount  remains  in 
the  interspaces.  The  cysts  contain  a  clear  or  turbid  fluid,  sometimes  red- 
dish brown  or  even  blackish  in  color,  and  may  be  of  a  colloidal  consistence. 
Albumin,  blood  crystals,  cholesterin,  with  triple  phoaphates  and  fat  drops 
are  found  in  the  contents.  Urea  and  uric  acid  are  rarely  present.  The 
cysts  are  lined  by  a  flattened  epithelium.  It  is  not  yet  accurately  known 
how  these  cysts  originate.  That  it  is  a  defect  in  development  rather  than 
a  pathological  change  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  in  the  embryo  it  is  often 
associated  with  other  anomalies,  particularly  imperforate  anus.  Both  Shat- 
toek  and  Bland  Sutton,  who  have  studied  the  question  carefully,  believe 
that  the  anomaly  of  development  is  in  the  failure  of  complete  differentia- 
tion of  the  Wolffian  bodies,  but  embryologists  whom  I  have  consulted  tell 
me  that  this  is  most  unlikely.  Though  the  condition  is  congenital,  yet  from 
the  history  of  certain  cases  it  is  evident  that  the  organs  must  increase  enor- 
mously in  size.  In  a  patient  of  Dr.  Alfred  King's,  of  Portland,  Me.,  a 
man  aged  fifty-four,  the  abdomen  presented  nothing  abnormal  on  careful 
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examination  three  years  before  hie  death,  but  three  months  prior  to  this 
date  there  were  large  bilateral  tumors  in  the  renal  regions,  which  were 
readily  diagnosed  as  cystic  kidaeys.     The  organs  weighed  4  pounds  each. 

In  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  death  occurs,  either  in  utero  or  shortly 
after  birth;  but  instances  are  met  with  at  all  ages  up  to  fifty  or  sixty,  and 
•  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  these  are  not  examples  of  persistence  of  the 
congenital  form. 

In  the  adult  the  tumors  may  be  felt  in  the  lumbar  region  as  large 
rounded  masses. 

The  symptoms  are  those  of  chronic  interstitial  nephritis.  Many  of  the 
cases  have  presented  no  indications  whatever  until  a  sudden  attack  of 
uraemia;  others  have  died  of  heart-failure.  A  rare  termination,  as  in  a  case 
at  the  University  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  is  the  rupture  of  one  of  the 
cysts  and  the  production  of  a  perinephritic  abscess.  The  cardio-vascular 
dianges  induced  are  similar  to  those  of  interstitial  nephritis.  The  left 
ventricle  is  hypertrophied  and  the  arterial  tension  is  greatly  increased. 
The  condition  is  compatible  with  excellent  health.  Hatniaturia  may  occur. 
The  dangers  are  those  associated  with  chronic  Bright's  disease.  It  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  the  conglomerate  cystic  kidney  is  almost  in- 
variably bilateral.  One  kidney  may  be  somewhat  larger  and  more  cystic 
than  the  other.    Bronzing  of  the  skin  may  occur. 

Great  enlargement  of  both  organs,  with  hypertrophy  of  the  left  heart, 
increased  arterial  tension,  and  recurring  attacks  of  hgematuria,  enable  us 
to  make  a  diagnosis. 

Operative  interference  is  not  justifiable.  I  know  of  an  instance  in 
which  one  kidney  was  removed  and  the  patient  died  within  twenty-four 
hours. 

{4)  Occasionally  the  kidneys  and  liver  present  numerous  small  cysts 
scattered  through  the  substance.  The  spleen  and  the  thyroid  also  may 
be  involved,  and  there  may  he  congenital  malformation  of  the  heart.  The 
cysts  in  the  kidney  are  small,  and  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  thickly  set 
as  in  the  conglomerate  form,  though  in  these  cases  the  condition  is  prob- 
ably the  result  of  some  congenital  defect.  There  are  cases,  however,  in 
which  the  kidneys  are  very  large.  It  is  more  common  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals than  in  man.  I  have  seen  several  instances  of  it  in  the  hog;  in  one 
case  the  liver  weighed  40  pounds,  and  was  converted  into  a  mass  of  simple 
cysts.  The  kidneys  were  less  involved.  Charles  Kennedy  "  states  that  he 
has  found  references  to  13  cases  of  combined  cystic  disease  of  the  liver  and 
kidneys. 

The  echtnococcuB  cysts  have  been  described  under  the  section  on  para- 
sites. Paranephric  cysts  {external  to  the  capsule)  are  rare;  they  may  reach 
a  large  size. 

*  LkbontoTj  Report!  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physiciaos,  Edinbargh,  toL  iii. 
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XIV.    PERINEPHRIC  ABSCESS. 

Suppuration  in  the  connective  tissue  about  the  kidney  may  follow  (1) 
blows  and  injuries;  (2)  the  extension  of  inSammation  from  the  pelvis  of 
the  kidney,  the  kidney  itself,  or  the  ureters;  (3)  perforation  of  the  bowel,  < 
moat  commonly  the  appendix,  in  some  instances  the  colon;  (4)  extension 
of  suppuration  from  the  spine,  as  in  caries,  or  from  the  pleura,  as  in  em- 
pyema; (5)  as  a  sequel  of  the  fevers,  particularly  in  children. 

Poet  mortem  the  kidney  is  surrounded  by  pus,  particularly  at  the  pos- 
terior part,  though  the  pus  may  lie  altogether  in  front,  between  the  kidney 
and  the  peritoneeuro.  Usually  the  abscess  cavity  ia  extensive.  The  pus 
is  often  offensive  and  may  have  a  distinctly  fffical  odor  from  contact  with 
the  large  bowel.  It  may  burrow  in  various  directions  and  burst  into  the 
pleura  and  be  discharged  through  the  lungs.  A  more  frequent  direction  is 
down  the  psoas  muscle,  when  it  appears  in  the  groin,  or  it  may  pass  along 
the  iliacus  fascia  and  appear  at  Foupart's  ligament.  It  may  perforate  the 
bowel  or  rupture  into  the  peritonseum;  sometimes  it  penetrates  the  bladder 
or  vagina. 

Post  mortem  we  occasionally  find  a  condition  of  chronic  perinephritis 
in  which  the  fatty  capsule  of  the  kidney  is  extremdy  firm,  with  numerous 
bands  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  is  stripped  off  from  the  proper  capsule  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.     Such  a  condition  probably  produces  no  symptoms. 

Symptoms. — There  may  be  intense  pain,  aggravated  by  pressure,  in 
the  lumbar  region.  In  other  instances,  the  onset  is  insidious,  without  pain 
in  the  renal  region;  on  examination  signs  of  deep-seated  suppuration  may  be 
detected.  On  the  affected  side  there  is  usually  pain,  which  may  be  referred 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  hip-joint  or  to  the  joint  itself,  or  radiate  down 
the  thigh  and  be  associated  with  retraction  of  the  testis.  The  patient  lies 
with  the  thigh  fiexed,  so  as  to  relax  the  psoas  muscle,  and  in  walking  throws, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  weight  on  the  opposite  leg.  He  also  keeps  the  spine 
immobile,  assumes  a  stooping  posture  in  walking,  and  has  great  difficulty 
in  voluntarily  adducting  the  thigh  (Gibney). 

There  may  be  pns  in  the  nrine  if  the  disease  has  extended  from  the 
pelvis  or  the  kidney,  but  in  other  forms  the  urine  is  clear.  T\Tien  pus  has 
formed  there  are  usually  chills  with  irregular  fever  and  sweats.  On  ex- 
amination, deep-seated  induration  is  felt  between  the  last  rib  and  the  crest 
of  the  ilium.  Bimanual  palpation  may  reveal  a  distinct  tumor  mass. 
(Edema  or  puffiness  of  the  skin  is  frequently  present. 

The  diagnosis  is  usually  easy;  when  doubt  exists  the  aspirator  needle 
should  be  used.  We  cannot  always  differentiate  the  primary  forms  from 
those  due  to  perforation  of  the  kidney  or  of  the  bowel.  This,  however,  makes 
but  little  difference,  for  the  treatment  is  identical.  It  is  usually  possible  by 
the  history  and  examination  to  exclude  diseases  of  the  vertebra.  In  children 
hip-joint  disease  may  he  suspected,  but  the  pain  is  higher,  and  there  is  no 
fulness  or  tenderness  over  the  hip-joint  itself. 

The  treaimenl  is  clear — early,  free,  and  permanent  drainage. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

I.     GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 

In  diseasee  of  the  nervous  system  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
know  accurately  the  position  of  the  morbid  process,  and  here,  even  raore 
than  in  the  other  departments  of  medicine,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  anat- 
omy and  physiology  is  CBsential.  For  full  details  the  student  is  referred  to 
the  test-books  on  the  subject,  as  it  is  not  possible  to  do  more  than  touch  on 
the  subject  in  this  place. 

Recent  studies  have  modified  our  conceptions  of  the  fundamental  struc- 
ture of  the  nervous  system.  At  present  we  think  of  it  as  a  combination 
of  an  immense  number  of  units,  called  neurones,  all  having  an  eBsentiallj 
similar  structure.  E^ch  neurone  is  composed  of  a  cell  body,  the  protoplasmic 
processes  or  dendrites,  and  the  axis-cylinder  process  or  axone.  The  nutri- 
tion of  the  neurone  depends  in  lai^e  part  upon  the  condition  of  the  cell 
body,  and  this  in  turn  in  all  probability  upon  the  activity  of  the  nucleus. 
If  the  cell' is  injured  in  any  manner  the  processes  degenerate,  or  if  the  pro- 
cesses are  separated  from  the  cell  they  degenerate.  Whether  or  not  the 
neurones  are  organically  connected  with  one  another  is  still  in  dispute.  The 
weight  of  evidence  is  in  favor  of  complete  anatomical  and  relative  physio- 
logical independence.  The  terminals  of  the  axone  of  one  neurone  are  re- 
lated to  the  dendrites  and  cell  bodies  of  other  neurones  by  contact  (Ramdn 
y  Cajal)  or  by  concrescence  (Held).  It  is  generally  admitted,  however,  that 
occasional  coarse  anastomoses  exist  between  neighboring  dendrites  (accord- 
ing to  Dogiel),  especially  in  the  retina.  The  studies  of  Apathy  speak  in 
favor  of  a  general  interconnection  by  means  of  neurofibrils  and  protoplasmic 
bridges.  In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  dendrites  or  protoplasmic 
processes  conduct  impulses  toward  the  eel!  body  (cellulipetal  conductioni, 
and  the  axis-cylinder  process  conducts  them  away  from  the  cell  (cellulifugal 
conduction).  The  axis-cylinder  process  after  leaving  the  cell  gives  off  at 
varying  intervals  lateral  branches  called  cnllateralp,  which  run  at  right 
angles  to  the  process.  The  collaterals  and  finally  the  axis-cylinder  process 
itself  at  their  terminations  split  up  into  many  fine  fibres,  forming  the  end- 
brushes.    These,  known  as  arborizations,  surround  the  body  of  one  or  mors 
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of  the  many  other  cells,  or  interlace  with  their  protoplasmic  processes.  The 
cell  bodies  of  the  neurones  are  collected  more  or  less  closely  together  in 
the  gray  matter  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  and  in  the  ganglia  of  the  periph- 
eral nerves.  Their  processes,  especially  the  axis-cylinder  processes,  run  for 
the  most  part  in  the  white  tracts  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  and  in  the 
peripheral  nerves.  In  this  way  the  different  parts  of  the  central  nervous 
system  are  brought  into  relation  with  each  other  and  with  the  rest  of  the 
body.  In  many  cases  the  connections  are  extremely  complicated  and  have 
only  just  begun  to  be  unravelled,  but,  fortunately  for  the  clinician,  the 
nervous  mechanism  upon  which  motion  depends  is  tlie  best  understood 
and  is  the  simplest. 

A  voluntary  motor  impulse  starting  from  the  brain  cortex  must  pass 
through  at  least  two  neurones  before  it  can  reach  the  muscles,  and  we 
therefore  speak  of  the  motor  tract  as  being  composed  of  two  segments — 
an  upper  and  a  lower.  The  neurones  of  the  lower  segment  have  the  cell 
bodies  and  their  protoplasmic  processes  in  the  different  levels  of  the  ventral 
horns  of  the  spinal  cord  and  in  the  motor  nuclei  of  the  cerebral  nerves. 
The  axis-cylinder  processes  of  the  lower  motor  neurones  leave  the  spinal 
cord  in  the  ventral  roots  and  run  in  the  peripheral  nerves,  to  be  distrib- 
uted to  all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  where  they  end  in  arborizations  in  the 
motor  end  plates.  These  neurones  are  direct— that  is,  their  cell  bodies, 
their  processes,  and  the  muscles  in  which  they  end  are  all  on  the  same  side 
of  the  body." 

The  neurones  of  the  upper  motor  segment  have  their  cell  bodies  and 
protoplasmic  processes  in  the  cortex  of  the  brain  about  the  fissure  of  Ro- 
lando. Their  axis-cylinder  processes  run  in  the  white  matter  of  the  brain 
through  the  internal  capsule  and  the  cerebral  peduncles  into  the  pons, 
medulla,  and  cord,  ending  in  arborizations  around  the  protoplasmic  pro- 
ceases  and  cell  bodies  of  the  lower  motor  neurones.  The  upper  segment  is, 
in  the  main,  a  crossed  tract — that  is  to  say,  the  neurones  which  compose  it 
have  their  protoplasmic  processes  and  cell  bodies  on  one  side  of  the  body, 
whereas  their  axis-cylinder  processes  cross  the  middle  line,  to  end  about  cell 
bodies  of  the  lower  motor  neurones  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  A 
certain  number  of  the  axones  of  the  pyramidal  tract,  however,  run  to  the 
lower  motor  neurones  of  the  same  side. 

Motor  impulses  starting  in  the  left  side  of  the  brain  cause  contractions 
of  muscles  on  the  right  side  of  the  body,  and  those  from  the  right  side  of 
the  brain  in  muscles  of  the  left  side  of  the  body.  Leaving  out  of  considera- 
tion the  exceptions  which  have  been  mentioned,  it  may  be  stated  as  a  gen- 
eral rule  that  the  motor  path  is  crossed,  and  that  the  crossing  takes  place 
in  the  upper  segment  (Figs,  1  and  2).  Every  muscular  movement,  even  the 
simplest,  requires  the  activity  of  many  neurones.  In  the  production  of 
each  movement  special  neurones  are  brought  into  play  in  a  definite 
combination,  and  whenever  these  neurones  act  in  this  combination  that 
specific  movement  is  the  result.    In  other  words,  all  the  movements  of  the 

*  The  root  llbres  ol  the  nerrus  Irochlenris  And  a  portion  of  th«  root  flbm  of  the 
nerrus  oculomotoriua  are  well-knovn  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
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body  are  represented  in  the  central  neirous  system  by  combinations  of 
neurones — that  is,  they  are  localized.  Muscular  movements  are  localized  in 
every  part  of  the  motor  path,  so  that  in  eases  of  disease  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem a  study  of  the  motor  defect  often  enables  one  to  fix  upon  the  site  of  the 
process,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  overesti- 
mate the  importance  of  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  such  localization. 

The  axis-cylinder  processes  of  the  lower 
motor  neurones  run  in  the  peripheral  nen'es. 
Each  nerve  contains  processes  which  are 
supplied  to  definite  muscles,  and  we  have 
in  this  way  a  peripheral  localization.  (See 
sections  on  Diseases  of  the  Cerebral  and 
Spinal  Kerves.) 

The  axis-cylinder  processes  which  run  in 
tlie  peripheral  nerves  leave  the  central  nerv- 
ous system  from  its  ventral  aspect.  The 
ventral  roots  of  the  spinal  cord  are  from 
above  down,  collected  into  small  groups, 
which,  after  joining  with  the  dorsal  roots 
of  the  same  level  of  the  cord,  leave  the  spinal 
canal  between  the  vertebrse  as  the  spinal 
nerves.  That  part  of  the  cord  from  which 
the  roots  forming  a  single  spinal  nerve  arise 
is  called  a  segment,  and  corresponds  to  the 
nerve  which  arises-  from  it  and  not  to  the 
vertebra  to  which  it  may  he  opposite.  The 
axis-cylinder  processes  which  go  to  make  up 
any  one  peripheral  nerve  do  not  neces- 
sarily arise  from  the  same  segment  of  the 
spinal  cord;  in  fact,  most  peripheral  nerves 
contain  processes  from  several  often  quite  widely  separated  segments,  and 
so  it  happens  that  the  movements  are  represented  in  the  spinal  cord  in  a 
different  manner — that  is,  there  is  spinal  localization,  or,  better,  lower  level 
localization,  since  it  also  includes  the  motor  nuclei  of  the  cerebral  nerves. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  localization  of  the  muscular  movements  in  the 
gray  matter  of  the  lower  motor  segment  is  far  from  complete,  but  enough 
is  known  to  aid  materially  in  determining  the  site  of  a  spinal  lesion.  A 
number  of  tables  have  been  prepared  by  different  observers  to  represent 
our  present  knowledge  of  this  subject.  They  differ  from  each  other  in 
minor  details,  hut  agree  in  the  main.  The  following  is  the  table  prepared 
by  Starr,  in  which  the  names  of  the  muscles  are  given  whose  movements 
are  represented  in  each  of  the  spinal  segments.  Movements,  not  muscles, 
are  localized  in  the  central  nervous  system,  a  point  carefully  to  be  borne  in 
mind  by  the  student  (see  Wichmann's  Die  Riickenmarksnerven,  etc.,  Berlin, 
1900). 


Fio.  1. — Diagnm  of  motor  path, 
showiDg  the  crossing  of  the 
path,  which  takes  place  in 
the  upper  segment.  (Van  6e- 
huchten.  colored.) 
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Fia.  3. — Diajiratn  of  motor  path  from  right  brain.  The  upper  segment  is  black,  the  loner 
red.  The  nuclei  of  the  motor  cerebral  nerves  are  Bhown  on  the  left  side :  on  the  right 
side  the  cerebral  nerves  of  that  side  are  indicated.  A  lesion  at  1  would  cause  apper 
gegment  paralysis  in  the  arm  of  the  opposite  side — cerebral  monoplegia ;  at  2,  upper 
segment  paralysis  of  the  whole  opposite  side  of  the  body — hemiplegia;  at  8,  upper 
segment  paralysis  of  the  opposite  face,  arm,  and  leg.  and  lower  segment  paralTsii 
of  the  eye  muscles  oD  the  same  side — crossed  paralysis;  at  4.' upper  segment  paralj- 
sls  of  opposite  arm  and  leg,  and  lower  segment  paralysis  of  the  face  and  the  external 
rectus  on  the  same  side — crossed  pftraly!'i3 ;  nt  5,  upper  segment  paralyns  of  alt  mus- 
cles below  leaion,  and  lower  segment  paralysis  of  muscles  repreaented  at  level  of 
lesion — spinal  paraplegia ;  at  6,  lower  segment  paralysis  of  muscles  localized  at  aeat 
of  lesion — anterior  poliomyelitis.    (Van  Gehuchten,  modified.) 
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of  Me  Segmeittt  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

8W.1«1«T. 

M^cx. 

Bnux. 

SDnUTIOK. 

Hand 
IIIG. 

Scsfcni  nd  nock. 
Diaphragm. 

Hroochondrium  (1). 

Sudden  inspiration  pro- 
duced bv  sudden  presa- 
are  beneath  the  lower 

border  of  ribs. 

Back  of  head  to  rer- 

tei. 
Neck. 

IV  C. 

BioepB. 

Rhomboid. 

Snpra-  Kud  infra-Bpin»tu». 

Pupil.    4th   to  7th  cer- 

produoed  bj  irritation 
otneok. 

Neck. 

Upper  shoulder. 

Outer  aim. 

VC. 

Deltoid. 
Biceps. 

Coraco-brachialiB. 
BrachiAlia  anticus. 
Supinator  longiu. 

Teres  minor. 

PectoraliB  (claTionUr  pwl:). 

Semtus  nrngntu. 

Scapular. 

Stbcervical  to  1st  thoracic. 

Irritation  of  skin  over  the 
scapula  produces   con- 
traction of  the  scapular 
muscles. 

Tapping    its    tendon   in 
wrist  produces  flexion 
of  forearm. 

Back  of  shoulder  and 

arm. 
Outer  side   of    arm 

and  forearm,  front 

and  back. 

VIC. 

Bioepe. 

BrachiAlia  snticus. 

Pectonlis  (clavicular  part). 

Semtus  magnua. 

Triceps. 

Eitenson    of    wrist     and 

flngere. 
PronatoTS. 

5th  to  6th  cerricaL 
Tapping    elbow    tendon 

produces   extension  of 

forearm. 

Posterior  wrist. 
6th  to  8th  cervical. 
Tapping  tendons  causes 
extension  of  hand. 

Outer  aide  of  fort- 
arm,  front  and 
back. 

Outer  half  of  hand. 

virc. 

Triceps  (long  head). 
Extensors    of    wrist     and 

fingers. 
PronatoM  of  wrist 
Flexors  of  wrist 

Peotoralis  (costal  part). 
Latissimns  dorsj. 

Teres  major. 

Anterior  wrist 
7th  to  8th  cerrical. 
Tapping  anterior  tendons 

causes  flexion  of  wrist 
Palmar.    7th  cervical  to 

1st  thoracic. 
Stroking    palm     causes 

closure  of  fingers. 

Inner  side  and  back 
of   arm    and    fore- 

R^ldii^    half   of    the 
hand. 

VIII  c. 

Plexors  of  wrist  and  fln- 
In^^ic  muscles  of  hand. 

Forearm  and   hand, 
inner  half. 

IT. 

BitensoTs  of  thumb. 
Intrinsic  hand  moscles. 
Thenar    and     hTpotbenar 
cmineaoes. 

Forearm,  inner  half. 

Ulnar  distribution  to 
band. 

11  to 
XUT. 

Muscles  of  back  and  abdo- 
men. 
Erectorei  spiiue. 

Epigastric    4th    to    7th 

Tickling    mammary    re- 
gions causes  retraction 
of  epigastrium. 

thoracic. 

causes     retraction     of 
bellj. 

Skin  of  chest  and 
abdomen  in  bands 
running  around 
and  downward,  cor- 
responding to  spi- 
nal nerres. 

tipper  gluteal  region. 
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8»™.. 

U..o^. 

R»^. 

Sbhutkw. 

IL. 

SwtonuB, 

Hosclea  of  »bdomea. 

Cremasteric.     1st  to  3d 

lumbar. 
Stroking     inner     thigh 

oanses      retraction      of 

scrotum. 

Skin  over  groin  and 
front  of  scrotum. 

II  L. 

Ilio-psoas.    Sartorius. 
Pl««ora  of  knoB  (Rem»k). 
Quadriceps  femoris. 

Patelkr  tendon. 
Tapping    tendon  causes 
extension  of  leg. 

Outer  side  of  thigh. 

IIIL. 

QuadrioBpa  temoriB. 
Inner  roWtorB  of  thigh. 
Abductors  of  thigh. 

Front  and  inner  sida 
of  thigh. 

IV  L. 

Abductors  of  thigh. 
Adductors  of  tbirii. 
Plexors  of  knae  (Perrier). 
Tibi»lia  Milieus. 

QluteaL    4th  to  Sth  lum- 
bar. 

buttock. 

Inner  side  of    thigh 

and  leg  to  ankle. 
Inner  side  of  foot 

VU 

Outward  roUtors  of  thigh. 
Flexors  of  knee  (Ferrier). 
Plexors  of  ankle. 
Extensors  of  toes. 

Back  of  thigh,  back 
of    lur,  and    outer 
part  of  foot. 

I  to  11  S. 

Flexors  of  ankle. 

Xxmg  flexor  of  toes. 

Peronsi. 

Intrinsic  muscles  of  foot. 

Plantar. 

Tickling    sole    of    foot 
causes  flexion  of   toes 

Back  of  tbigh. 

Le^  and  foot,  outer 

into 

VS. 

Perineal  muscles. 

Foot      reflex.       Achilles 

tendon. 
Overextension     of    foot 

ankle-clonus. 
Bladder  and  rectal  centres 

Shin  over  sacrum. 
Anns. 

The  above  table  refers  only  to  localization  in  the  spinal  cord.  The 
manner  in  which  movementE  are  repreeented  in  the  pons  and  medulla  is 
about  as  follows.  This  table  is  constructed  from  above  downward  in  refer- 
ence to  the  motor  nuclei  of  the  cranial  nerves: 


i  Sphincter.     Ciliary  muscles. 
Levator  palpebne  saperioris.     Bectus  intemns  (in  convergence). 
Rectus  superior.     Rectus  inferior. 
Obliquus  inferior. 
Obliquus  superior. 
(Upper  facial  group.) 


r  Bectus  extemuB.     Rectus 
VI.  i      inter,  of  opposite  side 
|_     in  lateral  movements. 


VII. — Facial  muscles. 


IX.  r  Muscles  of  pbarrnx. 
X.  i  Muscles  of  lEsophagus. 
XL  I,  Muscles  of  larjTix. 
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Cerebral  Motor  Localization. — The  cell  bodies  of  the  upper  motor  neii- 
rooes  are  found  in  the  brain  cortex  about  the  fissure  of  Bolando,  aud  it  i»  iu 
this  region  that  we  find  the  movements  of  the  body  again  repreaeuted. 

Ill 
ill 


*i1 


5  s  I  ; 

llil 


111-! 

nil 


Mi  II 


The  clinical  studies  of  Hughlings  Jackson,  and  the  experiments  of  Hitzi? 
and  Fritsch,  and  of  Ferrier,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  great  mass  of 
most  excellent  work  which  has  been  done  upon  this  subject.    We  owe  much 
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to  Victor  Horsley  and  his  associates  for  their  careful  work  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  the  following  deBcription  is  based  largely  upon  their  writings,  and 
especially  upon  the  paper  of  Beevor  and  Horsley,  in  which  they  give  the 
reaults  of  their  experimental  work  on  the  orang-outang.  Clinical  observa- 
tion and  electrical  stimulation  of  the  brain  cortes  during  operations  on 
human  beings  have  confirmed  the  results  of  experiments  upon  animals. 

The  motor  area  comprises  the  anterior  central  convolution,  and  to  a  less 
extent  the  posterior  central  convolution,  the  hinder  part  of  the  three  frontal 
convolutions  and  the  paracentral  lobule. 
■  In  the  orang-outang  and  man  not  every 
part  of  this  region  is  excitable  by  elec- 
trical stimulation.  The  movements  are 
quite  sharply  localized,  and  there  are  in- 
excitable  areas  between  the  areas  of  repre- 
sentation of  the  larger  divisions  of  the 
body.  The  diagram  (Fig.  3)  shows  the 
centres  as  given  by  Beevor  and  Horsley, 
Certain  landmarks  are  important.  The 
genu  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  which 
when  present  in  man  is  found  at  a  point 
about  midway  or  even  higher  between  the 
upper  margin  of  the  hemisphere  and  the 
fissiire  of  Sylvius,  marks  the  boundary  be- 
tween tlie  area  of  representation  of  the 
arm  from  that  of  the  face.  The  level  of 
the  superior  frontal  sulcus  indicates  the 
division  of  the  leg  from  the  arm  area. 
From  above  down  the  areas  of  representa- 
tion occur  in  this  order:  leg,  arm,  face. 
Those  of  the  leg  and  arm  occupy  the 
upper  half  of  the  convolution,  and  that 
for  the  face  is  spread  out  over  the  lower 
half.  The  diagram  indicates  the  localiza- 
tion  of  the  movements  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  extremities. 

The  centres  for  the  trunk  are,  aceoni- 
ing  to  Schiifer,  situated  iu  the  marginal  gyrus  just  within  the  longitudinal 
fissure  in  the  paracentral  lobule.  In  man  the  motor  speech  centre  is  local- 
ized in  the  posterior  part  of  the  left  inferior  frontal  convolution. 

The  axis-cylinder  processes  of  the  upper  motor  neurones  after  leaving 
the  gray  matter  of  the  motor  cortex  pass  into  the  white  matter  of  the  brain 
and  form  part  of  the  corona  radiata.  They  converge  and  pass  between 
the  basal  ganglia  in  the  internal  capsule.  Here  the  motor  axis-cylinders 
are  collected  into  a  compact  bundle — the  pyramidal  tract — occupying  the 
knee  and  anterior  two  thirds  of  the  posterior  limb  of  the  intemd  capsule. 
The  order  in  which  the  movements  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  are 
represented  here  is  given  in  Fig.  4. 

After  passing  through  the  internal  capsule  the  fibres  of  the  pyranui' 


Via.  4. — Diagrun  of  motor  and  st 
sory  representation  in  the  inb 
nal  capsule.     NL.,  Lenticular 
nucleus.     NC,  Caudate  nucleus. 
THC,    Optic   thalamus. 
motor  paths  are  red  and  black, 
the  sensory  are  blue. 
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Fio.  5. — Diagram  of  motor  ami  seiiaoi7  paths  in  Crura. 


tract  leave  the  hemisphere  by  the  crus,  in  which  they  occupy  about  the 
middle  three  fifths  (Fig.  5).  The  movemeDts  of  the  tongue  and  lips  are 
represented  nearest  the  middle  line. 

As  soon  as  the  tract  enters  the  crus,  some  of  its  axis-cylinder  processes 
leave  it  and  cross  the 
middle  line  to  end  in 
arborizations  about  the 
ganglion  cells  in  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  third  nerve 
on  the  opposite  side;  and 
in  this  way,  as  the  py- 
ramidal tract  passes 
down,  it  gives  off  at  dif- 
ferent levels  fibres  which 
end  in  the  nuclei  of  all 
the  motor  cerebral  nerves 
on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  body.  Some  fibres, 
however,  go  to  the  nu- 
clei of  the  same  side 
(Hoche).  From  the  crus,  the  pyramidal  tract  runs  through  the  pons  and 
forms  in  the  medulla  oblongata  the  pyramid,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
tract.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla,  after  the  fibres  going  to  the  cere- 
bral nerves  have  crossed 
the  middle  line,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  remain- 
ing fibres  cross,  decussat- 
ing with  those  from  the 
opposite  pyramid,  and 
pass  into  the  opposite  side 
of  the  spinal  cord,  form- 
ing the  crossed  pyramidal 
tract  of  the  lateral  col- 
umn (fasciculus  cerebro- 
spinalis  lateralis)  (Fig.  6, 
1).  The  smaller  number 
of  fibres  which  do  not  at 
this  time  cross,  descend 
the  ventral  column 
of  the  same  side,  form- 
ing the  direct  pyramidal 
tract,  or  Tiirck's  column 
(faccicnlus  cerehrospinalis 
ventralis)  (Fig.  6.  2). 
At  every  level  of  the 
spinal  cord  axis-cylinder  processes  leave  the  crossed  pvramidfll  tract  to  enter 
the  ventral  horns  and  end  about  the  cell  bodies  of  the  lower  motor  neurones. 
The  tract  diminishes  in  size  from  above  downward.    Tlie  fibres  of  the  direct 


Fra.  6. — Diagram  of  oross-Bection  of  Bpinsl  cord,  show- 
ing; motor,  red,  and  sensory,  bias  paths.  1,  Lateral 
pyramidal  tract  2,  Ventral  pyramidal  tract.  8. 
Donal  columns.  4,  Direct  cerebellar  tract.  S. 
Ventro-lateral  ground  bandies.  8.  Ventro-lateral 
ascending  tract  of  Gowers.    (Van  Oehuehten,  col- 
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Fie.  7.— DiBgram  ol  akin  sreas  corresponding  to  the  different  spina]  atffmeaU, 
{Combined  from  Head's  diagrams.) 
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Pio.  S. — Diagram  of  skin  areas  correaponciing  to  the  different  spinal  eegaentt. 
(Combined  from  Head's  diafcrema.) 
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pyramidal  tract  crosE  at  diSereot  levels  in  the  ventral  white  commisBure, 
and  bIbo,  it  is  believed,  end  about  cells  in  the  ventral  home  on  the  oppoaite 
Bide  of  the  cord.  This  tract  uBuallj  ends  about  the  middle  of  the  thoracic 
region  of  the  cord. 

The  path  for  sensory  conduction  ia  more  complicated  than  the  motor 
path,  and  in  its  simplest  form  is  composed  of  at  least  three  Bets  of  neurones, 
one  above  the  other.  The  cell  bodies  of  the  lowest  neurones  are  in  the 
ganglia,  on  the  dorsal  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  the  ganglia  of 
the  seuBory  cerebral  nerves.  These  ganglion  cells  have  a  special  form, 
having  apparently  but  a  single  process,  which,  soon  after  leaving  the  cell, 
divides  in  a  T-shaped  manner,  one  portion  running  into  the  central  nerv- 
ous system  and  the  other  to  the  periphery  of  the  body.  Embryological 
and  comparative  anatomical  studies  have  made  it  probable  that  the  periph- 
eral sensory  fibre,  the  process  which  conducts  toward  the  cell,  represents 
the  protoplasmic  processes,  while  that  which  conducts  away  from  the  cell 
is  the  axis-cylinder  process.  In  the  peripheral  sensory  nerves  we  have,  then, 
the  dendrites  of  the  lower  sensory  neurones.  These  start  in  the  periphery 
of  the  body  from  their  various  specialized  end  organs.  The  asis-«ylinder 
processes  leave  the  ganglia  and  enter  the  spinal  cord  by  the  dorsal  rootB  of - 
the  spinal  nerves.  After  entering  the  cord  each  axis-cylinder  process  di- 
vides into  an  ascending  and  a  descending  branch,  which  run  in  the  dorsal 
fasciculi.  The  descending  branch  mns  but  a  short  distance,  and  ends  in 
the  gray  matter  of  the  same  side  of  the  cord.  It  gives  off  a  number  of 
collaterals,  which  also  end  in  the  gray  matter.  The  ascending  branch  may 
end  in  the  gray  matter  soon  after  entering,  or  it  may  run  in  the  dorsal  fas- 
ciculi as  far  as  the  medulla,  and  end  in  the  nuclei  of  these.  In  any  case  it 
does  not  cross  the  middle  line.    The  lower  sensory  neurone  is  direct. 

The  cells  about  which  the  axis-cylinder  processes  and  their  collaterals 
of  the  lower  sensory  neurone  end  are  of  various  kinds.  They  are  known 
as  sensory  neurones  of  the  second  order.  In  the  first  place,  some  of  them 
end  about  the  cell  bodies  of  the  lower  motor  neurones,  forming  the  path 
for  reflexes.  They  also  end  about  cells  whose  axis-cylinder  processes  cross 
the  middle  line  and  run  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain.  In  the  spinal 
cord  these  cells  are  found  in  the  different  parte  of  the  gray  matter,  and  their 
axis-cylinder  processes  run  in  the  opposite  ventro-lateral  ascending  tract 
of  Gowers  (Fig.  C,  6)  and  in  the  ground  bundles  {fasciculus  lateralis  pro- 
prius  and  fasciculus  ventralis  proprius). 

In  the  medulla  the  nuclei  of  the  dorsal  fasciculi  (nucleus  fasciculi  gra- 
cilis (Colli)  and  nucleus  fasciculi  cuneati  (Burdachi))  contain  for  the  most 
part  cells  of  this  character.  Their  axis-cylinder  processes,  after  crossing, 
run  toward  the  brain  in  the  medial  lemniscus  or  bundle  of  the  fillet;  certain 
of  the  longitudinal  bundles  in  the  formatio  reticularis  also  represent  sensory 
paths  from  the  spinal  cord  and  medulla  toward  higher  centres.  The  fibres 
of  the  medial  lemniscus  or  fillet  do  not,  however,  run  directly  to  the  cere- 
bral cortex.  They  end  about  cells  in  the  ventro-lateral  portion  of  the  optic 
thalamus,  and  the  tract  is  continued  on  by  way  of  another  set  of  neurones, 
which  send  processes  to  end  in  the  cortex  of  the  central  convolutions  and 
the  parietal  lobe.     This  is  the  most  direct  path  of  sensory  conduction. 
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but  by  no  means  the  only  one.  The  peripheral  sensory  nenrones  may 
also  end  about  cells  in  the  cord  whose  axones  run  but  a  short  distance 
toward  the  brain  before  ending  again  in  the  gray  matter,  and  the  path,  if 
path  it  can  be  called,  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  the^  superimposed  neurones. 
The  gray  matter  of  the  cord  itself  is  also  believed  to  offer  paths  of  sensory 
conduction.  All  these  paths  reach  fhe  tegmentum  and  optic  thalamus,  and 
from  thence  are  distributed  to  the  cortex  along  with  the  other  sensory  paths. 
There  may  also  be  paths  of  sensory  conduction  through  the  cerebellum  by 
way  of  the  direct  cerebellar  tract  and  Gowers'  bundle.  From  this  short 
summary  it  is  evident  that  the  possible  paths  of  sensory  conduction  are 
many,  and  that  our  knowledge  of  them  is  as  yet  very  indefinite;  for  this 
reason  disturbances  in  sensation  do  not  give  us  as  much  help  in  making 
a  local  diagnosis  as  do  those  of  motion.  Certain  facts  are  important  to  keep 
in  mind.  The  different  peripheral  nerves  contain  sensory  fibres  from  defi- 
nite areas  of  the  skin,  and  upon  this  depends  the  peripheral  sensory  repre- 
sentation.   (See  section  on  Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Nerves.) 

The  sensory  areas  of  the  skin  are  represented  in  the  spinal  cord  in  an 
entirely  different  manner  from  the  peripheral  representation,  just  as  is  the 
case  in  regard  to  motion.  The  surface  of  the  body  has  been  mapped  out 
into  areas  which  are  meant  to  correspond  to  the  different  dorsal  roots  or 
spinal  segments.  In  Starr's  table  the  third  column  indicates  his  belief. 
His  more  recent  division  of  the  sensory  areas  on  the  limbs  is  pictured  in 
the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  June,  1895.  Figs.  7  and  8 
embody  the  result  of  Head's  work.  They  are  also  the  areas  in  which  the 
referred  pain  and  cutaneous  tenderness  in  visceral  diseases  make  their  ap- 
pearance. The  cutaneous  sensory  impressions  are  in  man  conducted  toward 
the  brain,  probably  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cord^that  is,  the  path  crosses 
to  the  opposite  side  soon  after  entering  the  cord.  Muscular  sense,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  conducted  on  the  same  side  of  the  cord  in  the  fasciculi  of 
Ooll,  to  cross  above  by  means  of  the  axones  of  sensoiy  neurones  of  the  second 
order  in  the  medulla. 

The  localization  of  sensory  impressions  in  the  cortex  of  the  brain  is  not 
definitely  determined,  but  in  a  general  way  it  corresponds  to  the  motor  repre- 
sentation. Sensation  seems,  however,  to  be  more  widely  represented  than 
motion,  and  to  occupy  most  of  the  parietal  lobe  as  well  as  the  central  con- 
volutions. 

The  paths  for  the  conduction  of  the  stimuli  which  underlie  the  special 
senses  are  given  in  the  section  upon  the  cerebral  nerves,  and  it  is  only  neces- 
sary here  to  refer  to  what  is  known  of  the  cortical  representation  of  these 
senses. 

Visual  impressions  are  localized  in  the  occipital  lobes.  The  primary 
.  visual  centre  is  on  the  mesial  surface  in  the  cuneus,  especially  about  the 
calcarine  fissure,  and  here  are  represented  the  opposite  half-visual  fields. 
Some  authors  believe  that  there  is  another  higher  centre  on  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  occipital  lobe,  in  which  the  vision  of  the  opposite  eye  is  chiefly 
represented.  However  this  may  be,  most  authors  hold  that  the  angular 
gyrus  of  the  left  hemisphere  is  a  part  of  the  brain  in  which  are  stored  the 
memories  of  the  meaning  of  letters,  words,  figures,  and  Indeed  of  all  sees 
ST 
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objects.  ThiB  is  designated  in  the  visual  speech  centre  on  the  diagram 
(Fig.  3).    Flechsig  and  Uonakow  do  not  admit  this. 

Auditory  impressions  are  localized  for  the  most  part  in  the  first  tem- 
poral convolution  and  the  transverse  temporal  gyri,  and  it  is  in  this  region 
in  the  left  hemisphere  that  the  memories  of  the  meanings  of  heard  words 
and  sounds  are  stored.  Musical  memories  are  localized  somewhat  in  front 
of  those  for  words  (Fig.  3).  The  cortical  centres  for  smell  include  a  part  of 
the  base  of  the  frontal  lobe,  the  uncus,  and  perhaps  the  gyrus  hippocampi. 
The  centres  for  taete  are  supposed  to  be  situated  near  those  for  smell,  but 
we  possess  as  yet  no  definite  information  about  them. 

Topical  DlagnOBiB. — The  successful  diagnosis  of  the  position  of 
a  lesion  in  the  nervous  system  depends  upon  a  careful  and  exhaustive 
examination  into  all  the  symptoms  that  are  present,  and  then  endeavoring 
with  the  belp  of  anatomy  and  physiology  to  determine  the  place,  a  disturb- 
ance at  which  might  produce  these  symptoms. 

The  abnormalities  of  motion  are  usually  the  most  important  localizing 
symptoms,  both  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be  demon- 
strated, and  also  because  of  the  comparative  accuracy  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  motor  path. 

Lesions  in  any  part  of  the  motor  path  cause  disturbances  of  motion.  If 
destructive,  the  function  of  the  part  is  abolished,  and  as  the  result  there 
is  paralysis.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lesion  is  an  irritative  one,  the 
structures  are  thrown  into  abnormal  activity,  which  produces  abnormai 
muscular  contraction.  The  character  of  the  paralysis  or  of  the  abnormal 
muscular  contraction  varies  with  lesions  of  the  upper  and  lower  motor  seg- 
ment, the  variations  depending,  first,  upon  the  anatomical  position  of  the 
two  segments;  and,  secondly,  upon  the  symptoms  which  are  the  result  of 
secondary  degeneration  in  each  of  the  segments. 

(a)  Lesions  of  the  Lower  or  Spino-mnaeolar  Segment.— PssinwiiH 
Legions. — It  has  been  stated  above  that  the  nutrition  of  all  parts  of  a  neu- 
rone depends  upon  their  connection  with  its  healthy  cell  body;  and  if  the 
cell  body  be  injured,  its  processes  undergo  degeneration,  or  if  a  portion 
of  a  process  be  separated  from  the  cell  body,  that  part  degenerates  along 
its  whole  length.  This  so-called  secondary  degeneration  plays  a  very  impor- 
tant roU  in  the  symptomatology. 

In  the  lower  motor  segment  the  degeneration  not  only  affects  the  axis- 
cylinder  processes  which  nm  in  the  peripber^l  nerves,  but  also  the  muscle 
fibres  in  which  the  axis-cylinder  processes  end.  The  degeneration  of  the 
nerves  and  muscles  is  made  evident,  first,  by  the  muscles  becoming  smaller 
and  fiabby,  and,  secondly,  by  change  in  their  reaction  to  electrical  stimula- 
tion. The  degenerated  nerve  gives  no  response  to  either  the  galvanic  or 
the  faradic  current,  and  the  muscle  does  not  respond  to  faradic  stimula- 
tion, but  reacts  in  a  characteristic  manner  to  the  galvanic  current.  The 
contraction,  instead  of  being  sharp,  quick,  lightning-like,  as  in  that  of  a 
normal  muscle,  is  slow  and  lazy,  and  is  often  produced  by  a  weaker  current, 
and  the  anode-closing  contraction  may  be  greater  than  the  cathode-closing 
contraction.  This  is  the  reaction  of  degeneration,  but  it  is  not  always  pres- 
ent in  the  classical  form.    The  essential  feature  is  the  slow,  lazy  coatnc- 
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tion  of  the  muscle  to  the  galvanic  current,  and  when  this  is  present  the 
muficle  is  degenerated. 

The  mjotatic  irritabihty,  or  muscle  reflex,  and  the  muscle  tonus  de- 
pend upon  the  integrity  of  the  reflex  arc,  of  which  the  lower  motor  seg- 
ment ia  the  efferent  limb,  and  in  a  paralysis  due  to  lesion  of  this  segment 
the  muscle  reflexes  (tendon  reflexes)  are  abolished  and  there  is  a  diminished 
muscular  tengton. 

Lower  segment  paralyses  have  for  their  characteristica  degenerative 
atrophy  with  the  reaction  of  degeneration  in  the  aifected  muscles,  loss  of 
their  reflex  excitability,  and  a  diminished  muscular  tension.  These  are 
the  general  characteristics,  but  the  anatomical  relations  of  this  segment 
also  give  certain  peculiarities  in  the  distribution  of  the  paralyses  which 
help  to  distinguish  them  from  those  which  follow  lesions  of  the  upper  seg- 
ment, and  which  also  aid  in  determining  the  site  of  the  lesion  in  the  lower 
segment  itself.  The  cell  bodies  of  this  segment  are  distributed  in  groups, 
from  the  level  of  the  peduncles  of  the  brain  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  spinal  cord  to  its  termination  opposite  the  second  lumbar  vertebra, 
and  their  axis-cylinder  processes  run  in  the  peripheral  nerves  to  every  mus- 
cle in  the  body;  so  that  the  component  parts  are  more  or  less  widely  sepa- 
rated from  each  other,  and  a  local  lesion  causes  paralysis  of  only  a  few 
muscles  or  groups  of  muBcles,  and  not  of  a  whole  section  of  the  body,  as 
is  the  case  where  lesions  affect  the  upper  segment.  The  muscles  which 
are  paralyzed  indicate  whether  the  disease  is  in  the  peripheral  nerves  or 
spinal  cord;  for,  as  we  have  seen  above,  the  muscles  are  represented  ditfer- 
ently  in  the  peripheral  nerves  and  in  the  spinal  cord.  Sensory  symptoms, 
which  may  accompany  the  'paralysis,  are  often  of  great  assistance  in  making 
a  local  diagnosis.  Thus,  in  a  paralysis  with  the  characteristics  of  a  lesion 
of  the  lower  motor  segment,  if  the  paralyzed  muscles  are  all  supplied  by 
one  nerve,  and  the  amesthetic  area  of  the  skin  is  supplied  by  that  nerve, 
it  is  evident  that  the  lesion  must  be  in  the  nerve  itself.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  muscles  pamlyzed  are  not  supplied  by  a  single  nerve,  but  are  repre- 
sented close  together  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  anaesthetic  area  corresponds 
to  that  section  of  the  cord  (see  table),  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  lesion  must 
be  in  the  cord  itself  or  in  its  nerve  roots. 

IrritatiTe  LeeionB  of  tbe  Lower  Hotor  Segment. — Lesions  of  this  seg- 
ment cause  comparatively  few  symptoms  of  irritation,  and  our  knowledge 
on  the  point  is  neither  extensive  nor  accurate.  The  fibrillary  contractions 
which  are  bo  common  in  muscles  undergoing  degeneration  are  probably 
due  to  stimulation  of  the  cell  bodies  in  their  slow  degeneration,  as  in  pro- 
gressive muscular  atrophy,  or  to  irritation  of  the  axis-cylinder  processes 
in  the  peripheral  nerves,  as  in  neuritis.  Lesions  which  affect  the  motor 
roots  as  they  leave  the  central  nervous  system  may  cause  spasmodic  con- 
tractions in  the  muscles  supplied  by  them.  Certain  convulsive  paroxysms, 
of  which  laryngismus  stridulus  is  a  type,  and  to  which  the  spasms  of  tetany 
also  belong,  are  believed  to  be  due  to  abnormal  activity  in  the  lower  motor 
centres.  These  are  the  "  lowest  level  fits  "  of  Hughlings  Jackson.  Cer- 
tain poisons,  as  strychnia  and  that  of  tetanus,  act  particularly  upon  these 
centres. 
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The  principle  diaeaees  in  which  the  lower  motor  segment  may  be  in- 
volved are:  all  diseaBes  involving  the  peripheral  nerves,  cerebral  and  spinal 
meningitis,  injuries,  hiemorrhagea  and  tumore  of  the  medulla  and  cord  or 
their  membranes,  lesions  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  segment,  anterior  polio- 
myelitis, progressive  muscular  atrophy,  bulbar  paralysis,  ophthalmoplegia, 
syringo-myelia,  etc. 

{b)  Lesions  of  tbs  Upper  Motor  Seg:ment. — Desfrvctive  ksions  cause,  as 
in  the  lower  motor  segment,  paralysis,  and  here  again  the  secondary  degen- 
eration which  follows  the  lesion  gives  to  the  paralysis  its  distinctive  char- 
acterietica.  In  this  case  the  paralyeia  is  accompanied  by.  a  spastic  condi- 
tion, shown  in  an  exaggeration  of  muBcle  reflex  and  an  increase  in  the  ten- 
sion of  the  muscle.  It  is  not  accurately  known  how  the  degeneration  of 
the  pyramidal  fibres  causes  this  excess  of  the  muscle  reflex.  The  usual  ex- 
planation is,  that  under  normal  circumstances  the  upper  motor  centres 
are  constantly  exerting  a  restraining  influence  upon  the  activity  of  the 
lower  centres,  and  that  when  the  influence  ceases  to  act,  on  account  of  dis- 
ease of  the  pyramidal  fibres,  the  latter  take  on  increased  activity,  which  is 
made  manifest  by  an  exaggeration  of  the  muscle  reflex. 

We  have  seen  that  the  neurones  composing  each  segment  of  the  motor 
path  are  to  be  considered  as  nutritional  units,  and  therefore  the  secondary 
degeneration  in  the  upper  segment  stops  at  the  beginning  of  the  lower. 
For  this  reason  the  muscles  paralyzed  from  lesions  in  the  upper  segment  do 
not  undergo  degenerative  atrophy,  nor  do  they  show  any  marked  change 
in  their  electrical  reactions. 

The  separate  parts  of  the  upper  motor  segment  lie  much  more  closely 
together  than  do  those  of  the  lower  segment,  and  therefore  a  small  lesion 
may  cause  paralysis  in  many  muscles.  This  is  more  particularly  true  in 
the  internal  capsule,  where  all  the  axis-cylinder  processes  of  this  segment 
are  collected  into  a  compact  bundle — the  pyramidal  tract.  A  lesion  in 
this  region  usually  causes  paralysis  of  most  of  the  muscles  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  body — that  is,  hemiplegia.  The  pyramidal  tract  continues  in  a 
compact  bundle,  giving  off  fibres  to  the  motor  nuclei  at  different  levels;  a 
lesion  anywhere  in  its  course  is  followed  by  paralysis  of  all  the  muscles 
whose  nuclei  are  situated  below  the  lesion.  When  the  disease  is  above  the 
decussation,  the  paralysis  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body;  when  below, 
the  paralyzed  muscles  are  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion.  Above  the  in- 
ternal capsule  the  path  is  somewhat  more  separated,  and  in  the  cortex  the 
centres  for  the  movements  of  the  different  sections  of  the  body  are  cora- 
paratii'ely  far  apart,  and  a  sharply  localized  lesion  in  this  region  may  cause 
a  more  limited  paralysis,  affecting  a  limb  or  a  segment  of  a  limb — the  cere- 
bral monoplegias;  but  even  here  the  paralysis  ia  not  confined  to  an  indi- 
vidual muscle  or  group  of  muscles,  as  is  commonly  the  ease  in  lower  seg- 
ment paralysis  (sep  Fig.  2  and  explanation). 

To  sum  up,  the  paralyses  due  to  lesions  of  the  upper  motor  segment 
are  widespread,  often  hemiplegic;  the  paralyzed  muscles  are  spastic  (the 
tendon  reflexes  exaggerated),  they  do  not  undergo  degenerative  atrophy, 
and  they  do  not  present  the  degenerative  reaction  to  electrical  stimulation. 

There  ia  an  exception  to  the  above  statement — that  is,  in  the  paralyses 
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vhich  follow  a  complete  transverse  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord.  Here  the 
limbs  are  of  course  completely  paralyzed,  but  instead  of  being  spastic  they 
are  flaccid  and  the  deep  reScKes  are  absent.  There  is,  however,  ao  marked 
atrophy  in  the  muscles,  and  they  react  normally  to  electricity.  There  is 
no  satisfactory  explanation  of  why  the  reflexes  should  be  abolished  under 
these  conditions. 

Irritative  Lesions  of  tbs  Upper. Motor  Segment. — Our  knowledge  of 
such  lesions  is  conflned  for  the  most  part  to  those  acting  on  the  motor  cor- 
tex. The  abnormal  muscular  contractions  resulting  from  lesions  so  situ- 
ated have  as  their  type  the  localized  convulsive  seizures  classed  under  Jack- 
sonian  or  cortical  epilepsy,  which  are  characterized  by  the  convulsion  begin- 
ning in  a  single  muscle  or  group  of  muscles  and  involving  other  muscles 
in  a  definite  order,  depending  upon  the  position  of  their  representation  in 
the  cortex.  For  instance,  such  a  convulsion,  beginning  in  the  muscles  of 
the  face,  next  involves  those  of  the  arm  and  hand,  and  then  the  leg.  The 
convulsion  is  usually  accompanied  by  sensory  phenomena  and  followed  by 
a  weakness  of  the  muscles  involved. 

A  majority  of  lesions  of  the  motor  cortex  are  both  destructive  and  irri- 
tative— i.  e.,  they  destroy  the  nerve  cells  of  a  certain  centre,  and  either  in 
their  growth  or  by  their  presence  throw  into  abnormal  activity  those  of  the 
surrounding  centres. 

The  upper  motor  segment  is  involved  in  nearly  all  the  diseases  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  especially  in  injuries,  tumors,  abscesses,  and 
hemorrhages;  transverse  lesions  of  the  cord;  syringomyelia,  progres- 
sive muscular  atrophy,  bulbar  paralysis,  etc.  One  lesion  often  involves 
both  the  upper  and  the  lower  motor  segments,  and  we  have  paralysis  in 
the  diiferent  parts  of  the  body,  with  the  characteristics  of  each.  Such 
a  combination  enables  us  in  many  cases  to  make  an  accurate  local  diag- 
nosis. 

Lesions  in  the  optic  path  and  in  the  different  speech  centres  also  give 
localizing  symptoms,  which  should  be  always  looked  for. 

(c)  Lesions  of  the  Sensory  Path.— Here  again  the  lesion  may  be  either 
irritative  or  destructive.  Irritalive  lesions  cause  abnormal  subjective  sen- 
sory impressions— panestbesia,  formication,  a  sense  of  cold  or  constriction, 
and  pain  of  every  grade  of  intensity.  The  character  of  the  sensory  SjTnp- 
toms  gives  very  little  indication  as  to  the  position  of  the  irritating  process. 
Intense  pain  is,  as  a  rule,  a  symptom  of  a  lesion  in  the  peripheral  sensory 
neurones,  but  it  may  be  caused  by  a  disease  of  the  sensory  path  within  the 
central  nervous  system. 

The  exact  distribution  of  symptoms  gives  us  more  accurate  data,  for  if 
they  are  confined  to  the  distribution  of  a  peripheral  nerve  or  of  a  spinal 
segment  the  indication  is  plain.  If  one  side  of  the  body  is  more  or  less 
completely  affected,  we  must  think  of  a  lesion  somewhere  within  the 
brain,  etc. 

Destructive  Lesions. — A  complete  destruction  of  the  sensory  paths  from 
any  part  of  the  body  wonld  of  course  deprive  that  part  of  sensation  in  all 
its  qualities.  This  occurs  most  frequently  from  injury  to  the  peripheral 
sensory  neurones  within  the  peripheral  nerves,  and  the  area  of  auKsthesia 
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depeods  upon  the  nerve  injured.     Complete  ttansverae  lesion  of  the  cord 
CBUseB  complete  ansesthesia  below  the  injury. 

Unilateral  lesions  of  the  cord,  medulla,  dorsal  part  of  the  pons,  teg- 
mentum, thalamus,  internal  capsule,  and  cortex  cause  disturbances  of  sensa- 
tion on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body;  here  again  the  extent  of  the  defect 
more  than  its  character  helps  us  to  determine  the  position  of  the  lesion. 
Hemianiesthesia  involving  the  face  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  body  can  only 
occur  above  the  place  where  the  sensory  paths  from  the  fifth  nerve  have 
crossed  the  middle  line  on  their  way  to  the  cortex.  This  is  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  pons.  From  this  point  to  where  they  leave  the  internal  cap- 
sule the  sensory  paths  are  in  fairly  close  relation,  and  are  at  times  involved 
in  a  very  small  lesion.  Above  the  internal  capsule  the  paths  diverge 
quickly,  and  for  this  reason  only  an  extensive  lesion  can  involve  them  all, 
and  in  lesions  of  this  part  we  are  more  apt  to  have  the  sensory  disturbances 
confined  to  one  or  the  other  segments  of  the  body.  Unilateral  lesions  of 
the  pons,  medulla,  and  cord  usually  cause  sensory  disturbances  on  the  same 
side  of  the  body,  aa  well  as  those  on  the  opposite  side.  These  are  due  to 
the  involvement  of  the  sensory  paths  as  they  enter  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem at  or  a  little  below  the  site  of  the  lesion  and  before  the  axones  of  the 
sensory  neurones  of  the  second  order  have  crossed  the  middle  line.  The  area 
of  disturbed  sensation  on  the  same  side  is  limited  to  the  distribution  of  one 
or  more  spinal  segments  and  often  indicates  accurately  the  position  and  ex- 
tent of  the  diseased  process.  As  a  rule,  destructive  lesions  of  the  central 
nervous  system  do  not  involve  all  the  paths  of  sensory  conduction,  and  the 
loss  of  sensation  is  not  complete.  It  is  often  astonishing  how  very  slight  the 
sensory  disturbances  are  which  result  from  an  extensive  lesion  of  the  nerv- 
ous system.  Sensation  may  be  diminished  in  all  of  its  qualities,  or,  what  is 
more  common,  certain  qualities  may  be  affected  while  others  are  normal. 
These  cases  of  dissociation  of  sensation,  or  so-called  elective  sensory  paraly- 
sis, have  been  much  studied  of  late.  Thus  the  sense  of  pain  and  tempera- 
ture may  be  lost  while  that  of  touch  remains  normal,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  there  may  be  simply  a  loss  of  the  muscular 
sense  and  of  the  stereognostic  sense  (the  complex  sensory  impression  which 
enables  one  to  recognize  an  object  placed  in  the  hand),  aa  occurs  frequently 
from  lesions  of  the  cortex.  Occasionally  pain  sensation  persists  with  loss 
of  tactile  and  thermic  sensations.  Almost  every  other  combination  has 
been  described.  It  is  the  distribution  more  than  the  character  of  the  sensory 
defect  that  is  of  importance,  and  often  the  distribution  gives  but  uncertain 
indication  of  the  position  of  the  lesion.  The  combination  of  the  eensorj- 
defect  with  different  forms  of  paralysis  gives  the  most  certain  diagnostic 
signs.  The  student  is  referred  to  the  sections  on  the  individual  parts  of 
the  nervous  system  for  a  more  detailed  consideration  of  the  subject. 
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II.    SYSTEM  DISEASES. 
I.   INTRODUCTION. 

There  are  certain  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  which  are  eonflned, 
if  not  absolutely,  still  in  great  part,  to  definite  tracts  (combinations  of 
neurones)  which  subserve  like  functions.  These  tracts  are  called  sys- 
tems, and  a  disease  which  is  confined  to  one  of  them  is  a  system  disease. 
If  more  than  one  system  is  involved,  the  process  is  called  a  combined  system 
dieease.  Just  what  diseases  should  be  classed  under  these  names  has  given 
rise  to  much  discussion  but  to  very  little  agreement.  We  cannot  speak 
positively;  our  knowledge  is  as  yet  not  sufficiently  accurate,  either  in  regard 
to  the  esact  limits  of  the  systems  themselves,  or  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  morbid  process  in  the  several  diseases.  In  the  classification  which 
has  been  adopted  in  this  edition  the  endeavor  has  been  to  make  the  aiTange- 
ment  as  simple  as  possible,  and,  while  it  is  based  upon  what  is  believed  to 
be  the  best  founded  views  of  the  systems  and  their  diseases,  there  has  been 
no  attempt  to  carry  the  classification  to  its  logical  conclusion,  nor  have  the 
limits  of  the  theory  been  always  respected. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  nervous  system  is  composed  of  two 
great  systems  of  neurones,  the  afferent  or  sensory  system  and  the  efferent 
or  motor  system,  and  the  connections  between  them.  (See  General  Intro- 
duction.) 

Locomotor  ataxia  is  a  disease  confined  to  the  afferent  system,  and  pro- 
gressive muscular  atrophy  is  one  of  the  efferent  system.  Representing  typ- 
ical system  diseases  as  we  now  understand  them,  they  have  been  taken  as 
the  basis  of  the  classification.  Several  theories  have  been  advanced  to  ex- 
plain why  a  disease  should  be  limited  to  a  definite  system  of  neurones.  One 
view  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  in  certain  individuals  one  or  the  other  of 
these  systems  baa  an  innate  tendency  to  undergo  degeneration;  another  as- 
sumes that  neurones  with  a  similar  function  have  a  similar  chemical  con- 
struction (which  differs  from  that  of  neurones  with  a  different  function), 
and  this  is  taken  to  explain  why  a  poison  circulating  in  the  blood  should 
show  a  selective  action  for  a  single  functional  system  of  neurones. 

In  the  afferent  tract  locomotor  ataxia  stands  alone  as  a  system  disease. 
In  the  efferent  tract  progressive  (central)  muscular  atrophy  is  the  chief 
representative,  as  in  it  the  whole  motor  path  is  more  or  less  involved.  The- 
oretically, primary  lateral  sclerosis  is  a  disease  confined  to  the  upper  seg- 
ment of  the  efferent  tract,  while  anterior  poliomyehtis  involves  the  lower 
segment  of  the  tract. 

In  connection  with  progressive  (central)  muscular  atrophy,  the  other 
forms  of  muscular  atrophy  are  considered  as  a  matter  of  convenience.  In 
other  instances,  too,  diseases  are  arranged  in  positions  to  which  they  might 
not  be  entitled,  had  a  rigid  classification  of  system  diseases  been  maintained. 
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II.  DISEASES  OF  THE  AFFERENT  OR  SENSORY  SYSTEM. 

LocoHOTOB  Ataxia 
(Tabu  Dortalia;  Potterior  Spinal  SeUrona). 

Definition, — An  affection  characterized  clinically  by  incoordination, 
sensory  and  trophic  disturbances,  and  inTolvement  of  the  special  senses, 
particularly  the  eyes.  Anatomically  there  are  found  degeneration  of  the 
posterior  roots  and  of  the  doraal  columns  of  the  cord;  sometimes  the  spinal 
ganglia  and  peripheral  nerves  are  affected.  Foci  of  degeneration  in  the 
basal  ganglia  and  degenerative  changes  in  the  cortex  cerebri  have  been 
described. 

Etiology. — It  is  a  widespread  disease,  more  frequent  in  cities  than  in 
the  country.  The  relative  proportion  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
of  8,lii2  cases  in  the  neurological  dispensary  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital there  were  89  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia  (H.  M.  Thomas).  Males  are 
attacked  more  frequently  than  females,  the  proportion  being  at  least  10  to 
I.  !Mltchell  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  rare  disease  in 
the  negro.  It  is  a  disease  of  adult  life,  a  majority  of  the  cases  occurring 
between  the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  years.  Occasionally  cases  are  seen  in 
young  men.  The  form  of  ataxia  which  occurs  in  children  is  a  different  dis- 
ease. Of  special  causes  syphilis  iB  the  most  important.  According  to  the 
figures  of  Erb,  Fournier,  and  Gowers,  in  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  all  cases 
there  is  a  history  of  this  disease.  Erb's  recent  figures  are  most  striking; 
of  300  cases  of  tabes  in  private  practice  89  per  cent  had  had  syphilis,  Moe- 
bius  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  "  The  longer  I  reflect  upon  it,  the  more  firmly  I 
believe  that  tabes  never  originates  without  syphilis." 

Excessive  fatigue,  overexertion,  injury,  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  and 
sexual  excesses  are  all  assigned  as  causes.  There  are  instances  in  which 
the  disease  has  closely  followed  severe  exposure.  James  Stewart  has  noted 
that  the  Ottawa  lumbermen,  who  live  a  very  hard  life  in  the  camps  during 
the  winter  months,  are  frequently  the  subjects  of  locomotor  ataxia.  Tranma 
has  been  noted  in  a  few  cases.  Alcoholic  excess  does  not  seem  to  predis- 
pose to  the  disease.  Among  patients  in  the  better  classes  of  life  I  do  not 
remember  one  in  which  there  had  been  a  previous  history  of  prolonged 
drunkenness.  There  are  now  a  good  many  cases  on  record  of  the  existence 
of  the  disease  in  both  husband  and  wife. 

Morbid  Anatomy  and  Fatholi^y. — Our  conception  of  tabes 
dorsalis  has  undergone  radical  alteration,  and  the  studies  of  Leyden,  Red- 
lich,  Marie,  and  others  have  shown  that  it  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a 
primary  sclerosis  of  the  dorsal  columns.  These,  it  will  be  remembered,  are 
made  up,  in  great  part,  of  the  axis-cylinder  processes  of  the  spinal  ganglia, 
and  they,  with  their  branches,  represent  in  the  cord  the  paths  of  sensor}' 
conduction.  The  peripheral  sensory  nerves  represent  the  protoplasmic 
processes  of  the  spinal  ganglia,  which  important  structures  are  the  trophic 
centres  both  for  the  sensory  nerves  as  well  as  for  the  axis-cylinder  processes 
which  make  up  the  dorsal  columns  of  the  cord.     Marie  calU  attention  also 
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to  the  possibility  of  the  exiBtenee  of  peripheral  or  tenninal  ganglion  cells 
which  are  found  in  different  organs— cells  from  which  certain  of  the  sensory 
fibres  are  derived  which  go  to  form  the  dorsal  nerve-roots.  According  to 
the  general  laws  of  nerve  physiology,  already  mentioned,  lesions  of  the  nerve 
ganglia  would  be  followed  by  degeneration  of  the  dorsal  root-fibres  and  of 
their  continuation  in  the  cord,  and  this  is  practically  what  the  recent  theoi'y 
of  tabes  involves.  The  changes  in  the  dorsal  columns  are  merely  a  se- 
quence, and  not  the  primary  disease.  The  fibres  of  the  dorsal  root  are  di- 
vided into  three  sets: 

(1)  The  short  fibres,  which  pass  almost  directly  into  the  dorsal  comu 
after  entering  the  cord. 

(2)  Fibres  of  moderate  length,  which  run  upward  in  the  cord;  some 
of  them  enter  the  dorsal  bom  at  its  middle  part,  while  others  pass  into 
Clarke's  column.  The  fibres  of  this  group  run  in  the  fasciculus  cuneatua 
of  Burdach. 

(3)  A  group  of  long  fibres,  which  are  derived  chiefly  from  the  roota  of 
the  canda  equina,  and  which  pass  the  whole  length  of  the  cord  to  enter 
certain  nuclei  in  the  medulla.  They  form  the  fasciculus  gracilis  of 
GoU. 

The  initial  cord  lesion  in  tabes  is  found  in  the  dorsal  root-zone  and 
in  the  zone  or  tract  of  Lissauer,  a  narrow  portion  situated  between  the 
margin  of  the  cord  and  the  apex  of  the  posterior  horn.  In  the  fasciculns 
of  Burdach  the  sclerosis  is  in  almost  direct  proportion  to  the  duration  of  the 
disease,  slight  at  first  and  centrally  placed,  and  becoming  widespread  as 
the  disease  advances.  The  fasciculus  of  Goll  is  affected  slightly  in  the  early 
stages,  but  in  the  advanced  stage  there  is  extensive  sclerosis.  Marie  cor- 
relates the  sclerosis  of  these  different  parts  with  the  different  groups  of 
nerve-fibres  of  the  dorsal  root,  the  dorsal  root-zone  and  the  zone  of  Lis- 
sauer degenerating  from  the  involvement  of  the  short  fibres;  the  sclerosis 
of  the  fasciculi  of  Burdach  and  the  disappearance  of  the  network  of  the 
nerve-fibres  in  the  column  of  Clarke  being  due  to  the  degeneration  of  the 
aecond  group,  the  fibres  of  moderate  length;  while  the  sclerosis  of  the  fas- 
ciculi of  Goll  )g  caused  by  the  degeneration  of  the  third  groitp,  namely,  the 
long  fibrea.  He  suggests  also  that  groups  of  fibres  in  the  different  dorsal 
roots  are  not  simultaneously  affected,  and  the  lesions  may  be  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  in  one  region  and  but  slight  in  the  other.  "  The  lesions  of  the 
spinal  cord  in  tabes  occvr  by  segments,  each  dorsal  root  bringing  into  the 
dorsal  column  a  fresh  contingent  of  degenerated  fibres." 

According  to  this  interesting  hypothesis  the  lesions  of  the  ganglia  of 
the  dorsal  roots  are  responsible,  in  part  at  least,  for  the  peripheral  neuritis, 
since  in  degeneration  of  the  spinal  ganglia  and  consequent  loss  of  trophic 
influence  there  would  necessarily  be  degeneration  in  the  peripheral  nervo- 
trunks.  Possibly,  too,  Marie  suggests,  the  degeneration  of  the  peripkerat 
ganglion  cells  may  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  neuritis  of  tabes. 

Obersteiner  and  Eedlich,  while  agreeing  that  the  degeneration  of  the 

dorsal  columns  of  the  cord  is  dependent  upon  a  disease  in  the  dorsal  roots, 

believe,  at  least  for  most  cases,  that  the  change  in  the  latter  is  secondary  to 

8  chronic  inflammation  of  the  pia  mater,  which,  by  making  pressure  on  the 
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doreat  root-fibres  just  where  they  are  poor  in  myeline,  causee  them  to  de- 
geoerate. 

The  epinal  ganglia  have  been  found  diBeased  in  certain  cases,  but  in 
other  cases  no  change  whatever  could  be  detected,  even  by  the  aid  of  the 
most  delicate  technique,  and  Mnrie  acknowledges  that  there  is  very  little 
anatomical  proof  for  his  theory  that  it  is  these  structures  that  are  prinmrilr 
affected  in  tabes. 

Trepinskl  has  divided  the  dorsal  fasciculi  into  different  systems  accord- 
ing to  the  time  of  the  development  of  their  myeline,  and  has  endeavored 
to  show  that  the  sclerosis  in  tabes  follows  these  systems. 

SymptOmB. — These  are  best  considered  under  three  stages— the  in- 
cipient stage,  the  ataxic  stage,  and  the  paralytic  stage. 

The  Incipient  Stage. — This  is  sometimes  called  the  preatazic  stage. 
The  manner  in  which  tabes  makes  its  onset  differs  very  widely  in  the  dif- 
ferent cases,  and  mistakes  in  diagnosis  arc  often  made  early  in  the  diseasej 
The  following  are  the  moat  characteristic  initial  symptoms: 

Pains,  usually  of  a  sharp  stabbing  character;  hence  the  term  lightning 
pains.  They  last  for  only  a  second  or  two  and  are  most  common  in  the  legs. 
They  may  be  associated  with  a  hot  burning  feeling.  Occasionally  herpes 
may  develop  at  the  site  of  the  pain.  They  may  occur  at  irregular  intervals, 
and  are  more  prone  to  follow  excesses  or  to  come  on  when  health  is  im- 
paired. The  gastric  crises  and  other  crises  may  occur  in  the  disease. 
Pancsthesia  may  also  be  among  the  first  symptoms.  Numbness  of  the  feet* 
tingling,  etc.,  and  at  times  a  sense  of  constriction  about  the  body. 

Ocular  Symptoms.— (a)  Optic  atrophy.  This  occurs  in  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  cases,  and  is  often  an  early  and  even  the  first  symptom.  There  is 
a  gradual  lose  of  vision,  which  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  leads  to  total 
blindness.  (6)  Ptosis,  which  may  be  double  or  single,  (c)  Paralysis  of  the 
external  muscles  of  the  eye.  This  may  be  of  a  single  muscle  or  occasion- 
ally of  all  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye.  The  paralysis  is  often  transient,  the 
l^tient  merely  complaining  that  he  saw  double  for  a  certain  period,  (d) 
Argyll  Eobertson  pupil,  in  which  there  is  loss  of  the  iris  reflex  to  light 
but  contraction  during  accommodation.  The  pupils  are  often  very  small — 
spinal  myosis. 

Bladder  Symptoms. — The  first  warning  of  the  disease  which  the  patient 
has  may  be  a  certain  difficulty  in  emptying  the  bladder.  Incontinence  of 
urine  occurs  only  at  a  later  stage  of  the  disease.  Decrease  in  sexual  desire 
and  power  may  also  be  an  early  symptom. 

Trophic  Disturbances. — These  usually  occur  later  in  the  disease,  but  at 
times  they  are  very  early  symptoms  and  it  is  not  very  infrequent  to  have 
one's  attcQtion  called  to  the  trouble  by  the  presence  of  a  perforating  ulcer 
or  of  a  characteristic  Charcot's  joint. 

toss  of  the  Knee-jerk. — This  early  and  most  important  symptom  may 
occur  years  before  the  development  of  ataxia.  Even  alone  it  is  of  great  mo- 
ment, since  it  is  very  rare  to  meet  with  individuals  in  whom  the  knee-jerk 
is  normally  absent.  The  combination  of  loss  of  the  knee-kick  with  one 
or  more  of  the  symptoms  mentioned  above,  especially  with  the  lightning 
pains  and  ptosis  or  Argyll  Robertson  pupil,  is  practically  diagnostic.     The 
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knee-jerk  is  not  loet  suddenly,  but  gradually  decreases,  often  disappearing 
in  one  leg  before  the  other. 

These  are  the  most  eommon  symptoms  of  the  initial  stage  of  tabes  and 
may  persist  for  years  without  the  development  of  incoordination.  The  pa- 
tient may  look  well  and  feel  well,  and  be  troubled  only  by  occasional 
attacks  of  lightning  pains  or  of  one  of  the  other  subjective  symptoniH-. 
Moebius  goes  so  far  as  to  state  that  the  typical  Argyll  Robertson  pupil 
means  either  tabes  or  general  paralysis,  and  that  paralysis  of  the  external 
muscles  of  the  eye  developing  in  adults  are  of  almost  equal  importance,  es- 
pecially if  tbey  develop  painlessly. 

The  time  between  the  syphilitic  infection  and  the  occurrence  of  the 
first  symptoms  of  locomotor  ataxia  varies  within  wide  limits.  About  one 
half  the  cases  occur  between  the  sixth  and  fifteenth  year,  but  many  begin 
even  later  than  this. 

The  disease  may  never  progress  beyond  this  stage,  and  when  optic 
atrophy  develops  early  and  leads  to  blindness,  ataxia  rarely,  if  ever,  super- 
venes. There  is  a  sort  of  antagonism  between  the  ocular  symptoms  and 
the  progress  of  the  ataxia.  Charcot  laid  considerable  streEs  upon  this,  and 
both  Dejerine  and  Spiller  have  since  emphasized  the  point. 

Atazio  Sta^. — Motor  Symptoms. — ^The  ataxia  is  believed  to  be  due  to 
a  dijsturbance  or  loss  of  the  afferent  impulses  from  the  muscles,  joints  and 
deep  tissues,  and  a  disturbance  of  the  muscle  sense  itself  can  usually  bo 
demonstrated.  It  develops  gradually.  One  of  the  first  indications  to  the 
patient  is  inability  to  get  about  readily  in  the  dark  or  to  maintain  his  equi- 
librium when  washing  his  face  with  the  eyes  shut.  When  the  patient  stands 
with  the  feet  together  and  the  eyes  closed,  he  sways  and  has  difficulty  in 
maintaining  his  position  (Romberg's  symptom),  and  he  may  be  quite  un- 
able to  stand  on  one  leg.  Be  does  not  start  oiT  promptly  at  the  word 
of  command.  On  turning  quickly  he  is  apt  to  fall.  Ke  descends  stairs 
with  more  difficulty  than  he  ascends  them.  Gradually  the  characteristic 
ataxic  gait  develops.  The  patient,  as  a  rule,  walks  with  a  stick,  the  eyes 
are  directed  to  the  ground,  the  body  is  thrown  forward,  and  the  legs  are 
wide  apart.  In  walking,  the  leg  is  thrown  out  violently,  the  foot  is  raised 
too  high  and  is  brought  down  in  a  stamping  manner  with  the  heel  first,  or 
the  whole  sole  comes  in  contact  with  the  ground.  Ultimately  the  patient 
may  he  unable  to  walk  without  the  assistance  of  two  canes.  This  gait  is 
very  characteristic,  and  unlike  that  seen  in  any  other  disease,  Tlie  inco- 
ordination is  not  only  in  walking,  but  in  the  performance  of  other  move- 
ments. If  the  patient  is  asked,  when  in  the  recumbent  posture,  to  touch 
the  knee  with  one  foot,  the  irregularity  in  the  movement  ia  very  evident. 
Incoordination  of  the  arms  is  less  common,  but  usually  develops  in  some 
grade.  It  may  in  rare  instances  exist  before  the  incoordination  of  the  legs. 
It  may  be  tested  by  asking  the  patient  to  close  his  eyes  and  to  touch  the  tip 
of  the  nose  or  the  tip  of  the  ear  with  the  finger,  or  with  the  arms  thrust  out 
to  bring  the  tips  of  the  fingers  together.  The  incoordination  may  early  be 
noticed  by  a  difficulty  which  the  patient  experiences  in  buttoning  his  collar 
or  in  performing  one  of  the  ordinary  routine  acts  of  dressing. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  disease  is  that  with  marked 
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incodrdinatioD  there  is  no  loss  of  muscular  power.  The  grip  of  the  handa 
may  be  strong  and  firm,  the  power  of  the  legs,  tested  by  trying  to  flex  them, 
may  be  unimpaired,  and  their  nutritioo,  except  toward  the  close,  may  be 
unaffected. 

There  is  a  remarkable  muscular  relaxation  which  enables  the  joints  to 
be  placed  in  positions  of  hyperexteuaion  and  hyperfleiion.  It  gives  some- 
times a  marked  backward  curve  to  the  legs.  Frankel,  who  calls  the  condi- 
tion hypotonia,  says  it  may  be  an  early  symptom. 

Sensory  Symptoms.— The  lightning  pains  may  persist.  They  vary 
greatly  in  different  cases.  Some  patients  are  rendered  miserable  by  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  the  attacks;  others  escape  altogether,  in  addition, 
common  symptoms  are  tingling,  pins  and  needles,  particularly  in  the  feet, 
and  areas  of  hyperesthesia  or  of  anffisthesia.  The  patient  may  complain  of 
a  change  in  the  sensation  in  the  soles  of  the  feet,  as  if  cotton  was  inter- 
posed between  the  floor  and  the  skin.  Sensory  disturbances  occur  less 
frequently  in  the  hands.  Objective  sensory  disturbances  can  usually  be 
demonstrated,  and  indeed  almost  every  variety  of  sensory  disturbance  has 
been  described.  They  have  been  carefully  studied  in  this  country  by  Knapp 
and  by  Patrick,  and  in  Europe  by  many  observers.  Bands  about  the  chest 
of  a  moderate  grade  of  ansesthesia  are  not  uncommonj  they  are  apt  to 
follow  the  distribution  of  spinal  segments.  The  most  marked  disturbances 
are  usually  found  on  the  legs.  Retardation  of  the  sense  of  pain  is  common, 
and  a  pin-prick  on  the  foot  is  first  felt  as  a  simple  tactile  impression,  and 
the  sense  of  pain  is  not  perceived  for  a  second  or  two  or  may  be  delayed  for 
as  much  as  ten  seconds.  The  pain  felt  may  persist.  A  curious  phenomenon 
is  the  loss  of  the  power  of  localizing  the  pain.  For  instance,  if  the  patient 
is  pricked  on  one  limb  he  may  say  that  he  feels  it  on  the  other  (allocheiria), 
or  a  pin-prick  on  the  foot  may  be  felt  on  both  feet.  The  muscular  sense 
which  is  usually  affected  early,  becomes  much  impaired  and  the  patient 
no  longer  recognizes  the  position  in  which  his  limbs  are  placed.  This  may 
be  present  in  the  pre-ataxic  stage. 

Reflexes. — As  mentioned,  the  loss  of  the  knee-jerk  is  one  of  the  earliest 
symptoms  of  the  disease.  Occasionally  a  case  is  found  in  which  it  is  re- 
tained. The  skin  reflexes  may  at  first  be  increased,  but  later  are  usually 
involved  with  the  deep  reflexes. 

Special  Senses. — The  eye  symptoms  noted  above  may  be  present,  but, 
as  mentioned,  ataxia  is  rare  with  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve. 

Deafness  may  develop,  due  to  lesion  of  the  auditory  nerve.  There  may 
also  he  attacks  of  vertigo.     Olfactory  symptoms  are  rare. 

Visci;ral  Symptoms. — Among  the  most  remarkable  sensory  disturbances 
are  the  tabetic  crises,  severe  paroxysma  of  pain  referred  to  various  viscera; 
thus  laryngeal,  gastric,  nephric,  rectal,  urethral,  and  clitoral  crises  have 
been  deecribed.  The  most  common  are  the  gastric  and  laryngeal.  In  the 
former  there  are  intense  pains  in  the  stomach,  vomiting,  and  a  secretion 
of  hyperacid  gastric  juice.  The  attack  may  last  for  several  days- or  even 
longer.  There  may  be  severe  pain  without  any  vomiting.  The  attacks  are 
of  variable  intensity  and  usually  require  morphia.  Paroxysms  of  rectal 
pain  and  tenesmus  are  described.     They  hava  not  been  common  in  my 
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experience.  Laryngeal  crisea  also  are  rare.  There  may  be  true  spasm  with 
dyspnoea  and  noisy  inspiration.  In  one  instance  at  least  the  patient  had 
died  in  the  attack.  There  are  also  naeal  crises,  associated  with  sneezing  fits. 

The  sphincters  are  frequently  involved.  Early  in  the  disease  there  may 
be  a  retardation  or  hesitancy  in  making  water.  Later  there  is  retention, 
and  cystitis  may  occur.  Unless  great  care  is  taken  the  inflammation  may 
extend  to  the  kidneys.  Constipation  is  extremely  common.  Late  in  the 
disease  the  sphincter  ani  is  weakened.  The  sexual  power  is  usually  lost  in 
the  ataxic  stage. 

Trophic  Changes. — Skin  rashes  may  develop  in  the  course  of  the  light- 
ning pains,  such  as  herpes,  oedema,  or  local  sweating.  Alteration  in  the 
nails  may  occur.  A  perforating  ulcer  may  develop  on  the  foot,  usually 
beneath  the  great  toe.  A  perforating  buccal  ulcer  has  also  been  described. 
Onychia  may  prove  very  troublesome. 

The  arthropathies  or  joint  lesions  affect  chiefly  the  knees.  They  are 
unquestionably  aasociated  with  the  disease  itself,  and  are  not  necessarily  a 
result  of  trauma.  The  condition,  known  as  Charcot's  joint,  is  anatomic- 
ally similar  to  that  of  chronic  arthritiB  deformans.  The  eSusion  may  be 
rapid  and  there  may  be  great  disintegration  and  destruction  of  the  carti- 
lages and  bones,  leading  to  dislocation  and  deformity.  Suppuration  may 
occur.  Spontaneous  fractures  may  occur.  Among  other  trophic  disturb- 
ances may  be  mentioned  atrophy  of  the  muscles,  which  is  usually  a  late 
manifestation,  but  may  be  localized  and  associated  with  neuritis.  In  any 
very  large  collection  of  cases  many  instances  of  atrophy  are  found,  due  either 
to  involvement  of  the  ventral  horns  or  to  peripheral  neuritis. 

Cerebral  Symptoms. — Hemiplegia  may  develop  at  any  stage  of  the  disr 
ease,  more  commonly  when  it  is  well  advanced.  It  may  be  due  to  htemor- 
rhagic  softening  in  consequence  of  disesse  of  the  vessels  or  to  progressive 
cortical  changes.  HemiauEestheaia  is  sometimes  present.  Very  rarely  the 
hemiplegia  is  due  to  coarse  syphilitic  disease. 

Dementia  paralytica  frequently  exists  with  tabes,  and  it  may  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  determine  which  has  been  the  primary  affection;  indeed, 
some  authors  believe  that  these  two  diseases  are  simply  different  localizations 
of  the  same  morbid  process.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  symptoms  of 
locomotor  ataxia  have  preceded  those  of  general  paresis.  In  other  instances 
melancholia,  dementia,  or  paranoia  develop. 

(c)  Paralytio  StagH. — After  persisting  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years 
the  patient  gradually  loses  the  power  of  walking  and  becomes  bedridden 
or  paralyzed.  In  this  condition  he  is  very  likely  to  be  carried  off  by  some 
intercurrent  affection,  such  as  pyelo-nephritia,  pneumonia,  or  tuberculosis. 

The  Course  of  the  Disease. — A  patient  may  remain  in  the  pre-ataxic 
stage  for  an  indefinite  period;  and  the  loss  of  knee-jerk  and  the  gray 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves  may  be  the  sole  indication  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  disease.  In  such  cases  incoordination  rarely  develops.  In  a  ma- 
jority of  coses  the  progress  is  slow,  and  after  six  or  eight  years,  sometimes 
less,  the  ataxia  is  well  developed.  The  symptoms  may  vary  a  pood  deal; 
thus  the  pains,  which  may  have  been  excessive  at  first,  often  lessen.  The 
disease  may  remain  stationary  for  years;  then  exacerbations  occur  and  it 
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makes  rapid  progress.  Occaeionally  the  proCesB  seema  to  be  arrested.  There 
are  instaDces  of  what  may  be  called  acute  ataxia,  in  which,  within  a 
year  or  even  less,  the  incoordination  is  marked,  and  the  paralytic  stage 
may  develop  within  a  few  months.  The  disease  itself  rarely  causes,  death, 
fjid  after  becoming  bedridden  the  patient  may  live  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years. 

Diagnosis- — Id  the  initial  stage  the  combination  of  lightniug  pains 
and  the  absence  of  knee-jerk  is  distinctive.  The  association  of  progressive 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves  with  loss  of  kuee-jerk  is  ako  characterietic. 
The  early  ocular  palsies  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  A  squint,  ptosis, 
or  the  Argyll  Robertson  pupil  may  be  the  first  symptoin,  and  may  exist 
with  the  lose  only  of  the  knee-jerk.  Loss  of  the  knee-jerk  alone,  however, 
does  occasionally  occur  in  healthy  individuals.  A  history  of  precedini; 
syphilis  lends  added  weight  to  the  symptoms,  and  its  presence  or  absence 
may  be  of  the  utmost  importance  in  determining  the  diagnosis.  If  the 
possibility  of  syphilitic  infection  can  be  excluded,  a  circumstance  but  too 
rarely  met  with,  only  the  most  unequivocal  combination  of  symptoms  can 
justify  the  diagnosis  of  locomotor  ataxia. 

Tlie  diseases  most  likely  to  be  confounded  with  locomotor  ataxia  are: 
(1)  Peripkeral  Neuritis. — The  steppage  gait  of  arsenical,  alcoholic,  or  dia- 
betic paralysis  is  quite  unlike  that  of  locomotor  ataxia.  In  these  fonns 
there  is  a  paralysis  of  the  feet  and  the  leg  is  lifted  high  in  order  that  the 
toes  may  clear  the  Hoor.  The  use  of  the  word  ataxia  in  this  connection 
should  no  Icaiger  be  continued.  In  the  rare  cases  in  which  the  muscle 
sense  nerves  are  particularly  affected  and  in  which  there  is  true  ataxia,  the 
absence  of  the  lightning  pains  and  eye  symptoms  and  the  history  will  suffice 
in  the  majority  of  cases  to  make  the  diagnosis  clear.  In  diphtheritic  paraly- 
sis the  early  loss  of  the  knee-jerk  and  the  associated  eye  symptoms  may  sug- 
gest tabes,  but  the  history,  the  existence  of  paralysis  of  the  throat,  and 
the  absence  of  pains  render  a  diagnosis  easy. 

(8)  Ataxic  Paraplegia. — Marked  incoordination  with  spastic  paralysis 
is  characteristic  of  the  condition  which  Qowere  has  termed  ataxic  paraplegia. 
In  a  majority  of  the  cases  this  affection  is  distioguished  also  by  the  ab- 
sence of  pains  and  of  eye  symptoms. 

(3)  Ctrthral  Disease. — In  diseases  of  the  brain  involving  the  afferent 
tracts  ataxia  is  at  times  a  prominent  symptom.  It  is  usually  unilateral  or 
limited  to  one  limb;  this,  with  the  history  and  the  associated  s}-mptom6, 
excludes  tabes. 

(4)  Cerebellar  Disease. — The  cerebellar  incoordination  has  only  a  super- 
ficial resemblance  to  that  of  locomotor  ataxia,  and  is  more  a  disturbance 
of  equilibrium  than  a  true  ataxia;  the  knee-jerk  is  usually  present,  there 
are  no  lightning  pains,  no  sensory  disturbances;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  headache,  optic  neuritis,  and  vomiting. 

(5)  Some  acute  affections  involving  the  dorsal  columns  of  the  cord  may 
be  followed  by  incoordination  and  resemble  tabes  very  closely.  In  a  case 
under  my  care,  the  gait  was  characteristic  and  Homberg'a  symptom  was 
present.  The  knee-jerk,  however,  was  retained  and  there  were  no  ocular 
symptoms.    The  condition  had  developed  within  three  or  four  months,  and 
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there  was  a  well-marked  hlBtory  ot  syphilis.     Under  large  doses  of  iodide 
of  potaasium  the  ataxia  and  other  symptomB  completely  disappeared. 

(6)  Qeneral  Paresis. — In  some  eases  this  offerB  a  serious  difficulty.  In 
the  first  place,  in  general  paresis,  tabetic  symptoms  often  develop;  on  the 
other  handi  there  are  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia  in  which,  toward  the  end, 
there  are  symptoms  of  general  paresis.  Cases  of  unusually  acute  ataxia 
with  mental  symptoms  belong,  as  a  rule,  to  the  former  disease.  The  ques- 
tion will  be  considered  under  general  paresis. 

(7)  Visceral  crises  and  neuralgic  symptoms  may  lead  to  error,  and  in 
middle-aged  men  with  severe,  recurring  attacks  of  gastralgia  it  is  always 
well  to  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  tabes,  and  to  make  a  careful  eiiam- 
Ination  of  the  eyes  and  of  the  knee-jerk. 

Frognoais. — Complete  recovery  cannot  be  expected,  but  arrest  of  the 
process  is  not  uncommon  and  a  marked  amelioration  of  the  symptoms  is 
frequent.  Optic-nerve  atrophy,  one  of  the  most  serious  events  in  the  dis- 
ease, has  this  hopeful  aspect — that  incoordination  rarely  follows  and  the 
progress  may  be  arrested.  The  optic  atrophy  itself  is  occasionally  cheeked. 
On  the  whole,  the  prognosis  in  tabes  is  bad.  The  experience  of  such  men 
as  Weir  Mitchell,  Charcot,  and  Gowers  is  distinctly  opposed  to  the  belief 
that  locomotor  ataxia  is  ever  completely  cured.*  No  such  instance  has 
come  under  my  personal  observation. 

Treatment. — To  arrest  the  progress  and  to  relieve,  if  possible,  the 
Bymptoms  are  the  objects  which  the  practitioner  should  have  in  view.  A 
quiet,  well-regulated  method  of  life  is  essential.  It  is  not  well,  as  a  rule, 
for  a  patient  to  give  up  his  occupation  so  long  as  he  is  able  to  keep  about 
and  perform  ordinary  work,  I  know  tabetics  who  have  for  years  conducted 
large  businesses,  and  there  have  been  several  notable  instances  in  our  pro- 
fession of  men  who  have  risen  to  distinction  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  this 
disease.  Excesses  of  all  sorts,  more  particularly  in  haccho  et  vtnere,  should 
be  carefully  avoided.     A  man  in  the  pre-ataxic  stage  should  not  marry. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  the  diet,  particularly  if  gastric  crises  have  oc- 
curred. To  secure  arrest  of  the  disease  many  remedies  have  been  em- 
ployed. '  Although  syphilis  plays  such  an  important  role  in  the  etiology, 
it  is  universally  acknowledged  that  neither  mercury  nor  the  iodide  of  po- 
tassium have  as  a  rule  the  slightest  influence  over  the  tabetic  lesions.  To 
this  there  is  but  one  exception — when  the  syphilis  is  comparatively  recent; 
when  the  symptoms  develop  within  two  years  of  the  primary  infection, 
there  is  then  a  possibility  of  arrest  by  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium. 
However,  they  do  not  always  relieve.  In  two  eases  of  very  rapidly  pro- 
gressing tabes  following  syphilis  this  medication  was  of  no  avail.  Of  reme- 
dies which  may  be  tried  and  are  believed  by  some  writers  to  retard  the  pro* 
gress,  the  following  are  recommended:  Arsenic  in  full  doses,  nitrate  of 
silver  in  quarter-grain  doses,  Calabar  bean,  ergot,  and  the  preparations 
of  gold. 

The  treatment  by  suspension  introduced  a  few  years  ago  has  already 
been  practically  abandoned.     Good  effects  certainly  have  followed  in  a  few 

*  For  A  studj  ot  reputed  cures,  see  L.  C.  0»y,  N.  T.  Medical  Joumd,  Novemlwr,  1889. 
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casGS,  but  it  WBS  unreasonable  from  the  outset,  either  on  therapeutic  or 
scientific  grounds,  to  hope  that  by  such  a  meaeure  permanent  changes  could 
be  induced  in  the  pathological  condition.  The  benefits  were  due  in  great 
part  to  suggestion  and  to  psychical  effects.  In  any  case  it  must  be  used 
with  caution. 

For  the  pains,  complete  rest  in  bed,  as  advised  by  Weir  Mitchell,  and 
counter-irritation  to  the  spine  (either  blisters  or  the  thermo-csutery)  may 
be  employed.  The  severe  spells  which  come  on  particularly  after  eicesses 
o£  any  kind  are  often  promptly  relieved  by  a  hot  bath  or  by  a  Turkish  bath. 
A  prolonged  course  of  nitrate  of  silver  seems  in  some  cases  to  allay  the 
pains  and  lessen  the  liability  to  the  attacks.  I  have  never  seen  ill  effects 
from  its  use  in  spinal  Bclerosia.  Antipyrin  and  antifebrin  may  be  em- 
ployed, and  occasionally  do  good,  but  their  analgesic  powers  in  this  disease 
have  been  greatly  overrated.  Cannabis  indica  is  sometimes  useful.  In 
the  severe  paroxysms  of  pain  hypodermics  of  morphia  or  of  cocaine  must 
be  used.  The  use  of  morphia  should  be  postponed  as  long  as  possible. 
Electricity  is  of  very  little  benefit.  For  the  severe  attacks  of  gastralgia, 
morphia  is  also  required.  The  laryngeal  crises  are  rarely  dangeiouB. 
An  application  of  cocaine  may  be  made  during  the  spasm,  or  a  few  whiffs 
of  chloroform  may  be  given,  or  nitrite  of  amyl.  In  all  cases  of  tabes  with 
increased  arterial  tension  the  prolongcnl  use  of  nitroglycerin,  given  in  in- 
creasing doses  until  the  physiological  effect  is  produced,  is  of  great  service 
in  allaying  the  neuralgic  pains  and  diminishing  the  frequency  of  the  crises. 
Its  use  must  be  guarded  when  there  is  aortic  insufficiency.  The  special 
indication  is  increased  tension.  The  bladder  symptoms  demand  constant 
care.  When  the  organ  cannot  be  perfectly  emptied  the  catheter  should  b« 
used,  and  the  patient  may  be  taught  its  use  and  how  to  keep  it  thoroughly 
sterilized. 

Friinkers  method  of  re-education  often  helps  the  patient  to  regain  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  control  of  the  voluntary  movements  which  he  has 
lost.  By  this  method  the  patient  is  first  taught,  by  repeated  systematic 
efforts,  to  perform  simple  movements;  from  this  he  goes  to  more  and  more 
complex  movements.  The  treatment  should  be  directed  and  supervised  by 
a  trained  teacher,  as  the  result  depends  upon  the  skill  of  the  teacher  quite 
as  much  as  upon  the  perseverance  of  the  patient. 


III.    DISEASES   OF  THE   EFFERENT  OR    MOTOR  TRACT. 

A.    OP  THE  WHOLE  TRACT. 

1.  PROGREsaiTE  (Centhal)  Musculab  Athophy 

{miomj/elitit  Anterior  Chronica ;  Amyolrophie  Lateral  SeleroHs;  ProffreMive  Bulbar 
Parali/eis). 

Definition. — A  disease  characterized  by  a  chronic  degeneration  of  the 
motor  tract.  The  whole  tract  is  usually  involved,  but  at  times  the  degen- 
eration is  limited  to  the  lower  segments.  Associated  with  it  is  a  progressive 
atrophy  of  the  muscles,  combined  with  more  or  less  spastic  rigidity. 
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Throe  attections,  as  a  rule  described  apart,  belong  together  in  this 
category:  (a)  Progressive  muscular  atrophy  of  spinal  origin;  (b)  amyo- 
trophic lateral  Bclerosis;  and  {c)  progressive  bulbar  paralysis.  A  slov 
atrophic  change  in  the  motor  neurones  is  the  anatomical  basis,  and  the  dis- 
ease ia  one  of  the  whole  motor  path,  involving,  in  many  cases,  the  cortical, 
bulbar,  and  spinal  centres.  There  may  be  simple  muscular  atrophy  with 
little  or  no  spasm,  or  progressive  wasting  with  marked  spasm  and  great 
increase  in  the  reflexes.  In  others,  there  are  added  symptoms  of  involve- 
ment of  the  motor  nuclei  in  the  medulla — a  glosso-labio-laryngeal  paralysis; 
while  in  others,  again,  with  atrophy  (especially  of  the  arms),  a  spastic  con- 
dition of  the  legs  and  bulbar  phenomena,  tremors  develop  and  signs  of  cor- 
tical lesion.     These  various  stages  may  be  traced  in  the  same  case. 

For  convenience,  bulbar  paralyais  will  be  considered  separately,  and  I 
shall  here  take  up  together  progressive  muscular  atrophy  and  amyotrophic 
lateral  sclerosis. 

The  disease  is  known  as  the  Aran-Duchenne  type  of  progressive  muscular 
atrophy  and  as  Cruveilhier's  palsy,  after  the  French  physicians  who  early  de- 
scribed it.  Luys  and  Lockhart  Clarke  first  demonstrated  that  the  cells  of  the 
ventral  boms  of  the  spinal  cord  were  diseased.  Charcot  separated  two  types 
— one  with  simple  wasting  of  the  muscles,  due,  he  believed,  to  degeneration 
confined  to  the  ventral  horns  (and  to  this  he  restricted  the  name  progressive 
muscular  atrophy — type,  Aran-Duchenne);  the  other,  in  which  there  was 
spastic  paralysis  of  the  muscles  followed  by  atrophy.  As  the  anatomical 
basis  for  this  he  assumed  a  primary  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tracts 
and  a  secondary  atrophy  of  the  ventral  horns.  To  this  he  gave  the  name 
of  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis.  There  is  but  little  evidence,  however,  to 
show  that  any  such  sharp  distinction  can  be  made  between  these  two  dis- 
eases, and  Leyden  and  Gowers  regard  them  as  identical. 

Etiology.— The  cause  of  the  disease  is  unknown.  It  is  more  frequent 
in  males  than  in  females.  It  aifeets  adults,  developing  after  the  thirtieth 
year,  though  occasionally  younger  persons  are  attacked.  A  large  majority 
of  all  cases  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy  under  twenty-five  years  of  age 
belong  to  the  dystrophies.  Cold,  wet,  exposure,  fright,  and  mental  worries 
are  mentioned  as  possible  causes.  Erb  has  lately  called  attention  to  cer- 
tain cases  following  injury.  Hereditary  influences  are  present  in  certain 
cases.  The  rare  form  which  occurs  in  infancy  usually  affects  several  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family.  Hereditary  and  family  influences,  however,  play 
but  a  small  part  in  the  etiology  of  this  disease,  and  in  this  it  is  in  contrast 
to  progressive  neural  muscular  atrophy  and  the  dystrophies.  Yet,  in  the 
Fair  family,  which  I  recorded  some  years  ago,  in  which  thirteen  members 
were  affected  in  two  generations,  with  the  exception  of  two,  the  eases  oc- 
curred or  proved  fatal  above  the  age  of  forty,  and  the  late  onset  speaks 
rather  for  a  centra!  affection.  The  spastic  form  may  develop  late  in  life — 
after  seventy — as  a  senile  change. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  essential  anatomical  change  is  a  slow  de- 
generation of  the  motor  path,  involving  particularly  the  lower  motor  neu- 
rones. The  upper  neurones  are  also  involved,  either  first,  simultaneoosly, 
or  at  a  later  period.     Associated  with  the  degeneration  in  the  cells  ofthe 
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ventral  horns  there  is  a  degenerative  atrophy  of  the  muscles.  The  following 
are  the  important  anatomical  changes:  (a)  The  gray  matter  of  the  cord 
ahows  the  most  marked  alteration.  The  large  ganglion  cells  of  the  ventral 
horns  are  atrophied,  or,  in  places,  have  entirely  disappeared,  the  neuroglia 
is  increased,  and  the  mednllated  fibres  are  much  decreased.  The  fibres  of 
the  ventral  nerve-roots  passing  through  the  white  matter  are  wasted,  {b) 
The  ventral  roots  outside  of  the  cord  are  also  atrophied,  (c)  The  muscles 
which  ere  affected  show  degenerative  atrophy,  and  the  inter-muscular 
branches  of  the  motor  nerves  are  degenerated,  (d)  The  degeneration  of  the 
gray  matter  ia  rarely  confined  to  the  cord,  but  e^ttends  to  the  medulla,  where 
the  nuclei  of  the  motor  cerebral  nerves  are  found  extensively  wasted,  (e) 
In  a  majority  of  all  the  cases  there  is  sclerosis  in  the  ventro-Iateral  white 
tracts,  the  lateral  pyramidal  tracts  particularly  are  diseased,  but  the  degener- 
ation is  not  confined  to  these  tracts,  and  extends  into  the  ventro-Iateral 
ground  bundles.  The  direct  cerebellar  and  the  ventro-Iateral  ascending 
tracts  are  spared.  The  degeneration  in  the  pyramidal  tracts  extends  toward 
the  brain  to  different  levels,  and  in  several  cases  has  been  traced  to  the 
motor  cortex,  the  cells  of  which  have  been  found  degenerated.  In  the 
medulla  the  medial  longitudinal  fasciculus  has  been  found  diseased. 
(f)  In  those  cases  in  which  no  sclerosis  has  been  found  in  the  pyramidal 
tracts  there  has  been  a  sclerosis  of  the  ventro-Iateral  ground  bundle  (short 
tracts). 

SymptonUI. — Irregular  pains  may  precede  the  onset  of  the  wasting, 
and  cases  may  be  treated  for  chronic  rheumatism.  The  hands  are  usually 
firet  affected,  and  there  is  difficulty  in  performing  delicate  manipulations. 
The  muscles  of  the  hall  of  the  thumb  waste  early,  then  the  interossei  and 
lumbricaJes,  leaving  marked  depressions  between  the  metacarpal  bones. 
Ultimately  the  contraction  of  the  flexor  and  extensor  muscles  and  the  ex- 
treme atrophy  of  the  thumb  muscles,  the  interossei,  and  lumbricales  pro- 
duces the  claw-hand— mai/i  en  griffe  of  Duchenne.  The  flexore  of  the  fore- 
arm are  usually  involved  before  the  extensore.  In  the  shoulder-girdle  the 
deltoid  is  first  affected;  it  may  waste  even  before  the  other  muacles  of  the 
upper  extremity.  The  trunk  muscles  are  graduslly  attacked;  the  upper 
part  of  the  trapezius  long  remains  unaffected.  Owing  to  the  feebleness  of 
the  muscles  which  support  it,  the  head  tends  to  fall  forward.  The  platysma 
myoides  is  unaffected  and  often  hypertrophies.  The  arms  and  the  trunk 
muscles  may  be  much  atrophied  before  the  legs  are  attacked.  The  face 
muscles  are  attacked  late.  Ultimately  the  intercostal  and  abdominal  mus- 
cles may  be  involved,  the  wasting  proceeds  to  an  extreme  grade,  and  the 
patient  may  be  actually  "skin  and  bone,"  and,  as  "living  skeletons,"  the 
eases  are  not  uncommon  in  "  museums  "  and  "  side-showa."  Deformities 
.  and  contractures  result,  and  lordosis  is  almost  always  present.  A  curious 
twitching  of  the  muscles  (fibrillation)  is  a  common  symptom,  and  may  occur 
in  muscles  which  are  not  yet  attacked.  It  is  a  most  important  symptom, 
but  is  not,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  disease. 
The  irritability  of  the  muscles  is  increased.  Sensation  is  unimpaired,  but 
the  patient  may  complain  of  numbness  and  coldness  of  the  affected  limbs. 
The  galvanic  and  faradic  irritability  of  the  muscles  progressively  dimin- 
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ishee  and  may  become  estiQct,  the  galvanic  persisting  for  the  longer  time. 
In  cases  ol  rapid  wasting  and  paralysis  there  may  be  the  reaction  of  degen- 
eration. The  excitability  of  the  nerve-trunks  may  persist  after  the  miis- 
cies  have  ceased  to  respond.  The  loss  of  power  is  usually  proportionate  to 
the  wasting. 

The  foregoing  description  applies  to  the  group  of  cases  in  which  the 
atrophy  and  paralysis  are  flaccid — atonic,  as  Gowere  calls  it.  In  other  cases, 
those  which  Charcot  describes  as  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  spastic  paraly- 
sis precedes  the  wasting.  This  tonic  atrophy  first  involves  the  arms  and 
then  the  legs.  The  reflexes  are  greatly  increaaed.  It  is  one  of  the  rare  con- 
ditions in  which  a  jaw  clonus  may  be  obtained.  The  most  typical  condition 
of  spastic  paraplegia  may  he  produced.  On  starting  to  walk,  the  patient 
seems  glued  to  the  ground  and  makes  ineffectual  attempts  to  lift  the  toes; 
then  four  or  five  short,  quick  steps  are  taken  on  the  toes  with  the  body 
thrown  forward;  and  finally  he  starts  off,  sometimes  with  great  rapidity. 
Some  of  the  patients  can  walk  up  and  down  stairs  better  than  on  the  level. 
The  wasting  is  never  so  extreme  as  in  the  atonic  form,  and  the  loss  of 
power  may  be  out  of  proportion  to  it.  The  sphincters  are  unaffected. 
Sexual  power  may  be  lost  early.  Cases  are  met  with  which  correspond  ac- 
curately to  the  clinical  picture  given  by  Charcot  of  amyotrophic  lateral 
sclerosis.  These  are  not  very  common,  and  it  is  much  more  usual  to  have 
a  combination  of  the  two  types.  A  flaccid  atrophic  paralysis  with  increased 
reflexes  is  often  met  with.  These  differences  depend  upon  the  relative  ex- 
tent of  the  involvement  of  the  upper  and  lower  motor  segments  and  the 
time  of  the  involvement  of  each.     The  condition  may  be  unilateral. 

As  the  degeneration  extends  upward  an  important  change  takes  place 
from  the  development  of  bulbar  symptoms,  which  may,  however,  precede 
the  spinal  manifestations.  The  lips,  tongue,  face,  pharynx,  and  larynx 
may  be  involved.  The  lips  may  be  affected  and  articulation  impaired  for 
years  before  serious  symptoms  occur.  In  the  final  stage  there  may  be 
tremor,  the  memory  fails,  and  a  condition  of  dementia  may  develop. 

Gowers  gives  the  following  useful  classification  of  the  varieties  of  this 
affection:  (1)  Atonic  atrophy,  becoming  extreme;  (2)  muscular  weakness 
with  Bpaam,  but  without  wasting  or  with  only  slight  wasting;  and  (3)  atonic 
atrophy,  rarely  extreme  in  degree,  with  exaggeration  of  the  reflexes.  These 
conditions  may  "  coexist  in  every  degree  and  combination — between  nni- 
versal  atonic  atrophy  on  the  one  hand  and  nniversal  spastic  paralysis  with- 
out wasting  on  the  other." 

Di^^oBia. ^Progressive  (central)  muscular  atrophy  begins,  as  a  nile, 
in  adult  life,  .without  hereditary  or  family  influences  (the  early  infantile 
form  being  an  exception),  and  usually  affects  first  the  muscles  of  the  thumb, 
and  gradually  involves  the  interossei  and  lumhricales.  Fibrillary  contrac- 
tions are  common,  electrical  changes  occur,  and  the  deep  reflexes  are  usu- 
ally increased.  These  characteristics  are  usually  sufficient  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  other  forms  of  muscular  wasting. 

In  syringo-myelia  the  symptoms  may  be  very  similar  to  those  in  the 
spastic  form  of  muscular  atrophy.  The  sensor}'  disturbances  in  the  former 
disease  make,  as  a  rule,  the  diagnosis  clear,  but  when  these  are  absent  or 
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but  little  developed  it  may  be  -very  difficult  or  even  impossible  to  distinguish 
the  diseases.    . 

Treatment. — The  disease  is  incurable.  I  have  never  seen  the  slight- 
est benefit  from  drugs  or  electricity.  The  downward  progress  is  slow  but 
certain,  though  in  a  few  cases  a  temporary  arrest  may  take  place.  With  a 
history  of  syphihs,  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  tried,  and 
Gowers  recommends  couraea  of  arsenic  and  the  hypodermic  injection  of 
strychnine.  Probably  the  most  useful  means  is  systematic  massage,  partic- 
ularly in  the  spastic  cases. 

Bulbar  Paralysis  {Glosao-labio-laryngeal  Paralysis). 

When  the  disease  affects  the  motor  nuclei  of  the  medulla  first  or  early, 
it  is  called  bulbar  paralysis,  but  it  has  practically  no  independent  existence, 
as  the  spinal  cord  is  sooner  or  later  involved. 

Symptonui. — The  disease  usually  begins  with  slight  defect  in  the 
speech,  and  the  patient  has  difficulty  in  pronouncing  the  dentals  and  Un- 
guals. The  paralysis  starts  in  the  tongue,  and  the  superior  lingual  muscle 
gradually  becomes  atrophied,  aud  finally  the  mucous  membrane  is  thrown 
into  transverse  folds.  In  the  process  of  wasting  the  fibrillary  tremors  are 
seen.  Owing  to  the  loss  of  power  in  the  tongue,  the  food  is  with  difficulty 
pushed  back  into  the  pharynx.  The  saliva  also  may  be  increased,  and  is  apt 
to  accumulate  in  the  mouth.  When  the  lips  become  involved  the  patient 
can  neither  whistle  nor  pronounce  the  labial  consonants.  The  mouth  looks 
large,  the  lips  are  prominent,  and  there  is  constant  drooling.  The  food 
is  masticated  with  difficulty.  Swallowing  becomes  difficult,  owing  partly 
to  the  regurgitation  into  the  nostrils,  partly  to  the  involvement  of  the 
pharyngeal  muscles.  The  muscles  of  the  vocal  cords  waste  and  the  voice 
becomes  feeble,  but  the  laryngeal  paralysis  is  rarely  so  extreme  as  that  of 
the  lips  and  tongue. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  slow  but  progressive.  Death  often  results 
from  an  aspiration  pneumonia,  sometimes  from  choking,  more  rarely  from 
involvement  of  the  respiratory  centres.  The  mind  usually  remains  clear. 
The  patient  may  become  emotional.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  dis- 
ease is  only  part  of  a  progressive  atrophy,  either  simple  or  associated  with 
a  spastic  condition.  In  the  latter  stage  of  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis 
the  bidhar  lesions  may  paralyze  the  lips  long  before  the  pharynx  or  larynx 
becomes  affected. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  readily  made,  either  in  the  acute  or 
chronic  form.  The  involvement  of  the  lips  and  tongue  is  usually  well 
marked,  while  that  of  the  palate  may  be  long  deferred.  A  condition  has 
been  described,  however,  which  may  closely  simulate  bulbar  paralysis. 
This  is  the  so-called  pseudo-fmlbar  form  or  bulbar  palsy  of  cerebral  origin. 
Bilateral  disease  of  the  motor  cortex  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ascending 
frontal  convolution,  or  about  the  knee  of  the  internal  capsule,  may  cause 
paralysis  of  the  lips  and  tongue  and  pharynx,  which  closely  simulates  a 
lesion  of  the  medulla.  Sometimes  the  symptoms  appear  on  one  side,  but 
in  many  instances  they  develop  suddenly  on  both  sides,     A  bilateral  le- 
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sioD  has  usually  been  found,  but  in  several  instances  the  disease  was  uni- 
lateral. 

The  so-called  acute  bulbar  paralysis  may  be  due  to  (a)  hsemorrhagie  or 
embolic  softening  in  the  pons  and  medulla;  (b)  acute  inflammatory  softening, 
analogous  to  polio-myelitis,  occurring  occasionally  as  a  post-febrilo  uifection. 
It  usually  comes  on  very  suddenly,  bence  the  term  apoplectiform.  The 
symptoms  in  this  form  may  correspond  closely  to  those  of  an  advanced  case 
of  chronic  bulbar  paralysis.  The  sudden  onset  and  the  associated  symptoms 
make  the  diagnosis  easy.  In  these  acute  cases  there  may  be  lose  of  power 
in  one  arm,  or  hemiplegia,  sometimes  alternate  hemiplegia,  with  paralysis 
on  one  side  of  the  face  and  lose  of  power  on  the  other  side  of  the  body. 

2.  PBOOBEsaiTE  Neubal  Musculab  Atrophy, 

This  form,  known  also  as  the  peroneal  type,  or  by  the  names  of  the  men 
who  have  described  it  most  accurately  of  late — namely,  Charcot,  Marie,  and 
Tooth — occurs  either  as  a  hereditary  or  as  a  family  affection.  It  usually 
begins  in  early  childhood,  affecting  first  the  muscles  of  the  feet  and  the 
peroneal  group;  as  a  result  of  the  weakening  of  these  muscles,  club-foot, 
either  pes  equinus  or  pes  equino-varus  occurs.  In  rare  instances  the  dis- 
ease may  begin  in  the  hands,  but  the  upper  limbs,  as  a  rule,  are  not  affected 
for  some  years  after  the  legs  are  attacked,  and  the  trouble  then  begins  in 
the  small  muscles  of  the  hands.  Sensory  disturbances  are  frequently  present 
and  form  important  diagnostic  features.  Fibrillary  contractions  and  twiteh- 
ings  also  occur.  The  electrical  reactions  are  altered;  there  ia  either  a  loss  or 
a  very  great  decrease  of  the  excitabiHty,  which  can  be  demonstrated  not 
only  in  the  atrophic  muscles,  but  also  in  muscles  and  nerves  which  are  ap- 
parently normal. 

This  form  of  muscular  atrophy  seems  to  stand  between  the  central  form 
and  the  muscular  dystrophies.  Occurring  in  families,  and  beginning  in 
early  life,  it  resembles  the  latter,  hut  it  is  more  like  the  former  in  that 
fibrillary  contractions  and  muscular  twitchings  are  common,  that  the  small 
muscles  of  the  hand  are  apt  to  be  involved,  and  that  electrical  changes  are 
present.  In  the  prominence  of  sensory  symptoms  it  differs  from  both.  In 
cases  of  acquired  double  club-foot  this  disease  should  be  suspected. 

3.  The  Muscular  Dtbtbophie8 

{Dyttrophia  muaeularii  progreativa,  Erb). 

Deflnitioil. — Muscular  wasting,  with  or  without  an  initial  hypertro- 
phy, beginning  in  various  groups  of  muscles,  usually  progressive  in  char- 
acter, and  dependent  on  primary  changes  in  the  muscles  themselves.  A 
marked  hereditary  disposition  is  met  with  in  the  disease. 

Etiology, — No  etiological  factors  of  any  moment  are  known  other 
than  heredity.  The  influence  may  show  itself  by  true  heredity — the  dis- 
ease occurring  in  two  or  more  generations — or  several  members  of  the  snme 
generation  may  be  affected,  showing  a  family  tendency.  Many  members 
of  the  same  family  may  be  attacked  tbrough  seveial  generations.    Males, 
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as  a  rule,  are  more  frequently  affected  than  females.  The  disease  is  usually 
transmitted  through  the  mother,  though  she  may  not  herself  be  affected. 
As  many  as  30  or  30  cases  have  been  described  in  five  generations.  In  Erb's 
cases  44  per  cent  showed  no  heredity.  The  disease  usually  sets  in  before 
puberty,  but  may  be  as  late  as  the  twentieth  or  twenty-fifth  year,  or  in  some 
instances  even  later. 

Symptoms. — The  first  symptom  noticed  is,  as  a  rule,  clumsiness  in 
the  movementE  of  the  child,  and  on  examination  certain  muscles  or  groups 
of  muscles  seem  to  be  enlarged,  particularly  those  of  the  calves.  The 
extensors  of  the  leg,  the  glutei,  the  lumbar  muscles,  the  deltoid,  triceps 
and  infraspinatus,  are  the  next  moat  frequently  involved,  and  may  stand 
out  with  great  prominence.  The  muscles  of  the  neck,  face,  and  forearm 
rarely  suffer.  Sometimee  only  a  portion  of  a  muscle  is  involved.  With  this 
hypertrophy  of  some  muscles  there  is  wasting  oE  others,  particularly  the 
lower  portion  of  the  pectorals  and  the  latissimus  dorsi.  The  attitude  when 
standing  is  very  characteristic.  The  legs  are  far  apart,  the  shoulders  thrown 
back,  the  spine  is  greatly  curved,  and  the  abdomen  protrudes.  The  gait  is 
waddling  and  awkward.  In  getting  up  from  the  floor  the  position  assumed, 
BO  well  known  now  through  Gowera'  figures,  is  pathognomonic.  The  pa- 
tient first  turns  over  in  the  all-fours  position  and  raises  the  trunk  with 
his  arms;  the  hands  are  then  moved  along  the  ground  until  the  knees  are 
reached;  then  with  one  hand  upon  a  knee  he  lifts  himself  up,  grasps  the 
other  knee,  and  gradually  pushes  himself  into  the  erect  posture,  as  it  has 
been  expressed,  by  climbing  up  his  legs.  The  striking  contrast  between  the 
feebleness  of  the  child  and  the  powerful-looking  pseudo-hypertrophic  mus- 
cles is  very  characteristic.  The  enlarged  muscles  may,  however,  be  rela- 
tively very  strong. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  slow,  but  progressive.  Wasting  proceeds 
and  finally  all  traces  of  the  enlarged  condition  of  the  muscles  disappear. 
At  this  late  period  distortions  and  contractions  are  common. 

The  muscles  of  the  shoulder-girdle  are  nearly  always  affected  early  in 
the  disease,  causing  a  symptom  upon  which  Erb  lays  great  stress.  With 
the  hands  under  the  arms,  when  one  endeavors  to  lift  the  patient,  the 
shoulders  are  raised  to  the  level  of  the  ears,  and  one  gets  the  impression 
as  though  the  child  were  slipping  through.  These  "  loose  shoulders  "  are 
very  characteristic.  The  abnormal  mobility  of  the  shoulder-blades  gives 
them  a  winged  appearance,  and  makes  the  arms  seem  much  longer  than 
usual  when  they  are  stretched  out. 

The  patients  complain  of  no  sensory  symptoms.  The  atrophic  mus- 
cles do  not  show  the  reaction  of  degeneration  except  in  extremely  rare  in- 
stances. 

Olinioal  FonHS. — A  number  of  different  types  have  been  described, 
depending  upon  the  age  at  the  onset,  the  muscles  first  affected,  the  occur- 
rence of  hypertrophy,  the  prominence  of  heredity,  etc.  But  Erb  has  shown 
that  there  is  no  sharp  division  between  these  different  forma,  and  classes 
them  all  under  the  name  of  dystrophia  mtiscvlaris  progregsiva.  For  con- 
venience of  description  he  subdivides  the  disease  into  two  large  groups: 

I.  Those  cases  which  occur  in  childhood. 
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II.  The  cases  occurring  in  youth  and  adutt  life. 

The  first  division  is  subdivided  into  (1)  the  hypertrophic  and  (2)  the 
atrophic  form. 

Under  the  hypertrophic  form,  which  is  the  peeudo-hypertrophic  mus- 
cular paralysis  of  authors,  he  thinks  it  is  useful  to  distinguish  between 
the  oases  in  which  (o)  the  enlarged  muscles  have  undergone  lipomatosis — 
i.  e.,  paeudo-hypertrophy — from  those  (6)  in  which  there  is  a  real  hyper- 
trophy. 

The  atrophic  form  also  includes  two  subclasses:  (a)  Those  cases  in 
which  the  muscles  of  the  face  are  involved  early;  this  corresponds  to  the 
infantile  form  of  Duehenne — the  Landouzy-Dejerine  type.  (6)  Those  cases 
in  which  the  face  is  not  involved. 

I,  Dystrophia  miigcularis  progressiva  infantum. 

1.  Hypertrophic  form. 

(a)  With  pseudo-hypertrophy, 
(6)  With  real  hypertrophy. 

2.  Atrophic  form. 

(a)  With  primary  involvement  of  the  face  (infantile  form  of 
Duehenne). 

(b)  Without  involvement  of  the  face. 

n.  Dystrophia  tnuscularis  progressiva  juvenum  vel  adultcrum  {Erb's 
juvenile  form). 

MorUd  Anatomy. — According  to  Erb,  the  disease  consists  in  s 
change  in  the  muscles  themselves.  At  first  the  muBcle-fibres  hypertrophy, 
and  become  round;  the  nuclei  increase,  and  the  muscle-fibres  may  becorae 
fissured.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  slight  increaEe  in  the  connective  tissue. 
Sooner  or  later  the  muscle-fibres  begin  to  atrophy,  and  the  nuclei  become 
greatly  increased.  Vacuoles  and  fissures  appear,  and  the  fibres  finally  be- 
come completely  atrophic,  the  connective  tissue  becoming  markedly  in- 
creased. Fat  may  be  deposited  in  the  connective  tissue  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  cause  hypertrophic  lipomatosis — pseudo-hypertrophy.  The  different 
stages  of  these  changes  may  be  found  in  a  single  muscle  at  the  same  time. 

The  nervous  system  has  very  generally  been  found  to  be  without 
demonstrable  lesions,  but  in  certain  cases  changes  in  the  cells  of  the  ventral 
horn  have  been  described. 

DiagnosiB. — The  muscular  dystrophies  can  usually  be  readily  distin- 
guished from  the  other  forms  of  muscular  atrophy. 

(a)  In  the  cerebral  atrophy  loss  of  power  usually  precedes  the  atrophy, 
which  is  either  of  a  monoplegic  or  hemiplegie  type. 

(b)  From  progressive  (central)  muscular  atrophy  the  distinctions  are 
clearly  marked.  This  form  begins  in  the  small  muscles  of  the  hand,  a  situ- 
ation rarely  if  ever,  affected  by  the  dystrophies,  which  involve  first  those 
of  the  calves,  the  trunk,  the  face,  or  the  shoulder-girdle.  In  the  central 
atrophy  the  reaction  of  degeneration  is  present  and  fibrillary  twitchings 
occur  in  both  the  atrophied  and  non-atrophied  muscles.  In  many  eases,  in 
addition  to  the  wasting  in  the  arms,  there  is  a  spastic  condition  in  the  legs 
and  increase  in  the  reflexes.  The  central  atrophies  come  on  late  in  life; 
the  dystrophies  develop,  as  a  rule,  early.    In  the  progressive  muscular  dys- 
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trophies  heiedity  plays  an  important  role,  which  in  the  central  form  is  quite 
subsidiary.  In  the  rare  coiaes  of  early  infantile  eplnal  muscular  atrophy 
occurring  in  families  the  symptoms  are  so  characteristic  of  a  central  disease 
that  the  diagnosis  presents  no  difficulty. 

(c)  In  the  neuritic  muscular  atrophies,  whether  due  to  lead  or  to  traums, 
the  general  characters  and  the  mode  of  onset  are  distinctive.  In  the  cases 
of  multiple  neuritis  seen  for  the  first  time  at  a  period  when  the  wastiog  is 
marked  there  is  often  difficulty,  but  the  absence  of  family  history  and  the 
distribution  are  important  features.  Moreover,  the  paralysis  is  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  atrophy.  Sensory  symptoms  may  be  present,  and  in  the  cases 
in  which  the  legs  are  chiefly  involved  there  is  usually  the  steppage  gait  so 
characteristic  of  peripheral  neuritis. 

(d)  Progressive  neural  muscular  atrophy.  Here  heredity  is  also  a  factor, 
and  the  disease  usually  begins  in  early  life,  but  the  distribution  of  atrophy 
and  paralysis,  which  in  this  affection  is  at  first  confined  to  the  periphery 
of  the  extremities,  helps  to  distinguish  it  from  the  dystrophies;  while  the 
occurrence  of  sensory  symptoms,  fibrillary  contractions,  and  the  marked 
decrease  in  the  electrical  excitability  usually  make  the  distinction  clear. 

The  outlook  in  the  primary  muscular  dystrophies  is  bad.  The  wasting 
progresses  uniformly,  uninfluenced  by  treatment.  Erb  holds  that  by  elec- 
tricity and  massage  the  progress  is  occasionally  arrested.  The  general  health 
should  be  carefully  looked  after,  moderate  exercise  allowed,  frictions  with 
oil  applied  to  the  muscles,  and  when  the  patient  becomes  bedfast,  as  is  in- 
evitable sooner  or  later,  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  contractures  in 
awkward  positions. 

The  three  forms  of  progressive  muscular  wasting — progressive  (central) 
muscular  atrophy,  progressive  neural  muscular  atrophy,  and  the  muscular 
dystrophies — have  been  considered  as  distinct  diseases,  but  certain  recent 
writings  make  it  probable  that  tlie  distinction  may  not  be  so  sharp  as  we 
believe.  Certain  cases  occur  which  seem  not  to  belong  to  any  one  of  the 
forms  but  to  stand  between  them.  The  changes  in  the  muscles  which  were 
thought  to  be  characteristic  of  the  dystrophies  have  been  found  in  the 
other  forms.  The  central  form  occurs  as  a  family  disease  in  infancy,  and 
the  nervous  system  has  been  found  diseased  in  the  dystrophies. 

The  whole  question  is  in  a  chaotic  state,  and  it  is  at  present  better  to 
keep  to  the  old  divisions.  Even  if  it  should  turn  out  to  be  true,  as  Strumpell 
suggests,  that  all  the  forms  depend  upon  a  congenital  tendency  of  the 
motor  systcni  to  degenerate,  they  represent  well-defined  clinical  types,  into 
which  the  eases  can,  as  a  rule,  be  grouped  withoiit  diRicnIty,  while  eorre- 
spouding  to  each  there  is  a  fairly  well-determined  anatomical  basis. 

B.    SYSTEM  DISEASES  OP  THE  TIPPEK  MOTOR  SEGMENT. 

The  question  of  an  uncomplicated  primary  degeneration  of  the  upper 
motor  neurones  has  not  been  decided.  Cases  with  a  clinical  picture  corre- 
sponding to  this  lesion  are  not  uncommon,  and  they  may  persist  for  a  long 
time  without  change.  Unfortunately  the  eases  which  have  come  to  autopsy 
have  shown  various  conditions.    In  only  two  or  three  hae  the  disease  been 
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BO  nearly  confined  to  the  pyr&midal  tract  that  they  can  be  used  as  an  argu- 
ment for  the  independence  of  this  condition.  The  cases  of  Minkowski, 
Dreschfeld,  and  Striimpell  are  not  absolutely  conclusive,  as  they  are  not 
quite  pure,  although  they  go  far  to  prove  that  a  degeneration  in  the  pyram- 
idal tract  may  be  uncomplicated,  at  least  for  a  long  time.  The  same 
may  be  said  for  the  group  of  caees  deeeribed  by  Bernhardt  and  Striimpell 
under  the  name  hereditary  epastic  spinal  paralysis,  in  which  the  extensive 
eystemic  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  is  combined  with  slight  de- 
generation in  other  tracts  of  the  cord. 

1.  Spastic  Pabaltsis  of  Adults 

{Tabtt  dortalis  tpaamodique;  Primary  Lateral  Seknuit). 

Definition. — A  gradual  loss  of  power  with  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the 
body,  the  lower  extremities  being  first  and  most  affected,  unaccompanied 
by  muscular  atrophy,  aensory  disturbance,  or  other  symptomB.  The  patho- 
logical anatomy  is  undetermined,  but  a  systemic  degeneration  of  the  pyram- 
idal tracts  is  assumed. 

Symptoms. — The-general  symptoTtis  of  spaetic  paraplegia  in  adults  are 
very  distinctive.  The  patient  complains  of  feeling  tired,  of  stiffness  in  the 
1^,  and  perhaps  of  pains  of  a  dull  aching  character  in  the  back  or  in  the 
calves.  There  may  be  no  dehnite  loss  of  power,  even  when  the  spastic  con- 
dition is  well  established.  In  other  instances  there  is  definite  weakness.  The 
atiffnesa  is  felt  moet  in  the  morning.  In  a  well-developed  case  the  gnit  is 
most  characteristic.  The  legs  are  moved  stiffly  and  with  hesitation,  the 
toes  drag  and  catch  against  the  ground,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  when  the 
ball  of  the  foot  rests  upon  the  ground  a  distinct  clonus  develops.  The 
legs  are  kept  close  together,  the  knees  touch,  and  in  certain  cases  the  ad- 
ductor spasm  may  cause  crosa-legged  progression.  On  examination,  the  legs 
may  at  first  appear  tolerably  supple,  perhaps  flexed  and  extended  readily. 
In  other  cases  the  rigidity  is  marked,  particularly  when  the  limbs  are  ex- 
tended. The  spasm  of  the  adductors  of  the  thigh  may  be  so  extreme  that 
the  legs  are  separated  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  In  cases  of  this  extreme 
rigidity  the  patient  usually  loses  the  power  of  walking.  The  nutrition  is 
well  maintained,  the  muscles  may  be  hypertrophied.  The  reflexes  are 
greatly  increased.  The  slightest  touch  upon  the  patellar  tendon  produces 
an  active  knee-jerk.  The  rectus  clonus  and  the  ankle  clonus  are  easily  ob- 
tained. In  some  iDstancea  the  slightest  touch  may  throw  the  legs  into  vio- 
lent clonic  spasm,  the  condition  to  which  Brown-S6quard  gave  the  name  of 
spinal  epilepsy.  The  superflcial  reflexes  are  also  increased.  The  arms  may 
be  unaffected  for  years,  but  occasionally  they  become  weak  and  stiff  at  the 
same  time  as  the  legs.  This  was  the  case  in  a  colored  boy  who  was  in  my 
wards  for  several  years.  He  prefonted  a  degree  of  general  spastic  rigidity 
that  I  have  never  seen  equalled.  The  disease  had  begun  after  puberty, 
developed  gradually,  and  remained  quite  stationary  for  more  than  a  year 
before  he  left  the  wards.    There  were  no  other  symptoms. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  progressively  downward.  Years  may  elapse 
before  the  patient  is  bedridden.    Involvement  of  the  sphincters,  as  a  rule, 
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18  late;  occasionally,  however,  it  is  early.  The  eensory  symptoms  rarely 
progress,  and  the  patients  may  retain  their  general  nutrition  and  enjoy  ex- 
cellent health.    Ocular  symptoms  are  rare. 

The  diagnosis,  so  far  as  the  clinical  picture  is  concerned,  is  readily  made, 
but  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  determine  accurately  the  nature  of  the  under- 
lying pathological  condition.  A  history  of  syphilis  is  present  in  many  of 
the  caBCB.  Cases  which  have  run  a  fairly  typical  clinical  course  upon  com- 
ing to  autopsy  have  been  found  to  have  been  due  to  very  different  condi- 
tions— transverse  myelitis,  multiple  sclerosis,  cerebral  tumor,  etc.  Oeneial 
paralysis  of  the  insane  may  begin  with  symptoms  of  spastic  paraplegia,  and 
Westphal  believed  that  it  was  only  in  relation  to  this  disease  that  a  primary 
sclerosis  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  ever  occurred.  In  any  case  the  diagnosis 
of  primary  systemic  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tract  is,  to  say  the  least, 
doubtful. 

8.  Spastic  Pabaltbib  of  Infants — Spastic  Dipleqia — Bihth  Palsies 
(Parapltgia  terebralii  spatUca  (^citm)  ;  Lillle't  Diteate). 

In  this  condition  there  is  a  paralysis  with  spasm  of  all  extremities,  dating 
tifym  or  shortly  succeeding  birth,  more  rarely  following  the  fevers  or  an 
attack  of  convulsions.  The  legs  are  usually  more  involved  than  the  arms; 
there  is  no  wasting,  no  disturbance  of  sensation.  The  reflexes  are  increased. 
The  mental  condition  is  usually  much  disturbed.  The  patients  are  often 
imbeciles  or  idiots,  helpless  in  mind  and  body.  Ataxic  and  athetoid  move- 
ments of  the  most  exa^erated  kind  may  occur. 

While  a  limited  number  only  of  cases  of  infantile  hemiplegia  are  con- 
genital, on  the  other  hand,  in  spastic  diplegia  and  paraplegia  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  cases  results  from  injury  at  birth.  The  arms  may  be  so 
slightly  affected  as  to  make  it  diiGcult  to  determine  whether  it  is  a  case  of 
diplegia  or  paraplegia.  The  disease  usually  dates  from  birth,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  children  are  bom  in  first  labors  or  are  forceps  casra,  and  are 
at  birth  asphyxiated  blue  babies.  Ross  suggests  that  in  feet  presentations 
there  may  be  laceration  or  tearing  of  the  cerebro-spinal  membranes.  Pre- 
mature birth  is  also  given  as  a  cause. 

Uorbid  Anatomy. — The  birth  palsies  which  ultimately  induce  the 
spastic  diplegias  or  paraplegias  are  most  frequently  the  result  of  meningeal 
htemorrhage.  The  importance  of  this  condition  has  been  shown  by  the 
studies  of  Litzmann  and  Sarah  J.  McNutt.  The  bleeding  may  come  from 
the  veins,  or,  as  in  one  case  which  I  saw  with  Hirst,  from  the  longitudinal 
sinus.  The  haimorrhage  has  in  many  cases  been  thickest  over  the  motor 
areas,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  sclerosis  found  in  these  cases  may  re- 
sult from  compression  by  the  blood-clot.  In  other  instances  the  condition 
may  be  due  to  a  fcetal  me  nin  go-en  cephalitis.  In  16  autopsies  collected  in 
the  literature,  in  which  the  patients  died  at  agw  varying  from  two  to  thirty, 
the  anatomical  condition  was  either  a  diffuse  atrophy,  which  was  most  com- 
mon, or  porencephalus.  From  the  fact  that  certain  of  the  cases  are  bom 
prematurely,  before  the  pyramidal  tracts  are  developed,  it  has  been  as- 
sumed by  some  that  a  non-development  of  these  tracts  la  the  cause  of  the 
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disease.  This  hypothesis  liaa  been  urged  by  Marie,  who  limits  the  name 
spastic  paraplegia  to  that  group  of  the  infantile  cases  in  which  there  is  no 
evidence  ol  involvement  of  the  brain — intellectual  disturbances,  epilepsy, 
etc.,  and  it  is  in  these  cases  that  he  believes  the  pyramidal  tract  has  re- 
mained undeveloped. 

Symptoms. — At  first  nothing  abnormal  may  be  noticed  about  the 
child.  In  some  instances  there  have  been  early  and  frequent  convulsions; 
then  at  the  age  when  the  child  should  begin  to  walk  it  is  noticed  that  the 
limbs  are  not  used  readily,  and  on  examination  a  stiffness  of  the  legs  and 
arms  is  found.  Even  at  the  age  of  two  the  child  may  not  be  able  to  sit 
up,  and  often  the  head  is  not  well  supported  by  the  neck  muscles.  The 
rigidity,  as  a  rule,  is  more  marked  in  the  legs,  and  there  is  adductor  spasm. 
AVhen  supported  on  the  feet,  the  child  either  rests  on  its  toes  and  the  inner 
surface  of  the  feet,  with  the  knees  close  together,  or  the  legs  may  be  crossed. 
The  stiffness  of  the  upper  limbs  varies.  It  may  be  scarcely  noticeable  or 
the  rigidity  may  be  as  marked  as  in  the  legs.  When  the  spastic  condition 
affects  the  arms  as  well  as  the  legs,  we  speak  of  the  condition  as  diplegia; 
when  the  legs  alone  are  involved,  as  paraplegia.  There  seems  to  be  no  suf- 
ficient reason  for  considering  them  separately.  Constant  irregular  move- 
ments of  the  arms  are  not  uncommon.  The  child  has  great  difficulty  in 
grasping  an  object.  The  spasm  and  weakness  may  be  more  evident  on  one 
side  than  the  other.  The  mental  condition  is,  as  a  rule,  defective  and  con- 
vulsive seizures  are  common. 

Associated  with  the  spastic  paralysis  are  two  allied  conditions  of  con- 
siderable interest,  characterized  by  spasm  and  disordered  movements.  A 
child  with  spastic  diplegia  may  present,  in  an  unusual  degree,  irregular 
movements  of  the  muscles.  In  attempting  to  grasp  an  object  the  fingers 
^  may  be  thrown  out  in  a  stiff,  spasmodic,  irregular  manner,  or  there  may  he 
constant  irregular  movements  of  the  shoulders,  arms,  and  hands,  with 
slight  incoordination  of  the  head.  Cases  of  this  description  have  been  de- 
scribed as  chorea  spastica,  and  they  may  be  difGeult  to  separate  from  mul- 
tiple sclerosis  and  from  Friedreich's  stasia. 

A  still  more  remarkable  condition  is  that  of  bilattral  athetosis,  in  which 
there  is  a  combination  of  spasm  more  or  less  marked  with  the  most  extraor- 
dinary bizarre  movements  of  the  muscles.  The  condition,  as  a  rule,  dates 
from  infancy.  The  patient  may  not  be  able  to  walk.  The  head  is  turned 
from  side  to  side;  there  are  continual  irregular  movements  of  the  face  mus- 
cles, and  the  mouth  is  drawn  and  greatly  distorted.  The  extremities  are 
more  or  le^  rigid,  particularly  in  extension.  On  the  slightest  attempt  to 
move,  often  spontaneously,  there  are  extraordinary  movements  of  the  arms 
and  legs,  particularly  of  the  arms,  somewhat  like  though  much  more  exag- 
gerated than  athetosis.  The  patients  are  often  unable  to  help  themselves 
on  account  of  these  movements.  The  reflexes  are  increased.  The  mental 
condition  is  variable.  The  patient  may  be  idiotic,  but  in  3  of  the  6  cases 
which  I  have  seen  the  patients  were  intelligent.  Massalongo,  who  has  care- 
fully studied  this  condition,  describes  3  cases  in  one  family.  I  have  col- 
lected 53  cases  from  the  literature,  33  of  which  occurred  in  males  and  20 
in  females. 
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3.  Hebeditaby  Spabtic  Pabapleou. 

{Bertdiiary  Spatlie  Spinal  ParalyeiK ;  Family  form  of  Spattie  Spitu^  Paralj/Mt). 

Much  interest  has  been  aroused  in  this  type,  cases  of  which  have  been 
described  by  Gee,  Striimpell,  Bernhardt,  Latimer,  Newmark,  Erb,  Tooth, 
Sachs,  and  others.  Apparently  we  have  to  distinguish  in  this  form  two 
groups  of  cases.  In  one  the  disease  develops  in  infancy  or  childhood,  and 
the  coses  have  all  the  characters  of  a  paraplegia  spastica  cerebralis.  In  these 
caseB,  however,  the  symptoms  pointing  to  disease  of  the  brain,  mental  dis- 
turbances, epilepsy,  etc.,  may  be  entirely  wanting,  and  it  was  in  relation  to 
them  that  Erb  made  the  suggestion  that  possibly  too  much  stress  had  been 
laid  upon  the  cerebral  disease.  He  thought  that  a  systemic  degeneration 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  pyramidal  tract  accounted  for  the  symptoms.  The 
cases  of  amaurotic  family  idiocy  described  by  Sachs,  Peterson,  Hirsch,  and 
others  do  not  belong  here,  although  in  them  there  is  also  a  sclerosis  of  the 
pyramidal  tract. 

In  the  other  group  of  cases,  described  by  Bernhardt  and  Striimpell,  the 
disease  develops  later,  usually  between  twenty  and  thirty.  The  progress 
is  very  slow,  extending  over  many  years.  At  first  there  ia  no  paralysis,  only 
a  spastic  condition  of  the  legs.  The  arms  are  afFected  later.  Toward  the 
end  there  may  be  a  true  paralysis,  sensation  may  be  affected,  and  the  bladder 
may  be  slightly  involved.  In  a  fatal  case  of  Striimpell's  there  was  an  ex- 
tensive degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tract  and  slight  disease  of  the  col- 
umns of  Goll  and  of  the  direct  cerebellar  tract. 

Amavrotic  Family  Idiocy. — A  remarkable  form  of  infantile  paralysis 
has  been  described  by  Sachs,  Peterson,  and  Hirsch.  The  symptoms  as  sum- 
marized by  Sachs  are:  1.  Psychic  disturbances  that  appear  in  early  life 
(first  or  second  year)  and  progress  to  total  idiocy.  3.  Paresis,  and  ulti- 
mately complete  paralysis  of  the  extremities,  which  may  be  either  flaceid 
or  spastic.  3.  Increased,  decreased,  or  normal  tendon  refleies.  4.  Partial, 
followed  by  total,  blindness  (macular  changes,  with  subsequent  atrophy  of 
the  optic  nerve).  5.  Marapmus  and  death,  usually  before  the  second 
year,  6.  Distinct  familial  type.  Occasional  symptoms  are  nystagmus. 
strabismus,  hyperacusis,  or  impairment  of  hearing.  The  pathological 
changes  are  primitive  type  of  the  cerebral  convolutions,  macrt^ria,  de- 
generative changes  in  the  large  pyramidal  cells,  absence  of  the  tangential 
fibres,  and  decrease  of  the  fibres  of  the  white  matter.  The  blood-vessels 
are  normal.  There  is  also  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  columns  of  the 
cord.  Of  27  cases  collected  by  Sachs,  17  occurred  in  six  families;  all  in 
Jews. 

4.  Erh's  Syphilitic  Spinal  Paralysis. 

Erb  has  described  a  symptom  group  under  the  term  syphilitic  spinal 
paralysis,  to  which  much  attention  has  been  given.  The  points  upon  which 
he  lays  stress  are  a  very  gradual  onset  with  a  development  finally  of  the 
features  of  a  spastic  paresis;  the  tendon  reflexes  are  greatly  increased,  but 
the  muscular  rigidity  is  slight  in  comparison  with  the  exaggerated  deep 
reflexes.    There  is  rarely  much  pain,  and  the  sensory  disturbancea  are  trivial. 
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but  there  may  be  parGestheeia  and  the  girdle  seoEation.  The  bladder  and 
rectum-are  usually  involved,  and  there  is  sexual  failure  or  impotence.  And, 
lastly,  improvement  is  not  infrequent.  A  majority  of  instancefi  of  spastic 
paralysis  of  adults  not  the  result  of  slow  compreasion  of  the  cord  are  asso- 
ciated with  syphilis  and  belong  to  this  group. 

£rb  thought  the  lesion  to  be  a  special  form  of  transverse  myelitis,  but 
perhaps  it  should  be  classed  with  the  system  diseases,  under  the  name  toxic 
spastic  spinal  paralysis. 

5.  Secondaby  Spastic  Pabalysis. 

Following  any  lesion  of  the  pyramidal  tract  we  may  have  spastic  paraly- 
sis; thus,  in  a  transverse  lesion  of  the  cord,  whether  the  result  of  slow  com- 
pressinn  (as  in  caries),  chronic  myelitis,  the  pressure  of  tumor,  chronic 
mentngo-Diyelitis,  or  multiple  sclerosis,  degeneration  takes  place  in  the 
pyramidal  tracts,  below  the  point  of  disease.  The  legs  soon  become  stiff  and 
rigid,  and  the  reflexes  increase.  Bastian  has  shown  that  in  compression  para- 
plegia if  the  transverse  lesion  is  complete,  the  limbs  may  be  flaccid,  without 
increase  in  the  reflexes — paraplegie  flasqve  of  the  French.  The  condition  . 
of  the  patient  in  these  secondary  forms  varies  very  much.  In  chronic  mye- 
litis or  in  multiple  sclerosis  he  may  be  able  to  walk  about,  but  with  a  char- 
acteristic spastic  gait.  In  the  compression  myelitis,  in  fracture,  or  in  caries, 
there  may  be  complete  loss  of  power  with  rigidity. 

It  may  be  difEcult  or  even  impossible  to  distinguish  these  cases  from 
those  of  primary  spastic  paralysis.     Reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  asso- 
ciated symptoms;  when  these  are  absent  no  definite  diagnosis  as  to  the  cause  - 
of  the  spastic  paralysis  can  be  given. 

6.  Hysterical  SpA3Trc  Paraplegia. 

There  is  no  spinal-cord  disease  which  may  be  so  accurately  mimicked  aa 
spastic  paraplegia.  In  the  hysterical  form  there  is  wasting,  the  sensory 
symptoms  are  not  marked,  the  loss  of  power  is  not  complete,  and  there  is  not 
that  extensor  spasm  so  characteristic  of  organic  disease.  The  reflexes  are, 
as  a  rule,  increased.  The  knee-jerk  is  present,  and  there  may  be  a  well- 
developed  ankle  clonus.  Qowers  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  usually 
a  spurious  clonus, "  due  to  a  half- voluntary  contraction  in  the  calf  muscles." 
A  true  clonus  does  occur,  however,  and  there  may  be  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  determining  whether  or  not  the  case  is  one  of  hysterical  paraplegia.  The 
hysterical  contracture  will  be  considered  later. 

c.  system  diseases  op  the  lower  motor  segment. 

1.  Chronic  Antekior  Polio-myelitis 

[Progressive  Muaeular  Atrophrf-~Anm-Duehmne). 

This  disease  has  been  considered  as  one  of  the  types  making  up  the' 

progressive  (central)  muscular  atrophies.     In  certain  rare  cases  the  process 

is  confined  to  the  lower  motor  segments.     They,  however,  differ  >o  little 
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cliniCBlIy  from  many  of  the  caseB  in  which  the  pyramidal  tracts  are  in- 
volved  that  it  seems  better  to  make  no  sharp  distinction  between  them. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  chronic  bulbar  paralysis. 

S.  Ophthalhoplsoia. 

This  disease  is  at  times  due  to  a  chronic  degeneration  of  the  nuclei  of 
the  motor  nerves  of  the  eyeballs,  and  so  is  a  system  disease  of  the  lower 
motor  segment.  It  is  treated  of  in  connection  with  the  other  ocular  palsies 
for  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  because  all  ophthalmoplegias  are  not  due  to 
nuclear  disease. 


3.  ACDTE  AnTEBIOB  FOUO-MTELITI8 
{Atrophic  Sptnal  Paralytis;  Tnfanlile  PatxUs/git). 

This  disease  was  formerly  believed  to  be  due  to  an  acute  inflammation 
of  the  cells  of  the  ventral  horns,  depending  upon  a  selective  action  of  the 
poison  for  these  cells,  and  would  on  this  theory  have  properly  been  classed 
ae  a  system  disease  of  the  lower  motor  neurones.  Later  observations  indi- 
cate that  the  distribution  of  the  inflammation  depends  upon  the  blood  sup- 
ply, and  possibly  that  a  thrombotic  or  an  embolic  process  may  act  as  the 
exciting  cause  of  the  inflammation.  Just  why  this  process  should  always 
act  through  the  arteries  supplying  the  ventral  horns  has  not  been  explained. 
In  any  case  the  disease  appears  to  be  a  focal  inflammation,  and  not  a  system 
disease.  The  symptoms  are  confined  to  the  motor  system,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  considered  here  and  not  with  the  focal  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Definition. — An  affection  occurring  most  commonly  within  the  first 
three  years  of  life,  characterized  by  fever,  loss  of  power  in  certain  muscles, 
and  rapid  atrophy. 

Btiology, — The  cause  of  the  disease  is  unknown.  It  has  been  at- 
tributed to  cold,  to  the  irritation  from  dentition,  or  to  overexertion.  Since 
the  days  of  Mephibosheth,  parents  have  been  inclined  to  attribute  this  fonn 
of  paralysis  to  the  carelessness  of  nurses  in  letting  the  children  fall,  but  very 
rarely  is  the  disease  induced  by  traumatism,  and  in  perhaps  a  majority  of 
the  cases  the  child  is  attacked  while  in  full  health.  As  Siokler  has  pointed 
out,  the  cases  are  more  common  in  the  warm  months.  Boys  are  more 
liable  to  be  affected  than  girls.  Several  instances  of  the  occurrence  of 
numerous  cases  together  in  epidemic  form  have  been  described.  Medin  re- 
ports from  Stockholm  an  epidemic  in  which  from  the  9th  of  August  to  the 
33d  of  September  29  cases  came  under  observation.  In  two  instances  two 
children  in  the  same  family  were  attacked  within  a  few  days. 

The  most  remarkable  epidemic  is  that  which  occurred  in  the  vicini^ 
of  Rutland,  Vt.,  and  which  has  been  recorded  by  Caverly  (New  York  Med- 
ical Record,  1894,  ii).  One  hundred  and  nineteen  cases  occurred  during 
the  summer  of  1894;  85  were  under  six  years  of  age;  18  died.  Additional 
small  outbreaks  have  been  recorded  of  late  years  in  New  York  and  in 
London,  Ontario. 
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Although  most  frequent  in  children  in  the  second  to  fourth  years,  it 
deveiopa  occasionally  in  young  adults,  or  even  in  middle-aged  persons. 

Uorbld  Anatozny. — The  diaeaee  is  oftenest  seen  in  , either  .ihecer- 
vical  or  lumbar  enlargements.  In  very  early  cases,  such  ee  those  de- 
scribed by  David  Drummond  and  Charlewood  Turner,  the  lesion  has  been 
that  of  an  acute  hiemorrhagie  myelitis  with  degeneration  and  rapid  de- 
struction of  the  large  ganglion  cells.  The  condition  may  be  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  ventral  cornna;  in  some  instances  there  is  slight  meningeal 
involvement.  The  investigations  of  Qoldacheider,  Siemerling,  and  others 
have  demonstrated  the  arterial  origin  of  the  disease,  which  is  localized 
in  the  parts  supplied  by  the  ventral  median  branch  of  the  ventral  spinal 
artery.  Occasionally  the  changes  are  found  in  the  region  of  distribution 
of  the  ventral  radicular  arteries.  Marie  thinks  that  the  initial  process  is 
embolism  or  thrombosis  of  the  arteries  of  the  ventral  horns,  the  result 
of  an  acute  infection.  In  cases  in  which  the  examination  ie  not  made 
for  some  months  or  years  the  changes  are  very  eharacteristic.  The, ven- 
tral cornu  in  the  affected  region  is  greatly  atrophied  and  the  large  motor 
cells  are  either  entirely  absent  or  only  a  few  remain.  The  aSected  half  of 
the  cord  may  be  considerably  smaller  than  the  other.  The  ventro-lateral 
column  may  show  slight  sclerotic  changes,  chiefiy  in  the  pyramidal  tract. 
The  corresponding  ventral  nerve  roots  are  atrophied,  and  the  muscles  are 
wasted  and  gradually  undergo  a  fatty  and  sclerotic  change. 

SymptouiB. — In  a  majority  of  the  cases,  after  alight  indisposition 
and  feverishne^,  the  child  is  noticed  to  have  lost  the  use  of  one  limb. 
Convulsions  at  the  outset  are  rare,  not  constant  as  in  the  acute  cerebral 
palsies  of  children.  Fever  is  usually  present,  the  temperature  rising  to 
101°,  sometimes  to  103°.  Pain  ie  often  complained  of  in  the  early  stages. 
This  may  be  localized  in  the  back  or  between  the  shoulders;  any  pressure 
on  the  paralyzed  limbs  may  be  painful,  causing  the  patient  to  cry  out  when 
he  is  moved  in  bed.  The  paralysis  is  abrupt  in  its  onset  and,  as  a  rule, 
is  not  progressive,  but  reaches  its  maximum  in  a  very  short  time,  even 
within  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  rarely  generalized.  The  suddenness  of 
onset  is  remarkable  and  suggests  a  primary  affection  of  the  blood-vessels, 
a  view  which  the  hsmorrhagic  character  of  the  early  lesion  supports.  The 
distribution  of  the  paralysis  is  very  variable.  Its  irregularity  and  lack  of 
symmetry  is  quite  characteristic  of  the  disease.  One  or  both  arms  may  be 
affected,  one  arm  and  one  leg,  or  both  legs;  or  it  may  be  a  crossed  paralysis, 
the  right  leg  and  the  left  arm.  In  the  upper  extremities  the  paralysis  is 
rarely  complete  and  groups  of  muscles  may  be  affected.  As  Remak  has 
pointed  out,  there  ia  an  iipper-arm  and  a  lower-aim  type  of  palsy.  The  del- 
toid, the  biceps,  brachialis  anticus,  and  supinator  iongus  may  be  affected 
in  the  former,  and  in  the  latter  the  extensors  or  flexors  of  the  fingers  and 
wrists.  This  distribution  ia  due  to  the  fact  that  muscles  acting  functionally 
together  are  represented  near  each  other  in  the  spinal  cord. 

In  the  legs  the  tibialis  anticus  and  extensor  groups  of  muscles  are  morp 
affected  than  the  hamstrings  and  glutei.  The  muscles  of  the  face  are 
very  rarely,  the  sphincters  hardly  ever  involved.  While  the  rule  is  for 
the  paralysis  to  be  abrupt  and  sudden,  there  are  cases  in  which  it  oomes 
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on  slowly  and  takes  from  three  to  fire  days  for  its  development.  At  first 
the  affected  limb  looks  oatural,  and  as  children  between  two  and  three 
are  usually  fat,  very  little  change  may  be  noticed  for  some  time;  bnt  the 
atrophy  proceeds  rapidly,  and  the  limb  becomes  flaccid  and  feels  soft  and 
flabby.  Usually  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  first  week  the  reaction  of  de- 
generation is  present.  The  nerves  are  found  to  have  lost  their  irritability. 
The  muscles  do  not  react  to  the  induced  current,  but  to  the  constant  cur- 
rent they  respond  by  a  sluggish  contraction,  usually  to  a  weaker  current 
than  is  normal.  The  paralysis  remains  stationary  for  a  time,  and  then 
there  is  gradual  improvement.  Complete  recovery  is  rare,  and,  when  the 
anatomical  condition  is  considered,  is  scarcely  to  be  expected.  The  large 
motor  cells  of  the  comua,  when  thoroughly  disintegrated,  cannot  be  re- 
stored. In  too  many  cases  the  improvement  ia  only  slight  and  permanent 
paralysis  remains  in  certain  groups.  Sensation  is  unaffected;  the  skin  re- 
flexes are  absent,  and  the  deep  reflexes  in  the  affected  muscles  are  usu- 
ally tost. 

When  the  paralysis  persiate  the  wasting  is  extreme,  the  growth  of  the 
bones  of  the  affected  limb  is  arrested,  or  at  any  rate  retarded,  and  the 
joints  may  be  very  relaxed;  as,  for  instance,  when  the  deltoid  is  affected, 
the  head  of  the  humerus  is  no  longer  kept  in  contact  with  the  glenoid 
cavity.  In  the  later  stages  very  serious  deformities  are  produced  by  the 
contracture  of  the  muscles. 

Diag^osiB. — The  condition  is  only  too  evident  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  There  is  a  flaccid,  flabby  paralysis  of  one  or  more  limbs  which  has 
set  in  abruptly.  The  rapid  wasting,  the  lax  state  of  the  muscles,  the 
electrical  reactions,  and  the  absence  of  reflexes  distinguish  it  from  the 
cerebral  palsies.  In  multiple  neuritis,  a  rare  disease  in  childhood,  the 
paralysis  ia  bilaterally  symmetrical,  affects  the  muscles  at  the  periphery  of 
the  limbs,  and  is  combined  with  sensory  symptoms.  The  pseudo-paresis 
of  rickets  is  a  condition  to  be  carefully  distinguished.  In  this  the  losa  of 
power  is  in  the  legs,  rapid  atrophy  is  not  present,  certain  movements  are 
possible  but  painful.  The  general  hypercesthesia  of  the  skin,  the  charac- 
teristic changes  in  the  bones,  &nd  the  diffuse  sweats  are  present.  Disease 
of  the  hip  or  knee  may  produce  a  pseudo-paralysis  which  can  with  care  be 
readily  distinguished.     Limp  chorea  may  also  be  confused. 

Pn^nOBis. — The  outlook  in  any  case  for  complete  recovery  is  bad. 
The  natural  course  of  the  disease  must  be  home  in  mind;  the  sudden  onset, 
the  rapid  hut  not  progressive  loss  of  power,  a  stationary  period,  then  marked 
improvement  in  certain  muscle  groups,  and  finally  in  many  cases  contrac- 
tures and  deformities.  There  is  no  other  disease  in  which  the  physician 
is  so  often  subject  to  unjust  criticism,  and  the  friends  should  be  told  at  the 
outset  that  in  the  severe  and  extensive  paralysis  complete  recovery  should 
not  be  expected.  The  best  to  be  hoped  for  is  a  gradual  restoration  of  power 
in  certain  muscle  groups.  In  estimating  the  probable  grade  of  permanent 
paralysis,  the  electrical  examination  is  of  groat  value. 

Treatnidiit. — The  treatment  of  acute  infantile  paralysis  has  a  bright 
and  a  dark  side.  In  a  case  of  any  extent  complete  recovery  cannot  be  ex- 
pected; on  the  other  hand,  it  is  remarkable  how  much  improvement  may 
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finally  take  place  in  a  limb  which  ia  at  first  completely  flaccid  and  helpless. 
The  following  treatment  may  be  pursued;  If  seen  in  the  febrile  stage,  a 
brisk  laxative  and  a  fever  mixture  may  be  given.  The  child  should  be  in 
bed  and  the  affected  limb  or  limbs  wrapped  in  cotton.  As  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  damage  is  already  done  when  the  physician  is  called 
and  the  disease  makes  no  further  progress,  the  application  of  blisters  and 
other  forms  of  counter-irritation  to  the  back  is  irrational  and  only  cruel  to 
the  child. 

The  general  nutrition  should  be  carefully  maintained  by  feeding  the 
child  well,  and  taking  it  out  of  doors  every  day.  As  soon  as  the  child  can 
bear  friction  the  affected  part  should  be  carefully  rubbed;  at  first  once  a 
day,  subsequently  morning  and  evening.  Any  intelligent  mother  can  be 
taught  Bvstematically  to  rub,  knead,  and  pinch  the  muscles,  using  either 
the  bare  hand  or,  better  still,  sweet  oil  or  cod-liver  oil.  This  is  worth  all  the 
other  measures  advised  in  the  disease,  and  should  be  systematically  prac- 
tised for  months,  or  even,  if  necessary,  a  year  or  more.  Electricity  has  a 
much  more  limited  use,  and  cannot  be  compared  with  massage  in  main- 
taining the  nutrition  of  the  muscles.  The  faradic  current  should  be  applied 
to  those  muscles  which  respond.  The  essence  of  the  treatment  is  in  main- 
taining the  nutrition  of  the  muscles,  eo  that  in  the  gradual  improvement 
which  takes  place  in  parts,  at  least,  of  the  affected  segments  of  the  cord 
the  motor  impulses  may  have  to  deal  with  well-nourished,  not  atrophied 
muscle  fibres. 

Of  medicines,  in  the  early  stage  ergot  and  belladonna  have  been  warmly 
recommended,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  they  have  the  slightest  influence. 
Later  in  the  disease  strychnia  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  one  or  two 
minim  doses  of  the  liquor  strychniiB,  which,  if  it  has  no  other  effect,  is  a 
useful  tonic. 

The  most  distressing  cases  are  those  which  come  under  the  notice  of 
the  physician  six,  eight,  or  twelve  months  after  the  onset  of  the  paralysis, 
when  one  leg  or  one  arm  or  both  legs  are  flaccid  and  have  little  or  no 
motion.  Can  nothing  be  done?  A  careful  electrical  test  should  be  made 
to  ascertain  which  muscles  respond.  This  may  not  be  apparent  at  first, 
and  seveml  applications  may  be  necessary  before  any  contractility  is  no- 
ticed. With  a  few  lessons  an  intelligent  mother  can  be  taught  to  use  the 
electricity  as  well  as  to  apply  the  massage.  If  in  a  case  in  which  the  paraly- 
sis has  lasted  for  six  or  eight  months  no  observable  improvement  takes  place 
in  the  next  six  months  with  thorough  and  systematic  treatment,  little  or  no 
hope  can  be  entertained  of  fiirther  change. 

In  the  later  stage  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  deformities  re- 
sulting from  the  contractions.  Great  benefit  resitlts  from  a  carefully  ap- 
plied apparatus.  The  tendon  transplantation  introduced  by  Goldthwaite 
seems  to  be  a  distinct  advantage  in  many  cases.  Eulcnberg  has  recently 
reported  a  case  (1898)  in  which  the  pes  equinns  was  marked;  he  was  able 
to  afford  notable  relief  by  tendon  implantation.  Half  of  the  tendo- 
Achilles  and  a  part  of  the  tendon  of  the  soleus  were  implanted  upon  the 
tendons  of  the  peroneus  longus  et  brevis,  the  remaining  half  of  the  tendo- 
Achilles  being  divided.     The  transference  of  the  functions  from  the  flexors 
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to  the  pronators  was  satisfactorily  accomplished,  and  the  results  were  sui^ 
prisingly  beneficial. 

4.  AcDTB  AND  Subacute  Polio-mtelitib  in  AnutTS. 

An  acute  poHo-myelitis  in  adults,  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  disease 
in  children,  is  recognized.  A  majority,  however,  of  the  cases  described 
under  this  heading  have  been  multiple  neuritis;  but  the  suddenness  of 
onset,  the  rapid  wasting,  and  the  marked  reactioii  of  d^eneration  are 
thought  by  Botne  to  be  diatinguishing  features.  Multiple  neuritis  may, 
however,  set  in  with  rapidity;  there  may  be  great  wasting  and  the  reaction 
of  degeneration  is  sometimes  present.  The  time  element  alone  may  deter- 
mine the  true  nature,  Eecovery  in  a  case  of  extensive  multiple  paralysis 
from  polio-myelitis  will  certainly  be  with  lose  of  power  in  certain  groups 
of  muscles;  whereas,  in  multiple  neuritis  the  recovery,  while  slow,  may  be 
perfect. 

The  subacute  form,  the  paralysis  genirale  spinak  atUerUure  stibaigui 
of  Duchenne,  is  in  all  probability  a  peripheral  palsy.  The  paralysia  usually 
begins  in  the  legs  with  atrophy  of  the  muscles,  then  the  arms  are  involved, 
but  not  the  face.     Sensation  is,  as  a  rule,  not  involved. 

5.  Acute  Ascendino  (Landry's)  Pakaltsib. 

Definition. — An  ascending  jtaccid  paralysis,  beginning  in  the  legs, 
rapidly  extending  to  the  trunk  and  arms,  and  finally  involving  the  muscles 
of  respiration.  Sensation  and  electrical  reactions  are  normal,  and  there 
is  retention  of  sphincter  control. 

Ktdolt^y  and  Fatholt^y. — This  disease  occurs  most  commonly  in 
males  between  the  twentieth  and  thirtieth  years.  It  has  sometimes  fol- 
lowed the  specific  fevers.  The  recent  careful  studiee  by  Mills  and  Spiller, 
Thomas  and  Enapp,  Bailey  and  Ewing,  and  Greene  have  not  solved  the 
problem  of  this  remarkable  disease.  There  are  two  views:  first,  that  it  is 
a  peripheral  neuritis  (Ross,  Neuwerk,  Barth,  and  many  others).  Spiller 
found  in  a  rapidly  fatal  case  destructive  changes  in  the  peripheral  nerves 
and  corresponding  alterations  in  the  cell  bodies  of  the  ventral  horns.  He 
suggests  that  the  toxic  agent  acts  on  the  lower  motor  neurones  as  a  whole, 
and  that  possibly  the  reason  why  no  lesions  were  found  in  some  of  the  cases 
is  that  the  more  delicate  histological  methods  were  not  used.  Secondly, 
that  it  is  a  functional  disorder  without  a  recognizable  anatomical  basis. 
Recent  negative  autopsies  support  this  view.  While  waiting  for  additional 
light,  we  may  regard  the  disease  as  an  acute  poisoning  of  the  lower  motor 
neurones. 

SymptomB. — Weakness  of  the  legs,  gradually  progressing,  often  with 
tolerable  rapidity,  is  the  first  symptom.  In  some  cases  within  a  few  hours 
the  paralysis  of  the  legs  becomes  complete.  The  muscles  of  the  trunk  are 
next  alTccted,  and  within  a  few  days,  or  even  less  in  more  acute  cases,  the 
arms  are  also  involved.  The  neck  muscles  are  next  attacked,  and  finally 
the  muscles  of  respiration,  deglutition,  and  articulation.    The  reflexes  are 
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lost,  but  the  muscles  neither  waste  nor  show  electrical  changee.  The  sen- 
Bory  Bymptoms  are  variahle;  in  some  cases  tingling,  numbness,  and  hyper- 
sesthesia  have  been  present.  In  the  more  characteristic  cases  sensation  is 
intact  and  the  sphincters  are  uninvolved.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen  has 
been  noticed  in  Beveral  cases.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  variable.  It 
may  prove  fatal  in  less  than  two  days.  Other  cases  persist  for  a  week  or 
for  two  weeks.  Id  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  the  disease  is  fatal.  One 
patient  was  kept  alive  for  41  days  by  artificial  respiration  (C  M.  Qreene). 
The  diagnosis  is  difficult,  particularly  from  certain  forms  of  multiple 
neuritis,  and  if  we  include  in  Landry's  paralysis  the  cases  in  which  sensa- 
tion is  involved,  distinction  between  the  two  affections  is  impossible.  We 
apparently  have  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a  rapidly  advancing  motor 
paralysis  without  involvement  of  the  sphincters,  without  wasting  or  elec- 
trical changes  in  the  muscles,  without  trophic  lesions,  and  without  fever — 
features  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  either  the  acute  central  myelitis 
or  the  polio-myelitis  anterior.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  these 
characters  always  suffice  to  enable  ue  to  differentiate  the  cases  of  multiple 
nearitis. 

6.  Myasthenia  Gratis 

lAtthenie  Sutbar  Paraly»i» ;  Erb-Ooldfiam'B  Si/mptom-eomplex). 

Some  sixty  cases  are  on  record  and  have  been  analyzed  by  Harry  Camp- 
bell and  Edwin  Bramwell  (Brain,  1901),  The  etiology  is  unknown.  Young 
persons  are  chiefly  affected.  The  muscles  innervated  by  the  bulb  are  first 
affected — those  of  the  eyes,  the  face,  of  mastication,  and  of  the  neck.  All 
the  voluntary  muscles  may  become  involved.  After  rest  the  power  is  re- 
covered. In  severe  cases  paralysis  may  persist.  The  myasthenic  reaction 
of  Jolly  is  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  muscles,  by  faradism,  not  by  gal- 
vanism. There  are  marked  remissions  and  fluctuations  in  the  severity  of 
tbe  symptoms.  The  affected  muscles  in  a  few  cases  have  atrophied.  Of 
17  autopsies,  in  only  6  was  anything  abnormal  found  (C.  and  B.),  and  the 
significance  of  the  changes  is  doubtful. 

The  diagnosia  is  easy^from  the  ptosis,  the  facial  expression,  the  nasal 
speech,  the  rapid  fatigue  of  the  muscles,  the  myasthenic  reaction,  the  ab- 
sence of  atrophy,  tremors,  etc.,  and  the  remarkable  variations  in  the  in- 
tensity of  the  Bymptoms.  Of  the  60  cases,  23  ended  fatally.  The  patient 
may  live  many  years;  recovery  may  take  place.  Rest,  strychnia  in  full 
doses,  massage,  alternate  courses  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  mercury  may 
be  tried. 

IV.   COMBINED  SYSTEM    DISEASES. 

When  the  disease  is  not  confined  within  the  limits  of  either  the  afferent 
or  efferent  systems,  but  affects  both,  it  is  known  as  a  combined  system  disease. 
Some  authors  contend  that  the  diseaKos  usually  classed  under  this  head  are 
not  really  system  diseases,  but  are  diffuse  processes.  This  is  the  view  taken 
by  Leyden  and  Goldscheider,  who  limit  the  term  system  disease  to  loco- 
motor ataxia  and  progressive  muscular  atrophy. 
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In  certain  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia  which  have  run  a  fairly  typical 
course  there  may  be  found  after  death,  besides  the  anatomical  picture  corre- 
sponding to  this  disease,  a  moderate  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tracts 
and  of  the  ventral  horns.  Id  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  may  be  degeneration  in  the  dorsal  column.  During  life  these 
secondary  involvements  of  other  Gystems,  as  they  may  be  termed,  may  or 
may  not  be  accompanied  by  demonstrable  symptoms,  and  vhen  Euch  do 
occur  they  make  their  appearance  late  in  the  disease. 

There  is  another  group  of  cases  in  which  from  the  very  first  the  symp- 
toms point  to  an  involvement  of  both  the  afferent  and  efferent  systems,  and 
it  is  to  these  that  the  term  primary  combined  system  disease  is  usually 
limited. 

1.  Ataxic  Pabapleoia. 

This  name  is  applied  by  Gowers  to  a  disease  characterized  clinically  by 
a  combination  of  ataxia  and  spastic  paraplegia,  and  anatomically  by  in- 
volvement of  the  dorsal  and  lateral  columns. 

The  disease  is  most  common  in  middle-aged  males.  Exposure  to  cold 
and  traumatism  have  been  occasional  antecedents.  In  striking  contrast  to 
ordinary  tabes  a  history  of  syphilis  is  rarely  to  be  obtained. 

The  anatomical  features  are  a  sclerosis  of  the  dorsal  columns,  which 
is  not  more  marked  in  the  lumbar  region  and  not  specially  localized  in 
the  root  zone  of  the  cuneate  fasciculi.  The  involvement  of  the  lateral  col- 
umns is  diffuse,  not  always  limited  to  the  pyramidal  tracts,  and  there  may 
be  an  annular  sclerosis.  Marie  believes  that  in  many  cases  the  distribution 
of  the  sclerosis  is  due  to  the  arterial  supply  and  not  to  a  true  systemic  de- 
generation, the  vessels  involved  being  branches  of  the  dorsal  spinal  artery. 

The  symptoms  are  well  defined.  The  patient  complains  of  a  tired  feel- 
ing in  the  legs,  not  often  of  actual  pain.  The  sensory  symptoms  of  true 
tabes  are  absent.  An  unsteadiness  in  the  gait  gradually  develops  with 
progressive  weakness.  The  reflexes  are  increased  from  the  outset,  and 
there  may  be  well-developed  ankle  clonus.  Rigidity  of  the  legs  slowly  comes 
on,  but  it  is  rarely  so  marked  as  in  the  uncomplicated  cases  of  lateral 
sclerosis.  From  the  start  incoordination  is  a  well-characterized  feature, 
and  the  difficulty  of  walking  in  the  dark  or  swaying  when  the  eyes  are 
closed  may,  as  in  true  tabes,  be  the  first  symptom  to  attract  attention. 
In  walking  the  patient  uses  a  stick,  keeps  the  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground, 
the  legs  far  apart,  but  the  stamping  gait,  with  elevation  and  sudden  descent 
of  the  feet,  is  not  often  seen.  The  incoordination  may  extend  to  the  arms. 
Sensory  symptoms  are  rare,  but  Gowers  calls  attention  to  a  dull,  aching 
pain  in  the  sacral  region.  The  sphincters  usually  become  involved.  Ej'e 
symptoms  are  rare.  Late  in  the  disease  mental  symptoms  may  develop, 
similar  to  those  of  general  paresis. 

]n  well-marked  cases  the  diaijnosis  is  easy.  The  combination  of  marked 
incoordination  with  retention  of  the  reflexes  and  more  or  less  spasm  are 
characteristic  features.  The  absence  of  ocular  and  sensory  symptoms  is 
an  important  point. 
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S.  Frihary  Combined  Sclerosis  (Putnam). 

The  studies  of  J.  J.  Putnam,  Dana,  Bastianelli,  Risien  Russell,  Collier, 
and  Batten  have  separated  from  among  the  lesions  of  the  cord  a  fairly 
well  defined  disease,  characterized  anatomically  by  a  diffuse  degeneration, 
often  in  discrete  patches.  The  dorsal  and  lateral  columnB  are  constantly 
involved,  chiefly  in  the  thoracic  and  cervical  regions.  The  nerve  roots  and 
the  gray  matter  show  no  changes.  The  lesions  have  the  "  appearance  of  a 
non-syetemic  primary  neurone  degeneration,  not  dependent  upon  antece- 
dent inflammation  "  (E.  W.  Taylor). 

Of  Putnam's  50  cases,  31  were  women,  all  but  5  above  thirty  years  old. 
A  majority  of  the  patients  were  of  small  stature  and  slender  frame,  and 
in  many  there  had  been  a  general  lack  of  vigor  and  a  chronic  pallor  and 
debility;  7  presented  profound  anaemia.  There  was  no  luetic  history.  The 
relation  of  this  group  to  antemia  is  interesting.  Russell,  Batten,  and  Col- 
lier make  three  groups:  (1)  cases  of  profound  anseraia  (and  one  may  add  of 
cachexia),  in  which  during  life  no  symptoms  were  present,  hut  in  which 
there  were  found  combined  scleroses  of  the  cord  post-mortem;  (3)  cases  of 
progressive  pernicious  antemia,  in  which  spinal  symptoms  have  occurred; 
(3)  cases  of  chronic  sclerosis  of  the  cord,  in  which  there  occurs,  as  a  sec- 
ondary feature,  a  severe  aniemia. 

The  symptoms  are  both  sensory  and  motor.  The  onset  is  usually  with 
numbness  in  the  extremities,  progressive  loss  of  strength,  and  emaciation. 
Paraplegia  gradually  develops,  before  which  there  have  been,  as  a  rule, 
spastic  symptoms  with  exaggerated  knee-jerk.  The  arms  are  affected  less 
than  the  legs.  Mental  symptoms  suggestive  of  dementia  paralytica  may 
develop  toward  the  close. 

3.  Hebeditary  Ataxia  {Friedreich's  Ataxia). 

In  1861  Friedreich  reported  6  cases  of  a  form  of  hereditary  ataxia,  and 
the  affection  has  usually  gone  by  his  name.  Unfortunately,  paramyoclonus 
multiplex  is  also  called  Friedreich's  disease;  so  it  is  best,  if  his  name  is  used 
in  connection  with  this  affection,  to  term  it  Friedreich's  ataxia.  It  is  a  very 
different  disease  in  many  respects  from  ordinary  tabes.  It  may  or  may  not 
be  hereditary.  It  is  really  a  family  disease,  several  brothers  and  sisters 
being,  as  a  rule,  affected.  The  143  cases  analyzed  by  Griffith  occurred  in 
71  unrelated  families.  In  his  series  inheritance  of  the  disease  itself  occurred 
in  only  33  eases.  Various  influences  in  the  parents  have  been  noted;  alco- 
holism in  only  7  cases.  Syphilis  has  rarely  been  present.  Of  the  143  cases, 
86  were  males  and  57  females.  The  disease  sets  in  early  in  life,  and  in  Grif- 
fith's series  15  occurred  before  the  age  of  two  years,  39  before  the  sixth 
year,  45  between  the  sixth  and  tenth  years,  20  between  the  eleventh  and 
fifteenth  years,  18  between  the  sixteenth  and  twentieth  years,  and  5  be- 
tween the  twentieth  and  twenty-fifth  years. 

The  mor&td  anatomy  shows  an  extensive  sclerosis  of  the  dorsal  and 
lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  periphery,  and  the  cerebellar  tracts 
are  usually  involved.  The  observations  of  Dejerine  and  Letulle  are  of  spe- 
cial interest,  since  they  seem  to  indicate  that  the  change  in  this  diaease  is 
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a  neurogliar  (ectodennal)  scleroeia,  differing  entirely  from  the  ordinary 
epina)  sclerosis.  According  to  this  view,  Friedreich's  disease  is  a  gliosis  of 
the  dorsal  columnB  due  to  developmental  errors;  but  the  questioD  is  still 
unsettled. 

Symptonu. — The  ataxia  diSers  somewhat  from  the  ordinary  form. 
The  incoordination  begins  in  the  legs,  but  the  gait  is  peculiar.  It  is  sway- 
ing, irregular,  and  more  like  that  of  a  drunken  man.  There  is  not  the  char- 
acteristic stamping  gait  of  the  true  tabes.  Bamberg's  symptom  may  or 
may  not  be  present.  The  ataxia  of  the  arms  occurs  early  and  is  very 
marked;  the  movements  are  almost  choreiform,  irregular,  and  somewhat 
swaying.  In  making  any  voluntary  movement  the  action  is  overdone,  the 
prehension  is  claw-like,  and  the  fingers  may  be  spread  or  overextended 
just  before  grasping  an  object.  The  hand  frequently  moves  about  an  object 
for  a  moment  and  then  suddenly  pounces  upon  it.  There  are  irregular, 
swaying  movements,  some  of  which  are  choreiform,  of  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders. There  is  present  in  many  cases  what  is  known  as  static  ataxia,  that  is 
to  say,  ataxia  of  quiet  action.  It  occurs  when  the  body  is  held  erect  or  when 
a  limb  is  extended — irregular,  oscillating  movements  of  the  head  and  body 
or  of  the  extended  limb. 

Sensory  symptoms  are  not  usually  present.  The  deep  reflexes  are  lost 
early  in  the  disease,  and,  next  to  the  ataxia,  this  is  the  most  constant  and 
important  symptom  (Striimpell).  The  akin  reflexes  are  usually  normal, 
and  the  pupillary  reflex  to  light  is  practically  never  affected. 

Nystagmus  is  a  characteristic  symptom.  Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve 
rarely  occurs.  A  striking  feature  is  early  deformity  of  the  feet.  There 
is  talipes  equinus,  and  the  patient  walks  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  feet. 
The  big  toe  is  flexed  dorsally  on  the  first  phalanx.  Ijateral  curvature  of 
the  spine  ia  very  common. 

Trophic  lesions  are  rare.  As  the  disease  advances  paralysis  comes  on 
and  may  ultimately  be  complete.     Some  of  the  patients  never  walk. 

Disturbance  of  speech  is  common.  It  is  usually  slow  and  scanning; 
the  expression  is  often  dull;  the  mental  power  is,  as  a  rule,  maintained,  but 
late  in  the  disease  becomes  impaired. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  not  difficult  when  several  members  of 
a  family  are  affected.  The  onset  in  childhood,  the  curious  form  of  inco- 
ordination, the  loss  of  knee-kicks,  the  early  talipes  equinus,' the  posi- 
tion of  the  great  toe,  the  scoliosis,  the  nystagmus,  and  scanning  speech  make 
up  an  unmistakable  picture.  The  disease  is  often  confounded  with  chorea, 
with  the  ordinary  form  of  which  it  has  nothing  in  common.  With  hered- 
itary chorea  it  has  certain  similarities,  but  usually  this  disease  does  not  set 
in  until  after  the  thirtieth  year. 

The  affection  lasts  for  many  years  and  is  incurable.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  contractures. 

Cerebellar  Type. — There  is  a  form  of  hereditary  ataxia,  described  by 
tiarie  as  cerebellar  heredo-ataxia,  which  starts  later  in  life,  after  the  age  of 
twenty,  with  disability  in  the  legs,  but  the  gait  is  less  ataxic  than  "  groggy." 
The  knee-jerks  are  retained,  and  a  spastic  condition  of  the  legs  ultimately 
develops.    There  is  no  Bcoliosis,  nor  does  club-foot  develop.    Sanger  Brown's 
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cases,  25  in  one  family,  and  J.  H.  XeiT'e,  13,  appear  to  belong  to  thie  type. 
The  cerebellum  haB  been  found  atrophied  in  2  cases. 

4,  PsooBBSeivE  Interstitial  Htpeethophic  Nedhitib  op  Infants. 

Under  this  imposing  title  Dejerine  and  Sottas  described  a  rare  and  inter- 
eating  affection.  It  ie  a  family  disease,  and  begins  in  early  life.  The  symp- 
toms are  those  typical  of  locomotor  ataxia,  to  which  is  added  progressive 
muscular  atrophy,  with  involvement  of  the  face  and  a  hypertrophy  and 
hardening  of  the  peripheral  nerves.  As  the  name  indicates,  it  is  an  inter- 
stitial hypertrophic  neuritis  with  secondary  involvement  of  the  dorsal  col- 
umns of  the  cord.  This  disease  has  been  associated  with  progressive  neural 
muscular  atrophy,  but  Dejerine  has  shown  that  it  is  quite  distinct. 

E>.  Tozic  CouBiNED  Sclerosis. 

Certain  poisons  cause  changes  in  the  lateral  and  dorsal  columns  of  the 
cord  that  resemble  those  of  the  combined  system  diseases.  They  liave  been 
demonstrated  in  pellagra  and  in  ergotism,  and  have  already  been  described. 
In  pernicious  amemia  and  many  chronic  wasting  disease  these  scleroses 
occur,  and  are  believed  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  poisons  produced  within 
the  system. 


'  III.    DIFFUSE  DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

I.   AFFECTIONS   OP  THE   MENINGES. 

Diseases  op  the  Dura  Matbb  (Pachymeningitis). 

PaobyniBDillgltls  Eitenia,— Ceretroi. — Hsmorrhage  often  occurs  as  a 
result  of  fracture.  Inflammation  of  the  external  layer  of  the  dura  is  rare. 
Caries  of  the  bone,  either  extension  from  middle-ear  disease  or  due  to 
syphilis,  is  the  principal  cause.  In  the  syphilitic  cases  there  'may  be  a 
great  thickening  of  the  inner  table  and  a  large  collection  of  pus  between 
the  dura  and  the  bone. 

Occasionally  the  pus  is  infiltrated  between  the  two  layers  of  the  dura 
mater  or  may  extend  through  and  cause  a  dura-arachnitis. 

The  symptoms  of  external  pachymeningitis  are  indefinite.  In  the  syph- 
ilitic cases  there  may  be  a  small  si.ius  communicating  with  the  exterior. 
Compression  symptoms  may  occur  with  or  without  paralysis. 

Spinal. — An  acute  form  may  occur  in  syphilitic  affections  of  the  IioneB, 
in  tumors,  and  in  aneurism.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  a  compression  of 
the  cord.  A  chronic  form  is  much  more  common,  and  is  a  constant  accom- 
paniment of  tuberculous  caries  of  the  spine.  The  internal  surface  of  the 
dura  may  be  smooth,  while  the  external  is  rough  and  covered  with  caseous 
masses.  The  entire  dura  may  be  surrounded  or  the  process  may  be  con- 
fined to  the  Tentral  surface. 
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Fwliymeilingltls  Inteni&.~This  occurs  in  three  forms:  (1)  Pseudo- 
membranous, (2)  purulent,  and  (3)  heemorrhagic.  The  first  two  are  un- 
important. Pseudo-membranous  inSammation  of  the  liaing  membrane  of 
the  dura  is  not  usually  recognized,  but  a  most  characteristic  example  of  it 
came  under  my  obeervation  as  a  secondary  process  in  pneumonia.  Purulent 
pachymeningitis  may  follow  an  injury,  but  is  more  commonly  the  result 
of  extension  from  inflammation  of  the  pia.  It  is  remarkable  how  rarely  pas 
is  found  between  the  dura  and  arachnoid  membranes. 


H.SUORRHAOIC  Pachymeningitis  {Hamatoma  of  the  Dura  Mater). 

Cer^ral  J't»rm.^ThiB  remarkable  condition,  firet  described  by  Virehow, 
is  very  rare  in  gener^il  medical  practice.  During  ten  years  no  instance  of  it 
came  under  my  observation  at  the  Montreal  General  Hospital.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  post-mortem  room  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  which  received 
material  from  a  large  almshouse  and  asylum,  the  cases  were  not  uncommon, 
and  within  three  months  I  saw  four  characteristic  examples,  three  of  which 
came  from  the  medical  wards.  The  frequency  of  the  condition  in  asylum 
work  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  1,185  post  mortema  at  the  Gov- 
ernment Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Washington,  to  June  30,  1897,  there  were 
197  cases  with  "  a  true  neo-membrane  of  internal  pachymeningitis  "  (Black- 
bum).  Of  these  cases,  45  were  chronic  dementia,  37  were  general  paresis, 
30  senile  dementia,  28  chronic  mania,  28  chronic  melancholia,  32  chronic 
epileptic  insanity,  6  acute  mania,  and  1  case  imbecility.  Forty-two  of  the 
cases  were  in  persons  over  seventy  years  of  age. 

It  has  also  been  found  in  profound  ancemia  and  other  diseases  of  the 
blood  and  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  is  said  to  have  followed  certain  of  the 
acute  fevers.  Herter  has  called  attention  to  the  not  infrequent  occurrence 
of  the  lesion  in  badly  nourished,  cachectic  children. 

The  morbid  anatomy  is  interesting.  Virchow's  view  that  the  delicate 
vascular  membrane  precedes  the  hsemorrhage  is  undoubtedly  correct.  Prac- 
tically we  see  one  of  three  conditions  in  these  cases:  (a)  Subdural  vascular 
membranes,  often  of  extreme  delicacy,  formed  by  the  penetration  of  blood- 
vessels and  granulation  tissue  into  an  inflammatory  exudate  (so-called  "  or- 
ganization "  of  an  inflammatory  exudate);  (6)  simple  subdural  hsemor- 
rhage; (c)  a  combination  of  the  two,  vascular  membrane  and  blood-clot. 
Certainly  the  vascular  membrane  may  exist  without  a  trace  of  htemorrhage 
— simply  a  fibrous  sheet  of  varying  thickness,  permeated  with  large  vessels, 
which  may  form  beautiful  arborescent  tufta.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  instances  m  which  the  subdural  hemorrhage  is  found  alone,  but  it  is 
possible  that  in  some  of  these  at  least  the  hiemorrhage  may  have  destroyed 
all  trace  of  the  vascular  membrane.  In  some  cases  a  series  of  laminated 
clots  are  found,  forming  a  layer  from  3  to  5  mm.  in  thickness.  Cysts  may 
occur  within  this  membrane.  The  source  of  the  haemorrhage  is  probably  the 
dural  vessels.  Huguenin  and  others  hold  that  the  bleeding  comes  from  the 
vessels  of  the  pia  mater,  but  certainly  in  the  early  stage  of  the  condition 
there  is  no  evidence  of  this;  on  the  other  hand,  the  highly  vascular  sub- 
dural membrane  may  be  seen  covered  with  the  thinnest  possible  sheeting 
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of  clot,  which  haa  evidently  come  from  the  dura.  The  Bubduial  hsemor- 
rhage  is  usually  aaaoeiated  with  atrophy  of  the  convolutioua,  and  it  is  held 
that  this  is  one  reaaon  why  it  is  ao  common  in  the  insane,  especially  in  de- 
mentia paralytica  and  dementia  senilis;  but  there  must  be  some  other 
factor  than  atrophy,  or  we  should  meet  with  it  in  phthisis  and  various 
cachectic  conditions  in  which  the  cerebral  wasting  is  as  common  and  almost 
as  marked  as  in  cases  of  insanity. 

The  symptoms  are  indefinite,  or  there  may  be  none  at  all,  especially 
when  the  hsemorrhagee  are  small  or  have  occurred  very  gradually,  and  the 
diagnosis  cannot  be  made  with  certainty.  Headache  has  been  a  prominent 
symptom  in  some  cases,  and  when  the  condition  exists  on  one  side  there 
may  be  hemiplegia.  The  most  helpful  symptoms  for  diagnosis,  indicating 
that  the  hiemorrhage  in  an  apoplectic  attack  is  meningeal,  are  {1)  those 
referable  to  increased  intracerebral  pressure  (slowing  and  irregularity  of 
the  puise,  vomiting,  coma,  contracted  pupils  reacting  to  light  slowly  or  not 
at  all)  and  (3)  paresis  and  paralysis,  gradually  increasing  in  extent,  accom- 
panied by  symptoms  which  point  to  a  cortical  origin.  Extensive  bilateral 
disease  may,  however,  exist  without  any  symptoms  whatever. 

Bpinal  Form. — The  spinal  pachymeningitis  interna,  described  by  Char- 
cot and  Joffroy,  involves  chiefly  the  cervical  region  (P.  cervicalis  hypcr- 
trophica).  The  interspace  between  the  cord  and  the  dura  ia  occupied  by  a 
firm,  concentrically  arranged,  fibrinous  growth,  which  is  seen  to  have'  de- 
veloped within,  not  outside  of,  the  dura  mater.  It  is  a  condition  ana-  ■ 
tomically  identical  with  the  hiemorrhagic  pachymeningitis  interna  of  the 
brain.  The  cord  is  usually  compressed;  the  central  canal  may  be  dilated' — 
hydromyeluB~and  there  are  secondary  degenerations.  The  nerve  roots  are 
involved  in  the  growth  and  are  damaged  and  compressed.  The  extent  is 
variable.  It  may  be  limited  to  one  segment,  but  more  commonly  involves 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  cervical  enlargement.  The  disease  is  chronic,  . 
and  in  some  cases  presents  a  characteristic  group  of  symptoms.  There 
ate  intense  neuralgic  pains  m  the  course  of  the  nerves  whose  roots  are- 
involved.  They  are  chiefly  in  the  arms  and  in  the  cervical  region,  and 
vary  greatly  in  intensity.  There  may  be  hypenesthesia  with  numbness  and 
tingling;  atrophic  changes  may  develop,  and  there  may  be  areas  of  anes- 
thesia. Gradually  motor  disturbances  appear;  the  arms  become  weak  and 
the  musclea  atrophied,  particularly  in  certain  groups,  as  the  flexors  of  the 
hand.  The  eitensora,  on  the  other  hand,  remain  intact,  so  that  the  con- 
dition of  claw-hand  is  gradually  produced.  The  grade  of  the  atrophy  de- 
pends much  upon  the  extent  of  involvement  of  the  cervical  nerve  roots, 
and  in  many  cases  the  atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  the  shoulders  and  arms 
becomes  extreme.  The  condition  is  one  of  cervical  paraplegia,  with  con-' 
tractures,  flexion  of  the  wrist,  and  typical  main  en  griffe.  Usually  before 
the  arms  are  greatly  atrophied  there  are  the  symptoms  of  what  the  French 
writers  term  the  second  stage — namely,  involvement  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties and  the  gradual  production  of  a  spastic  paraplegia,  which  may  develop 
several  months  after  the  onset  of  the  disease,  and  is  due  to  secondary  changes 
in  the  cord. 

The  disease  runs  a  chronic  course,  lasting,  perhaps,  two  or  more  jeon. 
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In  a  few  instances,  in  which  symptoms  pointed  definitely  to  this  condition, 
recovery  has  taken  place.  The  disease  is  to  be  distinguished  from  amyo- 
trophic lateral  sclerosis,  syringomyelia,  and  tumors.  From  the  first  it  is 
separated  by  the  marked  severity  of  the  initial  pains  in  the  neck  and  arms; 
from  the  second  by  the  absence  of  the  sensory  changes  characteristic  of 
syringomyelia.  From  certain  tumors  it  is  very  dilficiilt  to  distinguish; 
in  fact,  the  fibrinous  layers  form  a  tumor  around  the  cord. 

The  condition  known  as  hcematoma  of  the  dura  mater  may  occur  at  any 
part  of  the  cord,  or,  in  its  stow,  progressive  form — pachymeningitis  hem- 
orrhagica interna — ^may  be  limited  to  the  cervical  region  and  produce  the 
symptoms  just  mentioned.  It  is  sometimes  extensive,  and  may  coexist  with 
a  similar  condition  of  the  cerebral  dura.  Cysts  may  occur  filled  with  htem- 
orrhagic  contents. 

DiBEABEB  OF  THE  PiA  Mateb  (Acutt  Cer^nvspittal  Leptomeningitis). 

Etiology.' — ^Under  cerebro-epinal  fever  and  tuberculosis  the  two  most 
important  forms  of  meningitis  have  been  described.  Other  conditions  with 
which  meningitis  ie  aseociated  are:  (1)  The  acute  fevers,  more  particularly 
pneumonia,  erysipelas,  and  septicsemia;  less  frequently  amall-pox,  typhoid 
fever,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  etc.  (2)  Injury  or  disease  of  the  bones  of  Die 
slcvll.  In  this  group  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  is  necrosis  of  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone  in  chronic  otitis,  (3)  Extension  from  disease 
of  the  nose.  Meningitis  has  followed  perforation  of  the  skull  in  sounding  the 
frontal  sinuses,  suppurative  disease  of  these  sinuses,  and  necroses  of  the 
cnbriform  plate.  As  mentioned  under  cerebro-spinal  fever,  the  infection 
is  thought  to  be  possible  through  the  nose.  (4)  As  a  terminal  infection  in 
chronic  nephritis,  arterio-sclerosis,  heart-disease,  gout,  and  the  wasting 
diseases  of  children. 

The  following  etiological  table  of  the  acute  forms  of  meningitis  may 
be  useful  to  the  student: 

j  f  '■  Of -~b.«p.„.l  j  w  ^»dj.  j  „^,_,„  ,..^„„,.rt, 

1.  Taberculous Bacillus  tobercnlosia. 

i(a}  Seoondarj  to  paenmoDik,  en- ) 
docftrditJB,  etc  i 

(J)  Secondary  to  disease  or  injarj  J 
of  cranium  or  its  fos8»,  J 

(a)  Following'  local  disease  ot  era- 1 
niLtmorftlocal infectionelHGwhere.  I 
(fr)  Terminal   infection  in  various  f 
chronic  maladies.  J 

4.  Mlsoella-  I  la  t^hoid  fever,  influenza,  diph-  i  Typhoid baci  11  u>, I nfiu- 
neous  acute  J  theria,  gonorrhcsa,  anthrax,  actino-  ^  enia  twcillus,  dipht-heri* 
inteotions.    (  mjcosis,  and  other  acute  diseases.      )  bacilliu,  gonoooccua,  eic 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  basal  or  cortical  meninges  may  be  chiefly 
attacked.  The  degree  of  involvement  of  the  spinal  meninges  varies.  In 
the  form  associated  with  pneumonia  and  ulcerative  endocarditis  the  disease 
is  bilateral  and  usually  limited  to  the  cortex.  In  extension  from  disease  of 
the  ear  it  is  often  unilateral  and  may  be  accompanied  with  abecess  oi  with 
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thromboaiB  of  the  sinuses.  In  the  non-tuberculoua  form  in  children,  in  the. 
meningitie  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  and  in  cachectic  conditione  the  base 
is  usually  invoWed.  In  the  cases  secondary  to  pneumonia  the  efEuaion  be- 
neath the  arachnoid  may  be  very  thick  and  purulent,  completely  hiding 
the  convolutioDS.  The  ventricles  also  may  be  involved,  though  in  these 
simple  forma  they  rarely  present  the  distention  and  softening  which  is  so 
frequent  in  the  tuberculous  meningitis.  For  a  more  detailed  description 
the  student  is  referred  to  the  sections  on  cerebro-spinal  fever  and  tubercu- 
lous meningitis. 

Symptoms. — The  clinical  features  of  meningitis  have  already  been 
described  at  length  in  the  diseases  juat  referred  to,  and  I  shall  here  give  a 
general  summary.  I  have  already,  on  several  occasions,  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  cortical  meningitis  is  not  to  he  recognized  by  any  symptoms 
or  set  of  symptoms  from  a  condition  which  may  be  produced  by  the  poison 
of  many  of  the  specific  fevers.  In  the  cases  of  so-called  cerebral  pneumonia, 
unless  the  base  is  involved  and  the  nerves  afFected,  the  disease  is  unrecogri 
nizable,  since  identical  symptoms  may  be  produced  by  intense  engorgement 
of  the  meninges.  In  typhoid  fever,  in  which  meningitis  is  very  rtie,  the 
twitchings,  spasms,  and  retractions  of  the  neck  are  almost  invariably  as- 
sociated with  cerebro-spinal  congestion,  not  with  meningitis.  Actual  men- 
ingitis does,  however,  occur  in  typhoid  fever,  and,  as  Ohlmacher's  cases 
show,  the  typhoid  bacilli  may  be  present  in  the  exudate. 

A  knowledge  of  the  etiology  gives  a  very  important  clew.  Thus,  in 
tniddle-ear  disease  the  development  of  high  fever,  delirium,  vomiting,  con- 
vuleions,  and  retraction  of  the  head  and  neck  would  be  extremely  suggestive 
of  meningitis  or  abscess.  Headache,  which  may  be  severe  and  continuous, 
ie  the  most  common  symptom.  While  the  patient  remains  conscious  this  is 
usually  the  chief  complaint,  and  even  when  semicomatose  he  may  continue 
to  groan  and  to  place  his  hand  on  his  head.  In  the  fevers,  particularly 
in  pneumonia,  there  may  be  no  complaint  of  headache.  Delirium  is  fre- 
quently early,  and  is  most  marked  when  the  fever  is  high.  Convulsions 
are  less  common  in  simple  than  in  tuberculous  meningitis.  They  were 
not  present  in  a  single  instance  in  the  cases  which  I  have  seen  in  pneu- 
monia, ulcerative  endocarditis,  or  septicemia.  In  the  simple  meningitis 
of  children  they  may  occur.  Epileptiform  attacks  which  come  and  go  are 
highly  characteristic  of  direct  irritation  of  the  cortex.  Rigidity  and  spasm 
or  twitcbingB  of  the  muscles  are  more  common.  Stiffness  and  retraction  of 
the  muscles  of  the  nock  are  important  symptoma;  but  they  are  by  no  means 
constant,  and  are  most  frequent  when  the  inflammation  ia  extensive  on  the 
meninges  of  the  cervical  cord.  Tliere  may  be  trismus,  gritting  of  the  teeth, 
or  spastic  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  Vomiting  is  a  common 
symptom  in  the  early  stagea,  particularly  in  basilar  meningitis.  Constipa- 
tion is  usually  present.  In  the  late  atages  the  urine  and  fceces  may  be 
passed  involuntarily.  Optic  neuritis  is  rare  in  the  meningitis  of  the  corteij 
but  ia  not  uncommon  when  the  baae  ia  involved.  Leube  lays  stress  on  the 
hypeneatbesia  of  the  akin  and  muscles,  especially  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck 
and  calves. 

Important  symptoms  are  due  to  lesions  of  the  nerves  at  the  baae.    Stra< 
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bismtis  or  ptosis  may  occur.  The  facial  nerve  may  be  involved,  produciog 
slight  paralysis,  or  there  may  be  damage  to  the  fifth  nerve,  producing  &n- 
eeetheaia  and,  if  the  Gaeserian  ganglion  is  aSected,  trophic  changes  in  the 
cornea.  The  pupils  are  at  first  contracted,  subsequently  dilated,  and  per- 
haps unequal.  The  reflexes  in  the  extremities  are  oft«n  accentuated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  disease;  later  they  are  diminished  or  entirely  abolished. 
Herpes  is  common,  particularly  in  the  epidemic  form. 

Fever  is  present,  moderate  in  grade,  rarely  rising  above  103°.  In  the 
non-tuberculous  leptomeningitis  of  debilitated  children  and  in  Bright's 
disease  there  may  be  little  or  no  fever.  The  pulse  may  be  increased  in  fre- 
quency at  firgt,  though  this  is  unusual.  One  of  the  striking  features  of  the 
dieeaee  is  the  slowneBs  of  the  pulse  in  relation  to  the  temperature,  even  in 
the  early  stages.  Subsequently  it  may  be  irregular  and  still  slower.  The 
very  rapid  emaciation  which  often  occurs  is  doubtless  to  be  referred  to 
a  disturbance  of  the  cerebral  infiuence  upon  metabolism.  Kemig's  sign 
has  been  described  under  cercbro-spinal  fever.  Lumbar  puncture  is  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  for  diagnosis.  Not  only  does  this  frequently  prove 
indisputably  the  existence  of  an  acute  meningitis,  but  the  bacteriological 
examination  may  decide  as  to  the  etiological  factor,  and  thus  yield  a  more 
rational  basis  for  treatment. 

Treatanent. — There  are  no  remedies  which  in  any  way  control  the 
course  of  acute  meningitis.  An  ice-bag  should  be  applied  to  the  head  and, 
if  the  subject  is  young  and  full-blooded,  general  or  local  depletion  may  be 
practised.  Absolute  rest  and  quiet  should  be  enjoined.  When  disease  of 
the  ear  is  present,  a  surgeon  should  be  early  called  in  consultation,  and  if 
there  are  symptoms  of  men  in  go-en  cephalitis  which  can  in  any  way  be  local- 
ized trephining  should  be  practised.  An  occasional  saline  purge  will  do 
more  to  relieve  the  congestion  than  blisters  and  local  depletion.  The  warm 
baths,  as  refommended  by  Aufrecht  and  described  under  eerebro-spinal 
fever,  should  be  given  every  three  hours.  It  is  possible  that  recovery  may 
follow  in  the  primary  pneumococcug  form  (Netter).  If  counter-irritation 
is  deemed  essential,  the  therm o-cautery  may  be  lightly  applied  to  the  back 
of  the  neck.  Large  doses  of  the  perchloride  of  iron,  iodide  of  potaseium, 
and  mercury  are  recommended  by  some  authors. 

The  application  of  an  ice-cap,  attention  to  the  bowels  and  stomach,  and 
keeping  the  fever  within  moderate  limits  by  sponging,  are  the  necessary 
meaeures  in  a  disease  recognized  as  almost  invariably  fatal,  and  in  which 
the  eases  of  recovery  are  extremely  doubtful.  Quincke's  Inmbar  puncture 
(see  page  107)  may  be  used  as  a  therapeutic  measure.  Fiirbringer  in  one 
case  removed  60  cc.  of  cloudy  fluid,  in  which  tubercle  bacilli  were  found. 
The  headache  and  other  cerebral  sjTnptoms  disappeared,  and  the  patient, 
a  man  of  twenty,  recovered.  Wallis  Ord  and  Waterhouse  report  a  case 
of  recovery,  in  a  child  of  five  years,  after  trephining  and  drainage.  In  a 
recent  case  Kalsted  made  an  unsuccesi^ful  attempt  to  irrigate  the  cerebro- 
spinal meninges  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Leonard  Hill. 
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The  Simple  Meningitis  op  Infants  {Non-tubercithits  Leptomeningitis 
Infantum). 

ThiB  form  has  been  specially  studied  by  Qee  and  Barlow,  and  has  been 
exhaustively  cooeidered  by  Barlow  and  Lees  in  Allbutt's  System.  Of  110 
cases,  84  occurred  during  the  first  year.  There  are  two  classes,  the  verti- 
cal and  the  posterior-basic.  In  all  cases  there  is  distention  of  the  lateral 
and  third  ventricles,  generally  of  the  fourth  also,  with  "  effusion  of  lymph, 
thickening  of  the  pia -arachnoid,  and  matting  of  the  parts  over  the  pos- 
terior and  central  area  of  the  base  of  the  brain  from  the  lower  end  of  the 
medulla  to  the  optic  commissure  "  (J.  W.  Carr).  The  disease  is  most  com- 
mon in  infants  under  one  year.  Head  retraction  appears  early  and  persists 
throughout,  being  rarely  absent.  It  is  usually  much  more  marked  than  in 
tuberculous  meningitis.  Three  forms  of  tonic  spasm  are  seen — retraction 
of  the  head,  opisthotonos,  and  extensor  or  flexor  spasm,  of  the  limbs.  At 
a  comparatively  early  stage,  even  weeks  before  death,  the  infants  pass  into 
stupor  or  complete  coma.  This  form  is  sometimes  met  with  in  older  chil- 
dren. As  already  mentioned,  the  evidence  is  accumulating  to  show  that 
this  disease  is  the  sporadic  variety  of  cerebro-spinal  fever. 

Chronic  Leptomtnin gilts. — This  is  rarely  seen  apart  from  syphilis  or 
tuberculosis,  in  which  the  meningitis  is  associated  with  the  growth  of  the 
granulomata  in  the  meninges  and  about  the  vessels.  The  symptoms  in  such 
cases  are  extremely  variable,  depending  entirely  upon  the  situation  of  the 
growth.  They  may  closely  resemble  those  of  tumor  and  be  associated  with 
localized  convulsions.  The  epidemic  meningitis  may  run  a  very  chronic 
course.  The  leptoraeningitiB  infantum  may  be  chronic.  In  the  cases  re- 
ported by  Gee  and  Barlow  the  duration  in  some  instances  extended  even  to 
a  year  and  a  half.  Quincke's  meningitis  serosa  is  considered  with  hydro- 
eephalua. 

II.   SCLEROSES   OF  THE    BRAIN. 

Oeneral  Semarks. — The  connective  tissue  of  the  central  nervous 
system  is  of  two  kinds — one,  the  neuroglia,  special  and  peculiar,  derived 
from  the  ectoderm,  with  distinct  morphological  and  chemical  characters; 
the  other,  in  the  meninges  and  accompanying  the  blood-vessels,  derived 
from  the  mesoderm,  identical  with  the  ordinary  collagenous  fibrous  tissue 
of  the  body.  Both  play  important  parts  in  indurative  processes  in  the 
brain  and  cord.  A  convenient  division  of  the  cerebro-spinal  scleroses  is  into 
degenerative,  inflammatory,  and  developmental  forms. 

The  degeneraiive  scleroses  comprise  the  largest  and  most  important  sub- 
division, in  which  provisionally  the  following  groups  may  be  made:  (a) 
The  common  secondary  degeneration  which  follows  when  nerve-fibres  are 
cut  off  from  their  trophic  centres  (the  severance  of  portions  of  neurones 
from  the  main  portions  containing  the  nuclei);  (b)  toxic  forms,  among  which 
may  be  placed  the  scleroses  from  lead  and  ergot,  and,  most  important  of  all, 
the  sclerosis  of  the  dorsal  columns,  due  in  such  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
to  the  virus  of  syphilis.     Other  unknown  toxic  agents  may  possibly  induce 
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degeneration  of  the  nerve-fibres  in  certain  tracts.  The  Bystemic  paths  in 
the  cord  differ  apparently  in  theii  susceptibility  and  the  dorsal  columns 
appear  most  prone  to  undergo  this  change;  (c)  the  sclerosis  associated 
with  change  in  the  smaller  arteries  and  capillaries,  which  is  met  with  as  a 
lenile  process  in  the  convolutione.  In  all  probability  some  of  the  forms  of 
insular  sclerosis  are  due  to  primary  alterations  in  the  blood-vessels;  but 
^it  is  not  yet  settled  whether  the  lesion  in  these  cases  is  a  primary  dt^en- 
eration  of  the  nerve  cells  and  fibres  to  which  the  sclerosis  is  secondary,  or 
whether  the  essential  factor  ie  an  alteration  in  nutrition  caused  by  lesions 
of  the  capillaries  and  smaller  arteries. 

The  inflammatory  scleroses  embrace  a  less  important  and  less  extensive 
group,  comprising  secondary  forms  which  develop  in  consequence  of  irri- 
tative inflamroation  about  tumors,  foreign  bodies,  haemorrhages,  and  abscess. 
'  Histologically  these  are  chiefly  mesodermic  (vascular)  scleroses,  which  arise 
from  the  connective  tissue  about  the  blood-vessels.  Possibly  a  similar 
change  may  follow  the  primary,  acute  encephalitis,  which  Striimpell  holds 
is  the  initial  lesion  in  the  cortical  sclerosis  which  is  so  commonly  found 
post  mortem  in  infantile  hemiplegia. 

The  developmental  scleroses  are  believed  to  be  of  a  purely  nenrogliar 
character,  and  embrace  the  new  growth  about  the  central  canal  in  syringo- 
thyelia  and,  according  to  recent  French  writers,  the  sclerosis  of  the  dor- 
bal  columns  in  Friedreich's  ataxia.  It  is  stated  that  histologically  this 
form  is  different  from  the  ordinary  variety.  It  may  be,  too,  that  the  diffuse 
Cortical  sclerosis  met  with  as  a  congenital  condition  without  thickening 
of  the  meninges  belongs  to  this  type.  It  is  not  improbable  that  many 
forms  of  scleroses  are  of  a  mixed  character,  in  which  both  the  ectodermic 
glia  and  mesodermic  connective  tissue  are  involved. 

Anatomically  we  meet  with  the  following  varieties: 

(1)  Miliary  Stderosis  is  a  term  vhich  has  been  applied  to  several  differ- 
ent conditions.  Gowers  mentions  a  case  in  which  there  were  graj-ish-red 
spots  at  the  junction  of  the  white  and  gray  matters,  and  in  which  the  neu- 
roglia was  increased.  There  is  also  a  condition  in  which,  on  the  surface 
of  the  convolutions,  there  are  small  nodular  projections,  varying  from  a 
'half  to  five  or  more  millimetres  in  diameter.  Single  nodules  of  this  sort 
are  not  uncommon;  sometimes  they  are  abundant.  So  far  as  is  known  no 
symptoms  are  produced  by  them. 

(8)  Diflfose  Bolerosls,  which  may  involve  an  entire  hemisphere,  or  a 
single  lobe,  in  which  case  the  term  sclerose  lobaire  has  been  applied  to  it 
by  the  French.  It  is  not  an  important  condition  in  general  medical  prac- 
tice, but  occurs  most  frequently  in  idiots  and  imbeciles.  In  extensive  cor- 
tical sclerosis  of  one  hemisphere  the  ventricle  is  usually  dilated. •  The 
symptoms  of  this  condition  depend  upon  the  region  affected.  There  may 
be  a  considerable  extent  of  sclerosis  without  symptoms  or  without  much 
mental  impairment.  In  a  majority  of  cases  there  is  hemiplegia  or  diplegia 
with  imbecility  or  idiocy. 

*  Tn  my  monograph  on  Cerebral  Palsies  of  Children  I  hsve  given  *  description  of  the 
dUtributioD  of  the  aclerogiB  in  ten  Jpeciniens  in  the  museum  at  the  Elwju  Institution. 
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(3)  TuberoTls  Soleroais. — In  this  remarkable  form,  which  is  also  known 
as  hypertrophic  eeleroBis,  there  are  on  the  convolutions  areas,  projecting 
beyond  the  surfaces,  of  an  opaque  white  color  and  exceedingly  firm.  The 
sclerosis  may  not  disturb  the  symmetry  of  the  convolution,  but  simply  cause 
a  great  enlargement,  iDcrease  in  the  density,  and  a  change  in  the  color. 

These  three  forms  are  not  of  much  practical  interest  except  in  asylum 
and  institution  work.  The  last  variety  forms  a  well-characterized  disease 
o£  considerable  importance,  namely: 

(4)  Insui^b  Sclebosib  {Sclerose  en  plaques). 

Definition. — A  chronic  affection  of  the  brain  and  cord,  characterized 
by  localized  areas  in  which  the  nerve  elements  are  more  or  less  replaced  by 
connective  tissue.  This  may  occur  in  the  brain  or  cord  alone,  more  com- 
monly in  both. 

Etiology. — ^Tbis  is  obscure.  Kahler,  Marie,  and  others  assign  great 
importance  to  the  infectious  diseases,  particularly  scarlet  fever.  It  is 
found  most  commonly  in  young  persons,  and  cases  are  not  uncommon  in 
children,  in  whom  Pritchard  states  that  more  than  50  cases  have  been  re- 
ported. Sacha  has  recently  reviewed  the  whole  subject  (Jour,  of  Nerv.  and 
Mental  Diseases,  1898). 

Morbid.  Anatomy. — The  sclerotic  areas  are  widely  distributed 
through  the  brain  and  cord,  and  cases  limited  to  either  part  alone  are  almost 
unknown.  The  grayish-red  areas  are  scattered  indifierently  through  the 
white  and  gray  matter  (£.  W.  Taylor).  The  patches  are  most  abundant 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ventricles,  and  in  the  pons,  cerebellum,  basal 
ganglia,  and  the  medulla.  The  cord  may  be  only  slightly  involved  or 
there  may  be  irregular  areas  in  different  regions.  The  cervical  region  is 
most  often  the  seat  of  nodules.  Tlie  nerve-roots  and  the  branches  of  the 
Cauda  equina  are  often  attacked.  Histologically  in  the  sclerosed  patches 
there  is  very  marked  proliferation  of  the  neuroglia,  the  fibres  of  which  are 
denser  and  firmer.  The  gradual  growth  destroys  the  meduUa  of  the  nerves, 
but  the  axis  cylinders  persist  in  a  remarkable  way.  There  is  as  a  conse- 
quence relatively  little  secondary  degeneration  of  nerve  tracts. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  is  slow  and  the  disease  is  chronic.  Feeble- 
ness of  the  legs  with  irregular  pains  and  stiffness  are  among  the  early 
symptoms.  Indeed,  the  clinical  picture  may  be  that  of  spastic  paraplegia 
with  great  increase  in  the  redeses.  The  following  are  the  most  important 
features: 

(a)  Volitional  Tremor  cr  So-called  Intention  Tremor. — There  is  no  paraly- 
sis of  the  arms,  but  on  attempting  to  pick  up  an  object  there  is  trembling 
or  rapid  oscillation.  A  patient  may  be  unable  to  lift  even  a  glass  of  water 
to  the  mouth.  The  tremor  may  be  marked  in  the  legs  and  in  the  head, 
which  shakes  as  he  walks.  When  the  patient  is  recumbent,  the  muscles  may 
be  perfectly  quiet.  On  attempting  to  raise  the  head  from  the  pillow, 
trembling  at  once  comes  on.  (b)  Scanning  Sjieeck. — The  words  are  pro- 
nounced slowly  and  separately,  or  the  individual  syllables  may  be  accentu- 
ated.    This  staccato  or  syllabic  utterance  is  a  common  feature,     (c)  Nys- 
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tagmus,  a  rapid  oscillatory  moTement  of  both  eyes,  conetitutes  an  important 
symptom. 

SenBation  is  unafFected  in  a  majority  of  the  cases.  Optic  atrophy  some- 
timea  occurs,  but  not  bo  frequently  as  in  tabee.  The  sphincters,  as  a  rale, 
are  unaffected  until  the  last  stages.  Mental  debility  is  not  uacommoo. 
Remarkable  remissions  occur  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  in  which  for  a 
time  all  the  symptoms  may  improve.  Vertigo  is  common,  and  there  may 
be  sudden  attacks  of  coma,  such  as  occur  in  general  paresis. 

The  symptoms,  on  the  whole,  are  extraordinarily  variable,  corresponding 
to  the  very  irregular  distribution  of  the  nodules. 

The  diagnosis  in  well-marked  cases  is  easy.  Volitional  tremor,  ecan- 
.ning  speech,  and  nystagmus  form  a  characteristic  symptom-group.  ^Vith 
this  there  is  usually  more  or  less  spastic  weakness  of  the  legs.  Paralysis 
agitans,  certain  cases  of  general  paresis,  and  occasionally  hysteria  may 
simulate  the  disease  very  closely.  If  the  case  is  not  seen  until  near  the 
end  the  diagnosis  may  be  impossible.  Buzzard  holds  that  of  all  organic 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system  disseminated  sclerosis  in  its  early  stages  is 
that  which  is  most  commonly  mistaken  for  hysteria.  The  points  to  be 
relied  upon  in  the  differentiation  are,  in  order  of  importance,  the  nystag- 
mus, the  bladder  disturbances,  and  the  volitional  tremor.  The  tremor  in 
hysteria  is  not  volitional.     Unilateral  cases  are  recorded. 

Much  more  puzzling,  however,  are  the  instances  of  pseudo-icUrose  rn 
plagues,  which  have  been  described  by  Westphal.  French  writers  regard 
thoin  as  instances  of  hysterical  tremor.  In  children  the  condition  may 
with  difficulty  be  separated  from  Friedreich's  stasia. 

The  prognosis  is  unfavorable.  Ultimately,  the  patient,  if  not  carried 
off  by  some  intercurrent  affection,  becomes  bedridden. 

Treatment. — No  known  treatment  has  any  influence  on  the  progress 
of  sclerosis  of  the  brain.  Neither  the  iodides  nor  mercury  have  the  slight- 
est effect,  but  a  prolonged  course  of  nitrate  of  silver  may  he  tried,  and  ar- 
senic is  recommended. 


III.   CHRONIC    DIFFUSE    MENINCO-ENCEPHALITIS 

(Dementia  Paralsftiea  ;  Oenerai  Patesit). 

Definitiim. — A  chronic,  progressive  meningo-encephalitis  associated 
with  psychical  and  motor  distnrbanccs,  finally  leading  to  dementia  aod 
paralysis. 

Etiology. — Males  are  affected  much  more  frequently  than  females. 
It  occiirs  chiefly  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty-five.  Heredity  is  a 
factor  in  only  a  few  instances.  An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  cases  are 
in  married  people.  Statistics  show  that  it  is  more  common  in  the  lower 
clas!!e8  of  society,  but  in  this  country  in  general  medical  practice  the  dis- 
ease is  certainly  more  common  in  the  weli-to-do  classes.  An  imporUnt 
predisposing  cause  is  "a  life  absorbed  in  ambitious  projects  with  all  its 
strongest  mental  efforts,  its  long-sustained  anxieties,  deferred  hopes,  and 
straining  expectation  "  (Mickle).     The  habits  of  life  so  frequently  seen  in 
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active  bmineBS  men  in  our  large  cities,  and  well  expressed  by  the  phrase 
"burning  the  candle  at  both  ends,"  strongly  predispose  to  the  disease. 
The  important  individual  factor  is  syphilis,  which  is  an  antecedent  in 
from  70  to  90  per  cent  of  all  cases.  To  this  disease  dementia  paralytica 
and  tabes  doraalis  are  so  closely  related  that  Fournier  describes  them 
under  the  heading  Les  Affections  Parasyphilitiques.  His  work,  with  this 
title,  is  full  of  interesting  details  gleaned  from  an  enormous  experience. 
He  suggests  that  these  two  disorders  may  be  not  merely  diverse  expressions 
of  one  and  the  same  morbid  entity,  but  that  they  possibly  may  be  one  and 
the  same  disease. 

Morbid  Anatcmiy. — Both  the  vascular  and  nerve  elements  are  in- 
volved. The  general  lesions  in  the  vascular  system  are  inflammatory,  and 
those  in  the  nerve  structures  degenerative.  The  membranes  show  a  dif- 
fuse chronic  meningitis.  The  dura  ia  often  thickened  and  vascular.  There 
is  increase  of  fluid  in  the  subdural  space.  The  pia  in  early  cases  is  hyper- 
trophied,  cedematoua,  and  adherent  to  the  cortex.  Later  there  may  he  no 
adhesion.  Its  lymph  spaces  are  full  of  small  cells  which  may  block  the 
channels.  The  vessels  show  changes,  especially  in  the  media.  In  older 
casee  the  inflammatory  condition  is  not  so  marked. 

The  brain  is  usually  small  and  weighs  less  than  normal.  The  convolu- 
tions are  atrophied,  especially  in  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes.  In  acute 
cases  there  may  be  hyperffimia  and  swelling  due  to  congestion  and  oedema. 
In  advanced  cases  the  consistence  ie  increased.  Histologically  there  is 
atrophy  of  the  nerve  elements  and  hypertrophy  of  the  connective  tissue. 
The  lesions  of  the  neurone  are  retrogressive.  Simple  atrophy  may  be 
found.  Pigmentary  and  fatty  degeneration  are  common.  In  certain  areas 
cells  disappear  entirely  and  no  nerve  elements  are  found.  Adjoining  areas 
may,  however,  show  little  alteration.  Changes  are  common  in  the  neurog- 
lia. In  advanced  cases  there  may  be  great  diminution  in  the  medullated 
fibres. 

There  are  various  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the  changes.  The  vascular 
theory  ia  that  from  an  inflammatory  process  starting  in  the  sheaths  of  the 
arterioles  there  is  a  diffuse  parenchymatouB  degeneration  with  atrophic 
changes  in  the  nerve  cells  and  neuroglia.  A  contrary  view  is  that  the  pri- 
mary degeneration  is  in  the  neurone  with  secondary  meningo-encepha- 
Utia. 

The  degenerative  changes  are  not  limited  to  the  cortex,  but  also  invade 
subcortical  regions  and  the  spinal  cord.  In  the  spinal  cord  changes  are  al- 
most constantly  found,  usually  sclerosis  of  the  dorsal  fasciculi,  either  alone 
or,  more  commonly,  with  involvement  of  the  lateral. 

SyiIiptoina.^-(n)  Prodromal  Stage. — This  is  of  variable  duration,  and 
is  characterized  by  a  general  mental  state  which  finds  expression  in  symp- 
toms trivial  in  themselves  but  important  in  connection  with  others.  Irri- 
tability, inattention  to  business  amounting  sometimes  to  indifference  or 
apathy,  and  sometimes  a  change  in  character,  marked  by  acts  which  may  as- 
tonish the  friends  and  relatives,  may  be  the  first  indications.  There  may 
be  unaccountable  fatigue  after  moderate  physical  or  mental  exertion.  In- 
stead of  apathy  or  indifference  there  may  be  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
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physical  and  mectal  restlessness.  The  patient  is  continually  planning  and 
scheming,  or  may  launch  into  extravagances  and  speculation  of  the  wildest 
character.  A  common  feature  at  this  period  is  the  display  of  an  un- 
hounded  egoism.  He  boasts  of  his  personal  attainments,  his  property,  his 
position  in  life,  or  of  his  wife. and  children.  Following  these  features  are 
important  indications  of  moral  perversion,  manifested  in  oflencee  against 
decency  or  the  law,  many  of  which  acts  have  about  them  a  suspicious 
effrontery.  Forgetfulness  is  common,  and  may  be  shown  in  InattentioD  to 
tusiness  details  and  in  the  minor  courtesies  of  life.  At  this  period  there 
may  be  no  motor  phenomena.  The  onset  of  the  disease  is  usually  insidi- 
ous, although  cascB  are  reported  in  which  epileptiform  or  apoplectiform 
seizures  were  the  first  symptome.  Among  the  early  motor  features  are 
tremor  of  the  tongue  and  lips  in  speaking,  slowness  of  speech  and  hesi- 
tancy, inequality  of  the  pupils,  and  the  Argyll  Robertson  pupil. 

(b)  Second  Stage. — This  is  characterized  in  brief  by  mental  eutltation 
or  excitement  and  a  progress  in  the  motor  symptoms.  "  The  intensity  of 
the  excitement  is  often  extreme,  acute  maniacal  states  are  frequent;  in- 
cessant restlessness,  obstinate  sleeplessness,  noisy,  boisterous  excitement,  and 
blind,  uncalculating  violence  especially  characterize  such  stat«B"  (Lewie). 
It  is  at  this  stage  that  the  delusion  of  grandeur  becomes  marked  and  the 
patient  believes  himself  to  be  possessed  of  countless  millions  or  to  have 
reached  the  most  exalted  sphere  possible  in  profession  or  occupation.  This 
expansive  delirium,  as  it  is  called,  is,  however,  not  characteristic,  as  was 
formerly  supposed,  of  paralytic  dementia.  Besides,  it  does  not  always  oc- 
cur, but  in  its  stead  there  may  be  marked  melancholia  or  hypochondriasis, 
or,  in  other  instances,  alternate  attacks  of  delirium  and  depression. 

The  facies  has  a  peculiar  stolidity,  and  in  speaking  there  is  marked 
tremulousneas  of  the  lips  and  facial  muscles.  The  tongue  is  also  tremu- 
lous, and  may  be  protruded  with  difficulty.  The  speech  is  slow,  inter- 
rupted, and  blurred.  Writing  becomes  difficult  on  account  of  unsteadi- 
ness of  the  band.  Letters,  syllables,  and  words  may  be  omitted-  The  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  patient's  letters  gives  valuable  indications  of  the  mental 
condition.  In  many  instances  the  pupils  are  unequal,  irregular,  sluggish, 
Bometimes  large.  Important  symptoms  in  this  stage  are  apoplectiform 
seizures  and  paralysis.  There  may  be  slight  syncopal  attacks  in  which  the 
patient  turns  pale  and  may  fall.  Some  of  these  are  petit  fruih  In  the  true 
apoplectiform  seizure  the  patient  falls  suddenly,  becomes  unconscious,  the 
limbs  are  relaxed,  the  face  is  flushed,  the  breathing  stertorous,  the  tem- 
perature increased,  and  death  may  occur.  The  epileptic  seizures  are  more 
common  than  the  apoplectiform  and  may  occur  in  the  disease.  A  definite 
aura  is  not  uncommon.  The  attack  usually  begins  on  one  side  and  may  not 
spread.  There  may  he  twitchinga  either  in  the  facial  or  brachial  muscles. 
Typical  Jacksonian  epilepsy  may  occur.  In  a  case  which  died  recently 
under  my  care,  these  seizures  were  among  the  early  symptoms  and  the  dis- 
ease was  regarded  as  cerebral  syphilis.  Paralysis,  either  monoplegic  or 
hemiplegic,  may  follow  these  epileptic  seizures,  or  may  come  on  with  great 
suddenness  and  be  transient.  In  this  stage  the  gait  becomes  impaired,  the 
patient  trips  readily,  has  difficulty  in  going  up  or  down  Btain,  and  the  walk 
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may  be  spastic  or  oceaBionally  tabetic.  This  paresis  may  be  progresslTe. 
The  knee-jerk  is  usually  iucreaaed.  Bladder  or  rectal  symptoms  gradually 
develop.  The  patient  becomes  helpless,  bedridden,  and  completely  de- 
mented, and  unless  care  is  taken  may  suffer  from  bedsores.  Death  occurs 
from  exhaustion  or  from  some  intercurrent  aflection.  The  absence  of  pain 
reaction  on  pressure  upon  the  ulnar  nerve  behind  the  elbow  (Biemacki'i 
symptom)  is  apparently  not  of  any  special  value.  The  spinal-cord  features 
of  dementia  paralytica  may  come  on  with  or  precede  the  mental  troubles; 
in  80  per  cent  of  the  cases  they  follow  them.  There  are  cases  in  which  one 
is  in  doubt  for  a  time  whether  the  symptoms  indicate  tabes  or  dementia 
paralytica,  and  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  every  feature  of  pre-ataxio 
tabes  may  exist  in  the  early  stage  of  general  pareais. 

Diagnosis, — The  recognition  of  the  diseaae  in  the  earliest  etage  is  ex- 
tremely difiicult,  as  it  is  often  impossible  to  decide  that  the  slight  altera- 
tion in  conduct  ia  anything  more  than  one  of  the  moods  or  phases  to  which 
roost  men  are  at  times  subject.  The  following  description  by  Folsom  is 
an  admirable  presentation  of  the  diagnostic  characters  of  the  early  stage 
of  the  disease:  "  It  should  arouse  suspicion  if,  for  instance,  a  strong,  healthy 
man,  in  or  near  the  prime  of  life,  distinctly  not  of  the  '  nervous,'  neurotic, 
or  neurasthenic  type,  shows  some  loss  of  interest  in  his  affairs  or  impaired 
faculty  of  attending  to  them;  i£  he  becomes  varjingly  absent-minded,  heed- 
less, indifferent^  negligent,  apathetic,  inconsiderate,  and,  although  able  to 
follow  his  routine  duties,  his  ability  to  take  up  new  work  is,  no  matter  how 
little,  diminished;  if  he  can  less  well  command  mental  attention  and  con- 
centration, conception,  perception,- reflection,  judgment;  if  there  ia  an  im- 
wonted  lack  of  initiative,  and  if  exertion  causes  unwonted  mental  and 
physical  fatigue;  if  the  emotions  are  intensified  and  easily  change,  or  are 
excited  readily  from  trifling  causes;  if  the  sexual  instinct  is  not  reasonably 
controlled;  if  the  finer  feelings  are  even  slightly  blunted;  if  the  person  in 
question  regards  with  a  placid  apathy  his  own  acts  of  indifference  and 
irritability  and  their  consequences,  and  especially  if  at  times  he  sees  himself 
in  his  true  light  -and  suddenly  fails  again  to  do  so;  if  any  symptoms  of 
cerebral  vaso-motor  disturbances  are  noticed,  however  vague  or  variable." 

There  are  cases  of  cerebral  syphilis  which  closely  simulate  dementia  para- 
lytica. The  mode  of  onset  is  important,  particularly  since  paralytic  symp- 
tonw  are  usually  early  in  syphilis.  The  affection  of  the  speech  and  tongue 
is  not  present.  Epileptic  seizures  are  more  common  and  more  liable  to 
be  cortical  or  Jacksonian  in  character.  The  expansive  delirium  is  rare. 
While  symptoms  of  general  paresis  are  not  common  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  gummata  or  definite  gummatous  meningitis,  there  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  instances  of  paresis  which  follow  syphilitic  infection 
BO  closely  that  an  etiological  connection  between  the  two  must  be  acknowl- 
edged. Post  mortem  in  such  cases  there  may  be  nothing  more  than  a 
general  arterio-sclerosis  and  diffuse  meningo-encephalitis,  which  may  pre- 
sent nothing  distinctive,  but  the  lesions,  nevertheless,  may  be  caused  by 
the  syphilitic  virus.  There  are  certain  forms  of  lead  encephalopathy  which 
resemble  general  paresis,  and,  considering  the  association  of  plumbism  with 
arterio-sclerosis,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  anatomical  substratum  of  the 
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dieeaee  may  reeult  from  this  poison.  Tumor  may  sometimeB  simulate  pio- 
greegive  paresis,  but  in  the  former  the  signg  of  general  increase  of  the  intra- 
cranial pressure  (pain  in  the  head,  choked  disks,  slowing  of  the  pulse-rate, 
projectile  vomiting)  are  usually  present. 

Prognosis. — The  diseaee  rarely  ends  in  recovery.  Aa  a  rule  the  prog- 
ress is  slowly  downward  and  the  case  tenninatee  ia  a  few  years,  although 
it  18  occasionally  prolonged  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

Treatment.— The  only  hope  of  permanent  relief  is  in  the  cases  follow- 
ing syphilis,  which  should  be  placed  upon  large  doees  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium. Careful  nursing  and  the  orderly  life  of  an  asyium  are  the  only 
measures  necessary  in  a  great  majority  of  the  cases.  For  sleeplessness  and 
the  epileptic  seizures  bromides  may  be  used.  Prolonged  remissions,  which 
are  not  uncommon,  are  often  erroneonsly  attributed  to  the  action  of  reme- 
dies. Active  treatment  in  the  early  stage  by  wet-packs,  cold  to  the  head, 
and  systematic  massage  have  been  followed  by  temporary  improvement. 


IV.  DIFFUSE  AND  FOCAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  SPINAL 
COKD. 

I.  TOPICAL   DIAGNOSIS. 

We  have  Been  that  a  lesion  involving  a  definite  part  of  the  gray  matter 
of  the  lower  motor  segment  is  accompanied  by  loss  of  the  power  to  per- 
form certain  definite  movements.  A  disease,  such  as  anterior  polio-mye- 
litis, which  is  confined  to  the  gray  matter,  gives  as  its  only  s3naiptom  a 
characteristic  lower-segment  paralysis.  The  muscles  paralyzed  reveal  the 
seat  of  the  lesion.  In  many  instances  a  transverse  section  of  the  spinal 
cord  is  involved  to  a  greater  or  less  extent;  if  complete,  there  is  lower-seg- 
ment paralysis  at  the  level  of  the  lesion.  If  the  muscles  so  paralyzed  are 
the  same  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  the  lesion  is  strictly  transverse,  for, 
obviously,  if  the  cord  is  involved  higher  on  one  side  than  on  the  other  the 
paralyzed  muscles  will  vary  accordingly.  Besides  the  paralysis  due  to  in- 
volvement of  the  lower  segment,  the  muscles  whose  centres  are  below  the 
lesion  may  also  be  paralyzed  by  the  involvement  of  the  upper  segment  in 
the  pyramidal  tract,  and  present  all  the  characteristics  of  such  a  paralysis- 
The  degree  of  the  paralysis  depends  upon  the  intensity  of  the  lesion  of  the 
pyramidal  tract,  and  varies  from  a  slight  weakness  in  the  flexion  of  the 
ankle  to  an  absolute  paralysis  of  all  the  muscles  below  the  lesion.  The 
sphincter  muscles  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  are  also  often  paralyzed. 

Sensory  symptoms  are  usually  less  prominent,  but  when  the  spinal  cord 
is  much  diseased  there  is  a  dulling  of  sensation  all  over  the  body  below  the 
lesion.  The  upper  border  of  disturbed  sensation  often  indicates  the  level 
of  the  disease,  especially  when  this  is  in  the  thoracic  region,  where  the  cor- 
responding motor  paralysis  is  not  easy  to  demonstrate.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  aniesthosia  does  not  reach  quite  to  the  level  of  the  lesion;  thns 
if  the  fifth  thoracic  segment  be  involved,  the  anaesthesia  will  include  the 
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area  supplied  by  the  sixth  segment,  but  not  that  supplied  b;  the  fifth.  This 
ia  due  to  the  overlapping  of  the  areas.  There  is  often  a  narrow  zone  of 
hyperseethesia  above  the  aniesthetic  region. 

When  the  transverse  lesion  is  complete  and  the  lower  part  of  the  cord  is 
cut  ofF  from  all  influence  from  above,  there  is  complete  sensory  and  motor 
paralysis,  and  the  deep  reflexes  instead  of  being  exaggerated  are  lost. 

The  different  reflexes  are  dep^ident  upon  different  levels  of  the  cord 
(see  Starr's  table,  p.  905),  and  their  absence  or  presence  may  be  important 
localizing  symptoms. 

Unilftteral  Lostons. — The  motor  symptoms  which  follow  lesions  con- 
fined to  one  half  of  the  cross-section  of  the  spinal  cord  follow  the  same 
rules  as  those  given  for  transverse  lesions,  except  that  they  are  confined  to 
one  side  of  the  body — that  is,  they  are  on  the  same  side  ae  the  lesion. 

The  sensory  symptoms  are  peculiar.  On  the  side  corresponding  to  the 
disease — the  paralyied  side — there  is  antesthesia  corresponding  to  the  seg- 
.ment  of  the  cord  involved;  above  this  there  is  a  narrow  zone  of  liyper»B- 
thesia,  but  below  this  there  is  no  diminution  in  the  senses  of  touch,  pain, 
or  temperature;  indeed,  there  is  often  hypenesthesia.  The  muscular  sense, 
however,  is  impaired.  On  the  side  opposite  to  the  lesion  there  may  be  com- 
plete loss  of  the  sense  of  touch,  pain,  and  temperature,  or  it  may  only  in- 
volve one  or  two  of  these,  pain  and  temperature  usually  being  associated. 

The  following  table,  slightly  modified  from  Gowers,  illustrates  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  symptoms  in  a  complete  hemi-lesion  of  the  cord: 

C&rd. 


Upper  seftnieiit  paralfslB. 
Bypenesthesia  ut  skin. 
Hosculsr  sense  impaired. 
Keflex  action  flnt  lessen 

then  inureased. 
Temperature  raised. 


Mascnlar  power  nnmiBl. 
Loss  of  sensibility  of  akin. 
HnBcnlar  sense  normnj. 
Reflex  action  normal. 
Temperature  same  m  tbkt  above 


It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  all  these  features  are  met  with,  for  they 
vary  with  its  extent  and  intensity. 

This  combination  of  symptoms  was  first  recognized  by  Brown-S^uard, 
after  whom  it  has  been  named.  It  is  common  in  syphilitic  diseases  of  the 
cord,  and  may  follow  tumors,  stab-wounds,  fracture  and  caries  of  the  spine, 
and  it  is  not  infrequently  associated  with  syringomyelia  and  hiemorrhagee 
into  the  cord. 

The  explanation  of  the  disturbance  in  sensation  is  not  satisfactory,  and 
can  not  be  until  our  knowledge  of  the  paths  of  sensory  conduction  is  more 
accurate.  These  cases  have  convinced  most  clinicians  that  in  man  the 
paths  for  touch,  pAin,  and  temperature  cross  in  the  middle  line  aoon  after 
entering  the  spinal  cord,  and  proceed  toward  the  brain  in  the  opposite 
side,  while  that  for  muscular  sense  remains  in  the  dorsal  columne  of  the 
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same  side.  We  have  Been  that  anatomy  lends  Bome  support  to  tliie  view, 
and  this  is  the  explanation  that  is  usually  given.  The  experiments  on 
animals  have  thrown  some  doubt  on  this  view,  especially  those  of  Mott  on 
monkeys,  which  seem  to  indicate  that  the  sensory  paths  foi  the  most  part 
remain  on  the  same  side  of  the  cord. 


II.   AFFECTIONS   OF  THE    BLOOD-VESSELS. 

1.  Congestion. 

Apart  from  actual  myelitis,  we  rarely  see  post  mortem  evidences  of  con- 
gestion of  the  spinal  cord,  and  when  we  do,  it  is  usually  limited  either  to  the 
gray  matter  or  to  a  definite  portion  of  the  organ.  There  is  necessarily, 
from  the  posture  of  the  body  post  mortem,  a  greater  degree  of  vascularity 
in  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  cord.  The  white  matter  is  rarely  found  con- 
gested, even  when  inflamed;  in  fact,  it  is  remarkable  how  uniformly  pale 
this  portion  of  the  cord  is.  The  gray  matter  often  has  a  reddish-pink  tint, 
but  rarely  a  deep  reddish  hue,  except  when  myelitis  is  present.  If  we  know 
little  anatomically  of  conditions  of  congestion  of  the  cord,  we  know  lees 
clinically,  for  there  are  no  features  in  any  way  characteristic  of  it. 

2.    ASJEJIIA. 

So,  too,  with  this  state.  There  may  be  extreme  grades  of  aniemia  of  the 
oord  without  symptoms.  In  chlorosis  and  pernicious  amiemia  there  are 
rarely  symptoms  pointing  to  the  cord,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
such  sensations  as  heaviness  in  the  limbs  and  tingling  are  especially  asso- 
ciated with  aniemia. 

There  are,  however,  some  very  interesting  facts  with  reference  to  the 
profound  aneemia  of  the  cord  which  follows  ligature  of  the  aorta.  In  ex- 
periments made  in  Welch's  laboratory  by  Herter,  it  was  found  that  within 
a  few  moments  after  the  application  of  the  ligature  to  the  aorta  paraplegia 
came  on.  Paralysis^  of  the  sphincters  developed,  but  less  rapidly.  This 
condition  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  occasional  rapid  develop- 
ment of  a  paraplegia  after  profuse  hsmorrhage,  usually  from  the  stomach 
or  uterus.  It  may  come  on  at  once  or  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days, 
and  is  probably  due  to  an  anatomical  change  in  the  nerve  elements  similar 
to  that  produced  in  Herter's  experiments.  The  degeneration  of  the  dorsal 
columoe  of  the  cord  in  pernicious  aneemia  has  already  been  described. 

3.   EUBOLISU   AMD  THHOUBOSIB. 

Blocking  of  the  spinal  arteries  by  emboli  rarely  occurs.  It  may  be  pro- 
duced experimentally,  and  Money  found  that  it  was  associated  with  chorei- 
form movements.  Thrombosis  of  the  smaller  veBsels  in  connection  with 
endarteritis  plays  an  important  part  in  many  of  the  acute  and  cbronic 
changes  in  the  cord. 
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4.  Endabtebitis. 

It  is  remarkable  how  frequently  in  perBons  over  fifty  the  arteries  of  the 
spinal  cord  are  found  Bclerotic,  The  following  forms  may  be  met  with: 
(1)  A  nodular  peri-arteritis  or  endarteritis  associated  with  syphilis  and 
sometimes  with  gummata  of  the  meninges;  (2)  an  arteritis  obliterans,  with 
great  thickening  of  the  Intima  and  narrowing  of  the  lumen  of  the  vessels, 
involving  chiefly  the  medium  and  larger-sized  arteries.  Miliary  aneurisms 
or  aneurisms  of  the  larger  vessels  are  rarely  found  in  the  spinal  cord.  In 
the  classical  work  of  Leyden  but  a  single  instance  of  the  latter  is  mentioned. 

5.  IL£UOBRHAO£  INTO  THE  SPINAL  MeUBRANEB;   H^UATOBBHAOHIB. 

In  meningeal  apoplexy,  as  it  is  called,  the  blood  may  be  between  the 
dura  mater  and  the  spinal  canal — extra-menlngeal  htemorrhage — or  within 
the  dura  mater — intra-meningeal  hffimorrhage. 

(o)  Exlra-meningeal  hamorrhage  occurs  usually  as  a  result  of  trauma. 
The  exudation  may  be  extensive  without  compression  of  the  cord.  The 
blood  comes  from  the  large  plexuses  of  veins  which  may  surround  the  dura. 
The  rupture  of  an  aneurism  into  the  spinal  canal  may  produce  extensive 
and  rapidly  fatal  hamorrhage. 

(6)  Intra-meningeal  kmnorrhage  is  rather  more  common,  but  is  rarely 
extensive  from  causes  acting  directly  on  the  spinal  meninges  themselves. 
Scattered  hEemorrhages  are  not  infrequent  in  the  acute  infections  fevers, 
and  I  have  twice,  in  malignant  small-pox,  seen  much  extravasation.  Bleed- 
ing occurs  also  in  death  from  convulsive  disorders,  such  as  epilepsy,  tetanus, 
and  strychnia  poisoning.  The  most  extensive  htemorrhages  occur  in  cases 
in  which  the  blood  comes  from  rupture  of  an  aneurism  at  the  base  of  the 
brain,  either  of  the  basilar  or  vertebral  artery.  In  several  cases  of  this  kind 
I  have  found  a  large  amount  of  blood  in  the  spinal  meninges.  In  ventricu- 
lar apoplexy  the  blood  may  pass  from  the  fourth  ventricle  into  the  spinal 
meninges.  There  is  a  specimen  in  the  medical  museum  of  McGill  College 
of  the  most  extensive  intraventricular  hemorrhage,  in  which  the  blood 
passed  into  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  descended  beneath  the  spinal  arach- 
noid for  a  considerable  distance.  On  the  other  hand,  heemorrhage  into 
the  spinal  meninges  may  possibly  ascend  into  the  brain. 

The  symptoms  in  moderate  grades  may  be  slight  and  indefinite.  In 
the  non-traumatic  cases  the  htemorrhage  may  either  come  on  suddenly  or 
after  a  day  or  two  of  uneasy  sensations  along  the  spine.  As  a  rule,  the 
onset  is  abrupt,  with  sharp  pain  in  the  back  and  symptoms  of  irritation  in 
the  course  of  the  nerves.  There  may  be  muscular  spasms,  or  paralysis  may 
come  on  suddenly,  either  in  the  legs  alone  or  both  in  the  legs  and  arms. 
In  some  instances  the  paralysis  develops  more  slowly  and  is  not  complete. 
There  is  no  lose  of  consciousness,  and  there  are  no  signs  of  cerebral  dis- 
turbance. The  clinical  picture  naturally  varies  with  the  site  of  the  hamor- 
rhage. If  in  the  lumbar  region,  the  legs  alone  are  involved,  the  reflexes  may 
be  abolished,  and  the  action  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  is  impaired.  If  in 
the  thoracic  region,  there  is  more  or  less  complete  paraplegia,  the  reflexes  are 
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UBtiall;  retained,  and  there  are  signs  of  dieturbance  in  the  thoracic  oeires, 
such  B.B  girdle  EeneationE,  pains,  and  sometimes  eruption  of  herpes.  In  the 
cervical  region  the  arms  as  well  as  the  legs  may  be  involred;  there  may 
be  difficulty  in  breathing,  stiffneBa  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  occa- 
sionally pupillary  symptoms. 

The  prognosis  depends  much  upon  the  cause  of  the  hsemorrhage.  Re- 
covery may  take  place  in  the  traumatic  cases,  and  in  those  associated  with 
the  infectious  diseases. 

6.  H.aKORBBAaB  :nto  the  Spinal  Coed  (Hcematomyelia). 

It  is  more  common  in  males  than  in  females,  and  at  the  middle  period 
of  life.  The  cases  have  followed  either  cold  and  exposure  or  overexertion, 
and,  most  frequently  of  all,  traumatism.  It  is  most  frequent  in  the  lower 
cervical  region,  the  most  common  site  for  dislocation  and  fracture  of  the 
spine.  It  occurs  also  in  tetanus  and  convulsions.  Hemorrhage  into  the 
cord  may  follow  injuries  of  the  spinal  column,  gun-shot  wounds,  etc.,  even 
when  the  cord  itself  has  not  been  touched  (H.  Cashing).  Hemorrhage  may 
be  associated  with  tumors,  with  syringo-myelia,  or  with  myelitis;  it  is  often 
difficult  to  determine  whether  the  case  is  one  of  primary  heemorrhage  with 
myelitis,  or  myelitis  with  a  secondary  hBemorrhage. 

The  analomical  condition  is  very  varied.  The  cord  may  be  enlarged 
at  the  site  of  the  htemorrhage,  and  occasionally  the  white  substance  may 
be  lacerated  and  blood  may  escape  beneath  the  meninges.  The  extravasa- 
tion is  chiefly  in  the  gray  matter,  and  may  be  limited  or  focal,  or  very 
diffuse,  extending  a  considerable  distance  in  the  cord.  In  a  ease  which 
occurred  at  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  under  Wilkine  the  hemorrhage 
occupied  a  position  opposite  the  region  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  nerves 
and  on  transverse  section  the  cord  was  occupied  by  a  dark-red  clot  measur- 
ing 13  by  6  mm.,  around  which  the  white  substance  formed  a  thio,  ragged 
wall.  The  clot  could  be  traced  upward  as  far  as  the  second  cervical,  and 
downward  as  far  as  the  fourth  thoracic  segment. 

The  sudden  onset  of  the  symptoms  is  the  most  characteristic  feature 
in  hematomyelis.  The  loss  of  power  necessarily  varies  with  the  locality 
affected.  If  in  the  cervical  region,  both  arms  and  legs  may  he  involved; 
but  if  in  the  thoracic  or  lumbar,  there  is  only  paraplegia.  There  is  usually 
loss  of  sensation,  and  at  first  loss  of  reflexes.  Myelitis  frequently  develops 
and  becomes  extensive,  with  fever  and  trophic  changes.  The  condition 
may  rapidly  prove  fatal;  in  other  instaaces  there  is  gradual  recovery,  often 
with  partial  paralysis. 

The  diagnosis  may  be  made  in  some  instances,  particularly  those  in 
which  the  onset  is  sudden  after  injury,  but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  dif- 
ferentiating htemorrhagic  myelitis  from  certain  cases  of  hGemorrhage  into 
the  spinal  meninges. 
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7.  Caisson  Disease  (Diver's  Paralysis;  Compressed  Air  Disease). 

This  remarkable  aSectioo,  found  in  divers  and  in  workers  in  caisBons, 
is  characterized  by  a  paraplegia,  more  rarely  a  general  palsy,  which  euper- 
venes  on  returning  from  the  compressed  atmosphere  to  the  surface. 

The  disease  has  been  carefully  studied  by  the  French  writers,  by  Ley- 
den  and  Schuitze  in  Germany,  and  in  this  country  particularly  by  A,  H. 
Smith.  It  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  special  monograph  by  Snoll. 
The  pressure  must  be  more  than  that  of  three  atmospheres.  The  symptoms 
are  especially  apt  to  come  on  if  the  change  from  the  high  to  the  ordinary 
atmospheric  pressure  is  quickly  made.  They  may  supervene  immediately 
on  leaving  the  caisson,  or  they  may  be  delayed  for  several  hours.  Pains 
of  the  most  atrocious  character  about  the  knees,  elbows,  or  other  joints, 
without  swelling,  as  a  rule,  pain  and  swelling  in  the  muscles,  epigastric 
pain,  and  vomiting  are  the  most  common  symptoms.  Headache,  giddiness, 
and  paralysis  are  less  frequent.  Paraplegia  occurred  in  15  per  cent  of  Dr. 
Smith's  cases  and  in  CI  per  cent  of  the  St.  Louis  cases.  Monoplegia  and 
hemiplegia  are  rare.  In  the  most  extreme  instances  the  attacks  resemble 
apoplexy;  the  patient  rapidly  becomes  comatose  and  death  occurs  in  a  few 
hours.  In  the  case  of  paraplegia  the  outlook  is  usually  good,  and  the 
paralysis  may  pass  off  in  a  day,  or  may  continue  for  several  weeks  or  even 
for  months. 

The  explanation  of  this  condition  is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  Several 
careful  autopsies  have  been  made.  In  Leyden's  case  death  occurred  on  the 
fifteenth  day,  and  in  the  thoracic  portion  of  tlie  cord  there  were  numerous 
foci  of  hEemorrhages  and  signs  of  an  acute  myelitis.  In  Schultze'e  case 
death  occurred  in  two  and  a  half  months,  and  a  disseminated  myelitis  was 
found  in  the  thoracic  region.  In  both  cases  there  were  fissures,  and  appear- 
ances as  if  tissue  had  been  lacerated.  In  a  case  examined  on  the  third  day 
(Ziegler's  Beitrage,  1892)  this  condition  of  Assuring  and  laceration  was 
found.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  symptoms  are  due  to  the  liberation 
in  the  spinal  cord  of  bubbles  of  nitrogen  which  have  been  absorbed  by  the 
blood  under  the  high  pressure,  and  the  condition  found  at  the  autopsies 
just  referred  to  is  held  to  favor  this  view. 

Death  is  rare;  it  occurred  in  12  of  76  cases  at  the  St.  Louis  bridge,  in 
3  of  the  110  cases  at  the  Brooklyn  bridge.  In  the  recent  important  work 
of  the  Frith  of  Forth  bridge  and  the  Blackwell  tunnel  there  were  no 
fatalities  from  this  cause. 

The  most  successful  treatment  is  recompression,  A  medical  air  lock 
should  be  provided  at  the  works,  well  heated  and  filled  with  bunks,  etc. 
The  recompression  stops  the  pain  and  relieves  the  symptoms.  Morphia 
may  be  reijuired. 
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III.   COMPRESSION    OF   THE   SPINAL   CORD 

(ComprettioH  Myetitia). 

Definition. — Intemiption  of  the  fuDctlone  of  the  cord  by  slow  eom- 
-pression, 

Etiolo^. — Caries  of  the  spine,  new  growths,  aneurism,  and  parasites 
are  the  important  causes  of  slow  compression.  Cariea,  or  Pott's  disease,  as 
it  is  usually  called,  after  the  surgeon  who  first  described  it,  is  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances  a  tuberculous  affection.  In  a  few  cases  it  is  due  to 
syphilis  and  occasionally  to  extension  of  disease  from  the  pharynx.  It  is 
most  common  in  eariy  life,  but  may  occur  after  middle  age.  It  follows 
trauma  in  a  few  cases.  Compression  occasionally  results  from  aneurism  of 
the  thoracic  aorta  or  the  abdominal  aorta,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cojliac 
axis. 

Malignant  growths  frequently  cause  a  compression  paraplegia.  A  retro- 
peritoneal sarcoma  or  the  lymphadenomatous  growths  of  Hodgkin's  disease 
may  invade  the  vertebne.  More  commonly,  however,  the  involvement  is 
secondary  to  scirrhus  of  the  breast. 

Of  parasites,  the  echinococcus  and  the  cysticercus  occasionally  occiir  in 
the  spinal  canal.  For  a  masterly  consideration  of  the  whole  question,  par- 
ticularly from  a  surgical  standpoint,  Kocher'a  monograph  is  oll-importanl 
(Mitt.  a.  d.  Grenzgebiet.  der  Chir.  u.  d.  Med.,  1896,  Bd.  i). 

Symptoms. — These  may  be  considered  as  they  affect  tlie  bones,  the 
nerves,  and  the  cord. 

(1)  Vertfllira]. — In  malignant  diseases  and  in  aneurism,  erosion  of  the 
bodies  may  take  place  without  producing  any  deformity  of  the  spine.  Fatal 
liaemorrhage  may  follow  erosion  of  the  vertebral  artery.  In  caries,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  the  rule  to  find  more  or  less  deformity,  amounting  often 
to  angular  curvature.  The  compression  is  largely  due  to  the  thickening 
of  the  dura  and  the  presence  of  caseous  and  inflammatory  products  between 
this  membrane  and  the  bone.  The  compression  is  rarely  produced  directly 
by  the  bone.  Pain  is  a  constant  and,  in  the  case  of  aneurism  and  tumor,  an 
agonizing  feature.  In  caries,  the  spinal  processes  of  the  affected  vertebne 
are  tender  on  pressure,  and  pain  follows  jarring  movements  or  twisting  of 
the  spine.  There  may  be  extensive  tuberculous  disease  without  much  de- 
formity, particularly  in  the  cervical  region. 

(2)  Nerve-root  Symptoms. — These  result  from  compression  of  the  nerve 
roots  as  they  pass  out  between  the  vertebne.  A  c  ervi  co-bra  eh  ia!  neuralgia 
may  be  an  early  symptom.  It  is  remarkable  how  frequently,  even  in  ex- 
tensive caries,  they  escape  and  the  patient  does  not  complain  of  radiating 
pains  in  the  distribution  of  the  nerves  from  the  affected  segment.  Pains 
are  more  common  in  cancer  of  the  spine  secondary  to  that  of  the  breast, 
and  in  such  eases  may  be  agonizing.  There  may  be  acutely  painful  areas — 
the  anteslheKin  dolorosa,  in  regions  of  the  skin  which  are  anaesthetic  to  tac- 
tile and  painful  impressions.  Trophic  disturbances  may  occur,  particularly 
herpes.  In  the  cervical  or  lumbar  regions  pressure  on  the  ventral  roots 
may  give  rise  to  wasting  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  affected  nerves. 
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(3)  Cord  Symptoms. — (a)  Cervical  Region. — Not  infrequently  the  caries 
ifl  high  up  between  the  axis  and  the  atlae  or  between  the  latter  and  the  oc- 
cipital bone.  In  such  instancea  a  retropharyngeal  abeccss  may  be  present, 
giving  rise  to  diiSculty  in  swallowing.  There  may  be  spasm  of  the  cervical 
muscles,  the  head  may  be  fixed,  and  movements  may  either  be  impossible 
or  cause  great  pain.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  in  the  Montreal  General  Hos- 
pital movement  was  liable  to  be  followed  by  transient,  instantaneous  paraly- 
sis of  all  four  extremities,  owing  to  compression  of  the  cord.  In  one  of 
these  attacks  the  patient  died. 

In  the  lower  cervical  region  there  may  be  signs  of  interference  with 
the  cilio-spinal  centre  and  dilatation  of  the  pupils.  Occasionally  there  is 
flushing  of  the  face  and  car  of  one  side  or  unilateral  sweating.  Deformity 
is  not  so  common,  but  healing  may  take  place  with  the  production  of  a 
callus  of  enormous  breadth,  wiUi  complete  rigidity  of  the  neck. 

(b)  Thoracic  Region. — The  deformity  is  here  more  marked  and  pressure 
symptoms  are  more  common.  The  time  of  onset  of  the  paralysis  varies 
very  much.  It  may  be  an  early  symptom,  even  before  the  curvature  is 
manifest.  More  commonly  it  is  late,  occurring  many  months  after  the  curva- 
ture has  developed.  The  paraplegia  is  slow  in  its  development;  the  patient 
at  first  feels  weak  in  the  legs  or  has  disturbance  of  sensation,  numbness, 
tingling,  pins  and  needles.  The  girdle  sensation  may  be  marked,  or  severe 
pains  in  the  coarse  of  the  intercostal  nerves.  Motion  is,  as  a  rule,  more 
quickly  lost  than  sensation.  Finally,  there  is  complete  interruption  with 
the  production  of  paraplegia,  usually  of  the  spastic  type,  with  exaggeration 
of  the  reflexes.  Bastian's  symptom — abolition  of  the  rcfiexes — is  rarely 
met  with  in  compretision  from  caries.  The  paraplegia  may  persist  for 
months,  or  even  for  more  than  a  year,  and  recovery  still  be  possible. 

(c)  Lumbar  Region. — In  the  lower  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions  the  symp- 
toms are  practically  the  same,  but  the  sphincter  centres  are  involved  and 
the  reflexes  are  not  exaggerated. 

DiagnOBls. — Caries  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  slow  com- 
pression of  the  cord,  and  when  there  are  external  signs  the  recognition  is 
easy.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  exudation  in  the  spinal  canal  between 
the  dura  and  the  bone  leads  to  compression  before  there  are  any  signs  of 
caries,  and  if  the  root  symptoms  are  absent  it  may  be  extremely  difficult 
to  arrive  at  a  diagnosis.  Janeway  has  called  attention  to  persistent  lum- 
bago as  a  symptom  of  importance  in  masked  Pott's  disease,  particularly 
after  injury.  Brown-Scquard's  paralysis  is  more  common  in  tumor  and  in 
injuries  than  in  caries.  Pressure  on  the  nerve  roots,  too,  is  less  frequent 
in  caries  than  in  malignant  disease.  The  cervical  form  of  pachymeningitis 
also  produces  a  pressure  paralysis,  the  symptoms  of  which  have  already  been 
detailed.  Pressure  from  secondary  carcinoma  is  naturally  suggested  when 
spinal  symptoms  follow  within  a  few  years  after  an  operation  for  cancer  of 
the  breast.  In  paraplegia  following  tumor  of  the  vertebra  secondary  to 
cancer  of  the  breast,  and  in  the  erosion  of  the  spine  by  retroperitoneal 
growths,  the  suffering  is  most  intense.  The  condition  has  been  well  termed 
paraplegia  dolorosa.  I  have  seen  3  cases  in  which  the  breast  tumor  bad 
not  been  recognized. 
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Treatment. — In  compression  by  ane\iriEin  or  tumor  the  condition  ig 

hopeless.  In  the  former  the  pains  are  often  not  very  severe)  but  in  the 
latter  morphia  is  always  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  compreBsion  by 
carin  is  often  auceesBfulIy  relieved  even  after  the  paralysis  has  pereiated 
for  a  long  period.  When  caries  is  recognized  early,  rest  and  support  to 
the  spine  by  the  various  methods  now  used  by  surgeons  may  do  much  to 
prevent  the  onset  of  paraplegia.  When  paralysis  has  developed,  rest  with 
extension  gives  the  best  hope  of  recovery.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
restoration  may  occur  after  compression  of  the  cord  has  lasted  for  many 
months,  or  even  more  than  a  year.  Cases  have  been  cured  by  rest  alone; 
the  extradural  and  inflammatory  products  are  absorbed  and  the  caries  heala. 
The  most  brilliant  results  in  these  cases  have  been  obtained  by  suspension,  a 
method  introduced  by  J.  K.  Mitchell  in  1826,  and  pursued  with  remarkable 
success  by  his  son.  Weir  Mitchell.  During  my  association  with  the  Infirmary 
for  Nervous  Diseaeea  I  had  numerous  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  really 
remarkable  effects  of  persistent  suspenaion,  even  in  apparently  desperate 
and  protracted  cases.  Mitchell's  conclusions  are  that  suspension  should 
be  employed  early  in  Pott's  disease;  that  used  with  care  it  enables  us  slowly 
to  lessen  the  curve;  that  in  these  cases  there  must  be,  in  some  form,  a  re- 
placement of  the  crumpled  tissues;  that  unless  there  is  great  loss  of  power 
the  use  of  the  spine-car  or  chair  of  J.  K.  Mitchell  enables  suspension,  espe- 
cially in  children,  to  be  combined  with  some  exercise;  that  no  case  of  Polfs 
disease  should  be  considered  desperate  without  its  trial;  that  suspension 
has  succeeded  after  failures  of  other  accepted  methods;  that  the  pull  prob- 
ably acta  more  or  less  directly  on  the  cord  itself,  and  that  the  gain  is  not 
explicable  merely  by  obvious  effects  on  the  angular  bone  curve;  that  the 
methods  of  extension  to  be  used  in  carious  cases  may  be  very  varied,  pro- 
vided only  we  get  active  extension;  that  the  plan  and  the  length  of  time 
of  extension  must  be  made  to  conform  to  the  needs,  endurance,  and  senea- 
tion  of  the  individual  case.  It  may  be  months  before  there  are  any  signs 
of  improvement.  In  protracted  cases,  after  suspension  has  been  tried  for 
months,  laminectomy  may  be  considered,  and  has  in  some  instances  been 
successful. 

The  general  treatment  of  caries  is  that  of  tuberculosis — afresh  air,  good 
food,  cod-liver  oil,  and  arsenic.  Counter-;irritation  in  these  instances  is  ol 
doubtful  value. 

Lesions  of  the  Cadda  Eqcina  and  Concs  MBDOU.AKia. 

The  spinal  cord  extends  only  to  the  second  lumbar  vertebra.  Injury, 
tumors,  and  caries  at  or  below  this  level  involve  not  the  cord  itself,  but  the 
bundle  of  nerves  known  as  the  cauda  equina  and  the  terminal  portion  of 
the  cord,  the  conua  mcdullaris.  Much  attention  has  been  given  to  lesions 
of  this  part.  The  whole  subject  ia  admirably  discussed  in  Thorbum's  work. 
Fractures  and  dislocations  are  common  in  the  lumbo-sacral  region,  tumors 
not  infrequently  involve  the  filaments  of  the  cauda  equina,  and  some  of 
the  nerves  may  be  entangled  in  the  cicatrix  of  a  spina  bifida. 

In  a  fracture  or  dislocation  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra  the  coniu  me- 
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dullarifi  may  be  compreeeed  with  the  last  sacral  nerree  given  off  from  it. 
In  a  case  report«d  by  KirchhoS  there  was  laceration  of  the  conus  with 
complete  paralyeiB  of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  a  case  which  is  held  to  favor 
the  view  thiat  tJie  ano-veaical  centre  in  man  is  situated  in  this  region  of  the 
cord.  There  are  several  instances  on  record  in  which  injury  of  the  cauda 
equina  has  produced  paralysis  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  alone,  sometimes 
with  a  alight  patch  of  anssthesia  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  coccyx  or  the 
periDteiun.  More  commonly  branches  of  the  sacral  or  lumbar  nerve  roots 
are  involved,  producing  an  irregularly  distributed  motor  and  sensory  paraly- 
sis in  the  legs.  When  the  lumbar  nerve  roots  from  the  second  to  the  fifth 
are  compressed,  there  is  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  legs,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  flexors  of  the  ankles,  the  peron^i,  the  long  Before  of  the 
toes,  and  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  feet,  and  loss  of  sensation  in  the  front, 
inner  and  outer  part  of  the  thighs,  the  inner  side  of  the  legs,  and  the  inner 
fiide  of  the  foot.  The  sacral  roots  may  alone  be  involved.  Thus  in  a  case 
which  I  have  reported  the  patient  fell  from  a  bridge  and  had  paralysis  of 
the  legs  and  of  the  bladder  and  rectum.  When  seen  sixteen  years  after  the 
injury,  there  was  slight  weakness,  with  wasting  of  the  left  leg;  there  was 
complete  loss  of  the  function  in  the  ano-vesical  and  genital  centres,  and 
aneesthesia  in  a  strip  at  the  back  part  of  the  thigh  (in  the  distribution,  of 
the  small  sciatic),  and  of  the  perirweum,  scrotum,  and  penis.  The  urethra 
was  also  insensitive. 

Starr's  table  and  Head's  figures,  given  in  the  general  introduction,  will 
be  found  useful  in  determining  the  nerve  fibres  and  segments  involved  in 
these  cases  of  injury  of  the  cauda  equina. 


IV.   TUMORS   OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD    AND    ITS 
MEMBRANES. 

New  growths  may  develop  in  the  cord  or  in  its  membranes,  or  may 
extend  into  them  from  the  spine.  The  first  two  alone  will  be  considered.' 
Occasionally  lipoma  and  parasites  occur  in  the  extradural  space.  Within 
the  dura  fibromata,  sarcomata,  and  syphilitic  and  tuberculous  growths  are 
most  common.  In  the  cord  itself,  and  attached  to  the  pia  mater,  the  tu- 
berculous, syphilitic,  and  gliomatous  growths  are  most  frequent.  Of  60 
cases  of  tumor  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  envelopeB,  analyzed  by  Mills  and 
Lloyd,  only  3  were  parasitic.  Of  these,  26  were  some  form  of  neoplasm,  of 
which  sarcomata  were  most  common,  5  were  gummatous,  and  4  tubercu- 
lous. Herter  has  recently  reported  3  cases  of  solitary  tubercle  in  the  cord, 
and  has  analyzed  others  from  the  literature.  Of  24  cases  in  which  the  age 
was  given,  15  occurred  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty-five,  and  5 
before  the  fifth  year.  The  tumor  is  most  common  in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar 
regions,  and  is  usually  met  with  in  connection  with  tuberculous  lesions  else- 
where. 

The  anatomical  effects  of  tumor  are  very  varied.  Slow  compression 
is  usually  produced  by  growths  external  to  the  cord,  and  it  is  remarkable 
what  a, high  grade  of  compression  the  cord  will  bear  without  serious  inter- 
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ference  with  its  functions.  In  cases  of  prolonged  interruption  ascending 
and  descending  degenerations  occur.  Tumors  developing  within  the  cord 
may  lead  to  syringo-myelia.  And,  lastly,  tumors  not  infrequently  excite 
intense  myelitis. 

SymptomE. — These  will  naturally  vary  a  good  deal  with  the  segment 
involved  and  with  the  degree  of  pressure  and  the  extent  of  implication  of 
the  nerve  roots. 

Within  the  cord  the  symptoms  are  those  of  a  gradually  progressing 
paraplegia,  which  may  at  first  have  the  picture  of  a  Brown-Sequard  paraly- 
sis. Atrophy  follows  the  involvement  of  the  ventral  comua,  and  vaso- 
motor disturbances  may  be  marked.  The  reflexes  are  lost  at  the  level  of 
the  lesion,  but  if  this  be  in  the  thoracic  cord,  the  reflexes  are  retained  in  the 
legs.  The  symptoms  are  apt  to  be  complicated  with  those  of  acute  or  sub- 
acute myelitis,  which  may  completely  alter  the  clinical  picture.  Tumors 
of  the  spina]  membranes  are  characterized  by  the  early  onset  and  persist- 
ence of  the  root  symptoms,  which  consist  of  radiating  pains,  the  girdle  sen- 
sation, and  hypenestheeia,  or  aniesthesia  in  various  portions  of  the  trunk. 
There  may  even  be  severe  pain  in  the  anaesthetic  areas.  Irritation  of  the 
motor  roots  may  cause  spasm  of  the  muscles  supplied,  or  wasting  with 
paralysis.  The  paraplegia  supervenes  some  time  after  the  occurrence  of 
the  root  symptoms.  In  the  thoracic  region  the  level  of  the  growth  is  usu- 
ally accurately  defined  by  the  level  of  the  pain  and  the  condition  of  the 
reflexes- 

The  diagnosis  of  tumor  within  the  cord  is  sometimes  easy,  the  charac- 
teristic features  being  the  constancy  and  severity  of  the  root  symptoms  at 
the  level  of  the  growth  and  the  progressive  paralysis.  Caries  may  cause 
identical  symptoms,  but  the  radiating  pains  are  rarely  so  severe.  Cervical 
meningitis  simulates  tumor  very  closely,  and  in  reality  produces  identical 
effects,  hut  the  very  slow  progress  and  the  bilateral  character  from  the 
outset  may  he  sufiieient  to  distinguish  it. 

In  chronic  transverse  myelitis  the  symptoms  may,  according  to  Gowere, 
simulate  tumor  very  closely  and  present  radiating  pains,  a  sense  of  con- 
striction, and  progressive  paralysis. 

The  nature  of  the  tumor  can  rarely  be  indicated  with  precision.  With 
a  marked  syphilitic  history  gumma  may  naturally  be  suspected,  and  with 
coexisting  tubcrculoits  disease  a  solitary  tubercle. 

Treatment. — If  the  possibility  of  syphilitic  infection  is  present  the 
iodide  of  potassium  should  be  given  in  large  and  increasing  doses.  For 
the  severe  pains  counter-irritation  is  sometimes  beneficial,  particularly  the 
therm o-cautery;  morphia  is,  however,  often  necessary. 

In  a  few  instances  tumors  of  the  cord  or  of  the  membranes  are  amena- 
ble to  surgical  treatment.  The  removal  by  Horeley  of  a  growth  from  the 
spinal  membranes  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  recent  operations. 

Abscess  of  the  cord  is  a  rare  lesion,  of  which  only  3  or  4  caeea  have  been 
described,  all  metastatic.    It  may  occur  without  meningitia. 
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V.   SYRINGOMYELIA. 


DeAnition. — A  gliomatous  new  formation  about  the  central  canal  of 
the  spinal  cord,  with  cavity  formation. 

Etiolc^T'  and  SCorbid  Anatomy. — Syringomyelia  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  dilatation  of  the  central  canal — hydromyekia — slight 
grades  of  which  are  not  very  uncommon  either  as  a  congenita!  condition  or 
as  a  result  of  the  presBure  of  tumors.  The  cavity  of  syringomyelia  has  a  vari- 
able extent  in  the  cord,  sometimes  running  the  entire  length,  but  in  many 
cases  involving  only  the  cervical  and  thoracic  regions  or  a  more  limited  area. 
It  is  usually  in  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  cord  and  may  extend  only  into  one 
dorsal  eornu.  The  transverse  section  may  be  oval  or  circular  or  narrow 
and  iissure-like.  It  varies  at  different  levels.  The  condition  is  now  re- 
garded as  a  gliosis,  a  development  of  embryonal  neuroglial  tissue  in  which 
hsemorrliage  or  degeneration  takes  place  with  the  formation  of  cavities. 

Of  190  eases,  133  were  in  men,  57  in  women  (Schleainger).  A  large 
majority  of  the  cases  begin  before  the  thirtieth  year.  The  disease  has  been 
met  with  in  three  members  of  the  same  family. 

Symptomfl, — The  clinical  features  are  extremely  complex.  In  the 
claBsical  form  there  are  irregular  pains,  chiefly  in  the  cervical  region;  mus- 
cular atrophy  develops,  which  may  be  confined  to  the  anus,  or  sometimee 
extends  to  the  legs.  The  reflexes  are  increased  and  a  spastic  condition 
develops  in  the  legs.  Ultimately  the  clinical  picture  may  be  that  of  an  amy- 
otrophic lateral  sclerosis.  The  tactile  sensation  is  usually  intact  and  the 
muscular  sense  is  retained,  but  painful  and  thermic  sensations  are  not  recog- 
nized, or  there  may  be  in  rare  instances  complete  anaesthesia  of  the  skin  and 
of  the  mucous  membranes  (Dejerine).  This  combination  of  loss  of  pain- 
ful and  thermic  sensations  with  paralysis  of  an  amyotrophic  type  is  re- 
garded as  pathognomonic  of  the  disease.  The  special  senses  are  usually 
intact  and  the  sphincters  uninvolved.  Trophic  troubles  are  not  uncom- 
mon. Owing  to  the  loss  of  the  pain  and  heat  sensations,  the  patients  are 
apt  to  injure  themselves.  Scoliosis  also  may  be  present  in  these  cases. 
The  loss  of  painful  and  thermic  impressions  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
pass  to  the  brain  in  the  peri-ependymal  gray  matter,  particularly  that  por- 
tion in  the  dorsal  roots,  which  is  almost  constantly  involved  in  syringo- 
myelia. The  tactile  sensation  is  retained  because  the  postero -lateral  column 
is  uninvolved. 

Schlesinger,  in  his  recent  monograph  (1895),  recognizes  the  following 
tj'pes:  (1)  With  the  classical  features  above  described,  which  may  begin 
in  the  cervical  or  lumbar  regions:  (2)  a  motor  type,  with  the  picture  of 
an  amyotrophic  or  a  spastic  paralysis — the  sensation  may  be  undisturbed 
for  years;  (3)  with  predominant  sensory  features,  simulating  hysterical 
hemiplegia,  or  with  general  pain  and  temperature  anesthesia;  (4)  with 
pronounced  trophic  disturbances — to  this  type  belong  the  cases  described 
as  Morvan's  disease,  an  affection  characterized  by  neuralgic  pains,  cuta- 
neous auEcsthcsia,  and  painless,  destructive  whitlows;  and  (5)  the  tabetic 
type,  either  a  combination  of  the  symptoms  of  tabes  in  the  lower,  and  of 
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syringomyelia  in  the  upper  extremities,  or  a  pure  tabetic  symptom-com- 
plex, due  to  invasion  by  the  gliosis  of  the  dorsal  columns  (Oppenheim). 
Arthropathies  occur  in  about  10  per  cent  of  the  cases. 

In  typical  cases  the  diagnosis  is  easy.  The  combination  of  an  amyo- 
trophic paralysis,  the  picture  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy  of  the  Aran- 
Duchenne  type,  with  retention  of  tactile  and  loss  of  thermic  and  painful 
sensation,  is  probably  pathognomonic  of  the  disease.  Of  aSections  with 
which  it  may  be  confounded,  anaesthetic  leprosy  is  the  most  important, 
since  the  antesthesia  and  the  wasting  may  closely  simulate  it;  but,  as  a 
rule,  in  leprosy  trophic  changes  are  more  or  less  marked.  There  is  often 
loss  of  phalanges  and  there  is  no  characteristic  dissociation  of  sensory  im- 
pressions. 

VI.   ACUTE    MYELITIS. 

Titiology. — Acute  myelitis  results  from  many  causes,  and  may  aSect 
the  cord  in  a  limited  or  extended  portion — the  gray  matter  chiefly,  or  the 
gray  and  white  matter  together.  It  is  met  with:  (a)  As  an  independent 
affection  following  exposure  to  cold,  or  exertion,  and  leading  to  rapid  loss 
of  power  with  the  symptoms  of  an  acute  ascending  paralysis.  (6)  As  a 
sequel  of  the  infectious  diseases,  sueh  as  small-pox,  typhus,  and  measles. 

(c)  As  a  result  of  traumatism,  either  fracture  of  the  spine  or  very  severe 
muscular  effort.  Concussion  without  fracture  may  produce  it,  but  this  is 
rare.    Acute  myelitis,  for  instance,  scarcely  ever  follows  railway  accidents. 

(d)  In  diseases  of  the  bones  of  the  spine,  either  caries  or  cancer.  This  is  a 
more  common  cause  of  localized  acute  transverse  myelitis  than  of  the  diffuse 
affection,  (e)  In  disease  of  the  cord  itself,  such  as  tumors  and  syphilis; 
in  the  latter,  either  in  association  with  gummata,  in  which  case  it  ia  usually 
a  late  manifestation;  or  it  may  follow  within  a  year  or  eighteen  months  of 
the  primary  affection. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  localized  acute  myelitis  affecting  white  and 
gray  matter,  as  met  with  after  accident  or  an  acute  compression,  the  cord  is 
swollen,  the  pia  injected,  the  consistence  greatly  reduced,  and  on  incising 
the  membrane  an  almost  diflliient  fluid  may  escape.  In  less  intense  grades, 
on  section  at  the  affected  area,  the  distinction  between  the  gray  and  white 
matter  is  lost,  or  is  extremely  indistinct.  The  tissue  may  be  injected,  or, 
as  is  often  the  case,  hEemorrhagic.  It  is  particularly  in  these  forms,  due 
to  extension  of  disease  from  without  or  to  acute  compression,  that  we 
find  definite  involvement  of  the  white  matter.  In  other  instances  the 
gray  matter  is  chiefly  affected.  There  may  he  localized  areas  throughout 
the  cord  in  which  the  gray  matter  is  reduced  in  consistence  and  hiem- 
orrhagic,  the  so-called  red  softening.  There  may  be  definite  cavity  forma- 
tions in  these  foci.  In  some  cases  of  disseminated  or  focal  myelitis  the 
meninges  also  are  involved  and  there  is  a  myelomeningitis.  And,  lastly, 
there  are  instances  in  which,  throughout  a  long  section  of  the  cord,  some- 
times through  the  lumbar  and  the  greater  part  of  the  thoracic,  or  in  the 
thoracic  and  cervical  regions,  there  is  a  diffuse  myelitis  of  tiie  gray  sub- 
stance. 
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Histologically  the  nerve  fibres  are  much  ewollen  and  irregularly  dis- 
torted, tlie  axis  cylinders  are  beaded,  the  myelin  droplets  are  abundant, 
and  the  laminated  bodies  known  as  corjiora  amylacea  may  be  soen.  The 
granular  fatty  cells  are  also  numerous  and  there  may  be  leucocytes  and 
red  blood-corpUBclee.  Changes  in  the  blood-vessels  are  striking;  the  smaller 
veins  are  distended  and  may  shov  varicosities.  The  perivascular  lymph 
spaces  contain  numerous  leucocytes,  and  the  smaller  arteries  themselves 
ate  frequently  the  seat  of  hyaline  thrombi.  The  ganglion  cells  are  swollen 
and  irregular  in  outline,  the  protoplasm  is  extremely  granular  and  vacuo- 
lated, and  the  nuclei,  though  usually  invisible,  may  show  signs  of  division, 
and  the  processes  of  the  cells  are  not  seen. 

In  cases  which  persist  for  some  time  we  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  later  stages  of  acute  myelitis.  The  acute,  inflammatory,  hypersmic  or 
red  softening  is  succeeded  by  stages  in  which  the  affected  area  becomes 
more  yellow  from  gradual  alteration  of  the  blood-pigment,  and  finally  white 
in  color  from  the  advancing  fatty  degeneration.  In  cases  of  compression 
myelitis,  a  sclerosis  may  gradually  be  produced  with  the  anatomical  picture 
of  a  chronic  diffuse  myelitis. 

Symptoms. — (a)  Acute  Diffuse  Myelitis, — This  form  may  follow  ex- 
posure to  cold,  or  occurs  in  connection  with  syphilis  or  one  of  the  infec- 
tious diseases,  or  is  seen  in  a  typical  manner  in  the  extension  from  in- 
juries or  from  tumor.  The  onset,  though  scarcely  so  abrupt  as  in  htemor- 
rhage,  may  be  sudden;  a  person  may  be  attacked  on  the  street  and  have 
difficulty  in  getting  home.  In  some  instances,  the  onset  ia  preceded  by 
pains  in  the  legs  or  back,  or  a  girdle  sensation  is  present.  It  may  be 
marked  by  chills,  occasionally  by  convulsions;  fever  is  usually  present  from 
the  beginning — at  first  slight,  but  subsequently  it  may  become  high. 

The  motor  functions  are  rapidly  lost,  sometimes  as  quickly  as  in  Lan- 
dry's ascending  paralysis.  The  paraplegia  may  be  complete,  and,  if  the 
myelitis  extends  to  the  cervical  region,  there  may  be  impairment  of  mo- 
tion, and  ultimately  complete  loss  of  power  of  the  upper  extremities  as 
well.  The  sensation  is  lost,  but  there  may  at  first  be  hyperssthesia.  The 
reflexes  in  the  initial  stage  are  increased,  but  in  acute  central  myelitis,  un- 
less limited  in  extent  to  the  thoracic  and  cervical  regions,  the  reflexes  are 
usually  abolished.  The  rectum  and  bladder  are  paralyzed.  Trophic  dis- 
turbances are  marked;  the  muscles  waste  rapidly;  the  skin  is  often  con- 
gested, and  there  may  be'  localized  sweating.  The  temperature  of  the 
eitected  limbs  may  be  lowered.  Acute  bed-sores  may  develop  over  the  saenim 
or  on  the  heels,  and  sometimes  a  multiple  arthritis  is  present.  In  these 
acute  cases  the  general  symptoms  become  greatly  aggravated,  the  pulse 
is  rapid,  the  tongue  becomes  dry;  there  is  delirium,  the  fever  increases,  and 
may  reach  107°  or  108°. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  variable.  In  very  acute  cases  death  follows 
in  from  five  to  ten  days.  The  cases  following  the  infectious  diseases,  par- 
ticularly the  fevers  and  sometimes  syphilis,  may  run  a  milder  course. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  variety  of  acute  myelitis  is  rarely  diflUcult.  In 
common  with  the  acute  ascending  paralysis  of  Landry,  and  with  certain 
cases  of  multiple  neuritis,  it  presents  a  rapid  and  progressive  motor  paraly- 
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Bis.  From  the  former  it  is  distinguished  by  the  more  marked  involvement 
of  seosatioQ,  the  trophic  disturbances,  the  paralysis  of  bladder  and  rectum, 
the  rapid  wasting,  the  electrical  changes,  and  the  fever.  From  acute  cases 
of  multiple  neuritis  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  distinguish,  ae  the  sensor)' 
features  in  these  cases  may  be  marked,  though  there  is  rarely,  if  ever,  in 
multiple  neuritis  complete  amesthesia;  the  wasting,  moreover,  is  more  rapid 
in  myelitis.  The  bladder  and  rectum  are  rarely  involved — though  in  ei- 
ceptional  cases  they  may  be — and,  most  important  of  all,  the  trophic 
changes,  the  development  of  bullse,  bed-sores,  etc.,  are  not  seen  in  multiple 
neuritis. 

(b)  Acute  TraTisverse  Myelitis. — The  symptoms  naturally  diflfer  with  the 
situation  of  the  lesion. 

(1)  Acute  transverse  myelitis  in  the  thoracic  region,  the  most  common 
situation,  produces  a  very  characteristic  picture.  The  symptoms  of  onset 
are  variable.  There  may  be  initial  paina  or  numbness  and  tingling  in  the 
legs.  The  paralysis  may  set  in  quickly  and  become  complete  within  a 
few  days;  but  more  commonly  it  is  preceded  for  a  day  or  two  by  sensa- 
tions of  pain,  heaviness,  and  dragging  in  the  legs.  The  paralysis  of  the 
lower  limbs  is  usually  complete,  and  if  at  the  level,  say,  of  the  sixth  thoracic 
vertebra,  the  abdominal  muscles  are  involved.  Sensation  may  be  partially 
or  completely  lost.  At  the  onset  there  may  be  numbness,  tingling,  or  even 
hyperesthesia  in  the  legs.  At  the  level  of  tlie  Iceion  there  is  often  a  zone 
of  hypenesthesia,  which  is  discovered  by  passing  a  test-tube  containing  hot 
water  along  the  spine,  when  the  sensation  of  warmth  changes  to  one  of 
actual  pain.  A  girdle  sensation  may  occur  early,  and  when  the  lesion  is  in 
this  situation  it  is  usually  felt  between  the  ensiform  and  umbilical  regions. 
The  reflex  functions  are  variable.  There  may  at  first  be  abolition  of  the 
reflexes;  subsequently,  the  refleses,  which  pass  through  the  segments  lower 
than  the  one  affected,  may  be  exaggerated  and  the  limbs  may  take  on  a 
condition  of  spastic  rigidity.  It  does  not  always  happen,  however,  that  the 
reflexes  are  increased  in  a  total  transverse  lesion  of  the  cord.  They  may  be 
entirely  lost,  as  first  pointed  out  by  Bastian.  That  this  is  not  due  to  the 
preliminary  shock  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  abolition  of  the  reflexes 
may  continue  for  four  or  more  months.  The  trophic  changes  are  not 
marked.  The  muscles  become  extremely  flabby,  but  not  wasted  in  an  ex- 
treme degree;  subsequently  rigidity  develops.  If  the  gray  matter  of  the 
lumbar  cord  is  involved,  the  flaccid ity  persists  and  the  wasting  may  be 
considerable.  The  reaction  of  degeneration  is  not  present.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  paralyzed  limbs  is  variable.  It  may  at  first  rise,  then  fall  and 
become  subnormal.  I.-€sionB  of  the  skin  are  not  uncommon,  and  bed-sores 
are  apt  to  form.  There  is  at  first  retention  of  urine  and  subsequent  incon- 
tinence. If  the  lumbar  centres  are  involved,  there  are  from  the  outset 
vesical  symptoms.  The  urine  is  alkaline  in  reaction  and  may  rapidly  be- 
come ammoniacal.  The  bowels  are  constipated  and  there  is  usually  incon- 
tinence of  the  ffeces.  Some  writers  attribute  the  cystitis  associated  with 
transverse  myelitis  to  disturbed  trophic  influence. 

The  course  of  complete  transverse  myelitis  depends  a  good  deal  npon 
Ob  cause.     Death  may  result  from  extension.     Segments  of  the  cord  may 
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be  completely  and  permanently  destroyed,  in  which  case  there  is  pereistent 
paraplegia.  The  pyramidal  fihree  below  the  lesion  undergo  the  secondary 
degeneration,  and  there  is  an  ascending  degeneration  oi  the  dorsal  me- 
dian columntj.  If  the  lower  segments  of  the  cord  are  involved  the  legs 
may  remain  tiaccid.  In  some  instances  a  transverse  myelitis  of  the  thoracic 
region  involveG  the  ventral  horns  above  and  below  the  lesion,  producing 
flaccidity  of  the  muscles,  with  wasting,  fibrillar  contractions,  and  the  reac- 
tion of  degeneration.  More  commonly,  however,  in  the  cases  which  last 
many  months  there  is  more  or  less  rigidity  of  the  mnscles  with  spasm  or  per-  . 
sistent  contraction  of  the  flexors  of  the  knee. 

(3)  Transverst  Myehlis  of  the  Cervical  Region. — If  the  lesion  is  at  the 
level  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  cervical  nerves,  there  is  paralysis  of  the  upper 
extremities,  more  or  less  complete,  sometimes  sparing  the  muscles  of  the 
shoulder.  Gradually  there  is  loss  of  sensation,  The  paralysis  is  usually 
complete  below  the  point  of  lesion,  but  there  are  rare  instances  in  which  the 
arms  only  are  affectei^,  the  so-called  cervical  paraplegia.  In  addition  to  the 
symptoms  already  mentioned  there  are  several  which  are  more  characteristic 
of  transverse  myelitis  in  the  cervical  region,  such  as  the  occurrence  of 
vomiting,  hiccough,  and  alow  pulse,  which  may  sink  to  20  or  30,  pupillary 
changes — myosis — sometimes  attacks  of  dysphagia,  dyspnoea,  or  syncope. 

Treatment  of  Acute  MyellUs. — In  the  rapidly  developing  form 
due  either  to  a  diffuse  inflammation  in  the  gray  matter  or  to  transverse 
myelitis,  the  important  measures  are:  Scrupulous  cleanliness,  care  and 
watchfulness  in  guarding  against  bed-sores,  the  avoidance  of  cystitis,  either 
by  systematic  catheterization  or,  if  there  is  incontinence,  by  a  carefully 
adjusted  bed  urinal,  or  the  use  of  antiseptic  cotton-wool  repeatedly  changed. 
In  an  acute  onset  in  a  healthy  subject  the  spine  may  be  cupped.  Counter- 
irritation  is  of  doubtful  advantage.  Chapman's  ice-hag  is  sometimes  useful. 
No  drugs  have  the  slightest  influence  upon  an  acute  myelitis,  and  even  in 
subjects  witli  well-marked  syphilis  neither  mercury  nor  iodide  of  potassium 
is  curative.  Tonic  remedies,  such  as  quinine,  arsenic,  and  strychnia,  may 
be  used  in  the  later  stages.  When  the  muscles  have  wasted,  massage  is  bene- 
ficial in  maintaining  their  nutrition.  Electricity  should  not  be  used  in  the 
early  stages  of  myelitis.  It  is  of  no  value  in  the  transverse  myelitis  in  the 
thoracic  region  with  retention  of  the  nutrition  in  the  muscles  of  the  leg. 


V.   DIFFUSE   AND  FOCAL  DISEASES   OF  THE  BRAIN. 
I.   TOPICAL   DIAGNOSIS. 

Only  certain  regions  of  the  brain  give  localizing  symptoms.  These 
are  the  cortical  motor  centres,  the  speech  centres,  the  centres  for  the  spe- 
cial senses,  and  the  tracts  which  connect  these  cortical  areas  with  each 
other  and  with  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  effects  of  leeiona  from  the 
cortex  to  the  spinal  cord: 
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1.  The  Cereliral  Cortex. — (a)  DestructiTe  lesions  of  the  motor  eortei 
(central  gyri,  lobulua  paracentralis,  posterior  portions  of  the  three  frontal 
g3rri,  eepeeially  of  the  inferior)  cause  paralysis  in  the  muscles  of  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  body.  The  paralysis  is  at  first  flaccid,  but  the  spastic  condi- 
tion subsequently  develops.  The  extent  of  the  paralysis  depends  upon  that 
of  the  lesion.  It  is  apt  to  be  limited  to  the  muscles  of  the  head  or  of  an  ex- 
tremity, giving  rise  to  the  cerebral  monoplegias  (Fig.  11,  1),  One  group  of 
muscles  may  be  much  more  affected  than  others,  especially  in  lesions  of 
the  highly  differentiated  area  for  the  upper  extremity.  It  is  uncommon  to 
find  all  the  muscle  groups  of  an  extremity  equally  involved  la  cortical 
monoplegia.  Very  rarely  through  small  bilaterally  symmetrical  lesions 
monoplegia  of  the  tongue  may  result  without  paralysis  of  the  face.  A 
lesion  may  involve  centres  lying  close  together  or  overlapping  one  another, 
thus  producing  associated  monoplegias — e.  g.,  paralysis  of  the  face  and 
arm,  or  of  the  arm  and  leg,  but  not  of  the  face  and  leg  without  involve- 
ment of  the  arm.  Very  rarely  the  whole  motor  cortex  is  involved,  causing 
paralysis  of  the  opposite  side — cortical  hemiplegia.  Usually  in  such  in- 
stances there  is  marked  recovery,  so  that  only  a  monoplegU  persists. 

The  motor  area  corresponds  also,  at  least  in  large  part,  to  the  region 
of  the  cortex  in  which  the  impulses  concerned  in  general  bodily  sensation 
(cutaneous  sensibility,  muscle  sense,  visceral  sensations)  first  arrive  (the 
somiesthetic  area).  Combined  with  the  muscular  weakness  there  is  usually 
some  disturbance  of  sensations,  particularly  of  those  of  the  muscnlar  sense. 
The  stereognostic  sense  is  very  often  affected.  In  brachial  monoplegia,  for 
example,  a  coin  or  a  knife  when  placed  in  the  hand  of  the  paralyzed  limb, 
the  patient's  eyes  being  closed,  is  not  recognized,  owing  to  inappreciation 
of  the  form  and  consistence  of  the  object,  and  this  even  though  the  slight- 
est tactile  stimulus  applied  to  the  fingers  or  surface  of  the  hand  is  felt  and 
may  be  correctly  localized.  The  sense  of  touch,  pain,  and  temperature  may 
be  lowered,  but  usually  not  markedly  unless  the  superior  and  inferior 
parietal  lobules  are  involved  in  addition  to  the  central  gyri.  Parffisthesias 
and  vaso-motor  disturbances  are  common  accompaniments  of  paralyses  of 
cortical  origin.     Here,  too,  the  stereognostic  sense  is  frequently  involved. 

(b)  Irritative  lesions  cause  localized  spasms  as  described  above  (page 
917).  The  most  varied  muscle  groups  corresponding  to  particular  move- 
ment forms  may  be  picked  out.  If  the  irritation  be  sudden  and  severe, 
typical  attacks  of  Jaekeonian  epilepsy  may  occur.  These  convulsions  are 
usually  preceded  and  accompanied  by  subjective  sensory  Impressions.  Ting- 
ling or  pain,  or  a  sense  of  motion  in  the  part,  is  often  the  signal  symptom 
(Seguin),  and  is  of  great  importance  in  determining  the  seat  of  the 
lesion. 

Lesions  are  often  both  destructive  and  irritative,  and  we  then  have 
combinations  of  the  symptoms  produced  by  each.  For  instance,  certain 
muscles  may  be  paralyzed,  and  those  represented  near  them  in  the  cortex 
may  be  the  seat  of  localized  convulsions,  or  the  paralyzed  limb  itself  may 
be  at  times  subject  to  convulsive  spasms,  or  muscles  which  have  been  con- 
vulsed may  become  paralyzed.  The  close  observation  of  the  aequence  of 
the  symptoms  in  such  cases  often  makes  it  possible  to  trace  the  progress 
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of  a  lesion  mTolviag  the  motor  cortex.  In  these  cases  the  moat  frequent 
cause  is  a  developing  tumor,  though  somotimeB  local  thickenings  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  small  abscesses,  minute  hsmorrhagea,  or  fragments 
of  a  fractured  skull  must  be  held  responsible. 

In  another  section  lesions  involving  the  centres  for  the  Bpeciul  senses 
are  considered,  and  we  shall  simply  refer  to  them  here.  The  symptome 
caused  by  lesions  of  the  speech  centres  wiSl  be  described  under  aphasia,  and 
it  is  only  necessary  to  note  here  the  near  situation  of  the  motor  speech  area 
(Broca'a  centre)  in  the  left  inferior  frontal  convolution  to  the  centres  for 
the  face  and  arm  on  that  side,  and  to  state  that  motor  aphasia  is  often 
associated  with  monoplegia  of  the  right  side  of  the  face  and  the  right  arm. 
Accompanying  the  paralysis,  following  a  Jackaonian  fit,  of  the  right  face  or 
arm  there  is  often  a  transient  motor  aphasia. 

According  to  Flechsig,  the  sensori-motor  centres  are  limited  to  tolerably 
circumscribed  areas  in  the  cortex,  which  differ  from  other  portions  in  that 
they  are  provided  with  projection  fibrea  which  connect  them  with  lower 
centres.  The  remaining  areas  of  the  cortex,  amounting,  he  believes,  to 
about  two  thirds  of  the  whole,  are  devoid  of  projection  fibres  and  are  con- 
cerned entirely  in  associative  activities.  These  latter  areas,  the  "  association 
centres"  of  Flechsig,  are  three  in  number:  (1)  The  anterior  association 
centre,  including  the  whole  of  the  frontal  lobe  in  front  of  the  aomsesthetic 
area;  (2)  the  middle  association  centre,  corresponding  to  the  cortex  of  the 
island  of  Reil;  and  (3)  the  large,  posterior  association  centre,  including  the 
prtecuneus,  the  superior  and  inferior  parietal  lobules,  the  supramarginsl 
and  angular  gyri,  and  the  whole  of  the  temporal  and  occipital  lobes  except 
the  auditory  and  visual  sensory  areas. 

Flechsig  attributes  the  higher  psychic  functions,  especially  those  con- 
nected with  the  personality  of  the  individual,  to  the  anterior  association 
centres,  while  the  intellectual  activities  which  have  to  do  with  knowledge 
of  the  external  world  he  believes  correspond  to  the  functions  of  the  large 
posterior  association  centre.  Whether  these  views  be  true,  and,  if  so,  in  how 
far  they  may  be  applied  practically  in  the  localization  of  diseases,  especially 
of  the  mind,  the  future  has  to  decide. 

2.  Gentnun  SemlOTale. — Lesions  in  this  part  may  involve  either  projec- 
tion fibres  (motor  or  sensory)  or  association  fibres.  If  involvement  of  the 
motor  path  cause  paralysis,  this  has  the  distribution  of  a  cortical  palsy  when 
the  lesion  is  near  the  cortex,  and  of  a  paralysis  due  to  a  lesion  of  the  in- 
ternal capsule  when  it  is  near  that  region.  These  lesions  of  the  motor 
fibres  may  be  associated  with  sjonptoms  due  to  interruption  in  the  other 
systems  of  fibres  running  in  the  centrum  semiovale;  there  may  be  sensory 
disturbances — hemianiesthesia  and  hemianopia — and  if  the  lesion  is  in  the 
left  hemisphere  one  of  the  different  forma  of  aphasia  may  accompany  the 
paralysis. 

8.  Corpns  CaUoBmn. — This  may  be  congenitally  ahsent  without  symp- 
toms. An  acute  lesion  involving  a  large  portion  of  the  corpus  callosnm 
may,  however,  yield  symptoms  suggestive  of  its  localization  in  this  region. 
In  the  case  recorded  by  Eeinhard,  in  which  the'  situation  of  the  lesion  was 
suspected  ante-mortem,  there  was  disturbance  of  equilibration   (without 
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vertigo)  and  of  the  synergetic  movements  of  both  halves  of  the  body.  The 
autopsy  revealed  a  gUosarcoma  which  had  destroyed  the  poBterior  three 
fourths  of  the  corpus  callosum.  In  Bristowe's  i  cases  there  existed,  as 
symptoms  common  to  all,  pain  in  the  head  and  partial  or  complete  hemi- 
plegia, with  gradual  extension  of  the  paralysis  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
body.  Toward  the  end  of  life  there  was  disturbance  of  speech,  difficulty 
iu  deglutition,  incontinence  of  urine  and  faeces  and  dementia.  Here  the 
symptoms  have  in  them  nothing  that  can  be  looked  upon  ae  pathognomonic; 
indeed,  many  of  the  phenomena  were  doubtless  dependent  upon  involvement 
of  the  projection  and  association  fibres  of  the  centrum  eemiovale. 

In  animals  in  which  the  corpus  callosum  has  been  cut  experimentally 
progressive  emaciation  has  been  mentioned  as  a  characteristic  phenomenon. 

4.  Internal  Cspsnle  (Fig.  4). — Through  this  pass  within  a  rather 
narrow  area  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  projection  fibres  (both  motor  and 
sensory)  which  are  connected  with  the  cerebral  cortex.  It  is  divided  into 
an  anterior  limb,  a  knee,  and  a  posterior  limb,  the  latter  consisting  of  a 
th alamo-lenticular  portion  (its  anterior  two  thirds)  and  a  retro-lenticular 
portion  (its  posterior  third).  In  considering  the  effects  of  a  given  focal 
lesion  involving  the  fibres  of  the  internal  capsule,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  the  relatione  of  the  two  limbs  of  the  capsule  to  one  another  and  to  the 
knee  vary  considerably  in  different  horizontal  planes.  Much  of  the  con- 
fusion in  the  bibliography  is  dependent  upon  neglect  to  describe  the  hori- 
zontal level  of  the  lesion,  as  well  as  its  situation  in  an  antero-posterior  di- 
rection. The  principal  bundle  passing  through  the  anterior  limb  of  the 
capsule  is  that  which  connects  the  frontal  gyri  and  the  medial  bundle  in 
the  base  of  the  peduncle  (crus)  with  the  nuclei  of  the  pons.  These  fibres 
are  centrifugal,  and  innervate  chiefly  the  lower  motor  nuclei  governing 
bilaterally  innervated  muscles,  especially  those  of  the  eyes,  head,  neck,  and 
probably  those  of  the  mouth,  tongue,  and  larynx.  In  lower  horizontal 
planes  these  fibres  are  situated  near  the  knee  of  the  capsule.  It  is  the  region 
of  the  knee  of  the  capsule  which  transmits  especially  the  fibres  passing 
from  the  cerebral  cortex  to  the  nuclei  of  the  facial,  hypoglossal  and  third 
nerves.  The  path  which  supplies  the  nuclei  governing  the  muscles  used 
in  speech  passes  through  the  knee. 

The  pyramidal  tract  goes  through  the  thalamo-lenticular  portion  of  the 
capsule.  The  motor  fibres  are  arranged  according  to  definite  muscle  groupie, 
or  rather  movement  forms,  those  for  the  movements  of  the  arm  being  ante- 
rior to  those  for  the  leg.  The  number  of  fibres  for  a  given  muscle  group 
corresponds  ratlier  to  the  degree  of  complexity  of  the  movements  than  to 
the  size  of  the  muscles  concerned.  Thus  the  areas  for  the  fingers  and  toes 
are  relatively  large. 

The  fibres  to  the  somjesthetic  area  of  the  cortex — that  is,  those  from  the 
vcntro-lateral  group  of  nuclei  of  the  thalamus  and  the  tegmental  radia- 
tions— carrying  impulses  concerned  in  general  bodily  sensation,  pass  up- 
ward through  the  posterior  part  of  the  thalarao-lenticulor  portion  of  the 
capsule.  Some  of  these  fibres  pass  through  the  anterior  two  thirds  of  the 
posterior  limb  alongside  of  the  fibres  of  the  pyramidal  tract. 

Through  the  retro-lenticular  portion  of  the  posterior  limb,  opposite  the 
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posterior  third  of  the  lateral  surface  of  the  thalamus,  pass  (1)  the  fibree 
carrying  impulses  coocerned  in  the  sensatioDs  of  the  opposite  visual  field 
(optic  radiation  from  the  lateral  geniculate  body  to  the  visual  sense  area  in 
the  occipital  cortex);  (3)  the  fibres  carrying  impulses  concerned  in  audi- 
tory sensations  (radiation  from  the  medial  geniculate  body  to  the  auditory  • 
Eense  area  in  the  cortex  of  the  temporal  lobe);  (3)  the  fibres  (probably  cen- 
trifugal) connecting  the  cortex  of  the  temporal  lobe  with  the  nuclei  of 
the  pons. 

With  this  preliminary  knowledge  concerning  tlie  inturnat  capsule,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  the  symptoms  which  result  when  it  is  diseased. 

Since  here  all  the  fibres  of  the  upper  motor  segment  are  gathered  to- 
gether in  a  compact  bundle,  a  lesion  in  this  region  is  apt  to  cause  complete 
hemiplegia  of  the  opposite  side,  followed  later  by  contractures;  and  if  the 
lesion  involves  the  hinder  portion  of  the  posterior  limb  there  is  also  hemi- 
antesthesia,  including  even  the  special  sensea  (Fig.  4).  As  a  rule,  however, 
lesions  of  the  internal  capsule  do  not  involve  the  whole  structure.  The 
disease  usually  affects  mainly  either  the  anterior  or  posterior  portions,  and 
even  in  instances  in  which  at  first  the  symptoms  point  to  total  involvement, 
there  is  a  disappearance  often  of  a  large  part  of  the  phenomena  after  a 
short  time.  Thus  when  the  pyramidal  tract  is  destroyed  (lesion  of  the 
thalamo- lenticular  portion  of  the  capsule)  the  arm  may  be  affected  more 
than  the  leg,  or  vice  versa.  The  facial  paralysis  is  usually  slight,  though 
if  the  lesion  be  well  fonvard  in  the  capsule  the  paralysis  of  the  face  and 
tongue  may  be  marked. 

Hemianfesthcsia  alone  without  involvement  of  the  motor  fibres,  due  to 
disease  of  the  capsule,  is  rare.  There  is  usually  also  at  least  partial  paraly- 
sis of  the  leg.  When  the  retro-lenticular  portion  of  the  capsule  is  destroyed 
the  hemianfflsthesia  is  accompanied  by  hemianopsia,  disturbance  of  hearing, 
and  sometimes  of  smell  and  taste.  The  occurrence  of  hemichorea,  marked 
tremor,  or  heraiathetosis  after  a  capsular  hemiplegia  points  to  the  involve- 
ment of  the  thalamus  or  of  the  hypothalamic  region  in  the  lesion. 

Charcot  and  others  have  described  cases  in  which  as  a  result  of  disease 
of  the  internal  capsule  there  has  been  paralysis  of  the  face  and  leg  without 
involvement  of  the  arm.  In  such  instances  the  lesion  is  linear,  extending 
from  the  posterior  part  of  the  anterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule  back- 
ward and  lateralward  to  the  leg  region  in  the  posterior  limb  of  the  capsule, 
the  region  for  the  arm  escaping. 

Capsular  lesions  when  pure  are  not  usually  accompanied  by  aphasic 
symptoms,  alexia,  or  agraphia.  A  "  subcortical "  motor  aphasia  may  result 
if  the  lesion  is  bilateral,  as  in  pseudo-bulbar  paralysis,  or  if  on  the  left 
side  it  is  so  extensive  as  to  destroy  the  fibres  connecting  Broca'e  convolu- 
tion with  the  opposite  hemispheres,  as  well  as  the  pyramidal  fibres  on  the 
same  side. 

5.  Crura  (Cerebral  FedlUloleB). — From  this  level  through  the  pons,  me- 
dulla, and  cord  the  upper  and  lower  motor  segments  are  represented,  the 
first  by  the  fibres  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  and  by  the  fibres  which  go  from 
the  cerebral  cortex  to  the  nuclei  of  the  cerebral  nerves,  the  latter  by  the 
motor  nuclei  and  the  nerve  fibres  arising  from  them.     Lesions  often  affect 
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both  motor  segments,  and  produce  paralyses  having  the  characteristics  of 
each.  Thus  a  single  lesion  may  involve  the  pyramidal  tract  and  canse  a 
Bpaatic  paralysis  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  and  also  involve  the 
nnclens  or  the  fibres  of  one  of  the  cerebral  nerves,  and  so  produce  a  lower 
segment  paralysis  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion — crossed  paralysis.  In  the 
cms  the  third  and  fourth  cerebral  nerves  run  near  the  pyramidal  tract,  and 
a  lesion  of  this  region  is  apt  to  involve  them  or  their  nuclei,  causing  partial 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesions,  combined 
with  a  hemiplegia  of  the  opposite  side  (Fig.  10,  3). 

The  optic  tract  also  crosses  the  eras  and  may  be  involved,  giving  hemi- 
anopsia in  the  opposite  halves  of  the  visual  fields. 

If  the  tegmentum  be  the  seat  of  a  lesion  which  does  not  involve  the  base 
of  the  peduncle  (or  pes)  there  may  be  disturbances  of  cutaneous  and  mos- 
cnlar  sensibility,  ataxia,  disturbances  of  hearing,  or  oculo-motor  parah'sts. 
An  oculo-motor  paralysis  of  one  side,  accompanied  by  a  hemi-ataxia  of  the 
opposite  side,  appears  to  be  especially  characteristic  of  a  tegmental  lesion. 

6.  Corpora  QnadrlgQinllia. — Anatomical  studies  point  to  the  view  that 
the  superior  colliciUus  (aoterior  quadrigeminal  body)  represents  the  moat 
important  subcortical  central  organ  for  the  control  of  the  eye-muscle  nuclei 
This  is  supported  to  a  certain  extent  by  clinical  evidence,  though  as  yet 
but  few  cases  have  been  carefully  studied.  Sight  is  only  slightly,  if  at  all, 
disturbed  when  the  superior  colliculus  is  destroyed.  The  pupil  is  usually 
widened,  and  the  pupillary  reaction,  both  to  light  and  on  accommodation, 
interfered  with.  Apparently  actual  paralysis  of  the  eye  muscles  does  not 
occur  unless  the  nucleus  of  the  third  nerve  ventral  to  the  aqueduct  be  also 
injured. 

The  inferior  colliculua  (posterior  quadrigeminal  body),  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  shown  by  anatomical  study  to  be  an  important  way-station 
in  the  auditory  conduction -path.  A  large  part  of  the  lateral  lemniscus 
ends  in  its  nucleus,  and  from  it  emerge  medullated  fibres  which  pass  through 
the  brachium  quadrigeminum  inferior  to  the  medial  geniculate  body. 
Thence  a  large  bundle  rima  through  the  retro-lenticular  portion  of  the 
internal  capsule  to  the  auditory  sense  area  in  the  cortex  of  the  temporal 
lobe. 

Weinland  has  collected  19  cases  of  tumors  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina 
from  the  bibliography;  in  9  of  these  auditory  disturbances  were  espe- 
cially noted.  Since  the  central  auditory  path  of  each  side  receives  im- 
pulses from  both  ears,  lesion  of  the  collieulus  on  one  side  may  dull  the 
hearing  on  both  sides,  though  the  opposite  ear  is  usually  the  more  defec- 
tive. Lesion  of  the  inferior  collicnlus  may  be  accompanied  by  disturb- 
ance of  mastication,  owing  to  paralysis  of  the  descending  (mesencephalic) 
root  of  the  trigeminus.  The  fourth  nerve  may  also  be  involved.  The 
ataxia  which  sometimes  accompanies  lesions  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina 
is  probably  to  be  referred  to  disturbance  in  conduction  in  the  medial  lem- 
niscus. 

7.  Pons  and  Hadnlla  Oblongata. — Lesions  involving  the  pyramidal 
tract,  together  with  any  one  of  the  motor  cerebral  nerves  of  this  region, 
cause  crossed  paralysis.     A  lesion  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pons  is  apt  to 
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cause  a  lower-segment  paralysis  of  the  face  od  the  same  side  (destruction 
of  the  nucleus  of  the  facial  nerve  or  of  its  root  fihres)  and  a  spastic  paraly- 
sis of  the  arm  and  leg  on  the  opposite  side  (injury  to  pyramidal  tract)  (Fig. 
10,  4).  The  abduceoB,  the  motor  part  of  the  trigeminus,  and  the  hypo- 
glossus  nerves  nisy  also  be  paralyzed  in  the  same  manner.  When  the  cen- 
tral fibres  to  the  nucleus  of  the  hypoglosetis  are  involved  a  peculiar  form 
of  anarthria  results.  If  the  nucleus  itself  be  diseased,  swallowing  is  inter- 
fered with. 

When  the  sensory  fibres  of  the  fifth  nerve  are  interrupted,  together 
with  the  sensory  tract  (the  medial  lemniscus  or  fillet)  for  the  rest  of  the 
body,  which  has  already  crossed  the  middle  line,  there  is  a  crossed  sensory 
paralysis — i.  e.,  disturbed  sensation  in  the  distribution  of  the  fifth  on  the 
side  of  the  lesion,  and  of  all  the  rest  of  the  body  on  the  opposite  side. 

A  paralysis  of  the  external  rectus  muscle  of  one  eye  and  of  the  internal 
rectus  of  the  other  eye  (conjugate  paralysis  of  the  muscles  which  turn  the 
eyes  to  one  side),  in  the  absence  of  a  "  forced  position  "  of  the  eyeballs,  is 
highly  eharact  eristic  of  certain  lesions  of  the  pons.  In  such  cases  the  in- 
ternal rectus  may  still  be  capable  of  functioning  on  convergence,  or  when 
the  eye  to  which  it  belongs  is  tested  independently  of  that  in  which  the 
external  rectus  is  paralyzed.  This  form  of  paralysis  is  found,  as  a  rule, 
only  when  the  lesion  lies  just  in  front  of  the  abducens  or  involves  the 
nucleus  itself,  or  includes,  besides  the  root  fibres  of  the  abducens,  that  por- 
tion of  the  formatio  reticularis  that  lies  between  them  and  the  fasciculus 
longitudiaalis  medialia  (von  Monakow).  The  cases  of  conjugate  paralysis 
just  referred  to  may  be  complicated  by  other  disturbances  of  the  eye-muscle 
movements,  in  which  case  the  interpretation  of  the  symptoms  may  be  ren- 
dered difficult.     The  facial  nerve  is  often  involved  in  these  paralyses. 

In  lesions  of  the  pons  the  patient  often  has  a  tendency  to  fall  toward 
the  side  on  which  the  lesion  is,  probably  on  account  of  implication  of  the 
middle  peduncle  of  the  eerebelluni  (brachium  pontis).  Still  more  frequent 
ifl  the  simple  motor  hemi-ataxia  consequent  upon  lesion  of  the  medial  lem- 
niscus, and  perhaps  of  longitudinal  bundles  in  the  formatio  reticularis. 
This  is  often  accompanied  by  disturbance  of  muscular  and  cutaneous 
sensations.  Only  when  the  lesion  is  very  extensive  are  there  disturb- 
ances of  hearing  (involvement  of  the  lateral  lemniscus  or  corpus  trape- 
zoideum). 

The  symptoms  produced  by  involvement  of  the  different  cerebral  nerves 
will  be  considered  in  detail  in  another  section, 

8.  CerebellQin. — The  functions  of  this  part  of  the  brain  are  still  under 
consideration.  Luciani,  whose  monograph  is  exhaustive,  regards  it  as  "  an 
end  organ,  directly  or  indirectly  related  to  certain  peripheral  sensory  organs 
and  in  direct  efferent  relationship  with  certain  ganglia  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
axis,  and  indirectly  with  the  motor  apparatus  in  general.  It  is  functionally 
homogeneous,  each  part  exercising  the  functions  of  the  whole,  but  having 
special  relations  to  the  muscles  of  the  corresponding  side  of  the  body  " 
(KrauBs). 

Lesions  of  the  lateral  lobes  affect  the  corresponding  side  of  the  body, 
while  lesions  of  the  middle  lobe  (vermis)  affect  both  sides.     Partial  removal 
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is  followed  by  transient  muBCular  weakneBs;  complete  removal  bj  extreme 
incodrdination.  Ita  one  important  function  would  appear  to  be  the  co- 
•rdination  of  the  muscular  movements. 

In  monkeys  the  symptoms  differ  much  at  difFerent  periods  after  the 
operation.  IXuring  the  first  five  or  six  days  irritation  phenomena  predom- 
inate. There  is,  according  to  Luciani,  asthenia,  atony  of  the  muscles,  and 
astasia  on  the  side  of  the  body  operated  upon.  The  animal  can  not  stand 
or  walk.  All  these  symptoms  may  gradually  di^ppear  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months. 

The  experiments  of  J.  S.  Bisien  Russell  do  not  entirely  confirm  the  ob- 
servations of  Luciani.  In  the  first  place,  the  occurrehee  of  asthenia  is  not 
constant,  and  as  to  atony,  while  the  patellar  tendon  reflexes  are  sometimes 
absent,  ttiey  are  as  a  rule  intact  in  pure  cerebellar  lesions.  There  may  be 
even  muscular  rigidity  instead  of  atony.  RuBsell's  experiments  make  it 
seem  likely  that  the  cerebellar  hemisphere  of  one  side  exercises  constantly 
an  inhibitory  effect  upon  the  activities  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  of  the 
opposite  side  (probably  by  way  of  the  brachium  conj'unctivum).  Thus  after 
removal  of  one  cerebellar  hemisphere  he  found  that  much  milder  faradic 
stimulation  of  the  contra-lateral  motor  area  would  call  forth  moTemeots 
»f  the  arm  and  leg  than  that  necessary  to  stimulate  the  homo-lateral  motor 
area.  The  epileptic  seizures  following  the  administration  of  absinthe  were 
far  greater  on  tbe  side  of  ablation.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  explana- 
tion of  tbe  epileptiform  attacks  by  no  means  rare  in  cerebellar  disease  is 
here  to  be  sought, 

W.  C.  KrauBs  has  analyzed  the  lesions  and  symptoms  in  100  cases  of 
disease  of  this  part.  The  morbid  conditions  were  as  follows:  Sarcoma  in 
38  cases;  tubercle  in  22;  glioma  in  18;  abscess  in  10;  tumor  of  unspecified 
origin  in  13;  cyst  in  7;  and  1  case  each  of  softening,  endothelioma,  c^t 
and  sarcoma,  cancer,  gumma,  fibroma,  and  hsemorrhage.  .  The  left  lobe  was 
affected  32  times,  the  right  lobe  32  times,  and  the  middle  lobe  17  times. 
Thus  tumor  constituted  by  far  the  most  important  affection.  There  may  be 
no  symptoms  whatever  if  it  is  in  one  hemisphere  only  and  does  not  involve 
the  middle  lobe.  There  are  not  only  instances  of  complete  absence  of  one 
whole  hemisphere,  bnt  also  of  extensive  bilateral  disease  which  throughout 
life  have  yielded  no  noticeable  symptoms.  Other  portions  of  the  brain 
appear  to  be  able  to  take  on  the  functions  normally  performed  by  the  cere- 
bellum. The  most  common  symptoms  in  tumor  of  the  cerebellum  are  as 
follows: 

Vertigo,  which  is  more  constant  in  this  than  in  affections  of  any  other 
region  of  the  brain.  Some  believe  this  to  be  due  to  involvement  of  the 
nervus  vestibularis  or  its  nuclei  of  termination,  by  means  of  which  the 
semicircular  canals  are  connected  with  the  cerebellum.  The  symptom  was 
present  in  48  of  the  cases  of  Krauss's  collection,  not  reported  in  43.  The 
vertigo  appears  to  be  entirely  independent  of  tbe  ataxia.  Though  most 
frequently  aesociated,  either  symptom  may  be  present  without  the  other. 
The  vertigo  of  cerebellar  disease  is  often  associated  with  the  feeling  that 
objects  are  revolving  about  the  body,  or  that  the  body  itself  is  moving. 
Headache  was  present  in  83  cases.    Vomiting  occnrred  in  69  cases,  not  re- 
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ported  in  33.  Optie  neuritis  was  found  in  66  casee,  not  reported  in  33. 
Very  aerions  disturbances  of  Tision  may  result  from  preseure  on  the  aque- 
dnctus  cerebri,  leading  to  increased  pressure  in  the  third  ventricle;  this, 
through  bulging  of  the  floor,  can  directly  injure  the  chiasm  or  optic  nerve. 

Of  Bymptoms  which  are  designated  as  more  particularly  cerebellar, 
ataria  is  the  most  important  In  cerebellar  ataxia  the  gait  is  irregular  and 
etsggenng,  often  zigzag,  and  in  attempting  to  walk  the  patient  sways  to 
and  fro  like  a  drunken  man  {detnarche  d'ivreate  of  the  French  writers).  As 
a  rule,  the  patient  walks  and  tends  to  fall  toward  the  affected  side,  but  the 
rule  la  not  certain.  Theataiia  of  cerebellar  disease  is  to  be  sharply  differ- 
entiated from  the  ataxia  of  tabes  dorsalis,  from  cortical  ataxia,  and  prob- 
ably from  the  ataxia  accompanying  diseases  of  the  tegmental  portion  of  the 
pons  and  cerebral  peduncle.  Cerebellar  ataxia  is  both  static  and  dynamic. 
The  opening  or  closing  of  the  eyes  is  of  less  influence  than  in  spinal  ataxia. 
Very  important  for  differential  diagnosis  is  the  fact  that  when  the  patient 
lies  in  bed  movements  tolerably  well  coordinated  can  be  carried  out.  The 
coarse  nature  of  the  incoordination  distinguishes  cerebellar  ataxia  from 
that  due  to  lesion  of  the  cerebral  cortex.  In  the  latter  the  flner  movements 
(buttoning,  etc.)  are  especially  apt  to  be  involved,  and  there  is  usually 
hemi-paresis  or  mono-pareais,  and  often  disturbance  of  muscular  sense  and 
of  the  stereognostic  sense  (von  Monakow).  Cerebellar  ataxia  may  depend 
upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  influence  of  theqerebellum  upon  the  cerebrum. 

Paresis  of  the  trunk  muscles,  manifest  in  an  inability  to  perform  the 
movements  of  bending,  erection,  and  lateral  flexion  of  the  trunk,  may  be 
present  (Hughlings  Jackson).  Risien  Bussell  holds  that  the  paralysis  is 
"  probably  directly  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  cerebellar  influence  from 
the  muscles." 

Other  lees  constant  but  suggestive  symptoms  are  neuralgic  pains  in  the 
region  of  the  neck  and  occiput;  blocking  of  the  venie  Oaleni  and  dilatation 
of  the  lateral  ventricles,  causing  in  children  hydrocephalus;  pressure  on 
the  mid-brain,  pons,  or  medulla  oblongata,  producing  paralysis  of  the  cere- 
bral nerves,  rhythmical  contractions  of  the  head  or  extremities,  nystagmus, 
tremor,  anarthria,  auditory  or  visual  disturbances.  There  may  be  glyco- 
suria and  bilateral  rigidity  from  pressure  on  the  motor  paths.  Sudden 
death  may  occur.  Forced  movements,  especially  rotation  of  the  trunk, 
forced  positions  (of  the  head  or  trunk),  and  a  peculiar  forced  position  of  the 
^es  (one  turned  downward  and  to  the  side,  the  other  upward  and  inward) 
are  almost  pathognomonic  of  disease  of  one  brachium  pontie  (middle  cere- 
bellar peduncle). 

The  reflexes  are  very  variable;  they  were  absent  in  12  eases.  In  pure 
cerebellar  lesion  they  are  probably  intact  or  exaggerated,  but  when  the 
cerebellar  disease  involves  other  structures,  directly  or  indirectly,  through 
action  at  a  distance,  or  when  there  is  associated  disease  of  the  spinal  tracts, 
the  reflexes  may  be  abolished. 

Symptoms  of  general  mental  disturbance  may  accompany  cerebellar  dis- 
ease, but  they  are  not  characteristic.  There  is  often  irritability,  enfeebled 
memory,  and  toward  the  end  sopor  and  coma. 
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II.  APHASIA. 

Speech  diaordere  give  important  information  ae  to  the  position  of 
lestone  of  the  nervous  system,  and  It  is  for  this  reason  that  they  are  con- 
sidered here. 

The  studies  of  Daz,  Broca,  Bastian,  Kneemaul,  Lichtheim,  and  others 
have  done  much  to  widen  our  knowledge  of  this  very  difficult  subject.  The 
student  is  referred  to  the  works  of  these  authors,  and  especially  to  the 
recent  monographs. 

The  speech  movements,  just  as  all  other  voluntary  movements,  require 
not  only  the  motor  mechanism,  but  also  the  sensory,  and  we  have,  as  com- 
posing the  speech  mechanism,  a  sensory  or  receptive  part  as  well  as  a  motor 
or  emissive  part.  These  two  parts  reach  to,  and  are  controlled  by,  the 
mechanism  that  underlies  the  intellectual  process. 

The  muscles  which  are  used  in  the  production  of  articulate  speech  are 
many  and  widely  distributed;  thus  the  respiratory  muscles,  the  muscles  of 
the  larynx,  the  pharynx,  the  tongue,  the  lips,  and  those  which  move  the 
jaws,  are  all  brought  into  play  during  speech.  These  muscles  are  all  active 
in  other  less  complicated  movements;  for  instance,  respiration,  crying, 
sucking,  etc.,  and  these  comparatively  simple  movements  are  represented 
in  the  gray  matter  of  the  lower  motor  segment,  in  the  pons,  medulla,  and 
spinal  cord.  The  association  of  neurones  upon  which  these  movements 
depend  is  made  during  fostal  life,  and  is  in  good  working  order  at  the  time 
of  birth. 

As  the  child's  brain  grows  and  takes  control  of  the  spinal  centres 
through  the  medium  of  the  pyramidal  tracts,  other  more  complex  move- 
ments are  developed  and  special  neurones  are  set  apart  for  this  purpose. 
There  is,  then,  a  re-representation  (Hughlings  Jackson)  of  the  finer  move- 
ments of  these  muscles  in  the  upper  motor  segment.  They  are  localized  in 
the  central  convolutions  about  the  lower  part  of  the  Bolandic  fissure.  All 
these  muscles  except  those  of  the  tongue  and  lips  are  used  bilaterally,  and  so 
their  movements  on  each  side  of  the  body  are  represented  on  both  sides  of 
the  brain. 

This  group  of  movements,  which  are  in  part  congenital  and  in  part 
acquired  during  the  early  months  of  life,  is  tfiat  from  which  the  delicate 
movements  of  articulate  speech  are  developed.  The  structures  upon  which 
these  movements  depend  make  the  primary  or  elementary  speech  medt- 

The  cortical  centres  are  in  the  lower  third  of  the  central  convolution 
on  both  sides  of  the  brain.  They  are  bilaterally  acting  centres,  and  a 
lesion  limited  to  either  one  should  not  produce  marked  or  permanent  de- 
fects in  speech.  This  is  true  for  the  right  side,  but  on  the  left  Broca's 
convolution  ia  so  closely  situated  that  it  is  usually  injured  at  the  same  time, 
and  so  motor  aphasia  results. 

The  Path  from  Cortex  to  Lower  Motor  Centres. — This  is  made  op  of  the 
pyramidal  fibres  which  go  to  the  nuclei  of  the  pons  and  medulla,  and  in 
the  internal  capsule  is  situated  near  the  knee.  As  in  the  cortex,  a  uni- 
lateral lesion  here  causes  only  slight  disturbances  of  speech  due  to  ^flicult 
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articulatioD,  following  weakness  of  the  opposite  siije  of  tlie  face  and  tongue. 
On  the  left  side,  if  the  lesion  is  so  near  the  cortex  as  to  invotye  the  fibres 
which  connect  Broca's  convolution  with  the  primary  speech  mechanism, 
ti^cortical  motor  aphasia  is  produced.  Bilateral  lesioiiB  (usually  in  the 
internal  capsule,  bat  at  times  in  the  cortex)  cause  speechlessness,  with 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  articulation — peeudo-bulbar  paralysis.  To  these 
speech  defects  Baatian  gives  the  name  Aphemia. 

The  lower  segment  of  the  primary  speech  mechanism  is  made  up  of  the 
motor  nuclei  in  the  medulla,  etc.,  and  the  peripheral  nerves  arising  from 
them.  Lesions  here,  if  extensive  enough — as,  for  instance,  in  progressive 
bulbar  paralysis — may  cause  speechlessness — anarthria  (Bastian);  but  usu- 
ally  they  are  more  limited,  giving  various  disturbances  of  articulation. 

As  the  (diild  learns  to  speak  there  is  developed  in  the  cortex  of  the  brain 
an  association  of  centres  which  takes  control  of  the  primary  speech  mechan- 
ism. The  child  is  constantly  hearing  objects  called  by  names,  and  he  learns 
to  associate  certain  sounds  with  the  look  and  feel  and  taste,  etc.,  of  certain 
things.  Whea  he  hears  that  sound  he  gets  a  more  or  less  clear  mental 
picture  of  the  object,  or,  in  other  words,  he  has  developed  certain  auditory 
memories.  These  memories  of  the  sounds  of  words  are  stored  in  what  is 
called  the  auditory  xpeeck  centre.  This  centre,  which  in  the  majority  of 
people  is  the  controlling  speech  centre,  is  situated  in  the  first  temporal 
convolution  on  the  left  side  in  right-handed  people,  and  on  the  right  side 
in  those  who  are  left-handed.  The  afferent  impressions  arising  in  the  ears 
reach  the  temporal  lobes,  those  from  each  ear  going  to  both  sides  of  the 
brain.  From  each  of  these  primary,  auditory  centres  impulses  are  sent  to 
the  auditory  speech  centre  in  the  left  hemisphere.  The  child  endeavors, 
and  by  repeated  efforts  learns,  to  make  the  sounds  that  he  hears,  and  he 
first  becomes  able  to  repeat  words,  then  to  speak  voluntarily.  To  do  this, 
he  has  had  to  learn  certain  very  delicate  movements,  and  so  there  has  been 
developed  a  special  centre  in  which  these  movements  are  localized,  which  is 
called— 

The  Motor  Speech  Centre. — This  is  in  Broca's  convolution,  the  posterior 
part  of  the  left  third  frontal  convolution.  The  activity  of  this  centre  was 
excited  under  the  infiuence  of  impressions  received  from  the  auditory  speech 
centre.  Without  this  influence  it  would  not  have  become  active  (those  who 
are  bom  deaf  remain  dumb)  unless  some  other  sensory  impressions  are  made 
to  take  the  place  of  the  auditory  influences,  as  when  deaf-mutes  are  taught 
to  speak  by  the  moans  of  sight  and  touch.  Throughout  life  there  is  a  ver>' 
close  interdependence  between  the  motor  and  the  auditory  and  speech  cen- 
tres, and  for  the  perfect  functioning  of  either  we  must  have  the  normal 
action  of  both.  Thip  is  bo  much  po  that  certain  French  authors  make  no 
sharp  distinction, but  consider  that  these  centres,  with  the  visual  speech  cen- 
tre, make  tojrether  a  general  ppeech  centre,  which  is  called  the  sphere  of  lan- 
guage; a  lesion  anywhere  in  this  disturbs  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  all  of 
the  psychical  components  which  underlie  speech.  This  is  only  another  way 
of  expressing  the  close  interrelation  of  the  different  speech  centres,  but  it 
is  important  in  freeing  the  mind  of  the  student  from  the  conception  of  the 
different  speech  processes  as  being  carried  on  in  sharply  circumscribed 
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iudepeadent  ceotres,  which  ia  apt  to  result  from  a  study  of  the  varioiu  dia- 
grams that  have  been  devieed.  The  coimectioii  between  the  auditory  speech 
centre  and  the  motor  speech  centre  is  by  fibre  tracts,  which  ma  in  the  white 
matter  of  the  island  of  Beil. 

In  Broca's  convolution  the  movements  of  the  muscles  which  are  repre- 
sented ia  the  primary  speech  mechanism  are  rearranged  in  most  delicate 
combinations  so  as  to  produce  articulate  speech — ^i.  e.,  motor  speech  memo- 
ries are  stored  here,  or,  as  Bastian,  who  considers  all  cortical  centres  as 
sensory,  would  say,  "  glosso-kinffisthetic  memories."  It  is  from  this  centre 
that  the  intellectual  speech  processes  which  are  carried  on  in  the  cortical 
speech  areas  are  transformed  into  motor  actiTtties.  We  do  not  aa  yet  know 
the  exact  anatomical  relation  between  Broca'a  convolntion  and  the  primaty 
speech  mechanism  by  which  this  traneformation  is  brought  about.  It  seems 
certain  that  Broca's  couTolution  is  connected  by  commieeural  fibres  through 
the  corpus  calloenm  with  the  corresponding  area  of  the  right  frontal  lobe, 
and  it  can  control  the  speech  movements  when  the  more  dvect  path  in  the 
left  pyramidal  tract  has  been  interrupted. 

Broca's  convolution  and  the  corresponding  area  in  the  rif^t  brain  are 
connected  either  directly  by  special  pyramidal  fibres  with  the  bulbar  nu- 
cleus, or,  ae  is  more  probable,  indirectly,  through  the  medium  of  the  cortical 
centres  of  the  primary  speech  mechanism  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Bolandic 
region  on  both  sides. 

The  speech  centres  are  in  close  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  brain 
cortex,  and  in  this  way  they  take  part  in  the  general  mental  activities,  of 
which,  indeed,  the  speech  processes  form  a  large  part.  Some_  authors  hare 
assumed  that  the  several  seiisory  elements  which  go  to  inake  a  concept  are 
brought  together  in  a  special  region  of  the  brain,  and  here,  as  it  were,  nnited 
by  a  name.  This  is  called  "  the  centre  for  concepts,"  or  "  naming  centre  " 
(Broadbent),  but  most  writers  have  followed  Bastian  in  coneidering  that  the 
supposition  of  such  a  centre  is  unnecessary. 

The  mechanism  which  has  been  described  is  that  which  is  developed  is 
,uheducated  people  and  in  children  before  they  have  learned  to  read  and 
write,  and  is  of  primary  importance  in  all  speech  processes.  As  the  child 
learns  to  read  he  associates  certain  visual  impressions  with  the  speech 
memories  he  has  already  acquired,  and  he  then  adds  to  his  concepts  the 
visual  memories  of  written  or  printed  symbols.  Thus  memories  are  stored 
in  the  speech  centre. 

This  centre  is  placed  by  nearly  all  authors  in  the  angular  and  supra- 
margihal  convolutions  on  the  left  side,  where  visual  impressions  from  both 
occipital  lobes  are  combined  in  speech  memories.  Von  Monakow  believes 
that  there  is  no  such  special  centre,  but  that  visual  speech  memories  are 
dependent  upon  the  direct  connection  of  the  general  visual  centres  in  both 
occipital  lobes  with  the  speech  sphere.  That  speech  defects  result  from 
injury  to  the  angular  and  supramarginal  convolutions,  he  admits;  bat  he 
thinks  these  are  due  to  an  interruption  of  fibre  tracts  which  lie  beneath 
and  not  to  a  destruction  of  a  cortical  centre.  The  distinction  is,  therefore, 
of  more  theoretical  than  practical  importance. 

In  learning  to  write,  the  child  develops  certain  delicate  movements  of 
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the  arm  and  hand,  and  thus  acquires  another  method  of  externalizuig  his 
speech  activiticB.  Whether  or  not  this  requiree  the  derelopment  of  a  sepa- 
rate writing  centre,  apart  from  the  general  Rolandic  arm  centre,  or  is 
brou|:ht  about  bjr  an  evolution  of  the  latter  through  the-mediom  of  Broca's 
convolution,  is  a  vexed  question.  However  this  may  be,  these  moTemeota 
are  learned  under  the  influence  of  visual  impreBsions  in  association  with  the 
other  speech  memories,  although  there  is  a  more  direct  path,  which  is  used 
in  copying  unknown  characters.  Just  as  the  movements  of  articulate  speech 
are  constantly  under  the  control  of  auditory  memories,  so  are  Uie  move- 
ments of  writing  regulated  by  visual  memories}  but  in  this  case  the  other 
speech  memories  are  of  great  importance. 

With  the  development  of  the  associations  which  underlie  reading  and 
writing,  the  speech  mechanism  may  be  said  to  be  complete,  although  its 
activities  are  capable  of  practically  endless  extension,  as  when  music  or 
foreign  languages  are  learned. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  cortical  speech  centres  occupy  the  part  of  the 
brain  near  the  Sylvian  fissure,  and  that  they  all  receive  their  blood  from 
the  Sylvian  artery.  The  posterior  part  of  this  region  is  sensory  and  the 
anterior  is  motor.  The  sensory  areas  are  near  the  optic  radiation  and  the 
motor  are  near  the  general  motor  tracts,  and  so  with  lesions  of  the  pos* 
terior  part,  hemianopia  is  apt  to  be  associated  with  the  speech  disturbance 
while  hemiplegia  occurs  with  disease  of  the  anterior  areas.  These  asso- 
ciations often  help  to  distinguish  a  sensory  from  amotor  aphasia,  but  each 
type  has  special  t^racteristics  which  must  be  studied. 

Sensobt  Aphasia,  dds  to  Lesions  or  the  Postebios  Past  of  the 
Speech  Area,  ob  to  Fibbes  ooino  to  this  Beoion. 

Auditory  Aphasia. — Most  people  in  mentally  recalling  words  do  so  by 
means  of  their  auditory  speech  memories — i.  e.,  they  think  of  the  sound 
of  the  words,  and  it  is  probable,  in  voluntary  speech,  that  the  will  acts 
on  the  motor  centre  indirectly  through  the  auditory  centre.  This  centre 
is  also  necessary  for  reading  in  such  persons.  There  are  certain  persons, 
however,  in  whom  the  mental  pn^cesees  are  carried  on  by  visual  memories, 
and  in  these  rare  "  visuals  "  the  visual  speech  centres  take  the  predominant 
place  in  speech  usually  occupied  by  the  auditory  centres. 

Complete  abolition  of  all  the  auditory  speech  memories  by  destruction 
of  the  first  temporal  convolution  causes  the  most  extensive  diaturbances  of 
speech.  Such  a  person  is  unable  to  comprehend  speech,  either  spoken  or 
printed.  Voluntary  speech  is  much  disturbed,  and  although  at  first  he 
may  talk  with  his  words  all  transposed  (paraphasia),  he  soon  becomes 
speechless.  Writing  is  also  lost,  and  he  can  neither  repeat  words  nor  write 
at  dictation.    He  may  be  able  to  copy. 

Lesions  are  often  only  partial,  and  the  resultant  disturbance  of  speech 
may  be  simply  a  difficulty  in  speech  due  to  the  loss  of  nouns  and  to  para- 
phasia, the  writing  showing  the  same  defect.  He  usually  understands  what 
he  hears  and  reads,  and  can  repeat  words  and  write  at  dictation.  This  is 
the  condition  Bastian  calls  "  amnesia  verbalis."  The  condition  may  be  so 
pronounced  that  voluntary  speech  and  writing  are  nearly  lost,  even  when 
the  auditory  memories  can  still  be  aroused  by  new  afferent  impressions  and 
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he  is  able  to  nuderBtand  what  is  said  to  him  and  what  he  reads.  He  can 
nsnally  repeat  and  read  alond. 

The  afferent  paths,  which  reach  the  auditory  speech  centre  from  the 
two  primary  auditory  centres,  may  be  destroyed.  A  lesion  to  do  this  must 
be  in  the  white  matter  beneath  the  first  temporal  convolution  on  the  left 
side.  Such  a  lesion  would  block  all  auditory  impressions  coming  to  the 
centre,  and  the  patient  would  not  be  able  to  understand  anything  that  was 
said  to  him,  could  not  repeat  words  nor  write  from  dictation.  As  the  cor- 
tical centres  are  not  disturbed,  and  the  auditory  speech  memories  are  still 
present,  there  is  no  disturbance  of  voluntary  speech  or  writing,  and  the 
patient  can  read  perfectly.  This  is  pure  word-deafness  or  subcortical 
sensory  aphasia. 

Visual  Aphasia. — Destruction  of  the  visual  centre  in  the  angular  and 
enpramarginal  coDVolntione  causes  a  loss  of  the  visual  speech  memories, 
and  the  patient  is  nuable  to  read  printed  or  written  characters.  He  is 
unable  to  write — i.  e.,  there  is  agraphia — and  he  can  not  copy.  His  under- 
standing of  spoken  words  is  good,  and  Toluntary  speech  is  normal  or  only 
slightly  paraphasic. 

A  subcortical  lesion  involving  the  afferent  fibres  going  to  the  visual 
speech  centre  causes  pure  word-blindness  (subcortical  alexia) — i.  e.,  there 
is  inability  to  understand  written  or  printed  words.  Voluntary  speech  and 
writing  are  good.  The  patient  can  not  read  his  own  writing  except  by  aid 
of  muscle-sense  impression,  in  retracing  the  letters,  either  voluntarily  or 
passively.    Associated  with  this  is  always  hemianopia. 

Word-deafness  and  word-blindness  are  often  combined,  and  at  times  it 
is  not  only  the  tracts  that  connect  the  primary  auditory  and  visual  cen- 
tres with  the  speech  spheres,  but  also  those  which  associate  them  with  the 
other  sensory  centres  in  the  formation  of  concepts,  that  are  diseased.  In 
this  ease  he  has  not  only  lost  his  auditory  and  visual  speech  memories,  but 
also  all  of  his  memories  which  have  to  do  with  hearing  and  sight,  and  he 
has  mind-deafness  and  mind-blindness — i.  e.,  he  is  unable  to  recognize 
objects  when  he  hears  or  when  he  sees  them.  Further  than  this,  there  may 
be  a  disassociation  of  all  the  sensory  centres  from  each  other  or  from  the 
higher  psychical  centre,  which  is  practically  the  same  thing,  in  which  ease 
the  patient  is  entirely  unable  to  recognize  objects  and  to  use  them  properly 
— i.  e.,  he  has  apraxia.  Apraxia  may  occur  alone,  but  is  usually  associated 
with  forms  of  aphasia. 

Motor  Aphasia. — Lesions  of  Broca's  convolution — the  posterior  part  of 
the  left  third  frontal  convolution.  A  complete  lesion  here  causes  paralysis 
of  the  speech  movements.  The  patient  may  be  absolutely  dumb  or  he  may 
have  retained  one  or  two  words  or  phrases  which  are  believed  to  be  due  to 
the  activity  of  the  corresponding  region  of  the  right  brain.  He  will  make 
no  effort  to  repeat  words.  His  mind  is  comparatively  clear,  and  he  nnoer- 
stands  what  is  said  to  him  and  is  able  to  read,  although  there  is  usually 
some  difficulty  in  this  due  to  the  lack  of  motor  speech  memories.  He  will 
not  be  able  to  indicate  that  he  has  a  mental  picture  of  words.  This  is 
tested  by  asking  him  to  squeeze  the  ofeerver's  hand  or  to  make  expiratory 
efforts  the  number  of  times  there  are  syllables  in  a  well-known  name. 
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Voluntary  writing  is  usually  lost  in  cortical  motor  aphasia,  and  many 
authors  believe  that  writing  movements  are  controlled  from  this  centre. 
Others,  who  believe  that  there  is  a  special  writing  centre,  contend  that  a 
lesion  strictly  limited  to  Broca's  convolution  would  not  cause  agraphia,  and 
cite  cases  which  seem  to  support  their  view,  1£  there  is  much  disturbance 
of  internal  speech,  writing  will  be  impaired. 

Subcortical  motor  aphasia  has  already  been  spoken  of.  It  is  dne  to  the 
destruction  of  the  fibres  which  join  Broca's  convolution  to  the  primary 
speech  mechanism.  Lesions  which  have  produced  this  type  of  aphasia  have 
been  in  the  white  matter  of  the  left  hemisphere  near  Broca's  convolution. 
There  is  complete  loss  of  the  power  of  speech  without  any  disturbance  of 
internal  speech.  The  patient  can  write  perfectly  if  the  hand  is  not  para- 
lyzed and  hifl  mental  processes  are  not  disturbed. 

Cases  of  aphasia  are  rarely  simple,  and  it  is  often  impossible  to  classify 
them  accurately.  The  problems  involved  are,  in  reality,  exceedingly  com- 
plicated, and  the  student  must  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  cases  are  as 
straightforward  as  the  various  diagrams  at  first  sight  would  appear  to 
indicate.  A  majority  of  them  are  very  complex,  but  with  patience  the  diag- 
nosis of  the  different  varieties  can  often  be  worked  out.  The  following 
tests  should  be  applied  in  each  case  of  aphasia,  after  the  presence  or  absence 
of  paralysis  has  been  determined  and  whether  the  patient  is  right-handed 
or  left-handed:  (1)  The  power  of  recognizing  the  nature,  uses,  and  relations 
of  objects — i.  e.,  whether  apraxia  is  present  or  not;  (8)  the  power  to  recall 
the  name  of  familiar  objects  seen,  smelled,  or  tasted,  or  of  a  sound  when 
heard,  or  of  an  object  touched;  (3)  the  power  to  understand  spoken  words; 
(4)  the  capability  of  understanding  printed  or  written  language;  (5)  the 
power  of  appreciating  and  understanding  musical  tunes;  (6)  the  power  of 
voluntary  speech — in  this  it  is  to  be  noted  particularly  whether  he  misplaces 
words  or  not;  (7)  the  power  of  reading  aloud  and  of  understanding  what  he 
reads;  (8)  the  power  to  write  voluntarily  and  of  reading  what  he  has  written; 
(9)  the  power  to  copy;  (10)  the  power  to  write  at  dictation;  and  (11)  the 
power  of  repeating  words. 

The  medico-legal  aspects  of  aphasia  are  of  great  importance.  No  general 
principle  can  be  laid  doivn,  but  each  case  must  be  considered  on  its  merits. 
Langdon,  in  reviewing  the  whole  question,  concludes:  "  Sanity  established, 
any  legal  document  should  be  recognized  when  it  can  be  proved  that  the 
person  making  it  can  understand  fully  Its  nature  hy  any  receptive  channel 
(viz.,  hearing,  vision,  or  muscular  sense),  and  can,  in  addition,  express  assent 
or  dissent  with  certainty  to  proper  witnesses,  whether  this  expression  be  by 
spoken  speech,  written  speech,  or  pantomime." 

Frog^osiB  and  Treatanent. — In  young  persons  the  outlook  is  good, 
and  the  power  of  speech  is  gradually  restored  apparently  by  the  education 
of  the  centres  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain.  In  adults  the  condition  is 
less  hopeful,  particularly  in  the  cases  of  complete  motor  aphasia  with  right 
hemiplegia.  The  patient  may  remain  speechless,  though  capable  of  under- 
standing everything,  and  attempts  at  re-education  may  be  futile.  Partial 
recovery  may  occur,  and  the  patient  may  be  able  to  talk,  but  misplaces 
words.    In  sensory  aphasia  the  condition  may  be  only  transient,  and  the 
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different  forms  nrely  perBiet  alone  without  impairmeitt  of  the  poven  of 
expreflBion. 

The  education  of  an  aphasic  person  requires  the  greatest  care  and  pa- 
tience, particularly  if,  a^  so  often  happens,  he  is  emotional  and  irritable. 
It  is  b^t  to  begin  b;  the  use  of  detached  letters,  and  advance,  not  too 
rapidly,  to  words  of  only  one  syllable.  Children  often  make  rapid  progress, 
bat  in  adulta  failure  is  only  too  frequent,  even  after  the  moat  painstaking 
efforts.  In  the  cases  of  right  henuplegia  with  aphasia  the  patient  may  be 
taught  to  write  with  the  left  hand. 


III.    AFFECTIONS   OF  THE    BLOOD-VESSELS. 

1.    HTFBBAlflA. 

Cong^tion  of  the  brain  has  in  the  past  played  an  important  part  in 
cerebral  pathology.  Undoubtedly  there  are  great  variations  in  the  amount 
of  blood  in  the  cerebral  vessels;  this  is  universally  conceded,  but  how  far 
these  changes  are  aasociated  with  a  definite  group  of  symptoms  is  not  quite 
BO  clear.  The  whole  subject  has  recently  been  revised  by  B.  Qeigel,  who 
rightly  insists  that  the  nutrition  of  the  nerre-cells  and  the  possibility  of 
interchange  of  gases  between  the  blood  and  the  cerebral  tissues  is  dependent 
not  only  upon  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  cerebral  vessels,  but  also  upon 
its  chemical  constitution,  and  especially,  it  would  appear,  upon  the  velocity 
of  the  current  in  the  cerebral  capillwies.  The  speed  of  the  blood  flow 
in  the  cerebral  capillaries  depends,  according  to  this  writer,  much  more 
on  the  tension  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  than  upon  the  height  of  the  ar- 
terial pressure.  In  many  of  the  conditions  designated  as  "  cerebral  hyper- 
temift  "  there  is  really  a  condition  of  lowered  pressure,  for  with  flaccidity 
and  widening  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  due  say  to  paralysis  of  the  sympa- 
thetic, the  arterial  pressure  remaining  constant,  there  must  follow  as  the 
result  of  the  diminution  of  the  tension  of  the  vessel  walls  a  decrease  in  the 
velocity  of  the  blood-flow.  On  the  other  hand,  spasm  of  the  cerebral 
arteries,  due  say  to  irritation  of  the  sympathetic,  gives  rise  not  to  "  anie- 
mia"  as  generally  is  supposed,  but  through  increase  of  vascular  tension 
to  a  higher  velocity  of  flow  through  the  cerebral  capillaries.  It  has 
been  customary  to  describe  cerebral  hypettemia  as  being  either  active  or 
passive  (see  also  Leonard  HUl's  article  in  Allbutt's  System). 

Thus  active  hypertemia  has  been  supposed  to  be  associated  with  febrile 
conditions,  with  increased  action  of  the  heart,  chilling  of  the  surface,  con- 
traction of  the  superficial  vessels,  and  with  the  suppression  of  certain  cus- 
tomary discharges.  Among  other  recognized  causes  are  plethora,  func- 
tional irritation,  such  as  is  associated  with  excessive  brain  work,  and  the 
action  of  certain  substanceB,  such  as  alcohol  and  nitrite  of  amyl. 

Passive  hyperamia  was  said  to  result  from  obstruction  in  the  cerebral 
sinuses  and  veins,  engorgement  in  the  lesser  circulation,  as  in  mitral  ste- 
nosis, emphysema,  from  pressure  on  the  superior  cava  by  aneurisms  and 
tumors,  and  in  the  venous  engorgement  which  takes  place  in  prolonged 
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Btraining  efforts.  Id  its  most  intense  form  it  is  seen  in  the  compresaion  of 
the  superior  cava  by  tumors  and  in  death  from  Btranguktion. 

The  anatomical  changes  in  congestion  of  the  brain  are  by  no  means 
striking.  Such  an  active  hypenemia  ie  never  visible  post  mortem.  The 
veins  of  the  cortex  are  distended,  the  gray  matter  has  a  deeper  color,  and 
its  vessels  are  full.  The  arteries  at  the  base  and  in  the  Sylvian  fissures 
contain  blood.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  uncertain  or  indefinite  than 
the  post-mortem  appearances  of  so-called  hypenemia  of  the  brain.  The 
most  intense  distention  of  the  vessels  is  seen  in  early  death  during  the 
specific  fevers,  or  in  the  secondary  passive  congestion  due  to  obstruction  in 
the  superior  cava  or  in  the  lesser  circulation.  In  a  majority  of  these  cases 
of  so-called  hypenemia,  vhile  the  total  mass  of  blood  in  the  brain  may  ex- 
ceed the  normal  by  a  considerable  amount,  yet  the  velocity  of  the  current 
is  80  much  less  than  normal,  that  as  a  result  the  brain  really  has  a  smaller 
supply  of  blood  than  is  normal — that  is,  the  patient  actually  suffers  from 
cerebral  "  anemia  "  rather  than  from  "  hypenemia." 

Bymptonui. — There  are  no  characteristic  or  constant  features  of  dila- 
tation of  the  cerebral  blood-vessels.  It  may  exist  in  the  most  extreme  grade 
without  the  slightest  disturbance  of  the  cerebral  functions,  as  is  witnessed 
frequently  in  the  pressure  by  tumors  on  the  superior  vena  cava.  How  far 
the  headache  and  delirium  of  the  early  stage  of  the  infectious  fevers  is  to 
be  assigned  to  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  The  headache,  dizziness,  aud  unpleasant  sensations  in  aortic 
insufficiency  and  in  some  instances  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  have  been 
attributed  to  the  cerebral  congestion. 

As  a  separate,  clinical  entity,  congestion  of  the  brain  rarely  comes 
under  observation.  I  have  no  Intowledge  of  instances  associated  with  de- 
lirium, fever,  insomnia,  and  convulsions,  or  of  the  so-called  apoplectiform 
variety  described  by  some  writers.  Very  plethoric  persons  are  subject  to 
attacks  of  headache  with  flushing  of  the  face  and  irritability  of  temper, 
attacks  which  may  recur  frequently  and  are  sometimes  relieved  by  bleed- 
ing at  the  nose.  These  have  usually  been  attributed  to  congestion  of  the 
brain.  When  the  so-called  passive  hypenemia  reaches  a  high  grade,  there 
may  be  torpor,  dulness  of  the  intellect,  and  ultimately  deep  coma. 

Leube  suggests  that  the  symptoms  usually  referred  to  active  hypenemia 
in  the  acute  infectious  diseases,  like  diphtheria  and  erysipelas,  or  in  the 
instances  in  which  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  accompanies  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  may  after  all  be  tosic  in  origin,  rather  than  due  to  alteration  in 
the  circulatory  relatione.  At  any  rate,  he  believes  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  make  a  diagnosis  of  such  a  hypenemia.  Flushing  of  the  face  is  by  no 
means  a  safe  guide.  Possibly  an  examination  of  the  eye-grounds  may  be 
helpful. 

This  may  be  induced  by  loss  of  blood,  either  quickly,  as  in  hemor- 
rhage, or  gradually,  as  in  the  severe  primary  and  secondary  amemias. 
The  aneemia  may  be  local  and  due  to  causes  which  interfere  with  the  blood 
supply  to  the  brain,  as  narrowing  of  the  vessels  by  endarteritis,  pressiAe, 
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narrowing  of  the  aortic  orifice,  or  it  may  follow  an  unequal  distribution 
of  the  blood  in  caneequence  of  dilatation  of  certain  vascular  territories. 
Thus,  rapid  distention  of  the  intestinal  vessels,  such  as  occurs  after  the 
removal  of  ascitic  fiuid,  may  cause  sudden  death  from  cerebral  anemia. 
The  commonest  illustration  of  this  is  the  fainting  fit  from  emotion,  in 
which  the  blood  supply  to  the  brain  is  insufficient  on  account  of  the  dimin- 
ished arterial  pressure.  Anemia  of  the  cerebral  vessels  may  be  caused 
by  pressure  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles.  The  partial  ansmia  results  from 
obliteration  of  branches  of  the  circle  of  Willis  by  embolism  or  thrombosis. 
Ligature  of  one  carotid  sometimes  causes  a  transient  marked  anemia  and 
disturbance  of  function  on  one  side  of  the  brain. 

The  anatomical  condition  of  the  brain  in  oneemia  is  very  striking. 
The  membranes  are  pale,  only  the  large  veins  are  full,  the  small  vessels 
over  the  gyri  are  empty,  and  an  unusual  amount  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is 
present.  On  section  both  the  gray  and  white  matter  look  extremely  pale 
and  the  cut  surface  is  moist.     Very  few  puncta  vascuhsa  are  seen. 

Symptoms. — The  effects  of  aneemia  of  the  brain  are  well  illustrated 
by  A  fainting  fit  in  which  loss  of  consciousness  follows  the  heart  weakness. 
When  the  result  of  hsemorrhage,  there  are  drowsinesa,  giddiness,  inability 
to  stand,  flashes  of  light,  dark  spots  before  the  eyes,  and  noises  in  the  ears; 
the  respiration  becomes  hurried;  the  skin  is  cool  and  covered  with  sweat; 
the  pupils  are  dilated,  there  may  be  vomiting,  headache,  or  delirium,  and 
gradually,  if  the  bleeding  continues,  consciousneas  is  lost  and  death  may 
occur  with  convulsions.  Id  ordinary  syncope  the  loss  of  consciousness  is 
usually  transient  and  the  recumbent  posture  alone  may  suffice  to  restore 
the  patient  to  consciousness.  In  the  more  chronic  forms  of  brain  anaemia, 
such  OS  result  from  the  gradual  impoverishment  of  the  blood,  as  in  pro- 
tracted illness  or  in  starvation,  the  condition  known  as  irritable  weakness 
results.  Iklental  effort  is  difficult,  the  slightest  irritation  is  followed  by 
nndue  excitement,  the  patient  complains  of  giddiness  and  noises  in  the 
ears,  or  there  may  he  hallucinafions  or  delirium.  These  symptoms  are  met 
with  in  an  extreme  grade  as  a  result  of  prolonged  starvation. 

These  symptoms  are  indistinguishable  from  those  due  to  the  so-called 
cerebral  hyperaamia.  The  qualify  of  the  blood  is  deteriorated  and  the 
velocity  of  the  blood-flow  is  diminished,  so  that  the  cerebral  nutrition  is 
interfered  with.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  lack  of  suitable  nutrition 
gives  rise  to  phenomena  of  increased  irritability  in  certain  of  the  cerebral 
centres,  at  least  for  a  time. 

An  interesting  set  of  symptoms,  to  which  the  term  hydrettcephaloid 
was  applied  by  Marshall  Hall,  occurs  in  the  debility  produced  by  prolonged 
diarrhoea  in  children.  The  child  is  in  a  semi-comatose  condition  with  the 
eyes  open,  the  pupils  contracted,  and  the  fontanelle  depressed.  In  the 
earlier  period  there  may  be  convulsions.  The  coma  may  gradually  deepen, 
the  pupils  become  dilated,  and  there  may  be  strabismus  and  .even  retraction 
of  the  head,  symptoms  which  closely  simulate  those  of  basilar  meningitis. 
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3.  (Edema  op  the  Bba-in. 

In  the  pathology  of  brain  lesions  oedema  formerly  played  a  role  almost 
equal  in  importance  to  congestion.  It  occurs  under  the  following  condi- 
tions: In  general  atrophy  of  the  convolutions,  in  which  case  the  oedema 
is  represented  by  an  increase  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  and  in  that  of  the 
meshes  of  the  pia.  In  extreme  venous  dilatation  from  obstruction,  as  in 
mitral  stenosis  or  in  tumors,  there  may  be  a  condition  of  congestive  oedema, 
in  which,  in  addition  to  great  filling  of  the  blood-vessels,  the  substance  of 
the  brain  itself  is  unusually  moist.  The  most  acute  cedema  is  a  local  pro- 
cess found  around  tumors  and  abecesses.  An  intense  infiltration,  local  or 
general,  may  occur  in  Bright's  disease,  and  to  it,  as  Traube  suggested,  cer- 
tain of  the  unemic  symptoms  may  be  due. 

The  anatomical  changes  are  not  unlike  those  of  aniemia.  When  the 
cedema  follows  progressive  atrophy,  the  fluid  is  chiefly  within  and  beneath 
the  membranes.  The  brain  substance  is  anaemic  and  moist,  and  has  a  wet, 
glistening  appearance,  which  is  very  characteristic.  In  some  inetancea  the 
oedema  is  more  intense  and  local  and  the  brain  substance  may  look  infl> 
trated  with  fluid.  The  amount  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles  is  usually  in- 
creased. 

The  symptoms  are  in  great  part  those  of  lessened  blood-flow,  and  are 
not  well  defined.  As  just  stated,  some  of  the  cerebral  features  of  ursemis 
may  depend  upon  it.  Of  late  years  cases  have  been  reported  by  Raymond, 
Tenneson,  and  Dercum,  in  which  unilateral  convulsions  or  paralysis  have 
occurred  in  connection  with  chronic  Bright's  disease,  and  in  which  the 
condition  appeared  to  be  associated  with  (edema  of  the  brain.  The  older 
writers  laid  great  stress  upon  an  apoplexia  serosa,  which  may  really  have 
been  a  general  cedema  of  the  brain.  Inasmuch  as  the  instances  in  which 
cedema  of  the  brain  occurs  are  often  those  in  which  there  is  also  intoxication, 
or  anaemia,  or  both,  it  is  probably  impossible  to  say  at  the  bedside  definitely 
which  of  these  possible  factoid  is  respoiuible  for  the  symptoms  in  a  given 
case. 

4.    CeBEBSAL   H.£UORRHAaE. 

The  bleeding  may  come  from  branches  of  either  of  the  two  great 
groups  of  cerebral  vessels — the  hasal,  comprising  the  circle  of  Willis  and 
the  central  arteries  passing  from  it  and  from  the  first  portion  of  the  cere- 
bral arteries,  or  the  cortical  group,  the  anterior,  middle,  and  the  posterior 
cerebral  vessels.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  hsemorrhage  is  from  the 
central  branches,  more  particularly  from  those  given  off  by  the  middle 
cerebral  arteries  in  the  anterior  perforated  spaces,  and  which  supply  the 
corpora  striata  and  internal  capsules.  One  of  the  largest  of  these  branches 
which  passes  to  the  third  division  of  the  lenticular  nucleus  and  to  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  internal  capsule,  the  lenticulo-striate  artery  of  Duret,  is  so 
frequently  involved  in  htemorrhage  that  it  has  been  called  by  Charcot  the 
artery  of  cerebral  hwm^rrhage.  Hffimorrhages  from  this  and  from  the  len- 
ticulo-thalamic  artery  include  more  than  60  per  cent  of  all  cerebral  hsemor- 
rhagep.     The  bleeding  may  be  into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  to  which 
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alone  the  term  cerebral  apoplexy  is  appUedj  or  into  the  membranea,  in  which 
caae  it  is  termed  meningeal  liBemorrhage;  both,  however,  are  usually  in- 
cluded under  the  terms  intracranial  or  cerebral  hsemorrhage. 

Etiolosry. — The  conditions  which  produce  leaiona  of  the  blood-ves- 
sels play  a  very  important  part;  thus  the  natural  tendency  to  degeneration 
of  the  vessels  in  advanced  life  makes  apoplexy  much  more  common  after 
the  fiftieth  year.  It  may,  however,  occur  in  children  under  ten.  On  ac- 
count of  the  greater  liability  to  arterial  disease  (aseociHted  probably  with 
muscular  exertion  and  the  abuse  of  alcohol),  men  are  more  subject  to  cere- 
bral luemorrhage  than  women.  Heredity  was  formerly  thought  to  be  an 
important  factor  in  this  affection,  and  the  apoplectic  habitus  or  build  is 
still  referred  to.  By  this  is  meant  a  stout  plethoric  body  of  medium  sise, 
with  a  short  neck.  Heredity  influences  cerebral  hEemorrhage  entirely 
through  the  arteries,  and  {here  are  families  in  which  these  degenerate  early, 
usually  in  association  with  renal  changes.  The  secondary  hypertrophy  of 
the  heart  brings  with  it  serious  dangers,  which  have  already  been  discussed 
in  the  section  upon  arteries.  The  special  factors  in  inducing  arterio- 
sclerosis — the  abuse  of  alcohol,  immoderate  eating,  syphilis,  and  prolonged 
muscular  exertion — are  found  to  be  important  antecedents  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  of  cerebral  hsmorrhage.  Chronic  lead  poisoning  and  gout 
also  may  here  be  mentioned. 

The  endocarditis  of  rheumatism  and  other  fevers  may  indirectly  lead 
to  apoplexy  by  causing  embolism  and  aneurism  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain. 
Cerebral  hsemorrhage  occurs  occasionally  in  the  specific  fevers  and  in  pro- 
found alterations  of  the  blood,  as  in  leuktemia  and  pernicious  anemia. 
The  actual  exciting  cause  of  the  haemorrhage  is  not  evident  in  the  majority 
of  cases.  The  attack  may  be  sudden  and  without  any  preliminary  symp- 
toms. In  other  instances  violent  exertion,  particularly  straining  efforts,  or 
the  excited  action  of  the  heart  in  emotion  may  cause  a  rupture. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  lesions  causing  apoplexy  are  almost  in- 
variably in  the  cerebral  arteries,  in  which  the  following  changes  may  lead 
directly  to  it: 

(a)  The  production  of  miliary  aneurisms,  rupture  of  which  is  the  most 
common  cause  of  cerebral  htemorrhage.  The  origin  of  the  miliary  aneu- 
risms is  disputed.  Charcot  thought  they  resulted  from  changes  in  the 
a(2v«n<tHa. (periarteritis).  Others,  with  Eiehler,  Ziegler,  and  Birch-Hirsch- 
feld,  find  the  primary  change  in  the  intima.  The  weight  of  opinion  at 
present,  however,  is  on  the  side  of  the  view  that  the  mtdia  is  first  degen- 
erated (Roth,  Loewenthal).  They  occur  most  frequently  on  the  central 
arteries,  but  also  on  the  smaller  branches  of  the  cortical  vessels.  On  sec- 
tion of  the  brain  substance  they  may  be  seen  as  localized,  small  dark  bodies, 
about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head.  Sometimes  they  are  seen  in  numbers  upon 
the  arteries  when  carefully  withdrawn  from  the  anterior  perforated  spaces. 
According  to  Charcot  and  Bouchard,  who  have  described  them,  they  are 
most  frequent  in  the  central  ganglia.  In  apoplexy  after  the  fortieth  year  if 
sought  for  they  are  rarely  missed.  The  actual  miliary  aneurism,  which 
by  its  rupture  has  occasioned  the  hemorrhage,  may  be  difficult  to  find, 
but  if  one  pours  water  carefully  on  the  area  of  hsemorrhage,  or,  better 
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still,  submerges  the  apoplectic  mass  for  a  time,  it  will  usually  be  found 
posBible  to  do  so,  and  even  to  find  the  hole  in  its  wall. 

(p)  Aneuriem  of  the  branches  of  the  circle  of  Willis.  These  are  by 
DO  means  uncommon,  and  will  be  considered  subsequently. 

(c)  Endarteritis  and  periarteritis  in  the  cerebral  vessels  most  commonly 
lead  to  apoplexy  by  the  production  of  aneurisms,  either  miliary  or  coarse. 
There  are  instances  in  which  the  most  careful  search  fails  to  reveal  any- 
thing but  diffuse  degeneration  of  the  cerebri^  vesaels,  particularly  of  the 
smaller  branches;  so  that  we  must  conclude  that  spontaneous  rupture  may 
occur  without  the  previous  formation  of  aneurism. 

(d)  Increased  permeability  of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  may  account  for 
btemorrhages  by  diapedsais  without  actual  rupture.  Such  bromorrhages 
are  not  uncommon  in  cases  of  contracted  kidney,  grave  antemia,  and  various 
infections  and  intoxications. 

The  hsemorrhage  may  be  meningeal,  cerebral,  or  intraventricular. 

Meningeal  luBtnorrhage  may  be  outside  the  dura,  between  tbia  membrane 
and  the  bone,  or  between  tbe  dura  and  arachnoid,  or  'between  the  arach- 
noid and  the  pia  mater.  The  following  are  the  chief  causes  of  this  form 
of  hemorrhage:  Fracture  of  the  skull,  in  which  case  the  blood  usually 
comes  from  the  lacerated  meningeal  vessels,  sometimes  from  the  torn  si- 
nuses. In  these  cases  tbe  blood  is  usually  outside  the  dura  or  between  it 
and  the  arachnoid.  The  next  most  frequent  cause  is  rupture  of  aneurisms 
on  the  larger  cerebral  vessels.  The  blood  is  usually  subarachnoid.  An 
intracerebral  hiemorrhage  may  burst  into  the  meninges.  A  special  form 
of  meningeal  hssmorrhage  is  found  in  the  new-bom,  associated  with  injury 
during  birth.  And  lastly,  meniageal  hiemorrhage  may  occur  in  the  con- 
stitutional diseases  and  fevers.  The  blood  may  be  in  a  large  quantity  at 
the  base;  in  cases  of  ruptured  aneurism,  particularly,  it  may  extend  into 
the  cord  or  upon  the  cortex.  Owing  to  the  greater  frequency  of  the  aneu- 
risms in  the  middle  cerebral  vessels,  the  Sylvian  fissures  are  often  distended 
with  blood. 

Intracerebral  hamorrhage  is  most  frequent  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
corpus  striatum,  particularly  toward  the  outer  section  of  the  lenticular 
nucleus.  The  hemorrhage  may  be  small  and  limited  to  the  lenticular 
body,  the  thalamus,  and  the  internal  capsule,  or  it  may  extend  into  the 
centrum  semi-ovale,  or  burst  into  the  lateral  ventricle,  or  extend  to  the 
insula.  Hemorrhages  confined  to  the  white  matter — the  centrum  aemi- 
ovale — are  rare.  Localized  bleeding  may  occur  in  the  crura  or  in  the  pons, 
Hiemorrhage  into  the  cerebellum  is  not  uncommon,  and  usually  comes 
from  the  superior  cerebellar  artery.  The  extravasation  may  be  limited  to 
the  substance  or  rupture  into  the  fourth  ventricle.  Twice  I  have  known 
sudden  death  in  girls  under  twenty-five  to  be  due  to  cerebellar  hmmorrhage. 

Ventricular  Hwmorrkage. — This  occasionally  but  rarely  is  primary,  com- 
ing from  the  vessels  of  the  plexuses  or  of  the  walls.  More  often  it  is  sec- 
ondary, following  fitemorrhage  into  the  cerebral  substance.  It  is  not  in- 
frequent in  early  life  and  may  occur  during  birth.  Of  94  cases  collected 
by  Edward  Sanders,  7  occurred  during  the  first  year,  and  14  under  tbe 
twentieth  year.    In  the  cases  which  I  have  seen  in  adults  it  has  almost 
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always  been  caused  by  rupture  of  a  veesel  in  the  neighborhood  of  ihe  cau- 
date nucleus.  The  blood  may  be  found  in  one  yentricle  only,  but  more 
commonly  it  is  in  both  lateral  ventricles,  and  may  paas  into  the  third  ren- 
tricle  and  through  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  into  the  fourth  ventricle,  form' 
ing  a  complete  mould  in  blood  of  the  ventricular  system.  In  these  cases 
the  clinical  picture  may  be  that  of  "  apopkxie  foudroyante." 

Svbsequeni  Changts. — The  blood  gradually  changes  in  color,  and  ulti- 
mately the  hiemoglobiii  ie  converted  into  the  reddish-brown  hsematoidin. 
Inflammation  occurs  about  the  apoplectic  area,  limiting  and  confining  it, 
and  ultimately  a  definite  wall  may  be  produced,  inclosing  a  cyst  with  fluid 
contents.  In  other  instances  a  cyst  is  not  formed,  but  the  connective  tissue 
proliferates  and  leaves  a  pigmented  scar.  In  meningeal  hemorrhage  the 
effused  blood  may  be  gradually  absorbed  and  leave  only  a  staining  of  the 
membranes.  In  other  cases,  particularly  in  infants,  when  the  effusion  is 
cortical  and  abundant,  there  may  be  localized  wasting  of  the  convolutions 
and  the  production  of  a  cyst  in  the  meninges.  Possibly  certain  of  the 
cases  of  porencephaly  are  caused  in  this  way. 

Secondary  degeneration  follows,'  varying  in  character  according  to  the 
location  of  the  hemorrhage  and  the  actual  damage  done  by  it  to  nerve  cells 
or  their  meduUated  axoues.  Thus,  in  persons  dying  some  years  after  a 
cerebral  apoplexy  which  has  produced  hemiplegia  (lesion  of  the  motor  area 
in  the  cortex  or  of  the  pyramidal  tract  leading  from  it),  the  degeneration 
may  be  traced  through  the  cerebral  peduncle,  the  ventral  part  of  the  pons, 
the  pyramids  of  the  medulla,  the  fibres  of  the  direct  pyramidal  tract  of 
the  cord  of  the  same  side,  and  the  fibres  of  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract  on 
the  opposite  side.  After  htemorrhages  in  the  middle  and  inferior  frontal 
gyri  there  follows  degeneration  of  the  frontal  cerebro-cortico-pontal  path, 
going  through  the  anterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule  and  the  medial 
portion  of  the  basis  pedunculi  to  the  nuclei  pontis;  also  degeneration  of  the 
fibres  connecting  the  nucleus  medialis  thalami,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the 
nucleus  lateralis  thalami  with  the  cortex  (Fleehsig,  v.  Monakow). 

When  the  temporal  gyri  or  their  white  matter  are  destroyed  by  a  hjem- 
orrhage  the  lateral  segment  of  the  basis  peduncuU  degenerates  (Dejerine). 
Cerebellar  haemorrhage,  especially  if  it  injure  the  nucleus  dentatus,  may 
lead  to  degeneration  of  the  hrachium  conjunctivum. 

There  may  be  slow  degeneration  in  the  lemniscus  medialis,  extending  as 
far  as  the  nuclei  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  after  haemor- 
rhages in  the  central  gyri,  hypothalamic  region,  or  dorsal  part  of  the  pons. 
Hiemorrhages  destroying  the  occipital  cortex,  or  subcortical  hemorrhages 
injuring  the  optic  radiations,  occasion  slow  degeneration  (cellulipetal)  of  the 
radiations  from  the  lateral  geniculate  body,  and  after  a  time  cause  marked 
atrophy  or  even  disappearance  of  its  ganglion  cells. 

Symptoma. — These  may  be  divided  into  primary,  or  those  connected 
with  the  onset,  and  secondary,  or  those  which  develop  later  after  the  early 
manifestations  have  passed  away. 

Primary  Symptoms. — Premonitory  indications  are  rare.  As  a  rule,  the 
patient  is  seized  while  in  full  health  or  about  the  performance  of  some 
cvery-day  action,  occasionally  an  action  requiring  strain  or  extra  exertion. 
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Now  and  then  instancea  are  found  in  which  there  are  sensations  of  niunb- 
nesa  or  tingling  or  pains  in  the  limbs,  or  even  choreiform  movements  in  the 
muscles  of  the  opposite  side,  the  so-called  prehemiplegic  chorea.  In  other 
cases  temporary  disturbances  of  vieion  and  of  associated  movements  of  the 
eye-muscles  have  been  noted,  but  none  of  the  prodromata  of  apoplexy  (the 
so-called  "  warnings  ")  are  characteristic.  The  onset  of  the  apoplexy,  as  the 
symptoms  of  cerebral  hffimorrhage  are  usually  called,  varies  greatly.  There 
may  be  sudden  loss  of  consciousness  and  complete  relaxation  of  the  extremi- 
ties. In  such  instances  the  name  apoplectic  stroke  is  particularly  appropriate. 
In  other  cases  the  onset  is  more  gradual  and  the  loss  of  consciousnesa  may 
not  occur  for  a  few  minutes  after  the  patient  has  fallen,  or  after  the  paraly- 
sis of  the  limbs  is  manifest.  In  the  typical  apoplectic  attack  the  condition 
is  as  follows:  There  is  deep  unconsciousneae;  the  patient  can  not  be  roused. 
The  face  is  injected,  sometimes  cyanotic,  or  of  an  ashen-gray  hue.  The  pu- 
pils vary;  UBually  they  are  dilated,  sometimes  unequal,  and  always,  in  deep 
coma,  inactive.  If  the  hfemorrhage  be  so  located  that  it  can  irritate  the 
nucleus  of  the  third  nerve  the  pupils  are  contracted  (hsmoirhages  into  the 
pons  or  ventricles).  The  respirations  are  slow,  noisy,  and  accompanied 
with  stertor.  Sometimes  the  Cheyne-Stokes  rhythm  may  be  present.  The 
chest  movements  on  the  paralyzed  side  may  be  restricted,  in  rare  instances 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  cheeks  are  often  blown  out  during  expiration, 
with  spluttering  of  the  lips.  The  pulse  is  usually  full,  slow,  and  of  in- 
creased tension.  The  temperature  may  he  normal,  but  is  often  found  sub- 
normal, and,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  Bastian,  may  sink  below  95°.  In 
cases  of  basal  heemorrhage  the  temperature,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  high. 
The  urine  and  faeces  are  usually  passed  involuntarily.  Convulsions  are  not 
common.  It  may  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  condition  is  apoplexy 
associated  with  hemiplegia  or  sudden  coma  from  other  causes.  An  indica- 
tion of  hemiplegia  may  be  discovered  in  the  difference  in  the  tonus  of  the 
muscles  on  the  two  sides.  If  the  arm  or  the  leg  is  lifted,  it  drops  "  dead  " 
on  the  affected  side,  while  on  the  other  it  falls  more  slowly.  Rigidity  also 
may  be  present.  In  watching  the  movements  of  the  facial  muscles  in  the 
stertorous  respiration  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the  paralyzed  side  the  relaxa- 
tion permits  the  cheek  to  be  blown  out  in  a  more  marked  manner.  The 
head  and  eyes  may  be  turned  strongly  to  one  side — conjugate  deviation.  In 
such  an  event  the  turning  is  toward  the  side  of  the  hemorrhage. 

In  other  cases,  in  which  the  onset  is  not  so  abrupt,  the  patient  may  not 
lose  consciousness,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  there  is  loss  of  power, 
unconsciousness  gradually  develops,  and  deepens  into  profound  coma.  This 
is  sometimes  termed  ingravescent  apoplexy.  The  attack  may  occur  during 
sleep.  The  patient  may  be  found  unconscious,  or  wakes  to  find  that  the 
power  is  lost  on  one  side.  Small  hsemorrhages  in  the  territory  of  the  cen- 
tral arteries  may  cause  hemiplegia  without  loss  of  consciousness. 

Usually  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  onset  of  an  attack,  some- 
times within  from  two  to  six  hours,  there  is  febrile  reaction,  and  more  or 
less  constitutional  disturbance  associated  with  inflammatory  changes  about 
the  htiMnorrhage  and  absorption  of  the  blood.  The  period  of  inflammatory 
reaction  may  continue  for  from  one  week  to  two  months.     The  patient  may 
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die  in  this  reactioD,  or,  if  comcioiisneBs  has  been  regained,  there  may  be 
delirium  or  recurrence  of  the  coma.  At  this  period  the  so-called  early 
rigidity  may  develop  in  the  paralyzed  limbs.  The  so-called  trophic  changes 
may  occur,  such  as  sloughing  or  the  formation  of  vesicles.  The  most 
serious  of  these  is  the  sloughing  eschar  of  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  or  on 
the  paralyzed  side,  which  may  appear  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  onset 
and  is  usually  of  grave  significauce.  The  congestion  at  the  bases  of  tJie 
lungs  so  common  in  apoplexy  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  trophic  change. 

Conjugate  Deviation. — In  a  right  hemiplegia  the  eyes  and  head  may 
be  turned  to  the  left  side;  that  is  to  aay,  the  eyes  look  toward  the  cerebral 
lesion.  This  is  almost  the  rule  in  the  conjugate  deviation  of  the  head  and 
eyes  which  occurs  early  in  hemiplegia.  When,  however,  convulsions  or 
Rpasm  develop  or  the  state  of  so-called  early  rigidity  in  hemiplegia,  the 
conjugate  deviation  of  the  head  and  eyes  may  be  in  the  opposite  direction; 
that  is  to  say,  the  eyes  look  away  from  the  lesion  and  the  head  is  rotated 
toward  the  convulsed  side.  This  symptom  may  he  associated  with  cortical 
lesions,  particularly,  according  to  some  authors,  when  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  supramarginal  and  angular  gyri.  It  may  also  occur  in  a  lesion 
of  the  internal  capsule  or  in  the  pons,  but  in  the  latter  situation  the  con- 
jugate deviation  is  the  reverse  of  that  which  occurs  in  other  cases,  as  the 
patient  looks  away  from  the  lesion,  and  in  spasm  or  convulsion  looks  toward 
the  lesion. 

Htmiplepa. — In  cases  in  which  consciousness  is  restored  and  the  pa- 
tient improves,  a  unilateral  paralysis  may  iK'rsist  due  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  motor  area  or  the  pyramidal  tract  in  any  part  of  its  course. 
Hemiplegia  is  complete  when  it  involves  face,  arm,  and  leg,  or  partial 
when  it  involves  only  one  or  other  of  these  parts.  This  may  be  thi' 
result  of  a  lesion  (a)  of  the  motor  cortex;  (6)  of  the  pyramidal  fibres 
in  the  corona  radiata  and  in  the  internal  capsule;  (c)  of  a  lesion  in  the 
cerebral  peduncle;  or  (rf)  in  the  pons  Varolii.  The  situation  of  the  lesions 
and  their  effects  are  given  in  Fig.  10,  Hemorrhage  is  perhaps  the  moft 
common  cause,  but  tumors  and  spots  of  softening  may  also  induce  it.  Ttie 
special  details  of  the  hemiplegia  may  here  be  considered.  The  face  (e.TCept 
in  lesions  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pons)  is  involved  on  the  same  side  as  the 
arm  and  leg.  This  results  from  the  fact  that  the  facial  muscles  stand  in 
precisely  the  same  relation  to  the  cortical  centres  as  those  of  the  arm  and 
leg,  the  fibres  of  the  upper  motor  segment  of  the  facial  nerve  from  the 
cortex  decussating  just  as  do  those  of  the  nerves  of  the  limbs.  The  facial 
paralysis  is  partial,  involving  only  the  lower  portion  of  the  nerve,  so  that 
the  orbicularis  oculi  and  the  frontalis  muscles  are  uninvolved.  The  signs 
of  the  facial  paralysis  are  usually  well  marked.  There  may  be  a  slight  diffi- 
culty in  elevating  the  eyebrows  or  in  closing  the  eye  on  the  paralyzed  side, 
or  in  rare  cases  the  facial  paralysis  is  complete,  hut  the  movements  may  be 
preficnt  with  emotion,  as  laughing  or  crying.  The  hypoglossal  nerve  also 
is  involved.  In  consequence,  the  patient  cannot  put  out  the  tongue 
i;traight,  but  it  deviates  toward  the  paralyzed  side,  inasmuch  as  the  genio- 
hyo-glossus  of  the  sound  side  is  unopposed.  With  right  hemiplegia  there 
may  be  aphasia.  Even  without  marked  aphasia  difficulty  in  speaking 
and  slowness  are  common. 
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o.  10. — Diagram  of  motor  palh  from  right  brain.  The  upper  segment  is  black,  tb« 
lower  rod.  The  nuclei  of  the  motor  cerebral  nerves  are  shown  on  the  left  aide;  on 
the  right  side  the  cerebral  nerres  of  that  side  are  indicated.  A  lesion  at  1  would 
cause  apper  segment  paralysis  in  the  arm  of  the  opposite  side — cerebral  mono- 
plegia; at  2,  upper  segment  pnral^s  of  the  whole  opposite  siJe  of  the  bodj — 
hemiplegia :  at  3  <in  the  cnia).  upper  segment  paralysis  of  the  opposite  face,  arm  and 
leg.  and  lower  segment  paralysis  of  the  eye  muscles  on  the  same  aide — crosaed  paraly* 
sis :  at  4  (in  the  lower  part  of  the  pons),  upper  segment  paralysis  of  the  opposite  arm 
and  leg.  and  lower  segment  paralysis  of  the  tnce  and  the  external  rectns  on  the  same 
side — crofwed  paralysis;  at  5.  upper  secment  paralysis  of  all  mnaclea  represented  be- 
low lesion,  and  lower  segment  paralysis  of  mnseies  represented  at  level  of  lefion — 
apinal  paraplegia ;  at  6.  lower  segment  paralvsia  of  muscloa  localized  at  scat  of  lesioQ 
—Anterior  poliomyelitis.     (Vaa  Gehuchten,  modified.) 
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The  arm  is,  as  a  rule,  more  completely  paralyzed  than  the  leg.  The 
loas  of  power  may  be  absolute  or  partial.  In  severe  cases  it  is  at  first  com- 
plete. In  others,  when  the  paralysis  in  the  face  and  arm  is  complete 
that  of  the  leg  is  only  partial.  The  face  and  arm  may  alone  be  paralyzed, 
while  the  leg  escapes.  Less  commonly  the  leg  is  more  affected  than  the 
arm,  and  the  face  may  be  only  slightly  involved. 

Certain  muscles  escape  in  hemiplegia,  particularly  those  associated  in 
symmetrical  movements,  as  those  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  a  fact  which 
Broadbent  explains  by  supposing  that  as  the  spinal  nuclei  controlling  these 
movements  on  both  sides  constantly  act  together,  they  may,  by  means  of 
this  intimate  connection,  be  stimulated  by  impulses  coming  from  only  one 
side  of  the  brain.  The  degree  of  permanent  paralysis  after  a  hemiplegic 
attack  varies  much  in  different  eases.  When  the  restitution  is  partial,  it  is 
always,  as  Wernicke  haa  pointed  out,  certain  groups  of  muscles  which  re- 
cover rather  than  others.  Thus  in  the  leg  the  residual  paralysis  concerns 
the  flexors  of  the  leg  and  the  dorsal  iiexors  of  the  foot— i.  e.,  the  muscles 
which,  according  to  Ludwig  Mann,  are  active  in  the  second  period  of  walk- 
ing, shortening  the  leg,  and  bringing  it  forward  while  it  swings.  The  mus- 
cles which  lift  the  body  when  the  foot  rests  upon  the  ground,  those  used  in 
the  first  period  of  walking,  include  the  extensors  of  the  leg  and  the  plantar 
fiexors  of  the  foot.  These  "  lengtheners  "  of  the  leg  often  recover  almost 
completely  in  cases  in  which  the  paralysis  is  due  to  lesions  of  the  p\Tamidal 
tract.  In  the  arms  the  residual  paralysis  usually  affects  the  muscle  groups 
which  oppose  the  thumb,  those  which  rotate  the  arm  outward,  and  the  open- 
ers of  the  hand. 

As  a  rule,  there  is  at  first  no  wasting  of  the  paralj-zed  limbs. 

Crossed  Hemiplegia. — A  paralysis  in  which  there  is  loss  of  function  in 
a  cerebral  nen-e  on  one  side  with  lose  of  power  (or  of  sensation)  on  the  Oppo- 
site side  of  the  body  is  called  a  crossed  or  alternate  hemiplegia.  It  is  met 
with  in  lesions,  commonly  htemorrhage,  in  the  cms,  the  pons,  and  the  me- 
dulla (Fig.  10,  3  and  4). 

(a)  Crus. — The  bleeding  may  extend  from  vessels  supplying  the  corpus 
striatum,  internal  capsule,  and  optic  thalamus,  or  the  hffimorrhage  may  be 
primarily  in  the  cms.  In  the  classical  case  of  Weber,  on  section  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  left  crus  an  oblong  clot  15  mm.  in  length  lay  just  below 
the  medial  and  inferior  surface.  The  characteristic  features  of  a  lesion 
in  this  locality  are  paralysis  of  arm,  face,  and  leg  of  the  opposite  side,  and 
oculo-motor  paralysis  of  the  same  side — the  syndrome  of  Weber.  Sensory 
changes  have  also  been  present.  Iljemorrhage  into  the  tegmentum  is 
not  necessarily  associated  with  hemiplegia,  but  there  may  be  incomplete 
paralysis  of  the  oculo-motor  nerve,  with  disturbance  of  sensation  and  ataxia 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  The  optic  tract  or  the  lateral  geniculate 
body  lying  on  the  lateral  side  of  the  crus  may  be  compressed,  in  which 
event  there  will  be  hemianopsia. 

(6)  Pons  and  Medulla. — Lesions  may  involve  the  pyramidal  tract  and 
one  or  more  of  the  cerebral  nerves.  If  at  the  lower  aspect  of  the  pons,  the 
facial  nerve  may  be  involved,  causing  paralysis  of  the  face  on  the  same 
side  and  hemiplegia  on  the  opposite  side.     The  fifth  nerve  may  be  involved. 
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Titli  the  fillet  (the  sensory  tract),  causing  loss  of  seasation  in  the  area  of 
distributioD  of  the  fifth  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion  and  loss  of  sensation 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body. 

Sensory  Disturbances  resulting  from  Cerebral  Hwmorrhage. — These  are 
variable.  Hemianieathesia  may  coexist  with  hemiplegia,  but  in  many  iii- 
atances  there  is  only  slight  numbing  of  sensation.  When  the  hemians^- 
theaia  is  marked,  it  is  usually  the  result  of  a  lesion  in  the  internal  capsule 
inyolving  the  retrolenticular  portion  of  the  posterior  limb.  In  0.  L. 
Dana's  study  of  sensory  localization  he  found  that  antestheaia  of  organic 
cortical  origin  was  always  limited  or  more  pronounced  in  certain  parts,  as 
the  face,  arm,  or  leg,  and  was  generally  incomplete.  Total  anassthesia  was 
either  of  functional  or  subcortical  origin.  Marked  aoiesthesia  was  much 
more  common  in  softening  than  in  htemorrhage.  Complete  hemiantes- 
thesia  is  certainly  rare  in  hfemorrhage.  Disturbance  of  the  special  senses 
is  not  common.  Hemianopia  may  exist  on  the  same  side  aa  the  paralysis, 
and  there  may  be  diminution  in  the  acuteneas  of  the  senses  of  hearing, 
taste,  and  smell.  Gowers  thinks  that  homonymous  hemianopia  of  the 
halves  of  the  vieual  fields  opposite  to  the  lesion  is  very  frequent  shortly 
after  the  onset,  though  often  overlooked. 

Psychic  disturbances,  variable  in  nature  and  degree,  may  result  from 
cerebral  htemorrhage. 

The  Reflexes  in  Apoplectic  Coaes.— During  the  apoplectic  coma  all  the 
reflexes  are  abolished,  but  immediately  on  recovery  of  consciousness  they 
return,  first  on  "the  non-hemiplegic  side,  later,  sometimes  only  after  weeks, 
on  the  paralyzed  side.  As  to  the  time  of  return,  especially  of  the  patellar 
reflexes,  marked  differences  are  observable  in  individual  cases.  The  deep 
reflexes  later  are  increased  on  the  paralyzed  side,  and  ankle  clonus  may  be 
present.  The  plantar  and  other  superficial  reflexes  are  usually  diminished. 
The  sphincters  are  not  affected. 

The  course  of  the  disease  depends  upon  the  situation  and  extent  of  the 
lesion.  If  slight,  the  hemiplegia  may  disappear  completely  within  a  few 
days  or  a  few  weeks.  In  severe  cases  the  rule  is  that  the  leg  gradually  re- 
covers before  the  arm,  and  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  girdle  and  upper 
arm  before  those  of  the  forearm  and  hand.    The  face  may  recover  quickly. 

Except  in  the  very  slight  lesions,  in  which  the  hemiplegia  is  transient, 
changes  take  place  which  may  be  grouped  as 

Secondary  Symptoms. — These  correspond  to  the  chronic  stage.  In  a 
case  in  which  little  or  no  improvement  takes  place  within  .eight  or  ten 
weeks,  it  will  be  found  that  the  paralyzed  limbs  undergo  certain  changes. 
The  leg,  as  a  rule,  recovers  enough  power  to  enable  the  patient  to  get 
about,  although  the  foot  is  dragged.  Occasionally  a  recurrence  of  severe 
symptoms  is  seen,  even  without  a  new  hieniorrhage  having  taken  place.  In 
both  arm  and  leg  the  condition  of  secondary  contraction  or  late  rigidity  comes 
on  and  is  always  most  marked  in  the  upper  extremity.  The  arm  becomes 
permanently  flesed  at  the  elbow  and  resists  all  attempts  at  extension.  The 
wrist  is  flexed  upon  the  forearm  and  the  fingers  upon  the  hand.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  arm  and  hand  is  very  characteristic.  There  is  frequently,  as 
the  contractures  develop,  a  great  deal  of  pain.    In  the  leg  the  contracture  is 
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rarely  so  extreme.  The  loes  of  power  is  meet  marked  in  the  muscles  of 
the  foot,  and  to  prevent  the  toes  from  dragging,  the  knee  in  walking 
is  much  flexed,  or  more  eommonly  the  foot  is  swung  round  in  a  half- 
circle. 

The  reflexes  are  at  this  stage  greatly  increased.  These  contractures  are 
permanent  and  incurable,  and  are  associated  with  a  secondary  descending 
sclerosis  of  the  motor  path.  There  are  instances,  however,  in  which  rigid- 
ity and  contracture  do  not  occur,  but  the  arm  remains  flaccid,  the  leg  hav- 
ing regained  its  power.  This  himipUgie  ftasgue  of  Bouchard  is  found  most 
commonly  in  children.  Among  other  secondary  changes  in  late  hemiplegia 
may  be  mentioned  the  following:  Tremor  of  the  affected  limbs,  post-para- 
lytic chorea,  the  mobile  s(>asm  known  as  athetosis,  arthropathies  in  the 
joints  of  the  affected  side,  and  muscular  atrophy.  Athetosis  and  post- 
hemiplegic chorea  will  be  considered  in  the  hemiplegia  of  children.  The 
coot  surface  and  thin  glossy  skin  of  a  hemiplegic  limb  are  familiar  to  all. 
A  word  may  here  be  said  upon  the  subject  of  muscular  atrophy  of  cerebral 
origin. 

As  a  rule,  atrophy  is  not  a  marked  feature  in  hemiplegia,  but  in  some 
instances  it  does  develop.  It  has  been  thought  to  be  due  in  some  cases  to 
secondary  alterations  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  ventral  homa,  as  in  a  case 
reported  by  Charcot.  Hecently,  however,  attention  has  been  called  by 
Senator,  Quincke,  and  others  to  the  fact  that  atrophy  naay  follow  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  cerebral  lesion,  the  ventral  horns  remaining  intact.  In 
Quincke's  case,  atrophy  of  the  arm  followed  the  development  of  a  glioma 
in  the  anterior  central  convolution.  The  gray  matter  of  the  ventral  horns 
was  normal.  These  atrophies  are  most  common  in  cortical  lesions  involv- 
ing the  domain  of  the  third  main  branch  of  the  Sylrian  artery,  and  in  cen- 
tral lesions  involving  the  lenticulo-thalamic  region.  Their  explanation  is 
not  clear.  The  wasting  of  cerebral  origin,  which  oeeurs  most  frequently  in 
children,  and  leads  to  hemiatrophy  of  the  rouHcles  along  with  stunted  growth 
of  the  bones  and  joints,  is  to  be  sharply  separated  from  the  hemiatrophy  of 
the  muscles  of  the  adult  following  within  a  relatively  short  time  upon  the 
hemiplegia. 

Diagnosis. — There  are  three  groups  of  cases  which  offer  increasing 
difficulty  in  recognition. 

(1)  Cases  in  which  the  onset  is  gradual,  a  day  or  two  elapsing  before 
the  paralysis  is  fully  developed  and  consciousness  completely  lost,  are  readily 
recognized,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  lesion  is 
due  to  thrombosis  or  to  hiemoirhage. 

(2)  In  the  sudden  apoplectic  stroke  in  which  the  patient  rapidly  loses 
consciousness,  the  difficulty  in  diagnosis  may  be  still  greater,  particularly 
if  the  patient  is  in  deep  coma  when  first  seen. 

The  first  point  to  be  decided  is  the  existence  of  hemiplegia.  This  may 
be  difficult,  although,  as  a  rule,  even  in  deep  coma  the  limbs  on  the  para- 
lyzed side  are  more  flaccid  and  drop  instantly  when  lifted;  whereas,  on  the 
non-paralyzed  side  the  muscles  retain  some  degree  of  tonus.  The  reflexes 
may  be  decreased  or  lost  on  the  affected  side  and  there  may  be  conjugate  de- 
viation of  the  head  and  eyes.  Bigidityin  the  limbs  of  one  side  is  in  favor  of  a 
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hemiplegic  lesion.  It  is  practically  impoBsible  in  a  majority  of  these  cases 
to  say  whether  the  lesion  is  due  to  hiemorrhage,  embolism,  or  thrombosis. 

(3)  Large  htemorrhage  into  the  ventricles  or  into  the  pons  may  pro- 
duce Budden  loss  of  consciousness  with  complete  relaxation,  bo  that  the 
condition  may  simulate  coma  from  uiiemia,  diabetes,  alcoholism,  opium 
poiBoning,  or  epilepsy. 

The  previous  histoiy  and  the  mode  of  onset  may  give  valuable  informa- 
tion. In  epilepsy,  convulsions  have  preceded  the  coma;  in  alcoholism,  there 
is  a  history  of  constant  drinking,  while  in  opium  poisoning  the  coma  de- 
velops more  gradually;  but  in  many  instances  ihe  difficulty  is  practically 
very  great,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  I  have  seen  mortifying  post- 
mortem discloeureB  under  these  circumstanceB.  With  diabetic  coma  the 
breath  often  smells  of  acetone.  In  ventricular  hsmorrhage  the  coma  is 
sudden  and  develops  rapidly.  The  hemiplegic  symptoms  may  be  transient, 
quickly  giving  place  to  complete  relaxation.  Convulsions  occur  in  many 
cases,  and  may  be  the  very  symptom  to  lead  astray — as  in  a  ease  of  ven- 
tricular htemorrhage  which  occurred  in  a  puerperal  patient,  in  whom,  natu- 
rally enough,  the  condition  was  thought  to  be  urtemic.  Rigidity  is  often 
present.  In  ha<morrhi^e  into  the  pons  convulsions  are  frequent.  The 
pupils  may  bo  strongly  contracted,  conjugate  deviation  may  occur,  and  the 
temperature  is  apt  to  rise  rapidly.  The  contraction  of  the  pupils  in  pontine 
haemorrhage  naturally  suggests  opium  poisoning.  The  difference  in  tem- 
perature in  the  two  conditions  is  a  valuable  diagnostic  point.  The  apoplecti- 
form seizures  of  general  paresis  have  usually  been  preceded  by  abnormal 
mental  symptoms,  and  the  associated  hemiplegia  is  seldom  permanent. 

It  may  be  impossible  at  first  to  give  a  definite  diagnosis.  In  admissions 
to  hospitals  or  in  emergency  cases  the  physician  should  be  particularly  care- 
ful about  the  following  points:  The  examination  of  the  head  for  injury 
OT  fracture;  the  urine  should  be  tested  for  albumin,  examined  for  sugar, 
and  studied  microscopically;  a  careful  examination  should  be  made  of  the 
limbs  with  reference  to  their  degree  of  relaxation  or  the  presence  of  rigidity, 
and  the  condition  of  the  reflexes;  the  state  of  the  pupils  should  be  noted 
and  the  temperature  taken.  The  odor  of  the  breath  (alcohol,  acetone, 
chloroform,  etc.)  should  be  remarked.  The  most  serious  mistakes  are  made 
in  the  case  of  patients  who  are  drunk  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  a  combina- 
tion by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  class  of  patients  admitted  to  hospital. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  case  may  erroneously  be  looked  upon  as  one 
of  alcoholic  coma.  It  is  beat  to  regard  each  case  as  serious  and  to  bear  in 
mind  that  this  is  a  condition  in  which,  above  all  others,  mistakes  are 
common. 

FrognosiB. — From  cortical  hffimorrhago.  unless  very  extensive,  the 
recovery  may  be  complete  without  a  trace  of  contracture.  This  is  more 
common  when  the  hemorrhage  follows  injury  than  when  it  results  from 
disease  of  the  arteries.  Infantile  meningeal  btemorrhage,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  condition  which  may  produce  idiocy  or  spastic  diplegia. 

Large  hcemorrhages  into  the  corona  radiata,  and  especially  those  which 
rupture  into  the  ventricles,  rapidly  prove  fatal. 

The  hemiplegia  which  follows  lesions  of  the  internal  capsule,  the  result 
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of  rupture  of  the  lentieulo-atriate  artery,  k  usually  pereistent  and  followed 
by  contracture.  When  the  retro-lenticular  fibres  of  the  internal  capsule 
are  involved  there  may  be  hemiaDEeetheeia,  and  later,  especially  if  the  thala- 
mus be  implicated,  hemichorea  or  athetosis.  In  any  case  of  cerebral  apo- 
plexy the  following  symptoms  are  of  grave  omen:  persistence  or  deepening 
of  the  coma  during  the  second  and  third  day;  rapid  rise  in  temperature 
within  the  first  forty-eight  hours  after  the  initial  fall.  In  the  reaction 
^ich  takes  place  on  the  second  or  third  day,  the  temperature  usually  rises, 
and  its  gradual  fall  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  with  return  of  consciousness 
is  a  favorable  indication.  The  rapid  formation  of  bed-eores,  particularly 
the  malignant  decubitus  of  Charcot,  is  a  fatal  indication.  The  occurrence 
of  albumin  and  sugar,  if  abundant,  in  the  urine  is  an  unfavorable  symptom. 
When  consciousness  returns  and  the  patient  is  improving,  the  question 
is  anxiously  asked  as  to  the  paralysis.  The  extent  of  this  cannot  be  deter- 
mined for  some  weeks.  With  slight  leaiona  it  may  pass  off  entirely.  If 
persistent  at  the  end  of  a  month  some  grade  of  permanent  palsy  is  certain 
to  remain,  and  gradually  the  late  rigidity  supervenee. 

5.  Embolism  and  Thhombosis  (Cerebral  Softening). 

(a)  Embolism. — The  embolus  usually  enters  the  carotid,  rarely  the  verte- 
bral artery.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  comes  from  the  left  heart  and 
is  either  a  vegetation  of  a  fresh  endocarditis  or,  more  commonly,  of  a  recur- 
ring endocarditis,  or  from  the  segments  involved  in  an  ulcerative  process. 
Xiess  often  the  embolus  is  a  portion  of  a  clot  which  has  formed  in  the  au- 
ricular appendix.  Portions  of  clot  from  an  aneurism,  thrombi  from  athe- 
roma of  the  aorta,  or  from  the  territory  of  the  pulmonary  veins,  may  also 
cause  blocking  of  the  branches  of  the  circle  of  Willis.  In  the  puerperal 
condition  cerebral  embolism  is  not  infrequent.  It  may  occur  in  women 
with  heart-disease,  but  in  other  instances  the  heart  is  uninvolved,  and  ^e 
condition  has  been  thought  to  be  associated  with  the  development  of  heart- 
clots,  owing  to  increased  coagulability  of  the  blood.  A  majority  of  cases 
of  embolism  occur  in  heart-disease,  89  per  cent  (Saveliew).  Cases  are  tare 
in  the  acute  endocarditis  of  rheumatism,  chorea,  and  febrile  conditions.  It 
is  much  more  common  in  the  secondary  recurring  endocarditis  which  at- 
tacks old  sclerotic  valves.  The  embolus  most  frequently  passes  to  the  left 
middle  cerebral  artery,  as  it  enters  the  left  carotid  oftener  than  the  ri^t 
because  of  the  more  direct  course  of  the  blood  in  the  former.  The  poste- 
rior cerebral  and  the  vertebral  are  less  often  affected.  A  large  plug  may 
lodge  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  basilar.  Embolism  of  the  cerebral  vessels  is 
rare. 

Embolism  occurs  more  frequently  in  women,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
greater  frequency  of  mitral  stenosis.  Contrary  to  this  general  statement, 
Newton  Pitt's  statistics  of  7fl  cases  at  Guy's  Hospital  indicate,  however, 
that  males  are  more  frequently  affected;  for  in  this  series  there  were  44 
males  and  35  females.    Saveliew  gives  54  per  cent  in  women. 

(b)  ThrombosiB. — Clotting  of  blood  in  the  cerebral  vessels  occurs  (1) 
about  an  embolus,  (3)  as  the  result  of  a  lesion  of  the  arterial  wall  (either 
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endarteritis  witb  ot  without  atheroma  or,  particularly,  the  syphilitic  arteri- 
tis), (3)  in  aneuriBms  both  coarse  and  miliary,  and  (4)  very  rarely  aa  a  direct 
result  of  abnormal  conditioHB  of  the  blood.  Thrombosis  occasionally  fol- 
lows ligation  of  the  carotid  artery.  The  thrombosis  is  most  common  in  the 
middle  cerebral  and  in  the  basilar  arteries.  According  to  Kolisko,  soften- 
ing of  limited  areas,  sufficient  to  induce  hemiplegia,  may  be  caused  by  sud- 
den collapse  of  certain  cerebral  arteries  from  cardiac  weakness. 

Anatomical  CAanjM.— Degeneration  and  softening  of  the  territory  sup- 
plied by  the  vessels  is  the  ultimate  result  in  both  embolism  and  thrombosis. 
Blocking  in  a  tenniual  artery  may  be  followed  by  infarction,  in  which  the 
territory  may  either  be  deeply  infiltrated  with  blood  (hsemorrhagic  infarc- 
tion) or  be  simply  pale,  swollen,  and  necrotic  (ansemic  infarction).  Orad- 
uelly  the  process  of  softening  proceeds,  the  tissue  is  inEltrated  with  serum 
and  is  moist,  the  nerve  fibres  degenerate  and  become  fatty.  The  neuroglia 
is  swollen  and  cBdematous.  The  color  of  the  softened  area  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  blood.  The  heemoglobin  undergoes  gradual  transformation, 
and  the  early  red  color  may  give  place  to  yellow.  Formerly  much  stress 
was  laid  upon  the  difference  between  red,  yellow,  and  Aohite  softening.  The 
red  and  yellow  are  seen  chiefly  on  the  cortex.  Sometimes  the  red  softening 
is  particularly  marked  in  cases  of  embolism  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
tumors.  The  gray  matter  shows  many  punctiform  hsemorrhages — capillary 
apoplexy.  There  is  a  variety  of  yellow  softening-^the  plaques  jaunea — r 
common  in  elderly  persons,  which  occurs  In  the  gray  matter  of  the  convolu- 
tions. The  spots  are  from  1  to  2  cm.  in  diameter,  sometimes  are  angular  in 
shape,  the  edges  cleanly  cut,  and  the  softened  area  is  represented  by  either 
a  turbid,  yellow  material,  or  in  some  instances  there  is  a  space  crossed  by 
fine  trabecules,  in  the  meshes  of  which  there  is  fluid.  White  softening 
occnrs  most  frequently  in  the  white  matter,  and  is  seen  best  about  tumors 
and  abscesses.  Inflammatory  changes  are  common  in  and  about  the  soft* 
ened  areas.  When  the  embolus  is  derived  from  an  infected  focus,  as  in 
ulcerative  endocarditis,  suppuration  may  follow.  The  final  changes  vary 
very  much.  The  degenerated  and  dead  tissue  elements  are  gradually  but 
slowly  removed,  and  if  the  region  is  small  may  be  replaced  by  a  growth  of 
connective  tissue  and  the  formation  of  a  scar.  If  large,  the  resorption 
results  in  the  formation  of  a  cyst.  It  is  surprising  for  how  long  an  area 
of  softening  may  persist  without  much  change. 

The  position  and  extent  of  the  softening  depend  upon  the  obstructed 
artery.  An  embolus  which  blocks  the  middle  cerebral  at  its  origin  involves 
not  only  the  arteries  to  the  anterior  perforated  space,  but  also  the  cortical 
branches,  and  in  such  a  case  there  is  softening  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
corpus  striatum,  as  well  as  in  part  of  the  region  supplied  by  the  cortical 
vessels.  The  freedom  of  anastomosis  between  these  brancbes  varies  a  good 
deal.  Thus,  there  are  instances  of  embolism  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery 
in  which  the  softening  has  only  involved  the  territory  of  the  central 
branches,  in  which  case  blood  has  reached  the  cortex  through  the  anterior 
and  posterior  cerebrals.  When  the  middle  cerebral  is  blocked  (as  is  perhaps 
oftenest  the  case)  beyond  the  point  of  origin  of  the  central  arteries,  one  or 
other  of  its  branches  is  usually  most  involved.     The  embolus  may  lodge 
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in  the  vwsel  passing  to  the  third  frontal  convolatioii,  or  in  the  artery  of 
tJie  ascending  frontal  or  ascending  parietal;  or  it  may  lodge  in  the  branch 
passing  to  the  Eiipramarginal  and  angular  gyri,  or  it  may  enter  the  lowest 
branch  which  is  distributed  to  the  upper  convolutions  of  the  temporal  lobe. 
These  are  practically  terminal  arteries,  and  instances  frequently  occur  of 
softening  limited  to  a  part,  at  any  rate,  of  the  territory  supplied  by  them. 
Some  of  the  most  accurate  focalizing  lesions  are  produced  in  this  way. 

SymptomB. — Extensive  thrombotic  softening  may  exist  without  any 
symptoms.  It  ia  not  uncommon  in  the  post-mortem  examination  of  the 
bodies  of  elderly  persons  to  find  the  plaques  jatmes  scattered  over  the  con- 
volutions. So,  too,  softening  may  take  place  in  the  "  silent "  regionB,  as 
they  are  termed,  without  exciting  any  symptoms.  When  the  central  or 
cortical  branches  of  the  middle  cerebral  arteries  are  involved  the  symp- 
toms are  similar  to  those  of  hiemorrhage  from  the  same  arteries.  Permanent 
or  transient  hemiplegia  results.  When  the  central  arteries  are  involved 
the  softening  in  the  internal  capsule  is  commonly  followed  by  permanent 
hemiplegia.  There  are  certain  peculiarities  associated  with  embolism  and 
with  thrombosis  respectively. 

In  embolism  the  patient  is  usually  the  subject  of  heart-trouble,  or  there 
exist  some  of  the  conditions  already  mentioned.  The  onset  is  sudden, 
without  premonitory  symptoms.  When  the  embolism  blocks  the  left  middle 
cerebral  artery  the  hemiplegia  is  usually  associated  with  aphasia.  In  throm- 
bosis, on  the  other  hand,  the  onset  is  more  gradual;  the  patient  has  pre- 
viously complained  of  headache,  vertigo,  tingling  in  the  fingers;  the  speech 
may  have  been  embarrassed  for  some  days;  the  patient  has  had  lose  of 
memory  or  is  incoherent,  or  paralysis  begins  at  one  part,  as  the  hand,  and 
extends  slowly,  and  the  hemiplegia  may  be  incomplete  or  variable.  Abrupt 
loss  of  consciousness  is  much  less  common,  and  when  the  lesion  is  small 
consciousness  is  retained.  Thus,  in  thrombosis  due  to  syphilitic  disease, 
the  hemiplegia  may  come  on  gradually  without  the  slightest  disturbance 
of  consciousness. 

The  hemiplegia  following  thrombosis  or  ^mbolism  has  practically  the 
characteri sties,  both  primary  and  secondary,  described  under  hemorrhage. 

The  following  may  be  the  effects  of  blocking  the  different  Teasels: 
(a)  Vert^ral. — The  left  branch  is  more  frequently  plugged.  The  effects 
are  involvement  of  the  nuclei  in  the  medulla  and  symptoms  of  acute  bulbar 
paralysis.    It  rarely  occurs  alone;  more  commonly  with 

(b)  Blocking  of  the  basilar  artery.  When  this  is  entirely  occluded,  there 
may  be  bilateral  paralysis  from  involvement  of  both  motor  paths.  Bulbar 
symptoms  may  be  present;  rigidity  or  spasm  may  occur.  The  temperature 
may  rise  rapidly.    The  symptoms,  in  fact,  are  those  of  apoplexy  of  the  pons. 

(c)  The  posterior  cerebral  supplies  the  occipital  lobe  on  its  medial  sur- 
face and  the  greater  part  of  the  tempore -sphenoidal  lobe.  If  the  main  stem 
be  thrombosed  there  is  hemianopia  with  sensory  aphasia.  Localized  areas  of 
softening  may  exist  without  symptoms.  Blocking  of  the  main  occipital 
branch  (srteria  occipitalis  of  Buret),  or  of  the  arteria  calearina,  passing 
tjj  the  cuneus  may  be  followed  by  hemianopia.  Hemianesthesia  may  re- 
sult from  involvement  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  interna!  capsule.    Not 
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infrequently  symmetrical  thrombosis  of  the  occipital  arteries  of  the  two 
sides  occurs,  as  in  Forster's  well-known  case.  Still  more  frequent  is  the 
occurrence  of  thrombosis  of  a  branch  of  the  posterior  cerebral  of  one  hemi- 
sphere and  a  branch  of  the  middle  cerebral  of  the  other  (von  Monakow). 
It  is  in  such  cases  that  the  most  pronounced  instances  of  apraxia  are  met 
with. 

(d)  Intemai  Carotid. — The  symptoms  are  variable.  As  is  well  known, 
the  vessel  is  in  b  majority  of  cases  Hgated  without  risk.  In  other  instances 
transient  hemiplegia  follows;  in  others  again  the  hemiplegia  is  permanent. 
These  variations  depend  on  the  anastomoses  in  the  circle  of  Willis.  If 
these  are  large  and  free,  no  paralysis  follows,  but  in  cases  in  which  the  pos- 
terior communicating  and  the  anterior  communicating  vessels  are  small  or 
absent,  the  paralysis  may  persist.  In  Ko.  ?  of  my  Elwyn  series  of  cases  of 
infantile  hemiplegia,  the  woman,  aged  twenty-four,  when  six  years  old,  had 
the  right  carotid  ligated  for  abscess  following  scarlet  fever,  with  the  result 
of  permanent  hemiplegia.  Blocking  of  the  intemai  carotid  within  the 
skull  by  thrombosis  or  embolism  is  followed  by  hemiplegia,  coma,  and  usu- 
ally death.  The  clot  is  rarely  confined  to  the  carotid  itself,  but  spreads 
into  its  branches  and  may  involve  the  ophthalmic  artery. 

(e)  Middle  Cerebral. — This  is  the  vessel  most  commonly  involved,  and, 
as  already  mentioned,  if  plugged  before  the  central  arteries  are  given  off, 
permanent  hemiplegia  usually  follows  from  softening  of  the  intemai  cap- 
sule. Blocking  of  the  branches  beyond  this  point  may  be  followed  by 
hemiplegia,  which  is  more  likely  to  be  transient,  involves  chiefly  the  arm 
and  face,  and  if  on  the  left  side  is  associated  with  aphasia.  The  individual 
branches  passing  to  the  inferior  frontal  (producing  typical  motor  aphasia 
if  the  disease  be  on  the  left  side),  anterior  and  posterior  central  gyri  (usually 
causing  total  hemiplegia),  to  the  supramarginal  and  angular  gyri  (giving 
rise,  if  the  thrombosis  be  on  the  left  side,  probably  without  exception  to 
the  so-called  visual  aphasia  (alexia),  usually  also  to  right-sided  hemi- 
anopsia), or  to  the  temporal  gyri  (in  which  event  with  left-sided  thrombosis 
word-deafnesa  results)  may  be  plugged. 

(f)  Anterior  Cerebral. — Iso  symptoms  may  follow,  and  even  when  the 
branches  which  supply  the  paracental  lobule  and  the  top  of  the  ascending 
convolutions  are  plugged  the  branches  from  the  middle  cerebral  are  usually 
able  to  effect  a  collateral  circulation  in  these  parts.  Monoplegia  of  the  leg 
may,  however,  result.  Hebetude  and  dulnese  of  intellect  may  occur  with 
obstruction  of  the  vessel. 

There  is  unquestionably  greater  freedom  of  communication  in  the  cor- 
tical branches  of  the  different  arteries  than  is  usually  admitted,  although 
it  is  not  possible,  for  example,  to  inject  the  posterior  cerebral  through  the 
middle  cerebral,  or  the  middle  cerebral  from  the  anterior;  but  the  absence 
©f  softening  in  some  instances  in  which  smaller  branches  are  blocked  shows 
how  complete  may  be  the  compensation,  probably  by  way  of  the  capillaries. 
The  dilatation  of  the  collateral  branches  may  take  place  very  rapidly;  thus 
a  patient  with  chronic  nephritis  died  about  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
hemiplegic  attack.  There  were  recent  vegetations  on  the  mitral  valve  and 
an  embolus  in  the  right  middle  cerebral  artery  just  beyond  the  first  two 
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branches.  The  central  portion  of  the  hemiEphere  was  swollen  And  cedema- 
tous.  The  right  anterior  cerebral  was  greatly  dilated,  and  by  measurement 
its  diameter  waa  found  to  be  nearly  three  times  that  of  the  left. 

Treatment  of  Oerelvral  Hsamorrliage  Euid  of  Softening. 
— The  patient  ehould  be  placed  on  hie  back,  with  the  head  high,  the  neck 
free,  kept  absolutely  quiet,  and  meaeures  immediately  taken  to  reduce  the 
arterial  preaeure.  Of  these  the  moat  rapid  and  satisfactory  is  veneeection, 
which  should  be  practised  whenever  the  arterial  tension  is  much  increased. 
With  a  small  pulse  of  low  tension  and  signs  of  cardiac  weakness  it  is  contra- 
indicated.  The  chief  difficulty  is  in  determining  whether  the  apoplexy  is 
really  due  to  hsmorrhage,  or  to  thromboaia  or  embolism,  since  in  the  latter 
group  of  cases  bleeding  probably  does  harm.  As  a  rule,  however,  in  middle- 
aged  men  with  arterio-sclerosiB,  an  accentuated  aortic  second  sound,  and 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  bleeding  is  indicated.  Horsley  and  Spen- 
cer hare  recently,  on  experimental  grounds,  recommended  the  practice, 
formerly  employed  empirically,  of  compression  of  the  carotid,  particnlarly 
in  the  ingravescent  form;  or  even,  in  suitable  cases,  passing  a  ligature  round 
the  vessel.  An  ice-hag  may  be  placed  on  the  head  and  hot  bottles  to  the 
feet.  The  bowels  should  be  freely  opened,  either  by  calomel,  or  croton 
oil  placed  on  the  tongue.  Counter-irritation  to  the  neck  or  to  the  feet  is 
not  necessary.  Catheterization  of  the  bladder  may  be  necessary,  especially 
if  the  patient  remain  long  unconscious.  When  dyspnoea,  stertor,  and  signs 
of  mechanical  obstruction  are  present,  the  patient  should  be  turned  on  the 
side,  as  recommended  by  Bowles,  This  procedure  aho  lessens  the  liability 
to  congestion  of  the  lungs. 

Special  care  should  he  taken  to  avoid  bed-sores;  and  if  bottles  are  used 
to  the  feet,  they  should  not  be  too  hot,  since  blisters  may  he  readily  caused 
by  much  lower  temperature  than  in  health.  In  the  fever  of  reaction,  aconite 
may  be  indicated,  but  should  be  cautiously  used.  Stimulants  are  not  neces- 
sary, unless  the  pulse  becomes  feeble  and  signs  of  collapse  supervene.  No 
digitalis  is  to  be  given.  During  recovery  the  patient  should  be  still  kept 
entirely  at  rest,  even  in  the  mildest  cases  remaining  in  bed  for  at  least  four- 
teen days.  The  ice-hag  should  still  be  kept  at  the  head.  The  diet  should 
be  light  and  no  medicine  other  than  some  placebo  should  be  administered, 
at  least  during  the  tirst  month  after  the  bEsmorrhage.  Attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  position  occupied  by  the  paralyzed  limb  or  limbs,  which  if 
swollen  may  be  wrapped  in  cotton  batting  or  ilannel. 

The  treatment  of  softening  from  thrombosis  or  embolism  is  very  un- 
satisfactory. Venesection  is  not  indicated,  as  it  lowers  the  tension  and 
rather  promotes  clotting.  If,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  heart's  action  is  feeble 
and  irregular,  stimulants  and  small  doses  of  digitalis  may  he  given  with, 
if  necessary,  ether  or  ammonia.  The  bowele  should  be  kept  open,  but  it  is 
not  well  to  purge  actively,  as  in  hremorrhage. 

In  the  thrombosis  which  follows  syphilitic  disease  of  the  arteries,  and 
which  is  met  with  most  frequently  in  men  between  twenty  and  forty  (in 
whom  the  hemiplegia  often  sets  in  without  loss  of  eonBciousnees),  the  iodide 
of  potassium  should  he  freely  used,  giving  from  20  to  30  grains  three  times 
a  day,  or,  if  necessary,  larger  doses.    If  the  syphilis  has  been  recent,  mei^ 
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CQrials  by  inimction  are  also  indicated.  Practically  these  are  the  only  cases 
of  hemiplegia  in  which  we  sec  satisfactory  results  {rom  treatment. 

Operative  treatment  has  been  suggested,  and  when  the  diagnosis  of  sub- 
dural hiemorrhage  can  be  made  it  is  justi^ble.  An  attempt  to  reach  a 
central  haemorrhage  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  internal  capsule  would  only 
increase  the  damage  to  the  brain  substance.  Very  little  can  be  done  for 
the  hemiplegia  which  remains.  The  damage  is  too  often  irreparable  and 
permanent,  and  it  is  very  improbable  that  iodide  of  potassium,  or  any 
other  remedy,  hastens  in  the  slightest  degree  Nature's  dealing  with  the 
blood-clot. 

The  paralyzed  limbs  may  be  gently  rubbed  once  or  twice  a  day,  and 
this  should  be  systematically  carried  out,  in  order  to  maintain  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  muscles  and  to  prevent,  if  possible,  contractures.  The  massage 
should  not,  however,  be  begun  until  at  least  ten  days  after  the  attack.  The 
rubbing  should  be  toward  the  body,  and  should  not  be  continued  for  more 
than  fifteen  minut«g  at  a  time.  After  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight,  or  in  severe 
cases  a  month,  the  muscles  may  be  stimulated  by  the  faradic  current;  faradic 
stimulation  alternating  with  massage,  especially  if  applied  to  the  antagonists 
of  the  muscles  which  ordinarily  undergo  contracture,  is  of  very  great  service, 
even  in  cases  where  there  can  be  but  little  hope  of  any  retumof  voluntary 
movement.  When  contractures  develop,  electricity  properly  applied  at 
intervals  may  still  be  of  some  benefit  along  with  the  passive  movements  and 
frictions. 

In  a  case  of  complete  hemiplegia,  the  friends  should  at  the  outset  be 
frankly  told  that  the  chances  of  full  recovery  are  slight.  Power  is  usually 
restored  in  the  leg  sufficient  to  enable  the  patient  to  get  about,  but  in  the 
majority  of  instances  the  finer  movements  of  the  hand  are  permanently  lost. 
The  general  health  should  be  looked  after,  the  bowels  regulated,  and  the 
secretions  of  the  skin  and  kidneys  kept  active.  In  permanent  hemiplegia 
in  persons  above  the  middle  period  of  life,  more  or  less  mental  weakness  is 
apt  to  follow  the  attack,  and  the  patient  may  become  irritable  and  emo- 
tional. 

And,  lastly,  when  hemiplegia  has  persisted  for  more  than  three  months 
and  contractures  have  developed,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  explain 
to  the  patient,  or  to  his  friends,  that  the  condition  is  past  relief,  that  medi- 
cines and  electricity  will  do  no  good,  and  that  there  is  no  possible  hope  of 
cure. 

6.    AXEUBIBU   OF  THE    CEREBRAL   ARTERIES. 

Miliary  aneurisms  are  not  included,  but  reference  is  made  only  to  aneu- 
rism of  the  larger  branches.  The  condition  is  not  uncommon.  There  were 
12  instances  in  my  first  800  autopsies  in  Montreal.*  This  is  a  considerably 
larger  proportion  than  in  Newton  Pitt's  collection  from  Guy's  Hospital, 
19  times  in  9,000  inspections. 

Etiologiy. — Males  are  more  frequently  affected  than  females.  Of  my 
12  cases  7  were  males.    The  disease  is  most  common  at  the  middle  period 

*  Canada  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xiv. 
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of  life.  One  of  my  cases  was  a  lad  of  six.  Pitt  describee  one  at  the  same 
age.  The  chief  causes  are  (a)  endarteritis,  either  simple  or  syphilitic,  which 
leads  to  weakness  of  the  wall  and  dilatation;  and  (b)  embolism.  As  pointed 
out  by  Church,  these  aneuriBms  are  often  found  with  endocarditis.  Pitt, 
in  his  recent  study  of  the  subject,  concludes  that  it  is  exceptional  to  find 
cerebral  aneurism  unassoeiated  with  fungating  endocarditis.  The  em- 
bolus disappears,  and  diUtation  follows  the  secondary  inflammatory  changes 
in  the  coats  of  the  vessel. 

Morbid  Anatomy.— The  middle  cerebral  branches  are  most  fre- 
quently involved.  In  my  13  cases  the  distribution  on  the  arteries  was  as 
follows:  Internal  carotid,  1;  middle  cerebral,  5;  basilar,  3;  anterior  com- 
municating, 3.  Except  in  one  case  they  were  saccular  and  communicated 
with  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  by  an  orifice  smaller  than  the  circumference 
of  the  sac.  In  the  154  cases  which  make  up  the  statistics  of  Lebert, 
Ihirand,  and  Bartholow  the  middle  cerebral  was  involved  in  44,  the  basilar 
in  41,  internal  carotid  in  S3,  anterior  cerebral  in  14,  posterior  communi- 
cating in  8,  anterior  communicating  in  8,  vertebral  in  7,  posterior  cere- 
bral in  6,  inferior  cerebellar  in  3  (Qowers).  The  size  of  the  aneurism 
varies  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut.  The  hsmorrhage  may  be 
entirely  meningeal  with  very  slight  laceration  of  the  brain  Eubstance,  but 
the  bleeding  may  be,  as  Coats  has  shown,  entirely  within  the  substance. 

SymptomB, — The  aneurism  may  attain  considerable  size  and  cause 
no  symptoms.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  first  intimation  is  the  rupture 
and  the  fatal  apoplexy.  Distinct  symptoms  are  most  frequently  caused  by 
aneurism  of  the  internal  carotid,  which  may  compress  the  optic  nerve  or  the 
commissure,  causing  neuritis  or  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve.  A  murmur 
may  be  audible  on  auscultation  of  the  skull.  Aneurism  in  this  situation 
may  give  rise  to  irritative  and  pressure  symptoms  at  the  base  of  the  brain 
or  to  hemianopsia.  In  the  remarkable  case  reported  by  Weir  Mitchell  and 
Dercum  an  aneurism  compressed  the  chiasma  and  produced  bilateral  tem- 
poral hemianopsia. 

Aneurism  of  the  vertebral  or  of  the  basilar  may  involve  the  nerves  from 
the  fifth  to  the  twelfth.  A  large  sac  at  the  termination  of  the  basilar  may 
compress  the  third  nerves  or  the  crura. 

The  diagnosis  is,  as  a  rule,  impossible.  The  larger  sacs  produce  the 
symptoms  of  tumor,  and  their  rupture  is  usually  fatal. 

7.  Ekdahteritis. 

In  no  group  of  vessels  do  we  more  frequently  see  chronic  degenera- 
tive changes  than  in  those  of  the  circle  of  Willia.    The  condition  occurs  as: 

(o)  Arlerio-sderosia,  producing  localized  or  diffused  thickening  of  the 
intima  with  the  formation  of  atheromatous  patches  or  areas  of  calcification. 
In  the  later  stages,  as  seen  in  elderly  people,  the  arteries  of  the  circle  of 
Willis  may  be  dilated,  stiff,  or  almost  universally  calcified. 

(b)  Sypkilitic  Endarteritis. — As  already  mentioned  under  the  section 
of  syphilis,  gummatous  endarteritis  is  specially  prone  to  attack  the  cere- 
bral vessels.    It  has  in  itself  no  specific  characters — that  is  to  aay,  it  is  im- 
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posBible  in  given  sections  to  pick  out  an  endarteritia  syphilitica  from  an 
ordinary  endarteritis  obliterans.  On  the  other  hand>  as  already  stated,  the 
nodular  periarteritis  is  never  seen  except  in  syphilis. 

8.-THB011B03I8  OF  THE  CeBEBBAL  SlIfUSEB  AND  YeINS. 

The  condition  may  be  primary  or  secondary.  I^bert  (1854)  and  Ton- 
□ele  were  among  the  first  to  recognize  the  condition  clinically. 

Prlmuy  tliroiBbosU  of  the  sinuses  and  veins  is  rare.  It  occurs  (a)  in 
children,  particularly  during  the  first  six  months  of  life,  usually  in  con- 
nection with  diarrhcea.  It  has,  in  my  experience,  been  a  rare  condition. 
I'  have  never  seen  an  example  of  spontaneous  thrombosis  of  the  sinuses  in 
a  child,  and  only  two  instances,  both  in  connection  with  meningitis,  in 
which  the  cortical  veins  contained  clots.  Gowers  believes  that  it  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  that  thrombosis  of  the  veins  is  not  an  uncommon 
cause  of  infantile  hemiplegia. 

(b)  In  connection  with  chlorosis  and  ansemia,  the  so-called  aulochlJumous 
sinvs-thromhosis.  Of  82  casee  of  thrombosis  in  chlorosis,  78  were  in  the 
veins  and  33  in  the  cerebral  sinuses.  The  longitudinal  sinus  is  most  fre- 
quently involved.  The  thrombosis  is  usually  associated  with  venous 
thromboHcs  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  patients  die,  as  a  rule, 
in  from  one  to  three  weeks,  but  both  Briatowe  and  Buzzard  report  re- 
coveries. 

(c)  In  the  terminal  stages  of  cancer,  phthisis,  and  other  chronic  die- 
eases  thrombosis  may  gradually  occur  in  the  sinuses  and  cortical  veins.  To 
the  coagulum  developing  in  these  conditions  the  term  marantic  thrombus 
is  applied. 

Seoondary  thrombose  is  much  more  frequent  and  follows  extension  of 
infiammation  from  contiguous  parts  to  the  sinus  wall.  The  common  causes 
are  disease  of  the  internal  ear,  fracture,  compression  of  the  sinuses  by 
tumor,  or  suppurative  disease  outside  the  skull,  particularly  erysipelae,  car- 
buncle, and  parotitis.  In  secondary  cases  the  lateral  sinus  is  most  frequently 
involved.  Of  57  fatal  cases  in  which  ear-disease  caused  death  with  cerebral 
lesions,  there  were  33  in  which  thrombosis  existed  in  the  lateral  sinuses 
(Pitt),  Tuberculous  caries  of  the  temporal  bone  is  often  directly  responsible. 
The  thrombus  may  be  small,  or  may  fill  the  entire  sinus  and  extend  into 
the  internal  jugular  vein.  In  more  than  one  half  of  these  instances  the 
thrombus  was  suppurating.  The  disease  spreads  directly  from  the  necrosis 
on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  tympanum.  According  to  Voltolini,  the  in- 
fiammation  extends  by  way  of  the  petroso-mflstoid  canal.  It  is  not  so  com- 
mon in  disease  of  the  mastoid  cells. 

SymptomB. — Primary  thrombosis  of  the  longitudinal  sinus  may  occur 
without  exciting  symptoms  and  is  found  accidentally  at  the  post  mortem. 
There  may  be  mental  dnlness  with  headache.  Convulsions  and  vomiting 
may  oconr.  In  other  instances  there  is  nothing  distinctive.  In  a  patient 
who  died  under  my  care,  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  of  phthisis,  there 
was  a  gradual  torpor,  deepening  to  coma,  without  convulsions,  localizing 
symptoms,  or  optic  neuritis.     The  condition  was  thought  to  be  due  to  a 
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tenninal  meningitis.  In  the  chloroeis  cages  the  head  eymptoins  liave,  as  a 
rule,  been  marked.  Ball's  patient  was  dull  and  stupid,  had  Yomiting, 
dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and  double  choked  disks.  Slight  paresis  of  the 
left  side  occurred.  An  interesting  feature  in  this  case  was  the  develop- 
ment of  swelling  of  the  left  leg.  In  the  cases  reported  by  Andrews,  Church, 
Tuckwell,  Isambard  Owen,  and  Wilks  the  patients  had  headache,  vomit- 
ing, and  delirium.  Paralysis  was  not  present.  In  Douglas  Powell's  case, 
with  similar  symptoms,  there  was  lose  of  power  on  the  left  side.  Bristove 
reports  a  case  of  great  interest  in  an  antemic  girl  of  nineteen,  who  had  con- 
vulsions, drowsiness,  and  vomiting.  Tenderness  and  swelling  developed 
in  the  position  of  the  right  internal  jugular  vein,  and  a  few  days  later  on 
the  opposite  side.  The  diagnosis  was  rendered  definite  by  the  occurrence 
of  phlebitis  in  the  veins  of  the  right  leg.     The  patient  recovered. 

The  onset  of  such  symptoms  as  have  been  mentioned  in  an  aniemic  or 
chlorotic  girl  should  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  cerebral  thrombosis.  In  in- 
fants the  diagnosis  can  rarely  be  made.  Involvement  of  the  cavernous  siuus 
may  cause  cedema  about  the  eyelids  or  prominence  of  the  eyes. 

In  the  secondary  thrombi  the  symptoms  are  commonly  those  of  septi- 
cromia.  For  instance,  in  over  70  per  cent  of  Fitf  s  cases  the  mode  of  death 
was  by  pulmonary  pyiemia.  This  author  draws  the  following  important 
conclusions:  (1)  The  disease  spreads  oftener  from  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  middle  ear  than  from  the  mastoid  cells.  (2)  The  otorrhoea  is  gener- 
ally of  some  standing,  but  not  always.  (3)  The  onset  is  sudden,  the  chief 
symptoms  being  pyrexia,  rigors,  pains  in  the  occipital  region  and  in  the 
neck,  associated  with  a  aeptjcffimic  condition.  (4)  Well-marked  optic  neu- 
ritis may  be  present  (6)  The  appearance  of  acute  local  pulmonary  mis- 
chief or  of  distant  suppuration  ia  almost  conclusive  of  thrombosis.  (6) 
The  average  duratioa  is  about  three  weeks,  and  death  is  generally  from 
pulmonary  pyaemia.  The  chief  points  in  the  diagnosis  may  be  gathered 
from  these  statements. 

Pitt  records  an  interesting  case  of  recovery  in  a  boy  of  ten,  who  had 
otorrhcea  for  years  and  was  admitted  with  fever,  earache,  tenderness,  and 
cedema.  A  week  later  he  had  a  rigor,  and  optic  neuritis  developed  on  the 
right  side.  The  mastoid  was  explored  unsuccessfully.  The  fever  and 
chills  persisting,  two  days  later  the  lateral  sinus  was  explored.  A  mass  of 
foul  clot  was  removed  and  the  jugular  vein  was  tied,  after  which  the  boy 
made  a  satisfflctory  recovery. 

According  to  Griesinger  there  is  often  associated  with  tbromboos  of 
the  lateral  sinus  venous  stasis  and  painful  cedema  behind  the  ear  and  in  the ' 
neck.  The  external  jugular  vein  on  the  diseased  side  may  be  less  dis- 
tended than  on  the  opposite  side,  since  owing  to  the  thrombus  in  the  lateral 
sinuB  the  internal  jugular  vein  is  less  full  than  on  the  normal  side,  and  the 
blood  from  the  external  jugular  can  flow  more  easily  into  it  (Gerhaiclt). 

TieBtment. — In  marantic  individuals  roborants  and  stimulants  are  in- 
dicated. The  position  assumed  in  bed  should  favor  both  the  arterial  and 
venous  circulation.  The  clothing  should  not  restrict  the  neck,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  binding  of  the  neck. 

The  internal  administration  of  potassium  iodide  and  oalomd  hat  been 
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recommended  in  the  autochthonous  forms,  but  no  treatment  is  likely  to  be 
of  any  avaa. 

The  Becondarj  formB,  especially  tboae  following  upon  disease  of  the 
middle  ear,  are  often  amenable  to  operation,  and,  especially  recently,  many 
lives  have  been  saved  by  surgical  intervention  after  extensive  sinus  throm- 
bosis. Maceven's  work  On  Pyogenic  Infective  Diseases  of  the  Brain  and 
Spinal  Cord  contains  the  most  exhaustive  presentation  of  the  subject  of 
sinus  thrombosis  and  its  treatment. 

9.  Hemiplegia  in  Children. 

Etiology. — Of  135  cases,  60  were  in  boys  and  75  in  girls.  Bight 
hemiplegia  occurred  in  79,  left  in  56.  In  13  cases  the  condition  was  said 
to  be  congenital. 

In  a  great  majority  the  disease  sets  in  during  the  first  or  second  year; 
thus  of  the  total  number  of  cases,  95  were  under  two.  Cases  above  the 
fifth  year  are  rare,  only  10  in  my  aeries.  Neither  alcoholism  nor  syphilis 
in  the  parents  appears  to  play  an  important  role  in  this  affection.  Diffi- 
cult or  abnormal  labor  is  responsible  for  certain  of  the  cases,  particularly 
injury  with  the  forceps.  Trauma,  such  as  falls  or  puncturing  wounds, 
is  more  rare.  The  condition  followed  ligation  of  the  common  carotid  in 
one  case. 

Infectious  diseases.  All  the  authors  lay  special  stress  upon  this  factor. 
In  19  cases  in  my  series  the  disease  came  on  during  or  just  after  one 
of  the  speciiic  fevers,  I  saw  one  case  in  which  during  the  height  of  vac- 
cination convulsions  developed,  followed  by  hemiplegia.  In  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  cases  the  disease  sets  in  with  a  convulsion,  in  which  the  child 
may  remain  for  several  hours  or  longer,  and  after  recovery  the  paralysis 
is  noticed. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  an  analysis  which  I  have  made  of  90  au- 
topsies reported  in  the  literature,  the  lesions  may  be  grouped  under  three 
headings: 

(o)  Embolism,  thrombosis,  and  luemorrhage,  comprising  16  cases,  in 
7  of  which  there  was  blocking  of  a  Sylvian  artery,  and  in  9  hsemorrhage. 
A  striking  feature  in  this  group  is  the  advanced  age  of  onset.  Ten  of  the 
cases  occurred  in  children  over  six  years  old. 

(6)  Atrophy  and  sclerosis,  comprising  fiO  cases.  The  wasting  is  either 
of  groups  of  convolutions,  an  entire  lobe,  or  the  whole  hemisphere.  The 
meninges  are  usually  closely  adherent  over  the  affected  region,  though 
sometimes  they  look  normal.  The  convolutions  are  atrophied,  firm,  and 
hard,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  normal  gyri.  The  sclerosis  may  be 
diffuse  and  widespread  over  a  hemisphere,  or  there  may  be  nodular  pro- 
jections— the  hypertrophic  sclerosis.  Some  of  the  cases  show  remarkable 
unilateral  atrophy  of  the  hemisphere.  In  one  of  my  cases  the  atrophied 
hemisphere  weighed  169  grammes  and  the  normal  one  653  grammes.  The 
biain  tissue  may  be  a  mere  shell  over  a  dilated  ventricle. 

(c)  Porencephalus,  which  was  present  in  24  of  the  90  autopsies.  This 
term  was  applied  by  Heschel  (1868)  to  a  loss  of  substance  in  the  form  of 
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cavities  and  cysts  at  the  surface  of  the  brain,  either  opening  into  and 
hounded  hy  the  arachnoid,  and  even  paesing  deeply  into  the  hemisphere, 
or  reaching  to  the  ventricle.  In  the  study  by  Audrey  of  103  cases  of 
porencephaluB,  hemiplegia  was  mentioned  in  68  cases. 

Practically,  then,  in  infantile  hemiplegia  cortical  sclerosis  and  poren- 
cephalus  are  the  important  anatomical  conditions.  The  primary  change 
in  the  majority  of  these  eases  ia  still  unknown.  Porencephalia  may  result 
from  a  defect  in  development  or  from  htemorrhage  at  birth.  The  etiology 
is  clear  in  the  limited  number  of  easea  of  haemorrhage,  embollEm,  and 
thrombosis,  but  there  remains  the  large  group  in  which  the  final  change 
ia  sclerosis  and  atrophy.  What  is  the  primary  lesion  in  these  instances? 
The  clinical  history  ahows  that  in  nearly  all  these  cases  the  onset  is  sud- 
den, with  convulsions — often  with  slight  fever.  Striimpell  believes  that 
this  condition  ia  due  to  an  infiammation  of  the  gray  matter — polio-en- 
cephalitis— a  view  which  has  not  been  very  widely  accepted,  aa  the  ana- 
tomical proofs  are  wanting.  Gowers  suggests  that  thrombosis  may  be  pres- 
ent in  some  instances.  This  might  probably  account  for  the  final  condi- 
tion of  sclerosis,  but  clinically  thrombosis  of  the  veins  rarely  occurs  in 
healthy  children,  which  appear  to  be  those  most  frequently  attacked  by 
infantile  hemiplegia,  and  post-mortem  proof  is  yet  wanting  of  the  associa- 
tion of  thrombosis  with  the  disease. 

Symptoms. — (a)  The  onset.  The  disease  may  set  in  suddenly  with- 
out spasms  or  loss  of  consciousness.  In  more  than  half  the  cases  the  child 
is  attacked  with  partial  or  general  convulsions  and  loss  of  consciousness, 
which  may  last  from  a  few  hours  to  many  days.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  in  the  disease.  Fever  ia  usually  present.  The  hemi- 
plegia, noticed  as  the  child  recovers  conaciousness,  is  generally  complete. 
Sometimes  the  paralysis  is  not  complete  at  first,  but  develops  after  subse- 
quent convulsiona.  The  right  aide  is  more  frequently  ailected  than  the 
left.     The  face  is  commonly  not  involved, 

{h)  Kcsidual  eymptoms.  In  some  cases  the  paralysis  gradually  disap- 
pears and  leaves  scarcely  a  trace  as  the  child  grows  up.  The  leg,  as  a 
rule,  recovers  more  rapidly  and  more  fully  than  the  arm,  and  the  paraly- 
sis may  be  scarcely  noticeable.  In  a  majority  of  caaea,  however,  there  is 
a  characteristic  hemiplegic  gait.  The  paralysis  is  moat  marked  in  the 
arm,  which  is  usually  wasted;  the  forearm  is  flexed  at  right  anglea,  the 
hand  ia  flexed,  and  the  fingers  are  contracted.  Motion  may  be  almost  com- 
pletely lost;  in  other  instances  the  arm  can  be  lifted  above  the  head.  Late 
rigidity,  which  almost  always  develops,  is  the  symptom  which  suggested 
the  name  hemipUgid,  spastica  cerebralie  to  Heine,  the  ortbopffidic  surgeon 
who  first  accurately  described  these  cases.  It  is,  however,  not  constant. 
The  liraba  may  be  quite  relaxed  even  years  after  the  onset.  The  refleies 
are  usually  increased.  In  several  instances,  however,  I  have  known  them 
to  be  absent.     Sensation  is,  as  a  rule,  not  disturbed. 

Aphasia  is  a  not  uncommon  symptom,  and  occurred  in  16  cases  of  my 
series — a  smaller  number  than  that  given  in  the  series  of  Wallenberg, 
Qaudard,  and  Sachs. 

Mental  Defects.— Oae  of  the  most  serious  consequences  of  infantile 
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hemiplegia  is  the  failure  of  mental  development.  A  considerable  number 
of  these  cases  drift  into  the  institutionB  for  feeble-minded  children.  Three 
grades  may'  be  distinguished — idiocy,  which  ia  most  conmion  when  the 
hemiplegia  has  existed  from  birth;  imbecility,  which  often  increaaes  with 
the  development  of  epilepsy;  and  feeble-mindedness,  a  retarded  rather 
than  an  arrested  development. 

Epilepsy. — Of  the  casee  in  my  series,  41  were  subjects  of  convulsive 
seizures,  one  of  the  most  distressing  sequels  of  the  disease.  The  eeizures 
may  be  either  transient  attacks  of  petit  mal,  true  Jacksonian  fits,  begin- 
ning in  and  confined  to  the  affected  side,  or  general  convulsions. 

Post-hemiplegic  Movements.—lt  was  in  eases  of  this  sort  that  Weir 
Mitchell  first  described  the  post-hemiplegic  movements.  They  are  ex- 
tremely common,  and  were  present  in  34  of  my  series.  There  may  be 
either  slight  tremor  in  the  afEected  muscles,  or  incoordinate  choreiform 
movements — the  so-called  post-hemiplegic  chorea — or,  lastly, 

Atkeloais. — In  this  condition,  described  by  Hammond,  there  aie  remark- 
able spasms  of  the  paralyzed  extremities,  chiefly  of  the  fingers  and  toes, 
and  in  rare  instances  of  the  muscles  of  the  mouth.  The  movements  are 
involuntary  and  somewhat  rhythmical;  in  the  hand,  movemeuts  of  adduc- 
tion or  abduction  and  of  supination  and  pronation  follow  each  other  in 
orderly  sequence.  There  may  be  hyperextension  of  the  fingers,  during 
which  they  are  spread  wide  apart.  This  condition  is  much  more  frequent 
in  children  than  in  adults.  In  the  latter  it  may  be  combined  with  hemi- 
aniestheaia,  and  the  lesion  is  not  cortical,  but  basic  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  thalamus.  The  movements  are  sometimes  increased  by  emotion.  They 
usually  persist  during  steep. 

Treatment. — The  possibility  of  injury  to  the  brain  in  protsacted 
labor  and  in  forceps  cases  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  practitioner. 
The  former  entails  the  greater  risk.  In  infantile  hemiplegia  the  physician 
at  the  outset  sees  a  case  of  ordinary  convulsions,  perhaps  more  protracted 
and  severe  than  usual.  These  should  be  checked  as  rapidly  as  possible 
by  the  use  of  the  bromides,  the  application  of  cold  or  heat,  and  a  brisk 
purge.  During  convulsions  chloroform  may  be  administered  with  safety 
even  to  the  youngest  children.  When  the  paralysis  is  establiBhed  not  much 
can  be  hoped  from  medicines.  In  only  rare  instances  does  the  paralysis 
entirely  disappear.  When  the  recovery  is  partial  the  "  residual  paralysis  " 
is  similar  to  that  seen  in  other  lesions  of  the  upper  motor  segment.  Thus 
in  the  lower  extremity  it  ia  the  flexors  of  the  leg  and  the  dorsal  flexors  of 
the  foot  which  are  most  often  permanently  paralyzed  (Wernicke).  The 
indications  are  to  favor  the  natural  tendency  to  improve  by  maintaining  the 
general  nutrition  of  the  child,  to  lessen  the  rigidity  and  contractures  by 
massage  and  passive  motion,  and  if  necessary  to  correct  deformities  by 
mechanical  or  surgical  measures.  Much  may  be  done  by  careful  manipula- 
tion and  rubbing  and  the  application  of  a  proper  apparatus.  In  children 
the  aphasia  usually  disappears.  The  epilepsy  is  a  distressing  and  obstinate 
symptom,  for  which  a  cure  can  rarely  be  anticipated.  Prolonged  periods 
of  quiescence  are,  however,  not  uncommon.  In  the  Jacksonian  fits  the 
bromides  rarely  do  good,  unless  there  ia  much  irritability  and  excitement. 
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Operative  measures,  which  have  been  carried  out  in  BeveraJ  cases,  have  not, 
as  a  rule,  been  successful.  The  liability  to  feeble-niindednesB  is  the  most 
serious  outlook  in  the  infantile  cerebral  palsies.  In  many  cases  the  damage 
is  irreparable,  and  idiocy  and  imbecility  result.  With  patient  training  and 
with  care  many  of  the  children  reach  a  fair  measure  of  intelligence  and 
self-reliance. 


The  following  are  the  most  common  varieties  of  new  growths  within 
the  cranium: 

(1)  Infectious  Gnanloiiuta.— (a)  Tubercle,  which  may  form  large  or 
small  growths,  usually  multiple.  Tuberculosis  of  the  glands  or  bones  may 
be  coexistent,  but  the  tuberculous  disease  of  the  brain  may  occur  in  the 
absence  of  other  clinically  recognizable  tuberculous  lesions.  The  disease  is 
meet  frequent  early  in  life.  Three  fourths  of  the  caaea  occur  under  twenty, 
and  one  half  of  the  patients  are  under  ten  years  of  age  (Gowers).  Of  299 
cases  of  tumor  in  persons  under  nineteen  collected  from  various  sources 
by  Starr,  153  were  tubercle.  The  nodules  are  most  numerous  in  the  cere- 
bellum and  about  the  base. 

(6)  Syphiloma  is  most  commonly  found  in  the  hemispheres  or  about 
the  pons.  The  tumors  are  superficial,  attached  to  the  arteries  or  the  me- 
ninges, and  rarely  grow  to  a  large  size.  They  may  be  multiple.  The  third 
nerve  is  particularly  prone  to  syphilitic  infiltration,  and  ptosis  is  common. 

'(3)  Tninors, — (c)  Olioma  and  Neurogliotna. — These  vary  greatly  in  ap- 
pearance. They  may  be  firm  and  hard,  almost  hke  an  area  of  sclerosis, 
or  soft  and  very  vascular.  They  persist  remarkably  for  many  years.  KJebe 
has  called  attention  to  the  occurrence  of  elements  in  them  not  unlike  gan- 
glion-cells. Tumors  of  this  character  may  contain  the  "  Spiunen  "  or  spider 
cells;  enormous  spindle-shaped  cells  with  single  large  nuclei;  celb  like  the 
ganglion-cells  of  nerve-centres  with  nuclei  end  one  or  more  processes;  and 
translucent,  band-iike  fibres,  tapering  at  each  end,  which  result  from  a 
vitreous  or  hyaline  transformation  of  the  large  spindle-cells.  A  separate 
type  is  also  recognizable,  in  which  the  cells  resemble  the  ependymal  epi- 
thelium. 

(rf)  Sarcoma  occurs  most  commonly  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and 
in  the  pons.  It  forms  some  of  the  largest  and  most  diffusely  infiltrating 
of  intracranial  growths.  Like  carcinoma,  sarcoma  of  the  brain  is  tisually 
of  very  rapid  growth. 

(e)  Carcinoma  not  infrequently  is  secondary  to  cancer  in  other  parts. 
It  is  seldom  primary.  Occasionally  cancerous  tumors  have  been  found  in 
symmetrical  parts  of  the  brain. 

(f)  Other  varieties  occur,  such  as  fibroid  growths,  which  usually  develop 
from  the  membranes;  bony  tumors,  which  grow  sometimes  from  the  falx, 
psammoma,  and  cholesteatoma.  Fatty  tumors  are  occasioiiaUy  found  *m 
the  corpus  callosum. 
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(3)  Oysts. — (j)  These  occur  between  the  membranes  and  the  brain,  as 
a  result  of  hcemorrhage  or  of  Boftening.  Porencephalu6  is  a.  eequel  of  con- 
genital atrophy  or  of  hfemorrbage,  or  may  be  due  to  a  developmental  de- 
fect. Hydatid  cyata  have  been  referred  to  in  the  section  on  parasites.  An 
interesting  variety  of  cyst  is  that  which  follows  severe  injury  to  the  skull 
in  early  life. 

SymptoniB, — (1)  Qeneral. — The  following  are  the  most  important: 
Headache,  either  dull,  aching,  and  continuous,  or  sharp,  stabbing,  and  par- 
oxysmal. It  may  be  diffused  over  the  entire  head;  sometimee  it  is  limited 
to  the  back  or  front.  When  in  the  back  of  the  head  it  may  extend  down 
the  neck  (especially  in  tumors  in  the  posterior  fossa),  and  whto  in  the  front 
it  may  be  accompanied  with  neuralgic  pains  in  the  face.  Occasionally  the 
pain  may  be  very  localized  and  associated  with  tenderness  on  pressure. 

Optic  neuritis  occurs  in  four  fifths  of  all  the  cases  (Gowers).  It  is  usu- 
ally double,  but  occasionally  is  found  in  only  one  eye.  A  growth  may  de- 
velop slowly  and  attain  considerable  size  without  producing  optic  neuritis. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  occur  with  a  very  small  tumor.  J.  A.  Martin, 
from  an  extensive  analysis  of  the  literature  with  reference  to  the  localizing 
value,  concludes:  When  there  is  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  the  neuritis 
in  each  eye  it  is  more  than  twice  as  probable  that  the  tumor  is  on  the  side 
of  the  moat  marked  neuritis.  It  is  constant  in  tumors  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  present  in  89  per  cent  of  cerebellar  tumors,  and  absent  in 
nearly  two  thirds  of  the  cases  of  tumor  of  the  pons,  medulla,  and  of  tbc 
corpus  callosum.  It  is  least  frequent  in  casea  of  tuberculous  tumor;  most 
common  in  cases  of  glioma  and  cystic  tumors. 

Yomiiing  is  a  common  feature,  and  with  headache  and  optic  neuritis 
makes  up  the  characteristic  chnical  picture  of  cerebral  tumor.  An  impor- 
tant point  is  the  absence  of  definite  relation  to  the  meals.  A  chemical  ex- 
amination shows  that  the  vomiting  is  independent  of  digestive  disturbances. 
It  may  be  very  obstinate,  particularly  in  growths  of  the  cerebellum  and 
the  pons. 

Giddiness  is  often  an  early  symptom.  The  patient  complains  of  vertigo 
on  rising  suddenly  or  on  turning  quickly.  Mental  Distaritance. — The  pa- 
tient may  act  in  an  odd,  unnatural  manner,  or  there  may  be  stupor  and 
heaviness.  The  patient  may  become  emotional  or  silly,  or  symptoms  re- 
sembling hysteria  may  develop.  Convulsions,  either  general  and  resembling 
true  epilepsy  or  localized  (Jacksonian)  in  character.  There  may  be  slowing 
of  the  pulse,  as  in  all  cases  of  increased  intracranial  pressure. 

(3)  Iioealixtng  Symptoms. — Focal  symptoms  often  occur,  but  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  these  may  be  indirectly  produced.  The  smaller  the  tumor 
and  the  less  marked  the  general  symptoms  of  cerebral  compression,  the 
more  likely  is  it  that  any  focal  symptoms  occurring  are  of  direct  origin. 

(a)  Central  Motor  Area. — The  symptoms  are  either  irritative  or  destruc- 
tive in  character.  Irritation  in  the  lower  third  may  produce  spaam  in  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  in  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  or  in  the  tongue.  The 
spasm  with  tingling  may  be  strictly  limited  to  one  muscle  group  before  ex- 
tending to  others,  and  tiiis  Seguin  terms  the  signal  symptom.  The  middle 
third  of  the  motor  area  contains  the  centres  controlling  the  arm,  and  here, 
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too,  the  Epafim  may  begin  in  the  fingers,  in  the  thumb,  in  the  muacles  of 
the  wrist,  or  in  the  ehoulder.  In  the  upper  third  of  the  motor  areas  the 
irritation  may  produce  apaem  beginning  in  the  toes,  in  the  anklea,  or  in  the 
muscles  'of  the  leg.  In  many  instances  the  patient  can  determine  accu- 
rately the  point  of  origin  of  the  spaam,  and  there  are  important  sensory 
disturbances,  such  as  numbneae  and  tingling,  which  may  be  felt  first  at 
the  region  affected. 

In  all  caaea  it  ia  important  to  determine,  first,  the  point  of  origin,  the 
signal  symptom,-  aecond,  the  order  or  march  of  the  spasm;  and  third,  the 
subeequent  condition  of  the  parts  first  affected,  whether  it  is  a  state  of 
paresis  or  aosJIthesia. 

Destructive  lesions  in  the  motor  zone  cauae  paralyaia,  which  is  often 
preceded  by  local  convulsive  seizures;  there  may  be  a  monoplegia,  as  of 
the  leg,  and  convulsive  seizures  in  the  arm,  often  due  to  irritation  in  these 
centres.  Tumors  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  motor  area  may  cause  local- 
ized spasms  and  subsequently,  as  the  centres  are  invaded  by  the  growth, 
paralysis  occurs.  On  the  left  side,  growths  in  the  third  frontal  or  Broca'a 
convolution  may  cause  motor  aphasia. 

(6)  Prefrontal  fieptofi.— Neither  motor  nor  sensory  disturbance  may 
be  present.  The  general  symptoms  are  often  well  marked.  The  most 
striking  feature  of  growths  in  this  region  is  mental  torpor  and  gradual 
imbecility.  In  its  extension  downward  the  tumor  may  involve  on  the  left 
side  the  lower  frontal  convolution  and  produce  aphasia,  or  in  its  progress 
backward  cause  irritative  or  destructive  lesions  of  the  motor  area.  E^c- 
ophthalmoB  on  the  side  of  the  tumor  may  occur  and  be  helpful  in  diagnosis, 
as  in  the  caae  reported  by  Thomas  and  Keene. 

(c)  Tumors  in  the  parieto-occipital  lobe  may  grow  to  a  large  aize  without 
causing  any  symptoms.  There  may  be  word-blind nese  and  mind-blindness 
when  the  angular  gyrus  and  its  underlying  white  matter  is  involved,  and 
paraphasia. 

{d)  Tumors  of  the  occipital  lobe  produce  hemianopia,  and  a  bilateral 
lesion  may  produce  blindness.  Tumors  in  this  region  on  the  left  hemi- 
sphere may  be  associated  with  word-blindness  and  mind-blindness. 

(e)  Tumors  in  the  temp:ral  hbe  may  attain  a  large  size  without  produc- 
ing aymptoms.  In  their  growth  they  involve  the  lower  motor  centres.  On 
the  left  side  involvement  of  the  first  gyrus  and  the  transverse  temporal 
,   gyri  (auditory  sense  area)  may  be  associated  with  word-deafness, 

(/)  Tumors  growing  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  basal  ganglia  produce 
hemiplegia  from  involvement  of  the  internal  capsule.  Limited  growths  in 
either  the  nucleus  caudatus  or  the  nucleus  lentiformis  of  the  corpus  striatum 
do  not  necessarily  cause  paralysis.  Tumors  in  the  thalamus  opticus  may 
also,  when  small,  cause  no  symptoms,  but  increasing  they  may  involve  the 
fibres  of  the  sensory  portion  of  the  internal  capsule,  producing  hemianopia 
and  sometimes  hemianffisthesia.  Growths  in  this  situation  are  apt  to  cause 
early  optic  neuritis,  and,  growing  into  the  third  ventricle,  may  cause  a  dis- 
tention of  the  lateral  ventricles.  In  fact,  pressure  symptoma  from  this 
cause  and  paralysis  due  to  involvement  of  the  internal  capsule  are  the  chief 
symptoms  of  tumor  in  and  about  these  ganglia.    If  the  ventrolateral  group 
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of  Dudci  in  the  thalamus  be  involved  there  may  be  unilateral  disturbances 
of  cutaneous  and  muscular  sense,  hemicborea,  or  movement  ataxia. 

Growths  in  the  corpora  quadrigemina  are  rarely  limited,  but  most  com- 
monly involve  the  crura  cerebri  as  well.  Ocular  symptoms  are  marked. 
The  pupil  reflex  is  lost  and  there  is  nystagmus.  In  the  gradual  growth 
the  third  nerve  is  involved  aa  Jt  passes  through  the  cms,  in  which  case  there 
will  be  oculo-motor  paralysis  on  one  side  and  hemiplegia  on  the  other,  a 
combination  almost  characteristic  of  unilateral  disease  of  the  crus. 

{g)  Tumors  of  the  pons  and  medulla.  The  symptoms  are  chiefly  thoae 
of  pressure  upon  the  nerves  emerging  in  this  region.  In  disease  of  the 
pons  the  nerves  may  be  involved  alone  or  with  the  pyramidal  tract.  Of  52 
eases  analyzed  by  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  there  were  13  in  which  the  cerebral 
nerves  were  involved  alone,  13  in  which  the  limbs  were  affected,  and  2(i  in 
which  there  was  hemiplegia  and  involvement  of  the  nerves.  Twenty-two 
of  the  latter  had  what  is  known  as  alternate  paralysis — i.  e.,  involvement 
of  the  nerves  on  one  side  and  of  the  hmbs  on  the  opposite  side.  In  4  cases 
there  were  no  motor  symptoms.  In  tuberculosis  (or  syphilis)  a  growth 
at  the  inferior  and  inner  aspects  of  the  crus  may  cause  paralysis  of  the 
third  nerve  on  one  side,  and  of  the  face,  tongue,  and  limbs  on  the  opposite 
side  (syndrome  of  Weber).  A  tumor  growing  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pons 
usually  involves  the  sixth  nerve,  producing  internal  strabismus;  the  seventh 
nerve,  producing  facial  paralysis;  and  the  auditory  nerve,  causing  deaf- 
ness. Conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes  to  the  side  opposite  that  on  which 
there  is  facial  paralysis  also  occurs.  When  the  motor  cerebral  nerves  are 
involved  the  paralyses  are  of  the  peripheral  type  {lower  segment  paralyses). 

Tumors  of  the  medulla  may  involve  the  cerebral  nerves  alone  or  cause 
in  some  instances  a  combination  of  hemiplegia  with  paralysis  of  the  nerves. 
Paralyses  of  the  nerves  are  helpful  in  topical  diagnosis,  but  the  fact  must  not 
be  overlooked  that  one  or  more  of  the  cerebral  nerves  may  be  paralyzed  as 
a  result  of  a  much  increased  general  intracranial  pressure.  Signs  of  irrita- 
tion in  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  nerves  are  usually  present,  and  pro- 
duce difficulty  in  swallowing,  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  irregular  respira- 
tion, vomiting,  and  sometimes  retraction  of  the  head  and  neck.  The  hypo- 
glossal nerve  is  least  often  affected.  The  gait  may  be  unsteady  or,  if 
there  is  pressure  on  the  cerebellum,  ataxic.  Occasionally  there  are  sen- 
sory symptoms,  numbness,  and  tingling.    Toward  the  end  convulsions  may 

Diagnosis.— From  the  general  symptoms  alone  the  existence  of  tumor 
may  be  determined,  for  the  combination  of  headache,  optic  neuritis,  and 
vomiting  is  distinctive.  A  gradual  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  symp- 
toms is  usually  seen.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  severe  headache  and 
neuro-retinitis  may  be  caused  by  Bright's  disease.  The  localization  must 
he  gathered  from  the  consideration  of  the  symptoms  above  detailed  and 
from  the  data  given  in  the  section  on  Topical  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the 
Brain.  Mistakes  are  most  likely  to  occur  in  connection  with  ursemia,  hys- 
teria, and  general  paralysis;  but  careful  consideration  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  usually  enables  the  practitioner  to  avoid  error.  Auscul- 
tatory percussion  is  occasionally  of  service  in  localization. 
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Frognosis. — Syphilitic  tumors  alone  are  amenable  to  medical  treat- 
ment. Tuberculous  growths  occasionally  cease  to  grow  and  become  calci- 
fied. The  gliomata  and  fibrooiata,  particularly  when  the  latter  grow  from 
the  membranes,  may  last  for  years.  I  have  described  a  case  of  smalt,  hard 
glioma,  in  which  the  Jacksonian  epilepsy  persisted  for  fourtccQ  yeaiB. 
HughliogB  Jackson  has  reported  cases  of  glioma  in  which  the  symptoms 
lasted  for  over  ten  years.  The  more  rapidly  growing  sarcomata  usually 
proYe  fatal  in  from  six  to  eighteen  months.  Death  may  be  sudden,  par- 
ticularly in  growths  near  the  medulla;  more  commonly  it  is  due  to  coma 
in  consequence  of  gradual  increase  in  the  intracranial  pressure. 

Treatment. — (a)  Medical. — If  there  is  a  suspicion  of  s^'philis  the 
iodide  of  potassium  and  mercury  should  be  given.  Nowhere  do  we  see 
more  brilliant  therapeutical  effects  than  in  certain  cases  of  cerebral  gum- 
mata.  The  iodide  should  be  given  in  increasing  doses.  In  tuberculous 
tumors  the  outlook  is  less  favorable,  though  instances  of  cure  are  reported, 
and  there  is  post-mortem  evidence  to  show  that  the  solitary  tuberculous 
tumors  may  undergo  changes  and  become  obsolete.  A  general  tonic  treat- 
ment is  indicated  in  these  cases.  The  headache  usually  demands  prompt 
treatment.  The  iodide  of  potassium  in  full  doses  aometimea  gives  marked 
relief.  An  ice-cap  for  the  head  or,  in  the  occipital  headache,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Paquelin  cautery  may  be  tried.  The  bromides  are  not  of 
much  use  in  the  headache  from  this  cause,  and,  as  the  last  resort,  mor- 
phia must  be  given.  For  the  convulsions  bromide  of  potassium  is  of  little 
service. 

(6)  iSwryical.— Tumors  of  the  brain  have  been  successfully  removed  by 
Maccwen,  Horsley,  Keen,  and  others.  The  number  of  cases  for  operation, 
however,  is  small.  Four  fifths  at  least  of  all  the  cases,  are  probably  un- 
suitable, or  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  an  operation  fatal.  The  most 
advantageous  cases  are  the  localized  fibromata  growing  from  the  dura  and 
only  compressing  the  brain  substance,  as  in  Keen's  remarkable  case.  The 
safety  with  which  the  exploratory  operation  can  be  made  warrants  it  in  all 
doubtful  cases. 


V.    INFLAMMATION   OF  THE    BRAIN. 

1.  ActTTB  Encephalitis. 

A  focal  or  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  brain  substance,  usually  of  the 
gray  matter  (poliencepbalitis),  is  met  with  (a)  as  a  result  of  trauma;  (ft) 
in  certain  intoxications,  alcohol,  food  potsoBing,''and  gas  poisoning;  and  (c) 
followiog  the  acute  infections.  The  anatomical  features  are  those  of  an 
acute  hfemorrhagic  pohencephalitis,  corresponding  in  histological  details 
with  acute  polio-myelitis.  Focal  forms  are  Been  in  ulcerative  endocarditis, 
in  which  the  gray  matter  may  present  deeply  hsemorrhagic  areas,  firmer 
than  the  surrounding  tissue.  In  the  fevers  there  may  be  more  extensive 
regions,  involving  two  or  three  convolutions.  This  acute  heemoirh^c 
poliencephalitis  superior  is  thought  by  Striimpell  to  be  the  essential  lesion 
in  infantile  hemiplegia.    Localizing  symptoms  are  usually  present,  thon^ 
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they  may  be  obBcnted  in  the  eeverity  of  the  general  infection.  The  meet 
typical  encephalitis  accompaniea  the  meningitis  is  cerebro-spinal  fever. 

In  acute  mania,  in  delirium  tremens,  in  chorea  insaniens,  in  the  mani- 
acal form  of  exophthalmic  goitre,  and  in  the  so-called  cerebral  forms  of  the 
mahgnant  fevers  the  gray  cortex  is  deeply  congested,  moiat,  and  swollen, 
and  with  the  recent  finer  methods  of  research  will  probably  show  changes 
which  may  he  classed  as  encephalitis. 

The  symptoma  are  not  very  definite.  In  severe  forms  they  are  those  of 
an  acute  infection;  some  cases  have  been  mistaken  for  typhoid  fever.  The 
onset  may  be  abrupt  in  an  individual  apparently  healthy.  Other  cases 
liave  occurred  in  the  convalescence  from  the  fevers,  particularly  influenza. 
One  of  J,  J.  Putnam's  eases  followed  mumps.  The  general  symptoms  are 
those  which  accompany  all  severe  acute  affections  of  the  brain — ^headache, 
somnolence,  coma,  deUrium,  vomiting,  etc.  The  local  symptoms  are  very 
varied,  depending  on  the  extent  of  the  lesions,  and  may  be  irritative  or 
paralytic.  Usually  fatal  within  a  few  weeks,  cases  may  drag  on  for  weeks 
or  months  and  recover. 

S,  Abscess  of  the  Bhain. 

Stiology-- — Suppuration  of  the  brain  substance  is  rarely  if  ever  pri- 
mary, but  results,  as  a  rule,  from  extension  of  inflammation  from  neigh- 
boring parts  or  infection  from  a  distance  through  the  blood.  The  question 
of  idiopathic  brain  abscess  need  scarcely  be  considered,  though  occasion- 
ally instances  occur  in  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  assign  a  cause. 
There  are  three  important  etiological  factors: 

(1)  Trauma.  Fails  upon  the  head  or  blows,  with  or  without  abrasion 
of  the  akin.  More  commonly  it  follows  fracture  or  punctured  wounds.  In 
this  group  meningitis  is  frequently  associated  with  the  abscess. 

(2)  By  far  the  most  important  infective  foci  are  those  which  arise  in 
direct  extension  from  disease  of  the  middle  ear  or  of  the  mastoid  cells. 
From  the  roof  of  the  mastoid  antrum  the  infection  readily  pa^es  to  the 
sigmoid  sinus  and  induces  an  infective  thrombosis.  In  other  instances  the 
dura  becomes  involved,  and  a  sub-dural  abscess  is  formed,  which  may 
readily  involve  the  arachnoid  or  the  pia  mater.  In  another  group  the  in- 
flammation extends  along  the  lymph  spaces,  or  the  thrombosed  veins,  into 
the  substance  of  the  brain  and  cansea  suppuration.  Macewen  thinks  that 
without  local  areas  of  meningitis  the  infective  agents  may  be  carried 
through  the  lymph  and  blood  channels  into  the  cerebral  substance.  In- 
fection which  extends  from  the  roof  of  the  mastoid  process  is  moat  likely 
to  be  followed  by  abscess  in  the  temporal  lobe,  while  infection  extending 
from  the  posterior  wall  causes  most  frequently  sinus  thrombosis  and  cere- 
bellar abscess. 

(3)  In  septic  processes.  Abscess  of  the  brain  is  not  often  found  in 
p}iemia.  In  ulcerative  endocarditis  multiple  foci  of  suppuration  are  com- 
mon. Localized  bone-disease  and  suppuration  in  the  liver  are  occasional 
causes.  Certain  inflammations  in  the  lungs,  particularly  bronchiectasis, 
which  was  present  in  17  of  38  cases  of  these  so-called  "  pulmonal  cerebral 
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i "  collected  by  R.  T.  Williamson,  are  liable  to  be  followed  hj  ab- 
BccBE.  It  ie  an  occasional  complication  of  empyema.  Abscess  of  the  brain 
may  follow  the  specific  fevers.  Bristowe  has  called  attention  to  its  occur- 
rence aa  a  Bcquel  of  influenza.  The  largest  number  of  cases  occur  between 
the  twentieth  and  fortieth  years,  and  the  condition  is  more  frequent  in  men 
than  in  women.  Holt  has  collected  35  cases  in  children  under  five  years 
of  age,  the  chief  causes  of  which  were  otitis  media  and  trauma. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  abscess  may  be  solitary  or  multiple,  dif- 
fuse or  circumscribed.  Practically  any  one  of  the  different  Tarieties  of 
pyogenic  bacteria  may  be  concerned.  The  hacterlological  examination 
often  shows  a  mixture  of  different  varieties.  Occasionally  cultures  are 
sterile,  owing  to  death  of  the  bacteria.  In  the  acute,  rapidly  fatal  cases 
following  injury  the  suppuration  is  not  limited;  but  in  long-standing  cases 
the  abscces  is  enclosed  in  a  definite  capsule,  which  may  have  a  thickncM  of 
from  2  to  5  mm.  The  pus  varies  much  in  appearance,  depending  upon 
the  age  of  the  abscess.  In  early  cases  it  may  be  mixed  with  reddish  debrit 
and  softened  brain  matter,  hut  in  the  solitary  encapsulated  abscess  the  pus 
is  distinctive,  having  a  greenish  tint,  an  acid  reaction,  and  a  peculiar  odor, 
sometimes  hke  that  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  brain  substance  sur- 
rounding the  abeecsB  is  usually  oedematous  and  infiltrated.  The  size  varies 
from  that  of  a  walnut  to  that  of  a  large  orange.  There  are  cases  on  record 
in  which  the  cavity  has  occupied  the  greater  portion  of  a  hemisphere.  Mul- 
tiple abscesses  are  usually  small.  In  four  fifths  of  all  eases  the  abscess  is 
solitary.  Suppuration  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  cerebrum,  and  the 
temporal  lobe  is  more  often  involved  than  other  parts.  The  cerebellum  is 
the  next  most  common  seat,  particularly  in  connection  with  ear-disease. 

Symptoms. — Following  injury  or  operation  the  disease  may  run  an 
acute  course,  with  fever,  headache,  dehrium,  vomiting,  and  rigors.  The 
symptoms  are  those  of  an  acute  meningo-encephaUtis,  and  it  may  be  very 
difficult  to  determine,  unless  there  are  localizing  symptoms,  whether  there 
is  really  suppuration  in  the  brain  substance.  In  the  cases  following  ear 
disease  the  symptoms  may  at  first  be  those  of  meningeal  irritation.  There 
may  be  irritability,  restlessness,  severe  headache,  and  aggravated  earache. 
Other  striking  symptoms,  particularly  in  the  more  prolonged  cases,  are 
drowsiness,  slow  cerebration,  vomiting,  and  optic  neuritis.  In  the  chronic 
form  of  brain  abscess  which  may  follow  injury,  otorrh(Ea,  or  local  lung 
trouble,  there  may  be  a  latent  period  ranging  from  one  or  two  weeks  to 
several  months,  or  even  a  year  or  more.  In  the  "  silent "  regions,  when 
the  abscess  becomes  encapsulated  there  may  be  no  symptoms  whatever 
during  the  latent  period.  During  all  this  time  the  patient  may  be  under 
careful  observation  and  no  suspicion  be  aroused  of  the  existence  of  sup- 
puration. Then  severe  headache,  vomiting,  fever,  set  in,  perhaps  with  s 
chill.  So,  too,  after  a  blow  upon  the  head  or  a  fracture  the  symptoms  of 
the  lesion  njay  be  transient,  and  months  afterward  cerebral  symptoms  of  the 
most  aggravated  character  may  develop. 

The  localization  of  the  lesion  is  often  difficult.  In  or  near  the  motor 
region  there  may  be  convulsions  or  paralysis,  and  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  an  abscess  in  the  temporal  lobe  may  compress  the  lower  motor  cectret 
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and  produce  paTalysiH  of  the  arm  and  face  and  on  the  left  side  cause  aphasia. 
A  large  abscees  may  exist  in  the  frontal  lobe  without  causing  paralysis,  but 
Id  these  cases  there  is  almost  always  some  mental  dulnees.  In  the  temporal 
lobe,  the  common  seat,  there  may  be  no  focalizing  aymptoms.  So  also  in 
the  parieto-occipital  region;  though  here  early  examination  may  lead  to 
the  detection  of  hemianopia.  In  abscess  of  the  cerebellum  vomiting  is  com- 
mon. If  the  middle  lobe  ia  affected  there  may  be  staggering — cerebellar 
incoordination.  Localizing  symptoms  in  the  pons  and  other  parts  are  still 
more  uncertain. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  acute  cases  there  is  rarely  any  doubt.  A  considera- 
tion of  poBbible  etiological  factors  is  of  the  highest  importance.  The  history 
of  injury  followed  by  fever,  marked  cerebral  symptoms,  the  development 
of  rigors,  delirium,  and  perhaps  paralysis,  make  the  diagnosis  certain.  In 
chronic  ear- disease,  such  cerebral  symptoms  as  drowsiness  and  torpor,  with 
irregular  fever,  supervening  upon  the  CEssation  of  a  discharge,  should  es- 
cite  the  suspicion  of  abscess.  Cases  in  which  suppurative  processes  exist 
in  the  orbit,  nose,  or  naso-pharynx,  or  in  which  there  has  been  subcutaneous 
phlegmon  of  the  head  or  neck,  a  parotitis,  a  facial  erysipelas,  or  tuberculous 
or  syphilitic  disease  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  should  be  carefully  watched, 
and  immediately  investigated  should  cerebral  symptoms  appear.  It  is  par- 
ticularly in  the  chronic  cases  that  difficulties  arise.  The  symptoms  resem- 
ble those  of  tumor  of  the  brain;  indeed,  they  are  those  of  tumor  plus  fever. 
Choked  disk,  however,  so  commonly  associated  with  tumor,  is  very  fre- 
quently absent  in  abscess  of  the  brain.  In  a  patient  with  a  history  of  trauma 
or  with  localized  lung  or  pleural  trouble,  who  for  weeks  or  months  has  had 
slight  headache  or  dizziness,  the  onset  of  a  rapid  fever,  especially  if  it  be  in- 
termittent and  associated  with  rigors,  intense  headache,  and  vomiting,  point 
strongly  to  abscess.  The  pulse-rate  in  cases  of  cerebral  abscess  is  usually 
accelerated,  but  cases  are  not  rare  in  which  it  is  slowed.  Macewen  lays  stress 
upon  the  value  of  percussion  of  the  skull  as  an  aid  in  diagnosis.  The  note, 
which  is  uniformly  dull,  becomes  much  more  resonant  when  the  lateral 
ventricles  are  distended  in  cerebellar  abscess  and  in  conditions  in  which  the 
venie  Galeni  are  compressed. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  whether  the  meninges  are  involved 
with  the  abscess.  Often  in  ear-disease  the  condition  is  that  of  meningo- 
encephalitis. Sometimes  in  association  with  acute  ear-diseaae  the  symp- 
toms may  simulate  closely  cerebral  meningitis  or  even  abscess.  Indeed, 
Gowers  states  that  not  only  may  these  general  symptoms  be  produced  by 
ear-disease,  but  even  distinct  optic  neuritis. 

Treatment. — A  remarkable  advance  has  been  made  of  late  years  in 
dealing  with  these  cases,  owing  to  the  impunity  with  which  the  brain  can 
be  explored.  In  ear-disease  free  discharge  of  the  inflammatory  products 
should  be  promoted  and  careful  disinfection  practised.  The  treatment  of 
injuries  and  fractures  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  surgeon.  The  acute 
symptoms,  such  as  fever,  headache,  and  delirium,  must  be  treated  by  rest, 
an  ice-cap,  and,  if  necessary,  local  depletion.  In  all  cases,  when  a  reason- 
able suspicion  exists  of  the  occurrence  of  abscess,  the  trephine  should  be 
used  and  the  brain  explored.     The  cases  following  ear^disease,  in  wkich 
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the  suppuration  U  in  the  temporal  lobe  or  in  the  cerebellum,  offer  the  meet 
favorable  chances  of  recorery.  The  localization  can  rarely  be  made  ac- 
curately in  these  caeee,  and  the  operator  must  be  guided  more  by  genunl 
anatomical  and  pathological  knowledge.  In  cases  of  injury  the  trephine 
should  be  applied  over  the  seat  of  the  blow  or  the  fracture.  In  ear-disease 
the  suppuration  is  most  frequent  in  the  temporal  lobe  or  in  the  cerebellum, 
and  the  operation  should  be  performed  at  the  points  most  accessible  to  these 
regions.  And,  lastly,  a  most  important,  one  might  almost  say  eseential, 
factor  in  the  successful  treatment  of  intracranial  suppuration  is  an  intelli- 
gent knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  sui^eou  of  the  work  and  works  of  William 
Mace  wen. 

VI.    HYDROCEPHALUS. 

Definition. — A  condition,  congenital  or  acquired,  in  which  there  is 
a  great  accumulation  of  fluid  within  the  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

The  term  hydrocephalus  has  also  been  applied  to  the  collection  of  fluid 
between  the  cortex  of  the  brain  and  the  skull,  known  in  this  situation  as 
h.  exlemiu  or  h.  ex  vacuo,  a  condition  common  in  cases  of  atrophy  of  the 
brain  substance,  met  with  in  old  age,  after  hsemorrhages,  softenings,  or 
scleroses,  in  lingering  and  cachectic  diseases,  as  cancer,  chronic  nephritis, 
chronic  alcoholism,  and  sometimes  in  rickets.  Occasionally  the  disease  is 
caused  by  meningeal  cysts.  A  true  dropsy,  however,  of  the  arachnoid  sac 
probably  does  not  occur. 

The  cases  may  be  divided  into  three  groups — idiopathic  internal  hydro- 
cephalus (serous  meningitis),  congenital  or  infantile,  and  secondary  or  ac- 
quired. 

(1)  Serous  HeningitlB  (Quincke)  {Idiopathic  Internal  Hydrocephaliu; 
Angio-neurotic  Hydrocephalus). — This  remarkable  form,  described  by 
Quincke,  is  very  important,  since  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  may  explain 
very  anomalous  and  puzzling  cases.  It  is  an  ependymitis  causing  a  serous 
eSusiou  into  the  ventricles,  with  distention  and  pressure  effects.  It  may  be 
compared  to  the  serous  exudates  in  the  pleura  or  in  synovial  membranes. 
It  is  not  certain  that  the  process  is  inflammatory,  and  Quincke  likeus  it  to 
the  angio-neurotic  cedoma  of  the  skin.  In  very  acute  cases  the  ependyma 
may  be  smooth  and  natural  looking;  in  more  chronic  cases  it  may  be  thick- 
ened and  sodden.  The  exudate  does  not  differ  from  the  normal,  and  if  on 
lumbar  puncture  a  fluid  is  removed  of  a  specific  gravity  above  1.009,  with 
albumin  above  two  per  one  thousand,  the  condition  is  more  likely  to  be 
hydrocephalus  from  stasia,  secondary  to  tumor,  etc. 

Both  children  and  adults  are  affected,  the  latter  more  frequently.  In 
the  acute  form  the  condition  is  mistaken  for  tuberculous  or  purulent  men- 
ingitis. There  are  headache,  retraction  of  the  neck,  and  signs  of  increased 
intracranial  pressure,  choked  disks,  slow  pulse,  etc.  Fever  is  iisnally  sb- 
aent,  but  I  have  seen  one  case  with  recurring  paroxysms  of  fever,  and  Morton 
Prince  has  described  a  similar  one.  In  both  the  exudate  was  clear  and  the 
ependyma  not  acutely  inflamed.  Qnincke  has  reported  cases  of  recovery. 
In  the  chronic  form  the  symptoms  are  those  of  tumor — general,  such  as 
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headache,  slight  feTer,  Bomnolence,  and  delirium;  and  local,  as  exophthai- 
moa,  optic  neuritis,  spaems,  and  rigidity  of  muselea  and  paralysis  of  the 
cerebral  nerves.  Remarkable  exacerbations  occur,  and  the  aymptoma  vary 
in  intensity  from  day  to  day.  Recovery  may  follow  after  an  illness  of  many 
weeks,  and  some  of  the  reported  cases  of  disappearance  of  all  symptoms  of 
brain  tumor  belong  in  this  category. 

(3)  Gongenltsl  HydroeepballlB. — The  enlarged  head  may  obstruct  labor; 
more  frequently  the  condition  is  noticed  some  time  after  birth.  The  cause 
IB  unknown.    It  has  occurred  in  several  members  of  the  same  family. 

The  anatomical  condition  in  these  cases  offers  no  clew  to  the  nature  of 
the  trouble.  The  lateral  ventricles  are  enormously  distended,  but  the 
ependyma  is  usually  clear,  sometimes  a  little  thickened  and  granular,  and 
the  veins  large.  The  choroid  plexuses  are  vascular,  sometimes  sclerotic,  but 
often  natural  looking.  The  third  ventricle  is  enlarged,  the  aqueduct  of 
Sylvius  dilated,  and  the  fourth  ventricle  may  be  distended.  The  quantity 
of  fluid  may  reach  several  litres.  It  is  limpid  and  contains  a  trace  of  albu- 
min and  salts.  The  changes  in  consequence  of  this  enormous  ventricular 
distention  are  remarkable.  The  cerebral  cortex  is  greatly  stretched,  and 
over  the  middle  region  the  thickness  may  amount  to  no  more  than  a  few 
millimetres  without  a  trace  of  the  sulci  or  convolutions.  The  basal  ganglia 
are  flattened.  The  skull  enlarges,  and  the  circumference  of  the  head  of 
a  child  of  three  or  four  years  may  reach  25  or  even  30  inches.  The  sutures 
widen,  Wormian  bones  develop  in  them,  and  the  bones  of  the  cranium 
become  exceedingly  thin.  The  veins  are  marked  beneath  the  skin.  A  fluc- 
tuation wave  may  sometimes  be  obtained,  and  Fisher's  brain  murmur  may 
be  heard.  The  orbital  plates  of  the  frontal  bone  are  depressed,  causing 
exophthalmos,  so  that  the  eyeballs  cannot  be  covered  by  the  eyelids.  The 
small  size  of  the  face,  widening  somewhat  above,  is  striking  in  comparison 
with  the  enormously  expanded  skull. 

Convulsions  may  occur.  The  reflexes  are  increased,  the  child  learns  to 
walk  late,  and  ultimately  in  severe  cases  the  legs  become  feeble  and  some- 
times spastic.  Sensation  is  much  less  affected  than  motility.  Choked  disk 
is  not  uncommon.  The  mental  condition  is  variable;  the  child  may  be 
bright,  but,  as  a  rule,  there  is  some  grade  of  imbecility.  The  congenital 
cases  usually  die  within  the  flrst  four  or  Ave  years.  The  process  may  be 
arrested  and  the  patient  may  reach  adult  life.  Cases  of  this  sort  are  not 
very  uncommon.  Even  when  extreme,  the  mental  faculties  may  be  retained, 
as  in  Bright's  celebrated  patient,  Cardinal,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
nine,  and  whose  head  was  translucent  when  the  sun  was  shining  behind 
him.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  mistake  the  rachitic  head  for  hydro- 
cephalus. 

(3)  Aoqnlnd  Ghronic  Hydrooephaliu.— This  is  stated  to  be  occasionally 
prinmry  (idiopathic) — that  is  to  say,  it  comes  on  spontaneously  in  the 
adult  without  observable  lesion.  Dean  Swift  is  said  to  have  died  of  hydro- 
cephalus, but  this  seems  very  unlikely.  It  is  based  upoti  the  statement 
that  "he  (Mr.  Whiteway)  opened  the  skull  and  found  much  water  in  the 
brain,"  a  condition  no  doubt  of  A.  ex  vacuo,  due  to  the  wasting  associated 
with  his  prolonged  illness  and  paralysis.    In  nearly  all  cases  there  is  either 
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a  tumor  at  the  base  of  the  brain  or  in  the  third  ventricle,  which  compreeses 
the  veDffi  Galeni.  The  passage  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  ventricle  may 
be  closed,  either  by  a  tumor  or  by  parasites.  More  rarely  the  foramen  of 
Magendie,  through  which  the  ventricles  communicate  with  the  cerebro- 
Bpinal  meninges,  becomes  closed  by  meningitis.  These  conditions,  occur- 
ring in  adults,  may  produce  the  most  extreme  hydrocephalus  without  any 
enlargement  of  the  head.  Even  when  the  tumor  begins  early  in  life  there 
may  be  no  expanHion  of  the  skull.  In  the  case  of  a  girl  aged  sixteen,  blind 
from  her  third  year,  the  head  was  not  unusually  large,  the  ventricles  were 
enormously  distended,  and  in  the  Bolandic  region  the  brain  substance  was 
only  fi  mm.  in  thickness.  A  tumor  occupied  the  third  ventricle.  In  a  case 
of  cholesteatoma  of  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle,  in  which  the  symptoms 
persisted  at  intervals  for  eight  or  nine  years,  the  ventricles  were  enormously 
distended  without  enlargement  of  the  skidl.  In  other  instances  the  sutures 
separate  and  the  head  gradually  enlarges. 

The  symptoms  of  hydrocephalus  in  the  adult  are  curiously  variable. 
In  the  first  case  mentioned  there  were  early  headaches  and  gradual  blind- 
ness; then  a  prolonged  period  in  which  she  was  able  to  attend  to  her  studies. 
Headaches  again  supervened,  the  gait  became  irregular  and  somewhat 
ataxic.  Death  occurred  suddenly.  In  the  other  case  there  were  prolonged 
attacks  of  coma  with  a  slow  pulse,  and  on  one  occasion  the  patient  remained 
unconscious  for  more  than  three  months.  Gradually  progressing  optic 
neuritis  without  focalizing  symptoms,  headache,  and  attacks  of  somnolence 
or  coma  are  suggestive  symptoms.  These  cases  of  acquired  chronic  hydro- 
cephalus cannot  be  certainly  diagnosed  during  life,  though  in  certain  in- 
stances the  condition  may  be  euBpected. 

Treatment,— Very  little  can  be  done  to  relieve  hydrocephalns.  Medi- 
cines ate  powerless  to  cause  the  absorption  of  the  fluid.  More  rational  is 
the  system  of  gradual  compression,  with  or  without  the  withdrawal  of  small 
quantities  of  the  fluid.  The  compression  may  be  made  by  means  of  broad 
plasters,  so  applied  as  to  cross  each  other  on  the  vertex,  and  another  may 
be  placed  round  the  circumference.  In  the  meningitis  serosa  Quincke  ad- 
vises the  use  of  mercury. 

Of  late  years  puncture  of  the  ventricles,  an  operation  which  has  been 
abandoned,  has  been  revived;  it  has  been  resorted  to  in  the  meningitiB 
serosa.  When  pressure  symptoms  are  marked  Quincke's  procedure  may  be 
used.  He  recommends  puncture  of  the  subarachnoid  sac  between  the  ih'ai 
and  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebrte.  At  this  point  the  spinal  cord  cannot  be 
touched.  The  advantages  ate  a  elower  removal  of  fluid  and  lees  danger  of 
collapse. 
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Tl    DISEASES  OP  THE  PERIPHERAL  NERVES. 
I.    NEURITIS  (Inflammation  of  the  BtmdU*  of  NtTveFibrtt). 

Neuritis  may  be  hcalized  in  a  single  nerve,  or  general,  involving  a  large 
number  of  nerves,  in  which  case  it  is  usually  knovn  as  multiple  neuritis  or 
polyneuritis. 

Btiology. — Localized  neuritis  arises  from  (a)  cold,  which  is  a  very  fre- 
quent cause,  as,  for  example,  in  the  facial  nerve.  This  is  sometimes  known 
as  rheumatic  neuritis.  (6)  Traumatism — woVrnds,  blows,  direct  pressure  on 
the  nerves,  the  tearing  and  stretching  which  follow  a  dislocation  or  a  frac- 
ture, and  the  hypodermic  injection  of  ether.  Under  this  section  come  also 
the  professional  palsies,  due  to  pressure  in  the  exercise  of  certain  occupa- 
tions, (c)  Extension  of  inflammation  from  neighboring  parts,  as  in  a  neuri- 
tis of  the  facial  nerve  due  to  caries  in  the  temporal  bone,  or  in  that  met 
with  in  syphilitic  disease  of  the  bones,  disease  of  the  joints,  and  occasionally 
in  tumors. 

Multiple  neuritis  has  a  very  complex  etiology,  the  causes  of  which  may 
be  classified  as  follows:  (a)  The  poisons  of  infectious  diseases,  as  in  leprosy, 
diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  and  occasionally  in  other 
forms;  (&)  the  organic  poisons,  comprising  the  diffusible  stimulants,  such 
as  alcohol  and  ether,  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  naphtha,  and  the  metallic 
bodies,  such  as  lead,  arsenic,  and  mercury;  (c)  cachectic  conditions,  such  as 
occur  in  anainiia,  cancer,  tuberculosis,  or  marasmus  from  any  cause;  (d)  the 
endemic  neuritis  or  beri-beri;  and  (e)  lastly,  there  are  cases  in  which  none 
of  these  factors  prevail,  but  the  disease  sets  in  suddenly  after  overexertion 
or  exposure  to  cold. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  neuritis  due  to  the  extension  of  inflamma- 
tion the  nerve  is  usually  swollen,  infiltrated,  and  red  in  color.  The  inflam- 
mation may  be  chiefly  perineural  or  it  may  pass  into  the  deeper  portion — 
interstitial  neuritis — in  which  form  there  is  an  accumulation  of  lymphoid 
elements  between  the  nerve  bundles.  The  nerve  fibres  themselves  may  not 
appear  involved,  but  there  is  an  increase  in  the  nuclei  of  the  sheath  of 
Schwann.  The  myelin  is  fragmented,  the  nuclei  of  the  intemodal  cells  are 
swollen,  and  the  axis  cylinders  present  varicosities  or  undergo  granular  de- 
generation. tJHimately  the  nerve  fibres  may  be  completely  destroyed  and 
replaced  by  a  fibrous  connective  tissue  in  which  much  fat  is  sometimes  de- 
posited— the  lipomatous  neuritis  of  Leyden. 

In  other  instances  the  condition  is  termed  parenchymatous  neuritis,  in 
which  the  changes  are  like  those  met  with  in  the  secondary  or  Wallerian 
degeneration,  which  follows  when  the  nerve  fibre  is  cut  off  from  the  cell 
body  of  the  neurone  to  which  it  belongs.  The  medullary  substance  and  the 
axis  cylinders  are  chiefly  involved,  the  interstitial  tissue  being  but  little 
altered  or  only  affected  secondarily.  The  myelin  becomes  segmented  and 
divides  into  small  globules  and  granules,  and  the  axis  cyhnders  become 
granular,  broken,  subdivided,  and  ultimately  disappear.  The  nuclei  of  the 
sheath  of  Schwann  proliferate  and  ultimately  the  fibres  are  reduced  to  a 
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state  of  atrophic  tubes  without  a  trace  of  the  nonnal  atructure.  The  mus- 
cies  connected  with  the  degenerated  nervea  usually  show  marked  atrophic 
changes,  and  in  some  instances  the  change  in  the  nerre  sheath  appeare  to 
extend  directly  to  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the  muscles — the  neurilig  fasciang 
of  Eichhoret. 

BymptomB, — (a)  Localized  Neniltis. — As  a  rule  the  constitQtional 
disturbances  are  slight.  The  most  important  symptom  is  pain  of  a  boring 
or  stabbing  character,  usually  felt  in  the  course  of  the  nerve  and  in  the 
parts  to  which  it  is  distributed.  The  nerve  itself  is  sensitive  to  pressure, 
probably,  as  Weir  Mitchell  suggests,  owing  to  the  irritation  of  its  nerri 
nervorum.  The  skin  may  be  slightly  reddened  or  even  cedematous  over 
the  seat  of  the  inflammation.  Mitchell  has  described  increase  in  the  tem- 
perature and  sweating  in  the  alTected  region,  and  such  trophic  disturbances 
as  effusion  into  the  joints  and  herpes.  The  function  of  the  muscle  to  which 
the  nerve  fibres  are  distributed  is  impaired,  motion  is  painful,  and  there 
may  be  twitchings  or  contractions.  The  tactile  sensation  of  the  part  may 
be  somewhat  deadened,  even  when  the  pain  is  greatly  increased.  In  the 
more  chronic  cases  of  local  neuritis,  Buch,  foi  instance,  as  follow  the  dis- 
location of  the  humerus,  the  localized  pain,  which  at  first  may  be  severe, 
gradually  disappears,  though  some  sensitiveness  of  the  brachial  plexus  may 
persist  for  a  long  time,  and  the  nerve  cords  may  be  felt  to  be  swollen  and 
firm.  The  pain  is  variable — sometimes  intense  and  distressing;  at  others 
not  causing  much  inconvenience.  Numbness  and  formication  may  be  pres- 
ent and  the  tactile  sensation  may  be  greatly  impaired.  The  motor  disturb- 
ances are  marked.  Ultimately  there  is  extreme  atrophy  of  the  muscles. 
Contractures  may  occur  in  the  fingers.  The  skin  may  be  ^ddened  or  glossy, 
the  subcutaneous  tissue  (edematous,  and  the  nutrition  of  the  nails  may  be 
defective.  In  the  rheumatic  neuritis  subcutaneous  fibroid  nodules  may 
develop. 

A  neuritis  limited  at  first  to  a  peripheral  nerve  may  extend  upward — 
the  so-called  ascending  or  migratory  neuritis— and  involve  the  laiger  nerve 
trunks,  or  even  reach  the  spinal  cord,  causing  subacute  myelitis  (Oowere), 
The  condition  is  rarely  seen  in  the  neuritis  from  cold,  or  in  that  which 
follows  fevers;  but  it  occurs  most  frequently  in  traumatic  neuritis,  J.  K, 
Mitchell,  in  his  monograph  On  Injuries  of  Nerves  (1895),  concludes  that 
the  larger  nerve  trunks  are  most  susceptible,  and  that  the  neuritis  may 
spread  either  up  or  down,  the  former  being  the  most  common.  The  paraly- 
sis secondary  to  visceral  disease,  as  of  the  bladder,  may  be  due  to  an  ascend- 
ing neuritis.  The  inflammation  may  extend  to  the  nerves  of  the  other  side. 
either  through  the  spinal  cord  or  its  membranes,  or  without  any  involve- 
ment of  the  nerve  centres,  the  so-called  sympathetic  neuritis.  The  elec- 
trical changes  in  localized  neuritis  vary  a  great  deal,  depending  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  nerve  is  injured.  The  lesion  may  be  so  slight  that  the 
nerve  and  the  muscles  to  which  it  is  distributed  may  react  normally  to  both 
currents;  or  it  may  be  so  severe  that  the  typical  reaction  of  degeneration 
develops  within  a  few  days — i.  e.,  the  nerve  does  not  respond  to  stimula- 
tion by  either  current,  while  the  muscle  reacts  only  to- the  galvanic  current 
and  in  a  peculiar  manner.    The  contraction  caused  is  slow  and  lazy,  i 
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of  sharp  and  quick  as  in  the  normal  muscle,  and  the  AnC  contraction  is 
usually  stronger  than  the  CC  contraction.  Between  these  two  extremes 
there  are  many  different  grades,  and  a  careful  electrical  examination  is  most 
important  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis'and  prognosis.* 

The  duration  varies  from  a  few  days  to  weeks  or  months.  A  slight  trau- 
matic neuritis  may  pass  off  in  a  day  or  two,  while  the  severer  cases,  such  as 
follow  unreduced  dislocation  of  the  humerus,  may  persist  for  months  or 
never  be  completely  relieved. 

(b)  Hnltlple  NeoritlB. — This  presents  a  complex  symptomatology.  The 
following  are  the  most  important  groups  of  cases: 

(1)  Acute  Febrile  Polj/neuritis. — The  attack  follows  exposure  to  cold 
or  overexertion,  or,  in  some  instances,  comes  on  spontaneously.  The  onset 
resembles  that  of  an  acute  infectious  disease.  There  may  be  a  definite 
chill,  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs  or  joints,  so  that  the  case  may  be  thought 
to  be  acute  rheumatism.  The  temperature  rises  rapidly  and  may  reach 
103°  or  104°,  There  are  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  and  the  general  symp- 
toms of  acute  infection.  The  limbs  and  back  ache.  Intense  pain  in  the 
nerves,  however,  is  by  no  means  constant.  Tingling  and  formication  are 
felt  in  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  there  is  increased  sensitiveness  of  the  nerve 
trunks  or  of  the  entire  limb.  Ixisa  of  muscular  power,  first  marked,  per- 
haps, in  the  legs,  gradually  comes  on  and  estends  with  the  features  of  an 
ascending  paralysis.  Id  other  cases  the  paralysis  begins  in  the  arras.  The 
extensors  of  the  wrists  and  the  fiexors  of  the  ankles  are  early  affected,  so 
that  there  is  foot  and  wrist  drop.  In  severe  cases  there  is  general  loss  of 
muscular  power,  producing  a  flabby  paralysis,  which  may  extend  to  the 
muscles  of  the  face  and  to  the  intercostals,  and  respiration  may  be  carried 
on  by  the  diaphragm  alone.  The  muscles  soften  and  waste  rapidly.  There 
may  be  only  hypenesthesia  with  soreness  and  stiffness  of  the  limbs;  in  some 
cases,  increased  sensitiveness  with  anfesthesia;  in  other  instances  the  sen- 
sory disturbances  are  slight.  The  clinical  picture  is  not  to  be  distinguished, 
in  many  cases,  from  Landrj^'s  paralysis;  in  others,  from  the  subacute  mye- 
litis of  Duchenne. 

The  course  is  variable.  In  the  most  intense  forms  the  patient  may  die 
in  a  week  or  ten  days,  with  involvement  of  the  respiratory  muselee  or  from 
paralj'sis  of  the  heart.  As  a  rule  in  cases  of  moderate  severity,  after  per- 
sisting for  five  or  six  weeks,  the  condition  remains  stationary  and  then  slow 
improvement  begins.  The  paralysis  in  some  muscles  may  persist  for  many 
months  and  contractures  may  occur  from  shortening  of  the  muscles,  but 
even  when  this  occurs  the  outiook  is,  as  a  rule,  good,  although  the  paralysis 
may  have  lasted  for  a  year  or  more. 

(2)  Recurring  Multiple  Neuritis.- — Under  the  term  polyneuritis  recurrtm 
Mary  Sherwood  has  described  from  Eichhorst's  clinic  2  cases  in  adults — 
in  one  case  involving  the  nerves  of  the  right  arm,  in  the  other  both  legs. 
In  one  patient  there  were  three  attacks,  in  the  other  two,  the  distribution 
in  the  various  attacks  being  identical.  The  subject  has  recently  been  fully 
discussed  by  H.  M.  Thomas  (Phila.  Med.  Jour.,  1898,  i). 

*  See  under  Facial  Paialysii. 
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(3)  Akoholic  Neuritis. — This,  perhaps  the  most  important  form  of  mul- 
tiple neuritis,  was  graphically  described  in  18S2  by  James  Jackson,  Sr.,  of 
Boston.  Wilks  recognized  it  as  alcoholic  paraplegia,  but  the  starting-point 
of  the  recent  researches  on  the  disease  dates  from  the  observations  of 
Dumenil,  of  Rouen.  Of  late  years  our  knowledge  of  the  disease  has  ex- 
tended rapidly,  owing  to  the  reeearches  of  Hubs,  Leyden,  James  Boss,  Buz- 
zard, and  Henry  Hun.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  women,  particularly  in 
steady,  quiet  tipplers.  Its  appearance  may  be  the  first  revelation  to  the 
physician  or  to  the  family  of  habits  of  secret  drinking.  The  onset  is  usually 
gradual,  and  may  be  preceded  for  weeks  or  months  by  neuralgic  pains  and 
tingling  in  the  feet  and  bands.  ConvulBions  are  not  uncommon.  Fever  ia 
rare.  The  paralysis  gradually  sets  in,  at  first  in  the  feet  and  legs,  and  then 
in  the  hands  and  forearms.  The  extensors  are  affected  more  than  the  flexore, 
so  that  there  is  wrist-drop  and  foot-drop.  The  paralysis  may  be  thus  lim- 
ited and  not  extend  higher  in  the  limbs.  In  other  instances  there  is  para- 
plegia alone,  while  in  the  most  extreme  cases  all  the  extremities  are  in- 
volved. In  rare  instances  the  facial  muscles  and  the  sphincters  are  also 
affected.  The  sensory  symptoms  are  very  variable.  There  are  cases  in  which 
there  are  numbness  and  tingling  only,  without  great  pain.  In  other  cases 
there  are  severe  burning  or  boring  pains,  the  nerve  trunks  are  sensitive,  and 
the  muscles  are  sore  when  grasped.  The  hands  and  feet  are  frequently 
swollen  and  congested,  particularly  when  held  down  for  a  few  moments. 
The  cutaneous  reflexes  as  a  rule  are  preserved.  The  deep  reflexes  are  usually 
lost. 

The  course  of  these  alcoholic  cases  is,  as  a  rule,  favorable,  and  after  per- 
sisting for  weeks  or  months  improvement  gradually  begins,  the  mnecles 
regain  their  power,  and  even  in  the  most  desperate  cases  recovery  may 
follow.  The  extensors  of  the  feet  may  remain  paralyzed  for  some  time, 
and  give  to  the  patient  a  distinctive  walk,  the  so-called  steppage  gait,  char- 
acteristic of  peripheral  neuritis.  It  is  sometimes  known  as  the  pseudo-tabetic 
gait,  although  in  reality  it  could  not  well  be  mistaken  for  the  gait  of  ataxia. 
The  foot  is  thrown  forcibly  forward,  the  toe  lifted  high  in  the  air  so  as  not 
to  trip  upon  it.  The  entire  foot  is  slapped  upon  the  ground  as  a  flail. 
It  is  an  awkward,  clumsy  gait,  and  gives  the  patient  the  appearance  of  con- 
stantly stepping  over  obstacles.  Among  the  most  striking  features  of  alco- 
holic neuritis  are  the  mental  symptoms.  Delirium  is  common,  and  there 
may  be  hallucinations  with  extravagant  ideas,  resembling  somewhat  those 
of  general  paralysis.  In  some  eases  the  picture  is  that  of  ordinary  delirium 
tremens,  but  the  most  peculiar  and  almost  characteristic  mental  disorder  ia 
that  so  well  described  by  Wilks,  in  which  the  patient  loses  all  appreciation 
of  time  and  place,  and  describes  with  circumstantial  details  long  journeys 
which,  he  says,  he  has  recently  taken,  or  tells  of  persons  whom  he  has  just 
seen. 

(4)  MuUiph  Neuritis  in  the  Infectious  Diseases.- — This  has  been  already 
referred  to,  particularly  in  diphtheria,  in  which  it  is  most  common.  The 
peripheral  nature  of  the  lesion  in  those  instances  has  been  shown  by  post- 
mortem esamination.  The  outlook  is  usually  favorable  and,  except  in  diph- 
theria, fatal  cases  are  uncommon.    Multiple  neuritis  in  tuberculosis,  dia- 
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betee,  and  sypHilis  is  of  the  Bame  nature,  being  probably  due  to  toxic  mate- 
rials absorbed  into  the  blood. 

(5)  The  Metallic  Poisons. — Neuritis  from  arsenic  may  follow;  (a)  The 
medicinal  use  particularly  of  Fowler's  solution.  I  have  reported  a  case  of 
Hodgkin's  disease  in  which  general  neuritis  was  caused  by  ^  j  3  ij  of  the 
solution.  In  chorea  a  good  many  cases  have  been  reported,  (b)  The  acci- 
dental contamination  of  food  or  drink.  Chrome  yellow  may  be  used  to  color 
cakes,  as  in  the  cases  recorded  by  D,  D.  Stewart,  A  remarkable  epidemic 
of  neuritis  occurred  last  year  in  the  Midland  Counties  of  England,  which 
was  traced  to  the  use  of  heer  containing  small  quantities  of  arsenic,  a  con- 
tamination from  the  sulphuric  acid  used  in  making  glucose.  Some  hun- 
dreds of  cases  occurred.  The  general  features  have  been  referred  to  under 
arsenical  poisoning.  Lead  is  a  much  more  frequent  cause.  Neuritis  has 
followed  the  use  of  mercurial  iaunctions.  Zinc  is  a  rare  cause.  I  saw  a 
case  with  Dr.  Urban  Smith  which  followed  the  use  of  two  grains  of  the 
sulpho-carbolate  taken  daily  for  three  years.  Tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco  arc 
mentioned  as  rare  causes. 

(6)  Endemic  Neuritis,  Beri-beri,  has  been  considered  under  the  Infec- 
tious Diseases, 

AlUBStheBia  Patalysis. — Here  perhaps  may  most  appropriately  be  con- 
sidered the  forms  of  paralysis  following  the  use  of  antesthetics,  or  of  too 
long-continued  compression  during  operations.  Much  has  been  written 
in  the  past  few  years  upon  this  subject,  which  has  been  very  fully  consid- 
ered by  Garrigues  (American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  1897,  i). 
There  are  two  groups  of  cases: 

1.  During  an  operation  the  nerves  may  be  compressed,  either  the  bra- 
chial plexus  by  the  humerus  or  the  musculo-spiral  by  the  table.  The  pres- 
sure most  frequently  occurs  when  the  arm  is  elevated  alongside  the  head, 
as  in  laparotomy  done  in  the  Trendelenburg  position,  or  held  out  from  the 
body,  as  in  breast  amputations.  Instances  of  paralysis  of  the  crural  nerves 
by  leg-holders  are  also  reported.  The  too  firm  application  of  an  Esmarch 
bandage  may  be  followed  by  a  severe  paralysis. 

2.  Paralysis  from  cerebral  lesions  during  etherization.  In  one  of  Gar- 
rigues' cases  paralysis  followed  the  operation,  and  at  the  autopsy,  seven 
weeks  later,  softening  of  the  brain  was  found.  Apoplexy  or  embolism  may 
develop  during  anesthesia.  In  Montreal  a  cataract  operation  was  per- 
formed on  an  old  man.  He  did  not  recover  from  the  anteathetic;  I  found 
post  mortem  a  cerebral  hsemorrhage.  A  man  was  admitted  to  the  Phila- 
delphia Hospital,  completely  comatose,  who  on  the  previous  day  had  been 
given  ether  for  a  minor  operation.  He  never  recovered  consciousness,  but 
remained  deeply  comatose,  with  great  mnscular  relaxation,  low  tempera- 
ture, 97.5°,  and  noisy  respirations;  he  died  two  days  later.  There  was, 
unfortunately,  no  autopsy.  Epileptic  convulsions  may  occur  during  the 
anEEsthesia,  and  may  even  prove  fatal.  The  possibility  has  to  be  considered 
of  paralysis  from  loss  of  blood  in  prolonged  operations,  though  I  have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  any  such  cases. 

And,  lastly,  a  paralysis  might  result  from  the  toxic  effects  of  the  ether 
in  a  very  protracted  administration. 
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Biagnosia. — The  electrical  condition  in  multiple  neuritie  is  thus  de- 
■Bcribed  by  Allen  Starr:  "The  excitability  is  very  rapidly  and  markedly 
changed;  but  the  conditions  which  have  been  obBerved  are  quite  variouE. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  simple  diminution  of  excitability,  and  then  a  very 
strong  faradic  or  galvanic  current  is  needed  to  produce  contractions.  Fre- 
quently all  faradic  excitability  is  lost  and  then  the  muscles  contract  to  a 
galvanic  current  only.  In  this  condition  it  may  require  a  very  strong  gal- 
vanic current  to  produce  contraction,  and  thus  far  it  ie  quite  pathognomonic 
of  neuritis.  For  in  anterior  polio- myelitis,  where  the  muscles  respond  to 
galvanism  only,  it  does  not  require  a  strong  current  to  cause  a  motion  until 
some  monthe  after  the  invasion. 

"  The  action  of  the  different  poles  is  not  uniform.  In  many  cases  the 
contraction  of  the  muscle  when  stimulated  with  the  positive  pole  is  greater 
than  when  stimulated  with  the  negative  pole,  and  the  contractions  may  be 
sluggish.  Then  the  reaction  of  degeneration  is  present.  But  in  some  cases 
the  normal  condition  is  found  and  the  negative  pole  produces  stronger 
contractions  than  the  positive  pole.  A  lose  of  faradic  irritability  and  a 
marked  decrease  in  the  galvanic  irritability  of  the  muscle  and  nerve  are 
therefore  important  symptoms  of  multiple  neuritis." 

There  is  rarely  any  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  alcohol  cases.  The 
combination  of  wrist  and  foot  drop  with  congestion  of  the  hands  and  feet, 
and  the  peculiar  delirium  already  referred  to,  is  quite  characteristic.  The 
rapidly  advancing  cases  with  paralysis  of  all  extremities,  often  reaching 
to  the  face  and  involving  the  sphincters,  are  more  commonly  regarded  as 
of  spinal  origin,  but  the  general  opinion  seems  to  point  strongly  to  the 
fact  that  all  such  cases  are  peripheral.  The  less  acute  cases,  in  which  the 
paralysis  gradually  involves  the  legs  and  amis  with  rapid  wasting,  simu- 
late closely  and  are  usually  confounded  with  the  subacute  atrophic  spinal 
paralysis  of  Duchenne.  The  diagnosis  from  locomotor  ataxia  is  rarely 
difficult.  The  steppage  gait  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  tabes.  There 
is  rarely  positive  incoordination.  The  patient  can  usually  stand  well  with 
the  eyes  closed.  Foot-drop  is  not  common  in  locomotor  ataxia.  The  light- 
ning pains  are  absent  and  there  are  no  pupillary  symptoms.  The  etiology, 
too,  is  of  moment.  The  patient  is  recovering  from  a  paralysis  which  has 
been  more  extensive,  or  from  arsenical  poisoning,  or  he  has  diabetes. 

Treatment. — Best  in  bed  is  essential.  In  the  acute  cases  with  fever, 
the  salicylates  and  antipyrin  are  recommended.  To  allay  the  intense  pain 
morphia  or  the  hot  applications  of  lead  water  and  laudanum  are  often 
required.  Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  treating  the  alcoholic  form, 
and  the  physician  must  not  allow  himself  to  be  deceived  by  the  statements 
of  the  relatives.  It  is  sometimca  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  a  history  of 
spirit-drinking.  In  the  alcoholic  form  it  is  well  to  reduce  the  stimulants 
gradually.  If  there  is  any  tendency  to  bed-sores  an  air-bed  should  be  used 
or  the  patient  placed  in  a  continuous  hath.  Gentle  friction  of  the  mus- 
cles may  be  applied  from  the  outset,  and  in  the  later  stages,  when  the  atro- 
phy is  marked  and  the  pains  have  lessened,  massage  is  probably  the  most 
reliable  means  at  our  command.  Contractures  may  be  gradually  overcome 
by  passive  movements  and  extension.     Often,  with  the  most  extreme  de- 
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fonnity  from  contracture,  recoTery  is,  in  time,  still  possible.     The  inter- 
rupted current  is  useful  wheu  the  acute  stage  is  passed. 

Of  internal  remedies,  strychnia  is  of  value  and  may  be  given  in  in- 
creasing doses.  Arsenic  also  may  be  employed,  and  if  there  is  a  history  of 
syphilis  the  iodide  of  potassium  and  mercury  may  be  given. 


II.    NEUROMATA. 

Tumors  situated  on  nerve  fibres  may  consist  of  nerve  substance  proper, 
the  true  neuromata,  or  of  fibrous  tissue,  the  false  neuromata.  The  true 
neuroma  usually  contains  nerve  fibres  only,  or  in  rare  instances  ganglion 
cells.  Cases  of  ganglionic  or  medullary  neuroma  are  extremely  rare;  some 
of  them,  as  Lancereaux  suggests,  are  undoubtedly  instances  of  malforma- 
tion of  the  brain  substance.  In  otlier  instances,  as  in  the  case  which  I 
reported,  the  tumor  is,  in  all  probability,  a  glioma  with  cells  closely  resem- 
bling those  of  the  central  nervous  system.  The  true  fascicular  neuroma 
occurs  in  the  form  of  the  small  subcutaneous  painful  tumor — tubercida 
dolorosa — which  is  situated  on  the  nerves  of  the  skin  about  the  joints,  some- 
times on  the  face  or  on  the  breast.  It  is  not  always  made  up  of  nerve  fibres, 
but  may  be,  as  shown  by  Hoggan,  an  adenomatous  growth  of  the  sweat 
glands. 

The  true  neuromata,  as  a  rule,  are  not  painful,  and  occasionally  are 
found  associated  with  the  nerve  fibres  in  various  regions.  Those  which 
develop  at  the  ends  and  along  the  course  of  the  nerves  of  the  stump  after 
amputation  consist  of  connective  tissue  and  of  medullated  and  non-mednl- 
lated  nerve  fibres.  The  most  remarkable  form  is  the  pUxiform  neuroma, 
in  which  the  various  nerve  cords  are  occupied  by  many  hundreds  of  tumors. 
The  cases  are  usually  congenital.  The  tumors  occur  in  all  the  nerves  ot 
the  body.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  that  described  by  Prudden,  the 
specimens  of  which  are  in  the  medical  museum  of  Columbia  College,  New 
York.  There  were  over  1,182  distinct  tumors  distributed  on  the  nerves 
of  the  body.  R.  W.  Smith's  splendid  monograph  on  neuromata  has  been 
reprinted  this  year  (1898)  by  the  New  Sydenham  Society. 

Neuromata  rarely  cause  symptoms,  except  the  subcutaneous  painful 
tumor  or  those  in  the  amputation  stump.  Here  they  may  be  very  painful 
and  cause  great  distress.  Motor  symptoms  are  sometimes  present,  particu- 
larly a  constant  twitching.  Epilepsy  has  sometimes  been  associated,  and 
relief  has  followed  removal  of  the  groTi-ths. 

The  only  available  treatment  is  excision.  The  subcutaneous  painful 
tumor  does  not  return,  and  excision  completely  relieves  the  symptoms.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  amputation  neuromata  may  recur. 
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III.    DISEASES  OF  THE  CEREBRAL  NERVES. 

Olpactoht  Nerves  and  Tracts 

The  functions  of  the  olfactory  nerves  may  be  disturbed  at  their  orig;in, 
in  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  at  the  bulb,  in  the  course  of  the  tract,  or 
at  the  centres  in  the  brain.  The  diHturbancea  may  he  manifested  in  sub- 
jective sensations  of  smell,  complete  loss  of  the  sense,  and  occasionaUy  in 
hypenesthesia. 

(a)  Suhjective  Sensations;  Parosmia. — Hallucinations  of  this  kind  are 
found  in  the  insane  and  in  epilepsy.  The  aura  may  he  represented  by  an 
unpleasant  odor,  described  as  resembling  chloride  of  lime,  burning  rags, 
or  feathers.  In  a  few  cases  with  these  subjective  sensations  tumors  have 
been  found  io  the  hippocampi.  In  rare  instances,  after  injury  of  the  head 
tlie  sense  is  perverted — odors  of  the  most  different  character  may  be  alike, 
or  the  odor  may  be  changed,  as  in  a  patient  noted  by  Morell  Mackenzie, 
who  for  some  time  could  not  touch  cooked  meat,  as  it  smelt  to  her  exactly 
like  stinking  fish. 

(6)  Increased  sensitiveness,  or  hyperosmia,  occurs  chiefly  in  nervous,  hys- 
terical women,  in  whom  it  may  sometimes  be  developed  so  greatly  that,  like 
a  dog,  they  can  recognize  the  difference  between  individuals  hy  the  odor 
alone. 

(c)  Anosmia;  Loss  of  the  Sense  of  Smell. — This  may  be  produced  by: 
(1)  Affections  of  the  origin  of  the  nerves  in  the  mucous  membrane,  which 
is  perhaps  the  mcwt  frequent  cause.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  asso- 
ciation with  chronic  nasal  catarrh  and  polypi.  In  paralysis  of  the  fifth 
nerve,  the  sense  of  smell  may  be  lost  on  the  affected  side,  owing  to  inter- 
ference with  the  secretion. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  cases  of  loss  of  smell  following  the  inhala- 
tions of  very  foul  or  strong  odors  should  come  under  this  or  under  the 
central  division. 

(3)  The  lesions  of  the  hnlbs  or.of  the  tracts.  In  falls  or  blows,  in  caries 
of  the  bones,  and  in  meningitis  or  tumor,  the  bulbs  or  the  olfactory  tracts 
may  be  involved.  After  an  injury  to  the  head  the  loss  of  smell  may  be  the 
only  symptom.  Mackenzie  notes  a  case  of  a  surgeon  who  was  thrown  from 
his  gig  and  lighted  on  his  head.  The  injury  was  slight,  but  the  anosmia 
which  followed  was  persistent.  In  locomotor  ataxia  the  sense  of  smell  may 
he  lost,  possibly  owing  to  atrophy  of  the  nerves. 

(3)  liCsionB  of  the  olfactory  centres.  Thefe  are  congenital  cases  in 
which  the'  structures  have  not  been  developed.  Oases  have  been  reported 
hy  Beevor,  Hughlings  Jackson,  and  others,  in  which  anosmia  has  been 
associated  with  disease  in  the  hemisphere.  The  centre  for  the  sense  of 
pmcll  is  placed  by  Ferrier  in  the  uncinate  gyrus.  Flechsig  describes  (1) « 
frontal  centre  in  the  base  of  the  frontal  lobe  and  (2)  a  temporal  centre  ifl 
the  uncus. 

To  test  the  sense  of  emell  the  pungent  bodies,  such  as  ammonia,  which 
act  upon  the  fifth  nerve,  should  not  be  used,  but  such  substances  as  cloves, 
peppermint,  and  musk.    This  sense  is  Readily  tested  as  a  routine  nutter  in 
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brain  casee  by  having  two  or  three  bottles  containing  the  esseatial  oils. 
In  all  instances  a  rbinoscopical  examination  should  be  made,  as  the  con- 
dition may  be  due  to  local,  not  central  causes.  The  treatment  is  unsatisfac- 
tory even  in  the  cases  due  to  local  lesions  in  the  nostrils. 

Optic  U ebtb  and  TaAor. 
(1)  Lesions  of  Iht  Retina. 

These  are  of  importance  to  the  physician,  and  information  of  the  great- 
est value  may  be  obtained  by  a  systematic  examination  of  the  eye-grounds. 
Only  a  brief  reference  can  here  be  made  to  the  more  important  of  the  ap- 
pearances. 

(a)  Retinitis. — This  occurs  in  certain  general  affections,  more  particu- 
larly in  Bright's  disease,  syphilis,  leukeemia,  and  ansemia.  The  common 
feature  in  all  these  states  is  the  occurrence  of  hsBmorrhage  and  the  develop- 
ment of  opacities.  There  may  also  be  a  diffuse  cloudiness  due  to  effusion 
of  serum.  The  iuemorrhages  are  in  the  layer  of  nerve  fibres.  They  vary 
greatly  in  size  and  form,  but  often  follow  the  course  of  vessels.  When 
recent  the  color  is  bright  red,  but  they  gradually  change  and  old  hienior- 
rhages  are  almoet  black.  The  white  spots  are  due  either  to  HbrinouB  exudate 
or  to  fatty  degeneration  of  the  retinal  elements,  and  occasionally  to  accumu- 
lation of  leucocytes  or  to  a  localized  sclerosis  of  the  retinal  elements.  The 
more  important  of  the  forms  of  retinitis  to  be  recognized  are: 

AVmminurie  retinitis,  which  occurs  in  chronic  nephritis,  particularly  in 
the  interstitial  or  contracted  form.  The  percentage  of  cases  affected  is  from 
15  to  25.  There  are  instances  in  which  these  retinal  changes  are  associated 
with  the  granular  kidney  at  a  stage  when  the  amount  of  albumen  may  be 
slight  or  transient;  but  in  all  such  instances  it  will  be  found  that  there 
is  a  marked  arterio-sclerosis.  Qowers  recognizes  a  degenerative  form  (moat 
common),  in  which,  with  the  retinal  changes,  there  may  be  scarcely  any 
alteration  in  the  disk;  a  hsemorrhagic  form,  with  many  hemorrhages  and 
but  slight  signs  of  inflammation;  and  an  inflammatory  form,  in  which 
there  is  much  swelling  of  the  retina  and  obscuration  of  the  disk.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  in  some  instances  the  inflammation  of  the  optic  nerve  pre- 
dominates over  the  retinal  cha'nges,  and  one  may  be  in  doubt  for  a  time 
whether  the  condition  is  really  associated  with  the  renal  changes  or  de- 
pendent upon  intracranial  disease. 

Syphilitic  Retinitis. — In  the  acquired  form  this  is  less  common  than 
choroiditis.  In  inherited  syphilis  retinitis  pigmentosa  is  sometimes  met 
with. 

Retinitis  in  Ancemia. — It  has  long  been  known  that  a  patient  may 
become  blind  after  a  lai^e  hiemorrhage,  either  suddenly  or  within  two  or 
three  days,  and  in  one  or  both  eyes.  Occasionally  the  loss  may  be  perma- 
nent and  complete.  In  some  of  these  instances  a  neuro-retinitis  has  been 
found,  probably  sufficient  to  account  for  the  symptoms.  In  the  more 
chronic  ans>mias,  particularly  in  the  pernicious  form,  retinitis  is  common, 
as  determined  first  by  Quincke. 

In  malaria  retinitie  or  neuro-retinitis  may  be  present,  as  noted  by 
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Stephen  Mackenzie.  It  is  seen  onlj  in  the  chronic  cases  with  antemia,  and 
in  my  experience  is  not  nearly  bo  common  proportionately  as  in  pemicioua 
aneemia. 

Leukemic  Retinitis. — In  this  afFection  the  retinal  veins  are  large  and 
distended;  there  is  also  a  peculiar  retinitis,  as  described  by  Liebreich.  It 
is  not  very  common.  It  existed  in  only  3  of  10  cases  of  which  I  have  notes 
of  examination  of  the  retina.  There  are  numerous  hemorrhages  and  white 
or  yellow  areas,  which  may  be  large  and  prominent.  In  one  of  my  caees 
the  retina  post  mortem  was  dotted  with  many  small,  opaque,  white  spots, 
looking  like  little  tumors,  the  larger  of  which  had  a  diameter  of  nearly 
3  mm.  In  Case  13  of  my  series  the  leuktemia  was  diagnosed  by  Norris  and 
De  Schweinitz,  at  whose  clinic  the  patient  had  applied  on  account  of  failing 
vision,  from  the  condition  of  the  eye-grounds  alone. 

Betinitis  is  also  found  occasionally  in  diabetes,  in  purpura,  in  chronic 
lead  poisoning,  and  sometimes  as  an  idiopathic  affection. 

{b)  Fuaetional  Dlstorbanoes  of  VMon.— (l)  Toxic  Amaurosis. — This 
occurs  in  uraemia  and  may  follow  convulsions  or  come  on  independently. 
The  condition,  as  a  rule,  persiata  only  for  a  day  or  two.  This  form  of 
amaurosis  occurs  in  poisoning  by  lead,  alcohol,  and  occasionally  by  quinine. 
It  seems  more  probable  that  the  poiBOns  act  on  the  centres  and  not  on  the 
retina. 

(3)  Tobacco  Amblyopia. — The  loss  of  sight  ia  nsually  gradual,  equal  is 
both  eyes,  and  affects  particularly  the  centre  of  the  field  of  vision.  The 
eye-grounds  may  be  normal,  but  occasionally  there  is  congestion  of  the 
disks.  On  testing  the  color  Jields  a  central  scotoma  for  red  and  green  is 
found  in  all  cases.  Ultimately,  if  the  use  of  tobacco  is  continued,  organic 
changes  may  develop  with  atrophy  of  the  disk. 

(3)  Hysterical  Amaurosis. — More  frequently  this  is  loss  of  acuteness 
of  vision— amblyopia — but  the  loss  of  sight  in  one  or  both  eyes  may  ap- 
parently be  complete.  The  condition  will  be  mentioned  subsequently  under 
hysteria. 

(4)  Night-blindness — nyctalopia — the  condition  in  which  objects  are 
clearly  seen  during  the  day  or  by  strong  artificial  light,  but  become  invisible 
in  the  shade  or  in  twilight,  and  hemeralopia,  in  which  objects  cannot  be 
clearly  geen  without  distress  in  daylight  or  in  a  strong  artilicial  light,  but 
are  readily  seen  in  a  deep  shade  or  in  twilight,  are  functional  anomahes  of 
vision  which  rarely  come  under  the  notice  of  the  physician.  It  may  occur 
in  epidemic  form. 

(5)  Retinal  hyperasthesia  is  sometimes  seen  in  hysterical  women,  but 
is  not  found  frequently  in  actual  retinitis.  I  have  seen  it  once,  however, 
in  albuminuric  retinitis,  and  once,  in  a  marked  degree,  in  a  patient  with 
aortic  insufficiency,  in  whose  retime  there  were  no  signs  other  than  the 
throbbing  arteries. 

(2)  Lesions  of  the  Optic  Nerve. 

(a)  Optic  Neuritis  (PapilHtis;  ChoHd  Owt).— In  the  first  stage  there 
is  conjfestion  of  the  disk  and  the  edges  are  blurred  and  striated.  In  the 
second  stage,  the  congestion  is  more  marked,  the  swelling  increases,  the 
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fltriation  also  is  more  yiBible.  The  physiological  cupping  disappears  and 
hemorrhages  are  not  uncommon.  The  arteries  present  little  change,  the 
veins  are  dilated,  and  the  disk  may  swell  greatly.  In  slight  grades  of  in- 
flammation the  swelling  gradually  subsides  and  occasionally  the  nerve  re- 
covers completely.  In  instances  in  which  the  swelling  and  exudate  are 
very  great,  the  subsidence  is  slow,  and  when  it  finally  disappears  there  is 
complete  atrophy  of  the  nerve.  The  retina  not  infrequently  participates 
in  the  inflammation,  which  is  then  a  neuro-retinitis. 

This  condition  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  diagnosis.  It  may  exist 
in  its  early  stages  without  any  disturbance  of  vision,  and  even  with  exten- 
sive papillitis  the  sight  may  for  a  time  be  good. 

Optic  neuritis  is  seen  occasionally  in  ansmia  and  lead  poisoning,  more 
commonly  in  Bright's  disease  as  nenro-retinitis.  It  occurs  occasionally  as 
a  primary  idiopathic  affection.  The  frequent  connection  with  intracranial 
disease,  particularly  tumor,  makes  its  presence  of  great  value  to  practi- 
tioners. The  nature  of  the  growth  is  without  influence.  In  over  90  per 
cent  of  such  instances  the  papillitis  is  bilateral.  It  is  also  found  in  menin- 
gitis, either  the  tuberculous  or  the  simple  form.  In  meningitis  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  the  inflammation  may  extend  down  the  nerve  sheath.  In  the 
ease  of  tumor  it  was  thought  at  first  that  a  choked  disk  resulted  from  in- 
creased pressure  within  the  skull.  It  is  now  more  commonly  regarded, 
however,  as  a  descending  neuritis. 

(b)  OptiO  Atrophy. — This  may  be:  (1)  A  primary  affection.  There  is 
on  hereditary  form,  in  which  the  disease  has  developed  in  all  the  males  of 
a  family  shortly  after  puberty.  A  large  number  of  the  cases  of  primary 
atrophy  are  associated  with  spinal  disease,  particularly  locomotor  ataxia. 
Other  causes  which  have  been  assigned  for  the  primary  atrophy  are  cold, 
sexual  excesses,  diabetes,  the  specific  fevers,  alcohol,  and  lead. 

(2)  Secondary  atrophy  results  from  cerebral  diseases,  pressure  on  the 
chiasma  or  on  the  nerves,  or,  most  commonly  of  all,  as  a  sequence  of  pa- 
pillitis. 

The  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  are  different  in  the  cases  of  primary 
and  secondary  atrophy.  In  the  former,  the  disk  has  a  gray  tint,  the  edges 
are  well  defined,  and  the  arteries  look  almost  normal;  whereas  in  the  con- 
eecntive  atrophy  the  disk  has  a  staring  opaque-white  aspect,  with  irregular 
ontlines,  and  the  arteries  are  very  small. 

The  symptom  of  optic  atrophy  is  lose  of  sight,  proportionate  to  the 
damage  in  the  nerve.  The  change  is  in  three  directions:  "  (1)  Diminished 
acuity  of  vision;  (2)  alteration  in  the  field  of  vision;  and  (3)  altered  per- 
ception of  color  "  (Gowere),    The  outlook  in  primary  atrophy  is  bad. 

(3)  Affections  of  the  Chiagma  and  Trad. 

At  the  chiasma  the  optic  nerves  undergo  partial  decussation.  Each 
optic  tract,  as  it  leaves  the  chiasma,  contains  nerve  fibres  which  originate 
in  the  retince  of  both  eyes.  Thus,  of  the  fibres  of  the  right  tract,  part  have 
come  through  the  chiasma  without  decussating  from  the  temporal  half 
of  the  right  retina,  the  other  and  larger  portion  of  the  fibres  of  the  tract 
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have  decnBgated  in  the  chiasma,  coming  as  they  do  from  the  left  optic  nerve 
and  the  nasal  half  of  the  retina  on  the  left  side.  The  fibres  which  cross 
are  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  chiaema,  while  the  direct  fibres  are  on  each 
Bide.  The  following  are  the  most  important  changes  which  ensue  in  lesions 
of  the  tract  and  of  the  chiasma: 

{a)  Unilateral  Affection  of  Trart.—'Xf  on  the  right  side,  this  produces 
loss  of  function  in  the  temporal  half  of  the  retina  on  the  right  side,  and  in 
the  nasal  half  of  the  retina  on  the  left  side,  so  that  there  is  only  half  vision, 
and  the  patient  is  blind  to  objects  on  the  left  side.  This  is  termed  homony- 
mous hemianopia  or  lateral  hemianopia.  The  fibres  passing  to  the  right 
half  of  each  retina  being  involved,  (he  patient  is  blind  to  objects  in  the 
left  half  of  each  visual  field.  The  hemianopia  may  be  partial  and  only  a 
portion  of  the  half  field  may  be  lost.  The  unaffected  visual  fields  may  have 
the  normal  extent,  but  in  some  instances  there  is  considerable  reduction. 
When  the  left  half  of  one  field  and  the  right  half  of  the  other,  or  vice  vfna, 
are  blind,  the  condition  is  known  as  heteronymous  hemianopia. 

(b)  Disease  of  the  Chiasma. — (1)  A  lesion  involves,  as  a  rule,  chiefly 
the  central  portion,  iu  which  the  decussating  fibres  pass  which  supply  the 
inner  or  nasal  halves  of  the  retinte,  producing  in  consequence  loss  of  vision 
in  the  outer  half  of  each  field,  or  what  is  known  as  temporal  hemianopia. 

(S)  If  the  lesion  is  more  extensive  it  may  involve  not  only  the  central 
portion,  but  also  the  direct  fibres  on  one  side  of  the  commissure,  in  which 
case  there  would  be  total  blindness  in  one  eye  and  temporal  hemianopia 
in  the  other. 

(3)  Still  more  extensive  disease  is  not  infrequent  from  pressure  of  tu- 
mors in  this  region,  the  whole  chiasma  is  involved,  and  total  blindness 
results.  The  different  stages  in  the  process  may  oftell  be  traced  in  a  single 
case  from  temporal  hemianopia,  then  complete  blindness  in  one  eye  with 
temporal  hemianopia  in  the  other,  and  finally  complete  blindness. 

(4)  A  limited  lesion  of  the  outer  part  of  the  chiasma  involves  only  the 
direct  fibres  passing  to  the  temporal  halves  of  the  retinse  and  inducing 
blindness  in  the  nasal  field,  or,  as  it  is  called,  nasal  hemianopia.  This,  of 
course,  is  extremely  rare.  Double  nasal  hemianopia  may  occur  as  a  mani- 
festation of  tabes  and  in  tumors  involving  the  outer  fibres  of  each  tract. 

(4)  Affections  of  the  Tract  and  Centres. 
The  optic  tract  crosses  the  cms  (cerebral  peduncle)  to  the  hinder  part 
of  the  optic  thalamus  and  divides  into  two  portions,  one  of  which  (the 
lateral  root)  goes  to  the  pulvinar  of  the  thalamus,  the  lateral  geniculate 
body,  and  to  the  anterior  quadrigeminal  body  (superior  collicuhis).  From 
these  parts,  in  which  the  lateral  root  terminates,  fibres  pass  into  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  internal  capsule  and  enter  the  occipital  lobe,  forming  the 
fibres  of  the  optic  radiation,"  which  terminate  in  and  about  the  cuneua,  the 
region  of  the  visual  perceptive  centre.  The  fibres  of  the  medial  division  of 
the  tract  pass  to  the  medial  geniculate  body  and  to  the  posterior  quadri- 
geminal body.  The  medial  root  contains  the  fibres  of  the  commiseura  in- 
ferior of  V.  Qudden,  which  are  believed  to  have  no  connectloii  with  tiw 
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Pio,  11.— Diagram  ol  visual  paths.  (From  Vialet,  niodiflpd.)  OP.  N.,  Oplie  nerve. 
OP.  C.  Optic  fhiasm.  OP.  T..  Optic  tract.  OP.  R..  Optic  radiations.  GEN.,  Genic- 
ulate bwiv.  THO.,  Optic  thalamus.  C.  QL'.,  Corpora  qiiadrigeinina.  C.  C.  Corpus 
callosum.  V.  S.,  V  lauat  speech  centre.  A.  S.,  Audilorj'  speech  centre.  M.  S.,  Motor 
speech  centre.  A  lesion  at  1  causes  blindness  of  that  eye :  at  2,  bi-tempor&l  hemia- 
nopia;  at  3,  nasal  hemianopia.  Symmetrical  lesions  at  3  and  3  would  citu^  bi-nasal 
hemianopia:  at  4  heniisnopia  of  both  eyes,  with  hemianopic  pupillary  inaction;  at 
5  and  6.  hemlan  pia  of  luth  e>es  pupillary  refleics  normal ;  at  T.  amblyopia,  espe- 
cially of  opposite  eye    at  H  on  left  side,  word-blindness. 
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TetiDie.  It  IB  Etill  held  by  Bome  phyBiologistB  that  the  cortical  visual  centre 
is  not  confined  to  the  occipital  lobe  alone,  but  embraces  the  occipito-angular 
region. 

A  lesion  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  path  anywhere  between  the  cortical 
centre  and  the  chiasma  will  produce  hemianopia.  The  lesion  may  be  situ- 
ated: (a)  In  the  optic  tract  itself,  {b)  In  the  region  of  the  thalamas, 
lateral  geniculate  body,  and  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  into  which  the 
la^er  part  of  each  tract  enters,  (c)  A  lesion  of  the  fibres  passing  from  the 
centres  just  mentioned  to  the  occipital  lobe.  This  may  be  either  in  the 
hinder  part  of  the  internal  capsule  or  the  white  fibres  of  the  optic  radiation. 
(d)  Lesion  of  the  cuneus.  Bilateral  disease  of  the  cuneus  may  result  in 
total  blindness.  {«)  There  is  clinical  evidence  to  show  that  lesion  of  the  an- 
gular gyrus  may  be  associated  with  visual  defect,  not  so  often  hemianopia 
as  crossed  amblyopia,  dimness  of  viBioo  in  the  opposite  eye,  and  great  con- 
traction in  the  field  of  vision.  Lesions  in  this  region  are  associated  with 
mind  blindness,  a  condition  in  which  there  is  failure  to  recognize  the  nature 
of  objects. 

The  effects  of  lesions  in  the  optic  nerve  in  different  situations  from  the 
retinal  expansion  to  the  brain  cortex  are  as  follows;  (1)  Of  the  optic  nerve 
— total  blindness  of  the  corresponding  eye;  (8)  of  the  optic  chiasma,  either 
temporal  hemianopia,  if  the  central  part  alone  is  involved,  or  nasal  hemi- 
anopia, if  the  lateral  region  of  each  chiasma  ie  involved;  (3)  lesion  of  the 
optic  tract  between  the  chiasma  and  the  lateral  geniculate  body,  pro- 
duces lateral  hemianopia;  (4)  lesion  of  the  central  fibres  of  the  nerve  be- 
tween the  geniculate  bodies  and  the  cerebral  cortex  produces  lateral  hemi- 
anopia; (5)  lesion  of  the  cuneus  causes  lateral  hemianopia;  and  (6)  leeion 
of  the  angular  gyrus  may  be  associated  with  hemianopia,  sometimes  crossed 
amblyopia,  and  the  condition  known  as  mind  blindness.  {See  Fig.  11,  with 
accompanying  explanation.) 

DiagnoidB. — The  student  or  practitioner  must  have  a  clear  idea  of 
the  physiology  of  the  nerve  centres  before  he  can  appreciate  the  symptoms 
or  undertake  the  diagnosis  of  lesions  of  the  optic  nerve.  Having  deter- 
mined the  presence  of  hemianopia,  the  question  arises  as  to  the  situation 
of  the  lesion,  whether  in  the  tract  between  the  chiasma  and  the  geniculate 
bodies  or  in  the  central  portion  of  the  fibres  between  these  bodies  and  the 
visual  centres.  This  can  be  determined  in  some  cases  by  the  test  known 
as  Wernicke's  hemiopic  pupillary  inaction.  The  pupil  reflex  depends  on 
the  integrity  of  the  retina  or  receiving  membrane,  on  the  fibres  of  the  op- 
tic nerve  and  tract  which  transmit  the  impulse,  and  the  nerve  centre  at 
the  termination  of  the  optic  tract  which  receives  the  impression  and  trans- 
mits it  to  the  third  nerve  along  which  the  motor  impulses  pass  to  the  iris. 
If  a  bright  light  is  thrown  into  the  eye  and  the  pupil  reacts,  the  integrity 
of  this  refiex  arc  is  demonstrated.  It  is  possible  in  cases  of  lateral  hemi- 
anopia so  to  throw  the  light  into  the  eye  that  it  falls  upon  the  blind  half 
of  the  retina.  If  when  this  is  done  the  pupil  contracts,  the  indication  is 
that  the  reflex  arc  above  referred  to  is  perfect,  by  which  we  mean  that  the 
optic  nerve  fibres  from  the  retinal  expansion  to  the  centre,  the  centre 
itself,  and  the  third  nerve  are  uninvolved.    In  such  a  case  the  conclusion 
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Tonld  he  juBtified  that  the  cause  of  the  hemianopia  was  central;  that  is, 
dtuated  beyond  the  geniculate  body,  either  in  the  fibres  of  the  optic  radi- 
ation or  in  the  vieual  cortical  centres.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
light  is  carefully  thrown  on  the  hemiopic  half  of  the  retina,  the  pupil  re- 
mains inactive,  the  conclusion  is  justifiable  that  there  is  interruption  in  the 
path  betveen  the  retina  and  the  nucleus  of  the  third  nerve,  and  that  the 
hemianopia  is  not  central,  but  dependent  upon  a  lesion  situated  in  the  optic 
tract.  This  test  of  Wernicke's  is  sometimes  difficult  to  obtain.  It  is  best 
performed  as  follows:  "The  patient  being  in  a  dark  or  nearly  dark  room 
with  the  lamp  or  gas-light  behind  his  head  in  the  usual  position,  I  bid  him 
look  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  so  as  to  exclude  accommodative 
iris  raovementa  (which  are  not  necesearily  associated  with  the  reflex).  Then 
I  throw  R  faint  light  from  a  plane  mirror  or  from  a  large  concave  mirror, 
held  well  out  of  focus,  upon  the  eye  and  note  the  size  of  the  pupil.  With 
my  other  hand  I  now  throw  a  beam  of  light,  focusaed  from  the  lamp  by  an 
ophthalmoscopic  mirror,  directly  into  the  optical  centre  of  the  eye;  then 
laterally  in  various  positions,  and  also  from  above  and  below  the  equator 
of  the  eye,  noting  the  reaction  at  all  angles  of  incidence  of  the  ray  of  light." 
(Seguin.) 

The  significance  of  hemianopia  varies.  There  is  a  functional  hemi- 
anopia associated  with  migraine  and  hysteria.  In  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  all  CBses  there  are  signs  of  organic  brain-disease.  In  a  certain  num- 
ber of  instances  of  slight  lesions  of  the  occipital  lobe  hemiachromatopsia 
has  been  observed.  The  homonymous  halves  of  the  retina  as  far  as  the 
fixation  point  are  dulled,  or  blind  for  colors.  Hemiplegia  is  common,  in 
which  event  the  loss  of  power  and  bLindness  are  on  the  same  side.  Thus, 
a  lesion  in  the  left  hemisphere  involving  the  motor  tract  produces  right 
hemiplegia,  and  when  the  fibres  of  the  optic  radiation  are  involved  in  the 
internal  capsule,  there  is  also  lateral  hemianopia,  so  that  objects  in  the  field 
of  vieion  to  the  right  are  not  perceived.  Hemiantesthesia  is  not  uncommon 
in  such  cases,  owing  to  the  close  association  of  the  sensory  and  visual  tracts 
at  the  posterior  part  of  the  internal  capsule.  Certain  forms  of  aphasia 
also  occur  in  many  of  the  cases. 

The  optic  aphasia  of  Freund  may  be  mentioned  here.  The  patient  after 
an  apoplectic  attack,  though  able  to  recognize  ordinary  objects  shown  to 
him  is  unable  to  name  them  correctly.  If  he  be  permitted  to  touch  the 
object  he  may  be  able  to  faame  it  quickly  and  correctly.  Freund's  optic 
aphasia  differs  from  mind-blindness,  since  in  the  latter  affection  the  objects 
seen  are  not  recognized.  Optic  aphasia,  like  word-blindness,  never  occurs 
alone,  but  is  always  associated  with  hemianopia,  or  mind-blindness,  and 
often  also  with  word-deafness.  In  the  cases  which  have  thus  far  come  to 
autopsy  there  has  always  been  a  lesion  in  the  white  matter  of  the  occipital 
lobe  on  the  left  side. 

MoTOH  Nerves  op  the  Etbball. 

Third  NflTve  (Nervus  ocuhmolorivs). — The  nucleus  of  origin  of  this 
nerve  is  situated  in  the  fioor  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius;  the  nerve  passes 
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through  the  erus  at  the  side  of  which  it  emerges.  PaBeing  along  the  wdl 
of  the  cavernous  sinus,  it  enters  the  orbit  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure 
and  supplies,  by  its  superior  branch,  the  levator  palpebne  superioris  and 
the  superior  rectus,  and  by  its  inferior  branch  the  internal  and  inferior 
recti  muscles  and  the  inferior  oblique.  Branches  pass  to  the  ciliary  muscle 
and  the  constrictor  of  the  iris.  Lesions  may  affect  the  nucleus  or  the  nerve 
in  its  course  and  cause  either  paralysis  or  spasm. 

Paralysis. — A  nuclear  lesion  is  usually  associated  with  the  disease  of 
the  centres  for  the  other  eye  muscles,  producing  a  condition  of  general  oph- 
thalmoplegia. More  commonly  the  nerve  itself  is  involved  in  its  course, 
either  by  meningitis,  gummata,  or  aneurism,  or  is  attacked  by  a  neuritis,  as 
in  diphtheria  and  locomotor  ataxia.  Complete  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve 
is  accompanied  by  the  following  symptoms: 

Paralysis  of  all  the  muBclee,  except  the  superior  oblique  and  external 
rectus,  by  which  the  eye  can  be  moved  outward  and  a  little  downward  and 
inward.  There  is  divergent  strabismus.  There  is  ptosis  or  drooping  of 
the  upper  eyelid,  owing  to  paralysis  of  the  levator  palpehrse.  The  pupil  is 
usually  dilated.  It  does  not  contract  to  light,  and  the  power  of  accom- 
modation is  lost.  The  most  striking  features  of  this  paralysis  are  the 
external  strabismus,  with  diplopia  or  double  vision,  and  the  ptosis.  In 
very  many  cases  the  affection  of  the  third  nerve  is  partial.  Thus  the 
levator  palpebne  and  the  superior  rectus  may  be  involved  together,  or  the 
ciliary  muscles  and  the  iris  may  be  affected  and  the  external  muscles  may 
escape. 

There  is  a  remarkable  form  of  recurring  oculo-motor  paralysis  affect- 
ing chiefly  women,  and  involving  all  the  branches  of  the  nerve.  In  some 
cases  the  attacks  have  come  on  at  intervals  of  a  month;  in  others  a  much 
longer  period  has  elapsed.  The  attacks  may  persist  throughout  life.  They 
are  sometimes  associated  with  pain  in  the  head  and  sometimes  with  mi- 
graine.    Mary  Sherwood  has  collected  from  the  literature  23  cases. 

Ptosis  is  a  common  and  important  symptom  in  nervous  affections.  We 
may  here  briefly  refer  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  may  occur:  (a)  A 
congenital,  incurable  form,  which  is  frequently  seen;  (J)  the  form  associ- 
ated with  definite  lesion  of  the  third  nerve,  either  in  its  course  or  at  its 
nucleus.  This  may  come  on  with  paralysis  of  the  superior  rectus  alone  or 
with  paralysis  of  the  internal  and  inferior  recti  as  well,  (c)  There  are 
instances  of  complete  or  partial  ptosis  associated  with  cerebral  lesions  with- 
out any  other  branch  of  the  third  nerve  being  paralj-zed.  The  exact  po- 
sition of  tlie  cortical  centre  or  centres  is  as  yet  unknown,  (d)  Hysterical 
ptosis,  which  is  double  and  occurs  with  other  hysterical  symptoms,  (r) 
Pseud o-ptosis,  due  to  affection  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  is  aesociat«d  with 
symptoms  of  vaso-motor  palsy,  such  as  elevation  of  the  temperature  on  the 
affected  side  with  redness  and  oedema  of  the  skin.  Contraction  of  the  pupil 
exists  on  the  same  side  and  the  eyeball  appears  rather  to  have  shrunk  into 
the  orbit,  (f)  In  idiopathic  muscular  atrophy,  when  the  face  muscles  are 
involved,  there  may  be  marked  bilateral  ptosis.  And,  lastly,  in  weak,  deli- 
cate women  there  ia  often  to  be  seen  a  transient  ptosis,  particularly  in  the 
morning. 
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Among  the  most  important  of  the  gymptoms  of  the  third-nerrc  paraly- 
Bia  are  those  which  relate  to  the  ciliary  muBcle  and  iris. 

Cycloplegia,  paralyais  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  causes  loss  of  the  power  of 
accommodation.  Distant  vision  is  clear,  but  near  ohjecta  cannot  be  prop- 
erly seen.  In  consequence  the  vision  is  indistinct,  but  can  he  restored  by 
the  use  of  convex  glasses.  This  may  occur  in  one  or  in  both  eyes;  In  the 
latter  case  it  is  usually  aBSociated  with  disease  in  the  nuclei  of  the  nerve. 
Cycloplegia  is  an  early  and  frequent  symptom  in  diphtheritic  paralysis  and 
occurs  also  in  tabes. 

Iridoplegia,  or  paralysis  of  the  iris,  occurs  in  threelorma  (Gowera), 

(a)  Accommodalivt  iridopkgia,  in  which  the  pupil  does  not  diminish  in 
size  during  the  act  of  accommodation.  To  test  for  this  the  patient  should 
look  first  at  a  distant  and  then  at  a  near  object  in  the  same  line  of  vision. 

(6)  Reflex  Iridoplegia. — The  path  for  the  iris  reflex  is  along  tlie  optic 
nerve  and  tract  to  its  termination,  then  to  the  nucleus  of  the  third  nerve, 
and  along  the  trunk  of  this  nerve  to  the  ciliary  ganglion,  and  so  through 
the  ciliary  nerves  to  the  eyes.  Each  eye  should  be  tested  separately,  the 
other  one  being  covered.  The  patient  should  look  at  a  distant  object  in  a 
dark  part  of  the  room;  then  a  light  is  brought  suddenly  in  front  of  the 
eye  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  feet,  so  as  to  avoid  the  effect  of  accommo- 
dation. Loss  of  this  iris  reflex  with  retention  of  the  accommodation  con- 
traction is  known  as  the  Argyll  Robertson  pupil. 

(c)  Loss  of  the  Skin  Reflex. — If  the  skin  of  the  neck  is  pinched  or 
pricked  the  pupil  dilates  reflexly,  the  afferent  impulses  being  conveyed 
along  the  cervical  sympathetic.  Erb  pointed  out  that  this  skin  reflex  is 
lost  usually  in  association  with  the  reflex  contraction,  but  the  two  arc  not 
necessarily  conjoined.  In  iridoplegia  the  pupils  are  often  small,  particu- 
larly in  spinal  disease,  as  in  the  characteristic  small  pupils  of  tabe&— spinal 
myoais.     Iridoplegia  may  coexist  with  a  pupil  of  medium  size. 

Inequality  of  the  pupils — anisocoria — is  not  infrequent  in  progressive 
paresis  and  in  tabes.    It  may  also  occur  in  perfectly  healthy  individuals. 

Spasm. — Occasionally  in  meningitis  and  in  hysteria  there  is  sptwm  of 
the  muscles  supplied  by  the  third  nerve,  particularly  the  internal  rectus 
and  the  levalor  palpebrse.  The  clonic  rhythmical  spasm  of  the  eye  muscles 
is  known  as  nystagmus,  in  which  there  is  usually  a  bilateral,  rhythmical, 
involuntary  movement  of  the  eyeballs.  The  condition  is  met  with  in  many 
congenital  and  acquired  brain  lesions,  in  albinism,  and  sometimes  in  coal* 


Fourth  Nerve  {Nervns  trochlearis). — This  supplies  the  superior  oblique 
muscle.  In  ite  course  around  the  outer  surface  of  the  cms  and  in  its 
passage  into  the  orbit  it  is  liable  to  he  compressed  by  tumors,  by  aneurism, 
or  in  the  exiidation  of  basilar  meningitis.  Its  nucleus  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  fourth  ventricle  may  he  involved  by  tumors  or  undergo  degeneration 
with  the  other  ocular  nuclei.  The  superior  oblique  muscle  acts  in  such  a 
way  as  to  direct  the  eyeball  downward  and  rotates  it  slightly.  The  paralysis 
causes  defective  downward  and  inward  movement,  often  too  slight  to  be 
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noticed.    The  head  is  inclined  somewhat  forward  and  toward  the  soond 
side,  and  there  is  double  vision  when  the  patient  looks  down. 

Sixth  Norvo  {Nermu  abducens). — This  nerve  emerges  at  the  junction  of 
the  })ons  and  medulla,  then,  passing  forward,  it  enters  the  orbit  and  sup- 
pliee  the  external  rectus  muscle.  It  is  affected  by  meningitiB  at  the  base, 
by  gummata  or  other  tumors,  and  sometimes  by  cold.  There  is  internal 
strabismus,  and  the  eye  cannot  be  turned  outward.  Diplopia  occurs  on 
looking  toward  the  paralyzed  side. 

"  When  the  nucleus  is  aSected  there  is,  in  addition  to  paralysis  of  the 
external  rectus,  inability  of  the  internal  rectus  of  theopposite  eye  to  turn  that 
eye  inward.  As  a  consequence  of  this  the  axes  of  the  eyes  are  kept  parallel 
and  both  are  conjugately  deviated  to  the  opposite  side,  away  from  the  side 
of  lesion.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  nucleus  of  the  sixth  nerve  sends 
fibres  up  in  the  pons  to  that  part  of  the  nucleus  of  the  opposite  third 
nerve  which  supplies  the  internal  rectus.  We  thus  have  paralysia  of  the 
internal  rectus  without  the  nucleus  of  the  third  nerve  being  involved, 
owing  to  its  receiving  its  nervous  impulses  for  parallel  movement  from 
the  sixth  nucleus  of  the  opposite  side.  As  the  sixth  nucleus  is  in  sueh 
proximity  to  the  facial  nerve  in  the  substance  of  the  pons,  it  is  frequently 
found  that  the  whole  of  the  face  on  the  same  side  is  paralyzed,  and  give* 
-  the  electrical  reaction  of  degeneration,  so  that  with  a  lesion  of  the  kft 
sixth  nucleus  there  is  ccnjiigate  deviation  of  both  eyes  to  the  riglU — i.  e., 
paralysis  of  the  left  external  and  the  right  internal  rectus,  and  sometimes 
complete  paralysis  of  the  Uft  side  of  the  face  "  (Beevor). 

General  Features  of  Paralysis  of  the  Hotor  Merves  of  the  Eye.— Gowen 
divides  them  into  five  groups: 

(a)  Limitation  of  Movement. — Thus,  in  paralysis  of  the  external  rectos, 
the  eyeball  cannot  be  moved  outward.  When  the  paralysis  is  incomplete 
the  movement  is  deficient  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  the  palsy. 

(b)  Strabismus. — The  axes  of  the  eyes  do  not  correspond.  Thus,  pa- 
ralysis of  the  internal  rectus  causes  a  divergent  squint;  of  the  external 
rectus,  a  convergent  squint.  At  first  this  is  only  evident  when  the  eyes  are 
moved  in  the  direction  of  the  action  of  the  weak  muscle,  but  may  become 
constant  by  the  contraction  of  the  opposing  muscle.  The  deviation  of  the 
axis  of  the  affected  eye  from  parallelism  with  the  other  is  called  the  pri-> 
mary  deviation. 

{c)  Secondary  Deviation. — If,  while  the  patient  is  looking  at  an  ob- 
ject, the  sound  eye  is  covered,  so  that  he  fixes  the  object  looked  at  with 
the  affected  eye  only,  the  sound  eye  is  moved  still  further  in  the  same  di- 
rection— e.  g.,  outward — with  paralysis  of  the  opposite  internal  rectus. 
This  is  known  as  secondary  deviation.  It  depends  upon  the  fact  that,  if 
two  moBcles  are  acting  together,  when  one  is  weak  and  an  effort  is  made 
to  contract  it,  the  increased  eilort — innervation — acts  powerfully  upon  the 
other  muscle,  causing  an  increased  contraction. 

(li)  Erroneous  Projection. — "We  judge  of  the  relation  of  external  ob- 
jects to  each  other  by  the  relation  of  their  images  on  the  retiiu;  but  we 
judge  of  their  relation  to  our  own  body  by  the  position  at  the  qpefaill 
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as  indicated  to  ub  by  the  innerratioD  we  give  to  the  ocular  muscleB" 
(Qowere).  With  the  eyes  at  rest  in  the  mid-position,  an  object  at  which 
we  aie  looking  is  directly  opposite  our  face.  Turning  the  eyes  to  one 
side,  we  recognize  that  object  in  the  middle  of  the  field  or  to  the  side  of 
this  former  poaition.  We  estimate  the  degree  by  the  amount  of  movement 
of  the  eyes,  and  when  the  object  moves  and  we  follow  it  we  judge  of  its 
position  by  the  amount  of  movement  of  the  eyeballs.  When  one  ocular 
muscle  is  weak,  the  increased  innervation  gives  the  impression  of  a  greater 
movement  of  the  eye  than  has  really  taken  place.  The  mind,  at  the  same 
time,  receives  the  idea  that  the  object  ia  further  on  one  aide  than  it  really 
is,  and  in  an  attempt  to  touch  it  the  finger  may  go  beyond  it.  As  the 
equilibrium  of  the  body  is.  in  a  large  part  maintained  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  relation  of  external  objects  to  it  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  eye  mus- 
cles, this  erroneous  projection  resulting  from  paralysis  disturbs  the  har- 
mony of  these  visual  impresaione  and  may  lead  to  giddiness — ocular  vertigo. 

(e)  Douhlt  Yieion. — This  is  one  of  the  most  disturbing  features  of 
paralysis  of  the  eye  muscles.  The  visual  axes  do  not  correspond,  so  that 
there  is  a  double  image — diplopia.  That  seen  by  the  sound  eye  is  termed 
the  true  image;  that  by  the  paralyzed  eye,  the  false.  In  simple  or  homon- 
ymous diplopia  the  false  image  is  "  on  the  same  side  of  the  other  as  the  eye 
by  which  it  is  seen."  In  crossed  diplopia  it  is  on  the  other  side.  In  con- 
vergent squint  the  diplopia  is  simple;  in  divergent  it  is  crossed. 

Ophthalmoplegia. — Under  this  term  is  described  a  chronic  progressive 
paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles.  Two  forme  are  recognized — ophthalmo- 
plegia txiema  and  ophthalmoplegia  interna.  The  conditions  may  occitr 
separately  or  together  and  are  described  by  Gowers  under  nuclear  ocular 
palsy. 

Ophthalmoplegia  externa. — The  condition  is  one  of  more  or  less  com- 
plete palsy  of  the  external  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  due  usually  to  a  slow 
degeneration  in  the  nuclei  of  the  nerves,  but  sometimes  to  pressure  of 
tumors  or  to  basilar  meningitis.  It  is  often,  but  not  necessarily,  associated 
with  ophthalmoplegia  interna.  Siemerling,  in  a  monograph  on  the  sub- 
ject, states  that  62  eases  are  on  record.  In  only  11  of  these  could  syphilis 
be  positively  determined.  The  levator  muscles  of  the  eyelids  and  the 
superior  recti  are  first  involved,  and  gradually  the  other  muscles,  so  that 
the  eyebalU  are  fixed  and  the  eyelids  droop.  There  is  sometimes  Blight- 
protrusion  of  the  eyeballs.  The  disease  is  essentially  chronic  and  may  last 
for  many  years.  It  is  found  particularly  in  association  with  general  paraly- 
sis, locomotor  ataxia,  and  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  Mental  dis- 
orders were  present  in  11  of  the  62  cases.  With  it  may  be  associated 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  and  afTections  of  other  cerebral  nerves.  Occa- 
sionally, as  noted  by  Briatowe,  it  may  be  functional. 

Ophthalmoplegia  itiUrna. — Jonathan  Hutchinson  applied  this  term  to 
a  progressive  paralysis  of  the  internal  ocular  muscles,  causing  loss  of  pupil- 
lary action  and  the  power  of  accommodation.  When  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal muscles  are  involved  the  affection  is  known  as  total  ophthalmoplegia, 
and  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  two  conditions  are  associated.  In  some 
instances  the  internal  form  may  depend  upon  disease  of  the  ciliary  ganglion. 
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While,  as  a  rule,  ophthalmoplegia  is  a  chronic  procese,  there  is  an  acute 
form  aBBociated  with  hsGmorrhagic  Boftening  of  the  nuclei  of  the  ocular 
muscles.  There  is  usually  marked  cerebral  dwturbance.  It  was  to  this 
form  that  Wernicke  gave  the  name  polio-encephalitis  superior. 

Treatment  of  Ocular  Falsles. — It  is  important  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  the  cause.  The  forms  associated  with  locomotor  ataxia  are  ob- 
stinate, and  resist  treatment.  OL-casionally,  howcTer,  a  palsy,  complete  or 
partial,  may  pass  away  spontaneously.  The  group  of  cases  associated  with 
chronic  degenerative  changes,  as  m  progressive  paresis  and  bulbar  paraly- 
sis, is  little  affected  by  treatment.  On  the  other  hand,  in  syphilitic  cases, 
mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium  are  indicated  and  are  often  beneficial. 
Arsenic  and  strychnia,  the  latter  hypodermically,  may  be  employed.  In 
any  case  in  which  the  onset  is  acute,  with  pain,  hot  fomentations  and  coun- 
ter-irritation or  leeches  applied  to  the  temple  give  relief.  The  direct  treat- 
ment by  electricity  has  been  extensively  employed,  but  probably  without 
any  special  effect.  The  diplopia  may  be  relieved  by  the  use  of  prisms,  or 
it  may  be  necessary  to  cover  the  affected  eye  with  an  opaqtie  glass. 

Fifth  Nerve  {Nervus  trigeminus). 

Paralysis  may  result  from:  (a)  Disease  of  the  pong,  particularly  hiem- 
orrhage  or  patches  of  sclerosis,  (b)  Injury  or  disease  at  the  base  of  the 
brain.  Fracture  rarely  involves  the  nerve;  on  the  other  hand,  meningitis, 
acute  or  chronic,  and  caries  of  the  bone  are  not  uncommon  causes,  (f) 
The  branches  may  be  affected  as  they  pass  out — the  first  division  by  tumors 
pressing  on  the  cavernous  sinus  or  by  aneurism;  the  second  and  third 
divisions  by  growths  which  invade  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  (d)  Pri- 
mary neuritis,  which  is  rare. 

Symptoms. — (a)  Sensory  Portion. — Disease  of  the  fifth  nerve  may 
cause  loss  of  sensation  in  the  parte  supplied,  including  the  half  of  the  face, 
the  corresponding  side  of  the  head,  the  conjunctiva,  the  mucosa  of  the  hps, 
tongue,  hard  and  soft  palate,  and  of  the  nose  of  the  same  side.  The 
antestheeia  may  be  preceded  by  tingling  or  pain.  The  muscles  of  the  face 
are  also  insensible  and  the  movements  may  be  slower.  The  sense  of  smell 
is  interfered  with.  There  is  disturbance  of  the  sense  of  taste.  There 
are,  in  addition,  trophic  changes;  the  salivary,  lachrymal,  and  buccal  secre- 
tions may  be  lessened,  abrasions  of  the  mucous  membranes  heal  slowly, 
and  the  teeth  may  become  loose.  The  eye  inflames,  the  cornes  become 
cloudy  and  may  ulcerate.  It  was  formerly  held  that  these  symptoms  only 
ocCTirred  when  the  Gasserian  ganglion  was  affected,  but  of  late  years  thia 
has  been  completely  removed  for  obstinate  neuralgia  without  producing 
any  trophic  disturbance.  This  apparent  contradiction  is  not  yet  explained. 
Herpes  may  develop  in  the  region  supplied  by  the  nerve,  usually  the  upper 
branch,  and  is  associated  with  much  pain,  which  may  be  peculiarly  endur- 
ing, lasting  for  months  or  yeare  (Gowers).  In  herpes  zoster  with  the  neu- 
ritis there  may  be  slight  enlargement  of  the  cervical  glands. 

(b)  Molar  Portion. — The  inability  to  use  the  muscles  of  mastication  on 
the  affected  side  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of -paralysis  of  this  portion  of 
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the  nerve.  It  is  recognized  by  placing  the  finger  on  the  maaseter  and  tem- 
poral mueclee,  and,  when  the  patient  closes  the  jaw,  the  feebleneea  of  their 
contraction  ia  noted.  If  paralyzed,  the  external  pterygoid  cannot  move 
the  jaw  toward  the  unaffected  side;  and  when  depressed,  the  jaw  deviates 
to  the  paralyzed  side.  The  motor  paralysis  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  almost  in- 
variably a  result  of  involvement  of  tlie  nerve  after  it  haa  left  the  nucleus. 
Cases,  however,  have  been  associated  with  cortical  lesions.  Hlrt  concludes, 
from  his  case,  that  the  cortical  motor  centre  for  the  trigeminus  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  lower  third  of  the  anterior  central  convolution. 

Spasm  of  the  Muscles  of  Maslication. — Trismua,  the  masticatory  spasm 
of  Romberg,  may  be  tonic  or  clonic,  and  is  either  an  associated  phenome- 
non in  general  convulsions  or,  more  larely,  an  independent  affection.  In 
the  tonic  form  the  jaws  are  kept  close  together — lock-jaw — or  can  be  sepa- 
rated only  for  a  short  space.  The  muscles  of  mastication  can  be  seen  in 
contraction  and  felt  to  be  hard;  the  spasm  is  often  painful.  This  tonic 
contraction  is  an  early  symptom  in  tetanus,  and  is  sometimes  seen  in  tetany. 
A  form  of  this  tonic  spasm  occurs  in  hysteria.  Occasionally  trismus 
follows  exposure  to  cold,  and  is  said  to  be  due  to  refiex  irritation  from 
the  teeth,  the  mouth,  or  caries  of  the  jaw.  It  may  also  be  a  symptom 
of  organic  disease  due  to  irritation  near  the  motor  nucleus  of  the  fifth 
nerve. 

Chnic  spasm  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  fifth  occurs  in  the  form  of 
rapidly  repeated  contractions,  as  in  "  chattering  teeth."  This  is  rare  apart 
from  general  conditions,  though  eaaea  are  on  record,  usually  in  women  late 
in  life,  in  whom  this  isolated  clonic  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  haa 
been  found.  In  another  form  of  clonic  spasm  sometimes  seen  in  chorea, 
there  are  forcible  single  contractions,  Gowera  mentions  an  instance  of  its 
occurrence  as  an  isolated  affection. 

(c)  Gustatory. — Loss  of  the  sense  of  taste  in  the  anterior  two  thirds  of 
the  tongue,  as  a  rule,  follows  paralysis  of  the  fifth  nerve.  The  gustatory 
'fibres  of  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  pass  with  the  chorda  tympani  to 
the  seventh  nerve,  which  they  are  believed  to  leave  by  the  petrosal  nerve, 
and  to  again  reach  the  fifth  through  Meckel's  ganglion.  Disease  of  the 
fifth  nerve  is,  however,  not  always  associated  with  loss  of  taste,  in  which 
case  either  the  taste  fibres  escape,  or  the  disease  is  within  the  pons  where 
these  fibres  are  separate  from  those  of  sensation.  It  may  be  that  the 
nervus  intermedius  of  Wrisberg  carries  the  taste  fibres. 

The  diagnosis  of  disease  of  the  trifacial  nerve  is  rarely  difficult.'  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  preliminary  pain  and  hypertesthesia  are 
sometimes  mistaken  for  ordinary  neuralgia.  The  loss  of  sensation  and  the 
palsy  of  the  muscles  of  mastication  are  readily  determined. 

Treatment. — When  the  pain  is  severe  morphia  may  be  required  and 
local  applications  are  useful.  If  there  is  a  suspicion  of  syphilis,  appropri- 
ate treatment  should  be  given.    Faradization  is  sometimes  beneficial. 

Facial  Nerve, 

P&ralysia  {Belfs. Palsy). — The  facial  or  seventh  may  be  paralyzed  by 
(1)  lesions  of  the  cortex — supranuclear  palsy;  (2)  lesions  of  the  nucfeus 
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itself;  or  (3)  inyolvement  of  the  nerve  trunk  in  its  tortaons  course  within 
the  pone  and  through  the  wall  of  the  skull. 

1.  Supranuclear  paralysis,  due  to  lesion  of  the  cortex  or  of  the  facial 
fibres  in  the  corona  radiata  or  internal  capsule,  is,  as  a  rule,  associated 
with  hemiplegia.  It  may  be  caused  bj  tumors,  abscess,  chronic  inflamma- 
tion, or  softening  in  the  cortex  oi  in  the  region  of  the  internal  capsule.  It 
is  distinguished  from  the  peripheral  form  by  well-marked  characters — the 
persistence  of  the  normal  electrical  excitability  of  both  nerres  and  muscles 
and  the  absence  of  involvement  of  the  upper  branches  of  the  nerve,  so  that 
the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  frontalis,  and  comigator  muscles  are  spared. 
In  some  cases  the  mouth  can  be  pursed  by  the  action  of  the  orbicularis 
oris.  In  rare  instances  these  muscles  are  paralyzed.  In  this  form  the  vol- 
.  untary  movements  are  more  impaired  than  the  emotional.  Isolated  paral- 
ysis— monoplegia  facialis — due  to  involvement  of  the  cortex  or  of  the 
fibres  in  their  path  to  the  nuclens,  is  uncommon.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  supranuclear  facial  paralysis  is  part  of  a  hemiplegia.  Paralysis 
is  on  the  same  side  as  that  of  the  arm  and  leg  because  the  facial  muscles 
bear  precisely  the  saraerelation  to  the  cortex  as  the  spinal  muscles.  The 
nuclei  of  origin  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line  in  the  medulla  are  united 
by  decussating  fibres  with  the  cortical  centre  on  the  opposite  aide  (see  Fig. 
10).  A  few  fibres  reach  the  nucleus  from  the  cerebral  cortex  of  the  aame 
side  (Melius,  Hoche),  and  this  uncrossed  path  may  innervate  the  upper 
facial  muscles  (Bruce). 

3.  The  nuclear  paralysis  caused  by  lesions  of  the  nerve  centres  in  the 
medulla  is  not  common  alone;  but  is  eeen  occasionally  in  tumors,  chronic 
softening,  and  htemorrhage.  We  have  had  one  instance  of  its  involvement  in 
anterior  polio-myelitis.  In  diphtheria  this  centre  may  also  be  involved. 
The  symptoms  are  practically  similar  to  those  of  an  affection  of  the  nerve 
fibre  itself— infranucl ear  paralysis. 

3.  Involvement  of  the  Nerve  Trwnit.— Paralysis  may  result  from: 

(a)  Involvement  of  the  nerve  as  it  passes  through  the  pons — that  is, 
between  its  nucleus  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  and  the  point  of 
emergence  in  the  postero-lateral  aspect  of  the  pons.  The  specially  inter- 
esting feature  in  connection  with  involvement  of  this  part  is  the  production 
of  what  is  called  alternating  or  crossed  paralysis,  the  face  being  involved  on 
the  same  side  as  the  lesion,  and  the  arm  and  leg  on  the  opposite  side,  since 
the  motor  path  is  involved  above  the  point  of  decussation  in  the  medulla 
(Fig.  10).  This  occurs  only  when  the  lesion  is  in  the  lower  section  of  the 
pons.  A  lesion  in  the  upper  half  of  the  pons  involves  the  iibres  not  of  the 
outgoing  nerve  on  the  same  side,  bat  of  the  fibres  from  the  hemispheres 
before  they  have  crossed  to  the  nucleus  of  the  opposite  side.  In  this  case 
there  would  of  course  be,  as  in  hemiplegia,  paralysis  of  the  face  and  limbs 
on  the  side  opposite  to  the  lesion.  The  palsy,  too,  would  resemble  the  cere- 
bral form,  involving  only  the  lower  fibres  of  the  facial  nerve. 

{b)  The  nerve  may  be  involved  at  its  point  of  emergence  by  tumors, 
giimmata,  meningitis,  or  occasionally  may  be  injured  in  fracture  of  the 
base. 

(c)  In  passing  through  the  Fallopian  canal  the  nerve  ma;  be  involved 
in  disease  of  the  ear,  particnlarly  by  caries  of  the  bone  in  otitis  media- 
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This  is  a  common  cause  in  children.  I  have  seen  two  jnatancsB  follow  otitis 
in  puerperal  f  eveP. 

(tf)  As  the  nelre  emerges  from  the  styloid  foramen  it  is  exposed  to 
injuries  and  blows  which  not  infrequently  cause  paralyeia.  The  fibres  may 
be  cut  in  the  renioval  of  tumors  in  this  region,  or  the  paralyais  may  ha 
caused  by  pressure  of  the  forceps  in  an  instrumental  delivery. 

(()  Exposure  16  cold  is  the  most  common  cause  of  facial  paralysis,  in- 
ducing a  neuritis  of  the  nerve  within  the  Fallopian  canal. 

(/)  Syphilis  is  not  an  infrequent  cause,  and  the  paralysia  may  develop 
early  with  the  secondary  symptoms. 

(y)  It  may  develop  with  herpes. 

Facial  diplegia  is  a  rare  condition  occasionally  found  in  affections  at 
the  base  of  the  brain,  lesions  in  the  pons,  simultaneous  involvement  of  the 
nerves  in  ear  disease,  and  in  diphtheritic  paralysis.  Disease  of  the  nuclei 
or  symmetrical  involvement  of  the  cortex  might  also  produce  it.  It  may 
occur  as  a  congenital  affection.  H.  M.  Thomas  has  described  two  cases  in 
one  family. 

Symptoms. — In  the  peripheral  facial  paralysis  all  the  branches  of 
the  nerve  are  involved.  The  face  on  the  affected  side  is  immobile  and  can 
neither  be  moved  at  will  nor  participate  in  any  emotional  niovemeiits.  The 
skin  is  smooth  and  the  wrinkles  are  etTaced,  a  point  particularly  notice- 
able on  the  forehead  of  elderly  persons.  The  eye  cannot  be  closed,  the 
lower  lid  droops,  and  the  eye  waters.  On  the  affected  side  the  angle  of 
the  mouth  ie  lowered,  and  in  drinking  the  lips  are  not  kept  in  close  apposi- 
tion to  the  glass,  so  that  the  liquid  is  apt  to  run  out.  In  smiling  or  laugh- 
ing the  contrast  is  most  striking,  as  the  affected  side  does  not  move,  which 
gives  a  curious  unequal  appearance  to  the  two  sides  of  the  face.  The  eye 
cannot  be  closed  nor  can  the  forehead  be  wrinkled.  In  long-standing 
cases,  when  the  reaction  of  degeneration  is  present,  if  the  patient  tries  to 
close  the  eyes  while  looking  fixedly  at  an  object  the  lids  on  the  sound  side 
close  firmly,  but  on  the  paralyzed  side  there  is  only  a  narrowing  of  the 
palpebral  orifice,  and  the  eye  is  turned  upward  and  outward  by  the  inferior 
oblique.  On  asking  the  patient  to  show  his  upper  teeth,  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  is  not  raised.  In  all  these  movements  the  face  is  drawn  to  the  sonnd 
aide  by  the  action  of  the  muscles.  Speaking  may  be  slightly  interfered 
with,  owing  to  the  imperfection  in  the  formation  of  the  labial  sonnds. 
Whistling  cannot  be  performed.  In  chewing  the  food,  owing  to  the  paraly- 
sis of  the  buccinator,  particles  collect  on  the  affected  side.  The  paralysis 
of  the  nasal  muscles  is  seen  on  asking  the  patient  t^  sniff.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  lips  are  drawn  to  the  sound  side,  the  tongue,  when  protruded, 
looks  as  if  it  were  pushed  to  the  paralyzed  side;  but  on  taking  its  position 
from  the  incisor  teeth,  it  will  be  found  to  be  in  the  middle  lioe.  The  reflex 
movements  are  lost  in  this  peripheral  form.  It  is  usually  stated  that  the 
palate  is  paralyzed  on  the  same  side  and  that  the  uvula  deviates.  Both 
Gowers  and  Hughlings  Jackson  deny  the  -existence  of  this  involvement  in 
the  great  majority  of  eases,  and  Ilorsley  and  Beevor  have  shown  that  these 
parts  are  innervated  by  the  accessory  nerve  to  the  vagus. 

When  the  nerve  is  involved  within  the  canal  between  the  gena  and  the 
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origin  of  the  chorda  tympani,  the  senee  of  tafite  may  be  lost  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  tongue  on  the  affected  side,  owing  probably  to  injury  to  the 
nerrus  intermedina  of  Wrisberg.  When  the  nerve  ie  damaged  outside  the 
Ekull  the  sense  of  taste  ib  unaffected.  Hearing  is  often  impaired  in  facial 
paralysis,  most  commonly  by  preceding  ear-disease.  The  paralysis  of  the 
stapedius  muscle  may  lead  to  increased  sensitiveness  to  musical  notes. 
Herpes  is  sometimes  associated  with  facial  paralysis.  Pain  is  not  common, 
but  there  may  be  neuralgia  about  the  ear.  The  face  on  the  affected  side 
may  be  swollen. 

The  electrical  reactions,  which  are  those  of  a  peripheral  palsy,  have  con- 
siderable importance  from  a  prognostic  standpoint.  Erb's  rules  are  as 
follows:  If  there  is  no  change,  either  faradic  of  galvanic,  the  prognosis 
is  good  and  recovery  takes  place  in  from  fourteen  to  twenty  days.  If  the 
faradic  and  galvanic  excitability  of  the  nerve  is  only  lessened  and  that  of 
the  muscle  increased  to  the  galvanic  current  and  the  contraction  formula 
altered  (the  contraction  sluggish  AnOOC),  the  outlook  is  relatively  good 
and  recovery  will  probably  take  place  in  from  four  to  six  weeks;  occasion- 
ally in  from  eight  to  ten.  When  the  reaction  of  degeneration  is  present — 
that  is,  if  the  faradic  and  galvanic  ezcitabilitj  of  the  nerves  and  the  faradic 
excitability  of  the  muscles  are  lost  and  the  galvanic  excitability  of  the 
muscle  is  quantitatively  increased  and  qualitatively  changed,  and  if  the 
mechanical  excitability  is  altered — ^the  prognosis  ia  relatively  unfavorable 
and  the  recovery  may  not  occur  for  two,  six,  eight,  or  even  fifteen  months. 

The  course  of  facial  paralysis  is  usually  favorable.  The  onset  in  the 
form  following  cold  is  very  rapid,  developing  perhaps  within  twenty-four 
hours,  but  rarely  is  the  paralysis  permanent.  Becurring  attacks  hate  been 
described;  Sinkler  mentiona  five.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  paralysis  from 
injury,  as  by  a  blow  on  the  mastoid  process,  the  condition  may  remain. 
When  permanent,  the  muscles  are  entirely  toneless.  In  some  instances  con- 
tracture develops  as  the  voluntary  power  returns,  and  the  natural  folds 
and  the  wrinkles  on  the  affected  side  may  be  deepened,  so  that  on  looking 
at  the  face  one  at  first  may  have  the  impression  that  the  affected  side  is 
the  sound  one.  This  is  corrected  at  once  on  asking  the  patient  to  emile, 
when  it  is  seen  which  side  of  the  face  has  the  moat  active  movement.  Are- 
tffiUB  noted  the  diSicnlty  sometimes  experienced  in  determining  which  side 
was  affected  until  the  patient  spoke  or  laughed. 

The  diagnosis  of  facial  paralysis  is  nsually  easy.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  peripheral  and  central  form  is  baeed  on  facts  already  mentioned. 

Treatment. — In  the  cases  which  result  from  cold  and  are  probably 
due  to  neuritis  within  the  bony  canal,  hot  applications  first  should  be  made; 
subsequently  the  thermo-cautery  may  be  used  lightly  at  intervals  of  % 
day  or  two  over  the  mastoid  process,  or  small  blisters  applied.  If  the 
ear  is  diseased,  free  discharge  for  the  secretion  should  be  obtained.  The 
continuous  current  may  be  employed  to  keep  up  the  nutrition  of  the  mns- 
cicB.  The  positive  pole  should  be  placed  behind  the  ear,  the  negative  one 
along  the  zygomatic  and  other  muscles.  The  application  can  be  made  daily 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  the  patient  can  readily  be  taught  to  make  it 
himself  before  the  looking-glass.    Massage  of  the  mueclee  of  the  face  is  also 
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useful.    A  course  of  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  given  even  wh^n  tjiere  is 
no  iDdication  of  syphilis. 

lu  some  of  the  traumatic  cases  the  possibility  of  surgical  interference 
may  be  considered.  In  a  patient  with  chronic  otitis  media  of  twenty-three 
years'  duration  and  secondary  mastoid  disease  Bloodgood  operated  in  May, 
1896.  Complete  facial  paralysis  followed.  Eight  weeks  later  the  facial 
nerve  was  exposed  in  its  canal  and  found  to  be  almost  completely  severed. 
The  ends  were  brought  together  and  the  wound  allowed  to  fill  with  blood- 
clot,  which  organized.  Four  months  later  the  patient  had  improved,  and 
one  year  and  six  months  from  the  operation  the  power  had  returned  to  all 
the  muBcles  except  the  occipito-frontalia  and  the  depressor  of  the  lower  lip. 
The  response  to  galvanic  and  faradic  currents  was  normal. 

Spasm. — The  spasm  may  be  limited  to  a  few  or  involve-  all  the  muscles 
innervated  by  the  facial  nerve  and  may  be  unilateral  or  bilateral. 

It  is  known  also  by  the  name  of  mimic  spasm  or  of  convulsive  tic.  Sev- 
eral different  aiTections  are  usually  considered  under  the  name  of  facial 
or  mimic  spasm,  but  we  shall  here  speak  only  of  the  simple  spasm  of  the 
facial  muscles,  either  primary  or  following  paralysis,  and  shall  not  in- 
clude the  eases  of  habit  spasm  in  children,  or  the  lie  eonvulstf  of  the 
French, 

Gowers  recognizes  two  classes — one  in  which  there  is  an  organic  lesion, 
and  an  idiopathic  form.  It  is  thought  \o  be  due  also  to  reflex  causes,  such 
as  the  irritation  from  carious  teeth  or  the  presence  of  intestinal  worms. 
The  disease  usually  occurs  in  adults,  whereas  the  habit  spasm  and  the  lie 
ccnvuhif  of  the  French,  often  confounded  with  it,  are  moat  common  in 
children.  True  mimic  spasm  occasionally  comes  on  in  childhood  and  per- 
sists. In  the  case  of  a  school-mate,  the  affection  was  marked  as  early  as 
ihe  eleventh  or  twelfth  year  and  still  continues.  When  the  result  of  or- 
ganic disease,  there  hss  usually  been  a  lesion  of  the  centre  in  the  cortex,  as 
in  the  case  reported  by  Berkley,  or  pressure  on  the  nerve  at  the  base  of 
the  brain  by  aneurism  or  tumor. 

Symptonu. — The  spasm  may  involve  only  the  muscles  around  the 
eye — blepharospasm — in  which  case  there  is  constant,  rapid,  quick  action' 
of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  which,  in  association  with  photophobia, 
may  be  tonic  in  character.  More  commonly  the  spasm  affects  the  lateral 
facial  muscles  with  those  of  the  eye,  and  there  is  constant  twitching  of  the 
side  of  the  face  with  partial  closure  of  the  eye.  The  frontalis  is  rarely  in- 
volved. In  aggravated  cases  the  depressors  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  the 
levator  menti,  and  the  platysma  myoides  are  affected.  This  spasm  is  con- 
fined to  one  side  of  the  face  in  a  majority  of  cases,  though  it  may  extend. 
and  become  bilateral.  It  is  increased  by  emotional  causes  and  by  voluntary 
movements  of  the  face.  As  a  rule,  it  is  painless,  but  there  may  be  tender 
points  over  the  courae  of  the  fifth  nerve,  particularly  the  supraorbital 
branch.  Tonic. spasm  of  the  Facial  muscle  may  follow  paralysis,  and  is  said 
to  result  occasionally  from  cold. 

The  outlook  in  facial  spasm  is  always  dubious.  A  majority  of  the  cases 
persist  for  years  and  are  incurable. 
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Treatment. — Sources  of  irritation  should  be  looked  for  and  removed. 
When  a  painful  spot  is  present  over  the  fifth  nerve,  blistering  or  the  appli- 
cation of  the  thermo-cautery  may  relieve  it.  Hypodermic  injections  of 
strychnia  may  be  tried,  but  are  of  doubtful  benefit.  Weir  Mitchell  reeom- 
menda  the  freezing  of  the  cheek  for  a  few  minutes  daily  or  every  second 
day  with  the  spray,  and  this,  in  some  instances,  is  beneficial.  Often  the  re- 
lief is  transient;  the  cases  return,  and  at  every  clinic  may  be  seen  half  a 
dozen  or  more  of  such  patients  who  have  run  the  gamut  of  all  measures 
without  material  improvement.  Operative  interference  may  be  resorted  to 
in  severe  cases,  although  not  much  can  be  expected  of  it. 

AUDITOKT  IfBBVB. 

The  eighth,  known  also  as  portio  mollis  of  the  seventh  pair,  passes  from 
the  ear  through  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  and  in  reality  consists  of  two 
separate  nerves — the  cochlear  and  vestibular  roots.  These  two  roots  have 
entirely  different  functions,  and  may  therefore  be  beat  considered  separately. 
The  cochlear  nerve  is  the  one  connected  with  the  organ  of  Corti,  and  is  con- 
cerned in  bearing.  The  vestibular  nerve  is  connected  with  the  vestibule 
and  semicircular  canals,  and  has  to  do  with  the  maintenance  of  equilibrium. 

The  Cochlear  Nerve. 

The  cortical  centre  for  hearing  is  in  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe.  Pri- 
mary disease  of  the  auditory  nerve  in  its  centre  or  intracranial  course  is 
uncommon.  More  frequently  the  terminal  branches  are  affected  within  the 
labyrinth. 

(o)  Affection  of  tke  Cortical  Centre. — In  the  monkey,  experiments  indi- 
cate that  the  superior  temporal  gyrus  represents  the  centre  for  hearing.  In 
man  the  cases  of  disease  indicate  that  it  has  the  same  Bituation,as  destruction 
of  this  gyms  on  the  left  aide  results  in  word-deafness,  which  may  be  defined 
as  an  inability  to  understand  the  meaning  of  words,  though  they  may  still 
be  heard  as  sounds.  The  central  auditory  path  extending  to  the  cortical 
centre  from  the  terminal  nuclei  of  the  cochlear  nerve  may  be  involved  and 
produce  deafness.  This  may  result  from  involvement  of  the  lateral  lemnis- 
cus from  the  presence  of  a  tumor  in  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  especially 
if  it  involve  the  posterior  quadrigeminal  bodieB,from  a  lesion  of  the  internal 
geniculate  body,  or  it  may  be  associated  with  a  lesion  of  the  internal  cap- 
sule. 

(6)  Lesions  of  the  nerve  at  (he  base  of  the  brain  may  result  from  the 
pressure  of  tumors,  meningitis  (particularly  the  cerebro-spinal  form),  hem- 
orrhage, or  traumatism.  A  primary  degeneration  of  the  nerve  may  occur 
in  locomotor  ataxia.  Primary  disease  of  the  terminal  nuclei  of  the  cochlear 
nene  (nucleus  norvi  cochlearis  dorsalis  and  nucleus  nervi  cochlearis  ven- 
tralis)  is  rare.  By  far  the  most  interesting  form  resulta  from  epidemic 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  in  which  the  nerve  is  frequently  involved,  caus- 
ing permanent  deafnees.  In  young  children  the  condition  results  in  deaf- 
mutism. 
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(c)  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  associated  with  auditory-nerve  symptoms 
the  lesion  is  in  the  internal  ear,  either  primary  or  the  result  of  extension 
of  disease  of  the  middle  ear.  Two  groups  of  symptoms  may  be  produced — 
hypertesthesia  and  irritation  and  diminished  function  or  nervous  deafness. 

(1)  HypercBsikesia  and  IjTilation. — This  may  be  due  to  altered  func- 
tion of  the  centre  as  well  as  of  the  nerve  ending.  True  hypeneslhesia — 
hyperacuais — is  a  condition  in  which  sounds,  sometimes  even  those  inaudi- 
ble to  other  pereona,  are  heard  with  great  intensity.  It  occurs  in  hysteria 
and  occasionally  in  cerebral  disease.  As  already  mentioned,  in  paralysis 
of  the  stapedius  low  notes  may  be  heard  with  intensity.  In  dyssesthesia, 
or  dysacusis,  ordinary  sounds  cause  an  unpleasant  sensation,  as  commonly 
happens  in  connection  with  headache,  when  ordinary  noises  are  badly 
borne. 

Tinnitvs  avrtum  is  a  term  employed  to  designate  certain  subjective 
seusatioiiB  of  ringing,  roaring,  ticking,  and  whirring  noises  in  the  ear.  It  is 
a  very  common  and  often  a  distressing  symptom.  It  is  associated  with  many 
forms  of  ear-disease  and  may  result  from  pressure  of  wax  on  the  drum.  It 
is  rare  in  organic  disease  of  the  central  connections  of  the  nerve.  Sudden 
intense  stimulation  of  the  nerve  may  cause  it.  A  form  not  uncommonly 
met  with  in  medical  practice  is  that  in  which  the  patient  hears  a  continual 
l>ruit  in  the  ear,  and  the  noise  has  a  systolic  intensification,  usually  on  one 
side.  I  have  twice  been  consulted  by  physicians  for  this  condition  under 
the  belief  that  they  had  an  internal  aneuriBra,  A  systolic  murmur  may  be 
heard  occasionally  on  auscultation.  It  occurs  in  conditions  of  anemia  and 
nenrssthenia.  Subjective  noises  in  the  ear  may  precede  an  epileptic  seizure 
and  are  sometimes  present  in  migraine.  In  whatever  form  tinnitus  exists, 
though  slight  and  often  regarded  as  trivial,  it  occasions  great  annoyance 
and  often  mental  distress,  and  has  even  driven  patients  to  suicide. 

The  diagnosis  is  readily  made;  but  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  de- 
termine upon  what  condition  the  tinnitus  depends.  The  relief  of  con- 
stitutional states,  such  as  aniemia,  neurasthenia,  or  gout,  may  result  in 
cure.  A  careful  local  examination  of  the  ear  should  always  be  made.  One 
of  the  most  worrying  forms  is  the  constant  clicking,  sometimes  audible 
many  feet  away  from  the  patient,  and  due  probably  to  clonic  spasm  of  the 
muscles  connected  with  the  Eustachian  tube  or  of  the  levator  palati.  The 
condition  may  persist  for  years  unchanged,  and  then  disappear  suddenly. 
The  pulsating  forms  of  tinnitus,  in  which  the  sound  is  like  that  of  a  sys- 
tolic bruit,  are  almost  invariably  subjective,  and  it  is  very  rare  to  hear  any- 
thing with  the  stethoscope.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  children  there 
is  a  systolic  brain  murmur,  best  heard  over  the  ear,  and  in  some  instances 
appreciable  in  the  adult. 

(2)  Diminished  Function  or  Nervous  Deafness. — In  testing  for  nervous 
deafness,  if  the  tuning-fork  cannot  be  heard  when  placed  near  the  meatus,  ■ 
but  the  vibrations  are  audible  by  placing  the  foot  of  the  tuning-fork  against 
the  temporal  bone,  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  the  deafness  is  not 
due  to  involvement  of  the  nerve.  The  vibrations  are  conveyed  through 
the  temporal  bone  to  the  cochlea  and  vestibule.  The  watch  may  be  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  if  the  meatus  is  closed  and  the  watch  is  heard 
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better  in  contact  with  the  mastoid  process  than  when  opposite  the  open 
meatus,  the  deafness  is  probably  not  nervous.  Disturbance  of  the  function 
of  the  auditory  nerve  is  not  a  very  frequent  symptom  in  brain-disease,  but 
in  all  cases  the  function  of  the  nerve  should  be  carefully  tested. 

The  Vealibular  Nerve. 

The  most  frequent  symptoms  met  with  in  association  with  disease  of  the 
vestibular  nerve  and  its  central  connections  are  vertigo,  nystagmus,  and 
loss  of  coordination  of  the  muscles  of  the  head,  neck,  and  eyes. 

Auditory  Vertigo — Hiuidra's  Diseasa. — In  1861  M^ni^re,  a  French  phy- 
sician, described  an  affection  characterized  by  noises  in  the  ear,  vertigo 
(which  might  be  associated  with  loss  of  consciousness),  vomiting,  and,  in 
many  cases,  progressive  loss  of  hearing.  The  following  grouping  of  the 
cases  lias  been  made  by  Parkcs  Weber:  (1)  The  apoplectic  form,  due  to 
hiemorrhage  into  the  labyrinth,  as  in  leukeemia,  followed,  as  a  rule,  by 
complete  deafness  in  one  or  both  ears.  (3)  The  cases  associated  with  pro- 
gressive inflammatory  disease  of  the  labyrinth.  (3)  Associated  with  organic 
changes  in  the  auditory  nerves,  as  in  tumors,  sometimes  in  tabes,  and  in 
cases  of  aural  vertigo  associated  with  facial  paralysis  on  one  side.  (4) 
Cases  in  which  a  paroxysm  of  epilepsy  is  preceded  by  an  auditory  aura. 
(5)  The  moderate  attacks  which  are  associated  with  the  various  middle- 
ear  affections,  with  wax  in  the  meatus,  with  violent  eyringing  of  the  ears, 
etc.,  all  of  which  arc  probably  due  to  increase  in  the  intra-labyrinthinc 
pressure.  M^nifire's  symptoms  may  occasionally  be  due  to  temporary  ex- 
cessive increase  in  the  perilymph,  possibly  of  angioneurotic  character. 

Symptoms. — The  attack  usually  sets  in  suddenly  with  a  buzzing  noise 
in  the  ears  and  the  patient  feels  as  if  he  was  reeling  or  staggering.  He 
may  feel  himself  to  be  reeling,  or  the  objects  about  him  may  seem  to  be 
turning,  or  the  phenomena  may  be  combined.  The  attack  is  often  so 
abmpt  that  the  patient  falls,  though,  as  a  rule,  he  has  time  to  steady  him- 
self by  grasping  some  neighboring  object.  There  may  be  slight  but  tran- 
sient loss  of  consciousness.  In  a  few  minutes,  or  even  less,  the  vertigo 
passes  off  and  the  patient  becomes  pale  and  nauseated,  a  clammy  sweat 
breaks  out  on  the  face,  and  vomiting  may  follow. 

The  tinnitus  is  described  as  either  a  roaring  or  a  throbbing  sound. 
Ocular  symptoms  may  be  present;  thus,  jerking  of  the  eyeballs  or  nystag- 
mus may  develop  during  the  attack,  or  diplopia. 

labyrinthine  vertigo  is  paroxysmal,  coming  on  at  irregular  intervals, 
sometimes  of  weeks  or  months;  or  several  attacks  may  occur  in  a  day. 

The  disturbances  of  equilibrium,  including  the  vertigo,  are  dependent 
upon  a  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  vestibular  nerve  or  of  the  organs 
with  which  this  nerve  is  connected,  either  in  its  peripheral  distribution  or 
,  by  means  of  its  central  connection.  The  auditory  symptoms  often  accom- 
panying it  are  doubtless  always  due  to  involvement  of  the  cochlear  nerve 
or  its  peripheral  or  central  connections. 

Diagnosis. — The  combination  of  tinnitus  with  giddiness,  with  or 
without  gastric  disturbance,  is  sufficient  to  establish  a  diagnosis.  There 
are  other  forms  of  vertigo  from  which  it  must  be  distinguished.    Tiie  form 
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known  as  gastric  vertigo,  which  ia  associated  with  dyspepBia  and  occurs 
moat  commonly  in  persons  of  middle  age,  is,  as  a  rule,  readily  distinguished 
by  the  absence  of  tinnitus  or  evidences  of  disturbance  in  Uie  function  of 
the  auditory  nerve.  This  variety  of  vertigo  is  much  less  common  than 
Trousseau's  description  would  lead  us  to  believe.  It  is  important  to  note 
the  close  connection  of  vertigo  with  ocular  defects. 

The  cardio'vascular  vertigo,  one  of  the  most  common  forms,  occurs  in 
cases  of  valvular  disease,  particularly  aortic  insufficiency,  and  as  frequently 
in  arterio-sclerosis. 

Endemic  Paralytic  Vertigo. — In  parts  of  Switzerland  and  France  there 
is  a  remarkable  form  of  vertigo  described  by  Gerlier,  which  is  characterized 
by  attacks  of  paretic  weakness  of  the  extremities,  falling  of  the  eyelids, 
remarkable  depression,  but  with  retention  of  consciousness.  It  occurs  also 
in  northern  Japan,  where  Miura  says  it  develops  paroxysmally  among  the 
farm  laborers  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.    It  is  known  there  as  kubisagari. 

Aural  vertigo  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  attacks  of  petit  mal, 
or,  indeed,  of  definite  epilepsy.  It  is  rare  in  petit  mal  to  have  noises  in  the 
ear  or  actual  giddiness,  but  in  the  aura  preceding  an  epileptic  attack  the 
patient  may  feel  giddy.  Giddiness  and  transient  loss  of  consciousness  may 
be  associated  with  organic  disease  of  the  brain,  more  particularly  with 
tumor.  Vomiting  also  may  be  present.  A  careful  investigation  of  the 
symptoms  will  usually  lead  to  a  correct  diagnosis. 

The  outlook  in  M^ni^re's  disease  is  uncertain.  While  many  cases  re- 
cover completely,  in  others  deafness  results  and  the  attacks  recur  at  shorter 
intervals.  In  aggravated  eases  the  patient  constantly  suffers  from  vertigo 
and  may  even  be  confined  to  his  bed. 

Treatment.— Bromide  of  potassium,  in  20-grain  doses  three  times  a 
day,  is  sometimes  beneficial.  If  there  is  a  history  of  syphilis,  the  iodide 
should  be  administered.  The  salicylates  are  recommended,  and  Charcot 
advises  quinine  to  cinchonism.  In  cases  in  which  there  is  increase  in  the 
arterial  tension,  nitroglycerin  may  be  given,  at  first  in  very  small  doses,  hut 
increasing  gradually.  It  is  not  specially  valuable  in  Meniere's  disease,  but 
in  the  cases  of  giddiness  in  middle-aged  men  and  women  associated  with 
arterio-sclerosis  it  sometimes  acts  very  satisfactorily.  Correction  of  errors 
of  refraction  is  sometimes  followed  by  prompt  relief  of  the  vertigo. 

Glosso-phartnoeal  Nerve  {Nervui  ghssopharyngevs). 

The  ninth  nerve  contains  both  motor  and  sensory  fibres  and  is  also  a 
nerve  of  the  special  sense  of  taste  to  the  tongue.  It  supplies,  by  its  motor 
branches,  the  stylo-pharyngeus  and  the  middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx. 
The  sensory  fibres  are  distributed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx. 

Symptoms. — Of  nuclear  disturbance  we  know  very  little.  The 
pharyngeal  symptoms  of  bulbar  paralysis  are  probably  associated  with  in- 
volvement of  the  nuclei  of  this  nerve.  Lesion  of  the  nerve  trunk  itself  is 
rare,  but  it  may  be  compressed  by  tumors  or  involved  in  meningitis.  Dis- 
turbance of  the  sense  of  taste  may  result  from  loss  of  function  ol  this  nerve, 
in  which  case  it  is  chiefly  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue  and  soft  pal- 
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ate.  Qowers,  however,  states  that  there  is  no  case  on  record  in  which  loss 
of  taste  in  these  regions  has  been  produced  by  disease  of  the  toots  of  the 
.^osso-pharyngeal;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  diseaee  of  the  root 
of  the  fifth  nerve  may  cbubc  loss  of  taste  on  the  back  as  well  as  the  front 
of  the  tongue,  as  if  the  taste  fibrea  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  came  from  the 
fifth. 

The  general  disturbances  of  the  sense  of  taste  may  here  be  briefly  referred 
to.  Loss  of  the  sense  of  taste — ageusia — may  be  caused  by  disturbance  of 
the  peripheral  end  organs,  as  in  affections  of  the  mucosa  of  the  tongue. 
This  is  very  conmion  in  the  dry  tongue  of  fever  or  the  furred  tongue  of 
dyspepsia,  under  which  circumetances,  as  the  saying  ie,  everything  tastes 
alike.  Strong  irritants  too,  such  as  pepper,  tobacco,  or  vinegar,  may  dull 
or  diminish  the  sense  of  taste.  Complete  lose  may  be  due  to  involvement 
of  the  nerves  either  in  their  course  or  in  the  centres.'  Disturbance  in  the 
sense  of  taste  is  most  commonly  seen  in  involvement  of  the  fifth  nerve, 
and  it  may  be  that  this  nerve  alone  subserves  the  function.  Perveinon  of 
the  sense  of  taBt« — parageusis — is  rarely  found,  except  as  an  hysterical 
manifestation  and  in  the  insane.  Increased  sensitiveness  is  still  more  rare. 
There  are  occasional  subjective  sensations  of  taste,  occurring  aa  an  aura 
in  epilepsy  or  as  part  of  the  hallucinations  in  the  insane. 

To  test  the  sense  of  taste  the  patient's  eyes  should  be  closed  and  small 
quantities  of  various  substances  applied.  The  sensation  should  be  per- 
ceived before  the  tongue  is  withdrawn.  The  following  are  the  most  suitable 
testa;  For  bitter,  quinine;  for  sweetness,  a  strong  solution  of  sugar  or  sac- 
charin; for  acidity,  vinegar;  and  for  the  eatine  test,  common  salt  One 
of  the  most  important  tests  is  the  feeble  galvanic  current,  which  gives  the 
well-known  metallic  taste. 

PNEUMO0A8THIC  Neeve  {Ntrvus  vagus). 

The  tenth  nerve  has  an  important  and  extensive  distribution,  supply- 
ing the  pharynx,  larynx,  lungs,  heart,  oesophagus,  and  stomach.  The  nerve 
may  be  involved  at  its  nucleus  along  with  the  spinal  accessory  and  the  hypo- 
glossal, forming  what  is  known  as  bulbar  paralysis.  It  may  be  comprised 
by  tumors  or  aneurism,  or  in  the  exudation  of  meningitis,  simple  or  sjrpM- 
litic.  In  its  course  in  the  neck  the  trunk  may  be  involved  by  tumors  or 
in  wounds.  It  has  been  tied  in  ligature  of  the  carotid,  and  has  been  ent 
in  the  removal  of  deep-seated  tumors.  The  trunk  may  be  attacked  by 
neuritis. 

The  affections  of  the  vagus  are  best  considered  in  connection  with  the 
distribution  of  the  separate  nerves. 

(a)  Pharyngeal  Branches. — In  combination  with  the  gloBso-pharyngea) 
the  branches  from  the  vagus  form  the  pharyngeal  plexus,  from  which  the 
muscles  and  mucosa  of  the  pharynx  are  supplied.  In  paralysis  due  to 
involvement  of  this  either  in  the  nuclei,  ae  in  bulbar  paralysis,  or  in  the 
course  of  the  nerve,  as  in  diphtheritic  neuritis,  there  is  difficulty  in  swal- 
lowing and  the  food  is  not  passed  on  into  the  cesophagos.  If  the  nerve  on 
one  side  only  is  involved,  the  deglutition  is  not  much  impaired.    In  theee 
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caaee  the  particles  of  food  frequently  pass  into  the  larynx,  aad,  when  the 
soft  palate  is  involved,  into  the  posterior  nares. 

Spasm  of  the  pharynx  is  always  a  functional  disorder,  usually  occur- 
ring in  hysterical  and  nervous  people.  Gowers  mentions  a  case  of  a  gentle- 
man who  could  not  eat  unless  alone,  on  account  of  the  inability  to  swallow 
in  the  presence  of  others  from  spasm  of  the  pharynx.  This  spasm  is  a  well- 
marked  feature  in  hydrophobia,  and  I  have  seen  it  in  a  case  of  pseudo- 
hydrophobia.  ■" 

{b)  Laryngeal  BrailOhes. — The  superior  laryngeal  nerve  supplies  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  above  the  cords  and  the  crico-thyroid  mus- 
cle. The  inferior  or  recurrent  laryngeal  curves  around  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  on  the  left  side  and  the  subclavian  artery  on  the  right,  passes  along 
the  trachea  and  supplies  the  mucosa  below  the  cords  and  all  the  muscles  of 
the  larynx  except  the  crico-thyroid  and  the  epiglottidean.  Experiments  have 
shown  that  these  motor  nerves  of  the  pneumogastric  are  all  derived  from 
the  spinal  accessory.  The  remarkable  course  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerves  renders  them  liable  to  pressure  by  tumors  within  the  thorax,  par- 
ticularly by  aneurism.  The  following  are  the  most  important  forms  of 
paralysis: 

(1)  Bilateral  Paralysis  of  the  Abductors. — In  this  condition,  the  pos- 
terior crico-arytenoida  are  involved  and  the  glottis  is  not  opened  during 
inspiration.  The  cords  may  be  close  together  in  the  position  of  phonation, 
and  during  inspiration  may  be  brought  even  nearer  together  by  the  pressure 
of  air,  so  that  there  is  only  a  narrow  chink  through  which  the  air  whistles 
with  a  noisy  stridor.  This  dangerous  form  of  laryngeal  paralysis  occurs 
occasionally  aa  a  result  of  cold,  or  may  follow  a  laryngeal  catarrh.  The 
posterior  muscles  have  been  found  degenerated  when  the  others  were 
healthy.  The  condition  may  be  produced  by  pressure  upon  both  vagi,  or 
upon  both  recurrent  nerves.  As  a  central  aifectlou  it  occurs  in  tabes  and 
bulbar  paralysis,  but  may  be  seen  also  in  hysteria.  The  characteristic  symp- 
toms are  inspiratory  stridor  with  unimpaired  phonation.  Possibly,  aa 
Gowers  suggests,  many  cases  of  so-called  hysterical  spasm  of  the  glottis  are 
in  reality  abductor  paralysis. 

(3)  Unilateral  Abductor  Paralysis. — This  frequently  results  from  the 
pressure  of  tumors  or  involvement  of  one  recurrent  nerve.  Aneurism  is 
by  far  the  most  common  cause,  though  on  the  right  side  the  nerve  may  be 
involved  in  thickening  of  the  pleura.  The  symptoms  are  hoarseness  or 
roughness  of  the  voice,  such  as  is  so  common  in  aneurism.  Dyspncea  is  not 
often  present.  The  cord  on  the  affected  side  does  not  move  in  inspiration. 
Subsequently  the  adductors  may  also  become  involved,  in  which  case  the 
phonation  is  still  more  impaired. 

(3)  Adductor  Paralysis. — Thia  results  from  involvement  of  the  lateral 
crico-arytenoid  and  the  arytenoid  muscle  itself.  It  is  common  in  hysteria, 
particularly  of  women,  and  causes  the  hysterical  aphonia,  which  may  come 
on  suddenly.  It  may  result  from  catarrh  of  the  larynx  or  from  overuse  of 
the  voice.  In  laryngoscopic  examination  it  is  seen,  on  attempt  at  phonation, 
that  there  is  no  power  to  bring  the  cords  together.  In  this  connection  the 
following  table  from  Gowers*  work  will  be  found  valviable  to  the  student: 
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STUFTOlfS. 

No  voice ;  no  cough ; 
stridor  only  on  deep  in- 
spiration. 

Voice  low  pitched 
and  hoarse;  no  cough; 
stridor  abBOnt  or  slight 
on  deep  breathing. 


Voice  little  changed ; 
oough  normal ;  inspira- 
tion difficult  and  long, 
with  loud  stridor. 

Symptoms  incon- 
clusive; little  affection 
of  voice  or  cough. 


voice ;    perfect 
no   Btridoi  or 


No 


dyspnoea. 


Signs.  liEsiox. 

Both  cords  moder-       Total  bilateral  palry. 
ately  abducted  and  mo- 
tioi^esB. 

One  cord  moder-  Total  unilateral  p&Isj. 
ately  abducted  and  mo- 
tionless, the  other  mov- 
ing freely,  and  even 
beyond  the  middle  line 
in  phonation. 

Both  cords  near  to-        Total  abductor  palsy, 
gether,  and  during  iu< 
spiratiou  not  separated, 
bat  even  drawn  nearer 
together. 

One  cord  near  the        Unilateral    abductor 
middle  line  not  moving    palsy, 
during  inspiration,  the 
other  normal. 

Cords  normal  in  po-  Addnctor  palsy, 
sition  and  moving  nor* 
mally  in  respiration, 
but  not  brought  to- 
gether on  an  attempt 
at  phonation. 


Spasm  of  the' Muscles  of  (he  Larynx. — In  this  the  adductor  muscles  are 
involved.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  affection  in  children,  and  has  already 
been  referred  to  as  laryngismus  stridulus.  Paroxysmal  attacks  of  laryngeal 
spasm  are  rare  in  the  adult,  but  cases  are  described  in  which  the  patient, 
usually  a  young  girl,  wakee  at  night  in  an  attack  of  intense  dyspnoea,  which 
may  persist  long  enough  to  produce  cyanosis.  Liveing  states  that  they  may 
replace  attacks  of  migraine.  They  occur  in  a  characteristic  form  in  loco- 
motor ataxia,  forming  the  so-caikd  laryngeal  crises.  There  ia  a  condition 
known  as  spastic  aphonia,  in  which,  when  the  patient  attempts  to  speal^ 
phonation  is  completely  prevented  by  a  spasm. 

Disturbance  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  larynx  is  rare. 

Anesthesia  may  occur  in  bulbar  paralysis  and  in  diphtheritic  neuritis — 
a  serious  condition,  as  portions  of  food  may  enter  the  windpipe.  It  is 
usually  associated  with  dysphagia  and  is  sometimes  present  in  hysteria. 
HypersBsthosia  of  the  larynx  is  rare. 

{c)  Cardiac  BranohSB. — The  cardiac  plexus  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
branches  of  the  vagi  and  of  the  sympathetic  nerves.  The  vagus  fibres  sub- 
serve motor,  sensory,  and  probably  trophic  functions. 

(1)  Motor. — The  fibres  which  inhibit,  control,  and  regulate  the  cardiac 
action  pass  in  the  vagi.  Irritation  may  produce  slowing  of  the  action.  Czer- 
mak  could  slow  or  even  arrest  the  heart's  action  for  a  few  beats  by  pressing 
a  small  tumor  in  his  neck  against  one  pneumogastric  nerve,  and  it  is  said 
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th&t  the  Bame  can  be  produced  by  forcible  bilateral  pressure  on  the  carotid 
canal.  There  are  instancea  in  which  persons  appear  to  have  had  volun- 
tary control  over  the  action  of  the  heart.  Cheyne  mentions  the  case  of 
Colonel  Townahend,  "  who  could  die  or  expire  when  he  pleased,  and  yet 
by  an  eifort  or  somehow  come  to  life  again,  which  it  seems  he  had  some- 
times tried  before  he  had  sent  for  us."  Retardation  of  the  heart's  action 
has  also  followed  accidental  ligature  of  one  vagus.  Irritation  at  the  nuclei 
may  also  be  accompanied  with  a  neurosis  of  this  nerve.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  there  is  complete  paralysis  of  the  vagi,  the  inhibitory  action  may  be 
abolished  and  the  acceleratory  influences  have  full  sway.  The  heart's 
action  is  then  greatly  increased.  This  is  seen  in  eome  instances  of  diph- 
theritic neuritis  and  in  involvement  of  the  nerve  by  tumors,  or  its  accidental  - 
removal  or  ligature.  Complete  loss  of  function  of  one  vagus  may,  however, 
not  be  followed  by  any  symptoms. 

(8)  Sensory  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  cardiac  branches  are  very 
varied.  Normally,  the  heart's  action  proceeds  regularly  without  the  par- 
ticipation of  consciousness,  but  the  unpleasant  feelings  and  sensations  of 
palpitation  and  pain  are  conveyed  to  the  brain  through  this  nerve.  How 
far  the  fibres  of  the  pnenmogaatric  are  involved  in  angina  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  The  various  disturbances  of  sensation  are  described  under  the  car- 
diac neuroses. 

(d)  Pulmonary  Branches. — We  know  very  little  of  the  pulmonary 
branches  of  the  vagi.  The  motor  fibres  are  stated  to  control  the  action  of 
the  bronchial  muscles,  and  it  has  long  been  held  that  asthma  may  be  a  neu- 
rosis of  these  fibres.  The  various  alterations  in  the  respiratory  rhythm  are 
probably  due  more  to  changes  in  the  centre  than  in  the  nerves  themselves. 

(e)  Oastrio  and  (Esopha^ial  Bnmolies. — The  muscular  movements  of 
these  parts  are  presided  over  by  the  vagi  and  vomiting  is  induced  through 
them,  usually  reflexly,  but  also  by  direct  irritation,  as  in  meningitis.  Spasm 
of  the  oesophagus  generally  occurs  with  other  nervous  phenomena.  Gas- 
tralgia  may  sometimes  be  due  to  cramp  of  the  stomach,  but  is  more  com- 
monly a  sensory  disturbance  of  this  nerve,  due  to  direct  irritation  of  the 
peripheral  ends,  or  is  a  neuralgia  of  the  terminal  fibres.  Hunger  is  said 
to  be  a  sensation  aroused  by  the  pnetimogastric,  and  some  forms  of  nervous 
dyspepsia  probably  depend  upon  disturbed  function  of  this  nerve. .  The 
severe  gastric  crises  which  occur  in  locomotor  ataxia  are  due  to  central 
irritation  of  the  nuclei.  Some  describe  exophthalmic  goitre  under  lesions 
of  the  vagi. 

Spinal  Accessory  Nerve  (Nervus  aeeesaorivs). 

FaialyBlB. — The  smaller  or  internal  part  of  this  nerve  joins  the  vagus 
and  is  distributed  through  it  to  the  laryngeal  muscles.  The  larger  external 
part  is  distributed  to  the  sterno-mastoid  and  trapezius  muscles. 

The  nuclei  of  the  nerve,  particularly  of  the  accessory  part,  may  be  in- 
volved in  bulbar  paralysis.  The  nuclei  of  the  external  portion,  situated 
as  they  are  in  the  cervical  cord,  may  be  attacked  in  progressive  degenera- 
tion of  the  motor  nuclei  of  the  cord.  The  nerve  may  be  involved  in  the 
exudation  of  meningitis,  or  be  compressed  by  tumors,  or  in  caries.     The 
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symptorM  of  paralysis  of  the  acceesoTy  portion  which  joins  the  Tagae  hare 
already  been  given  in  the  account  of  the  paley  of  the  laryngeal  branches 
of  the  pneumogastric.  DiaeaBe  or  compreeaton  of  the  external  portion  is 
followed  by  paralysiB  of  the  stemo-mBatoid  and  of  the  trapezius  on  the 
same  side.  In  paralysJs  of  one  stemo-mastoid,  the  patient  rotates  the  head 
with  difficnlty  to  the  opposite  side,  but  there  is  no  torticollis,  though  in 
some  cases  the  head  is  held  obliquely.  As  the  trapezius  is  supplied  in  part 
from  the  cervical  nerves,  it  is  not  completely  paralyzed,  but  the  portion 
which  passes  from  the  occipital  bone  to  the  acromion  is  functionleee.  The 
paralysis  of  the  muscle  is  well  seen  when  the  patient  draws  a  deep  breath 
or  shrugs  the  shoulders.  The  middle  portion  of  the  trapezius  is  also  weak- 
ened, the  shoulder  droops  a  little,  and  the  angle  of  the  scapula  is  rotated 
inward  by  the  action  of  the  rhomboids  and  the  levator  anguli  scapulie. 
Elevation  of  the  arm  is  impaired,  for  the  trapeziua  does  not  fix  the  scapula 
as  a  point  from  which  the  deltoid  can  work. 

In  progreasive  muscular  atrophy  we  sometimes  see  bilateral  paralysis 
of  these  muscles.  Thus,  if  the  sterno-mastoids  are  affected,  the  head  tends 
to  fall  back;  when  the  trapezii  are  involved,  it  falls  forward,  a  characteristic 
attitude  of  the  head  in  many  cases  of  piogressive  muscular  atrophy.  Qowers 
suggests  that  lesions  of  the  accessory  in  difficult  labor  may  account  for  those 
cases  in  which  during  the  first  year  of  life  the  child  has  great  difficulty  in 
holding  up  the  head.  In  chil^en  this  drooping  of  the  head  is  an  impor- 
tant symptom  in  cervical  meningitis,  the  result  of  caries. 

The  Irealment  of  the  condition  depends  much  upon  the  cause.  In  the 
central  nuclear  atrophy  but  little  can  be  done.  In  paralysis  from  pressure 
the  aymptoms  may  gradually  be  relieved.  The  paralyzed  muscles  should 
be  stimulated  by  electricity  and  massage. 

Ac08880ry  Spasm^TorticaJlis;  Wryneck.) — The  forms  of  spasm  af- 
fecting the  cervical  muscles  are  best  considered  here,  as  the  muscles  sup- 
plied by  the  accessory  are  chiefly,  though  not  solely,  responsible  for  the 
condition.    The  following  forms  may  be  described  in  this  section: 

(a)  Congenital  Torticollis. — This  condition,  also  known  as  fixed  torti- 
collis, depends  upon  the  shortening  and  atrophy  of  the  stemo-maatoid  on 
one  side.  It  occurs  in  children  and  may  not  be  noticed  for  several  yean 
on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  neck,  the  parents  often  alle^ng  that  it 
has  only  recently  come  on.  It  affects  the  right  side  almost  exclusively.  A 
remarkable  circumstance  in  connection  with  it  is  the  existence  of  facial 
asymmetry  noted  by  Wilks,  which  appears  to  be  an  eeaential  part  of  this 
congenital  form.  It  occurred  in  6  cases  reported  by  Golding-Bird.  In 
congenital  wryneck  the  sterno-mastoid  is  shortened,  hard  and  firm,  and  in 
a  condition  of  more  or  leaa  advanced  atrophy.  This  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  local  thickening  in  the  stemo-mastoid  due  to  rupture,  which  may 
occur  at  the  time  of  birth  and  produce  an  induration  or  muacle  callus. 
Although  the  stemo-mastoid  is  almost  always  affected,  there  are  rare  cases 
in  which  the  fibrous  atrophy  affects  the  trapezius.  This  form  of  wryneck 
in  itself  is  unimportant,  since  it  is  readily  relieved  by  tenotomy,  but 
Golding-Bird  states  that  the  facial  asymmetry  persists,  or  indeed  may,  aa 
shown  by  photographs  in  my  case,  become  more  evident.    "With  reference 
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to  the  pathology  of  the  affection,  Golding-Bird  concludea  that  the  facial 
asymjnetiy  and  the  torticollis  are  integral  parts  of  one  affection  which  has 
a  central  origin  and  is  the  counterpart  in  the  head  and  neck  of  InfaDtile 
paraljais  with  talipes  in  the  foot. 

(b)  Spasmodic  Wryneck. — Two  Tarieties  of  this  spasm  occur,  the  tonic 
and  the  clonic,  which  may  alternate  in  the  same  case;  or,  as  is  most  com- 
mon, they  are  separate  and  remain  so  from  the  outset.  The  disease  is 
most  frequent  in  adults  and,  according  to  Gowere,  more  common  in  females. 
In  this  countij  it  is  certainly  more  frequent  in  males.  Of  the  8  or  10  cases 
which  came  under  my  observation  in  Montreal  and  Philadelphia,  all  were 
males.  In  females  it  may  be  an  hysterical  manifestation.  There  may  be 
a  marked  neiuotic  family  history,  but  it  is  usually  impossible  to  fix  upon 
any  definite  etiological  factor.  Some  cases  have  followed  cold;  others 
a  blow. 

The  symptoms  are  well  defined.  In  the  tonic  form  the  contracted 
Btemo-mastoid  draws  the  occiput  toward  the  shoulder  of  the  affected  side; 
the  chin  ia  raised,  and  the  face  rotated  to  the  other  shoulder.  The  stemo- 
mastoid  may  be  affected  alone  or  in  association  with  the  trapezius.  When 
the  latter  ia  implicated  the  head  is  depressed  etill  more  toward  the  same 
side.  In  long-standing  cases  these  muscles  are  prominent  and  very  rigid. 
There  may  be  some  curvature  of  the  spine,  the  convexity  of  which  is  toward 
the  sound  side.  The  cases  in  which  the  spasm  is  clonic  are  much  more 
distressing  and  serious.  The  spasm  is  rarely  limited  to  a  single  muscle. 
The  sterno-mastoid  is  almost  always  involved  end  rotates  the  head  so  as  to 
approximate  the  mastoid  process  to  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle,  turning 
the  face  to  the  opposite  side  and  raising  the  chin.  When  with  this  the 
trapezius  is  affected,  the  depression  of  the  head  toward  the  same  side  is 
more  marked.  The  head  is  drawn  somewhat  backward;  the  shoulder,  too, 
is  raised  by  its  action.  According  to  Gowers,  the  splenius  is  associated 
with  the  stemo -mastoid  about  half  as  frequently  as  the  trapezius.  Its  action 
is  to  incline  the  head  and  rotate  it  slightly  toward  the  same  side.  Other 
miucles  may  be  involved,  such  as  the  scalenus  and  platysma  myoides;  and 
in  rare  cases  the  head  may  be  rotated  by  the  deep  cervical  muscles,  the 
rectus  and  obliquus.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  spasm  is  bilateral,  caus- 
ing a  backward  movement — ^the  retro-collic  spasm.  This  ma;  be  either 
tonic  or  clonic,  and  in  extreme  cases  the  face  is  horizontal  and  looks  upward. 

These  clonic  contractions  may  come  on  without  warning,  or  be  pre- 
ceded for  a  time  by  irregular  pains  or  stiffness  of  the  neck.  The  jerking 
movements  recur  every  few  moments,  and  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  head 
still  for  more  than  a  minute  or  two.  In  time  the  muscles  undergo  hyper- 
trophy and  may  be  distinctly  larger  on  one  side  than  the  other.  In  some 
cases  the  pain  is  considerable;  in  others  there  is  simply  a  feeling  of  fatigue. 
The  spasms  cease  during  sleep.  Emotion,  excitement,  and  fatigue  increase 
them.  The  spasm  may  extend  from  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  involve 
those  of  the  face  or  of  the  arms. 

The  disease  varies  much  in  its  course.  Cases  occasionally  get  well,  but 
the  great  majority  of  them  persist,  and,  even  if  temporarily  relieved,  the 
disease  frequently  recurs.    The  affection  ia  usually  regarded  as  a  functional 
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neurosis,  but  it  is  possibly  due  to  disturbance  of  the  cortical  centres  presid- 
ing over  the  muscles. 

Tieatment. — Temporary  relief  ie  sometimes  obtained;  a  permanent 
cure  is  exceptional.  Various  drugs  have  been  used,  but  rarely  with  benefit. 
Occasionally,  large  doses  of  bromide  will  lessen  the  intensity  of  the  spasm. 
Morphia,  subcutaneously,  has  been  successful  in  some  reported  cases,  but 
there  is  the  great  danger  of  establishing  the  morphia  habit.  Galyanism 
may  be  tried.  Counter-irritation  is  probably  useless.  Fixation  of  the  head 
mechanically  can  rarely  be  borne  by  the  patient.  These  obstinate  cases  fall 
ultimately  into  the  hands  of  the  surgeon,  and  the  operations  of  stretching, 
division,  and  excision  of  the  accessory  nerve  and  division  of  the  muscles 
have  been  tried.  The  last  does  not  check  the  spasm,  and  may  aggravate 
the  symptoms.  Temporary  relief  may  follow,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  condition 
returns.  Bisien  Buasell  thinks  that  resection  of  the  posterior  branches  of 
the  apper  cervical  nerves  is  most  likely  to  give  relief,  and  this  has  been 
done  by  Keen  and  others. 

(<;)  The  nodding  spasm  of  children  may  here  be  mentioned  as  involving 
chiefly  the  muscles  innervated  by  the  accessory  nerve.  It  may  be  a  simple 
trick,  a  form  of  habit  spasm,  or  a  phenomenon  of  epilepsy  (B.  nutans),  in 
vrhich  case  it  is  associated  with  transient  loss  of  consciousness.  A  similar 
nodding  spasm  may  occur  in  older  children.  In  women  it  sometimes  occurs 
as  an  hysterical  manifestation,  commonly  as  part  of  the  so-called  salaam 
convulsion. 

Hypoglossal  Nebvb, 

This  is  the  motor  nerve  of  the  tongue  and  for  most  of  the  muscles  &t- 
tached  to  the  hyoid  bone.  Its  cortical  centre  is  probably  the  lower  part  of 
the  anterior  central  gyrus. 

Paralysis. — (1)  Cortical  Lesion. — The  tongue  is  often  involved  in  hemi- 
plegia, and  the  paralysis  may  result  from  a  lesion  of  the  cortex  itself,  or  of 
the  fibres  as  they  pass  to  the  medulla.  It  docs  not  occur  alone  and  is 
considered  with  hemiplegia.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  between 
the  cortical  and  other  forms,  that  the  muBcles  on  both  sides  of  the  tongue 
may  be  more  or  less  affected  but  do  not  waste,  nor  are  their  electrical  re- 
actions disturbed. 

(2)  Nuclear  and  infra-nuclear  lesions  of  the  hypoglossal  result  from 
slow  progressive  degeneration,  as  in  bulbar  paralysis  or  in  locomotor  ataxia; 
occasionally  there-  is  acute  softening  from  obstruction  of  the  vessels. 
The  nuclei  of  both  nerves  are  usually  affected  together,  but  may  be  attacked 
separately.  Trauma  and  lead  poisoning  have  also  been  assigned  as  causes. 
The  fibres  may  be  damaged  by  a  tumor,  and  at  the  base  by  meningitis; 
or  the  nerf  e  is  sometimes  involved  in  the  condylar  foramen  by  disease  of  the 
slnill.  It  may  be  involved  in  its  course  in  a  scar,  as  in  Birkett's  case,  or 
compressed  by  a  tumor  in  the  parotid  region,  as  in  a  case  at  present  under 
ray  care.  As  &  result,  there  is  loss  of  function  in  the  nerve  fibres  and  the 
tongue  undergoes  atrophy  on  the  affected  side.  It  is  protruded  toward  the 
paralyzed  side  and  may  show  fibrillary  twitching. 

Tlie  symptoms  of  involvement  of  one  hypoglossal,  either  at  its  centre 
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or  ID  its  couFBe,  are  those  of  unilateral  paralysis  and  atrophy  of  the  tongue. 
When  protruded,  it  is  pushed  toward  the  affected  side,  and  there  are  fibril- 
lary twitchings.  The  atrophy  is  usually  marked  and  the  mucous  membrane 
on  the  affected  side  is  thrown  into  folds.  Articulation  is  not  much  im- 
paired in  the  unilateral  aiTection.  There  is  a  remarkable  triad  of  symptoms, 
to  which  Hughlings  Jackson  first  called  attention — ^unilateral  hemi-atrophy 
of  the  tongue,  loss  of  power  in  the  palate  muscle,  with  paralysis  of  the 
larynx  on  the  same  side.  When  the  disease  is  bilateral,  the  tongue  lies 
almost  motionless  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth;  it  is  atrophied,  and  can- 
not be  protruded.  Speech  and  mastication  are  extremely  difficult  and 
deglutition  may  be  impaired.  If  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  above  the 
nuclei,  there  may  be  little  or  no  wasting.  The  condition  is  seen  in 
progreBsive  bulbar  paralysis  and  occasionally  in  progressive  muscular 
atrophy. 

The  diagnosis  is  readily  made  and  the  situation  of  the  lesion  can  usu- 
ally be  determined,  since  when  supra-nuclear  there  is  associated  hemi- 
plegia and  no  wasting  of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue.  Nuclear  disease  is 
only  occasionally  unilateral;  most  commonly  bilateral  and  part  of  a  bulbar 
paralysis.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fibres  of  the  hypoglossal 
may  be  involved  within  the  medulla  after  leaving  their  nuclei.  In  such 
a  case  there  may  be  paralysis  of  the  tongue  on  one  side  and  paralysis  of 
the  limbs  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  tongue,  when  protruded,  is  pushed 
toward  the  sound  side. 

Spasm. — This  rare  affection  may  be  unilateral  or  bilateral.  It  is  meet 
frequently  a  part  of  some  other  convulsive  disorder,  such  as  epilepsy, 
chorea,  or  spasm  of  the  facial  muscles.  In  some  cases  of  stuttering,  spasm 
of  the  tongue  precedes  the  explosive  utterance  of  the  words.  It  may  occur 
in  hysteria,  and  is  said  to  follow  reflex  irritation  in  the  fifth  nerve.  The 
most  remarkable  cases  are  those  of  paroxysmal  clonic  spasm,  in  which  the 
tongue  is  rapidly  thrust  in  and  out,  as  many  as  forty  or  fifty  times  a  minute. 
In  the  case  reported  by  Gowers  the  attacks  occurred  during  sleep  and  con- 
tinued for  a  year  and  a  half.  The  spasm  is  usually  bilateral.  Wendt  has 
reported  a  case  in  which  it  was  unilateral.    The  prognosis  is  usually  good. 


IV.    DISEASES   OF  THE  SPINAL   NERVES. 

Cervical  Plexds. 

(1)  Occipttcwervioal  Neiiralgia. — This  involves  the  nerve  territory  sup- 
plied by  the  second,  the  occipitalis  major  and  minor,  and  the  auricularis 
magnue  nerves.  The  pains  are  chiefly  in  the  back  of  the  head  and  neck 
and  in  the  ear.  The  condition  may  follow  cold  and  is  sometimes  associated 
with  stiffness  of  the  neck  or  torticollis.  Unless  connected  with  it  there 
exists  disease  of  the  bonca  or  due  to  pressure  of  tumors,  the  outlook  is  usu- 
ally good.  There  are  tender  points  midway  between  the  mastoid  process 
and  the  spine  and  just  above  the  parietal  eminence,  and  between  the  stemo- 
mastoid  and  the  trapezius.  The  affection  may  be  due  to  direct  pressure,  in 
persons  who  carry  very  heavy  loads  on  the  neck. 
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(3)  Affeotioiis  of  the  Phraiio  Nerve.— Foralysia  may  follow  a  lesion  in 
the  anterior  horns  at  the  level  of  the  third  and  fourth  cervical  nerves,  or 
may  be  due  to  compression  of  the  nerve  by  tumors  or  aaeuriem.  Moie 
rarely  paralyeis  results  from  neuritis. 

It  may  be  part  of  a  diphtheritic  or  lead  palsy  and  is  usually  bilateral 
When  the  diaphragm  is  paralyzed  respiration  is  carried  on  by  the  inter- 
costal and  accesBoiy  muscles.  When  the  patient  is  quiet  and  at  rest  little 
may  be  noticed,  but  the  abdomen  retracts  in  inspiration  and  ia  forced  out 
in  expiration.  On  exertion  or  even  on  attempting  to  move  there  may  be 
dyspucea.  If  the  paralysis  sets  in  suddenly  there  may  be  dyspnoea  and 
lividity,  which  ia  usually  temporary  (W.  Pasteur).  Intercurrent  attacks  of 
bronchitis  seriously  aggravate  the  condition.  Difficulty  in  coughing,  owing 
to  the  impossibility  of  drawing  a  full  breath,  adds  greatly  to  the  danger 
of  this  complication,  ae  the  mucus  accumulates  in  the  tubes. 

When  the  phrenic  nerve  is  paralyzed  on  one  side  the  paralysis  may  be 
scarcely  noticeable,  but  careful  inspection  shows  that  the  descent  of  the 
diaphragm  ia  much  leas  on  the  affected  side. 

The  diagnosis  of  paralysis  is  not  always  easy,  particularly  in  women, 
who  habitually  use  this  muscle  leas  than  men,  and  in  whom  tiie  diaphrag- 
matic breathing  is  less  conspicuous.  ImmobiUty  of  the  diaphragm  is  not 
uncommon,  particularly  in  diaphragmatic  pleurisy,  in  large  effusions,  and 
in  extensive  emphysema.  The  muscle  itself  may  be  degenerated  and  its 
pov'or  impaired. 

Owing  to  the  lessened  action  of  the  diaphragm,  there  is  a  tendent^  to 
accumulation  of  blood  at  the  bases  of  the  lungs,  and  there  may  be  im- 
paired resonance  and  signs  of  cedema.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  paralysis  is 
not  confined  to  this  muscle,  but  is  part  of  a  general  seuritia  or  an  anterior 
polio-myelitis,  and  there  are  other  symptoms  of  value  in  determining  its 
presence.  The  outlook  is  usually  serious.  Pasteur  states  that  of  15  cases 
following  diphtheria,  only  8  recovered.  The  treatment  ia  that  of  the  neuri- 
tis or  polio-myelitis  with  which  it  is  associated. 

HloooTigb, — Here  may,  perhaps,  best  be  considered  this  remarkable  symp- 
tom, caused  by  intermittent,  sudden  coutractiou  of  the  diaphragm.  The 
mechanism,  however,  is  complex,  and  while  the  afferent  impressions  to  the 
respiratory  centre  may  be  peripheral  or  central,  the  efferent  are  distributed 
through  the  phrenic  nerve  to  the  diaphragm,  causing  the  intermittent 
spasm,  and  through  the  laryngeal  branches  of  the  vagus  to  the  glottis,  caus- 
ing sudden  closure  as  the  air  is  rapidly  inspired. 

Obstinate  hiccough  ia  one  of  the  most  distressing  of  all  symptoms,  and 
may  tax  to  the  uttermost  the  resources  of  the  physician.  W.  I^ngford 
Symes  in  a  recent  study  groups  the  cases  into: 

(a)  Inflammatory,  seen  particularly  in  affections  of  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera, gastritis,  peritonitis,  hernia,  internal  strangulation,  appendicitis,  sup- 
purative pancreatitis,  and  in  the  severe  forms  of  typhoid  fever. 

{!>)  Irritative,  as  in  the  direct  stimulus  of  the  diaphragm  in  the  swal- 
lowing of  very  hot  substances,  local  disease  of  the  oesophagus  near  the 
diaphragm,  and  in  many  conditions  of  gastric  and  intestinal  dlfiorder,  more 
particularly  those  associated  with  flatus. 
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(c)  Specific,  or,  perhaps  more  properiy,  idiopafkic,  in  which  no  evident 
c&nees  ate  present.  In  these  cases  there  is  usuallj  eome  constitutional  taint, 
as  gout,  diabetes,  or  chronic  Bright's  disease.  I  have  seen  eeveral  instances 
of  obstimtte  hiccough  in  the  later  stages  of  chronic  interstitial  nephritis. 

(d)  Neurotic,  cases  in  which  the  primary  cauae  is  in  the  nervous  system; 
hysteria,  epilepsy,  shock,  or  cerebral  tumoi«.  Of  these  cases  the  hysterical 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  obstinate. 

The  treatment  is  often  very  uusatisfactory.  Sometimes  in  the  milder 
forms  a  sndden  reflex  irritation  will  check  it  at  once.  Beaders  of  Plato's 
Symposium  will  remember  that  the  physician  Eryzimachus  recommended 
to  Aristophanes,  who  had  hiccongh  from  eating  too  much,  either  to  hold 
his  breath  (which  for  trivial  forms  of  hiccough  is  very  satisfactory)  or  to 
gargle  with  a  little  water;  but  if  it  still  continued,  "  tickle  your  nose  with 
something  and  sneeze;  and  if  you  sneeze  once  or  twice  even  the  most  vio- 
lent hiccough  is  sure  to  go."  The  attack  must  have  been  of  some  severity, 
as  it  is  stated  subsequently  that  the  hiccough  did  not  disappear  nntil  Aris- 
tophanes had  resorted  to  the  sneezing. 

Ice,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  lemon-juice,  or  salt  and  vinegar,  or  a  tea- 
apoonfnl  of  raw  spirits  may  be  tried.  When  the  hiccongh  is  due  to  gas- 
tric irritation,  lavage  is  sometimes  promptly  curative.  I  saw  a  case 
of  a  week's  duration  cured  by  a  hypodermic  injection  of  gr.  ^  of  apomor- 
phia.  In  obstinate  cases  the  various  antispasmodics  have  been  used  in  soc- 
cession.  Pilocarpine  has  been  recommended.  The  ether  spray  on  the  epi- 
gastrium may  be  promptly  curative.  Hypodermics  of  morphia,  inhalations 
of  chloroform,  the  use  of  nitrite  of  amyl  and  of  nitroglycerin,  have  been 
beneficial  in  some  cases.  Galvanism  over  the  phrenic  nerve,  or  pressure 
on  the  nerves,  applied  between  the  heads  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  mus- 
cles may  be  used.  Strong  retraction  of  the  tongue  may  give  immediate 
relief. 

Brachial  Plexus. 

(1)  Oomtdned  Paralysis. — The  plexus  may  be  involved  in  the  sapra- 
clavicular  region  by  compression  of  the  nerve  trunks  as  they  leave  the  spine, 
or  by  tumors  and  other  morbid  proceBses  in  the  neck.  Below  the  clavicle 
lesions  are  more  common  and  result  from  injuries  following  dislocation 
or  fracture,  sometimes  from  neuritis.  The  moat  common  cause  of  lesion  of 
the  brachial  plexus  is  luxation  of  the  humerus,  particularly  the  subeoracoid 
form.  If  the  dislocation  is  quickly  reduced  the  symptoma  are  quite  tran- 
sient, and  disappear  in  a  few  days.  In  severe  cases  all  the  branches  of  the 
plexus,  or  only  one  or  two,  may  be  involved.  The  moat  serious  cases  are 
those  in  which  the  dislocation  is  undetected  or  unreduced  for  some  time, 
when  the  prolonged  preaaure  on  the  nerves  may  cause  complete  and  perma- 
nent paralysis  of  the  arm.  The  muscles  waste,  the  reaction  of  degeneration 
is  present,  and  trophic  changes  in  the  skin  are  apt  to  occur.  The  medico- 
legal bearings  of  these  cases  are  important,  and  may  be  thus  briefly  sum- 
marized: Direct  injury,  as  by  a  fall  or  blow  on  the  shoulder,  resulting  in 
great  bruising  of  the  nerves  without  dislocation,  is  occasionally  followed  by 
complete  par&lysis  of  the  arm.    A  dislocation  may  be  set  immediately  and 
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yet  the  lesion  of  the  brachial  plexua  may  be  such  ae  to  cause  permanent 
paralysis  of  the  nerves.  The  dislocation  may  be  reduced  and  the  joint  in 
subsequent  movements  siipa  out  again.  It  has  happened  that  by  the  time 
the  surgeon  sees  the  patient  again,  the  damage  has  become  irreparable. 

Injuries  and  blows  on  the  neck  may  cause  partial  paralysis  of  the  arm, 
involving  the  deltoid,  supraspinatus,  infraspinatus,  biceps,  bractiialis  an- 
ticuB,  and  the  supinator.  The  injury  may  occut  to  the  child  during  de- 
livery. 

A  primary  neuritis  of  the  brachial  plexus  is  rai«.  More  commonly  the 
pracGSffis  an  ascending  neuritis  from  a  lesion  of  a  peripheral  branch,  involv- 
ing first  the  radial  or  ulnar  nerves,  and  spreading  upward  to  the  plczus, 
producing  gradually  complete  loss  of  power  in  the  arm. 

(2)  lesions  of  LidiTidual  Nerves  of  the  Plexna. — (a)  Long  Thoracic 
Nerve  (SeTratus  Palsy).— This  occurs  chiefly  in  men.  The  nerve  is  injured 
in  the  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck,  usually  by  direct  pressure  in  the  carry- 
ing of  loads;  cold  may  cause  neuritis.  It  may  be  involved  also  in  pro- 
gressive muscular  atrophy  and  in  polio-myelitis  anterior.  When  paralyzed 
the  scapula  on  the  affected  side  looks  winged,  which  results  from  the  pro- 
jection of  the  angle  and  posterior  border.  This  is  particularly  noticeable 
when  the  arm  is  moved  forward,  when  the  serratus  no  longer  holds  the 
scapula  against  the  thorax.  It  is  a  well-defined  and  readily  recognized 
form  of  paralysis.  The  onset  is  associated  with,  sometimes  preceded  by, 
neuralgic  pains.  The  course  is  dubious,  and  many  months  may  elapse 
before  there  is  any  improvement. 

(6)  Circumflex  Nerve.^ThiB  supplies  the  deltoid  and  the  teres  minor. 
The  nerve  is  apt  to  be  involved  in  injuries,  in  dislocations,  bruising  by  a 
crutch,  or  sometimes  by  extension  of  inflammation  from  the  joint.  Occa- 
sionally the  paralysis  arises  from  a  pressure  neuritis  during  an  illness.  As 
a  consequence  of  loss  of  power  in  the  deltoid,  the  arm  cannot  be  raised. 
The  wasting  is  usually  marked  and  changes  the  shape  of  the  shoulder. 
Sensation  may  also  be  impaired  in  the  skin  over  the  muscle.  The  joint 
may  be  relaxed  and  there  may  be  a  distinct  space  between  the  head  of  the 
humerus  and  the  acromion.  In  other  instances  the  ligaments  are  thick- 
ened, and  a  condition  not  unlike  ankylosis  may  be  produced,  but  which  is 
readily  distinguished  on  moving  the  ann. 

■  (c)  Musculo-spiral  Paralysis;  Radial  Paralysis. — This  is  one  of  the 
most  common  of  peripheral  palsies,  and  results  from  the  exposed  position 
of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve.  It  is  often  bruised  in  the  use  of  the  cniteb, 
by  injuries  of  the  arm,  blows,  or  fractures.  It  is  frequently  injured  when 
a  person  falls  asleep  with  the  arm  over  the  back  of  a  chair,  or  by  pressure 
of  the  body  upon  the  arm  when  a  person  is  sleeping  on  a  bench  or  on  the 
ground.  It  may  be  paralyzed  by  sudden  violent  contraction  of  the  triceps. 
It  is  sometimes  involved  in  a  neuritis  from  cold,  but  this  is  uncommon  in 
comparison  with  other  causes.  In  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  ether  the 
nerve  may  be  accidentally  struck  and  temporarily  paralyzed.  The  paraly- 
sis of  lead  poisoning  is  the  result  of  involvement  of  certain  branches  of 
this  nen-e. 

A  lesion  when  high  up  involves  the  triceps,  the  brachial!^  anticus,  and 
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the  supinator  longuB,  as  veil  as  the  extensors  of  the  wrist  and  Augers. 
Naturally,  in  leeions  just  above  the  elbow  the  arm  muscles  and  the  supinator 
longus  are  spared.  The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  paralysis  is  the 
wrist-drop  and  the  inability  to  extend  the  first  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and 
thumb.  In  the  pressure  palsies  the  supinators  are  usually  involved  and 
the  movements  of  supination  cannot  be  accomplished.  The  eensatioDS  may 
be  impaired,  or  there  may  be  marked  tingling,  but  the  loss  of  senBation  is 
rarely  so  pronounced  as  that  of  motion. 

The  affection  is  readily  recognized,  but  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say 
upon  what  it  depends.  The  sleep  and  pressure  palsies  are,  as  a  rule,  uni- 
lateral and  involve  the  supinator  longus.  The  paralysis  from  lead  is  bi- 
lateral and  the  supinators  are  unaffected.  Bilateral  wrist-drop  is  a  very 
common  symptom  in  many  forms  of  multiple  neuritis,  particularly  the 
alcoholic;  but  the  mode  of  onset  and  the  involvement  of  the  legs  and  arms 
are  features  which  make  the  diagnosis  easy.  The  duration  and  course 
of  the  musculo-spiral  paralyses  are  very  variable.  The  pressure  palsies  may 
disappear  in  a  few  days.  Recovery  is  the  rule,  even  when  the  affection  lasts 
for  many  weeks.  The  electrical  examination  is  of  importance  in  the  prog- 
nosis, and  the  rules  laid  down  under  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  hold  good 
here. 

The  treatment  is  that  of  neuritis. 

(d)  Ulnar  Nerve.—The  motor  branches  supply  the  ulnar  halves  of  the 
deep  fiesor  of  the  fingers,  the  muscles  of  the  little  finger,  the  jnterossei, 
the  adductor  and  the  inner  bead  of  the  short  flexor  of  the  thumb,  and  the 
ulnar  flexor  of  the  wrist.  The  sensory  branches  supply  the  ulnar  side  of 
the  hand — two  and  a  half  fingers  on  the  back,  and  one  and  a  half  fingers 
on  the  front.  Paralysis  may  result  from  pressure,  usually  at  the  elbow- 
joint,  although  the  nerve  is  here  protected.  Possibly  the  neuritis  in  the 
ulnar  nerve  in  some  cases  of  acute  illness  may  be  due  to  this  cause.  Gowers 
mentions  the  case  of  a  lady  who  twice  had  ulnar  neuritis  after  confinement.' 
Owing  to  paralysis  of  the  ulnar  flexor  of  the  wrist,  the  hand  moves  toward 
the  radial  side;  adduction  of  the  thumb  is  impossible;  the  first  phalanges 
cannot  be  flexed,  and  the  others  cannot  be  extended.  In  long-standing 
cases  the  first  phalanges  are  overextended  and  the  others  strongly  flexed, 
producing  the  claw-hand;  but  this  is  not  so  marked  as  in  the  progressive 
muscular  atrophy.  The  loss  of  sensation  corresponds  to  the  sensory  dis- 
tribution just  mentioned. 

{«)  Aftdian  Nerve. — This  supplies  the  flexors  of  the  fingers  except  the 
ulnar  half  of  the  deep  flexors,  the  abductor  and  the  flexors  of  the  thumb, 
the  two  radial  lumbricales,  the  pronators,  and  the  radial  flexor  of  the  wrist. 
The  sensory  fibres  supply  the  radial  side  of  the  palm  and  the  front  of  the 
thumb,  the  first  two  fingers  and  half  the  third  finger,  and  the  dorsal  sur- 
faces of  the  same  three  Angers. 

This  nerve  is  seldom  involved  alone.  Paralysis  results  from  injury  and 
occasionally  from  neuritis.  The  signs  are  inability  to  pronate  the  forearm 
beyond  the  mid-position.  The  wrist  can  only  be  flexed  toward  the  ulnar 
side;  the  thumb  cannot  be  opposed  to  the  tips  of  fingers.  The  second 
phalanges  cannot  be  flexed  on  the  first;  the  distal  phalanges  of  the  first 
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and  second  fingers  cannot  )>e  flesed;  but  in  the  third  and  fourth  fingen 
thie  action  can  be  performed  by  the  ulnar  half  of  the  fiexor  profundus.  The 
loee  of  seneation  is  in  the  region  corresponding  to  the  sensory  distribution 
already  mentioned.  The  wasting  of  the  thumb  muscles,  which  is  usually 
marked  in  this  paralysis,  gives  to  it  a  characteristic  appearance. 

LUKBAB  AKD  SaCRAL  FlXXUBEB. 

The  himbar  phxas  is  sometimes  involved  in  growths  of  the  lymph- 
glands,  in  psoas  abscess,  and  in  disease  of  the  bones  of  the  vertebne.  Of 
its  branches  the  obturator  nerve  is  occasionally  injured  during  parturition. 
When  paralyzed  the  power  is  lost  over  the  adductors  of  the  thigh  and  one 
leg  cannot  be  crossed  over  the  other.  Outward  rotation  is  also  disturbed. 
The  anterior  crural  nerve  is  sometimes  involved  in  wounds  or  in  disloca* 
tion  of  the  hip-joint,  leas  commonly  during  parturition,  and  sometimes 
by  disease  of  the  bones  and  in  psoas  abscess.  The  special  sj-mptoma  of  affec- 
tion of  this  nerve  are  paralysis  of  the  extensors  of  the  Imee  with  wasting 
of  the  muscles,  ansesthesia  of  the  antero-lateral  parts  of  the  thigh  and  of  the 
inner  side  of  the  leg  to  the  big  toe.  This  nerve  is  sometimes  involved  early 
in  growths  about  the  spine,  and  there  may  be  pain  in  its  area  of  distribu- 
tion. Loss  of  the  power  of  abducting  the  thigh  results  from  paralysis  of 
the  gluteal  n«rt>«,  which  is  distributed  to  the  gluteus,  medius,  and  minimus 
muscles. 

The  sacral  plexus  is  frequently  involved  in  tumors  and  inflammationt 
within  the  pelvis  and  may  be  injured  during  parturition.  Neuritis  is  com- 
mon, usually  an  extension  from  the  sciatic  nerve. 

Of  the  branches,  the  sciatic  nerve,  when  injured  at  or  near  the  notch, 
causes  paralysis  of  the  flexors  of  the  legs  and  the  muscles  below  the  knee, 
but  injury  below  the  middle  of  the  thigh  involves  only  the  latter  muscles. 
There  is  also  ansesthesia  of  the  outer  half  of  the  leg,  the  sole,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  Wasting  of  the  muscles  frequently  fol- 
lows, and  there  may  be  trophic  disturbances.  In  paralysis  of  one  sciatic 
the  leg  is  fised  at  the  knee  by  the  action  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  and  the 
patient  is  able  to  walk. 

Parnlyeis  of  the  small  sciatic  nerve  is  rarely  seen.  The  gluteus  maxiinns 
is  involved  and  there  may  be  difficulty  in  rising  from  a  seat.  There  is  a 
strip  of  anffisthesia  along  the  hack  of  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh. 

External  Popliteal  Nerve. — Paralysis  involves  the  perontei,  the  long  es- 
tensor  of  the  toes,  tibialis  anticus,  and  the  extensor  brevis  digitomm.  The 
ankle  cannot  be  flexed,  resulting  in  a  condition  known  as  foot-^rop,  and 
as  the  toes  cannot  be  raised  the  whole  leg  must  be  lifted,  producing  the 
characteristic  steppage  gait  seen  in  so  many  forms  of  peripheral  neurittf. 
In  long-standing  cases  the  foot  is  permanently  extended  and  there  is  wasting 
of  the  anterior  tibial  and  peroneal  muscles.  The  lose  of  sensation  is  in  the 
outer  half  of  the  front  of  the  leg  and  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot. 

Internal  Popliteal  Nerve. — When  paralyzed,  plantar  flexion  of  the  foot 
and  flexion  of  the  toes  are  impossible.  The  foot  cannot  be  addncted,  nor 
can  the  patient  rise  on  tiptoe.    In  long-standing  cases  talipes  calcanens 
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follows  and  the  toee  aesiime  a  claw-like  position  from  secondar}'  contracture, 
due  to  overeztengion  of  the  proximal  and  flexioQ  of  the  second  and  third 
phalanges. 

Sciatica. 

This  is,  as  a  rule,  a  neuritis  either  ot  the  sciatic  nerve  or  of  its  cords 
of  origin.    It  may  in  some  instances  be  a  functional  neurosis  or  neuralgia. 

It  occurs  most  commonly  in  adult  males.  A  history  of  rheumatism  or 
of  gout  is  present  in  many  cases.  Exposure  to  cold,  particularly  after 
heavy  muscular  exertion,  or  a  severe  wetting  are  not  uncommon  causes. 
Within  the  pelvis  the  nerves  may  be  compressed  by  large  ovarian  or  uterine 
tumors,  by  lymphadenomata,  by  the  fcetal  head  during  labor;  occasion- 
ally lesions  of  the  hip-joint  induce  a  secondary  sciatica.  The  condition 
of  the  nerve  has  been  examined  in  a  few  cases,  and  it  has  often  been  seen 
in  the  operation  of  stretching.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  swollen,  reddened,  and  in  a 
condition  of  interstitial  neuritis.  The  affection  may  be  most  intense  at  the 
sciatic  notch  or  in  the  nerve  about  the  middle  of  the  thigh. 

Of  the  symptoms,  pain  is  the  most  constant  and  troublesome.  The 
onset  may  be  severe,  with  slight  pyrexia,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  gradual,  and 
for  a  time  there  is  only  slight  pain  in  the  back  of  the  thigh,  partic\ilarly 
in  certain  positions  or  after  exertion.  Soon  the  pain  becomes  more  intense, 
and  instead  of  being  limited  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  nerve,  extends 
down  the  thigh,  reaching  the  foot  and  radiating  over  the  entire  distribu- 
tion of  the  nerve.  The  patient  can  often  point  out  the  most  sensitive  spots, 
usually  at  the  notch  or  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh;  and  on  pressure  these 
are  exquisitely  painful.  The  pain  is  described  as  gnawing  or  burning,  and 
is  usually  constant,  but  In  some  instances  is  paroxysmal,  and  often  worse 
at  night.  On  walking  it  may  be  very  great;  the  knee  is  bent  and  the  pa- 
tient treads  on  the  toes,  so  as  to  relieve  the  tension  on  the  nerve.  In  pro- 
tracted cases  there  may  be  much  wasting  of  the  muscles,  but  the  reaction  of 
degeneration  can  seldom  be  obtained.  In  these  chronic  cases  cramp  may 
occur  and  fibrillar  contractions.  Herpes  may  develop,  but  this  is  unusual. 
In  rare  instances  the  neuritis  ascends  and  involves  the  spinal  cord. 

The  duration  and  course  are  extremely  variable.  As  a  rule  it  is  an  ob- 
stinate affection,  lasting  for  months,  or  even,  with  slight  remissions,  for 
years.  Belapses  are  not  uncommon,  and  the  disease  may  be  relieved  in  one 
nerve  only  to  appear  in  the  other.  In  the  severer  forms  the  patient  is  bed- 
ridden, and  such  cases  prove  among  the  most  distressing  and  trying  which 
the  physician  is  called  upon  to  treat. 

In  the  diagnosis  it  is  important,  in  the  first  place,  to  determine  whether 
the  disease  is  primary,  or  secondary  to  some  affection  of  the  pelvis  or  of 
the  spinal  cord.  A  careful  rectal  examination  should  be  made,  and,  in 
women,  pelvic  tumor  should  be  excluded.  Lumbago  may  be  confounded 
with  it.  Affections  of  the  hip-joint  are  easily  distinguished  by  the  absence  ■ 
of  tenderness  in  the  course  of  the  nerve  and  the  sense  of  pain  on  movement 
of  the  hip-joint  or  on  pressure  in  the  region  of  the  trochanter.  There  are 
instances  of  sacro-iliac  disease  in  which  the  patient  complains  of  pain  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  which  may  sometimes  radiate;  but  careful 
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examinatioD  will  readily  diBtinguish  between  the  affections.  Pressure  on 
the  nerve  trunks  of  the  cauda  equina,  as  a  rule,  cauees  bilateral  pain  and 
disturbances  of  sensation,  and,  as  double  sciatica  is  rare,  these  circumstaiicea 
always  suggest  lesion  of  the  nerve  roots.  Between  the  severe  lightning 
pains  of  tabes  and  sciatica  the  differences  are  usually  well  defined. 

Treatment. — The  pelvic  organs  should  be  carefully  and  systematically 
examined.  Constitutional  conditions,  such  as  rheumatism  and  gout,  should 
receive  appropriate  treatment.  In  a  few  cases  with  pronounced  rheumatic 
history,  which  come  on  acutely  with  fever,  the  salicylates  seem  to  do  good. 
In  other  instances  they  are  quite  useless.  If  there  is  a  suspicion  of  syphilis, 
the  iodide  of  potassium  should  be  employed,  and  in  gouty  cases  salines. 

Best  in  bed  with  fixation  of  the  limb  by  means  of  a  long  splint  is  a 
most  valuable  method  of  treatment  in  many  cases,  one  upon  which  Weir 
Mitchell  has  specially  insisted.  I  have  known  it  to  relieve,  and  in  some 
instances  to  cure,  obstinate  and  protracted  cases  which  had  resisted  all 
other  treatment.  Hydrotherapy  is  sometimes  satisfactory,  particularly  the 
warm  baths  or  the  rand  baths.  Many  eases  are  relieved  by  a  prolonged 
residence  at  one  of  the  thermal  springs. 

Antipyrin,  antifebrio,  and  quinine,  are  of  doubtful  benefit. 

Local  applications  are  more  benelicial.  The  hot  iron  or  the  thermo* 
cautery  or  blisters  relieve  the  pain  temporarily.  Deep  injections  into  the 
nerves  give  great  relief  and  may  be  necessary  for  the  pain.  It  is  beat  to  use 
coeaine  at  first,  in  doses  of  from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  a  grain.  If  the 
pain  is  unbearable  morphia  may  be  used,  but  it  is  a  dangerous  remedy  in 
sciatica  and  should  be  withheld  as  long  as  possible.  The  disease  is  so  pro- 
tracted, so  liable  to  relapse,  and  the  patient's  tnorale  so  undermined  by 
the  constant  worry  and  the  sleepless  nights,  that  the  danger  of  contracting 
the  morphia  habit  is  very  great.  On  no  consideration  should  the  patient 
be  permitted  to  use  the  hypodermic  needle  himself.  It  is  remarkable  how 
promptly,  in  some  cases,  the  injection  of  distilled  water  into  the  nerve  will 
relieve  the  pain.  Acupuncture  may  also  be  tried;  the  needles  should  be 
thrust  deeply  into  the  most  painful  spot  for  a  distance  of  about  Z  inches, 
and  left  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  The  injection  of  chloroform 
into  the  nerve  has  also  been  recommended. 

Electricity  is  an  uncertain  r^nedy.  Sometimes  it  gives  prompt  relief; 
in  other  cases  it  may  be  used  for  weeks  without  the  slightest  benefit.  It 
is  most  serviceable  in  the  chronic  cases  in  which  there  is  wasting  of  the 
legs,  and  should  be  combined  with  massage.  The  galvanic  current  shonld 
be  used;  a  flat  electrode  should  be  placed  over  the  sciatic  notch,  and  a 
smaller  one  used  along  the  course  of  the  nerve  and  its  branches.  In  very 
obstinate  cases  nerve-atretching  may  be  employed.  It  is  sometimes  success- 
ful; but  in  other  instaQces  the  condition  recurs  and  is  as  bad  as  ever. 
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Vn.  GENERAL  AND  FUNCTIONAL  DISEASES. 
I.    ACUTE  DELIRIUM  (Beirt  Xania). 

Definition. — Acute  delirium  ninning  a  rapidly  fatal  course,  with 
Blight  fever,  and  in  which  post  mortem  no  lesiona  are  found  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  dieease. 

Cases  are  reported  by  many  old  writers  nnder  the  t«rm  brain  fever  or 
phrenitis.  Bell,  at  the  time  Superintendent  of  the  McLean  Asylum,  de- 
scribed it  •  accurately  under  the  designation,  "  a  form  of  disease  resembling 
some  advanced  stages  of  mania  and  fever." 

The  disease  may  set  in  abruptly  or  be  preceded  by  a  period  of  irrita- 
bility, restlessness,  and  insomnia.  The  mental  symptoms  develop  with 
rapidity  and  may  quickly  reach  a  grade  of  the  most  intense  frenzy.  There 
are  the  wildest  hallucinations  and  outbreaks  of  great  violence.  The  pa- 
tient talks  incessantly,  but  incoherently  and  uniutelligibly.  Ho  sleep  is 
obtained,  and  at  last,  worn  out  with  the  intensity  of  the  muscular  move- 
ments, the  patient  becomes  utterly  prostrated  and  assumes  the  sitting  or 
recumbent  posture.  There  may  sometimes  be  definite  salaam  movements, 
and  in  a  case  which  I  saw  at  Westphal's  clinic  the  patient  incessantly  mad^ 
motions  as  if  working  a  pump  handle.  After  a  period  of  intense  bodily 
excitement,  lasting  for  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  or  longer,  the 
patient  can  be  examined,  and  presents  the  conditions  which  Bell  described 
as  typho-mania.  The  temperature  ranges  from  108"  to  104°,  or  even 
higher.  The  tongue  is  dry,  the  pulse  rapid  and  feeble;  sometimes  there 
are  seen  on  the  skin  bulla  and  pustules,  and  frequently  sores  from 
abrasion  and  self-inflicted  injuries.  Toward  the  close  or,  according  to 
Spitzka,  even  during  the  development  of  the  disease  there  may  be  lucid 
intervals.  There  may  be  petechia  on  the  akin,  and  often  there  is  marked 
congestion  of  the  face  and  extremities.  The  duration  of  the  disease  is 
variable.  Very  acute  cases  may  terminate  within  a  week;  others  persist 
for  two  or  even  three  weeks.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  almost  uniformly 
fatal.  The  anatomical  condition  is  practically  n^ative,  or  at  any  rate 
presents  nothing  distinctive.  There  is  great  venous  engoi^ment  of  the 
vessels  of  the  meninges  and  of  the  gray  cortex.  In  two  eases  in  which  I 
made  a  careful  microscopical  examination  of  the  gray  matter  there  were 
perivascular  exudation  and  leucocytes  in  the  lymph  sheaths  and  pcri- 
gangliar  spaces.  In  the  inspection  of  fatal  cases  of  acute  delirium  care- 
ful examination  should  be  made  of  the  lungs  and  ileum.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  dying  in  this  manner, 
there  is  engorgement  of  the  bases  of  the  lungs  or  even  deglutition  pneu- 

The  nature  of  the  disease  is  quite  unknown.  Some  of  the  cases  sug- 
gest acute  infection.  Spitzka  thinks  that  it  is  due  to  an  autochthonous 
nerve  poison. 
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DiagUOSia. — There  are  several  diseases  which  maj  present  identical 
symptoms.  As  Bell  remarks  in  his  paper,  the  first  glance  in  many  cases 
suggests  typhoid  fever,  particularly  when  the  patient  is  seen  after  the  vio- 
lence of  the  mania  has  subaided.  He  gives  two  inBtances  of  this  which  were 
admitted  from  a  general  hospital.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen,  the  occur- 
rence of  spots,  and  the  history  give  clews  for  the  separation  of  the  cases; 
but  there  are  instances  in  which  it  is  at  first  impossible  to  decide.  More- 
over, typhoid  fever  may  set  in  with  the  most  intense  delirium.  The  exist- 
ence of  fever  is  the  moat  deceptive  symptom,  and  its  combination  with 
delirium  and  dry  tongue  so  commonly  means  typhoid  fever  that  it  ie  verj' 
difficult  to  avoid  error. 

Acute  pneumonia  may  come  on  with  violent  maniacal  delirium  and  the 
pulmonary  symptoms  may  be  entirely  masked. 

'  Occasionally  acute  nrsemia  sets  in  suddenly  with  intense  mania,  and 
finally  subsides  into  a  fatal  coma.  The  condition  of  the  urine  and  the  ab- 
sence of  fever  would  be  important  diagnostic  features. 

The  character  of  the  delirium  is  quite  different  from  that  of  mania  a 
potu.  It  may  be  extremely  difficult  to  differentiate  acute  delirinm  from 
certain  cases  of  cortical  meningitis  occurring  in  connection  with  pneu- 
monia, ulcerative  endocarditis  or  tuberculosis,  or  due  to  extension  from 
disease  of  the  ear.  This  sets  in  more  frequently  with  a  chill,  and  there 
may  l>e  convulsions. 

Treatment. — Even  though  bodily  prostration  is  apt  to  come  on  early 
and  be  profound,  in  the  case  of  a  robust  man  free  venesection  might 
be  tried.  I  have  been  criticised  for  this  advice,  but  repeat  it.  It  is 
not  at  all  improbable  that  some-  of  the  many  cases  of  mania  in  which 
Benjamin  Rush  let  blood  with  such"  benefit  belonged  to  this  class  of  affec- 
tions. Considering  its  remarkable  calming  influence  in  febrile  delirium, 
the  cold  bath  or  the  cold  pack  should  be  employed.  Morphia  and  chloro- 
form may  be  administered  and  hyoscine  and  the  bromides  may  be 
tried.  Krafft-Ebing  states  that  Solivetti  haB  obtained  good  results  by 
the  use  of  ergotin.  Unfortunately,  as  asylum  reports  show,  the  disease 
is  almost  uniformly  fatal. 


11.    PARALYSIS  ACITANS 

(Parkinson' t  DiMote  ;  Shakirtff  Palty). 

Definition. — A  chronic  affection  of  the  nervous  system,  characterized 
by  miisonlar  weakness,  tremors,  and  rigidity. 

Stlology. — Men  are  more  frequently  affected  than  women.  It  rarely 
occurs  under  forty,  but  instances  have  been  reported"in  which  the  disease 
began  about  the  twentieth  year.  It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  sffee- 
tion.  Direct  heredity  is  rare,  but  the  patients  often  belong  to  families  in 
which  there  are  other  nervous  affections.  Among  exciting  causes  may  be 
mentioned  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  and  business  worries  and  Bn:^ietip*- 
In  some  instances  the  disease  has  followed  directly  upon  severe  mental  shock 
or  trauma.     Cases  have  been  described  after  the  specific  fevers.     Malaria 
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is  believed  by  Bome  to  be  an  important  factor,  but  of  this  there  is  no  satis- 
factory- evidence. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — No  constant  lesions  have  been  found.  The 
similarity  between  certain  of  the  features  of  Farkinaon's  disease  and  those 
of  old  age  suggest  that  the  affection  may  depend  upon  a  premature  senil- 
ity of  certain  regions  of  the  brain.  Our  organs  do  not  age  uniformly,  but 
in  some,  owing  to  hereditary  disposition,  the  process  may  be  more  rapid 
than  in  others.  "  Parkinson's  disease  has  no  characteristic  lesions,  but  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  not  a  neurosis.  It  has  for  an  anatomical  basis  the 
lesions  of  cerebro-spinal  senility,  and  which  only  differ  from  those  of  true 
senility  in  their  early  onset  and  greater  intensity  "  (Dubief),  The  im- 
portant changes  are  doubtless  in  the  cerebral  cortex. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  begins  gradually,  usually  in  one  or  other 
hand,  and  the  tremor  may  be  either  constant  or  intermittent  AVith  this 
may  be  associated  weakness  or  stiffness.  At  first  these  symptoms  may  be 
present  only  after  exertion.  Although  the  onset  is  slow  and  gradual  in 
nearly  all  cases,  there  are  instances  in  which  it  sets  in  abruptly  after  fright 
or  trauma.  When  well  established  the  disease  is  very  characteristic,  and 
the  diagnosis  can  he  made  at  a  glance.  The  four  prominent  symptoms 
are  tremor,  weakness,  rigidity,  and  the  attitude. 

Tremor. — This  may  be  in  the  four  extremities  or  confined  to  hands  or 
feet;  the  head  is  not  so  commonly  affected.  The  tremor  is  usually  marked 
in  the  hands,  and  the  thumb  and  forefinger  display  the  motion  made  in  the 
act  of  rolling  a  pill.  At  the  wrist  there  are  movements  of  pronation  and 
supination,  and,  though  less  marked,  of  flexion  and  extension.  The  upper- 
arm  muscles  are  rarely  involved.  In  the  legs  the  movement  is  most  evident 
at  the  ankle-joint,  and  lees  in  the  toes  than  in  the  fingers.  Shaking  of  the 
head  is  less  freqiient,  but  does  occur,  and  is  usually  vertical,  not  rotatory. 
The  rate  of  oscillation  is  about  five  per  second.  Any  emotion  exaggerates 
the  movement.  The  attempt  at  a  voluntary  movement  may  check  the 
tremor  (the  patient  may  be  able  to  thread  a  needle),  but  it  returns  with 
increased  intensity.  The  tremors  cease,  as  a  rule,  during  sleep,  but  persist 
when  the  muscles  are  at  repose.  The  writing  of  the  patient  is  tremulous 
and  zigzag. 

Weakness. — Loss  of  power  is  present  in  all  cases,  and  may  occur  even 
before  the  tremor,  but  is  not  very  striking,  as  tested  by  the  dynamometer, 
until  the  late  stages.  The  weakness  is  greatest  where  the  tremor  is  most 
developed.  The  movements,  too,  are  remarkably  slow.  There  is  rarely 
complete  loss  of  power. 

kigidiiy  may  early  be  expressed  in  a  slowness  and  stiffness  in  the  vol- 
untary movements,  which  are  performed  with  some  effort  and  difficulty, 
and  all  the  actions  of  the  patient  are  deliberate.  This  rigidity  is  in  all  the 
muscles,  and  leads  ultimately  to  the  characteristic 

Attitude  and  Oait. — The  head  is  bent  forward,  the  back  is. bowed,  and 
the  arms  are  held  away  from  the  body  and  are  somewhat  flexed  at  the 
elbow-joints.  The  face  is  expressionless,  and  the  movements  of  the  lips 
are  slow.  The  eyebrows  are  elevated,  and  the  whole  expression  is  immobile 
or  mask-like,  the  so-called  Parkinson's  mask.     The  voice,  as  pointed  out 
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by  Buzzard,  is  apt  to  be  shrill  and  piping,  and  there  is  often  a  hesitancy  in 
beginning  a  sentence;  then  the  words  are  uttered  with  rapidity,  as  if  the 
patient  vaa  in  a  hurry.  This  is  sometimes  in  striking  contrast  to  the  scan- 
ning speech  of  insular  sclerosis.  The  fingers  are  flexed  and  in  the  position 
assumed  when  the  hand  is  at  rest;  in  the  late  stages  they  cannot  be  ex- 
tended. Occasionally  there  is  overextension  of  the  terminal  phalanges. 
The  hand  is  usually  turned  toward  the  ulnar  side  and  the  attitude  some- 
what resembles  that  of  advanced  casca  of  rheumatoid  arthritis.  In  the 
late  stages  there  are  contractures  at  the  elbows,  knees,  and  ankles.  The 
movements  of  the  patient  arc  characterized  by  great  deliberation.  He  rises 
from  the  chair  slowly  in  the  stooping  attitude,  with  the  head  projecting 
forward.  In  attempting  to  walk  the  steps  are  short  and  hurried,  and,  as 
Trousseau  remarks,  he  appears  to  be  running  after  bis  centre  of  gravity. 
This  is  termed  festination  or  propulsion,  in  contradistinction  to  a  peculiar 
gait  observed  when  the  patient  is  pulled  backward,  when  he  makes  a  num- 
ber of  steps  and  would  fall  over  if  not  prevented — retropulsion. 

The  reflexes  are  normal  in  most  cases,  but  in  a  few  they  are  exaggerated. 

Of  sensory  disturbances  Charcot  has  noted  abnormal  alterations  in  the 
temperature  soise.  The  patient  may  complain  of  subjective  sensations  of 
heat,  either  general  or  local — a  phenomenon  which  may  be  present  on  one 
side  only  and  associated  with  an  actual  increase  of  the  surface  temperature, 
as  much  as  6°  F.  (Gowers).  In  other  instances,  patients  complain  of  cold. 
Localized  sweating  may  be  present.  The  mental  condition  rarely  shows  any 
change. 

Variations  in  the  Symptoms. — The  tremor  may  be  absent,  but  the  rigid- 
ity, weakness,  and  attitude  are  suflicient  to  make  the  diagnosis.  The  dis- 
ease may  be  hcmiplegic  in  character,  involving  only  one  side  or  even  one 
limb,    tisually  these  are  but  stages  of  the  disease. 

l^la^oslB.' — In  well-developed  cases  the  disease  is  recognized  at  a 
glance.  The  attitude,  gait,  stiffness,  snd  mask-like  expression  are  points 
of  as  much  importance  as  the  oscillations,  and  usually  serve  to  separate 
the  cases  from  senile  and  other  forms  of  tremor.  Disseminated  sclerosis 
develops  earlier,  and  is  characterized  by  the  nystagmus,  and  the  scanning 
speech,  and  does  not  present  the  atliiude  so  constant  in  paralysis  agitans. 
Yet  Schultze  and  Sachs  have  reported  cases  in  which  the  signs  of  multiple 
sclerosis  have  been  associated  with  those  of  paralysis.  The  hemiplegic 
form  might  be  confounded  with  post-hemiplegic  tremor,  but  the  bietoiy, 
the  mode  of  onset,  and  the  greatly  increased  reflexes  would  be  sufficient  to 
distinguish  the  two.  The  Parkinsonian  face  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
diagnosis  of  the  obscure  and  anomalous  forms. 

The  disease  is  incurable.  Periods  of  improvement  may  occur,  bnt  the 
tendency  is  for  the  affection  to  proceed  progressively  downward.  It  is  a 
slow,  degenerative  process  and  the  eases  last  for  years. 

Treatment. — There  is  no  method  which  can  be  recommended  as  satis- 
factory in  any  respect.  Arsenic,  opium,  and  hyoscyamine  may  be  tried,  but 
the  friends  of  the  patient  should  be  told  frankly  that  the  disease  is  incur- 
able, and  that  nothing  can  be  done  except  to  attend  to  the  physical  com- 
forts of  the  patient.  Regulated  and  systematized  exercises  should  be  car- 
ried out. 


AOUTK  CHOREA. 


Other  Fobus  of  Tbehor. 


(a)  Simpk  Tremor. — This  is  occasionally  found  in  pereone  in  whom  it. 
is  impoSBible  to  assign  any  cause.  It  may  be  traneient  or  persist  for  an 
indefinite  time.  It  la  often  extremely  slight,  and  is  aggravated  by  all  causes 
which  Jower  the  vitality. 

(i»)  Uereditary  Tremor.~C.  L.  Dana  has  reported  remarkable  cases  of 
hereditary  tremor.  It  occurred  in  all  the  membera  of  one  family,  and  be- 
ginning in  infancy  continued  without  producing  any  serious  changes. 

(c)  Senile  Tremor.— Vfitb  advancing  age  tremulousnesa  during  muscular 
movements  is  extremely  common,  but  is  rarely  seen  under  seventy.  It  is, 
always  a  fine  tremor,  which  begins  in  the  hands  and  often  extends  to  the 
muscles  of  the  neck,  causing  slight  movement  of  the  head. 

{d)  Toxic  tremor  is  seen  chiefly  as  an  effect  of  tobacco,  alcohol,  lead,  or, 
mercury;  more  rarely  in  arsenical  or  opium  poisoning.  In  elderly  men 
who  smoke  much  it  may  be  entirely  due  to  the  tobacco.  One  of  the  com- 
monest forms  of  this  is  the  alcoholic  tremor,  which  occurs  only  on  move-, 
ment  and  has  considerable  range.  Lead  tremor  is  considered  under  lead 
poisoning,  of  which  it  constitutes  a  very  important  symptom. 

(«)  Hysterical  tremor,  which  usually  occurs  under  circumstances  which 
make  the  diagnosis  easy,  will  be  considered  in  the  section  on  hysteria. 


III.   ACUTE   CHOREA 

(Sydenham'!  Chorea  ;  St.  Vilut'i  Danee). 

Definition, — A  disease  chiefly  affecting  children,  characterized  by 
irregular,  involuntary  contraction  of  the  muselee,  a  variable  amount  of 
psychical  disturbance,  and  a  remarkable  liability  to  acute  endocarditis. 

We  shall  speak  here  only  of  Sydenham's  chorea.  Senile  chorea,  chronic 
chorea,  the  prehemiplegic  and  post  hemiplegic  forms,  and  rhythmic  chorea 
are  totally  different  affections. 

Etiology. — Sex. — Of  554  cases  which  I  have  analyzed  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  71  per  cent  were  in 
females  and  29  per  cent  in  males.  After  puberi:y  the  percentage  in  females 
increases. 

Age. — The  disease  is  most  common  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen. 
Of  523  cases,  380  occurred  in  this  period.  It  is  more  common  in  the  lower 
classes,  and  is  rare  among  the  negroes  and  native  races  of  this  continent, 
Uorris  J,  Lewis  has  shown  that  the  cases  are  most  numerous  when  the 
mean  relative  humidity  is  excessive  and  the  barometric  pressure  low. 

Rheumatism. — A  causal  relationship  between  rheumatism  and  chorea 
has  been  claimed  by  many  since  the  time  of  Bright.  The  English  and 
French  writers  maintain  the  closeness  of  this  connection;  on  the  other 
hand,  German  authors,  as  a  rule,  regard  the  connection  as  by  no  means  very 
close.  Of  554  cases  which  I  have  analyzed,  in  15.5  per  cent  there  was  a 
history  of  rheumatism  in  the  family.  In  88  cases,  15.8  per  cent,  there 
was  a  history  of  articular  swelling,  acute  or  subacute.    In  33  cases  there 
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were  pains,  Bometimes  described  as  rheumatic,  in  various  parts,  but  not 
associated  with  joint  trouble.  If  we  regard  all  such  cases  as  rheumatic  and 
add  them  to  those  with  manifest  articular  trouble,  the  percentage  is  raised 
to  nearly  21. 

We  find  two  groups  of  caaes  in  which  acute  arthritis  is  present  in 
chorea.  In  one,  the  arthritis  antedates  by  Bome  months  or  years  vh«  onset 
of  the  chorea,  and  does  not  recur  before  or  during  the  attack.  In  the 
other  group,  the  chorea  sets  in  with  or  follows  immediately  upon  the  acute 
arthritis.  In  some  instances  it  is  impossible  to  decide  whether  the  joint 
symptoms  or  the  movements  have  appeared  first.  It  is  difficult  to  differ- 
entiate the  cases  of  irregular  pains  without  definite  joint  affection.  It  is 
probable  that  many  of  them  are  rheumatic,  and  yet  I  think  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  regard  as  such  all  cases  in  children  in  which  there  are  complaints 
of  vague  pains  in  the  bonea  or  muscles — so-called  growing  pains.  It  should 
never  be  forgotten,  however,  that  a  slight  articular  swelling  may  be  the 
sole  manifestation  of  rheumatism  in  a  child — so  slight,  indeed,  that  the 
disease  may  be  entirely  overlooked. 

Htart-disease. — Endocarditis  is  believed  by  some  writers  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  disease.  The  particles  of  fibrin  and  vegetations  from  the  valves 
pass  as  emboli  to  the  cerebral  vessels.  On  this  view,  which  we  shall  discuss 
later,  chorea  is  the  result  of  an  embolic  process  occurring  in  the  course  of 
a  rheumatic  endocarditis. 

Infectious  Diseases. — Scarlet  fever  with  arthritic  manifestations  may 
be  a  direct  antecedent,  Sturges  states  that  a  history  of  previous  whooping- 
cough  occurs  more  frequently  in  choreic  than  in  other  children,  but  I  find 
no  evidence  of  this  in  the  Infirmary  records.  With  the  exception  of  rheu- 
matic fever,  there  is  no  intimate  relationship  between  chorea  and  the  acute 
diseases  incident  to  childhood.  It  may  he  noted  in  contrast  to  this  that 
the  so-called  canine  chorea  is  a  common  sequel  of  distemper.  Chorea  has 
been  known  to  develop  in  the  course  of  an  acute  pysemia,  and  to  follow 
gonorrhrea  and  puerperal  fever. 

^TttBDiia  is  less  often  an  antecedent  than  a  sequence  of  chorea,  and 
though  cases  develop  in  children  who  are  antemic  and  in  poor  health,  this 
is  by  no  means  the  rule.     Chorea  may  develop  in  chlorotic  girls  at  puberty. 

Pregnancy.— A  choreic  patient  may  become  pregnant;  more  frequently 
the  disease  occurs  during  pregnancy;  sometimes  it  develops  post  partum. 
Buist,  of  Dundee  (Trans.  Edin.  Oba.  Soc,  1895),  has  tabulated  carefully 
the  recorded  cases  to  that  date.  Of  22fi  cases,  in  6  the  chorea  preceded 
the  pregnancy;  in  105  it  occurred  during  the  pregnancy;  in  31  in  recur- 
rent pregnancies;  45  cases  terminated  fatally,  and  in  16  cases  the  chorea 
developed  post  partum.  The  alleged  frequency  iu  illegitimate  primipane  is 
not  borne  out  by  his  figures.  Beginning  in  the  first  three  months  were 
108  cases,  in  the  second  three  months  ?0  cases,  in  the  last  three  months 
35  cases.  The  disease  is  often  severe,  and  maniacal  symptoms  may  de- 
velop. 

A  tendency  to  the  disease  is  found  in  certain  families.  In  80  cases 
there  was  a  history  of  attacks  of  chorea  in  other  members.  In  one  instance 
both  mother  and  grandmother  had  been  affected.     High-strung,  excitable. 
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s  children  are  especially  liable  to  the  disease.  Fright  is  considered 
a  freqiieat  cause,  but  in  a  large  majority  at  the  cases  no  close  connection 
exists  between  the  fright  and  the  onset  of  the  disease.  Occasionally  the 
attack  sets  in  at  once.  Mental  worry,  trouble,  a  sudden  grief,  or  a  scold- 
ing may  apparently  be  the  exciting  cause.  The  strain  of  educction,  par- 
ticulariy  in  girls  during  the  third  hemidecade,  is  a  most  important  factor 
in  the  etiology  of  the  disease.  Bright,  intelligent,  active-minded  girls 
from  ten  to  fourteen,  ambitious  to  do  well  at  school,  often  stimulated  in 
their  efforts  by  teachers  and  parents,  form  a  large  contingent  of  the  cases 
of  chorea  in  hospital  and  private  practice.  Sturges  has  called  special  at- 
tention to  this  sckool'made  chorea  as  one  serious  evil  in  our  modem  method 
of  forced  education.  Jmitaiion,  which  is  mentioned  as  an  exciting  cause, 
is  extremely  rare,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  influenced  the  onset  in  a 
single  case  in  the  Infirmary  records. 

The  disease  may  rapidly  follow  an  injury  or  a  slight  surgical  operation. 
Heflex  irritation  was  believed  to  play  an  important  role  in  the  disease, 
particularly  the  presence  of  worms  or  genital  irritation;  but  I  have  met  with 
no  instance  in  which  the  disease  could  be  attributed  to  either  of  these 
causes.  Local  spasm,  particularly  of  the  face— the  habit  chorea  of  Mitchell 
— may  be  associated  with  irritation  in  the  nostrils  and  adenoid  growths  in 
the  vault  of  the  pharynx,  as  pointed  out  by  Jacobi. 

It  hofl  been  claimed  by  Stevens  that  ocular  defects  lie  at  the  basis  of 
many  cases  of  chorea,  and  that  with  the  correction  of  these  the  irregular 
movements  disappear.  The  investigations  of  De  Schweinitz  show  that 
ocular  defects  do  not  occur  in  greater  proportion  in  choreic  than  in  other 
children.  A  majority  of  the  cases  in  which  operation  has  been  followed  by 
relief  have  been  instances  of  tic,  Ibcal  or  general. 

Morbid  Anatomy  and  Patholc^y. — No  constant  lesions  have 
been  found  in  the  nervons  system  in  acute  chorea.  Vascular  changes, 
such  as  hyaline  transformation,  exudation  of  leucocytes,  minute  hsemor- 
rhagcB,  and  thrombosis  of  the  smaller  arteries,  hare  been  described. 

Embolism  of  the  smaller  cerebral  vcsaels  has  been  found,  and  there  are 
on  record  7  cases  of  embolism  of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina  (H.  M. 
Thomas,  1901).  Based  on  the  presence  of  emboli,  Kirkes  and  others  have 
supported  what  is  known  as  the  embolic  theory  of  the  disease.  Endocar- 
ditis is  by  far  the  most  frequent  lesion  in  Sydenham's  chorea.  With  no 
disease,  not  excepting  rheumatism,  is  it  so  constantly  associated.  I  have 
collected  from  the  literature  (to  July,  1894)  the  records  of  73  autopsies; 
there  were  62  with  endocarditis.*  The  endocarditis  is  usually  of  the  sim- 
ple variety,  but  the  ulcerative  form  has  occasionally  been  described. 

We  are  still  far  from  a  solution  of  all  the  problems  connected  with 
chorea.  Unfortunately,  the  word  has  been  used  to  cover  a  series  of  totally 
diverse  disorders  of  movement,  so  that  there  are  still  excellent  observers 
who  hold  that  chorea  is  only  a  symptMn,  and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an 
etiological  unit.  The  chorea  of  childhood,  the  disease  which  Sydenham 
described,  presents,  however,  characteristics  so  unmistakable  that  it  must 

*  Oaler,  Chores  uid  Choreiform  Affections,  1694. 
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be  regarded  as  a  definite,  substantive  affection.  We  cannot  discoaa  fully, 
but  only  indicate  briefly,  certain  of  the  theories  which  have  been  advanced 
with  regard  to  it.  The  moat  generally  accepted  view  is  that  it  ia  a  fuac- 
tional  brain  disorder  affecting  the  nerve-centree  controlling  the  motor  ap- 
paratus, an  ingtability  of  the  nerve-cells,  brought  about,  one  Bupposee  by 
hyperssmia,  another  by  amemia,  a  third  by  peychical  influences,  a  fourth 
by  irritation,  centric  or  peripheric.  Of  the  actual  nature  of  this  derange- 
ment we  know  nothing,  nor,  indeed,  whether  the  changes  are  primary  and 
the  result  of  a  faulty  action  of  the  cortical  cells  or  whether  the  impulses 
are  secondarily  disturbed  in  their  course  down  the  motor  path.  The  pre- 
dominance of  the  disease  in  females,  and  its  onset  at  a  time  when  the 
education  of  the  brain  is  rapidly  developing,  are  etiological  facts  which 
Sturges  has  urged  in  favor  of  the  view  that  chorea  is  an  expression  of 
functional  instability  of  the  nerve-centres. 

The  embolic  theory  originally  advanced  by  Kirkes  has  a  solid  basis  of 
■  fact,  but  it  is  not  comprebeDBive  enough,  as  all  of  the  cases  cannot  be 
brought  within  its  limits.  There  are  inatancee  without  endocarditis  and 
without,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  plugging  of  cerebral  vessels;  and 
there  are  also  cases  with  extensive  endocarditis  in  which  the  histological 
examination  of  the  brain,  ao  f ar  as  embolism  is  concerned,  was  negative. 
In  favor  of  the  embolic  view  ia  the  experimental  production  in  animals  of 
chorea  by  Rosenthal,  and  later  by  Money,  by  injecting  fine  particles  into 
the  carotids. 

Lately,  as  indeed  might  be  expected,  chorea  has  been  regarded  as  an 
infeetioHs  disease.  Nothing  definite  has  yet  been  determined.  lu  favor  of 
this  view  it  has  been  urged,  as  it  is  impossible  to  refer  the  chorea  to  endo- 
carditis or  the  endocarditis  in  all  cases  t«  rheumatism,  that  both  have  their 
origin  in  a  common  cause,  some  infectious  agent,  which  is  capable  also, 
in  persons  predisposed,  of  exciting  articular  disease.  Cases  have  been  re- 
ported in  scarlet  fever  with  arthritic  manifestations,  in  puerperal  fever,  and 
rheumatism,  also  after  gonorrhoea,  and  such  facts  are  suggestive  at  least 
of  the  association  of  the  disease  with  infective  processes.  Possibly,  as  has 
been  suggested  by  some  writers,  the  paralytic  conditions  associated  with 
chorea  may  be  analogous  to  those  which  occur  in  typhoid  and  certain  of 
the  infectious  diseases.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  conditions  extremely 
difficult  to  harmonize  with  this  view.  The  prominent  psychical  element 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  serious  objection^)  since  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  ordinary  chorea  may  rapidly  follow  a  fright  or  a  sudden  emotion. 

Symptoms.— Three  groups  of  cases  may  be  recognized — the  mild, 
severe,  and  maniacal  chorea. 

Mild  Chorea. — In  this  the  affection  of  the  muscles  is  alight,  the  speech 
is  not  seriously  disturbed,  and  the  general  health  not  impaired.  Premoni- 
tory symptoms  are  shown  in  restlessness  and  inability  to  sit  still,  a  condi- 
tion well  characterized  by  the  term  "  fidgets."  There  are  emotional  dis- 
turbances, such  as  crying  spells,  or  sometimes  night-terrors.  There  may 
be  pains  in  the  limbs  and  headache.  Digestive  disturbances  and  anwmia 
may  be  present.  A  change  in  the  temperament  is  frequently  noticed,  and 
a  docile,  quiet  child  may  become  cross  and  irritable.     After  these  aymp- 
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toms  have  pereiated  for  a  week  or  more  the  characterietic  inToiuntary 
movemectB  begin,  and  are  often  first  noticed  at  the  table,  when  the  child 
BpilU  a  tumbler  of  water  or  upeets  a  plate.  There  may  be  only  awkwardneGs 
or  slight  inLCOordinatiOD  of  voluntaiy  movements,  or  constant  irregular 
clonic  spasms.  The  jerky,  irregular  character  of  the  movements  differen- 
tiates them  from  almost  every  other  disorder  of  motion.  In  the  mild  cases 
only  one  hand,  or  the  hand  and  face,  are  affected,  and  it  may  not  spread 
to  the  other  side. 

In  the  second  grade,  the  severe  form,  the  movements  become  general 
and  the  patient  may  be  unable  to  get  about  or  to  feed  or  undress  herself, 
owing  to  the  constant,  irregular,  clonic  contractions  of  the  various  muscle 
groups.  The  speech  is  also  affected,  and  for  days  the  child  may  not  be 
able  to  talk.  Often  with  the  onset  of  the  severer  symptoms  there  is  loss 
of  power  on  one  side  or  in  the  limb  most  affected. 

The  third  and  most  extreme  form,  the  so-called  maniacal  chorea,  or 
chorea  insaniene,  is  truly  a  terrible  disease,  and  may  develop  out  of  the 
ordinary  form.  These  cases  are  more  common  in  adult  Tomeo  and  may 
develop  during  pregnancy. 

Chorea  begins,  as  a  rule,  in  the  hands  and  arms,  then  involves  the  face, 
and  subsequently  the  legs.  The  movements  may  be  confined  to  one  aide 
— hemichorea.  The  attack  begins  oftenest  on  the  right  side,  though  oc- 
casionally it  is  general  from  the  outset.  One  arm  and  the  opposite  leg 
may  be  involved.  In  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  cases  speech  is  affected; 
this  may  amount  only  to  an  embarrassment  or  hesitancy,  but  in  other  in- 
stances it  becomes  an  incoherent  jumble.  In  very  severe  cases  the  child 
will  make  no  attempt  to  apeak.  The  inability  is  in  articulation  rather  than 
in  phonation.  Paroxysms  of  panting  and  of  hard  expiration  may  occur, 
or  odd  sounds  may  be  produced.  As  a  rule  the  movements  cease  during 
sleep. 

A  prominent  symptom  is  muscular  weakness,  usually  no  more  than  a 
condition  of  paresis.  The  loss  of  power  is  slight,  but  the  weakness  may 
be  shown  by  an  enfeebled  grip  or  by  a  dragging  of  the  leg  or  limping.  In 
hia  original  account  Sydenham  refers  to  the  "  unsteady  movements  of  one 
of  the  legs,  which  the  patient  drags,"  There  may  be  extreme  paresis  with 
but  few  movements — the  paralytic  chorea  of  Todd.  Occasionally  a  local 
paralysis  or  weakness  remains  after  the  attack. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  choreic  spasms  extend  to  the  muscles  of  organic 
life.  The  rapid  action  and  disturbed  rhythm  of  the  heart  present  nothing 
peculiar  to  the  disease,  and  there  is  no  support  for  the  view  that  irregular 
contractions  occur  in  the  papillary  muscles. 

Heart  Symptoms. — Neurotic.— As  so  many  of  the  subjects  of  chorea  are 
nervous  girls,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  common  symptom  is  a  rapidly  acting 
heart.  Irregularity,  however,  is  not  so  special  a  feature  in  chorea  as  ra- 
pidity.   The  patients  seldom  complain  of  pain  about  the  heart. 

Hcemic  Murmurs. — With  ans^mia  and  debility,  not  uncommon  assoe- 
ciates  of  chorea  in  the  third  or  fourth  week,  we  find  a  corresponding 
cardiac  condition.  The  impulse  is  diffuse,  perhaps  wavy  in  thin  children. 
The  carotids  throb  visibly,  and  in  the  recumbent  posture  there  may  be 
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pulsation  in  the  cervical  veins.     On  auaeultation  a  systolic  i 

heard  at  the  base,  perhaps,  too,  at  the  apex,  soft  and  blowing  in  quality. 

Endocardiiiit.- — As  in  rheumatiBm,  so  in  chorea,  acute  valvulitis  rarely 
gives  evidence  of  its  presence  by  symptome.  It  must  be  sought,  and  clin- 
ical experience  has  shown  that  it  is  usually  aseociatod  with  murmurs  at 
one  or  other  of  the  cardiac  orifices. 

For  the  guidance  of  the  practitioner  the  following  statements  may  be 
made: 

(1)  In  thin,  nervous  children  a  systolic  murmur  of  soft  quality  is  ex- 
tremely common  at  the  base,  with  accentuation  of  the  second  sound,  par- 
ticularly at  the  second  left  costal  cartilage,  and  is  probably  of  no  moment. 

(2)  A  systolic  murmur  of  maximum  intensity  at  the  apex,  and  heard 
also  along  the  left  sternal  margin,  is  not  uncommon  in  antemic,  en- 
feebled states,  and  does  not  necessarily  indicate  either  endocarditis  or  insuf- 
ficiency. 

(3)  A  murmur  of  maximum  intensity  at  apex,  with  rough  quality,  and 
transmitted  to  axilla  or  angle  of  scapula,  indicates  an  organic  lesion  of 
the  mitral  valve,  and  is  usually  associated  with  signs  of  enlargement  of  the 
heart. 

(4)  When  in  doubt  it  is  much  safer  to  trust  to  the  evidence  of  eye 
and  hand  than  to  that  of  the  ear.  If  the  apex  beat  is  in  the  normal  posi- 
tion, and  the  area  of  dulnesa  not  increased  vertically  or  to  the  right  of  the 
sternum,  there  is  probably  no  serious  valvular  disease. 

(5)  The  endocarditis  of  chorea  is  almost  invariably  of  the  simple  or 
warty  form,  and  in  itself  is  not  dangerous;  but  it  is  apt  to  lead  to  those 
sclerotic  changes  in  the  valve  which  produce  incompetency.  Of  140  pa- 
tients examined  more  than  two  years  after  the  attack,*  I  found  the  heart 
normal  in  51;  in  17  there  was  functional  disturbance,  and  72  presented 
signs  of  organic  heart-disease. 

(6)  Pericarditis  is  an  occasional  complication  of  chorea,  usually  in  cases 
with  well-marked  rheumatism. 

Sensory  Disturbances. — Pain  in  the  affected  limbs  is  not  common.  Oc- 
casionally there  is  soreness  on  pressure.  There  are  cases,  usually  of  hemi- 
ehorea,  in  which  pain  in  the  limbs  is  a  marked  symptom.  Weir  Mitchell 
has  spoken  of  these  as  painful  choreas.  Tender  points  along  the  lines  of 
emergence  of  the  spinal  nerves  or  along  the  course  of  the  nerves  of  the 
limbs  are  rare. 

Psychical  disturbances  are  common,  though  in  a  majority  of  the  cases 
slight  in  degree.  Irritability  of  temper,  marked  wilfulness,  and  emotional 
outbreaks  may  indicate  a  complete  change  in  the  character  of  the  child. 
There  is  deficiency  in  the  powers  of  concentration,  the  memory  is  en- 
feebled, and  the  aptitude  for  study  is  lost.  Harely  there  is  progressive 
impairment  of  the  intellect  with  termination  in  actual  dementia.  Acute 
melancholia  has  been  described  (Edes).  Hallucinations  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing may  occur.  Patients  may  behave  in  an  odd  and  strange  manner  and 
do  all  sorts  of  meaningless  acts.     By  far  the  most  serious  manifestation  of 
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thia  character  is  the  maniacal  delirium,  occaeionally  associated  with  the 
very  eesere  cases — chorea  insaniens.  Usually  the  motor  disturbance  in 
these  cases  is  aggravated,  but  it  has  been  overlooked  and  patients  have 
been  sent  to  an  asylum. 

The  psychical  element  in  chorea  is  apt  to  he  neglected  by  the  practi- 
tioner. It  is  always  a  good  plan  to  tell  the  parents  that  it  is  not  the 
muscles  alone  of  the  child  which  are  affected,  but  that  the  general  irrita- 
bility and  change  of  disposition,  so  often  found,  really  form  port  of  the 
disease. 

The  condition  of  the  reflexes  in  chorea  is  usually  normal.  Trophic 
lesions  rarely  occur  in  chorea  unless,  as  some  writers  have  done,  we  regard 
the  joint  troubles  as  arthropathies  occurring  in  the  course  of  a  cerebro- 
spinal disease. 

Fever  is  not,  as  a  rule,  present  in  chorea  unless  complications  exist. 
There  may  be  the  most  intense  and  violent  movements  without  any  rise 
of  temperature.  I  have  seen  instances,  however,  in  which  without  appar- 
ently any  visceral  or  articular  disturbances  there  was  slight  daily  fever, 
H.  A.  Hare  states  that  in  monochorea  the  temperature  on  the  affected 
side  may  be  elcvatedj  but  this  is  not  an  invariable  rule.  Fever  is  found 
with  an  acute  arthritis,  when  there  is  marked  endocarditis  or  pericarditis, 
though  the  former  may  certainly  occur  with  little  if  any  rise  in  tempera- 
ture, and  in  the  cases  of  maniacal  chorea,  in  which  the  fever  may  range 
from  103"  to  104°. 

Cutaneous  Affecliona. — The  pigmentation,  which  is  not  uncommon,  is 
due  to  the  arsenic.  Herpes  zoster  occasionally  occurs.  Certain  skin  erup- 
tions, usually  regarded  as  rheumatic  in  character,  are  not  uncommon. 
Erythema  nodosum  has  been  described  and  I  have  seen  several  cases  with 
a  purpuric  urticaria.  There  may,  indeed,  be  the  more  aggravated  condi- 
tion of  rheumatic  purpura,  known  as  Schonlein's  peliosis  rheumatica.  Sub- 
cutaneous fibrous  nodules,  which  have  been  noted  by  English  observers  in 
many  cases  of  chorea,  associated  with  rheumatism,  are  extremely  rare  in 
this  country. 

Duration  and  Termination. — From  eight  to  ten  weeks  is  the  av- 
erage duration  of  an  attack  of  moderate  severity.  Chronic  chorea  rarely 
follows  the  minor  disease  which  we  have  been  considering.  The  cases  de- 
scribed under  this  designation  in  children  are  usually  instances  of  cerebral 
sclerosis  or  Friedreich's  ataxia;  but  occasionally  an  attack  which  has  come 
on  in  the  ordinary  way  persists  for  months  or  years,  and  recovery  ulti- 
mately takes  place.  A  slight  grade  of  chorea,  particularly  noticeable  under 
excitement,  may  persist  for  months  in  nervous  children. 

The  tendency  of  chorea  to  recur  has  been  noticed  by  all  writers  since 
Sydenham  first  made  the  observation.  Of  410  cases  analyzed  for  this  pur- 
pose, S40  had  one  attack,  110  had  two  attacks,  35  three  attacks,  10  four 
attacks,  12  five  attacks,  and  3  six  attacks.  The  recurrence  is  apt  to  be 
vernal. 

Recovery  is  the  rule  in  children.  The  statistics  of  oot-patients'  depart- 
ments are  not  favorable  for  determining  the  mortality.  A  reliable  esti- 
mate is  that  of  the  Collective  Investigation  Committee  of  the  British  Medi- 
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cal  AsBociation,  in  which  9  deaths  were  reported  among  439  cases,  aboat 
8  per  cent. 

The  paralysis  rarely  persists.  Mental  dulness  may  be  present  for  a 
time,  hnt  usually  passes  away;  permanent  impairment  of  the  mind  is  an 
exceptional  sequence. 

Diagnosis. — There  are  few  diseases  which  present  more  characteristic 
features,  and  in  a  majority  of  instances  the  nature  of  the  trouble  is  recog- 
nized at  a  glance;  but  there  are  several  affections  in  children  which  may 
simulate  and  be  mistaken  for  it. 

(a)  Multiple  and  diffuse  cerebral  sclerosis.  The  cases  are  often  mis- 
taken for  ordinary  chorea,  and  have  been  described  in  the  literature  as  chorea 
spastica. 

There  are  doubtless  chronic  changes  in  the  cortex.  Ae  a  rule,  the 
movements  are  readily  distinguishable  from  those  of  true  chorea,  but  the 
simulation  is  sometimes  very  close;  the  onset  in  infancy,  the  impaired  in- 
telligence, increased  reflexes  and  in  some  instances  rigidity,  and  the  chronic 
course  of  the  disease,  separate  them  sharply  from  true  chorea. 

(b)  Friedreich's  ataxia.  Cases  of  this  well-characterized  disease  were 
formerly  classed  as  chorea.  The  slow,  irregular,  incoordinate  movements, 
the  scoliosis,  the  scanning  speech,  the  early  talipes,  the  nystagmus,  and  the 
family  character  of  the  disease  are  points  which  should  render  the  diag- 
nosis easy. 

(c)  In  rare  cases  the  paralytic  form  of  chorea  may  be  mistaken-  for 
polio-myelitis  or,  when  both  legs  are  affected,  for  paraplegia  of  spinal 
origin;  but  this  can  only  be  the  case  when  the  choreic  movements  are  very 
slight. 

(d)  Hysteria  may  simulate  chorea  minor  most  closely,  and  unless  there 
are  other  manifestations  it  may  be  impossible  to  make  a  diagnoaie.  Most 
commonly,  however,  the  movements  in  the  so-called  hysterical  chorea  are 
rhythmic  and  differ  entirely  from  those  of  ordinary  chorea. 

(e)  As  mentioned  above,  the  mental  symptoms  in  maniacal  chorea  may 
mask  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  and  patients  have  even  been  sent  to 
the  asylum. 

TlVBtment. — Abnormally  bright,  active-minded  children  belonging 
to  families  with  pronounced  neurotic  taint  should  be  carefully  watched 
from  the  ages  of  eight  to  fifteen  and  not  allowed  to  overtax  their  mental 
powers.  So  frequently  in  children  of  this  class  does  the  attack  of  chorea 
date  from  the  worry  and  stress  .incident  to  school  examinations  that  the 
competition  for  prizes  or  places  should  be  emphatically  forbidden. 

The  treatment  of  the  attack  consists  largely  in  attention  to  hygienic 
measures,  with  which  alone,  in  time,  a  majority  of  the  cases  recover.  Par- 
ents should  be  told  to  scan  gently  the  faults  and  waywardness  of  choreic 
children.  The  psychical  element,  strongly  developed  in  so  many  cases, 
is  best  treated  by  quiet  and  seclusion.  The  child  should  be  confined  to 
bed  in  the  recumbent  posture,  and  mental  as  well  as  bodily  quiet  enjoined. 
In  private  practice  this  is  often  impossible,  but  with  well-to-do  patients 
the  disease  is  always  serious  enough  to  demand  the  asaistsnce  of  a  skilled 
nurse.    Toys  and  dolls  should  not  be  allowed  at  first,  for  the  child  should 
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be  kept  amused  without  excitement.  The  rest  allays  the  hyper-eicitabil- 
ity  and  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  possibility  of  damage  to  the  vaWe  seg- 
ments should  endocarditis  exist.  Time  and  again  have  I  seen  very  severe 
cases  which  had  resisted  treatment  for  weeks  outside  a  hospital  become 
quiet  and  the  movements  subside  after  two  or  three  days  of  absolute  test 
in  bed. 

The  child  should  be  kept  apart  from  other  children  and,  if  possible, 
from  other  members  of  the  family,  and  should  see  only  those  persons 
directly  concerned  with  the  nursing  of  the  case.  In  the  latter  period  of 
the  disease  daily  rubbings  may  be  resorted  to  with  great  benefit. 

The  medical  treatment  of  the  disease  is  unsatisfactory;  with  the  ex- 
ception of  arsenic,  no  remedy  seems  to  have  any  influence  in  controlling 
the  progress  of  the  affection.  Without  any  specific  action,  it  certainly 
does  good  in  many  cases,  probably  by  improving  the  general  nutrition. 
It  is  conveniently  given  in  the  form  of  Fowler's  solution,  and  the  good 
effects  are  rarely  seen  until  maximum  doses  are  taken.  It  may  be  given 
as  Martin  originally  advised  (1813);  he  began  "with  five  drops  and  in- 
creased one  drop  every  day,  until  it  might  begin  to  disagree  with  the  stom- 
ach or  bowels."  When  the  dose  of  15  niioims  is  reached,  it  may  he  con- 
tinued for  a  week,  and  then  again  increased,  if  necessary,  every  day  or  two, 
untQ  physiological  effects  are  manifest.  On  the  occurrence  of  these  the 
drug  should  be  stopped  for  three  or  four  days.  The  practice  of  resuming 
the  administration  with  smaller  doses  is  rarely  necessary,  as  tolerance  is  usu- 
ally established  and  we  can  begin  with  the  dose  which  the  child  was  taking 
when  the  symptoms  of  saturation  occurred.  I  have  frequently  given  as 
much  as  Z5  minims  three  times  a  day.  Usually  the  signs  of  saturation  are 
trivial  but  plain,  but  in  very  rare  instances  more  serious  symptoms  develop. 
A  fatal  arsenical  neuritis  followed  in  the  case  of  a  child,  aged  eight,  who 
took  seven  drops  of  Fowler's  solution  three  times  a  day  for  ten  days,  then 
stopped  for  a  week,  and  then  took  seven  drops  three  times  a  day  for  four- 
teen days  (Gary  Gamble,  Jr.). 

Of  other  medicines,  strychnine,  the  zinc  compounds,  nitrate  of  silver, 
bromide  of  potassium,  belladonna,  chloral,  and  especially  cimicifuga,  have 
been  recommended,  and  may  be  tried  in  obstinate  cases. 

For  its  tonic  effect  electricity  is  sometimes  useful;  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary as  a  routine  treatment.  The  question  of  gymnastics  is  an  important 
one.  Early  in  the  disease,  when  the  movements  are  active,  they  are  not 
advisable;  but  during  convalescence  carefully  graduated  exerciees  are  un- 
doubtedly beneficial.  It  is  not  well,  however,  to  send  a  choreic  child  to  a 
school  gymnasium,  as  the  stimulus  of  the  other  children  and  the  excite- 
ment of  the  romping,  violent  play  are  very  prejudicial. 

Other  points  in  treatment  may  be  mentioned.  It  is  important  to  regu- 
late the  bowels  and  to  attend  carefully  to  the  digestive  functions.  For  the 
aniemia  so  often  present  preparations  of  iron  are  indicated. 

In  the  severe  cases  with  incessant  movements,  sleeplessness,  dry  tongiie, 
and  delirium,  the  important  indication  is  to  procure  rest,  for  which  pur- 
pose chloral  may  be  freely  given,  and,  if  necessary,  morphia.  Chloroform 
inhalations  may  be  necessary  to  control  the  intensity  of  the  paroxysms, 
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but  the  high  rate  of  mortality  in  this  class  of  caaes  illustrafsa  how  often 
our  best  endeavors  are  fruitless.  The  wet  pack  is  sometimes  very  soothing 
and  should  be  tried.  As  these  patienta  are  apt  to  sink  rapidly  into  a  low 
typhoid  state  with  heart  weakness,  a  supporting  treatment  ia  required  from 
the  outset. 

Cases  are  found  now  and  then  which  drag  on  from  month  to  month 
without  getting  either  better  or  worse  and  resist  all  modes  of  treatment. 
Change  of  air  and  scene  ia  sometimes  followed  by  rapid  improvement,  and 
in  these  cases  the  treatment  by  rest  and  seclusion  should  always  be  given  a 
full  trial. 

In  all  cases  care  should  be  taken  to  examine  the  nostrils,  and  glaring 
ocular  defects  should  be  properly  corrected  either  by  glasses  or,  if  neces- 
sary, by  operation. 

After  the  child  has  recovered  from  the  attack,  the  parents  should  be 
warned  that  return  of  the  disease  ia  by  no  means  infrequent,  and  is  par- 
ticularly liable  to  follow  overwork  at  school  or  debilitating  influences  of 
any  kind.  These  relapses  are  apt  to  occur  in  the  spring.  Sydenham  ad- 
vised purging  in  order  to  prevent  the  vernal  recurrence  of  the  disease. 


IV.    OTHER   AFFECTIONS    DESCRIBED   AS  CHOREA. 

(a)  ClLDraa  Major;  Fandemio  Chorea^ — The  common  name,  St.  Vitus's 
dance,  applied  to  chorea  has  come  to  us  from  the  middle  ages,  when  under 
the  influence  of  religious  fervor  there  were  epidemics  characterized  by  great 
excitement,  gesticulations,  and  dancing.  For  the  relief  of  these  symptoms, 
when  excessive,  pilgrimages  were  made,  and  in  the  Rhenish  pivsvioces,  pai^ 
ticularly  to  the  Chapel  of  St.  Vitus  in  Zebem.  Epidemics  of  this  sort 
have  occurred  also  during  this  century,  and  descriptions  of  them  among  the 
early  settlers  in  Kentucky  have  been  given  by  Robertson  and  Yandell. 
It  was  unfortunate  that  Sydenham  applied  the  term  chorea  to  an  affection 
in  children  totally  distinct  from  this  chorea  major,  which  is  in  reality  an 
hysterical  manifestation  under  the  influence  of  religions  excitement. 

(d)-fiabit  Spasm  (Habit  Chorea) ;  GonvnlsiTe  Tio  (of  the  French). 

Two  groups  of  cases  may  be  recognized  under  the  designation  of  habit 
spasm — one  in  which  there  are  simply  localized  spasmodic  movements,  and 
the  other  in  which,  in  addition  to  this,  there  are  explosive  utterances  and 
psychical  symptoms,  a  condition  to  which  French  writers  have  given  the 
name  tic  convulsif. 

(1)  Habit  Spasm. — This  is  found  chiefly  in  childhood,  most  frequently 
in  girls  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age  (Mitchell).  In  its  simplest 
form  there  is  a  sudden,  quick  contraction  of  certain  of  the  facial  muscle?. 
such  as  rapid  winking  or  drawing  of  the  mouth  to  one  side,  or  the  neck 
muscles  are  involved  and  there  are  unilateral  movements  of  the  head. 
The  head  is  given  a  sudden,  quick  shake,  and  at  the  same  time  the  eyes 
wink.  A  not  infrequent  form  is  the  shrugging  of  one  shoulder.  The 
grimace  or  movement  ia  repeated  at  irregular  intervals,  and  is  much  aggra- 
vated by  emotion.    A  short  inspiratory  sniS  is  not  an  nQCommon  syinp- 
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torn.  The  dases  are  found  most  frequently  in  chMren  who  are  "  out  of 
Boits,"  or  who  have  been  growing  rapidly,  or  who  have  inherited  a  tend- 
ency to  neurotic  dieorders.  Allied  to  or  associated  with  this  aie  some  of 
the  curious  tricks  of  children.  A  boy  at  my  clinic  was  in  the  habit  evciy 
few  moments  of  putting  the  middle  finger  into  the  mouth,  biting  it,  and 
at  the  same  time  pressing  his  nose  with  the  forefinger.  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge is  said  to  have  had  a  somewhat  similar  trick,  only  he  bit  his  arm. 
In  all  these  cases  the  habits  of  the  child  should  be  examined  carefully,- the 
nose  and  vault  of  the  pharynx  thoroughly  inspected,  and  the  eyes  accurately 
tested.  As  a  rule  the  condition  is  transient,  and  after  persisting  for  a  few 
months  or  longer  gradually  disappears.  Occasionally  a  local  spasm  persists 
— twitching  of  the  eyelids,  or  the  facial  grimace. 

(8)  Impulsive  Tic  {GiUes  de  ia  Touretle'g  Disease). — This  remarkable 
afFection,  often  mistaken  for  chorea,  more  frequently  for  habit  spasm,  is 
really  a  psychosis  allied  to  hysteria,  though  in  certain  of  its  aspects  it  has 
the  features  of  monomania.  The  disease  begins,  as  a  rule,  in  young  chil- 
dren, occurring  as  early  as  the  sixth  year,  though  it  may  develop  after  pu- 
berty. There  is  usually  a  markedly  neurotic  family  history.  The  special 
features  of  the  complaint  are: 

(a)  Involuntary  muscular  movements,  usually  affecting  the  facial  or 
brachial  muscles,  but  in  aggravated  cases  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  may 
be  involved  and  the  movements  may  be  extremely  irregular  and  violent. 

{b)  Explosive  utterances,  which  may  resemble  a  bark  or  an  inarticulate 
cry.  A  word  heard  may  be  mimicked  at  once  and  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  usually  with  the  involuntary  movements.  To  this  the  term  echo- 
lalia  has  been  applied.  A  much  more  distressing  disturbance  in  these 
cases  is  coprolalia,  or  the  use  of  bad  language.  A  child  of  eight  or  ten 
may  shock  its  mother  and  friends  by  constantly  using  the -word  damn 
when  making  the  involuntary  movements,  or  by  uttering  all  sorts  of  ob- 
scene words.     Occasionally  actions  are  mimicked — ediokinesis. 

(c)  Associated  with  some  of  these  cases  are  curious  mental  disturbances; 
the  patient  becomes  the  subject  of  a  form  of  obsession  or  a  fixed  idea.  In 
other  cases  the  fixed  idea  takes  the  fonn  of  the  impulse  to  touch  objects, 
or  it  ia  a  fixed  idea  about  words — onomatomania— or  the  patient  may  feel 
compelled  to  count  a  number  of  times  before  doing  certain  actions — artth- 
momania. 

The  disease  is  well  marked  and  readily  distinguished  from  ordinary 
chorea.  The  movements  have  a  larger  range  and  are  explosive  in  charac- 
ter. Tourette  regards  the  coprolalia  as  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  the 
disease.  The  prognosis  is  doubtful.  I  have,  however,  known  recovery  to 
follow. 

(c)  S&ltatory  Spaam  (Latah;  Myriachit;  Jumpers). — ^Bamberger  has  de- 
scribed a  disease  in  which  when  the  patient  attempted  to  stand  there  were 
strong  contractions  in  the  leg  muscles,  which  caused  a  jumping  or  spring- 
ing motion.  This  occurs  only  when  the  patient  attempts  to  stand.  The 
affection  has  occurred  in  both  men  and  women,  more  frequently  in  the 
former,  and  the  subjects  have  usually  shown  marked  neurotic  tendencies. 
In  many  cases  the  condition  has  been  transitory;  in  others  it  has  persisted 
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for  years.  Bemarkable  affections  similar  to  this  in  certain  points  occur 
as  a  sort  of  endemic  neuroEis.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  these  occiin 
among  the  "  jumping  Frenchmen  "  of  Maine  and  Canada.  As  described 
bj  Beard  and  Thornton,  the  subjects  aie  liable  on  any  sudden  emotion  to 
jump  violently  and  utter  a  loud  cry  or  sound,  and  will  obey  any  command 
or  imitate  any  action  without  regard  to  itB  nature.  The  condition  of 
echolalia  is  present  in  a  marked  degree.  The  "  jumping  "  prevails  in  cer- 
tain familieB. 

A  very  similar  disease  prevails  in  parts  of  Bussia  and  in  Java,  where  it  is 
known  by  the  names  of  myriachit  and  latah,  the  chief  feature  of  which  is 
mimicry  by  the  patient  of  everything  he  sees  or  hears. 

{d)  Gbronio  Ghwea  {Huntinfflon'a  Chorea).— An  affection  characterized 
by  irregular  movements,  disturbance  of  speech,  and  gradual  dementia.  It 
is  frequently  hereditary.  The  disease  has  no  connection  with  Sydenham's 
chorea,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  term  was  applied  to  it.  It  was  be- 
Bcribed  by  Huntington,  of  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  at  the  time  a  practitioner  on 
Long  Island,  and  he  gave  in  three  brief  paragraphs  the  salient  points  in 
connection  with  the  disease — namely,  the  hereditary  nature,  the  associa- 
tion with  psychical  troubles,  and  the  late  onset — between  the  thirtieth  and 
fortieth  years.  The  disease  seems  common  in  this  countr>',  and  many 
cases  have  been  reported  by  Clarence  King,  Sinkler,  and  others.  I  have 
seen  it  in  two  Maryland  families  within  the  past  few  years.  Under  the 
term  chronic  chorea  may  be  grouped  the  hereditary  form  and  the  cases 
which  come  on  without  family  disposition,  either  at  middle  life  or,  more 
commonly,  in  the  aged — senile  chorea.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  cases 
in  children  with  chronic  choreiform  movements,  often  with  mental  weak- 
ness and  spastic  condition  of  the  legs,  should  go  into  this  category. 

The  hereditary  character  of  the  disease  is  very  striking;  it  has  been 
traced  through  four  or  five  generations.  Huntington's  father  and  grand- 
father, also  physicians,  had  treated  the  disease  in  the  family  which  he  de- 
scribed. Osbom,  of  East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  writes  (Jan.  28th,  1898)  that  the 
disease  still  continues  to  recur  in  certain  families  described  by  Huntington, 
as  it  has  done,  so  it  is  said,  for  fully  two  centuries.  An  identical  affection 
occurs  without  any  hereditary  disposition.  The  age  of  onset  is  late,  rarely 
before  the  thirtieth  or  the  thirty-fifth  year. 

The  symptoms  are  very  characteristic.  The  irregular  movements  are 
usually  first  seen  in  the  hands,  and  the  patient  has  alight  difficulty  in  per- 
forming delicate  manipulations  or  in  writing.  When  well  established  the 
movements  are  disorderly,  irregular,  incoordinate  rather  than  choreic,  and 
have  not  the  sharp,  brusque  motion  of  Sydenham's  chorea..  In  the  face 
there  are  slow,  involuntary  grimaces.  In  a  well-developed  case  the  gait 
is  irregular,  swaying,  and  somewhat  like  that  of  a  drunken  man.  The 
speech  is  slow  and  difficult,  the  syllables  are  badly  pronounced  and  indis- 
tinct, bnt  not  definitely  staccato.  The  mental  impairment  leads  finally  to 
dementia. 

Very  few  autopsies  have  been  made.  No  characteristic  lesions  have 
been  found.  Atrophy  of  the  convolutions,  chronic  meningo-esc^halitis, 
and  vascular  changes  have  usually  been  present,  the  conditions  which  one 
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would  expect  to  find  in  chronic  deinentia.  The  recent  study  of  two  cases 
by  Facklan  (Arch.  f.  Psyehiatrie,  30)  confirms  the  view  expressed  in  former 
editions  that  the  disease  is  a  chronic  meningo-encephalitis  with  atrophy  of 
the  convolutions.  The  cord  and  peripheral  nerves  he  found  perfectly 
healthy.  The  affection  is  evidently  a  neuro-degenerative  disorder,  and  has 
no  connection  with  the  simple  chorea  of  childhood. 

(e)  RhythmiO  or  Hystarical  Chorea. — This  is  readily  recognized  by  the 
rhythmical  character  of  the  movements.  It  may  affect  the  niiiecles  of  the 
abdomen,  producing  the  salaam  convulsion,  or  involve  the  stern o -mastoid, 
producing  a  rhythmical  movement  of  the  head,  or  the  psoas,  or  any  group 
of  musclee.     In  its  orderly  rhythm  it  resembles  the  canine  chorea. 


V.    INFANTILE    CONVULSIONS  iEdanptia). 

Coavulsive  seizures  similar  to  those  of  epilepsy  are  not  infrequent  in 
children  and  in  adults.  The  fit  may  indeed  be  identical  with  epilepsy, 
from' which  the  condition  differs  in  that  when  the  cause  is  removed  there 
is  no  tendency  for  the  fits  to  recur.  Occasionally,  however,  the  convul- 
sio^'-in  children  continue  and  develop  into  true  epilepsy. 

fittiology. — A  convulsion  in  a  child  may  be  due  to  many  causes,  all 
of  which  lead  to  an  unstable  condition  of  the  nerve-centres,  permitting  of 
sudden,  excessive,  and  temporary  nervous  discharges.  The  following  are 
the  most  important  of  them: 

(1)  Debility,  resulting  usually  from  gastro-intestinal  disturbance.  Con- 
vulsions frequently  supervene  toward  the  close  of  an  attack  of  entero- 
colitis and  recur,  sometimes  proving  fatal.  Morris  J.  Ijcwis  has  shown 
that  the  death-rate  in  children  from  eclampsia  rises  steadily  with  that  of 
gastro-intestinal  disorders. 

(2)  Peripheral  irritation.  Dentition  alone  is  rarely  a  cause  of  convul- 
sions, but  is  often  one  of  several  factors  in  a  feeble,  unhealthy  infant. 
The  greatest  mortality  from  convulsions  is  during  the  first  six  months,  be- 
fore the  teeth  have  really  cut  through  the  gums.  Other  irritative  causes  are 
the  overloading  of  the  stomach  with  indigestible  food.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  some  of  these  cases  are  toxic,  owing  to  the  absorption  of  poi: 
sonous  ptomaines.  Worms,  to  which  convulsions  are  so  frequently  attrib- 
uted, probably  have  little  influence.  Among  other  sources  possible  are 
phimosis  and  otitis. 

(3)  Rickets.  The  observation  of  Sir  William  Jenner  upon  the  associa- 
tion of  rickets  and  convulsions  has  been  amply  confirmed.  The  spasms 
may  be  laryngeal,  the  so-called  child-crowing,  which,  though  convulsive  in 
nature,  can  scarcely  he  reckoned  under  eclampsia.  The  influence  of  this 
condition  is  more  apparent  in  Europe  than  in  this  country,  although  rickets 
ie  a  common  disease,  particularly  among  the  colored  people.  Spasms,  local 
or  general,  in  rickets  are  probably  associated  with  the  condition  of  debility 
and  malnutrition  and  with  eranio-tabes. 

(4)  Fever.  In  yonng  children  the  onset  of  the  infectious  diseases  is  fre- 
quently with  convulsions,  which  often  take  the  place  of  a  chill  in  the  adult. 
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It  is  Dot  known  upon  whet  thej  depend.    Scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  pnen- 
jnonia  are  most  often  preceded  by  convulsions. 

(5)  Congestion  of  the  brain.  That  extreme  engorgement  of  the  blood- 
Teseels  may  produce  convulsions  is  shown  by  their  occasional  occurrence 
in  severe  whooping-cough,  but  their  rarity  in  this  disease  really  indicates  ' 
how  small  a  part  mechanical  congestion  plays  in  the  production  of  fits. 

(6)  Severe  convulsions  usher  in  or  accompany  many  of  the  serious  dis- 
eases of  the  nervous  system  in  children.  In  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the 
cases  of  infantile  hemiplegia  the  affection  follows  severe  convulsions.  They 
less  frequently  precede  a  spinal  paralysis.  They  occur  with  meoingitiB, 
tuberculous  or  simple,  and  with  tumors  and  other  lesions  of  the  hrain. 

And,  lastly,  convulsions  may  occur  immediately  after  birth  and  persist 
for  weeks  or  months.  In  such  instances  there  has  probably  been  menin- 
geal hemorrhage  or  serious  injury  to'  the  cortex. 

The  most  important  question  is  the  relation  of  convulsions  in  children 
to  true  epilepsy.  In  Gowers'  figures  of  1,450  cases  of  epilepsy,  the  attacks 
began  in  ISO  during  the  first  three  years  of  life.  Of  460  cases  of  epilepsy 
in  children  which  I  have  analyzed,  in  187  the  fits  began  within  the  first 
three  years.  Of  the  total  list  the  greatest  number,  ?4,  was  in  the  first 
year.  In  nearly  all  these  instances  there  was  no  interruption  in  the  con- 
vulsions. That  convulsions  in  early  infancy  are  necessarily  followed  by 
epilepsy  in  after  life  is  certainly  a  mistake. 

SymptomB. — The  attack  may  come  on  suddenly  without  any  warn- 
ing; more  commonly  it  is  preceded  by  a  stage  of  restlessness,  accompanied 
by  twitching  and  perhaps  grinding  of  the  teeth.  It  is  rarely  so  complete 
in  its  stages  as  true  epilepsy.  The  spasm  begins  usually  in  the  hands,  most 
commonly  in  the  right  hand.  The  eyes  are  fixed  and  staring  or  are  rolled 
up.  The  body  becomes  stifF  and  breathing  is  suspended  for  a  moment  or 
two  by  tonic  spssm  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  in  consequence  of  whiQh 
the  face  becomes  congested.  Clonic  convulsions  follow,  the  eyes  are  rolled 
about,  the  hands  and  arms  twitch,  or  are  fiexed  and  extended  in  rhythmical 
movements,  the  face  is  contorted,  and  the  head  is  retracted.  The  attack 
gradually  subsides  and  the  child  sleeps  or  passes  into  a  state  of  stupor. 
Following  indigestion  the  attack  may  be  single,  but  in  rickets  and  intestinal 
disorders  it  is  apt  to  be  repeated.  Sometimes  the  attacks  follow  each  other 
with  great  rapidity,  so  that  the  child  never  rouses  but  dies  in  a  deep  coma. 
If  the  convulsion  has  been  limited  chiefly  to  one  side  there  may  be  slight 
paresis  after  recovery,  or  in  instances  in  which  the  convulsions  usher  in 
infantile  hemiplegia,  when  the  child  arouses,  one  side  is  completely  para- 
lyzed. During  the  fit  the  temperature  is  often  raised.  Death  rarely  occurs 
from  the  convulsion  itself,  except  in  debilitated  children  or  when  the  at- 
tacks recur  with  great  frequency.  In  the  so-called  hydrocephaloid  state  in 
connection  with  protracted  diairhtea  convulsions  may  close  the  scene. 

Diagnosis. — Coming  on  when  the  subject  is  in  full  health,  the  attsck 
is  probably  due  cither  to  an  overloaded  stomach,  to  some  peripheral  irrita- 
tion, or  orcnsionally  to  trauma.  Setting  in  with  high  fever  and  vomiting, 
it  may  indicate  the  onset  of  an  exanthem,  or  occasionally  be  the  primary 
symptom  of  encephalitis,  or  whatever  the  condition  is  which  causes  infan- 
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tile  hemipl^a.  When  the  attack  is  asgoeiated  with  debility  and  with 
ricketa  the  diagnosis  is  easily  made.  The  carpopedal  spasms  and  pseudo- 
paralytic rigidity  which  are  often  associated  with  rickets,  laryngismus  stridu- 
lus, and  the  hydrocephaloid  state  are  usually  confined  to  the  hande  and 
arms  and  are  intermittent  and  usually  tonic.  The  convulsions  associated 
with  tumor  or  which  follow  infantile  hemiplegia  are  usually  at  first  Jack- 
Eonian  in  character.  After  the  second  year  convulsive  seizures  which  come 
on  irregularly  without  apparent  cause  and  recur  while  the  child  is  appar- 
ently in  good  health  are  hkely  to  prove  true  epilepsy. 

Frt^noBls. — Convulsions  play  an  important  part  in  infantile  mor- 
tality. In  Morris  J.  Lewis's  table  of  deaths  in  children  under  ten,  8.5  per 
cent  were  ascribed  to  convulsions.  West  atatee  that  23.35  per  cent  of  deaths 
tinder  one  year  are  caused  by  convulsions,  but  this  ia  too  high  an  estimate 
for  this  country.  In  chronic  diarrhoea  convulsions  are  usually  of  ill  omen. 
Those  ushering  in  fevers  are  rarely  serious,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  fits  associated  with  indigestion  and  peripheral  irritation. 

TrOfttment. — Every  source  of  irritation  should  be  removed.  If  as- 
sociated with  indigestible  food,  a  prompt  emetic  should  be  given,  followed 
by  an  enema.  The  teeth  should  be  examined,  and  if  the  gum  ia  swollen, 
hot,  and  tense,  it  may  be  lanced;  but  never  if  it  looks  normal.  When 
seen  at  first,  if  the  paroxysm  is  severe,  no  time  should  he  lost  by  giving 
a  hot  bath,  but  chloroform  should  be  given  at  once,  and  repeated  if  neces- 
sary. A  child  is  so  readily  put  under  chloroform  and  with  such  a  small 
quantity  that  this  precedure  is  quite  harmless  and  saves  much  valuable 
time.  The  practice  ia  almost  universal  of  putting  the  child  into  a  warm 
bath,  and  if  there  is  fever  the  head  may  be  douched  with  cold  water.  The 
temperature  of  the  bath  should  not  be  above  95°  or  96°.  The  very  hot 
bath  is  not  suitable,  particularly  if  the  fits  are  due  to  indigestion.  After 
the  attack  an  ice-cap  may  be  placed  upon  the  head.  If  there  is  much  irri- 
tability, particularly  in  rickets  and  in  severe  diarrh<£a,  small  doses  of 
opium  will  be  found  efficacious.  When  the  convulsions  recur  after  the 
child  comes  from  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  it  is  best  to  place  it 
rapidly  under  the  influence  of  opium,  which  may  be  given  as  morphia 
hypodermically,  in  doses  of  from  one  twenty-fifth  to  one  thirtieth  of  a  grain 
for  a  child  of  one  year.  Other  remedies  recommended  are  chloral  by  enema, 
in  5-grain  doses,  and  nitrite  of  amyl.  After  the  attack  has  passed  the 
bromides  are  useful,  of  which  5  to  8  grains  may  be  given  in  a  day  to  a  child 
a  year  old.  Recurring  convulsions,  particularly  if  they  come  on  without 
special  cause,  should  receive  the  most  thorough  and  careful  treatment 
with  bromides.  When  associated  with  rickets  the  treatment  should  be 
directed  to  improving  the  general  condition. 


VI.    EPILEPSY. 

Deflnition. — An  aifection  of  the  nervous  system  characterized  by  at- 
tacks of  unconsciousneRS,  with  or  without  convulsions. 

The  transient  loss  of  consciousness  without  convulsive  seizures  is  known 
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as  petit  mal;  the  loss  of  coUBCiousiieBa  with  general  coDvalsive  seizures  is 
known  as  grand  mal.  Localized  convulsions,  occurring  usually  without 
loBS  of  consciousness,  are  known  as  epileptiform,  or  more  frequently  as 
Jacksontan  or  cortical  epilepsy. 

Etiology. — Age. — In  a  large  proportion  of  all  cases  the  disease  begins 
before  puberty.  Of  the  1,450  cases  observed  by  Qowers,  in  422  the  disease 
began  before  the  tenth  year,  and  three  fourths  of  the  cases  began  before 
the  twentieth  year.  Of  460  cases  of  epilepsy  in  children  which  I  have 
analyzed  the  age  of  onset  in  42?  was  as  follows:  First  year,  74;  second 
year,  62;  third  year,  51;  fourth  year,  24;  fifth  year,  17;  sixth  year,  18; 
seventh  year,  19;  eighth  year,  23;  ninth  year,  17;  tenth  year,  27;  eleventh 
year,  17;  twelfth  year,  18;  thirteenth  year,  16;  fourteenth  year,  21;  fif- 
teenth year,  34.  Arranged  in  hemidecades  the  figures  are  as  follows:  From 
the  first  to  the  fifth  year,  229;  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  year,  104;  from 
the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  year,  95.  These  figures  illustrate  in  a  striking 
manner  the  early  onset  of  the  disease  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases. 
It  is  well  always  to  be  suspicions  of  epilepsy  developing  in  the  adult,  for  in 
a  majority  of  euch  cases  the  convulsions  are  due  to  a  local  lesion. 

SftE.— No  special  influence  appeare  to  be  discoverable  in  this  relation, 
certainly  not  in  children.  Of  433  cases  in  my  tables,  232  were  males  and 
203  were  females,  showiog  a  slight  predominance  of  the  male  sex.  After 
puberty  unquestionably,  if  a  large  number  of  cases  are  taken,  the  males 
are  in  excess.  The  figures  of  Sieveking  and  Reynolds  show  that  the  dis- 
ease is  rather  more  prevalent  in  females  than  in  males. 

Heredity. — Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  this  by  many  authors  as  an 
important  predisposing  cause,  and  the  statistics  collected  give  from  9  to  over 
40  per  cent.  Gowers  gives  35  per  cent  for  his  cases,  which  have  special 
value  apart  from  other  statistics  embracing  large  numbers  of  epileptics  in 
that  they  were  collected  by  him  in  his  own  practice.  In  our  figures  it  ap- 
pears to  play  a  minor  roh.  In  the  Infirmary  list  there  were  only  31  cases 
in  which  there  was  a  history  of  marked  neurotic  taint,  and' only  3  in  which 
the  mother  herself  had  been  epileptic.  In  the  Elwyn  cases,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  percentage  is  larger.  Of  the  136  there  was  in  32  a  family  his- 
tory of  nervous  derangement  of  some  sort,  either  paralysis,  epilepsy,  marked 
hysteria,  or  insanity.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  this  group,  in  which 
the  question  of  heredity  is  carefully  looked  into,  there  were  only  two  in 
which  the  mother  had  had  epilepsy,  and  not  one  in  which  the  father  had 
been  affected.  Indeed,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  in  the  list  of  my 
cases  that  hereditary  influences  played  so  small  a  part.  I  have  heard  this 
opinion  expressed  by  certain  French  physicians,  notably  Marie,  who  in  writ- 
ing also  upon  the  question  takes  strong  grounds  against  heredity  as  an  im- 
portant factor  in  epilepsy. 

While,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  direct  inheritance  is  comparatively  un- 
common, yet  the  children  of  neurotic  families  in  which  neuralgia,  insanity, 
and  hysteria  prevail  are  more  liable  to  fall  victims  to  the  disease. 

Chronir  alcohoUum  in  the  parents  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  potent  pre- 
disposing factor  in  the  production  of  epilepsy.  Echeverria  has  analysed 
572  cases  bearing  upon  this  point  and  divided  them  into  three  claaees,  of 
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which  257  cases  could  be  traced  directly  to  alcohol  as  a  cause;  12G  cases 
in  which  there  were  associated  conditions,  such  as  syphilis  and  traumatism; 
189  cases  in  which  the  alcoholiBm  was  probably  the  result  of  the  epilepsy. 
Figures  equally  strong  are  given  by  Martin,  who  found  in  150  insane  epi- 
leptics 83  with  a  marked  history  of  parental  intemperance.  Of  the  12G 
Elwyn  cases,  in  which  the  family  history  on  this  point  was  carefully  inves- 
tigated, a  definite  statement  was  found  in  only  4  of  the  cases. 

Syphilis. — This  in  the  parents  is  probably  less  a  predisposing  than  an 
actual  cause  of  epilepsy,  which  is  the  direct  outcome  of  local  cerebral  mani- 
festations. There  is  no  reason  for  recognizing  a  special  form  of  syphilitic 
epilepsy.  On  the  other  hand,  convulsive  seizures  due  to  acquired  syphilitic 
disease  of  the  brain  are  very  common. 

Poisons. — Alcohol. — Severe  epileptic  convnlsions  may  occur  in  steady 
drinkers. 

Of  exciting  causes  fright  is  believed  to  be  important,  but  ia  less  so,  I 
think,  than  is  usually  stated.  Trauma  is  present  in  a  certain  number  of 
instances.  An  important  group  depends  upon  a  local  disease  of  the  brain 
existing  from  childhood,  as  seen  in  the  post-hemiplegic  epilepsy.  Occa- 
sionally cases  follow  the  infectious  fevers.  Masturbation  has  been  stated 
to  he  a  special  cause,  but  its  influence  is  probably  overrated.  A  large  group 
of  convulsive  seizures  allied  to  epilepsy  are  due  to  some  toxic  agent,  as  in 
lead  poisoning  and  in  unemia. 

BeflflZ  CaiUMS. — Dentition  and  worms,  the  irritation  of  a  cicatrix,  some 
local  affection,  such  as  adherent  prepuce,  or  a  foreign  body  in  the  ear  or 
the  nose,  are  given  as  causes.  In  many  of  these  eases  the  fits  cease  after 
the  removal  of  the  cause,  so  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  association 
between  the  two.  In  others  the  attacks  persist.  Genuine  cases  of  reflex 
epilepsy  are,  I  believe,  rare.  A  remarkable  instance  of  it  occurred  at  the 
Philadelphia  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  in  the  case  of 
a  man  with  a  testis  in  the  inguinal  canal,  pressure  upon  which  would  cause 
a  t3rpical  fit.    Removal  of  the  organ  was  followed  by  cure. 

Cardto-vascular  epilepsy  is  usually  a  manifestation  of  advanced  arterio- 
sclerosis, and  is  associated  with  slow  pulse  (see  Stokes-Adams'  Syndrome). 
There  may  be  palpitation  and  uneasy  sensations  about  the  heart  prior  to 
the  attack.  The  passage  of  a  gall-stone  or  the  removal  of  pleuritic  fluid 
may  induce  a  fit.  Indigestion  and  gastric  troubles  are  extremely  common 
in  epilepsy,  and  in  many  instances  the  eating  of  indigestible  articles  seems 
to  precipitate  an  attack.  And  lastly,  epileptic  seizures  may  occur  in  old 
people  without  obvious  cause. 

Symptoms. — (1)  GTand  HaL — Preceding  the  fits  there  is  usually  a 
localized  sensation,  knovra  as  an  aura,  in  some  part  of  the  body.  This 
may  be  somatic,  in  which  the  feeling  comes  from  some  particular  region 
in  the  periphery,  as  from  the  finger  or  hand,  or  is  a  sensation  felt  in  the 
stomach  or  about  the  heart.  The  peripheral  sensations  preceding  the  fit 
are  of  great  value,  particularly  those  in  which  the  aura  always  occurs  in  a 
definite  region,  as  in  one  finger  or  toe.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  the  signal 
symptom  in  a  fit  from  a  brain  tumor.  The  varieties  of  these  sensationn 
are  numerous.    The  epigastric  sensations  are  most  common.    In  these  the 
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patient  complains  of  an  uneasy  sensation  in  the  epigastrium  or  diatreae  in 
the  iiiteetineB,  or  the  sensation  may  not  be  unlike  that  of  heart-bum  and 
may  be  aaBociated  with  palpitation.  These  groups  are  sometimes  known 
as  pneumogastric  aune  or  warnings.  , 

Of  psychical  aune  one  of  the  most  common,  as  described  by  Hughlings 
Jackson,  is  the  vague,  dreamy  state,  a  sensation  of  strangeness  or  some- 
times of  terror.  The  aune  may  be  associated  with  special  senses;  of  these 
the  most  common  are  the  visual,  consisting  of  flashes  of  light  or  sensa- 
tions of  color;  less  commonly,  distinct  objects  are  seen.  The  audi- 
tory aune  consist  of  noises  in  the  ear,  odd  sounds,  musical  tones,  or  occa- 
sionally voices.  Olfactory  and  gustatory  aune,  unpleasant  tastes  and  odors, 
are  rare. 

Occasionally  the  fit  ma;  be  preceded  not  by  an  aura,  but  by  certain 
movements;  the  patient  may  turn  round  rapidly  or  run  with  great  speed 
for  a  few  minutes,  the  so-called  epilepsia  procursiva.  In  one  of  the  Elwyn 
cases  the  lad  stood  on  his  toes  and  twirled  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  so 
that  his  features  were  scarcely  recognizable.  At  the  onset  of  the  attack 
the  patient  may  give  a  loud  scream  or  yell,  the  so-called  epileptic  cry.  The 
patient  drops  as  if  shot,  making  no  effort  to  guard  the  fall.  In  consequence 
of  this  epileptics  frequently  injure  themselves,  cutting  the  face  or  head 
or  burning  themselves.  In  the  attack,  as  described  by  Hippocrates,  "  the 
patient  loses  his  speech  and  chokes,  and  foam  issues  from  the  mouth,  the 
teeth  are  fixed,  the  hands  are  contracted,  the  eyes  distorted,  he  becomes 
insensible,  and  in  some  cases  the  bowels  are  affected.  And  these  symptoms 
occur  sometimes  on  the  left  side,  sometimes  on  the  right,  and  sometimes  on 
both."    The  fit  may  be  described  in  three  stages: 

(o)  Tonic  Spasm. — The  head  is  drawn  back  or  to  the  right,  and  the 
jaws  are  fixed.  The  hands  are  clinched  and  the  legs  extended.  This  tonic 
contraction  affects  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  so  that  respiration  is  impeded 
and  the  initial  pallor  of  the  face  changes  to  a  dusky  or  livid  hue.  The 
muscles  of  the  two  sides  are  unequally  affected,  so  that  the  head  and  neck 
are  rotated  or  the  spine  is  twisted.  The  arms  are  usually  ffexed  at  the 
elbows,  the  hand  at  the  wrist,  and  the  fingers  are  tightly  clinched  in  the 
palm.    This  stage  lasts  only  a  few  seconds,  and  then  the 

{b)  Clonic  stage  begins.  The  muscular  contractions  become  intermit- 
tent; at  first  tremulous  or  vibratory,  they  gradually  become  more  rapid 
and  the  limbs  are  jerked  and  tossed  about  violently.  The  muscles  of  the 
face  are  in  constant  clonic  spasm,  the  eyes  roll,  the  eyelids  are  opened  and 
closed  convulsively.  The  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  are  very 
forcible  and  strong,  and  it  is  at  this  time  that  the  tongue  is  apt  to  be  caught 
between  the  teeth  and  lacerated.  The  cyanosis,  marked  at  the  end  of  the 
tonic  stage-,  gradually  lessens.  A  frothy  saliva,  which  may  be  blood-stained, 
escapes  from  the  mouth.  The  feces  and  urine  may  be  discharged  involun- 
tarily. The  duration  of  this  stage  is  variable.  It  rarely  lasts  more  than 
one  or  two  minutes.  The  contractions  become  less  violent  and  the  patient 
gradually  sinks  into  the  condition  of 

(r)  Coma.  The  breathing  is  noisy  or  even  stertorous,  the  face  con- 
gested, but  no  longer  intensely  cyanotic.    The  limbs  are  relaxed  and  ths 
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uiicoiiBciousiieBS  iB  profound.  After  a  variable  time  the  patient  can  be 
aroused,  but  if  left  alone  he  Bleeps  for  some  hourB  and  then  awakes,  com- 
plaining only  of  slight  headache  or  mental  confusion. 

Status  Epileptictis. — This  is  the  climax  of  the  disease,  in  which  attacks 
occur  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  patient  does  not  recover  consciousness. 
The  pulse,  respiration,  and  temperature  rise  in  the  attack.  It  is  a  serious 
condition,  and  often  proves  fatal. 

After  the  attack  the  reflexes  are  sometimefl  absent;  more  frequently  they 
are  increased  and  the  ankle  clonus  can  usually  be  obtained.  The  state  of 
the  urine  is  variable,  particularly  as  regards  the  solids.  The  quantity 
is  usually  increased  after  the  attack,  and  albumin  is  not  infrequently 
present. 

Posi-epileptic  symptoms  are  of  great  importance.  The  patient  may  he 
in  a  trance-like  condition,  in  which  he  performs  actions  of  which  subse- 
quently he  has  no  recollection.  More  serious  are  the  attacks  of  mania,  in 
which  the  patient  is  often  dangerous  and  sometimes  homicidal.  It  is  held 
by  good  authorities  that  an  outbreak  of  mania  may  be  substituted  for  the 
fit.  And,  lastly,  the  mental  condition  of  an  epileptic  patient  is  often  seri- 
ously impaired,  and  profound  defects  are  common. 

Paralysis,  which  rarely  follows  the  epileptic  fit,  is  usually  hemiplegic 
and  transient. 

Slight  disturbances  of  speech  also  may  occur;  in  some  instances  forms 
of  sensory  aphasia. 

The  attacks  may  occur  at  night,  and  a  person  may  be  epileptic  for  years 
without  knowing  it.  Aa  Trousseau  truly  remarks,  when  a  person  tells  us 
that  in  the  night  he  has  incontinence  of  urine  and  awakes  in  the  morning 
with  headache  and  mental  confusion,  and  complains  of  difficulty  in  speech 
owing  to  the  fact  that  he  has  bitten  his  tongue;  if,  also,  there  are  on  the 
skin  of  the  face  and  neck  purpuric  spots,  the  probability  is  very  strong  in- 
deed that  he  is  subject  to  nocturnal  epilepsy.     ' 

(2)  Petit  Hal. — This  is  epilepsy  without  the  convulsions.  The  attack 
consists  of  transient  unconsciouBneea,  which  may  come  on  at  any  time,  ac- 
companied or  unaccompanied  by  a  feeling  of  faintness  and  vertigo.  Sud- 
denly, for  example,  at  the  dinner  table,  the  subject  stops  talking  and  eating, 
the  eyes  become  fixed,  and  the  face  slightly  pale.  Anything  which  may 
have  been  in  the  hand  is  usually  dropped.  In  a  moment  or  two  conscious- 
ness is  regained  and  the  patient  resumes  conversation  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  In  other  instances  there  is  slight  incoherency  or  the  patient 
performs  some  almost  automatic  action.  He  may  begin  to  undress  himself 
And  on  returning  to  consciousness  find  that  he  has  partially  disrobed.  He 
may  rub  his  beard  or  face,  or  may  spit  about  in  a  careless  way.  In  other 
attacks  the  patient  may  fall  without  convulsive  seizures.  A  definite  aura 
is  rare.  Though  transient,  nn consciousness  and  giddiness  are  the  most 
constant  manifestations  of  petit  mal;  there  are  many  other  equivalent  mani- 
festations, such  SB  sudden  jerkings  in  the  limbs,  sudden  tremor,  or  a  sudden 
visual  sensation.  Gowera  mentions  no  less  than  seventeen  dilferent  mani- 
festations of  petit  mal    Occasionally  there  are  cases  in  which  the  patient 
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has  a  sensation  of  losing  his  breath  and  may  even  get  red  in  the  face.  I 
have  seen  such  attacks  alao  in  children. 

After  the  attack  the  patient  may  be  dazed  for  a  few  seconds  and  per- 
form certain  automatic  actions,  which  may  seem  to  be  volitional.  As  men- 
tioned, undressing  is  a  common  action,  but  all  sorts  of  odd  actions  may  be 
performed,  some  of  which  arc  awkward  or  even  serious.  One  of  my  pa- 
tients after  an  attack  was  in  the  habit  of  tearing  anything  he  could  lay 
hands  on,  particularly  books.  Violent  actions  have  been  committed  and 
assaults  made,  frequently  giving  rise  to  questions  which  come  before  the 
courts.  This  condition  has  been  termed  masked  epilepsy,  or  epilepsia 
larvaia. 

In  a  majority  of  the  cases  of  peiil  mal  convulsions  finally  occur,  at  first 
slight,  but  ultimately  the  grand  mal  hecomea  well  developed,  and  the  attacks 
may  then  alternate. 

(3)  Jaoksonian  E^epS3r> — This  is  also  known  as  cortical,  symptomatic, 
or  partial  epilepsy.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  epilepsy  by  the 
important  fact  that  consciousness  is  retained  or  is  lost  late.  The  attacks 
are  usually  the  result  of  irritative  lesions  in  the  motor  zone,  though  there 
are  probably  also  sensory  equivateuts  of  this  motor  form.  In  a  typical 
attack  the  spasm  begins  in  a  limited  muscle  group  of  the  face,  arm,  or  leg. 
The  zygomatic  muscles,  for  instance,  or  the  thumb  may  twitch,  or  the  toes 
may  first  be  moved.-  Prior  to  the  twitching  the  patient  may  feel  a  sensation 
of  numbness  or  tingling  in  the  part  affected.  The  spasm  extends  and  may 
involve  the  muscles  of  one  limb  only  or  of  the  face.  The  patient  is  con- 
scious throughout  and  watches,  often  with  interest,  the  march  of  the  spasm. 

The  onset  may  be  slow,  and  there  may  be  time,  as  in  a  case  which  I 
have  reported,  for  the  patient  to  place  a  pillow  on  the  floor,  so  as  to  be 
as  comfortable  as  possible  during  the  attack.  The  spasms  may  be  local- 
ized for  years,  but  there  is  a  great  risk  that  the  partial  epilepsy  may  become 
general.  The  condition  is  due,  as  a  rule,  to  an  irritative  lesion  in  the  motor 
zone.  Thus  of  107  cases  analyzed  by  Roland,  there  were  48  of  tumor,  21 
instances  of  inflammatory  softening,  14  instances  of  acute  and  chronic 
meningitis,  and_  8  cases  of  trauma.  The  remaining  instances  were  due  to 
hemorrhage  or  abscess,  or  were  associated  with  sclerosis  cerebri.  Two 
other  conditions  may  be  mentioned,  which  may  cause  typical  Jacksonian 
epilepsy— namely,  uriemia  and  progressive  paralysis  of  the  insane.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  the  cases  of  Jacksonian  epilepsy  are  found  in  children 
following  hemiplegia,  the  so-called  post-hemiplegic  epilepsy.  The  con- 
vulsions usually  begin  on  the  affected  side,  either  in  the  arm  or  leg,  and  the 
fit  may  be  unilateral  and  without  loss  of  consciousness.  Ultimately  they 
become  more  severe  and  general. 

Diagnosis. — In  major  epilepsy  the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  the 
abrupt  loss  of  consciousness,  the  order  of  the  tonic  and  clonic  spasm,  and 
the  relaxation  of  the  sphincters  at  the  height  of  the  attack  are  distinctive 
features.  The  convulsive  seizures  due  to  urtemia  are  epileptic  in  character 
and  usually  readily  recognized  by  the  existence  of  greatly  increased  ten- 
sion and  the  condition  of  the  urine.  Practically  in  young  adults  hysteria 
causes  the  greatest  difliculty,  and  may  closely  simulate  true  epilepsy.    The 
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following  table  from  Oowere*  work  draws  clearly  the  chief  differences  be- 
tween them: 


Epilittio, 

Btstekoid. 

AppaPent  c«i«L 

none. 

or  epifEWijio  aura. 

always  sudden. 

atoDseL 

nudity   followed    b;  "jerk- 
ing,   rarely  rigidity  alone. 

tongue. 

frequent. 

occasional. 

never. 

a  few  iniDut«f. 

to  prevent  accident. 

emotion. 

palpitation,  malaise,  choking,  bi- 
lateral root  aura, 

often  gradual. 

during  course. 

rigidity  or  "  elruggling."  throwing 
about  of  liinbB  or  Lead,  arubing 
of  back. 

lipB,  hands,  or  other  people  and 
tbingi. 

frequent 

more  than  ten  minutea,  often  mnoh 

longer. 
to  control  violence. 
spontaneouH    or  induced    (water, 

Vto). 

Duration. 

Restraint  necesEaiy. . . 

Recurring  epileptic  seizures  in  a  person  OTcr  thirty  who  has  not  had 
previous  attacks  is  always  suggestive  of  organic  disease.  According  to  H. 
C.  Wood,  whose  opinion  is  supported  by  that  of  Foumier,  in  9  cases  out  of 
10  the  condition  is  due  to  syphilis. 

Petit  mal  must  be  diBtiugiiished  from  attacks  of  syncope,  and  the  ver- 
tigo of  M^ni^re's  disease,  of  a  cardiac  lesion,  and  of  indigestion.  In  these 
cases  there  is  no  actual  loss  of  consciousness,  which  forms  a  characteristic 
though  not  an  invariable  feature  of  pelil  mal. 

JackBonian  epilepey  has  features  so  distinctive  and  peculiar  that  it  is 
at  once  recognized.  It  is  by  no  means  easy,  however,  always  to  determine 
upon  what  the  spasm  depends.  Irritation  in  the  motor  centres  may  be  due 
to  a  great  variety  of  causes,  among  which  tumors  and  localized  meningo- 
encephalitis are  the  most  frequent;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in 
urtemia  localised  epilepsy  may  occur.  The  most  typical  Jacksonian  spasms 
also  are  not  infrequent  in  general  paresis  of  the  insane. 

PrognosiB. — This  may  be  given  to-day  in  the  words  of  Hippocrates: 
"  The  prognosis  in  epilepsy  is  unfavorable  when  the  disease  is  congenital, 
and  when  it  endures  to  manhood,  and  when  it  occurs  in  a  grown  person 
without  any  previous  cause.  .  .  .  The  cure  may  be  attempted  in  yonog 
persons,  but  not  in  old." 

Death  during  the  fit  rarely  occurs,  but  it  may  happen  if  the  patient 
falls  into  the  water  or  if  the  fit  comes  on  while  he  is  eating.  Occasionally 
the  fits  seem  to  atop  sponta  neon  sly.  This  is  particularly  the  eaee  in  the 
epilepsy  in  children  which  has  followed  the  convulsions  of  teething  or  of 
the  fevers.  Frequency  of  the  attacks  and  marked  mental  disturbance  are 
irafavorahle  indications.  Hereditary  predisposition  is  apparently  of  no 
moment  in  the  prognosis.  The  outlook  is  better  in  males  than  in  females. 
The  poBt-bemiplegic  epilepsy  is  rarely  arrested.     Of  the  cases  coming  on 
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in  adults,  those  due  to  syphilia  and  to  local  affections  of  the  brain  allow  a 
more  favorable  prognosta. 

Treatment.— General. — In  the  case  of  children  the  parents  should 
he  made  to  understand  from  the  outset  that  epilepsy  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  is  an  incurable  affection,  so  that  the  disease  may  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  education  of  the  child.  The  subjects  need  iirm  but  kind 
treatment.  Indulgence  and  yielding  to  caprices  and  whims  are  followed 
by  weakening  of  the  moral  control,  which  is  so  necessary  in  these  cases. 
The  disease  does  not  incapacitate  a  person  for  all  occupation.  It  is  much 
better  for  epileptics  to  have  some  definite  pursuit.  There  are  many  in- 
stances in  which  they  have  been  persons  of  extraordinary  mental  and  bodily 
vigor,  as,  for  example,  Julius  Caesar  and  Napoleon.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tressing features  in  epilepsy  is  the  gradual  mental  impairment  which  fol- 
lows in  a  certain  number  of  cases.  If  such  patients  become  extremely  irri- 
table or  show  Bigns  of  violence  they  should  be  placed  under  supervision  in 
an  asylum.  Marriage  should  be  forbidden  to  epileptics.  During  the  attack 
a  cork  or  bit  of  rubber  should  be  placed  between  the  teeth  and  the  clothes 
should  be  loosened.  The  patiefit  should  be  in  the  recumbent  posture.  As 
the  attack  usually  passes  oS  with  rapidity,  no  special  treatment  is  necessary, 
but  in  cases  in  which  the  convulsion  is  prolonged  a  few  whiffs  of  chloro- 
form or  nitrite  of  amyl  oi  a  hypodermic  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphia 
may  be  given. 

Dietetic. — The  old  authors  laid  great  stress  upon  regimen'  in  epilepsy. 
The  important  point  is  to  give  the  patient  a  light  diet  at  fixed  hours,  and 
on  no  account  to  permit  overloading  of  the  stomach.  Meat  should  not  be 
given  more  than  once  a  day.  There  are  cases  in  which  animal  food  seems 
injurious.  A  strict  vegetable  diet  has  been  warmly  recommended.  The 
patient  should  not  go  to  sleep  until  the  completion  of  gastric  digestion. 

Medicinal. — ^The  bromides  are  the  only  remedies  which  have  a  special 
influence  upon  the  disease.  Either  the  sodium  or  potassium  salt  may  be 
given.  Sodium  bromide  is  probably  less  irritating  and  Is  better  borne  for 
a  long  period.  It  may  be  given  in  milk,  in  which  it  is  scarcely  tasted.  In 
all  instances  the  dilution  should  be  considerable.  In  adults  it  is  well  taken 
in  soda  water  or  in  some  mineral  water.  The  dose  for  an  adult  should  be 
from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  and  a  half  daily.  As  Seguin  recommends, 
it  is  often  best  to  give  but  a  single  dose  daily,  about  four  to  six  hours  before 
the  attacks  are  most  likely  to  occur.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  nocturnal 
epilepsy  a  drachm  should  be  given  ah  hour  or  two  after  the  evening  meal. 
If  the  attack  occurs  early  in  the  morning,  the  patient  should  take  a  full 
dose  when  he  awakes.  When  given  three  times  a  day  it  is  less  disturbing 
after  meals.  Each  case  should  be  carefully  studied  to  determine  how  much 
bromide  should  be  used.  The  individual  susceptibility  varies  and  some 
patients  require  more  than  others.  Fortunately,  children  take  the  drug 
well  and  stand  proportionately  larger  doses  than  adults.  Saturation  is 
indicated  by  certain  unpleasant  effects,  particularly  drowsiness,  mental 
torpor,  and  gastric  and  cardiac  distress.  Loss  of  palate  reflex  is  one  of  the 
earliest  indications  that  the  system  is  under  the  influence  of  the  bromides. 
and  is  a  condition  which  should  be  attained.    A  very  unpleasant  feature 
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is  the  developmeDt  of  acne,  which,  however,  is  do  indication  of  bromiem. 
Seguin  states  that  the  tendency  to  this  is  much  diminished  b;  giving  the 
drug  largely  diluted  in  alkaline  waters  and  administering  from  time  to  time 
full  doses  of  arsenic.  To  be  effectual  the  treatment  should  be  continued 
for  a  prolonged  period  and  the  cases  should  be  incessantly  watched  in  order 
to  prevent  bromism.  The  medicine  should  be  continued  for  at  least  two 
years  after  the  cessation  of  the  fits;  indeed,  Seguin  recommends  that  the 
reduction  of  the  bromides  should  not  be  begun  until  the  patient  has  been 
three  years  without  any  manifestations.  Written  directions  should  be  given 
to  the  mother  or  to  the  friends  of  the  patient,  and  he  should  not  himself 
be  held  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  medicine.  A  book  should 
be  provided  in  which  the  daily  number  of  attacks  and  the  amount  of  medi- 
cine taken  should  be  noted.  The  addition  of  belladonna  to  the  bromide  is 
warmly  recommended  by  Black,  of  Glasgow.  In  very  obstinate  cases  Flech- 
flig  uses  opium,  5  or  6  grains,  in  three  doEes  daily;  then  at  the  end  of  six 
weeks  opium  is  stopped  and  the  bromides  in  large  amounts,  75  to  100  grains 
daily,  are  used  for  two  months. 

Among  other  remedies  which  have  been  recommended  as  controlling 
epilepsy  are  chloral,  cannabis  indica,  zinc,  nitroglycerin,  and  borax.  Nitro- 
glycerin is  sometimes  advantageous  in  petit  mal,  but  is  not  of  much  service 
in  the  major  form.  To  be  beneficial  it  must  be  given  in  full  doses,  from  2 
to  5  minims  of  the  1-per-cent  solution,  and  increased  until  the  physiological 
effects  are  produced.  Counter-irritation  is  rarely  advisable.  When  the 
aura  is  very  definite  and  constant  in  its  onset,  as  from  the  hand  or  from  the 
toe,  a  blister  about  the  part  or  a  ligature  tightly  applied  may  stop  the  on- 
coming fit.  In  children,  care  should  be  taken  that  there  is  no  source  of 
peripheral  irritation-  In  boys,  adherent  prepuce  may  occasionally  be  the 
cause.  The  irritation  of  teething,  the  presence  of  worms,  and  foreign  bodies 
in  the  ears  or  nose  have  been  associated  with  epileptic  seizures. 

The  subjects  of  a  chronic  and,  in  most  cases,  a  hopelessly  incurable 
disease,  epileptic  patients  form  no  small  portion  of  the  unfortunate  victims 
of  charlatans  and  quacks,  who  prescribe  to-day,  as  in  the  time  of  the  father 
of  medicine,  "  purifications  and  Bpells  and  other  iUiberal  practices  of  like 
kind." 

Surgical. — In  Jacksonian  epilepsy  the  propriety  of  surgical  interfer- 
ence is  universally  granted.  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  in  the 
epilepsy  following  hemiplegia,  considering  the  anatomical  condition,  it  ie 
likely  to  be  of  any  benefit.  In  idiopathic  epilepsy,  when  the  fit  starts  in 
a  certain  region^the  thumb,  for  instance — and  the  signal  symptom  is  in- 
variable, the  centre  controlling  this  part  may  be  removed.  This  procedure 
has  been  practised  by  Macewen,  Horeley,  Keen,  and  others,  but  time  alone 
can  determine  its  value.  The  traumatic  epilepsy,  in  which  the  fit  follows 
fracture,  is  much  more  hopeful. 

The  operation,  per  se,  appears  in  some  cases  to  have  a  curative  effect. 
Thus  of  50  cases  of  trephining  for  epilepsy  in  which  nothing  abnormal  was 
found  to  account  for  the  symptoms,  25  were  reported  as  cured  and  18  as  im- 
proved. The  operations  have  not  been  always  on  the  skull,  and  White 
has  collected  an  interesting  series  in  which  various  surgical  procedures  have 
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been  resorted  to,  often  with  curative  effect,  such  as  hgation  of  the  carotid 
art«ry,  castTation,  tracheotomy,  excision  of  the  superior  cervical  ganglia, 
incision  of  the  scalp,  circumcision,  etc. 


VII.    MIGRAINE  {Htxtiermia;  Sick  Htadaehe). 

Definition. — A  paroxyBinal  affection  characterized  by  severe  headache, 
usually  unilateral,  and  often  asaociated  with  disorderB  of  vieion. 

StlolOg^. — The  disease  is  frequently  hereditary  and  has  occurred 
through  several  generations.  Women  and  the  members  of  neurotic  fami- 
lies are  most  frequently  attacked.  It  is  an  affection  from  which  many  dis- 
tinguislied  men  have  suffered  and  have  left  on  record  an  account  of  the  dis- 
ease, notably  the  astronomer  Aiiy.  Edward  Liveing's  work  is  the  standard 
authority  upon  which  most  of  the  subsequent  articles  have  been  based.  A 
gouty  or  rheumatic  taint  is  present  in  many  instances.  Sinkler  has  called 
special  attention  to  the  frequency  of  reflex  causes.  Migraine  has  long  been 
known  to  be  associated  with  uterine  and  menstrual  disorders.  Nutritive 
disturbances  are  common,  and  attempts  have  been  made  by  Haig  and  othere 
to  associate  the  attacks  with  disturbed  uric-acid  output.  Certainly  the 
amount  of  uric  acid  excreted  just  prior  to  and  during  an  attack  is  reduced. 
Others  regard  the  disease  as  a  toxiemia  from  disordered  intestinal  digestion. 
Many  of  the  headaches  from  eye-strain  are  of  the  hemicrania!  type.  Bnin- 
ton  refers  to  caries  of  the  teeth  as  a  cause  of  these  headaches,  even  when 
not  associated  with  toothache.  Cases  have  been  described  in  connection 
with  adenoid  growths  in  the  pharynx,  and  particularly  with  abnormal  con- 
ditions of  the  nose.  Many  of  the  attacke  of  severe  headaches  in  children  art 
of  this  nature,  and  the  eyes  and  nostrils  should  be  examined  with  great 
care.  Sinkler  refers  to  a  case  in  a  child  of  two  years,  and  Qowers  states  that 
a  third  of  all  the  cases  begin  between  the  fifth  and  tenth  years  of  age.  The 
direct  inflnenees  inducing  the  attack  are  very  varied.  Powerful  emotions 
of  all  sorts  are  the  most  potent.  Mental  or  bodily  fatigue,  digestive  Ais- 
turbances,  or  the  eating  of  some  particular  article  of  food  may  be  followed 
by  the  headache.  The  paroxysmal  character  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
features,  and  the  attacks  may  recur  on  the  same  day  every  week,  every  fort- 
night, or  every  month.  Headaches  of  the  migraine  type  may  recur  for 
years  in  connection  with  chronic  Bright's  disease. 

Symptoma. — Premonitory  signs  are  present  in  many  cases,  and  the 
patient  can  tell  when  an  attack  is  coming  on.  Remarkable  prodromaU 
have  been  described,  particularly  in  connection  with  vision.  Apparitions 
may  appear- — visions  of  animals,  such  as  mice,  dogs,  etc.  Transient  hemi- 
anopia  or  scotoma  may  he  present.  In  other  instances  there  is  spasmodic 
action  of  the  pupil  on  the  affected  side,  which  dilates  and  contracts  alter- 
nately, the  condition  known  as  hipptis.  Frequently  the  disturbance  of 
vision  is  only  a  blurring,  or  there  are  balls  of  light,  or  zigzag  lines,  or  the 
so-called  fortification  spectra  (teichopsia),  which  may  be  illuminated  with 
gorgeous  colors.  Disturbances  of  the  other  senses  are  rare.  Numbness  nf 
the  tongue  and  face  and  occasionally  of  the  hand  may  occur  with  tingling. 
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More  rarely  there  are  cramps  or  spaBms  in  the  muscles  of  the  affected  aide. 
Transient  aphasia  has  also  been  noted.  Some  patients  show  marked  psy- 
chical disturbance,  either  excitement  or,  more  commonly,  mental  confusion 
or  great  depression.  Dizziness  occurs  in  some  cases.  The  headache  follows 
a  short  time  after  the  prodromal  symptoms  have  appeared.  It  is  cumulative 
and  expansile  in  character,  beginning  as  a  localized  small  spot,  which  is 
generally  constant  either  on  the  temple  or  forehead  or  in  the  eyeball.  It 
is  usually  described  as  of  a  penetrating,  sharp,  boring  character.  At  first 
unilateral,  it  gradually  spreads  and  involves  the  aide  of  the  head,  sometimes 
the  neck,  and  the  pains  may  pass  into  the  arm.  In  other  cases  both  sides 
are  afFected.  Nausea  and  vomiting  are  common  symptoms.  If  the  attack 
comes  on  when  the  stomach  is  full,  vomiting  usually  gives  relief.  Vaso- 
motor symptoms  may  be  present.  The  face,  for  instance,  may  be  pale,  and 
there  may  be  a  marked  difference  between  the  two  sides.  Subsequently  the 
face  and  ear  on  the  affected  side  may  become  a  burning  red  from  the  vaso- 
dilator inftuences.  The  pulse  may  be  slow.  The  temporal  artery  on  the 
affected  side  may  be  firm  and  hard,  and  in  a  condition  of  arterio-sclerosis — 
a  fact  which  has  been  confirmed  anatomically  by  Tboma.  Few  affections 
are  more  prostrating  than  migraine,  and  during  the  paroxysm  the  patient 
may  scarcely  be  able  to  raise  the  head  from  the  pillow.  The  slightest  noise 
or  light  aggravates  the  condition. 

The  duration  of  the  entire  attack  is  variable.  The  severer  forms  usually 
incapacitate  the  person  for  at  least  three  days.  In  other  instances  the  en- 
tire attack  is  over  in  a  day.  The  disease  recurs  for  years,  and  in  cases  with 
s  marked  hereditary  tendency  may  persist  throughout  life.  In  women  the 
attacks  often  cease  after  the  climateric,  and  in  men  after  the  age  of  fifty. 
Two  of  the  greatest  sufferers  I  have  known,  who  had  recurring  attacks 
every  few  weeks  from  early  boyhood,  now  have  complete  freedom. 

The  nature  of  the  disease  is  unknown.  Liveing's  view,  that  it  is  a 
ner\'e  storm  or  form  of  periodic  discharge  from  certain  sensory  centres  and 
is  related  to  epilepsy,  has  found  much  favor.  According  to  this  view,  it 
is  the  sensory  equivalent  of  a  true  epileptic  attack.  MoUendorf,  Latham, 
and  others  regard  it  as  a  vaso-motor  neurosis,  and  hold  that  the  early  symp- 
toms are  due  to  vaso-constrictor  and  the  later  symptoms  to  vaso-dilator 
influences.  The  fact  of  the  development  of  arterio-sclerosis  in  the  arteries 
of  the  affected  side  is  a  point  of  interest  bearing  upon  this  view. 

Treatment. — The  patient  is  fully  aware  of  the  causes  which  precipi- 
tate an  attack.  Avoidance  of  excitement,  regularity  in  the  meals,  and 
moderation  in  diet  are  important  rules.  I  have  known  cases  greatly  bene- 
fitted by  a  strict  vegetable  diet.  The  treatment  should  be  directed  toward 
the  removal  of  the  conditions  upon  which  the  attacks  depend.  In  children 
much  may  be  done  by  watchfulness  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  mother  in 
regulating  the  bowels  and  watching  the  diet  of  the  child.  Errors  of  re- 
fraction should  be  adjusted.  On  no  account  should  such  children  be  allowed 
to  compete  in  school  for  prizes.  A  prolonged  course  of  bromides  sometimes 
proves  successful.  If  ancemia  is  present,  iron  and  arsenic  should  be  given. 
When  the  arterial  tension  is  increased  a  course  of  nitroglycerin  may  be 
tried.    Not  too  much,  however,  should  be  expected  of  the  preventive  treat- 
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ment  of  migraine.  It  must  be  confeBBed  that  in  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  caees  the  headaches  recur  in  Bpite  of  all  we  can  do.  Herter  advises,  eo 
soon  ae  the  patient  has  any  Intimation  of  the  attack,  to  wash  out  the  stom- 
ach with  water  at  105°,  and  to  give  a  brisk  saline  cathartic.  During  the 
paroxysm  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  and  absolutely  quiet.  If  the 
patient  feels  faint  and  nauseated,  a  small  cup  of  hot,  strong  coffee  or  20 
drops  of  chloroform  give  relief.  Cannabis  indica  is  probably  the  most  satis^ 
factory  remedy.  Seguin  recommends  a  prolonged  course  of  the  drug. 
Antipyrin,  antifebrin,  and  phenacetin  have  been  much  used  of  late.  When 
given  early,  at  the  very  outset  of  the  parosysra,  they  are  sometimes  effect- 
ive. Smaller,  repeated  doses  are  more  satisfactory.  Of  other  remedies, 
caffeine,  in  6-graJn  doses  of  the  citrate,  nux  vomica,  and  ergot  have  been 
recommended.  Electricity  does  not  appear  to  be  of  much  service.  And 
lastly,  in  obstinate  cases,  an  ordinary  tape  seton  may  be  inserted  through 
the  skin  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  to  be  worn  for  three  months,  a  plan  of 
treatment  which  has  the  strongest  possible  recommendation  from  Mr. 
Whitehead,  of  Manchester. 

Vril.    NEURALGIA. 

Definition. — A  painful  affection  of  the  nerves,  due  either  to  functional 
disturbance  of  their  central  or  peripheral  extremities  or  to  neuritis  in  their 
course. 

Etiology. — Members  of  neuropathic  families  are  most  subject  to  the 
disease.  It  affects  women  more  than  men.  Children  are  rarely  attacked. 
Of  all  causes,  debility  is  the  most  frequent.  It  is  often  the  first  indication 
of  an  enfeebled  nervous  system.  The  various  forms  of  anemia  are  fre- 
quently associated  with  neuralgia.  It  may  be  a  prominent  feature  at  the 
onset  of  certain  acute  diseases,  particularly  typhoid  fever.  Malaria  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  potent  cause,  but  it  has  not  been  shown  that  neuralgia  is 
more  frequent  in  malarial  districts,  and  the  error  has  probably  arisen  from 
regarding  periodicity  as  a  special  manifestation  of  paludism.  It  occasion- 
ally occurs  in  malarial  cachexia.  Exposure  to  cold  is  a  cause  in  very  sus- 
ceptible persons.  Heflex  irritation,  particularly  from  carious  teeth,  may 
induce  neuralgia  of  the  fifth  nerve.  The  disease  occurs  sometimes  in  rheu- 
matism, gout,  lead  poisoning,  and  diabetes.  Persistent  neuralgia  may  be 
a  feature  of  latent  Bright's  disease. 

SymptOniB. — Before  the  onset  of  the  pain  there  may  be  uneasy  sen- 
sations, sometimes  tingling  in  the  part  which  will  be  affected.  The  pain 
is  localized  to  a  certain  group  or  division  of  nerves,  usually  affecting  one  , 
side.  The  pain  is  not  constant,  but  paroxysmal,  and  is  described  as  stab- 
bing, burning,  or  darting  in  character.  The  akin  may  be  exquisitely  ten- 
der in  the  affected  region,  particularly  over  certain  points  along  the  courw 
of  the  nerve,  the  so-called  tender  points.  Movementa,  as  a  rule,  are  pain- 
ful. Trophic  and  vaso-motor  changes  may  accompany  the  paroxysm;  the 
akin  may  be  cool,  and  subsequently  hot  and  burning;  occasionally  local 
osdema  or  erythema  occurs.  More  remarkable  atill  are  the  changes  in  the 
hair,  which  may  become  blanched  (canities),  or  even  fall  out.    Fortnoatelj, 
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Buch  alterationB  are  rare.  Twitchings  of  the  muscles,  or  even  spasms, 
may  be  present  during  the  paroxysm.  After  lasting  a  variable  time — from 
a  few  minutes  to  many  hours — the  attack  subsides.  Recurrence  may  be 
at  definite  intervals — every  day  at  the  same  hour,  or  at  intervals  of  two, 
tliree,  or  even  seven  days.  Occasionally  the  paroxysms  develop  only  at  the 
catamenia.  This  periodicity  ia  quite  as  marked  in  non-malarial  as  in  ma- 
larial regions. 

Gllnioal  Varieties,  depending  on  the  Nerve  Qronps  affected.— (1)  Tri- 
facial  Neuralgia;  Tic  Douloureux;  Prosopalgia. — All  the  branches  are 
rarely  involved  together.  The  ophthalmic  is  most  often  affected,  but  in 
severe  attacks  the  pains,  though  more  intense  in  one  division,  radiate  over 
the  other  branches.  At  the  outset  there  may  be  hypera;sthesia  of  the  skin 
and  sensitivenese  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Pressure  is  painful  at  the  points 
of  emergence  of  the  nerve  trunk,  and  where  the  nerves  enter  the  muscles. 
Sometimes  in  addition,  as  Trousseau  pointed  out,  there  are  pains  at  the 
occipital  protuberance  and  in  the  upper  cer\-ical  spines.  When  the  oph- 
thalmic division  is  affected  the  eye  may  weep  and  the  conjunctivae  are  in- 
jected and  painful.  In  £he  upper  maxillary  division  there  is  a  tender  point 
where  the  nerve  leaves  the  infraorbital  canal;  and  the  pain  is  specially 
marked  along  the  upper  teeth.  In  the  lower  branches,  which  are  more 
frequently  involved,  there  are  painful  points  along  the  auriculo-temporal 
nerve  and  the  pain  radiates  in  the  region  of  the  ear  along  the  lower  jaw 
and  teeth.  The  movements  of  mastication  and  speaking  may  be  painful. 
Salivation  is  not  uncommon.  Herpes  may  occur  about  the  eye  or  the  lips. 
In  protracted  cases  there  may  be  atrophy  or  induration  of  the  skin.  Some 
of  the  forms  of  facial  neuralgia  are  of  frightful  intensity  and  the  recurring 
attacks  render  the  patient's  life  almost  insupportable. 

(8)  Cervico-occipital  neuralgia  involves  the  posterior  branches  of  tlie 
first  four  cervical  nerves,  particularly  the  inferior  occipital,  at  the  emer- 
gence of  which  there  is  a  painful  point  about  half-way  between  the  mastoid 
process  and  the  first  cervical  vertebra.  It  may  be  caused  by  cold,  and  these 
nerves  are  often  affected  in  cervical  caries. 

(3)  Cervico-brackial  neuralgia  involves  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  brachial 
plexus,  particularly  in  the  cubital  division.  When  the  circumflex  nerve  ia 
involved  the  pain  is  in  the  deltoid.  The  pain  is  most  commonly  about  the 
shoulder  and  down  the  course  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  There  is  usually  a 
marked  tender  point  upon  this  nerve  at  the  elbow.  This  form  rarely  fol- 
lows cold,  but  more  frequently  results  from  rheumatic  affections  of  the 
joints,  and  trauma. 

(4)  Neuralgia  of  the  phrenic  nerve  is  rare.  It  ia  sometimes  found  in 
pleurisy  and  in  pericarditis.  The  pain  is  chiefly  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
thorax  on  a  line  with  the  insertion  of  the  diaphragm,  and  here  may  be 
painful  points  on  deep  pressure.  Full  inspiration  is  painful,  and  there  is 
great  sensitiveness  on  coughing  or  in  the  performance  of  any  movement  by 
which  the  diaphragm  is  suddenly  depressed. 

(5)  Tntrrrattal  Neuralgia. — Next  to  the  tic  douloureux  this  is  the  most 
important  form.  It  is  most  frequent  in  women  and  very  common  in  hys- 
teria.   The  pain  in  caries  and  aneurism  is  felt  in  the  intercostal  nerves. 
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Herpes  Zosteb  {Acute  Ilamorrkagic  Inflammation  of  the  Posterior 

QatjgUa): 
The  researcheB  of  Head  and  Campbell  make  it  very  probable  that  heri»es 
zoster  is  an  acute  specific  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  with  a  localization 
in  the  ganglia  of  the  posterior  roots.  There  is  often  a  prodromal  period, 
in  which  the  patient  feels  ill,  has  pain,  and  the  rash  comes  out  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day.  It  often  has  a  seasonal  prevalence.  The  changes  in 
the  posterior  root  ganglion  resemble  very  closely  those  of  the  gray  matter 
of  the  ventral  horn  in  anterior  poliomyelitis.  There  are  hemorrhages  and 
inflammatory  foci,  with  destruction  of  certain  of  the  ganglion -cells.  A 
single  ganglion  is  usually  afFected,  more  commonly  those  which  receive 
afferent  impulses  from  the  viscera.  A  degeneration  occurs  in  those  fibres 
entering  the  spinal  cord  from  the  nerve,  and  which  run  up  into  the  pos- 
terior column.  The  pain  of  zona  may  persist  indefinitely,  and  it  haa  been 
known  to  be  so  intractable  that  in  despair  the  person  has  committed  suicide. 

(6)  Lumbar  Neuralgia. — The  affected  nerves  are  tlie  posterior  fibres  of 
the  lumbar  plexus,  particularly  the  ilio-scrotal  branch.  The  pain  is  in 
the  region  of  the  iliac  crest,  along  the  inguinal  canal,  in  the  spermatic 
cord,  and  in  the  scrotum  or  labium  majus.  The  affection  known  as  irritable 
testis,  probably  a  neuralgia  of  this  nerve,  may  be  very  severe  and  accom- 
panied by  syncopal  sensations. 

(7)  Coccydynia. — This  is  regarded  as  a  neuralgia  of  the  coccygeal  plexus. 
It  is  most  common  in  women,  and  is  aggravated  by  the  sitting  posture.  It 
is  very  intractable,  and  may  necessitate  the  removal  of  the  coccyx,  an  opera- 
tion, however,  which  is  not  always  successful.  Neuralgias  of  the  nerves 
of  the  leg  have  already  been  considered. 

(8)  Neuralgias  of  the  Ntrves  of  the  Feet. 

Painful  Heel. — Both  in  women  and  men  there  may  be  about  the  heel 
severe  pains  which  interfere  seriously  ft-ith  walking— the  pododjTiia  of  S. 
B.  Gross.  There  may  be  little  or  no  swelling,  no  discoloration,  and  no 
alTcction  of  the  joints. 

Plantar  Neuralgia. — This  is  often  associated  with  a  definite  neuritis, 
such  as  follows  typhoid  fever,  and  has  been  seen  in  an  aggravated  form 
in  caisson  disease  (Hughes).  The  pain  may  be  limited  to  the  tips  of  the 
toes  or  to  the  ball  of  the  groat  toe.  Numbness,  tingling,  and  hypenesthesia 
or  sweating  may  occur  with  it.  Following  the  cold-bath  treatment  in  ty- 
phoid fever  it  is  not  uncommon  for  patients  to  complain  of  great  sensi- 
tiveness in  the  toes. 

Metatarsalgia. — Morton's  (Thomas  G.)  "  painful  affectisn  of  the  fourth 
metatarso- phalangeal  articulation"  is  a  peculiar  and  very  trying  disorder, 
seen  most  frequently  in  women,  and  usually  in  one  foot.  Morton  regards 
it  BE  due  to  a  pinching  of  the  metatarsal  nerve.  The  discaw  rarely  gets  well 
withoiit  operation.  The  red,  painful  neuralgia — erythromelalgia — -is  de- 
scribed under  the  vaso-motor  and  trophic  disturbances. 

(9)  Visceral  Neuralgias. — The  more  important  of  these  have  already 
been  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  cardiac  and  the  gastric  neuroses. 
They  are  most  frequent  in  women,  and  are  constant  accompaniments  of 
neurasthenia  and  hysteria.  The  pains  are  most  common  in  the  pelvic 
region,  particularly  about  the  ovaries.    Nephralgia  is  of  great  inteieet.  *or. 
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as  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  Bymptoms  may  closely  simukte  those 
of  stone. 

Treatment. — Causes  of  reflex  irritation  should  be  carefully  remoTed. 
The  neuralgia,  as  a  rule,  recurs  unless  the  general  health  improves;  so  that 
tonic  and  hygienic  measures  of  all  sorts  should  be  employed.  Often  a 
change  of  air  or  surrouDdings  will  relieve  a  severe  neuralgia.  I  have 
known  obstinate  cases  to  be  cured  by  a  prolonged  residence  in  the  moua- 
tains,  with  an  out-of-door  life  and  plenty  of  exercise.  A  strict  vegetable 
diet  will  sometimes  relieve  the  neuralgia  or  headache  of  a  gouty  person.  Of 
general  remedies,  iron  is  often  a  specific  in  the  cases  associated  with  chloro- 
sis and  anjemia.  Arsenic,  too,  is  very  beneficial  in  these  forms,  and  should 
be  given  in  ascending  doses.  The  value  of  quinine  has  been  much  over- 
rated. It  probably  has  no  more  influence  than  any  other  bitter  tonic,  ex- 
cept in  the  rare  instances  in  which  the  neuralgia  is  definitely  associated  with 
malarial  poisoning.  Strychnine,  cod-liver  oil,  and  phosphorus  are  also  ad- 
vantageous. Of  remedies  for  the  pain,  the  new  analgesics  should  first  be 
tried — antipyrin,  antifebrin,  and  pheoacetin — for  they  are  sometimes  of 
service.  Morphia  should  be  given  with  great  caution,  and  only  after  other 
remedies  have  been  tried  in  vain.  On  no  consideration  should  the  patient 
be  allowed  to  use  the  hypodermic  syringe.  Gelsemium  is  highly  recom- 
mended. Of  nervine  stimulants,  valerian  and  ether,  which  often  act  well 
together,  may  be  given.  Alcohol  is  a  valuable  though  dangerous  remedy, 
and  should  not  be  ordered  for  women.  In  the  trifacial  neuralgia  nitro- 
glycerin in  large  doses  may  be  tried.  Aconitia  in  doses  of  from  one  two- 
hundredth  to  one  one-hundred-and-fiftieth  of  a  grain  may  be  tried.  In 
gouty  and  rheumatic  subjects  cannabis  indica  and  cimicifuga  are  recom- 
mended with  the  lithium  salts. 

Of  local  applications,  the  thermo-cautery  is  invaluable,  particularly  in 
zona  and  the  more  chronic  forms  of  neuralgia.  Acupuncture  may  be  used, 
or  aquapuncture,  the  injection  of  distilled  water  beneath  the  skin.  Chloro- 
form liniment,  camphor  and  chloral,  menthol,  the  oleates  of  morphia,  atro- 
pia,  and  belladonna  used  with  lanolin  may  be  tried.  Freezing  over  the 
tender  point  with  ether  spray  is  sometimes  successful.  The  continuous 
current  may  be  used.  The  sponges  should  be  warm,  and  the  positive  pole 
should  be  placed  near  the  seat  of  the  pain.  The  strength  of  the  current 
should  be  such  as  to  cause  a  slight  tingling  or  burning,  but  not  pain. 

The  surgical  treatment  of  intractable  neuralgia  embraces  nerve  stretch- 
ing and  excision.  The  latter  is  the  more  satisfactory,  but  too  often  the 
pain  returns. 


IX.    PROFESSIONAL  SPASMS;   OCCUPATION  NEUROSES. 

The  continuous  and  excessive  use  of  the  muscles  in  performing  a  cer- 
tain movement  may  be  followed  by  an  irregular,  involuntary  spasm  or 
cramp,  which  may  completely  check  the  performance  of  the  action.  The 
condition  is  found  most  frequently  in  writers,  hence  the  terra  writer's  cramp 
or  scrivener's  palsy;  but  it  is  also  common  in  piano  and  violin  players  and 
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in  telegraph  operators.  The  epagme  occur  in  manj'  other  peisoDB,  such  aa^ 
milkmaide,  weavers,  and  cigarette-Tollere, 

The  moat  common  form  ia  writer's  cramp,  which  is  much  more  fre- 
quent in  men  than  in  women.  Of  75  cases  of  impaired  writing  power  re- 
ported by  Poore,  all  of  the  inatancea  of  undoubted  writer's  cramp  were  in 
men,  Morris  J.  Lewia  states  that  in  this  country,  in  the  telegraphers 
cramp,  women,  who  are  employed  a  great  deal  in  telegraphy,  are  much 
less  frequently  affected  {only  4  out  of  43  cases).  Persons  of  a  nerroua 
temperament  are  more  liable  to  the  diseaae.  Occasionally  it  followe  slight 
injury. 

Gowers  states  that  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  a  faulty  method  of  writing 
has  been  employed,  uaing  either  the  little  finger  or  the  wrist  as  the  fixed 
point.  Persons  who  write  from  the  middle  of  the  forearm  or  from  the  elbow 
are  rarely  affected. 

No  anatomical  changes  have  been  found.  The  most  reasonable  ex- 
planation of  the  disease  is  that  it  results  from  a  deranged  action  of  the 
nerve  centres  presiding  over  the  muscular  movements  involved  in  the  act 
of  writing,  a  condition  which  has  been  termed  irritable  weakness.  "  The 
education  of  centres  which  may  be  widely  separated  from  each  other  for  the 
performance  of  any  delicate  movement  is  mainly  accomplished  by  lessen- 
ing the  lines  of  resistance  between  them,  so  that  the  movement,  which  ww 
at  first  produced  by  a  considerable  mental  eifort,  is  at  last  executed  almost 
unconsciously.  If,  therefore,  through  prolonged  excitation,  this  lessened 
resistance  be  carried  too  far,  there  is  an  increase  and  irregular  discharge 
of  nerve  energy,  which  gives  rise  to  spasm  and  disordered  movement.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  the  muscular  weakness  is  explained  by  an  impairment  of 
nutrition  accompanying  that  of  function,  and  the  diminished  faradic  excita- 
bility by  the  nutritional  disturbance  descending  the  motor  nerves  "  (Gay)- 

Symptoins. — These  may  be  described  under  five  heads  (Ijewis). 

(a)  Cramp  or  Spasm. — This  is  often  an  early  B3rmptom  and  most  com- 
monly affects  the  forefinger  and  thumb;  or  there  may  be  a  combined  move- 
ment of  flexion  and  adduction  of  the  thumb,  ao  that  the  pen  may  be  twisted 
from  the  grasp  and  thrown  to  some  distance.  Weir  Mitchell  has  described 
a  lock-spasm,  in  which  the  fingers  become  so  firmly  contracted  upon  the 
pen  that  it  cannot  be  removed. 

(b)  Paresis  and  Paralysis. — This  may  occur  with  the  spasm  or  alone. 
The  patient  feels  a  sense  of  weakness  and  debility  in  the  muscles  of  the 
hand  and  arm  and  holds  the  pen  feebly.  Yet  in  these  circumstances  the 
grasp  of  the  hand  may  be  strong  and  there  may  be  no  paralysis  for  ordinary 
acts. 

(c)  Tremor. — This  is  moat  commonly  seen  in  the  forefinger  and  may 
be  a  premonitory  symptom  of  atrophy.  It  is  not  an  important  symptom. 
and  is  rarely  sufficient  to  produce  disability. 

{d)  Pain. — Abnormal  sensations,  particularly  a  tired  feeling  in  tho 
muscles,  are  very  constantly  present.  Actual  pain  is  rare,  but  there  may 
be  irregular  shooting  pains  in  the  arm.  Numbness  or  soreness  may  exist. 
If,  as  Eomctimes  happens,  a  subacute  neuritis  develops,  there  may  be  pain 
over  the  nerves  and  numbness  or  tingling  in  the  fingers. 
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(e)  Taso-motor  Disturbances. — These  may  occur  in  severe  cases.  There 
may  he  hyperffisthesia.  Occasionally  the  skin  becomes  glossy,  or  there  is 
a  condition  of  local  asphyxia  resembling  chllblainB.  In  attempting  to 
write,  the  hand  and  arm  may  become  flushed  and  hot  and  the  veins  in- 
creased in  size.  Early  in  the  disease  the  electrical  reactions  are  normal,  but 
in  advanced  cases  there  may  be  diminution  of  faradic  and  sometimes  in- 
creafie  in  the  galvanic  irritability. 

Diagnosis. — A  well-marked  case  of  writer's  cramp  or  palsy  could 
scarcely  be  mistaken  for  any  other  affection.  Care  must  be  taken  to  ex- 
clude the  existence  of  any  cerebro-spinal  disease,  such  as  progressive  mus- 
cular atrophy  or  hemiplegia.  The  physician  is  sometimes  consulted  by 
nervous  persons  who  fancy  they  are  becoming  subject  to  the  disease  and 
complain  of  stiffness  or  weakness  without  displaying  any  characteristic 
features. 

Prog^oalB. — The  course  of  the  disease  is  usually  chronic.  If  taken 
in  time  and  if  the  hand  is  allowed  perfect  rest,  the  condition  may  im- 
prove rapidly,  but  too  often  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  recurrence.  The 
:patient  may  loam  to  write  with  the  left  hand,  but  this  also  may  after  ^ 
tirae  be  attacked. 

Treatment. — Various  prophylactic  measures  have  been  advised.  As 
mentioned,  it  is  important  that  a  proper  method  of  writing  be  adopted. 
Qowers  suggests  that  if  all  persons  wrote  from  the  shoulder  writer's  cramp 
would  practically  not  occur.  VarioMS  devices  have  been  invented  for  re- 
lieving the  fatigue,  but  none  of  them  are  very  satisfactory.  The  use  of  the 
type-writer  has  diminished  very  much  the  frequency  of  scrivener's  palsy. 
Hrat  is  essential.  No  measures  are  of  value  without  this.  Massage  and 
manipulation,  when  combined  with  systematic  gymnastics,  give  the  best 
results.  Poore  recommends  the  galvanic  current  applied  to  the  muscles, 
which  are  at  the  same  time  rhythmically  exercised.  In  very  obstinate  cases 
the  condition  remains  incurable.  I  saw  a  few  years  ago  a  distinguished 
gynfficologist  who  had  bad  writer's  cramp  twenty  years  before,  and  who  had 
all  sorts  of  treatment,  including  the  Wolff's  method,  without  any  avail. 
He  still  has  it  in  aggravated  form,  but  he  can  do  all  the  finer  manipulations 
of  operative  work  without  any  difficulty. 

The  nutrition  of  the  patients  is  apt  to  be  much  impaired,  and  cod-liver 
«il,  strychnia,  and  other  tonics  will  be  found  advantageous.  Local  appli- 
cations are  of  little  benefit.  Tenotomy  and  nerve-stretching  have  been 
abandoned. 

X.   TETANY. 

Definition. — An  affection  characterized  by  peculiar  bilateral  tonic 
spasms,  either  paroxysmal  or  continued,  of  the  extremities. 

!Etiology. — The  disease  occurs  under  very  different  conditions,  of 
which  the  following  may  be  recognized: 

(a)  Epidemic  tetany,  also  known  as  rheumatic  tetany.  In  certain 
parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe  the  disease  has  prevailed  widely,  particu- 
larly in  the  winter  season.     Von  Jaksch,  who  has  described  an  epidemic 
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form  occurring  in  young  men  of  the  working  classes,  eometimes  with  elight 
fever,  regards  the  disease  as  infectious.  This  form  is  acute,  lasting  onlj 
two  or  three  weeks  and  rarely  proving  fatal. 

(h)  A  majority  of  the  cases  are  found  in  association  with  debility  fol- 
lowing lactation  and  chronic  diarrhcea,  or  in  the  malnutrition  of  rickete. 
From  ite  occurrence  in  nursing  women  Trousseau  called  it  nurse's  con- 
tracture. It  may  also  develop  during  pregnancy  or  recur  in  succeasive 
pregnancies.  It  has  been  found  as  a  sequence  of  the  acute  fevers,  and  in 
some  typhoid  epidemics  many  cases  have  occurred. 

(e)  Tetany  may  follow  removal  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Thirteen  cases, 
for  example,  followed  78  operations  on  enlarged  thyroid  in  Billroth's  clinic, 
and  6  of  tliem  proved  fatal.  James  Stewart  has  reported  an  instance  in 
which  with  the  tetany  there  were  symptoms  of  myxoedema,  and  no  trace  of 
the  thyroid  gland.    Removal  of  the  thyroid  in  dogs  is  followed  by  tetany. 

(d)  And,  lastly,  there  is  a  form  of  tetany  which  is  associated  with  dila- 
tation of  the  stomach,  particularly  after  the  organ  has  been  washed  out. 

On  thi»<  continent  true  tetany  is  an  extremely  rare  disease.  Griffitli 
has  collected  72  cases,  among  which,  however,  cases  of  carpo-pedal  spasm 
are  included. 

The  nature  of  the  disease  ie  unknown;  certain  forms  depend  undoubt- 
edly on  loss  of  the  function  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

SymptonUl. — In  cases  associated  with  general  debility  or  in  children 
with  rickets  the  spasm  is  limited  to  the  hands  and  feet.  The  fingers  are 
bent  at  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint,  extended  at  the  terminal  joints, 
pressed  close  together,  and  the  thumb  is  contracted  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  The  wrist  is  fieted,  the  elbows  are  bent,  and  the  arms  are  folded 
over  the  chest.  In  the  lower  limbs  the  feet  are  extended  and  the  toes  ad- 
dncted.  The  muscles  of  the  face  and  neck  are  less  commonly  involved, 
but  in  severe  cases  there  may  be  trismus,  and  the  angles  of  the  mouth  are 
drawn  out.  The  skin  of  the  hands  and  feet  is  sometimes  tense  and  oedem- 
atous.  The  spasms  are  usually  paroxysmal  and  last  for  a  variable  time. 
In  children  the  attack  may  pass  off  in  a'few  hours.  In  some  of  the  severer 
chronic  cases  in  adulta  the  stifEness  and  contracture  may  continue  or  even 
increase  for  many  days,  and  the  attack  may  last  as  long  as  two  weeks.  In 
the  acute  cases  the  temperature  may  be  elevated  and  the  pulse  quickened. 
In  the  severe  paroxysms  there  may  be  involvement  of  the  muscles  of  the 
back  and  of  the  thorax,  inducing  dyspncea  and  cyanosis.  Certain  addi- 
tional features,  valuable  in  diagnosis,  are  present. 

Trousseau's  symptom:  "  So  long  as  the  attack  is  not  over,  the  parox- 
ysms may  be  reproduced  at  will.  This  is  effected  by  simply  compress- 
ing the  affected  parts,  either  in  the  direction  of  their  principal  nerve 
tnmks  or  over  their  blood-vessels,  bo  as  to  impede  the  venous  or  arterial 
circulation." 

Chovstek's  symptom  ie  shown  in  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  me- 
chanical excitability  of  the  motor  nerves.  A  slight  tap,  for  example,  in 
the  course  of  the  facial  nerve  will  throw  the  muscles  to  which  it  is  dis- 
tributed into  active  contraction.  Erb  has  shown  that  the  electrical  irrita- 
bility of  the  nerves  is  also  greatly  increased,  and  Hofmann  has  denum- 
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strated  the  heightened  excitability  of  the  eensoij  nerves,  the  elightea^ 
preseute  on  which  may  cause  parffistheeia  in  the  region  of  distribution. 

Diagnosis. — The  diseaee  is  readily  recognized.  It  is  a  mistake  to  call 
instances  of  carpo-pedal  spasm  of  children  true  tetany.  It  is  common  to 
find  in  rickety  children  or  in  cases  of  severe  gastro-intestinal  catarrh  a 
transient  spasm  of  the  dingers  or  even  of  the  arms.  By  many  authors  these 
are  considered  cases  of  mild  tetany,  and  there  are  all  grades  in  rickety  chil- 
dren between  the  simple  carpo-pedai  spasm  and  the  condition  in  which 
the  four  extremities  are  involved;  but  it  is  well,  I  think,  to  limit  the  term 
tetany  to  the  severer  affection. 

With  true  tetanus  the  disease  is  scarcely  ever  confounded,  as  the  comr 
mencement  of  the  spasm  in  the  extremities,  the  attitude  of  the  hands,  and 
the  etiological  factors  are  very  difterent.  Hysterical  contractures  are  usually 
unilateral. 

Treatment. — In  the  case  of  children  the  condition  with  which  the 
tetany  is  associated  should  be  treated.  Baths  and  cold  sponging  are  recom- 
mended and  often  relieve  the  spasm  as  promptly  as  in  child-crowing.  Bro- 
mide of  potassium  may  be  tried.  In  severe  cases  chloroform  inhalations 
may  be  given.  Massage,  electricity,  and  the  spinal  ice-bag  have  also  beeq 
used  with  success.  Cases,  however,  may  resist  all  treatment,  and  the  spasms 
recur  for  many  years.  The  thyroid  extract  should  be  tried.  Gottstcin  re- 
ports relief  in  a  case  of  long  standing,  and  Bramwell  reports  one  case  of 
operative  tetany  and  one  of  the  idiopathic  form  successfully  treated  in 
this  way. 

XI.    HYSTERIA. 

Definition. — A  state  in  which  ideas  control  the  body  and  produce 
morbid  changes  in  its  functions  (Mobius). 

Etiol<^y. — The  affection  is  most  common  in  women,  and  usually  ap- 
pears first  about  the  time  of  puberty,  but  the  manifestations  may  continue 
until  the  menopause,  or  even  until  old  age.  Men,  however,  are  by  no  means 
exempt,  and  of  late  years  hysteria  in  the  male  has  attracted  much  attention. 
It  occurs  in  all  races,  but  is  much  more  prevalent,  particularly  in  its 
severer  forms,  in  members  of  the  Latin  race.  In  this  country  the  milder 
grades  are  common,  but  the  graver  forms  are  rare  in  comparison  with  the 
frequency  with  which  they  are  seen  in  France. 

Children  under  twelve  years  of  age  are  not  very  often  affected,  but  the 
disease  may  be  well  marked  as  early  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  year.  One  of 
the  saddest  chapters  in  the  history  of  human  deception,  that  of  the 
Saletti  witches,  might  be  headed  hysteria  in  children,  since  the  tragedy 
resulted  directly  from  the  hysterical  pranks  of  girls  under  twelve  years 
of  age. 

Of  predisposing  causes,  two  are  important — heredity  and  education. 
The  former  acts  by  endowing  the  child  with  a  mobile,  abnormally  sensi- 
tive nervous  organization.  We  see  cases  most  frequently  in  families  with 
marked  neuropathic  tendencies,  the  members  of  flhich  have  suffered  from 
neuroses  of  various  sorts.    Education  at  home  too  often  fails  to  inculcate 
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habits  of  Belf-control.  A  child  grows  to  girlhood  with  an  entirely  errone- 
ous idea  of  her  relations  to  others,  and  accustomed  to  have  every  whim 
gratified  and  abundant  sympathy  lavished  on  every  woe,  however  trifling, 
she  reaches  womanhood  with  a  moral  organization  unfitted  to  withstand 
the  cares  and  worries  of  every-day  life.  At  school,  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  fifteen,  the  most  important  period  in  her  life,  when  the  vital 
energies  are  absorbed  in  the  rapid  development  of  the  body,  she  is  often 
cranmiing  for  examinations  and  cooped  in  close  school-rooms  for  six  or 
eight  houre  daily.  The  result  too  frequently  is  an  active,  bright  mind  in 
an  enfeebled  body,  ill  adapted  to  subeerve  the  functions  for  which  it  was 
framed,  easily  disordered,  and  prone  to  react  abnormally  to  the  ordinary 
stimuli  of  life.  Among  the  more  direct  infiuences  are  emotions  of  various 
kinds,  fright  occasionally,  more  frequently  love  affairs,  grief,  and  domestic 
worries.  Physical  causes  less  often  bring  on  hysterical  outbreaks,  but  they 
may  follow  directly  upon  an  injury  or  develop  during  the  couvalesceuce 
from  an  acute  illness  or  be  associated  with  disease  of  the  generative  oi^gaos. 
The  name  hysteria  indicates  how  important  was  beUeved  to  be  the  part 
played  by  the  uterus  in  the  causation  of  the  disease.  Opinions  differ  a 
jgood  deal  on  this  question,  but  undoubtedly  in  roany  cases  there  are  ova- 
rian and  uterine  disorders  the  rectification  of  which  sometimes  cures  the 
disease.  Sexual  excess,  particularly  masturbation,  is  an  important  factor, 
1aoth  in  girls  and  boys. 

SymptOHUB. — A  useful  division  is  into  the  convulsive  and  non-convul- 
sive varieties. 

Oonvnlslve  Hygteria, — (a)  Miner  Forms.— The  attack  most  commonly 
follows  emotional  disturbance.  It  may  set  in  suddenly  or  be  preceded  by 
pymptoms,  called  by  the  laity  "  hysterical,"  such  as  laughing  and  crying 
alternately,  or  a  sensation  of  constriction  in  the  neck,  or  of  a  ball  rising  in 
the  throat — the  globus  kyslericus.  Sometimee,  preceding  the  convulsive 
movements,  there  may  be  painful  sensations  arising  from  the  pelvic,  ab- 
dominal, or  thoracic  regions.  From  the  description  these  sensations  re- 
semble aurse.  They  become  more  intense  with  the  rising  sensation  of 
choking  in  the  neck  and  difficulty  in  getting  breath,  and  the  patient  falls 
into  a  more  or  less  violent  convulsion.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  fall  is 
■not  sudden,  as  in  epilepsy,  but  the  subject  goes  down,  as  a  rule,  easily,  often 
•picking  a  soft  spot,  like  a  sofa  or  an  easy-chair,  and  in  the  movements 
apparently  exercises  care  to  do  herself  no  injury.  Yet  at  the  same  time 
she  appears  to  be  quite  unconscious.  The  movements  are  clonic  and  dis- 
orderly, consisting  of  to-and-fro  motions  of  the  trunk  or  pelvic  muscles, 
while  the  head  and  arms  are  thrown  about  in  an  irregular  manner.  The 
paroxj-sm  after  a  few  minutes  slowly  subsides,  then  the  patient  becomes 
emotional,  and  gradually  regains  consciousness.  When  questioned  the 
patient  may  confess  to  having  some  knowledge  of  the  events  which  have 
taken  place,  but,  as  a  rule,  has  no  accurate  recollection.  During  the  at- 
tack the  abdomen  may  be  much  distended  with  flatus,  and  subsequently  a 
■large  amount  of  clear  urine  may  be  passed.  These  attacks  vary  greatly  in 
character.  There  may  be  scarcely  any  movements  of  the  limbs,  but  after 
a  nerve  storm  the  patient  sinks  into  a  torpid,  semi-unconscious  conditioii. 
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from  which  she  is  roused  with  great  difficulty.  In  some  cases  from  this 
state  the  patient  passes  into  a  condition  of  catalepsy. 

(6)  Major  Forms;  Bystero-epiUpsy.—ThiB  condition  has  been  especially 
studied  by  Charcot  and  his  pupils.  Typical  instances  passing  through  the 
various  phases  are  very  rare  in  this  country.  The  attack  is  initiated  by 
certain  prodromata,  chiefly  minor  hysterical  manifestations,  either  foolish 
or  unseemly  behavior,  excitement,  sometimes  dyspeptic  symptoms  with 
tympanites,  or  frequent  micturition.  Areas  of  hj'perKsthesia  may  at  this 
time  be  marked,  the  so-called  hysterogenic  spots  so  elaborately  described 
by  Bichet.  These  are  usually  symmetrical  and  situated  over  the  upper 
dorsal  vertebra,  and  in  front  in  a  series  of  symmetrically  placed  spots  on 
the  chest  and  abdomen,  the  most  marked  being  those  in  the  inguinal  re- 
gions over  the  ovaries.  Painful  sensations  or  a  feeling  of  oppression  and  a 
globus  rising  in  the  throat  may  be  complained  of  prior  to  the  onset  of  the 
convulsion,  which,  according  to  French  writers,  has  four  distinct  stages: 
(1)  Epileptoid  condition,  which  closely  simulates  a  true  epileptic  attack 
with  tonic  spasm  (often  leading  to  opisthotonos),  grinding  of  the  teeth, 
congestion  of  the  face,  followed  hy  clonic  convulsions,  gradual  relaxation, 
and  coma.  This  attack  lasts  rather  longer  than  a  true  epileptic  attack.  (Z) 
Succeeding  this  is  the  period  which  Charcot  has  termed  cUnvnism,  in  which 
there  is  an  emotional  display  and  a  remarkable  series  of  contortions  or  of 
cataleptic  poses.  (3)  Then  in  typical  cases  there  is  a  stage  in  which  the 
patient  assumes  certain  attitudes  expressive  of  the  various  passions — ecstasy, 
fear,  beatitude,  or  erotism.  (4)  Finally  consciousness  returns  and  the  pa- 
tient enters  upon  a  stage  in  which  she  may  display  very  varied  symp- 
toms, chiefly  manifestations  of  a  delirium  with  the  most  extraordinary 
hallucinations.  Visions  are  seen,  voices  heard,  and  conversations  held  with 
imaginary  persons.  In  this  stage  patients  will  relate  with  the  utmost 
solemnity  imaginary  events,  and  make  extraordinary  and  serious  charges 
against  individuals.  This  sometimes  gives  a  grave  aspect  to  these  seizures, 
for  not  only  will  the  patient  at  this  stage  make  and  believe  the  state- 
ments, but  when  recovery  is  complete  the  hallucination  sometimes  per- 
sists. We  seldom  see  in  this  country  attacks  having  this  orderly  se- 
quence. Much  more  commonly  the  convulsions  succeed  each  other  at 
intervals  for  several  days  in  succession.  Here  is  a  striking  difference 
between  hystero-epilepsy  and  true  epilepsy.  In  the  latter  the  status 
epilepticuH,  if  persistent,  is  always  serious,  associated  with  fever,  and  fre- 
quently fatal,  while  in  hystero-epilepsy  attacks  may  recur  for  days  with- 
out special  danger  to  life.  After  an  attack  of  hystero-epilepsy  the  pa- 
tient may  sink  into  a  state  of  trance  or  lethargy,  in  which  she  may  remain 
for  days. 

Non-Donvnlsive  Forms. — So  complex  and  varied  is  the  clinical  picture  of 
hysteria  that  various  manifestations  are  best  considered  according  to  the 
systems  which  are  involved. 

(1)  DisordoTB  of  MotloH.— (a)  Paralyses. — These  may  be  hemiplegic, 
paraplegic,  or  monoplegic.  Hysterical  diplegia  is  extremely  rare.  The 
paralysis  either  sets  in  abruptly  or  gradually,  and  may  take  weeks  to  attain 
its  foil  development.     There  it  no  type  or  form  of  organic  paralysis  which 
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ma^  not  he  nmulated  in  hysteria.  According  to  Weir  Mitchell,  the  hemi- 
plegias are  moat  frequent  in  the  ratio  of  four  on  the  left  to  one  od  the 
right  aide.  The  face  is  not  affected;  the  neck  may  be  involved,  but  the 
leg  suffers  most.  Senaation  ia  either  lessened  or  lost  on  the  affected  side. 
The  hj'sterical  paraplegia  is  more  common  than  hemiplegia.  The  loss  of 
power  is  not  absolute;  the  legs  can  usually  be  moved,  but  do  not  support 
the  patient.  The  reflexes  may  be  increased,  though  the  knee-jerk  is  often 
normal.  A  spurious  ankle  clonus  may  sometimes  be  present.  The  feet 
are  usually  extended  and  turned  inward  in  the  equino-vams  position.  The 
muscles  do  not  waste  and  the  electrical  reactions  are  normal.  Other  mani- 
festations, such  as  paralysis  of  the  bladder  or  aphonia,  are  usually  associ- 
ated with  the  hysterical  paraplegia.  Hysterical  monoplegias  may  be  facial, 
crural,  or  brachial.  A  condition  of  ataxia  sometimes  occurs  with  paresis 
The  incoordination  may  be  a  marked  feature,  and  there  are  usually  sensory 
manifestations. 

(6)  Contraclareg  and  Spatnu. — An  extraordinary  variety  of  spasmodic 
affections  occurs  in  hysteria,  of  which  the  most  common  are  the  follow- 
ing: The  hysterical  contractures  may  attack  almost  any  group  of  volun- 
tary muscles  and  be  of  the  hemiplegic,  paraplegic,  or  monoplegic  type. 
They  may  come  on  suddenly  or  slowly,  persist  for  months  or  years,  and 
disappear  rapidly.  The  contracture  is  most  commonly  seen  in  the  arm, 
which  is  flexed  at  the  elbow  and  wrist,  while  the  fingers  tightly  grasp  the 
thumb  in  the  palm  of  the  hand;  more  rarely  the  terminal  phalanges  are 
hyperextended  as  in  athetosis.  It  may  occur  in  one  or  in  both  legs,  more 
commonly  the  former.  The  ankle  clonos  is  present;  the  foot  is  inverted 
and  the  toes  are  strongly  flexed.  These  cases  may  be  mistaken  for  lateral 
sclerosis  and  the  difficulty  in  diagn(»is  may  really  be  very  great.'  The 
spastic  gait  is  very  typical,  and  with  the  exaggerated  knee-jerk  and  ankle 
clonus  the  picture  may  be  characteristic.  In  1879  I  frequently  showed 
such  a  cnse  at  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  as  a  typical  example  of  lat- 
eral sclerosis.  The  condition  persisted  for  more  than  eighteen  months  and 
then  disappeared  completely.  Other  forms  of  contracture  may  be  in  the 
muscles  of  the  hip,  shoulder,  or  neck;  more  rarely  in  those  of  the  jaws — 
hysterical  trismus— or  in  the  tongue.  Remarkable  indeed  are  the  local  con- 
tractures in  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles,  producing  a  phantom 
tumor,  in  which  just  below  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  umbilicus  is  a 
firm,  apparently  solid  growth.  According  to  Gowers,  this  is  produced  by 
relaxation  of  the  recti  and  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  to- 
gether with  inflation  of  the  intestines  with  gas  and  an  arching  forward  of 
the  vertebral  column.  They  are  apt  to  occur  in  middle-aged  women  about 
the  menopause,  and  are  frequently  associated  with  the  sj-mptoms  of  spu- 
rious pregnancy — pseudo-q/esis.  The  resemblance  to  a  tumor  may  be  strik- 
ing, and  I  have  known  skilful  diagnosticians  to  be  deceived.  The  only 
safeguard  ia  to  be  found  in  complete  aufesthesia,  when  the  tumor  entirely 
disappears.  Rome  years  ago  I  went  by  chance  into  the  operating-room  of 
a  hospital  and  found  a  patient  on  the  table  under  chloroform  and  the  sur- 
geon prepared  to  perform  ovariotomy.  The  tumor,  however,  had  com- 
pletely disappeared  with  full  anesthesia.    Mitchell  has  reported  an  instance 
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of  a  phaotom  tumor  in  the  left  pectoral  region  just  above  the  hreast,  which 
was  tender,  hard,  and  denee. 

Clonic  spasjTis  are  more  common  in  hysteria  in  this  country  than  con- 
tractures. The  following  are  the  important  forms:  Rhythmic  hysterical 
spasm.  This,  unfortunately,  is  sometimes  known  as  rhythmic  chorea  or 
hysterical  chorea.  The  movements  may  he  of  the  arm,  either  flexion  and 
extension,  or,  more  rarely,  pronation  and  supination.  Clonic  contractions 
of  the  stern  o-eleido-maatoid  or  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaws  or  of  the  rota- 
tory muscles  of  the  head  may  produce  rhythmic  movements  of  these  parts. 
The  spasm  may  be  in  one  or  both  psoas  muscles,  lifting  the  leg  in  a  rhythmic 
manner  eight  or  ten  times  in  a  minute.  In  other  instances  the  muscles 
of  the  trunk  are  affected,  and  every  few  moments  there  is  a  bowing  move- 
ment—salaam convulsions — or  the  muscles  of  the  back  may  contract,  caus- 
ing strong  arching  of  the  vertebral  column  and  retraction  of  the  head. 
These  movements  may  often  alternate,  as  in  a  case  in  my  wards,  in  which 
the  patient  on  fine  days  had  regular  salaam  convulsions,  while  on  wet  days 
the  rhythmic  spasm  was  in  the  muscles  of  the  back  and  neck.  Kitchell 
has  described  a  rotatory  spasm  in  which  the  patient  rotated  involuntarily, 
usually  to  the  left.  More  unusual  cases  are  those  in  which  the  contractions 
closely  simulate  paramyoclonus  multiplex.  Hysterical  athetosis  is  a  rare 
form  of  spasm.  Tremor  may  be  a  purely  hysterical  manifestation,  occur- 
ring either  alone  or  with  paralysis  and  contracture.  It  most  commonly  in- 
volves the  hands  and  arms;  more  rarely  the  head  and  legs.  The  move- 
ments are  small  and  quick.  In  the  type  Beiidu  the  tremor  may  or  may 
not  persist  during  repose,  but  it  is  increased  or  provoked  hy  volitional  move- 
ments. Volitional  or  intentional  tremor  may  exist,  simulating  closely 
the  movements  of  insular  sclerosis.  Buzzard  states  that  many  instances 
of  this  disease  in  young  girls  are  mistaken  for  hysteria. 

(2)  Disorders  of  Sensstioii. — Anesthesia  is  most  common,  and  usually 
confined  to  one  half  of  the  body.  It  may  not  be  noticed  by  the  patient. 
Usually  it  is  accurately  limited  to  the  middle  line  and  involves  the  mucous 
surfaces  and  deeper  parts.  The  conjunctiva,  however,  is  often  spared. 
There  may  be  hemianopia.  This  symptom  may  come  on  slowly  or  follow 
a  convulsive  attack.  Sometimes  the  various  sensations  are  dissociated  and 
the  anKsthesifl  may  be  only  to  pain  and  to  touch.  The  skin  of  the  affected 
side  is  usually  pale  and  cool,  and  a  pin-prick  may  not  be  followed  hy  blood. 
With  the  loss  of  feeling  there  may  be  loss  of  muscular  power.  Curious 
trophic  changes  may  be  present,  as  in  an  interesting  ease  of  Weir  Mitchell's, 
in  which  there  was  nnilateral  swelling  of  the  hemiplegic  side, 

A  phenomenon  to  which  much  attention  has  been  paid  is  that  of  trans- 
ference. By  mefallotherapy,  the  application  of  certain  metals,  the  anes- 
thesia or  analgesia  can  be  transferred  to  the  other  side  of  the  body.  It 
has  been  shown,  however,  that  this  phenomenon  may  be  caused  by  the 
electro-magnet  and  by  wood  and  various  other  agents,  and  is  probably  en- 
tirely a  mentsl  effect.  The  subject  has  no  practical  importance,  hut  it 
remains  an  interesting  and  instructive  chapter  in  Gallic  medical  history. 

Hyperr^stfiesia. — Increased  sensitiveness  and  pains  occur  in  various  paHs 
of  the  body.    One  of  the  most  frequent  complaints  is  of  pain  in  the  head. 
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usually  over  the  sagittal  suture,  less  frequently  in  the  occiput.  This  is 
described  as  agonizing,  and  is  compared  to  the  driving  of  a  nail  into  the 
part;  hence  the  name  clavus  hystericus.  Neuralgias  are  common.  Hj-per- 
ffisthetic  areas,  the  hysterogenic  points,  exist  on  the  skin  of  the  thorax  and 
ahdomen,  pressure  upon  which  may  cause  minor  manifestations  or  even 
a  convulsive  attack.  Increased  sensitiveness  exists  in  the  ovarian  region, 
but  is  not  peculiar  to  hysteria.  Fain  in  the  back  is  an  almost  constant 
complaint  of  hysterical  patients.  The  senaitivenesa  may  be  limited  to  cer- 
tain spinous  processea,  or  it  may  be  diffuse.  In  hysterical  women  the  pains 
in  the  abdomen  may  simulate  those  oi  gastralgia  and  of  gastric  ulcer,  or 
the  condition  may  be  almost  identical  with  that  of  peritonitis;  more  rarely 
the  abdominal  pains  closely  resemble  those  of  appendix  diBease. 

Special  Senses. — Disturbances  of  taste  and  smell  are  not  unconunon 
and  may  cause  a  good  deal  of  distress.  Of  ocular  symptoms,  retinal  hyper- 
Bpsthesia  is  the  most  common,  and  the  patients  always  prefer  to  be  in  a 
darkened  room.  Betraction  of  the  Held  of  vision  is  common  and  usually 
follows  a  convulsive  seizure.  It  may  persist  for  years.  The  color  percep- 
tion may  be  normal  even  with  complete  aQsesthesia,  and  in  this  country 
the  achromatopsia  doGS  not  seem  to  be  nearly  so  common  an  hysterical 
manifestation  as  in  Europe.  Hysterical  deafness  may  be  complete  and 
may  alternate  or  come  on  at  the  same  time  with  hysterical  blindness. 
Hysterical  amaurosis  may  occur  in  children.  One  must  carefully  distin- 
guigh  between  functional  loss  of  power  and  simulation. 

(3)  Visceral  ManifertatiOES.— ifesptraiory  Apparatus.— Oi  disturbances 
in  the  respiratory  rhythm,  the  most  frequent,  perhaps,  is  an  exaggeration 
of  the  deeper  breath,  which  is  taken  normally  every  fifth  or  sixth  inspira- 
tion, or  there  may  be  a  "  catching  "  breathing,  such  as  is  seen  when  cold 
water  is  poured  over  a  person.  In  hysterical  dyspncea  there  is  no  speciftL 
distress  and  the  pulse  is  normal.  In  what  is  known  as  the  syndrome  of 
Briquet  there  is  shortncES  of  breath,  suppression  of  the  voice,  and  paralysis 
of  the  diaphragm.  The  anhelation  is  extreme.  Among  laryngeal  mani- 
festations aphonia  is  frequent  and  may  persist  for  months  or  even  years 
without  other  special  symptoms  of  the  disease.  Spasm  of  the  muscles  may 
occur  with  violent  inspiratory  efforts  and  great  distress,  and  may  even  lead 
to  cyanosis.  Hiccough,  or  sounds  resembling  it,  may  be  present  for  weeks 
or  months  at  a  time.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  respiratory  mani- 
festations are  the  hysterical  cries.  These  may  mimic  the  sounds  produced 
by  animals,  such  as  barking,  mewing,  or  grunting,  and  in  France  epidemics 
of  them  have  been  repeatedly  observed.  Extraordinary  cries  may  be  pro- 
duced, either  inspiratory  or  expiratory.  I  saw  at  Wagner's  clinic  at  Ijcipsic 
a  girl  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  who  had  for  many  weeks  given  utterance  to 
a  remarkable  inspiratory  cry  somewhat  like  the  whoop  of  whooping-cough, 
but  so  intense  that  it  was  heard  at  a  long  distance.  It  was  incessant,  and 
the  girl  was  worn  to  a  skeleton.  Attacks  of  gaping,  yawning,  and  anc^ng 
may  also  occur. 

The  hysterical  cough  is  a  frequent  symptom,  particularly  in  young 
girls.  It  may  occur  in  paroxysms,  but  is  often  a  dry,  persistent,  croaking 
cough,  extremely  monotonous  and  unpleasant  to  hear.    Sir  Andrew  Clark 
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has  called  attention  to  a  loud,  barking  cough  {cynobex  hebetica)  occurring 
about  the  time  of  puberty,  chiefly  in  boys  belonging  to  neurotic  families. 
The  attacks,  which  last  about  a  minute,  recur  frequently. 

There  is  a  peculiar  form  of  hteraoptysis  which  may  be  very  deceptive 
and  lead  to  the  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  disorders.  Wagner  describes  the 
sputum  as  a  pale-red  fluid — not  so  bright  in  color  as  in  ordinary  heemop- 
tysis;  on  settling  it  presents  a  reddish-brown  sediment.  It  contains  par- 
ticles of  food,  pavement  epithelium,  red  corpuscles,  and  micrococci,  but 
no  cyhndrieal  or  ciliated  epithelium.  It  probably  comes  from  the  mouth 
or  pharynx. 

Digeslive  System. — Disturbed  or  depraved  appetite,  dyspepsia,  and  gas- 
tric paiiiB  are  common  in  hysterical  patients.  The  patient  may  have  diffi- 
culty in  swallowing  the  food,  apparently  from  spasm  of  the  gullet.  There 
are  instances  in  which  the  food  scorns  to  he  expelled  before  it  reaches  the 
stomach.  In  other  cases  there  is  incessant  gagging.  In  the  hysterical 
vomiting  the  food  is  regurgitated  without  much  effort  and  without  nausea. 
This  feature  may  persist  for  years  without  great  disturbance  of  nutrition. 
The  most  striking  and  remarkable  digestive  disturbance  in  hysteria  is  the 
anorexia  nervosa  described  by  Sir  William  Gull.  "  To  coll  it  loss  of  appe- 
tite— anorexia — but  feebly  characterizes  the  symptom.  It  is  rather  bq 
annihilation  of  appetite,  so  complete  that  it  seems  in  some  cases  impossible 
ever  to  eat  again.  Out  of  it  grows  an  antagonism  to  food  which  results 
at  last  and  in  its  worst  forms  in  spasm  on  the  approach  of  food,  and  this  in 
turn  gives  rise  to  some  of  those  remarkable  cases  of  survival  for  long  periods 
without  food  "  (Mitchell).  As  this  goes  on  there  may  be  an  extreme  de- 
gree of  muscular  restlessness,  so  that  the  patients  wander  about  until  ex- 
hausted. Nothing  more  pitiable  is  to  be  seen  in  practice  than  an  ad- 
vanced case  of  this  sort.  It  is  usually  in  a  young  girl,  sometimes  as  early 
as  the  eleventh  or  twelfth,  more  commonly  between  the  fifteenth  and  twen- 
tieth years.  The  emaciation  is  frightful,  and  scarcely  exceeded  by  that  of 
cancer  of  the  cesophagus.  The  patient  finally  takes  to  bed,  and  in  extreme 
cases  lies  upon  one  side  with  the  thighs  and  legs  flexed,  and  contractures 
may  occur.  Food  is  either  not  taken  at  all  or  only  upon  urgent  compul- 
sion. The  skin  becomes  wasted,  dry,  and  covered  with  bran-like  scales. 
No  food  may  be  taken  for  several  weeks  at  a  time,  and  attempts  to  feed 
may  be  followed  by  severe  spasms.  Although  the  condition  looks  bo  alarm- 
ing, these  cases,  when  removed  from  their  home  surroundings  and  treated 
by  Weir  Mitchell's  method,  sometimes  recover  in  a  i-emarfcable  way.  Death, 
however,  may  follow  with  extreme  emaciation.  In  a  fatal  case  under  my 
care  the  girl  weighed  only  49  pounds.     No  lesions  were  found  post  mortem. 

Among  intestinal  symptoms  flatulency  is  one  of  the  most  distressing, 
and  is  n^^u'illy  nrsociated  with  the  condition  of  peristaltic  unrest  (Kuss- 
maul).  Frequent  discharges  of  fsBeea  may  be  due  to  disturbance  in  either 
the  small  or  large  bowel.  An  obstinate  form  of  diarrbipa  is  found  in  some 
hysterical  patients,  which  proves  very  intractable  and  is  associated  espe- 
cially with  the  taking  nf  food.  It  seems  an  aggravated  form  of  the  loose- 
oess  of  bowels  to  which  so  many  nervous  people  are  subject  on  emotion 
or  the  tendency  which  some  have  to  diarrhcea  immediately  after  eating. 
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An  entirely  different  form  is  that  produced  by  what  Mitchell  calls  the  irri- 
table rectum,  in  which  Bcyhala  are  passed  freqaently  during  the  day,  some- 
times with  great  violcDce.  Constipation  is  more  frequent,  however,  and 
may  be  due  to  a  loss  of  power  in  the  muscles  of  the  bowel,  or  in  the  ab- 
dominal muscles.  In  extreme  cases  the  bowels  may  not  be  moved  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  leading  to  great  accumulation  of  feces.  Other  disturbances 
are  ano-spasm  or  intense  pain  in  the  rectum  apart  from  any  fissure. 

Cardio-vascular. — Rapid  action  of  the  heart  on  the  slightest  emotion, 
with  or  without  the  aubjective  sensation  of  palpitation,  is  often  a  source 
of  great  distress.  A  slow  pulse  is  less  frequent.  Fains  about  the  heart 
may  simulate  angina,  the  so-called  hysterical  or  pseudo-angina,  which  has 
already  been  considered.  Flushes  in  various  parts  are  among  the  meet 
common  symptoms.     Sweating  occasionally  occurs. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  vaso-motor  phenomena  are  the  so-called 
stigmata  or  haemorrhages  in  the  skin,  such  as  were  present  in  the  cele- 
brated case  of  Louise  Lateau.  In  many  cases  these  are  undoubtedly  fraud- 
ulent, but  if,  as  appears  credible,  such  bleeding  may  exist  in  the  hypnotic 
trance,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  its  occurrence  in  the  trance  of  pro- 
longed religious  ecstasy. 

Joint  Affections. — To  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  and  Sir  James  Paget  we 
owe  the  recognition  of  these  extraordinary  manifestations  of  hysteria.  Per- 
haps no  single  affection  has  brought  more  discredit  upon  the  profesGion, 
for  the  cases  are  very  refractory,  and  finally  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  char- 
latan or  faith-healer,  under  whose  touch  the  disease  may  disappear  at  once. 
L'sually  it  affects  the  knee  or  the  hip,  and  may  follow  a  trifling  injury. 
The  joint  is  usually  fixed,  sensitive,  and  swollen.  The  surface  may  lie 
cool,  but  Bometimea  the  local  temperature  is  increased.  To  the  touch  it 
is  very  sensitive  and  movement  causes  great  pain.  In  protracted  cases  the 
muscles  about  the  joint  are  somewhat  wasted,  snd  in  consequence  it  looks 
larger.  The  pains  are  often  nocturnal,  at  which  time  the  local  tempera- 
ture may  be  much  increased.  While,  as  a  rule,  ueuromimetic  joints  yield 
to  proper  management,  there  are  interesting  instances  in  the  literature  in 
which  organic  change  has  succeeded  the  functional  disturbance.  In  the 
remarkable  case  reported  in  Weir  Mitchell's  lectures,  the  hysterical  fea- 
tures were  pronounced,  and,  on  account  of  the  chronicity,  the  disease  of 
the  knee-joint  was  considered  organic  by  such  an  authority  as  Billroth. 
Sands  found  the  joint  surfaces  normal,  and  the  thickening  to  be  due  to 
-inflammatory  products  outside  the  capsule. 

Intermittent  hydrarthrosis  may  be  a  manifestation  of  hysteria,  occnr- 
rinp  in  the  knee  or  other  joints,  sometimes  with  transient  paresis. 

Mental  Symploms. — The  psychical  condition  of  an  hysterical  pslient 
is  always  abnormal,  and  the  disease  occupies  the  ill-defined  territory  be- 
t'.vi'cn  sanity  and  insanity.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  patients  are 
really  insane,  particularly  in  the  perversion  witnessed  in  the  moral  sphere. 
Not  the  slightest  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  their  statements,  and 
they  will  for  months  or  years  deceive  friends,  relatives,  and  physician. 
This  apjtears  to  result  partly,  but  not  wholly,  from  a  morbid  craving  for 
sympathy.    It  is  really  due  to  an  entire  unhinging  of  the  moral  nature. 
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Hysterica)  patients  may  become  insane  and  display  persistent  hallu- 
cinations and  delirium,  alternating  perhaps  with  emotional  outbursts  of 
an  aggravated  character.  For  weeks  or  months  they  may  be  confined  to 
bed,  entirely  oblivious  to  their  surroundings,  with  a  delirium  which  raay 
simulate  that  of  delirium  tremens,  particularly  in  being  associated  with 
loathsome  and  unpleasant  animals.  The  nutrition  may  be  maintained, 
but  in  these  cases  there  is  always  a  very  heavy,  foul  breath.  With  seclu- 
sion and  care  recovery  usually  takes  place  within  three  or  four  months. 
At  the  onset  of  these  attacks  and  during  convalescence  the  patients  must 
be  incessantly  watched,  as  a  suicidal  tendency  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 
I  have  been  accustomed  to  speak  of  this  condition  as  the  status  hyslerictu. 

Of  hyeterical  manifestations  in  the  higher  centres  that  of  trance  is  the 
most  remarkable.  This  may  develop  spontaneously  without  any  convul- 
sive seizure,  but  more  frequently,  in  this  country  at  least,  it  follows  hys- 
teroid  attacks.  Catalepsy,  a  condition  in  which  the  limbs  are  plastic  and 
remain  in  any  position  in  which  they  are  placed,  may  be  present. 

The  Metabolism  in  Hysteria. — The  studies  of  Gilles  de  la  Tourette  and 
Cathelineau,  under  Charcot's  direction,  have  shown  that  in  the  ordinary 
forms  of  hysteria  the  urine  does  not  show  quantitative  or  qualitative 
changes,  hut  in  the  severer  types,  characterized  by  convulsions,  etc.,  there 
are  important  modifications:  reduction  in  the  urates  and  phosphates;  the 
ratio  of  the  earthy  to  the  alkaline  phosphates,  normally  1  : 3,  is  1  :  3,  or 
even  1  : 1.  The  urine  is  also  reduced  in  amount.  They  think  that  these 
changes  might  sometimes  serve  to  differentiate  convulsive  hysteria  from 
epilepsy,  in  which  there  is  always  an  increase  in  the  solid  constituents  after 
a  seizure. 

Hysterical  Fever. — In  hysteria  the  temperature,  as  a  rule,  is  normal. 
The  cases  with  fever  may  be  grouped  as  follows:  (o)  Instances  in  which 
the  fever  is  the  sole  manifestation.  These  are  rare,  but  I  have  seen  at 
least  two  cases  in  which  the  chronic  course,  the  retention  of  the  nutrition, 
and  the  entirely  negative  condition  of  the  organs  left  no  other  diagnosis 
possible.  In  a  ease  recently  under  observation  the  patient  has  had  for  four 
or  five  years  an  afternoon  rise  of  temperature,  reaching  usually  to  102°  or 
103°.  She  was  well  nourished  and  presented  no  pronounced  hysterical 
symptoms,  hut  there  was  a  marked  neurotic  history  on  one  side  and  a  form 
of  interrupted  sighing  respiration  so  often  seen  in  hysteria. 

(&)  Cases  of  hysterical  fever  with  spurious  local  manifestations.  These 
are  very  troublesome  and  deceptive  cases.  The  patient  may  be  suddenly 
taken  ill  with  pain  in  various  re^ons  and  elevation  of  temperature.  The 
case  may  simulate  meningitis.  There  may  be  pain  in  the  head,  vomiting, 
contracted  pupils,  and  retraction  of  the  neck — symptoms  which  may  per- 
sist for  weeks — and  some  anomalous  manifestation  during  convalescence 
may  alone  indicate  to  the  physician  that  he  has  had  to  deal  with  a  case  of 
hysteria,  and  has  not,  as  he  perhaps  flattered  himself,  cured  a  case  of  men- 
ingitis. Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  in  a  recent  article  on  hysterical  fever,  men- 
tions a  case  in  the  service  of  Cornil  which  was  admitted  with  dyspnira, 
slight  cyanosis,  and  a  temperature  of  39°  C.  The  condition  proved  to  be 
hysterical.     There  is  also  an  hysterical  pseudo-phthisis  with  pain  in  the 
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chest,  slight  fever,  and  the  expectoration  of  a  blood-stained  mucus.  The 
cases  of  hysterical  peritonitis  may  also  show  fever. 

(c)  Uysterical  Hyperpyrexia. — It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  the  cases  of 
parado.xical  temperatures  reported  of  late  years,  in  which  the  thermometer 
has  registered  113°  to  120°  or  more,  have  been  in  women.  Fraud  has  been 
practised  iu  some  of  these,  but  others  have  to  be  accepted,  though  their 
explanation  is  impossible  under  our  known  laws.  Jacobi  has  reported  a 
case  in  which  the  temperature  rose  to  148°  F.  (GS.S"  C).  The  Omaha 
case,  in  which  the  temperature  was  recorded  at  170°  F.,  has,  I  am  informed 
on  good  authority,  proved  a  fraud. 

I>iagnOBiB. — Inquiry  into  the  occurrence  of  previous  manifestations 
and  the  mental  conditions  may  give  important  information.  These  ques- 
tions, as  a  rule,  should  not  be  asked  the  mother,  who  of  all  others  is  least 
likely  to  give  satisfactory  information  about  the  patient's  condition.  The 
occurrence  of  the  globus  hystericus,  of  emotional  attacks,  of  weeping  and 
crying,  are  always  suggestive.  The  points  of  diflerence  between  the  con- 
vulsive attacks  and  true  epilepsy  were  referred  to  in  their  description, 
and  as  a  rule  little  difficulty  is  experienced  in  distinguishing  between  the 
two  conditions.  The  hysterical  paralyses  are  very  variable  and  apt  to  be 
associated  with  anffisthesia.  The  contractures  may  at  times  be  very  decep- 
tive, but  the  occurrence  of  areas  of  amestheala,  of  retraction  of  the  visual 
field,  and  the  development  of  minor  hysterical  manifestations,  give  valua- 
ble indications.  The  contractures  disappear  under  full  amesthesie.  Spe- 
cial care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  spastic  paraplegia  of  hysteria 
with  lateral  sclerosis. 

The  visceral  manifestations  are  usually  recognized  without  much  diffi- 
culty. The  practitioner  has  constantly  to  bear  in  mind  the  strong  tcndencj- 
in  hysterical  patients  to  practise  deception. 

Treatment. — The  prophylaxis  in  hysteria  may  be  gathered  from  the 
remarks  on  the  relation  of  education  to  the  disease.  The  successful  treat- 
ment of  hysteria  demands  qualities  possessed  by  few  physicians.  The  first 
dement  is  a  due  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  on  the  part  of 
the  physician  and  friends.  It  is  pitiable  to  think  of  the  misery  which  has 
been  inflicted  on  these  unhappy  victims  by  the  harsh  and  unjust  treat- 
ment which  bos  resulted  from  false  views  of  the  nature  of  the  trouble; 
on  the  other  hand,  worry  and  ill-health,  often  the  wrecking  of  mind, 
body,  and  estate,  are  entailed  upon  the  near  relatives  in  the  nursing  of  a 
protracted  case  of  hysteria.  The  minor  manifestations,  attacks  of  the 
vapors,  the  crying  and  weeping  apells,  are  not  of  much  moment  and  rarely 
require  treatment.  The  physical  condition  should  be  carefully  looked  into 
and  the  mode  of  life  regulated  so  as  to  insure  system  and  order  in  every- 
thing. A  congenial  occupation  offers  the  best  remedy  for  many  of  these 
manifestations.  Any  functional  disturbance  should  be  attended  to  and  a 
course  of  tonics  prescribed.  Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  action 
of  the  bowels. 

Valerian  and  asafcettda  are  often  of  service.  For  the  pains  in  various 
parts,  particularly  in  the  back,  the  thcrmo-cautery  and  static  electricity 
will  be  found  invaluable.    Morphia  should  be  withheld.    In  the  convulave 
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seizures,  particularly  in  the  minor  fornig,  it  ie  often  beet,  after  eettling  the 
patient  comfortably,  to  leave  her.  When  ehe  cornea  to,  and  finds  herself 
alone  and  without  sympathy,  the  attacks  are  less  likely  to  be  repeated. 
There  ie,  as  a  rule,  no  cure  for  the  hysterical  manifestations  of  women, 
otherwise  in  good  health,  who  are,  as  Mitchell  aaya,  "  fat  and  ruddy,  with 
sound  organs  and  good  appetites,  but  ever  complain  of  pains  and  acfaes, 
and  ever  liable  on  the  least  emotional  disturbance  to  exhibit  a  quaint  vari- 
ety of  hysterical  phenomena." 

To  treat  hysteria  as  a  physical  disorder  is,  after  all,  radically  wrong.  It 
is  essentially  a  mental  and  emotional  anomaly,  and  the  important  element 
in  the  treatment  is  moral  control.  At  home,  surrounded  by  loving  relatives 
who  misinterpret  entirely  the  symptoms  and  have  no  appreciation  of  tho 
nature  of  the  disease,  the  severer  forms  of  hysteria  can  rarely  he  cured.  The 
necessary  control  ia  impossible;  hence  the  special  value  of  the  method  in- 
troduced by  Weir  Mitchell,  which  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  advanced 
cases  which  have  become  chronic  and  bedridden.  The  treatment  consists 
in  isolation,  rest,  diet,  massage,  and  electricity.  Separation  from  friends 
and  synipathetie  relatives  must  he  absolute,  and  can  rarely,  if  ever,  he 
obtained  in  the  individual's  home.  An  essential  element  in  the  treatment 
is  an  intelligent  nurse.  No  small  share  of  the  success  which  has  attended 
the  author  of  this  plan  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  persistently 
chosen  as  his  allies  bright,  intelligent  women.  Tbe  details  of  the  plan  are 
as  follows:  The  patient  is  confined  to  bed  and  uot  allowed  to  get  up.  Hot, 
at  first,  in  aggravated  cases,  to  read,  write,  or  even  to  feed  herself.  Massage 
is  used  daily,  at  first  for  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  subsequently  for 
a  longer  period.  It  is  essential  as  a  substitute  for  exercise.  The  induction 
current  is  applied  to  the  various  muscles  and  to  the  spine.  Its  use,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  essential  as  that  of  massage.  The  diet  may  at  first  be  entirely 
of  milk,  4  ounces  every  two  hours.  It  is  better  to  give  skimmed  milk, 
and  it  may  be  diluted  with  soda  water  or  barley  water  and,  if  necessary, 
peptonized.  After  a  week  or  ten  days  the  diet  may  be  increased,  the 
amount  of  milk  still  being  kept  up.  A  chop  may  be  given  at  midday,  a  cup 
of  coffee  or  cocoa  with  toast  or  bread  and  butter  or  a  biscuit  with  the  milk. 
Tbe  patients  usually  fatten  rapidly  as  the  solid  food  is  added,  and  with 
the  gain  there  is,  as  a  rule,  a  diminution  or  cessation  of  the  nervous  symp- 
toms. The  milk  is  the  essential  element  in  the  diet,  and  is  in  itself  amply 
sufficient. 

The  remarkable  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  now  universally 
recognized.  The  plan  is  more  applicable  to  the  lean  than  to  fat,  flabby 
hysterical  patients.  Xot  only  is  it  suitable  for  the  more  obstinate  varieties 
of  hysteria  with  bodily  manifestations,  but  in  the  cases  with  mental  symp- 
toms the  seclusion  and  separation  from  relatives  and  friends  are  particu- 
larly advantageous.  In  the  hysterical  vomiting  Debove's  method  of  forced 
feeding  may  he  used  with  benefit.  For  tbe  innumerable  minor  manifesta- 
iions  of  hysteria  and  for  the  simulations  the  indications  for  treatment  are 
usually  clear.  Of  late,  hypnotism  has  been  extensively  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  hysteria.  Occasionally  in  cases  of  hysterical  contractions  or  paraly- 
sis it  is  of  benefit,  but  any  one  who  has  seen  tbe  development  of  this  method 
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as  practiaed  at  present  in  France  must  feel  that  it  is  a  two-edged  sword  and 
that  the  constant  repetition  in  the  same  patient  is  fraught  with  danger. 
Id  the  cases  in  which  we  have  tried  it  here  the  aucceee  has  not  been  marked. 


XII.    NEURASTHENIA. 

Deflnitlon. — A  condition  of  weakneee  or  exhaustion  of  the  nervous 
system,  giving  rise  to  various  forms  of  mental  and  bodily  inefficiency. 

The  term,  an  old  one,  but  first  popularized  by  Beard,  covers  an  ilMe- 
fined,  motley  group  of  sjmptomB,  which  may  be  either  general  and  the  ei- 
pressioD  of  derangement  of  the  entire  system,  or  local,  limited  to  certain 
organs;  hence  the  terms  cerebral,  epinal,  cardiac,  and  gastric  neurasthenia. 

Btlologfy. — The  causes  may  be  grouped  as  hereditary  and  acquired. 

(a)  Hereditary. — We  do  not  all  start  in  life  with  the  same  amount  of 
nerve  capital.  Parents  who  have  led  irrational  lives,  indulging  in  excesses 
of  various  kinds,  or  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  nervous  complaints  or 
of  mental  trouble,  may  transmit  to  their  children  an  organization  which  is 
defective  in  what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we  must  call  "  nerve  force." 
Such  individuals  start  handicapped  with  a  neuropathic  predisposition,  and 
furnish  a  considerable  proportion  of  our  neurasthenic  patients.  As  van 
Gieson  sonorously  puts  it,  "  the  potential  energies  of  the  higher  constella- 
tions of  their  association  centres  have  been  squandered  by  their  ancestors." 

Besides  such  forma  of  hereditary  neuropathy,  which  we  have  to  look 
upon  as  instances  of  injury  to  the  germ-plasm  derived  from  one  or  both 
of  the  parents,  there  have  to  be  considered  those  cases  in  which  during 
intra-uterine  life  there  have  been  conditions  which  interfered  with  the 
proper  development  and  nutrition  of  the  embryo.  So  long  as  these  indi- 
viduals are  content  to  transact  a  moderate  business  with  their  life  capital, 
all  may  go  well,  but  there  is  no  reserve,  and  in  the  exigencies  of  modem  life 
these  small  capitalists  go  under  and  come  to  us  as  bankrupts. 

(6)  Acquired. — The  functions,  though  perverted  most  readily  in  persons 
who  have  inherited  a  feeble  organization,  may  also  be  damaged  in  persons 
with  no  neuropathic  predisposition  by  exercise  which  is  excessive  in  pro- 
portion to  the  strength — i.  e.,  by  strain.  The  cares  and  anxieties  attendant 
upon  the  gaining  of  a  livelihood  may  be  borne  without  distress,  but  in  many 
peraona  the  strain  becomes  excessive  and  is  first  manifested  as  worry.  The 
individual  loses  the  distinction  between  essentials  and  non-essentials,  trifles 
cause  annoyance,  and  the  entire  organism  reacts  with  unnecessary  readiness 
to  slight  stimuli,  and  is  in  a  state  which  the  older  writers  called  irritable 
weakness.  If  such  a  condition  be  taken  early  and  the  patient  given  rest, 
the  balance  is  quickly  restored.  In  this  group  may  be  placed  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  neurasthenics  whioh  we  see  in  this  country,  particularly 
among  business  men,  teachen,  and  journalists.  N'eurasthenia  may  follow 
the  infectious  diseaaes,  particularly  influenza,  typhoid  fever,  and  sypbihs. 
The  abuse  of  certain  drugs, -alcohol,  tobacco,  morphine  may  lead  to  a  high 
grade  of  neurasthenia,  though  the  drug  habit  is  more  often  a  result  rather 
than  a  cause  of  the  neurasthenia.    Other  causes  more  subtle,  yet  potent,  and 
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leea  easily  dealt  with,  are  the  worriea  attendant  upon  love  affaire,  religions 
doubts,  and  the  sexual  paasion.  Sexual  exeeeaes  have  undoubtedly  been 
exaggerated  as  a  cause  of  neurasthenia,  but  that  they  are  responsible  in  ft 
number  of  instances  ia  certain. 

The  traumatic  forms,  especially  those  following  upon  railway  accidents, 
will  be  separately  considered. 

Symptome. — These  are  extremely  yaried,  and  may  be  general  or 
localized^  more  often  a  combination  of  both.  The  appearance  of  the  pa- 
tient is  suggestive,  sometimes  characteristic,  but  difficult  to  describe.  Im- 
portant information  can  be  gained  by  the '  physician  if  he  observe  the 
patient  closely  as  he  enters  the  room — the  way  he  is  clothed,  the  manner 
in  which  he  holds  his  body,  his  facial  expression,  and  the  humor  which  he 
is  in.  Loss  of  weight  and  slight  aufemia  may  be  present.  The  physical 
debility  may  reach  a  high  grade  and  the  patient  may  be  confined  to  bed. 
Mentally  the  patients  are  usually  low-spirited  and  despondent;  women  are 
frequently  emotional. 

The  local  symptoms  may  dominate  the  situation,  and  there  have  accord- 
ingly been  described  a  whole  series  of  types  of  the  disease — cerebral,  spinal, 
card io- vascular,  gastric,  and  sexual.  In  all  forma  there  is  a  striking  lack  of 
accordance  between  the  symptoms  of  which  the  patient  complains  and  the 
objective  changes  discoverable  by  the  physician.  In  nearlyevery  clinical  type 
of  the  disease  the  predominant  symptoms  are  referable  to  pathological  aenaa- 
tions  and  the  psychic  effects  of  these.  Imperfect  sleep  is  also  complained 
of  by  a  majority  of  patients,  or,  if  not  complained  of,  is  found  to  exist  on 
inquiiy. 

In  the  cerebral  or  psychic  form  the  symptoms  are  chiefly  connected  with 
an  inability  to  perform  the  ordinary  mental  work.  Thus  a  row  of  figures 
cannot  be  correctly  added,  the  dictation  or  the  writing  of  a  few  letters  is  a 
source  of  the  greatest  worry,  the  transaction  of  petty  details  in  business  is 
a  painful  effort,  and  there  is  loss  of  power  of  fixed  attention.  With  thia 
condition  there  may  be  no  headache,  the  appetite  may  be  good,  and  the 
^tient  may  sleep  well.  As  a  rule,  however,  there  are  sensations  of  fulnesa 
and  weight  or  flushes,  if  not  actual  headache.  Sleepleasness  is  a  frequent 
concomitant  of  the  cerebral  form,  and  may  be  the  first  manifestation. 
Some  of  these  patients  are  good-tempered  and  cheerful,  but  a  majority  are 
moody,  irritable,  and  depressed. 

Hypersesthesia,  especially  to  sensations  of  pain,  is  one  of  the  main  char- 
acteristics of  almost  all  neurasthenic  individuals.  The  sensations  are  nearly 
always  referred  to  some  special  region  of  the  body — the  skin,  eye  muscles, 
the  joints,  the  blood-vessels,  or  the  viscera.  It  is  frequently  possible  to 
localize  a  number  of  points  painful  to  pressure  {Valleix's  points).  In  some 
patients  there  ia  marked  vertigo,  occasionally  even  resembling  that  of  M4ni- 
4re'&  disease. 

If  such  pathological  sensations  continue  for  a  long  time  the  mood  and 
character  of  the  patient  gradually  alter.  The  so-called  "  irritable  humor  " 
develops.  Many  obnoxiously  egoistic  individuals  met  with  in  daily  life  are 
in  reality  examples  of  psychic  neurasthenia.  Everything  is  complained  of; 
The  individual  demands  the  greatest  consideration  for  his  condition;  fcela 
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that  he  has  been  deeply  insulted  if  his  desires  are  not  always  immediately 
granted.  He  may  at  the  same  time  have  but  little  consideration  for  others. 
Indeed,  in  the  severer  forms  of  the  disease  he  may  show  a  malicious  pleas- 
tire  in  attempting  to  make  people  who  seem  happier  than  himself  uncom- 
fortable. Such  patients  complain  frequently  that  they  are  "  misunder- 
stood "  by  their  fellows. 

In  many  cases  the  so-called  "  anxiety  conditions  "  gradually  develop; 
one  scarcely  ever  sees  a  case  of  advanced  neurasthenia  without  the  existence 
of  some  form  of  "  anxiety."  In  the  simpler  forms  of  anxiety  (nosophobic) 
tbere  may  be  only  a  fear  of  impending  insanity  or  of  approaching  death 
or  of  apoplexy.  More  frequently  the  anxious  feeling  is  localized  somewhere 
in  the  body — in  the  precordial  region,  in  the  head,  in  the  abdomen,  in  the 
thorax,  or  more  rarely  in  the  extremities. 

In  some  cases  the  anxiety  becomes  intense  and  the  patients  are  restless, 
and  declare  that  they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  themselves.  They  may 
throw  themselves  xipon  a  bed,  crying  and  complaining,  and  making  con- 
vulsive movements  with  the  hands  and  feet.  Suicidal  tendencies  are  not 
uncommon  in  such  cases,  and  patients  may  in  desperation  actually  take 
their  own  lives. 

Involuntary  mental  activity  may  be  very  troublesome;  the  patient  com- 
plains that  when  he  is  overtired  thoughts  which  he  cannot  stop  or  control 
ran  through  his  head  with  lightning-like  rapidity.  In  other  cases  there  is 
marked  absence  of  mind,  the  individual's  mind  being  so  filled  up  owing 
to  the  overexcitability  of  latent  memory  pictures  that  he  is  unable  to  form 
the  proper  associations  for  ideas  called  up  by  external  stimuli.  Sometimes 
a  patient  complains  that  a  definite  word,  a  name,  a  number,  a  melody,  or  a 
eong  keeps  running  in  his  head  in  spite  of  all  he  can  do  to  abolish  it. 

In  the  severer  cases  of  psychic  neurasthenia  the  so-called  "  phobias  " 
are  common.  The  most  frequent  form  perhaps  is  agoraphobia,  in  which 
patients  the  moment  they  come  into  an  open  space  are  oppressed  by  an 
exaggerated  feeling  of  anxiety.  They  Reem  "  frightened  to  death,"  and 
commence  to  tremble  all  over;  they  complain  of  compression  of  the  thorax 
and  palpitation  of  the  heart.  They  may  break  into  profuse  perspiration  and 
aseert  that  they  feel  as  though  chained  to  the  ground  or  that  they  cannot 
move  a  step.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  some  such  cases  the  open  space  can 
be  eroBsod  if  the  individual  be  accompanied  by  some  one,  even  by  a  child, 
or  if  he  carry  a  stick  or  an  umbrella!  Other  people  are  afraid  to  be  left 
alone  (monophobia),  especially  in  a  closed  compartment  (claustrophobia). 

The  fear  of  people  and  of  society  is  known  as  anthropopbobia.  A  whole 
series  of  other  phobias  have  been  described- — -batophobia,  or  the  fear  that 
high  things  will  fall;  pathophobia,  or  fear  of  disease;  siderodromophobia, 
or  fear  of  a  railway  journpy;  sidernphobia  or  astrophobia,  fear  of  thunder 
and  lightning.  Occasionally  we  meet  with  individuals  who  are  afraid  of 
everything  and  every  one — victims  of  the  so-called  pantophobia. 

The  special  senses  may  be  disturbed,  particularly  vision.  An  aching  or 
weariness  of  the  eyeballs  after  reading  a  few  minutes  or  flashes  of  light  are 
common  sjTnptoms.  The  "  irritable  eye,"  the  so-called  nervous  or  neu- 
rasthenic asthenopia,  is  familiar  to  every  family  phyBician.     According  to 
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BinswangeT,  the  essence  of  the  astlienopic  disturbance  consists  in  patho- 
logical  senBations  of  fatigue  in  the  ciliary  muEcles  or  the  medial  recti. 

There  may  be  acoustic  disturbancee — hyperalgesia  and  even  true  hyper- 
acuaia. 

One  of  the  most  common  of  all  the  Bjmptoms  of  neurasthenia  is  the 
pressure  in  the  head  complained  of  by  these  patients.  This  symptom,  vari- 
ously described,  may  be  diffuse,  but  is  more  frequently  referred  to  some  one 
region — frontal,  temporal,  parietal,  or  occipital." 

When  the  spinal  symptoms  predominate— epinal  irritation  or  Gpinal 
neurasthenia — in  addition  to  many  of  the  features  just  mentioned,  the 
patients  complain  of  vearinese  on  the  least  exertion,  of  weakness,  pain  in 
the  back,  intercostal  ueuralgiform  pains,  and  of  aching  pains  in  the  1^8. 
There  may  be  spots  of  local  tenderness  on  the  spine.  The  rachialgia  may 
be  spontaneous,  or  may  be  noticed  only  on  pressure  or  movement.  Occa- 
sionally there  may  be  disturbances  of  sensation,  particularly  a  feeling  of 
numbness  and  tingling,  and  the  reflexes  may  be  increased.  Visceral  neural- 
gias, especially  in  connection  with  the  genital  organs,  are  frequently  met 
with.  The  aching  pain  in  the  back  or  in  the  back  of  the  neck  is  the  moat 
constant  complaint  in  these  cases.  In  women  it  is  often  impossible  to  say 
whether  this  condition  is  one  of  neurasthenia  or  hysteria.  It  is  in  these 
cases  that  the  disturbances  of  muscular  activity  are  most  pronounced,  and 
in  the  French  writings  amyosthenia  particularly  plays  an  important  rok. 
The  symptoms  may  be  irritative  or  paretic,  or  a  combination  of  both.  Dis- 
turbances of  coordination  are  not  uncommon  in  the  severer  forms.  These 
are  particularly  prone  to  involve  the  associated  movements  of  the  eye  raus- 
cles  leading  to  asthenopic  lack  of  accommodation.  Drooping  of  one  eyelid 
ia  very  common,  probably  owing  to  insuiRcient  innervation  on  the  part  of 
the  sympathetic  rather  tJian  to  paresis  of  the  nervus  oculomotorius.  Oc- 
casionally Bomberg's  symptom  may  be  present,  and  the  patient,  or  even  his 
physician,  may  fear  a  beginning  tabes.  More  rarely  there  is  disturbance  of 
such  finely  coordinated  acts  as  writing  and  articulation,  not  unlike  those 
seen  at  the  onset  of  general  paresis.  Such  symptoms  are  always  alarming, 
and  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  in  establishing  a  diagnosis.  That  they 
may  be  the  symptoms  of  pure  neurasthenia,  however,  can  no  longer  be 
doubted. 

The  reflexes  in  neurasthenia  ate  usually  increased,  the  deep  reflexes 
especially  never  being  absent.  The  condition  of  the  superficial  reflexes  is 
less  constant,  though  tliese,  too,  are  usually  increased.  The  pupils  are  often 
dilated,  and  the  reflexes  are  usually  normal.  There  may  be  inequality  of  the 
pupils  in  neurasthenia,  a  point  which  Felizaeus  has  especially  emphasized. 

In  another  type  of  eases  the  muscular  weakness  is  extreme,  and  may  ga 
on  even  to  complete  motor  helplessness.  Very  thorough  examination  is 
necessary  before  deciding  as  to  the  nature  of  the  aifection,  since  in  some 

•  For  an  exhaustive  considemtion  o(  the  mental  symptoms  of  neiirasthenia,  see  tho 
Shattuck  Ijecture.  by  Oowlea  (Boston  MefJical  and  Siirginal  Journal,  18111).  as  well  as  two 
Oermftn  monographs,  that  of  Rinswantcer  (1896),  and  that  of  LSwpnfcld.  The  French 
treatise  of  Bouveret  (1891)  is  also  valuable.  F.  C.  MDIlar's  Handbuch  der  Neurasthenia 
(Leipzig,  1898)  aont«iiis  an  ezoelleat  bibliography  of  this  subject. 
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iastancee  serious  mistakes  have  been  made.  Here  belong  the  alremta  of 
Neftel,  the  akinesia  atgera  of  Mobius,  and  the  neuTastheiiic  form  of  astasia 
abasia  described  by  Binswanger. 

In  other  cases  the  cardio-vascular  gymptoms  are  the  most  distreesing, 
and  may  occur  with  only  slight  disturbance  of  the  cerebro-spinal  functions, 
though  the  conditions  are  nearly  always  combined.  Palpitation  of  the  heart, 
irregular  and  very  rapid  action  (neurasthenic  tachycardia),  and  pains  and 
oppressive  feelings  in  the  cardiac  region  are  the  most  common  symptoms. 
The  slightest  excitement  may  be  followed  by  increased  action  of  the  heart, 
sometimes  associated  with  sensations  of  dizziness  and  anxiety,  and  the  pa- 
tients frequently  have  the  idea  that  they  suffer  from  serious  disease  of  this 
organ.    Attacks  of  pseudo-angina  may  occur. 

Vaso-motor  disturbances  constitute  a  special  feature  of  many  casee. 
Flushes  of  heat,  especially  in  the  head,  and  transient  hyperemia  of  the 
skin  may  be  very  distressing  symptoms.  Profuse  sweating  may  occur, 
either  local  or  general,  and  sometimes  nocturnal.  The  pulse  may  show  inter- 
esting features,  owing  to  the  extreme  relaxation  of  the  peripheral  arterioles. 
The  arterial  throbbing  may  be  everywhere  visible,  almost  as  much  as  in 
aortic  insufBciency.  The  pulse,  too,  may  under  these  circumstances  have 
a  somewhat  water-hammer  qiiality.  The  capillary  pulse  may  be  seen  in 
the  nails,  on  the  lips,  or  on  the  margins  of  a  line  drawn  upon  the  forehead, 
and  I  have  on  several  occasions  seen  pulsation  in  the  veins  of  the  back  of 
the  hand.  A  characteristic  symptom  in  some  cases  is  the  throbbing  aorta. 
This  "  preternatural  pulsation  in  the  epigastrium,"  as  Allan  Bums  calls 
it,  may  be  extremely  forcible  and  suggest  the  existence  of  abdominal  aneu- 
rism. The  subjective  sensations  associated  with  it  may  be  very  unpleasant, 
particularly  when  the  stomach  is  empty. 

In  women  especially,  and  sometimes  in  men,  the  peripheral  blood-ves- 
aels  are  contracted,  the  extremities  are  cold,  the  nose  is  red  or  blue,  and  the 
face  has  a  pinched  expression.  These  patients  feel  much  more  comfortable 
when  the  cutaneous  vessels  are  distended,  and  resort  to  various  means  to 
lavor  this  (wearing  of  heavy  clothing,  use  of  diffusible  stimulants). 

The  general  features  of  gastro-iniestinaJ  neurasthenia  have  been  dealt 
with  under  the  section  of  nervous  dyspepsia.  The  connection  of  these  cases 
with  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  floating  kidney,  and  the  condition  which 
Ol^nard  calls  enteroptosis  has  already  been  mentioned. 

Sexual  neurasthenia  is  a  condition  in  which  there  is  an  irritable  weak- 
ness of  the  sexual  organs  manifested  by  nocturnal  emissions,  unusual  de- 
presBJon  after  intercourse,  and  often  by  a  distressing  dread  of  impotence. 
The  mental  condition  of  these  patients  is  most  pitiable,  and  they  fall  an 
easy  prey  to  quacks  and  charlatans  of  all  kinds. 

Spermatorrhoea  is  the  bugbear  of  the  majority.  They  complain  of  con- 
tinued losses,  usually  without  accompanying  pleasurable  sensations.  After 
defecation  or  micturition  there  may  be  seminal  discharges.  Microscopic  ex- 
amination sometimes  reveals  the  presence  of  spermatozoa.  Actual  nervous 
impotence  is  not  uncommon.  The  "  painful  testicle  "  U  a  well-known  neu- 
rasthenic phenomenon. 

In  the  severer  cases,  especially  those  bearing  the  stigmata  of  degenera- 
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tion,  there  may  be  evidence  of  sexual  pervereion.  The  "  damnable  itera- 
tion "  with  which  writere  in  our  ranks  "  dish  up  "  this  unpleasant  subject 
is  proof  positive  that  not  all  prophets  speak  to  edification. 

In  {emales  it  is  common  to  find  a  tender  ovaiy,  and  painful  or  irr^ular 
menstmation. 

In  all  forms  of  neurasthenia  the  condition  of  the  urine  is  important. 
Many  casee  are  complicated  with  the  symptoms  of  the  condition  known 
as  lithsemia,  and  ho  marked  may  this  be  that  some  have  indeed  made  a  spe- 
cial form  of  lithiemic  neurasthenia.  Polyuria  may  be  present,  but  is  more 
common  in  hysteria.  With  disturbed  digestion  the  urates  and  oxalates 
may  be  in  excess. 

Dif^nosiB. — While  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  diagnosis  can  readily 
be  made,  still  there  are  instances  in  which  it  is  very  difficult.  Neuiasthenis 
overlaps  hypochondria  and  hysteria  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pEychosee  and 
degenerative  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  on  the  other.  The  term  has 
in  the  past  been  altogether  too  loosely  used.  Simple  local  disturbancet 
and  temporary  general  disturbances  the  result  of  sudden  overexertion  should 
scarcely  be  diagnosed  as  neurasthenia.  Only  when  we  have  before  us  a 
clinical  picture  indicating  general  weaknees  of  the  nervous  system  in  addi- 
tion t^  the  local  disturbances,  no  matter  how  pronounced  they  are,  is  the 
diagnosis  justifiable.  Charcot  has  designated  as  neurasthenic  stigmata  cer- 
tain fundamental  and  typical  ayirptoms,  such  as  the  pain  and  pressure  in 
the  head,  the  disturbances  of  sleep,  the  rhachialgia  and  spinal  hypenes- 
thesia,  the  muscular  weakness,  the  nervous  dyspepsia,  the  disturbances  of 
the  genital  organs,  and  the  typical  mental  phenomena  (irritable  humor, 
psychic  depression,  feelings  of  anxiety,  intellectual  fatigue,  incapacity  of 
decision,  and  the  like).  In  addition  to  these  cardinal  symptoms  of  the  die- 
ease,  he  described  ae  secondary  or  accessory  symptoms  the  feelings  of  dizzi- 
ness and  vertigo,  the  neurasthenic  asthenopia,  the  circulatory,  respiratory, 
secretory,  and  nutritive  disturbances,  disturbances  of  motility  and  sensa- 
tion, the  fever  of  neurasthenia,  and  neurasthenic  idiosyncrasies.  The  anxiety 
conditions  and  various  phobias,  as  well  as  the  different  varieties  of  tic  and 
the  occupation  neuroses  when  they  accompany  neurasthenia,  are  regarded 
as  complications  dependent  in  the  majority  of  instances  upon  faulty  hered- 
ity. I  must  agree  with  Binswanger  in  emphasizing  the  importance  for  the 
diagnosis  of  the  peculiar  intellectual  and  emotional  condition  of  the  patient, 
as  well  as  the  disturbances  of  sleep. 

Xcnrasthenia  is  a  disease  above  all  others  which  has  to  be  diagnosed 
from  the  subjective  statements  of  the  patient,  and  from  an  observation  of 
his  general  behavior  rather  than  from  the  physical  examination.  The 
physical  examination  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  excluding  other  dis- 
eases likely  to  be  confounded  with  it.  That  somatic  changes  occur  and  that 
physical  signs  are  often  to  be  made  out  is  very  true,  and  we  owe  to  Lowcn- 
feld  especially  a  careful  discussion  of  these  points,  but  there  is  nothing 
typical  or  pathognomonic  in  these  objective  changes. 

The  hypochondriac  differs  from  the  neurasthenic  in  the  excessive  psychic 
distortion  of  the  pathological  sensations  to  which  he  is  subject.  He  is 
the  victim  of  actual  delusions  regarding  his  condition. 
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The  coDfueion  of  neurasthenia  with  hysteria  is  still  more  frequent;  ia 
women  especially  a  diagnosis  of  hysteria  is  often  made  when  in  reality 
the  condition  is  one  of  neurasthenia.  In  the  absence  of  hysterical  par- 
oxysms, of  crises,  and  of  those  marked  emotional  and  intellectual  char- 
actcriBticE  of  the  hysterical  individual  the  diagnosis  of  hysteria  should  not 
be  made.  Of  course,  in  many  of  the  cases  of  hysteria  definite  hysterical 
stigmata  (hysterical  paralyses,  convulsions,  contractures,  ansesthesias, 
alterations  in  the  visoal  field,  etc.)  are  present,  and  the  diagnosis  is  not 
difficult. 

Epilepsy  ia  not  likely  to  be  confounded  with  neurasthenia  if  there  be 
definite  epileptic  attacks,  but  the  cases  of  petit  mat  may  he  puzzling. 

The  onset  of  exophthalmic  goitre  may  be  mistaken  for  neurasthenia, 
especially  if  there  be  no  exophthalmos  at  the  beginning.  The  emotiona! 
disturbances  and  the  irritability  of  the  heart  may  mislead  the  physician. 
In  pronounced  cases  of  nervous  prostration  the  differential  diagnosis  from 
the  various  psychoses  may  be  extremely  difficult. 

The  two  forms  of  organic  disease  of  the  nervous  system  with  which  neu- 
rasthenia is  most  likely  to  be  confounded  are  tabes  and  general  paresis.  The 
symptoms  of  the  spinal  form  of  neurasthenia  may  resemble  those  of  the 
former  disease,  while  the  symptoms  of  the  psychic  or  cerebral  form  of  neu- 
rasthenia may  be  very  similar  to  those  of  general  paresis.  The  diagnosis, 
as  a  rule,  presents  no  difficulty  if  the  physician  be  careful  to  make  a  thor- 
ough routine  examination.  It  is  only  the  superficial  study  of  a  case  that  is 
likely  to  lead  one  astray.  In  tabes  especially  a  consideration  of  the  sensor}' 
disturbances,  of  the  deep  reficxes,  and  of  the  pupillary  findings  will  always 
establish  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  disease.  In  general  paresis  there  is 
sometimes  more  difficulty.  The  onset  of  general  paresis  is  often  character- 
ized by  the  appearance  of  symptoms  quite  like  those  of  ordinary  neu- 
rasthenia, and  the  family  physician  may  entirely  overlook  the  grave  nature 
of  the  malady.  The  mistake  in  the  other  direction  ia,  however,  perhaps  just 
as  common.  A  physician  who  once  or  twice  has  seen  a  case  of  general 
paresis  develop  out  of  what  appeared  to  be  one  of  pronounced  neurasthenia 
is  too  prone  afterward  to  suspect  every  neurasthenic  to  be  developing  the 
malign  afEection.  The  most  marked  symptoms,  however,  of  psychic  ex- 
haustion do  not  justify  a  diagnosis  of  general  paresis  even  when  the  his- 
tory is  suspicious,  unless  along  with  it  definite  paresis  of  the  facial  or  mus- 
cles of  articulation  or  of  the  pupils  exist.  A  history  of  syphilis  or  of  chronic 
alcoholism  or  morphinism  associated  with  severe  psychic  exhaustion  should, 
of  couree,  put  one  always  on  his  guard,  and  the  physician  should  be  sharply 
on  the  lookout  for  the  appearance  of  intellectual  defects,  paraphasia,  facial 
paresis,  and  sluggishness  of  the  pupils. 

Treatment. — Prophylaxis. — Many  patients  come  under  our  care  a 
generation  too  late  for  satisfactory  treatment,  and  it  may  be  impossible  to 
restore  the  exhausted  capital.  The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  in  the 
rearing  of  children  of  neuropathic  predisposition.  Prom  a  very  early  age 
they  should  be  submitted  to  a  process  of  "  psychic  hardening,"  every  effort 
being  made  to  strengthen  the  bodily  and  mental  condition.  Even  in  in- 
fancy the  child  should  not  be  pampered.     Later  on  the  grvatest  care  should 
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be  exerciaed  with  regard  to  food,  sleep,  and  school  work.  Complaints  of 
children  should  not  be  too  seriously  considered. 

Mnch  depends  upon  the  example  aet  by  the  parents.  A  restless,  emo- 
tional, constantly  complaining  mother  will  rack  the  nervous  system  of  a 
delicate  child.  In  some  instances,  for  the  welfare  of  a  developing  boy  or 
girl,  the  physician  may  find  it  necessary  to  advise  its  removal  from 
home. 

Neurotic  children  are  especially  liable  during  development  to  fits  of 
temper  and  of  emotional  disturbance.  These  should  not  be  too  lightly 
considered.  Above  all,  violent  chastisement  in  such  cases  is  to  be  avoided, 
and  lo3B  of  temper  on  the  part  of  the  parent  or  tracher  ia  particularly  per- 
nicious for  the  nervous  system  of  the  child.  Where  possible,  in  such  in- 
stances, the  best  treatment  is  to  put  the  obstreperous  child  immediately  to 
bed,  and  if  the  excitement  and  temper  continue  a  warm  bath  followed  by 
a  cool  douch  may  be  effective.  If  he  be  put  to  bed  after  the  bath  sleep  soon 
follows. 

Special  attention  is  necessary  at  puberty  in  both  boys  and  girls.  If 
there  be  at  this  period  any  marked  tendency  to  emotional  disturbance  or  to 
intellectual  weakness  the  child  should  be  removed  from  school  and  every 
care  taken  to  avoid  unfavorable  influences. 

Personal  Hygiene. — Throughout  life  individuals  of  neuropathic  predis- 
])08ition  should  obey  scrupulously  certain  hygienic  and  prophylactic  mlea. 
Intellectual  work  especially  should  be  judiciously  limited  and  should  alter- 
nate frequently  with  periods  of  repose.  Excitement  of  all  kinds  should  of 
course  be  avoided,  and  such  individuals  will  do  well  to  be  abstemious  in 
the  use  of  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  and  alcohol,  if,  indeed,  they  be  permitted  to 
use  these  substances  at  all.  The  habit,  happily  in  this  country  becoming 
verj-  common,  of  taking  at  least  once  a  year  a  prolonged  holiday  away  from 
the  ordinary  environment,  in  the  woods,  in  the  mountains,  or  at  the  sea- 
shore, should  be  urgently  enjoined  upon  every  neuropathic  individual.  In 
many  instances  it  is  found  to  be  the  greatest  relief  and  rest  if  the  patient 
can  take  his  holiday  away  from  hia  relatives. 

During  ordinarj-  life  nervous  people  should,  during  some  portion  of 
each  day,  pay  rational  attention  to  the  body.  Cold  baths,  swimming,  exer- 
cises in  the  gymnasium,  gardening,  golf,  lawn  tennis,  cricket,  hunting, 
shooting,  rowing,  sailing,  and  bicycling  are  of  value  in  maintaining  the 
general  nutrition.  Such  exerciaes  are,  of  course,  to  be  recommended  only 
to  individuals  physically  equal  to  them.  If  neurasthenia  be  once  well  de- 
veloped the  greatest  care  must  be  observed  in  the  ordering  of  exercise. 
Many  nervous  girls  have  been  completely  broken  down  by  following  injudi- 
cious advice  with  regard  to  long  walks. 

Treatment  of  the  Condition. — The  treatment  of  neurasthenia  when  once 
established  presents  a  varied  problem  to  the  thoughtful  physician.  Every 
case  must  be  handled  upon  its  own  merits,  no  two,  as  a  rule,  requiring  ex- 
actly the  same  methods.  In  general  it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  medical 
adviser  to  remove  the  patient  as  far  as  possible  from  the  influences  which 
have  led  to  his  downfall,  and  to  restore  to  normal  the  nervous  mechanisms 
which  have  been  weakened  by  injurious  influences.    The  general  character 
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of  the  individual,  his  phyeical  and  social  status  must  of  course  be  consid- 
ered, and  the  therapeutic  measurea  carefully  adjusted  to  these. 

Above  all,  the  physician  must  first  gain  the  confidence  of.  his  patient, 
and  this  he  will  not  do  if  he  be  inattentive  to  the  complaints  of  the  individ- 
ual, especially  at  first,  or  if  he  rudely  tel!  the  patient  before  he  has  care- 
fully examined  him  and  observed  him  for  some  time  that  hia  troubles  are 
imaginary.  As  has  been  said,  it  is  education  more  than  medicine  that 
these  patients  need,  but  the  patients  themselves  do  not  wish  to  be  educated; 
they  come  to  the  physician  to  be  treated,  and  the  educating  process  has  to 
be  disguised. 

The  diagnosis  having  been  settled,  the  physician  may  assure  the  patient 
that  with  prolonged  treatment,  during  which  his  cooperation  with  the  physi- 
cian is  absolutely  essential,  he  may  expect  to  get  well.  He  must  be  told 
that  much  depends  upon  himself  and  that  he  must  make  a  vigorous 
effort  to  overcome  certain  of  his  tendencies,  and  that  all  his  strength 
of  will  will  be  needed  to  further  the  progress  of  the  cure.  In  the  case  of 
business  or  professional  men,  in  whom  the  condition  develops  as  a  result 
of  overwork  or  overstudy,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  enjoin  absolute  rest  with 
change  of  scene  and  diet.  A  trip  abroad,  with  a  residence  for  a  month  or 
two  in  Switzerland,  or,  if  there  are  symptoms  of  nervous  dyspepsia,  a  resi- 
dence at  one  of  the  Spas  will  usually  prove  sufficient.  The  excitement  of 
the  large  cities  abroad  should  be  avoided.  The  longer  the  disease  has 
lasted  and  the  more  intense  the  symptoms  have  been,  the  longer  the  time 
necessary  for  the  restoration  of  health.  In  cases  of  any  severity  the  patient 
must  be  told  that  at  least  six  months'  complete  absence  from  business,  under 
strict  medical  guidance,  will  be  necessary.  Shorter  periods  may  of  course 
be  of  benefit,  which,  however,  as  a  rule,  will  be  only  temporary. 

It  will  be  wise  in  very  many  cases  to  treat  the  individual  for  a  few 
weeks  at  least  in  a  hospital  or  other  institution  before  sending  him  away  on 
a  journey.  In  this  preliminary  treatment  the  greatest  tact  is  required  on 
the  part  of  the  medical  attendant  and  nurse.  The  patient  should  not  see 
the  doctor  too  often  after  the  first  careful  examination,  althongh  he  should 
of  coui-se  receive  regular  visits  from  him.  The  physician  will  make  a  mis- 
take if  he  responds  to  frequent  calls  on  the  pari:  of  the  patient  between 
the  periods  of  his  regular  visits.  The  choice  of  a  nurse  is  by  no  means  an 
easy  matter.  That  she  should  be  healthy,  strong,  and  by  no  means 
nervous  herself  are  among  the  first  considerations.  Sallow-faced,  emo- 
tional, emaciated  women  can  only  do  harm  if  detailed  to  the  care  of  a 
nervous  patient. 

It  will  often  be  found  advisable  to  make  out  a  daily  programme,  which 
shall  occupy  almost  the  whole  time  of  the  patient.  At  first  he  need  know 
nothing  about  this,  the  case  being  given  over  entirely  to  the  nurse.  As 
improvement  advances,  moderate  physical  and  intellectual  exercises,  alter- 
nating frequently  with  rest  and  the  administration  of  food,  may  be  under- 
taken. Some  one  hour  of  the  day  may  be  left  free  for  reading,  correspond- 
ence, conversation,  and  games.  In  some  instances  the  writing  of  letters  is 
particularly  harmful  to  the  patient  and  must  be  prohibited  or  limited.  Cul- 
tured individuals  may  find  benefit  from  attention  to  drawing,  painting,  mod- 
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elling,  tranalating  from  a  forei^  laoguage,  the  making  of  abstracts,  etc., 
for  short  periods  in  the  day. 

In  not  a  few  cases,  including  a  large  proportion  of  neurasthenic  women, 
a  systematic  Weir  Mitchell  treatment  rigidly  carried  out  should  be  tried 
(see  Hysteria).  For  obstinate  and  protracted  cases,  particularly  if  com- 
bined with  the  chloral  or  morphia  habit,  no  other  plan  ia  so  satisfactory. 
The  patient  must  be  isolated  from  his  friends,  and  any  regulations  under- 
taken must  be  strictly  adhered  to,  the  consent  of  the  patient  and  his  family 
having  first  been  gained.  If  the  case  responds  well  to  the  treatment  there 
should  be  a  gain  of  from  S  to  4  pounds  per  week.  The  benefit  is  often 
extraordinary,  individuals  increasing  in  weight  as  much  as  from  50  to  80 
pounds  in  the  course  of  twelve  weeks.  The  treatment  of  the  gastric  and  in- 
testinal symptoms  so  important  in  this  condition  has  already  been  con- 
sidered. For  the  irregular  pains,  particularly  in  the  hack  and  neck,  the 
thermo-cautery  is  invaluable. 

Hydrotherapy  is  indicated  in  nearly  every  case  if  it  can  be  properly 
applied.  Much  can  be  done  at  home  or  in  an  ordinary  hospital,  but  for 
systematic  hydrotherapeutic  treatment  residence  in  a  suitable  sanitarium  is 
necessary,  I  have  found  the  wet  pack  of  especial  value.  Particularly  at 
night  in  cases  of  sleeplessness  it  is  perhaps  the  best  remedy  against  in- 
somnia we  have.  Some  patients  gain  rapidly  in  weight  through  tlie  sys- 
tematic use  of  the  wet  pack.  Salt  baths  are  more  helpful  to  some  patients. 
The  various  forms  of  douches,  partial  packs,  foot  baths,  etc.,  may  be  valu- 
able in  individual  cases.  The  Scotch  douche  ia  often  invigorating  in  the 
milder  cases. 

Electrotherapy  is  of  some  value,  though  only  in, combination  with  psy- 
chic treatment  and  hydrotherapy.  General  and  local  faradization,  galvanic 
electricity,  and  Franklinization  may  be  used;  in  every  case,  however,  with 
great  caution  and  only  by  skilled  operators. 

Treatment  by  drugs  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  They  are 
of  benefit  chiefly  in  the  combating  of  single  symptoms.  A  placeho  is 
sometimes  necessary  for  its  psychic  effect.  Alcohol,  morphia,  chloral,  or  co- 
caine should  never  be  given.  The  family  physician  is  often  responsible  for 
the  development  of  a  drug  habit,  I  have  been  repeatedly  shocked  by  the 
loose,  careless  way  in  which  physicians  inject  morphia  for  a  simple  head- 
ache or  a  mild  neuralgia. 

General  tonics  may  be  helpful,  especially  if  the  individual  be  anaemic. 
Arsenic  and  more  often  iron  are  then  indicated.  The  value  of  phosphorus 
has  been  exaggerated.  For  the  severer  pains  and  nervous  attacks  some 
sedative  may  occasionally  be  necessary,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  the 
treatment.  The  bromides,  especially  a  mixture  of  the  salts  of  ammonium, 
potassium,  and  sodium  may  here  be  given  with  advantage.  An  occasional 
dose  of  pbenacetin,  antipyrin,  or  salipyrin  may  be  required,  but  the  less  of 
these  substances  we  can  get  along  with  the  better.  For  the  relief  of  sleep- 
lessness all  possible  measures  should  be  resorted  to  before  the  employment  of 
drugs.  The  wet  pack  will  usually  suffice.  If  absolutely  necessary  to  give 
a  drug,  sulphonal,  trional,  or  amylene  hydrate  may  be  employed. 

In  cases  in  which  the  anxiety  conditions  are  disturbing,  the  cautious  use 
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of  opium  in  pill  form  may  be  necesEaij,  since,  as  in  the  psychoses,  opium 
here  will  sometimes  yield  permanent  relief.  A  prolonged  treatment  with 
opium  iB,  however,  never  necessary  in  neurasthenia. 


XIII.   THE  TRAUMATIC    NEUROSES 

(Xailipag  Brain  and  Sailmty  Spine;  TVauniafK  Sytteria). 

Ddflnitim. — A  morbid  condition  following  shock  which  presents  the 
symptoms  of  neurasthenia  or  hysteria  or  of  both.  The  condition  is  known 
as  "  railway  brain  "  and  "  railway  spine." 

Erichsen  regarded  the  condition  as  the  result  of  inflammation  of  the 
meninges  and  cord,  and  gave  it  the  name  railway  spine.  Walton  and 
J.  J.  Putnam,  of  Boston,  were  the  first  to  recognize  the  hysterical  nature 
of  many  of  the  cases,  and  to  Weatphal's  pupils  we  owe  the  name  traumatic 
neuroeis.  For  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  whole  question  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Pearce  Baily'e  recent  work,  On  Accident  and  Injury;  their  Bela- 
tion  to  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

Etiol<^y.— The  condition  follows  an  accident,  often  in  a  railway 
train,  in  which  injury  has  been  sustained,  or  succeeds  a  shock  or  concus- 
sion, from  which  the  patient  may  apparently  not  have  suffered  in  bis  body. 
A  man  may  appear  perfectly  well  for  several  days,  or  even  a  week  or 
more,  and  then  develop  the  Hymptoma  of  the  neurosis.  Bodily  shock  or 
concussion  is  not  necessary.  Tlie  affection  may  follow  a  profound  mental 
impression;  thus,  an  engine-driver  ran  over  a  child,  .and  received  thereby 
a  very  severe  shock,  subsequent  to  which  the  most  pronounced  symptoms 
of  neurasthenia  developed.  Severe  mental  strain  combined  with  bodily 
exposure  may  cause  it,  as  in  a  case  of  a  naval  officer  who  was  wrecked  in 
a  violent  storm  and  exposed  for  more  than  a  day  in  the  rigging  before 
he  was  rescued.  A  slight  blow,  a  fall  from  a  carriage  or  on  the  stairs  may 
suffice. 

Symptonw.— ^The  cases  may  be  divided  into  three  groups:  simple 
neurasthenia,  cases  with  marked  hysterica!  manifestations,  and  cases  with 
severe  symptoms  indicating  or  simulating  organic  disease. 

(fl)  Simple  Traumatic  Neurasthenia. — The  first  symptoms  usuallv  de- 
velop a  few  weeks  after  the  accident,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been 
associated  with  an  actual  trauma.  The  patient  complains  of  headache 
and  tired  feelings.  He  is  sleepless  and  finds  himself  unable  to  concentrate 
his  attention  properly  upon  his  work.  A  condition  of  nervous  irritability 
develops,  which  may  have  a  host  of  trivial  manifestations,  and  the  entire 
mental  attitude  of  the  person  may  for  a  time  be  changed.  He  dwells  con- 
stantly upon  hia  condition,  gets  very  despondent  and  low-spirited,  and  in 
extreme  cases  melancholia  may  develop.  He  may  complain  of  numbness 
and  tingling  in  the  extremities,  and  in  some  cases  of  much  pain  in  the 
back.  The  ho<liIy  functions  may  be  well  performed,  though  such  patients 
usually  have,  for  a  time  at  least,  disturbed  digestion  and  loss  in  weight. 
The  physical  examination  may  be  entirely  negative.  The  reflexes  are 
slightly  increased,  as  in  ordinary  neurasthenia.     The  pupils  may  be  on- 
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equal;  the  cardio-vascular  changes  already  described  in  neurastheaia  may 
be  present  in  a  marked  degree.  According  as  the  symptoraa  are  more 
spinal  or  more  cerebral,  the  condition  is  known  as  railway  brain  or  rail- 
way spine. 

(2)  Cases  with  Marked  Hysterical  Features. — Following  an  injury  of 
any  sort,  neurasthenic  symptoms,  like  those  described  above,  may  develop, 
and  in  addition  symptoms  regarded  as  characteristic  of  hysteria.  The 
emotional  element  is  prominent,  and  there  is  but  slight  control  over  the 
feelings.  The  patients  have  headache,  backache,  and  vertigo.  A  violent 
tremor  may  be  present,  and  indeed  conetitutea  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  case,  I  have  recently  seen  an  engineer  who  developed  subsequent  to 
an  accident  a  series  of  nervous  phenomena,  but  the  most  marked  feature 
was  an  excessive  tremor  of  the  entire  body,  which  was  specially  manifest 
during  emotional  excitement.  The  most  pronounced  hysterical  symptoms 
are  the  sensory  disturbances.  As  first  noted  by  Putnam  and  Walton,  hemi- 
anssthesia  may  occur  as  a  sequence  of  traumatism.  This  is  a  common 
symptom  in  France,  but  rare  in  England  and  in  this  country.  Achromatop- 
sia may  exist  on  the  ansesthetic  aide.  A  second,  more  common,  manifesta- 
tion is  limitation  of  the  field  of  vision,  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in 
hysteria. 

Remarkable  disturbances  may  develop  in  some  of  these  cases.  A  few 
months  ago  I  saw  a  man  who  had  been  struck  by  an  electric  car,  whose 
chief  symptom  was  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  number  of  respira- 
tions. He  was  a  stout,  powerfully  built  man,  and  presented  practically  no 
other  symptom  than  dyspmea  of  the  most  extreme  grade.  At  the  time  of 
observation  his  respirations  were  over  130  per  minute,  and  he  stated  that 
they  had  been  counted  at  over  150. 

(3)  Cases  in  which  Ihe  Symptoms  suggest  Organic  Disease  of  the  Brain 
and  Cord. — As  a  result  of  spinal  concussion,  without  fracture  or  external 
injury,  there  may  subsequently  develop  symptoms  suggestive  of  organic 
disease,  which  may  come  on  rapidly  or  at  a  late  date.  In  a  case  reported  by 
Leyden  the  symptoms  following  the  concussion  were  at  first  slight  and  the 
patient  was  regarded  as  a  simulator,  but  finally  the  condition  became  aggra- 
vated and  death  resulted.  The  post  mortem  showed  a  chronic  pachy- 
meningitis, which  had  doubtless  resulted  from  the  accident.  The  cases 
in  this  group  about  which  there  is  so  much  discussion  are  those  which  dis- 
play marked  sensory  and  motor  changes.  Following  an  accident  in  which 
the  patient  has  not  received  external  injury  a  condition  of  excitement  may 
develop  within  a  week  or  ten  days;  he  complains  of  headache  and  backache, 
and  on  examination  sensory  disturbances  are  found,  either  hemianiesthesia 
or  areas  on  the  skin  in  which  the  sensation  is  much  bemimbed;  or  painful 
and  tactile  impressions  may  be  distinctly  felt  in  certain  regions,  and  the 
temperature  sense  ia  absent.  The  distrihution  may  he  bilateral  and  sym- 
metrical in  limited  regions  or  hemiplegic  in  type.  Limitation  of  the  field 
of  vision  is  iisually  marked  in  these  cases,  and  there  may  be  disturbance 
of  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell.  The  superficial  reflexes  may  he  diminished; 
usually  the  deep  reflexes  are  exaggerated.  The  pupils  may  he  unequal;  the 
motor  disturbances  are  variable.     The  French  writere  describe  caaea  of 
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monoplegia  with  or  without  coatracture,  Bymptoms  upon  which  Charcot  lays 
great  strees  as  a  manifeetatioQ  of  profound  hyBteria.  The  combination  of 
aensory  disturbances — ansestbeaia  or  bypersestheeia — with  paralysis,  particu- 
larly if  monoplegic,  and  the  occurrence  of  contractures  without  atrophy  and 
with  normal  electrical  reactions,  may  be  regarded  as  diBtinctive  of  hysteria. 

In  rare  cases  following  trauma  and  succeeding  to  symptoms  which  may 
have  been  regarded  as  neurasthenic  or  hysterical,  there  are  organic  changes 
which  may  prove  fatal.  That  this  sequence  occurs  is  demonstrated  clearly 
by  recent  post-mortem  examinations.  The  features  upon  which  the  greatest 
reliance  can  be  placed  as  indicating  organic  change  are  optic  atrophy,  blad- 
der Bymptoma,  particularly  in  combination  with  tremor,  paresis,  and  exag- 
gerated reflexes. 

The  anatomical  changes  in  this  condition  have  not  been  very  de&nitc. 
When  death  follows  spinal  concussion  within  a  few  days  there  may  be  no 
apparent  lesion,  but  in  some  instances  the  brain  or  cord  has  shown  punc- 
tiform  hsmorrhages.  Edes  has  reported  4  cases  in  which  a  gradual  degen- 
eration in  the  pyramidal  tracts  followed  concussion  or  injury  of  the  spine; 
hut  in  all  these  cases  there  was  marked  tremor  and  the  spinal  symptoms 
developed  early  or  followed  immediately  upon  the  'accident.  Autopsies 
upon  cases  in  which  organic  lesions  have  supervened  upon  a  traumatic 
neurosis  are  extremely  rare.  Bernhardt  reports  an  instance  of  a  man,  aged 
thirty-three,  who  in  1886  received  a  kick  from  a  horse  on  the  epigastrium 
and  subsequently  developed  the  symptom-complex  of  neurasthenia  and  hys- 
teria with  attacks  of  vertigo  and  great  psychical  depression.  He  afterward 
had  more  marked  mental  symptomB  and  attacks  of  unconsciousness.  He 
committed  suicide  and  the  brain  and  cord  showed  a  beginning  multiple 
sclerosis  in  the  white  matter,  which  was  possibly  associated  with  an  ad- 
vanced grade  of  arterio-sclerosis.  In  a  second  case  a  man,  aged  forty-two, 
received  a  shock  in  a  railway  accident  in  July,  1884.  He  was  rendered 
unconscious  and  had  a  slight  injury  in  the  buttock  region.  Id  a  few  weeks 
symptoms  of  traumatic  neurosis  developed,  particularly  great  depression 
of  spirits,  with  headache  and  sensory  disturbances  ia  the  feet  and  hands. 
Tremor  and  great  weakness  were  complained  of  when  he  attempted  to 
work.  There  was  no  increase  in  the  reSexes.  The  case  was  regarded  as  an 
instance  of  simulation  and  a  defect  in  objective  symptoms  favored  this 
view.  Subsequently  this  judgment  was  reversed,  but  he  did  not  improve. 
He  died  in  January,  1889,  with  symptoms  of  cardiac  dyspnoea.  MacrO' 
scopically  the  brain  and  cord  appeared  normal.  There  was  extreme  arterio- 
sclerosis, particularly  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  and  cord.  In  the  latter 
there  were  scattered  areas  of  degeneration  in  the  white  substance,  aud  de- 
generation in  the  sympathetic  ganglia. 

I  have  entered  somewhat  fully  int«  this  question  because  of  its  extreme 
importance  and  on  account  of  the  paucity  of  the  observations  upon  cases 
which  have  subsequently  developed  symptoms  of  organic  disease.  Exam- 
ples of  it  are  extremely  rare.  So  far  as  I  know  no  case  with  autopsy  has 
been  reported  in  this  country,  nor  have  I  seen  an  instance  in  which  the 
clinical  features  pointed  to  an  organic  diseaae  which  had  followed  upon  a 
traumatic  neurosis. 
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Disfpui^M. — ^A  condition  of  fright  and  excitement  following  on  acci- 
dent may  persist  for  days  or  even  weeks,  and  then  gradually  pass  away. 
The  BymptomB  of  neurasthenia  or  of  hysteria  which  subsequently  develop 
present  nothing  peculiar  and  are  identical  with  those  which  occur  under 
other  circumstances.  Care  must  be  taken  to  recognize  simulation,  and,  as  in 
these  cases  the  condition  is  largely  subjective,  this  ia  sometimes  extremely 
difficult.  In  a  careful  examination  a  simulator  will  often  reveal  himself 
by  exaggeration  of  certain  symptoms,  particularly  eeusitiveneas  of  the  spine, 
and  by  increasing  voluntarily  the  reflexes.  MaunkopS  suggests  as  a  good 
teat  to  take  the  pulse-rate  before,  during,  and  after  pressure  upon  an  area 
said  to  be  painful.  If  the  rate  is  quickened,  it  is  held  to  be  proof  that  the 
pain  is  real.  This  is  not,  however,  always  the  case.  It  may  require  a  careful 
study  of  the  case  to  determine  whether  the  individual  is  honestly  suffering 
from  the  symptoms  of  which  he  complains.  A  still  more  important  ques- 
tion in  these  eases  is.  Has  the  patient  organic  disease?  The  symptoms  given 
under  the  first  two  groups  of  cases  may  exist  in  a  marked  degree  and  may 
persist  for  several  years  without  the  slightest  evidence  of  organic  change. 
Hemianesthesia,  limitation  of  the  field  of  vision,  monoplegia  with  con- 
tracture, may  all  be  present  as  hysterical  manifestations,  from  which  recov- 
ery may  be  complete.  In  our  present  knowledge  the  diagnosis  of  an  organic 
lesion  should  be  limited  to  those  cases  in  which  optic  atrophy,  bladder 
troubles,  and  signs  of  sclerosis  of  the  cord  are  well  marked — indications 
either  of  degeneration  of  the  lateral  columns  or  of  multiple  sclerosis. 

PrognMla. — A  majority  of  patients  with  traumatic  hysteria  recover. 
In  railway  cases,  so  long  as  litigation  is  pending  and  the  patient  is  in  the 
hands  of  lawyers  the  symptoms  usually  persist.  Settlement  is  often  the 
starting-point  of  a  speedy  and  perfect  recovery,  I  have  known  return  to 
health  after  the  persistence  of  the  moat  aggravated  symptoms  with  com- 
plete disability  of  from  three  to  five  years'  duration.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  a  few  eases  in  which  the  symptoms  persist  even  after  the  litigation 
has  been  closed;  the  patient  goes  from  bad  to  worse  and  psychoses  develop, 
liuch  as  melancholia,  dementia,  or  occasionally  progressive  paresis.  And, 
lastly,  in  extremely  rare  cases,  organic  lesions  may  develop  as  a  sequence 
of  the  traumatic  neurosis. 

The  function  of  the  physician  acting  as  medical  expert  in  these  cases 
consists  in  determining  (a)  the  existence  of  actual  disease,  and  (b)  its  char- 
acter, whether  simple  neurasthenia,  severe  hysteria,  or  an  organic  lesion. 
The  outlook  for  ultimate  recovery  is  good  except  in  cases  which  present  the 
more  serious  symptoms  above  mentioned.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  traumatic  hysteria  is  one  of  the  most  intractable  affections 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  treat.  In  the  treatment  of  the  traumatic 
neuroses  the  practitioner  may  be  guided  by  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  in  which  the  treatment  of  neurasthenia  in  general  haa 
been  described. 
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XIV.   OTHER    FORMS   OF  FUNCTIONAL    PARALYSIS. 

I.  Periodical  Fabalysib. 

The  periodical  paralysis  of  the  ocular  musclee,  which  may  recur  for 
years,  has  already  been  referred  to.  A  periodical  paralysis  involving  the 
general  muscles,  also  a  "  family "  affection,  may  return  with  great  regu- 
larity. Goldflam  described  twelve  cases  in  one  family,  the  heredity  bein^ 
through  tlie  mother.  In  this  country  E.  W.  Taylor  described  eleven  casi-s 
in  one  family  in  five  generations. 

The  clinical  picture  is  similar  in  all  recorded  cases.  The  paralyie  in- 
volves, as  a  rule,  the  arms  and  legs,  but  may  be  general  below  the  neck. 
It  comes  on  in  healthy  persons  without  apparent  cause,  and  often  during 
sleep.  At  tirst  there  may  he  weakness  of  the  limbs,  a  feeling  of  n  earinc^ 
and  sleepiness,  hut  rarely  sensory  symptoms.  The  paralysis,  beginning  in 
the  legs,  to  which  it  may  be  confined,  is  usually  complete  within  the  first 
twenty-four  hours.  The  neck  muscles  are  sometimes  involved,  and  occa- 
sionally those  of  the  tongue  and  pharynx.  The  cerebral  nerves  and  the 
special  senses  are,  as  a  rule,  unatfected.  The  temperature  is  normal  or 
subnormal  and  the  pulse  slow.  The  deep  reflexes  are  diminished,  sometimes 
abolished,  and  the  skin  reflexes  may  be  enfeebled.  A  most  remarkable 
feature  is  the  extraordinary  reduction  or  complete  abolition  of  the  faradic 
excitability  both  of  muscles  and  of  nerves. 

Improvement  begins  within  a  few  hours  or  a  day  or  two,  the  paralysis 
disappearing  completely  and  the  patient  becoming  perfectly  well.  The 
attacks  usually  recur  at  intervals  of  one  to  two  weeks,  but  they  may  return 
daily.  They  generally  cease  after  the  fiftieth  year.  There  may  be  signs 
of  acute  dilatation  of  the  heart  during  the  attack.  In  the  three  cases 
reported  by  J.  K.  Mitchell,  Flexiter,  and  Edsall,  a  diminished  kreatinin 
excretion  for  several  days  before  and  at  the  beginning  of  a  seizure  was  re- 
peatedly found.  There  was  a  rise  to  normal  after  the  attacks.  Potassium 
citrate  in  full  doses  either  shortened  or  aborted  the  paralyses. 

n.  Astasia;  Abasia. 

These  terras,  indicating  respectively  inability  to  stand  and  inability  to 
walk,  have  been  applied  by  Charcot  and  Blocq  to  diseased  conditions  char- 
acterized by  loss  of  the  power  of  standing  or  of  walking,  with  retention  of 
muscular  power,  coordination,  and  sensation.  Blocq's  definition  ia  as  fol- 
lows: "  A  morbid  state  in  which  the  impoeeibility  of  standing  erect  and 
walking  normally  is  in  contrast  with  the  integrity  of  sensation,  of  muscu- 
lar strength,  and  of  the  coordination  of  the  other  movemqntB  of  the  lower 
extremities."  The  condition  forms  a  symptom  group,  not  a  morbid  entity, 
and  is  probably  a  functional  neurosis.  Knapp  in  his  monograph  analyzes 
the  50  cases  reported  in  the  literature.  Twenty-five  of  these  were  in  men, 
25  in  women.  In  21  cases  hysteria  was  present;  in  3,  chorea;  in  2,  epi- 
lepsy; and  in  4,  intention  psychoses.  As  a  rule,  the  patients,  though  able 
to  move  the  feet  and  legs  perfectly  when  in  bed,  are  either  unable  to  walk 
properly  or  cannot  stand  at  all.    The  disturbances  have  been  very  Taried, 
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and  different  forms  have  been  recognized.  The  commonest,  according  to 
Knapp's  analysis  of  the  recorded  cases,  is  the  paralytic,  in  which  the  lega 
give  out  as  the  patient  attempts  to  walk  and  "  bend  under  him  as  if  made 
of  cotton."  "  There  is  no  rigidity,  no  spasm,  no  incoordination.  In  bed, 
sitting,  or  even  while  suspended,  the  muBcuIai  strength  is  found  to  be  good." 
Other  cases  are  associated  with  spasm  or  ataxia;  thus  there  may  be  move- 
ments which  stifFen  the  legs  and  give  to  the  gait  a  somewhat  spastic  char- 
acter. In  other  instances  there  are  sudden  flexions  of  the  legs,  or  even  of 
the  arms,  or  a  saltatory,  spring-like  spasm.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  it 
is  a  manifestation  of  a  neurosis  allied  to  hysteria. 

The  cases,  as  a  rule,  recover,  particularly  in  young  persons.  Belapses 
are  not  uncommon.  The  rest  treatment  and  static  electricity  should  be 
employed. 


Till.  YASO-MOTOE  AND  TROPHIC  DISORDERS. 
I.    RAYNAUD'S   DISEASE. 

Deflnltioil. — A  vascular  disorder,  probably  dependent  upon  vaso- 
motor influences,  characterized  by  three  grades  of  intensity:  (a)  Local  syn- 
cope, (6)  local  asphyxia,  and  (c)  local  or  symmetrical  gangrene. 

Local  Syncope. — This  condition  is  seen  most  frequently  in  the  extremi- 
ties, producing  the  condition  known  as  dead  fingers  or  dead  toes.  It  is 
analogous  to  that  produced  by  great  cold.  The  entire  hand  may  he  affected 
with  the  fingers;  more  commonly  only  one  or  more  of  the  fingers.  This 
feature  of  the  disease  rarely  occurs  alone,  hut  is  generally  associated  with 
local  asphyxia.  The  common  sequence  is  as  follows:  On  exposure  to  slight 
cold  or  in  consequence  of  some  emotional  disturbance  the  fingers  become 
white  and  cold,  or  both  fingers  and  toes  are  affected.  The  pallor  may  con- 
tinue for  an  indefinite  time,  though  usually  not  more  than  an  hour  or  so; 
then  gradually  a  reaction  follows  and  the  fingers  get  burning  hot  and  red. 
This  does  not  necessarily  occur  in  all  the  fingers  together;  one  finger  may 
be  as  white  as  marble,  while  the  adjacent  ones  are  of  a  deep  red  or  plum 
color. 

Local  Asphyxia. — Chilblains  form  the  mildest  grade  of  this  condition. 
It  usually  follows  the  local  syncope,  but  it  may  come  on  independently. 
The  flngers  and  toes  are  oftenest  affected,  next  in  order  the  ears;  more 
rarely  portions  of  the  skin  on  the  arms  and  lega.  During  an  attack  the 
flngers  alone,  sometimes  the  hands,  also  swell  and  become  intensely  con- 
gested. In  the  most  extreme  grade  the  fingers  are  perfectly  livid,  and  the 
capillary  circulation  is  almost  stagnant.  The  swelling  causes  stiffness  and 
usually  pain,  not  acute,  but  due  to  the  t«nsioii  and  distention  of  the  skin. 
Sometimes  there  is  marked  antesthesia.  Pain  of  a  most  excruciating  kind 
may  be  present.  Attacks  of  this  sort  may  recur  for  years,  and  be  brought 
on  by  the  slightest  exposure  to  cold  or  in  consequence  of  disturbances,  either 
mental  or,  in  some  instances,  gastric.    Apart  from  this  unpleasant  symp- 
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torn  the  general  health  may  be  very  good.  The  condition  is  always  worse 
during  the  winter,  and  may  be  present  only  when  the  external  temperature 
ifl  low. 

Local  or  Symmetrical  Oangrene. — The  mildest  grade  of  this  condition 
follows  the  local  asphyxia,  in  the  chronic  caaee  of  which  small  necrotic 
areas  are  sometimes  seen  at  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  Sometimes  the  pads 
of  the  fingers  and  of  the  toea  are  quite  cicatricial  from  repeated  slight  losses 
of  this  kind.  So  also  when  the  ears  are  affected  there  may  be  superficial 
loss  of  substance  at  the  edge.  The  severer  cases,  which  terminate  in  ex- 
tensive gangrene,  are  fortunately  rare. 

In  an  attack  the  local  asphyxia  persists  in  the  fingers.  The  terminal 
phalanges,  or  perhaps  the  end  of  only  one  finger,  become  black,  cold,  and  in- 
sensible. The  skin  begins  to  necrose  and  superficial  gangrenous  blebs  appear. 
Gradually  a  line  of  demarkation  shows  itself  and  a  portion  of  one  or  more  of 
the  fingers  sloughs  away.  The  resulting  loss  of  substance  is  much  less  than 
the  appearance  of  the  hand  or  foot  would  indicate,  and  a  condition  which 
looks  as  if  the  patient  would  lose  all  the  fingers  or  half  of  a  foot  may  result 
perhaps  in  only  a  slight  superficial  loss  in  the  phalanges.  In  severer  cases 
the  greater  portion  of  a  finger  or  the  tip  of  the  nose  may  be  lost.  Occa- 
sionally the  disease  is  not  confined  to  the  extremities,  but  affects  sym- 
metrical patches  on  the  limbs  or  trunk,  and  may  pass  on  to  rapid  gangrene. 
These  severe  types  of  cases  occur  particularly  in  young  children,  and  death 
may  result  within  three  or  four  days.  The  attacks  are  usually  very  pain- 
ful, and  the  motion  of  the  part  is  much  impaired.  In  some  cases  numbness 
and  tingling  persist  for  a  long  time. 

The  climax  of  this  series  of  neuro- vascular  changes  is  seen  in  the  re- 
markable instances  of  extensive  multiple  gangrene.  They  are  most  com- 
mon in  children,  and  may  progress  with  frightful  rapidity.  In  the  Medieo- 
Chinirgical  Society's  Transactions,  vol.  xxii,  there  is  an  extraordinary  ease 
reported,  in  which  the  child,  aged  three,  lost  in  this  way  both  arms  above 
the  elbow,  and  the  left  leg  below  the  knee.  There  also  had  been  a  spot 
of  local  gangrene  on  the  nose.  Spontaneous  amputation  occurred,  and  the 
child  made  a  complete  recovery.  The  cases  are  more  frequent  than  has 
been  supposed,  and  an  illustration  is  given  by  Weeks,  of  Marion,  Ohio,  in 
which  the  boy  had  rheumatic  pains  in  the  legs,  and  purpuric  blotches  de- 
veloped before  the  gangrene  began  (Medico-Surgical  Bulletin,  July  1, 
1894). 

There  are  remarkable  concomitant  symptoms  in  Raynaud's  disease  to 
which  a  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  of  late  years.  Hffimoglobi- 
nuria  may  develop  during  an  attack,  or  may  take  the  place  of  an  outbreak. 
In  such  instances  the  affection  is  usually  brought  on  by  cold  weather.  In 
a  case  reported  by  H.  M.  Thomas  from  my  clinic,  Raynaud's  disease  occurred 
for  three  successive  winters  and  always  in  association  with  hsemoglobinuria. 
The  attacks  were  sometimes  preceded  by  a  chill.  Several  cases  of  the  kind 
are  found  in  Barlow's  appendix  to  his  translation  of  Raynaud's  paper  for 
the  New  Sydenham  Society.  The  onset  with  a  chill,  as  in  the  case  just 
mentioned,  has  doubtless  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  the  disease  is  in  some 
way  associated  with  ague.    Cerebral  symptoms,  particularly  mental  torpor 
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and  transient  loss  of  consciouBneEB,  have  also  been  noticed  in  some  caBea. 
The  case  just  mentioned  with  hfemogtobinuria  had  epilepsy  with  the  at> 
tacks.  Exposure  on  a  cold  day  would  bring  on  an  epileptic  seizure  with 
the  local  asphyxia  and  bloody  urine.  Another  patient,  the  subject  for  years 
of  Raynaud's  disease,  has  had  many  attacks  of  transient  hemiplegia  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  when  on  the  right  side  with  aphasia.  Since  the  second 
edition  of  this  work  was  issued  she  died  in  an  attack.  Occasionally  joint 
affections  develop,  particularly  anchylosis  and  thickeuing  of  the  phalan- 
geal articulations.  Southey  has  reported  a  case  in  which  mania  developed, 
and  Barlow  an  instance  in  which  the  woman  had  delusions.  Peripheral 
neuritis  has  been  found  in  several  cases. 

The  palkoiogy  of  this  remarkable  disease  is  still  obscure.  Raynaud 
su^ested  that  the  local  syncope  was  produced  by  eontiaction  of  the  vessels, 
which  seems  likely.  The  asphyxia  is  dependent  upon  dilatation  of  the 
capillaries  and  small  veins,  probably  with  the  persistence  of  some  degree 
of  spasm  of  the  smaller  arteries.  There  are  two  totally  different  forms  of 
congestion,  which  may  be  ghown  in  adjacent  fingers;  one  may  be  swollen, 
of  a  vivid  red  color,  extremely  hot,  the  capillaries  and  all  the  vessels  fully 
distended,  and  the  anemia  produced  by  pressure  may  be  instantaneously 
obliterated;  the  adjacent  ffnger  may  be  equally  swollen,  absolutely  cyanotic, 
atone  cold,  and  the  anemia  produced  by  pressure  takes  a  long  time  to 
disappear.  In  the  latter  case  the  arterioles  are  probably  still  in  a  condition 
of  gpaam.    Monro's  monograph  may  be  consulted  for  additional  details. 

Treatment, — In  many  cases  the  attacks  recur  for  years  uninlluenced 
by  treatment.  Mild  attacks  require  no  treatment.  In  the  severer  forma 
of  local  asphyxia,  if  in  the  feet,  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  with  the 
legs  elevated.  The  toes  should  be  wrapped  in  cotton-wool.  The  pain  is 
often  very  intense  and  may  require  morphia.  Carefully  applied,  systematic 
massage  of  the  extremities  is  sometimes  of  benefit.  iSalvanism  may  be  tried. 
Barlow  advises  immersing  the  affected  limb  in  salt  water  and  placing  one 
electrode  over  the  spine  and  the  other  in  the  water.  Nitroglycerin  has  been 
warmly  recommended  by  Gates, 


II.    ERYTHROMELAUSIA  (Red  Neuralgia). 

Deflnitton. — "  A  chronic  disease  in  which  a  part  or  parts — usually  one 
or  more  extremities — suffer  with  pain,  flushing,  and  local  fever,  made  far 
worse  if  the  parts  hang  down  "  (Weir  Mitchell).  The  name  signifies  a  pain- 
ful, red  extremity. 

Symptoms. —In  1872  (Phila.  Med.  Times.  November  23d),  in  a  lec- 
ture on  certain  painful  affections  of  the  feet.  Weir  Mitchell  described  the 
case  of  a  sailor,  aged  forty,  who  after  an  African  fever  began  to  have  "  dull, 
heavy  pains,  at  first  in  the  left  and  soon  after  in  the  right  foot.  There  was 
no  swelling  at  first.  When  at  rest  he  was  comfortable  and  the  feet  were 
not  painful.  After  walking  the  feet  were  swollen.  They  scarcely  pitted 
on  pressure,  but  were  purple  with  congestion;  the  veins  were  everywhere 
singularly  enlai^ed,  and  the  arteries  were  throbbing  visibly.     The  whole 
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ioot  vas  fiaid  to  be  aching  and  burning,  bnt  above  the  ankle  there  wae 
neither  Bwelling,  paiu,  nor,  flushing."  As  the  weather  grew  cool  he  got 
relief.  Nothing  eeemed  to  bcoefit  him.  Thia  brief  summary  of  Mitcheirs 
first  case  givcB  an  accurate  clinical  picture  of  the  disease.  His  second  com- 
munication. On  a  Race  Vaso-motor  Neurosis  of  the  Kxtremitiee,  appeared 
in  the  Am.  Jour,  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  July,  1878,  while  in  his  Clin- 
ical Lessons  on  Nervous  Diseases,  1897,  will  be  found  additional  observa- 

tiODG. 

The  disease  is  rare.  Roet  states  that  there  are  only  about  40  instances  in 
the  literature.  The  feet  are  much  more  often  affected  than  the  hands.  The 
pain  may  be  of  the  most  atrocious  character.  It  ie  usually,  but  not  always, 
relieved  by  cool  weather;  in  one  of  my  cases  the  winter  aggravates  the  trou- 
Idc.  In  a  few  cases  (Eisner,  Dehio,  Uolleston)  the  affection  has  been  com- 
plicated with  Raynaud's  disease. 

Mitchell  speaks  of  it  as  a  "  painful  nerve-end  neuritis."  Dehio  suggests 
that  there  may  be  irritation  in  the  cells  of  the  ventral  horns  of  the  cord 
at  certain  levels.  Excision  of  the  nerves  passing  to  the  parts  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  relief.  In  one  of  Mitchell's  eases  gangrene  of  the  foot  followed 
escision  of  four  inches  of  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve  and  stretching  of  the 
posterior  tibial.    Sclerosis  of  the  arteries  was  found. 


III.   ANCIO-NEUROTIC  (EDEMA. 

Seflnition. — An  affection  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  local 
oedematoua  swellings,  more  or  less  limited  in  extent,  and  of  transient  dura- 
tion. Severe  colic  is  sometimes  associated  with  the  outbreak.  There  is  a 
marked  hereditary  disposition  in  the  disease. 

SymptoniB.— The  cedema  appears  suddenly  and  is  usually  circum- 
scribed. It  may  appear  in  the  face;  the  eyelid  is  a  common  situation;  or 
it  may  involve  the  lips  or  cheek.  The  backs  of  the  hands,  the  l^s,  or  the 
throat  may  be  attacked.  Usually  the  condition  is  transient,  associated  per- 
haps with  slight  gastro-intestinal  distress,  and  the  affection  is  of  little 
moment.  There  may  be  a  remarkable  periodicity  in  the  outbreak  of  the 
oedema.  In  Matas'  case  this  periodicity  was  very  striking;  the  attack  came 
on  every  day  at  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock.  The  disease  may  be  hereditary 
through  many  generations.  In  the  family  whose  history  I  reported,  five 
generations  had  been  affected,  including  twenty-two  members.  The  swell- 
ings appear  in  various  parts;  only  rarely  are  they  constant  in  one  locality. 
The  hands,  face,  and  genitalia  are  the  parts  most  frequently  affected.  Itch- 
ing, heat,  redness,  or  in  some  instances,  urticaria  may  precede  the  out- 
break. Sudden  cedema  of  the  larynx  may  prove  fatal.  Two  members  of 
the  family  just  referred  to  died  of  this  complication.  In  one  member  of  this 
family,  whom  I  saw  repeatedly  in  attacks,  the  swellings  came  on  in  different 
parts;  for  example,  the  under  lip  would  be  swollen  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  mouth  could  not  be  opened.  The  bands  enlarge  suddenly,  so  fiat  the 
fingers  cannot  be  bent.  The  attacks  recur  every  three  or  four  weeks.  Ac- 
companying them  are  usually  gastro-intestinal  attacks,  severe  coliCj  pain, 
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nausea,  and  Bometimes  vomiting.  It  is  qiiit«  possible  that  some  of  the  caaes 
of  Leyden's  intermittent  vomiting  may  belong  to  this  group.  The  colic 
IB  of  great  inteneit;  and  ueually  Tequires  morphia.  Arthritis  apparently 
does  not  occur.  Periodic  attacks  of  cardialgia  have  also  been  met  with  dur- 
ing the  outbreak  of  the  cedema.  Htemoglobinuria  has  occurred  in  several 
caBCB. 

The  disease  has  affinities  with  urticaria,  the  giant  form  of  which  is 
probably  the  eame  diseafle.  There  is  a  form  of  severe  purpura,  often  witli 
urticarial  manifestations,  which  is  also  associated  with  marked  gastro- 
intestinal crises,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Schlesinger  has  reported 
a  case  in  which  a  combination  of  erythromelalgia,  Raynaud's  disease,  and 
acute  oedema  occurred.  Quincke  regards  the  condition  as  a  vaso-motor 
neurosis,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  permeability  of  the  vessels  is 
suddenly  increased.  Miiroy,  of  Omaha,  has  described  cases  of  hereditary 
(£dema,  twenty-two  individuals  in  six  generations,  in  which  there  existed 
from  birth  a  solid  cedema  of  one  or  of  both  legs,  without  any  special  incon- 
venience or  any  progressive  increase  of  the  disease. 

Some  years  ago  I  described  a  remarkable  vaso-motor  neurosis  charac- 
terized by  swelling  and  tumefaction  of  the  whole  arm  on  exertion.  My  patient 
was  a  man,  healthy  in  every  other  respect.  A  similar  case  has  been  ob- 
served in  Philadelphia;  on  the  supposition  that  it  miRht  be  due  to  pressure, 
the  axillary  vessels  were  exposed,  but  nothing  was  found. 

The  treatment  is  very  unsatisfactory.  In  the  cases  associated  with  ante- 
mia  and  general  nervousness,  tonics,  particularly  large  doses  of  strychnia, 
do  good;  but  too  often  the  disease  resists  alt  treatment  I  have  seen  great 
improvement  follow  the  prolonged  use  of  nitroglycerin. 


IV.    FACIAL   HEMIATROPHY. 

An  affection  characterized  by  progressive  wasting  of  the  bones  and  soft 
tissues  of  one  side  of  the  face.  The  atrophy  starts  in  childhood,  but  in  a 
few  cases  has  not  come  on  until  adult  life.  Perhaps  after  a  trifling  injury 
or  disease  the  process  begins,  either  diffusely  or  more  commonly  at  one  spot 
on  the  skin.  It  gradually  spreads,  involving  the  fat,  then  the  bones,  more 
particularly  the  upper  jaw,  and  last  and  least  the  musclea.  The  wasting 
is  sharply  limited  at  the  middle  line,  and  the  appearance  of  the  patient  is 
very  remarkable,  the  face  looking  as  it  made  up  of  two  halves  from  differ- 
ent persons.  There  is  usually  change  in  the  color  of  the  skin  and  the  hair 
falls.  Owing  to  the  wasting  of  the  alveolar  processes  the  teeth  become  loose 
and  ultimately  drop  out.  The  eye  on  the  affected  side  is  sunken,  owing  to 
loss  of  orbital  fat.  There  is  usually  hemiatrophy  of  the  tongue  on  the  same 
side.  Disturbance  of  sensation  and  muscle  twitching  may  precede  or  ac- 
company the  atrophy.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  atrophy  has  been 
confined  to  one  side  of  the  face,  but  there  are  instances  on  record  in  which 
the  diseni^e  was  bilateral,  and  a  few  eases  in  which  there  were  areas  of  atro- 
phy on  the  back  and  on  the  arm  of  the  same  side.  The  disease  is  rare;  only 
about  100  cases  are  in  the  literature  (Mobius). 
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Of  the  autopsies,  Ifendel's  alone  is  satisfactory.  There  was  the  terminal 
stage  of  an  interstitial  neuritiB  in  all  the  branches  of  the  trigeminus,  from 
its  origin  to  the  peiipbery,  moat  marked  in  the  superior  maxillar;  branch. 

The  disease  is  recognized  at  a  glance.  The  facial  asymmetry  associated 
with  congenital  wryneck  must  not  be  confounded  with  pTogressive  facial 
hemiatrophy.  Other  conditions  to  be  distinguished  are:  Facial  atrophy 
in  anterior  polio-myelitia,  and  more  rarely  in  the  hemiplegia  of  infants  and 
adults;  the  atrophy  following  nuclear  lesions  and  sympathetic  nerve  paraly- 
sis; acquired  facial  hemihypertrophy,  Buch  as  in  the  case  recorded  by  D. 
W,  Montgomery,  which  may  by  contrast  give  to  the  other  aide  an  atrophic 
appearance;  and,  lastly,  scleroderma  (a  closely  related  affection),  if  conSned 
to  one  side  of  the  face.  The  precise  nature  of  the  disease  is  still  doubtful, 
but  it  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  in  many  of  the  cases  the  atrophy  has  followed 
the  acute  infections.    It  is  incurable. 


V.   ACROMEGALY. 

Seflnitltm. — A  dystrophy  characterized  by  abnormal  proceasea  of 
growth,  chiefly  in  the  bones  of  the  face  and  extremities. 

The  term  was  introduced  by  Marie,  and  signifies  large  extremities. 

Etiology. — It  occurs  rather  more  frequently  in  women.  The  affection 
usually  begins  about  the  twenty-fifth  year,  though  in  some  instances  as  late 
as  the  fortieth.  Bheumatism,  syphilis,  and  the  specific  fevers  have  pre- 
ceded the  development  of  the  disease,  but  probably  have  no  special  connec- 
tion with  it.    In  this  country  many  cases  have  now  been  reported. 

SymptomB. — In  a  well-marked  case  the  disease  presents  most  char- 
acteristic features.  The  hands  and  feet  are  greatly  enlarged,  bat  are  not 
deformed,  and  can  be  used  freely.  The  hypertrophy  is  general,  involving 
all  the  tissues,  and  gives  a  curious  spade-like  character  to  the  hands.  The 
lines  on  the  palms  are  much  deepened.  The  wrists  may  be  enlarged,  but 
the  arms  are  rarely  affected-  The  feet  are  involved  like  the  hands  and  are 
uniformly  enlarged.  The  big  toe,  however,  may  be  much  larger  in  propor- 
tion. The  nails  are  usually  broad  and  large,  but  there  is  no  curving,  and  the 
terminal  phalanges  are  not  bulbous.  The  head  increases  in  volume,  but  not 
as  much  in  proportion  as  the  face,  which  becomes  much  elongated  and  en- 
larged in  consequence  of  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  superior  and  inferior 
maxillary  bones.  The  latter  in  particular  increases  greatly  in  size,  and  often 
projects  below  the  upper  jaw.  The  alveolar  processes  are  widened  and  the 
teeth  separated.  The  soft  paris  also  increase  in  size,  and  the  nostrils  are 
large  and  broad.  The  eyelids  are  sometimes  greatly  thickened,  and  the 
ears  enormously  bypertrophied.  The  tongue  in  some  instances  becomes 
greatly  enlarged.  Late  in  the  disease  the  epine  may  be  affected  and  the 
back  bowed — kyphosis.  The  bones  of  the  thorax  may  slowly  and  pro- 
gressively enlarge.  With  this  gradual  ineiease  in  size  the  skin  of  the  hands 
and  face  may  appear  normal.  Sometimes  it  is  slightly  altered  in  color, 
coarse,  or  flabby,  but  it  has  not  the  dry,  harsh  appearance  of  the  skin  in 
myxoedema.    The  muscles  are  sometimes  wasted.    Changes  in  the  thyroid 
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have  been  found,  but  are  not  constant.  The  gland  has  been  normal  in 
some,  atrophied  in  others,  and  in  a  third  group  of  cases  enlarged.  Erb,  who 
has  made  an  elaborate  study  of  the  disease,  has  noticed  an  area  of  dulnesB 
over  the  maaubrium  stem!,  which  he  thought  poesibTy  due  to  the  persist- 
ence or  enlargement  of  the  thymus.  Headache  is  not  uncommon.  Somno- 
lence has  been  noted  in  many  cases.  Menstrual  disturbance  may  occur 
early,  and  there  may  be  suppression.  Ocular  symptoms  are  common.  Hertel 
has  analyzed  175  recorded  cases,  92  of  which  presented  eye  complications. 
In  three  fourths  of  these  the  optic  nerves  were  affected — usually  atrophy, 
rarely  neuritis.  Bitemporal  hemianopia  is  often  an  early  sign.  The  disease 
may  persist  for  fifteen,  twenty,  or  more  years. 

Pathological  Anatomt/.—F-ami'vai  has  recently  analyzed  the  recorded  au- 
topsies, 34  in  number.  Changes  in  the  pituitary  gland  were  found  in  all, 
and  in  the  majority  there  was  hypertrophy  or  tumor.  In  24  cases  in  which 
it  was  examined  the  thyroid  was  normal  in  6,  hypertrophied  in  one  half;  the 
thymus  in  17  examined  was  absent  in  7,  hypertrophied  in  3,  and  persistent 
in  7.  In  Osborne's  case  the  heart  was  enormous,  weighing  2  pounds  9 
ounces. 

Owing  to  the  remarkable  changes  in  the  pituitary  gland  in  acromegaly, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  disease  is  a  nutritional  disturbance  analogous 
to  myxcedema,  and  caused  directly  by  disturbance  in  the  function  of  this 
organ.  The  evidence  from  comparative  anatomy  and  embryology  shows 
that  the  pituitary  body  is  a  very  "  complex  organ,  consisting  of  an  anterior 
secreting  glandular  organ;  a  water-vascular  duct;  a  posterior,  sensitive, 
nervous  lobe,  of  which  the  last  two-7-namely,  the  duct  and  the  nervous  lobe 
— were  morphologically  well  developed  and  functioned  in  ancestral  verte- 
brates, hut  have  become  obliterated  and  atrophied  in  structure  and  func- 
tion forever  above  larva]  acraniates  "  {Andriezen,  British  Medical  Journal, 
1894,  i).  The  pituitary  body  continues  active,  hut  the  duct  is  obliterated 
"and  the  gland  changed  into  a  ductless  gland;  the  secretion  becomes  an 
'  internal  secretion,' "  which  is  ateorbed  by  the  lymphatics.  The  extraor- 
dinary frequency  with  which  the  pituitary  is  involved  in  this  disease  lends 
weight  to  the  view  that  it  is,  in  the  words  of  Woods  Hutchinson, 
the  growth  centre,  or  at  any  rate  the  proportion  regulator  of  the  skeleton. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Massalongo  and  others  that  gigantism  and 
acromegaly  are  one  and  the  same  disease,  both  due  to  the  superfuiiction 
of  the  pituitary  gland.  Certain  persons  exhibited  as  giants,  or  who  have 
been  "  strong  men  "  and  wrestlers,  have  become  acromegalic,  and  the  skulls 
of  some  notable  giants  show  enormous  enlargement  of  the  sella  turcica. 

There  is  a  congenital  progressive  hypertrophy  of  one  extremity  or  of  a 
part  of  it  or  of  one  side  of  the  body — the  so-called  giant  growth,  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  any  connection  with  acromegaly. 

The  treatment  does  not  appear  to  have  any  influence  upon  the  progress 
of  the  disease.  The  thyroid  extract  has  been  tried  in  many  cases,  witliout, 
BO  far  as  my  personal  experience  goes,  any  benefit.  Extract  of  the  pituitary 
gland  has  also  been  used.  The  lung  extract  has  been  employed  in  some 
cases  of  pulmonary  osteo-arthropathy.  In  a  case  of  Caton's,  of  Ijiverpool, 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  extirpate  the  pituitary  body. 
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Osteitis  Deforuans  (Pagefs  Disease). 

In  this  Teinarkable  affection  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones  are  chiefly 
involved,  and  in  the  head  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  but  not  those  of  the 
face.  It  is  a  raie  disease.  The  bones  enlarge  and  soften,  and  those  bear- 
ing weight  become  utinatUTally  curved  and  misshapen.  At  its  commence- 
ment, and  sometimes  through  all  its  course,  it  is  attended  with  pains  in  the 
affected  bones. 

The  bone  structure  shows  a  mixture  of  rarefying  osteitis,  with  the 
Haversian  canals  large  and  irregular,  and  of  formative  osteitis,  with  cer- 
tain Haversian  canals  narrowed  and  lamellEe  of  recent  formation. 

There  is  an  intimate  relation  between  osteitis  deformans  and  the  forma- 
tion of  malignant  tumors.  Of  8  cases  traced  to  the  end,  5  died  with  cancer 
or  sarcoma. 

About  60  casee  have  now  been  recorded,  most  of  them  in  England. 
Seven  have  been  reported  in  America.  A  most  typical  case  is  one  re- 
ported by  Watson  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Bulletin  for  June,  1898. 
I  saw  the  man  first  in  July,  1897.  At  the  age  of  forty-two  he  was  strong 
and  healthy,  measuring  5  feet  11|  inches  in  height.  His  tibi«e  began  to 
enlarge  and  bow  forward  and  outward,  the  thoracic  spine  to  curve,  and  the 
cranial  bones  to  enlarge.  These  changes  have  progressed.  At  the  age 
of  sixty-two,  when  first  seen,  owing  to  the  bowing  of  the  spine  and  lower 
extremities,  his  height  was  about  5  feet  Z^  inches,  or  9^  inches  less  than 
formerly.  The  circumference  of  his  head  had  increased  3^  inches.  His 
thorax  was  almost  perfectly  quadrilateral.  His  intellect  was  unimpaired, 
and  his  general  health  was  fairly  good  (Watson). 

As  Marie  states,  in  Paget's  disease  the  face  is  triangular  with  the  base 
upward;  in  acromegaly  it  is  ovoid  or  egg-shaped  with  the  large  end  down- 
ward; while  in  myxcedema  it  is  round  and  fuU-moon-shaped. 

Concerning  the  etiology  of  the  disease,  absolutely  nothing  is  known. 
Xo  method  of  treatment  has  had  the  slight^  influence  upon  its  progress. 

Hypehtbophic  Pulmonaby  Abthbopatht. 

Marie  has  given  the  name  hypertrophic  pulmonary  osteo-arthropathy  to 
a  remarkable  disorder,  first  recognized  by  Bamberger,  characterized  by  en- 
largement of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  of  the  ends  of  the  long  bones,  chiefly 
of  the  lower  three  fourths  of  the  forearm  and  legs.  Unlike  acromegaly, 
the  bones  of  the  skull  and  of  the  face  are  not  involved.  The  terminal 
phalanges  are  much  spread  with  both  transverse  and  longitudinal  curves; 
the  nails,  too,  are  large  and  much  curved  over  the  ends  of  the  phalanges. 
Scoliosis  and  kyphosis  are  rarely  seen.  The  disease  is  very  chronic,  and  in 
nearly  all  cases  has  been  associated  with  some  long-standing  affection  of 
the  bronchi,  lungs,  or  pleura  (hence  the  name  pulmonary  osteo-arthropathy), 
of  which  sarcoma,  chronic  bronchitis,  chronic  tuberculosis,  and  empyema 
'  have  been  the  most  frequent.  There  are  several  instances  in  which  the 
affection  has  developed  in  the  subjects  of  syphilis."  It  occurs  usually  in 
adults  and  in  the  male  sex.    Thayer  has  reported  4  casee  from  my  clinic 
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and  haB  collected  55  typical  cases  from  the  literature.  Forty-three  showed 
preceding  pulmonary  affection;  of  the  remaining,  3  followed  syphilis,  3 
heart-disease,  3  chronic  diarrhoea,  1  epinal  caries,  and  3  unknown  causes. 

The  essential  pathology  of  the  disease  is  very  obscure.  Marie  suggests 
that  the  toxines  of  the  pulmonary  disease  are  absorbed  into  the  circulation 
and  exercise  an  irritant  action  on  the  bony  and  articular  structures,  caus- 
ing an  ossifying  periostitis.  Thorbum  thinks  that  it  is  a  chronic  tubercu- 
lous affection  of  a  large  number  of  bones  and  joints  of  a  benign  type. 

LsONTIASia    OSSEA. 

Finally,  in  a  remarkable  condition  known  as  leontiasis  ossea,  there  is 
hyperostoBis  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  and  sometimes  those  of  the  face. 
The  description  is  largely  based  upon  the  Ekulls  in  museums,  but  Allen 
Starr  has  recently  reported  an  instance  in  a  woman,  who  presented  a  slowly 
progressing  increase  in  the  »ze  of  the  head,  face,  and  neck,  the  hard  and 
soft  tissues  both  being  affected.  He  has  applied  to  the  condition  the  term 
megalo-cepkaly.  Putnam  states  that  the  disease  begins  in  early  life,  often 
as  a  result  of  injury.  There  may  be  osteophytic  growths  from  the  outer  or 
inner  tables,  which  in  the  latter  situation  may  give  the  symptoms  of  tumor. 

MiCROUEOALT. 

A  remarkable  condition,  the  antithesis  of  acromegaly,  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Jonathan  Hutchinson  and  Hastings  Gilford  (Lancet,  1896,  ii,  p. 
1327)  as  "  mixed  premature  and  immature  development."  The  name  micra- 
megaly  is  suggested  by  Gilford,  who  describes  it  aa  a  disease  of  that  part  of 
the  nervous  system  presiding  over  nutrition,  which  manifests  itself  in  a 
smallness  and  immaturity  of  some  parts  or  functions  and  a  relative  or 
actual  largeness  or  prematurity  of  others. 


VI.    8CLEROD£RMA. 

Definition. — A  condition  of  localized  or  diffuse  induration  of  the 
skia. 

Lewin  and  Heller  (Die  Sclerodermie,  Berlin,  1895)  have  recently  col- 
lected from  the  literature  508  cases. 

Two  forms  are  recognized:  the  circumscribed,  which  corresponds  to 
the  keloid  of  Addison,  and  to  morphcea;  and  the  diffuse,  in  which  large 
areas  are  involved. 

The  disease  affects  females  more  frequently  than  males.  The  cases 
occur  most  commonly  at  the  middle  period  of  life.  The  sclerema  neona- 
torum is  a  different  affection,  not  to  be  confounded  with  it.  The  disease  is 
more  common  in  this  country  than  etatistics  indicate.  I  have  reported  8 
cases  (Jour,  of  Gen i to-Urinary  and  Cntaneoua  Diseasee,  January,  1898), 
since  which  date  I  have  seen  3  additional  eases. 

In  the  circumscribed  form  there  are  patches,  ranging  from  a  few  centi- 
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metres  in  diameter  to  the  size  of  the  hand  or  larger,  in  which  the  skin  has 
a  waxy  or  dead-white  appearance,  and'to  the  touch  ia  hrawny,  hard,  and 
inelaBtic.  Sometimes  there  is  a.  preliminary  hyperemia  of  the  skin,  and 
BUbeeqiiently  there  are  changes  in  color,  either  areas  of  pigmentation  or  of 
complete  atrophy  of  the  pigment — leucoderma.  The  sensory  changes  are 
rarely  marked.  The  secretion  of  sweat  is  diminished  or  entirely  abolished. 
The  disease  is  more  common  in  women*than  in  men,  and  is  situated  most 
frequently  about  the  breasts  and  neck,  sometimes  iu  the  course  of  the 
nerves.  The  patches  may  dcYclop  with  great  rapidity,  and  may  persist  for 
months  or  years;  sometimes  they  disappear  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  diffuse  form,  though  less  common,  is  more  serious.  It  develope 
first  in  the  extremities  or  in  the  face,  and  the  patient  notices  that  the  skin 
is  unuEually  hard  and  firm,  or  that  there  is  a  sense  of  stiffness  or  tension 
in  making  accustomed  movements.  Gradually  a  diffuse,  brawny  indura- 
tion develops  and  the  skin  becomes  firm  and  hard,  and  so  united  to  the 
subcutaneous  tissues  that  it  cannot  be  picked  up  or  pinched.  The  skin 
may  look  natural,  but  more  commonly  is  glossy,  drier  than  normal,  and 
unusually  smooth.  With  reference  to  the  localization,  in  66  observations 
the  disease  was  universal;  in  203,  regions  of  the  trunk  were  affected;  in 
193,  parts  of  the  head  or  face;  in  287,  portions  of  one  or  other  of  the  upper 
extremities;  and  in  138,  portions  of  the  lower  extremities.  In  80  cases 
there  were  disturbances  of  sensation.  The  disease  may  gradually  extend 
and  involve  the  skin  of  an  entire  limb.  When  universal,  the  face  is  ex- 
pressionless, the  lips  cannot  be  moved,  mastication  is  hindered,  and  it  may 
become  extremely  difficult  to  feed  the  patient.  The  hands  become  fixed  and 
the  fingers  immobile,  on  account  of  the  extreme  induration  of  the  skin 
over  the  joints.  Remarkable  vaso-motor  disturbances  are  common,  as  ex- 
treme cyanosis  of  the  hands  and  legs.  In  one  of  my  cases  tachycardia  was 
present.  The  disease  is  chronic,  lasting  for  months  or  years.  There  are 
instances  on  record  of  its  persistence  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Recovery 
may  occur,  or  the  disease  may  be  arrested.  The  patients  are  apt  to  suc- 
cumb to  pulmonary  complaints  or  to  nephritis.  Rheumatic  troubles  have 
been  noticed  in  some  instances;  in  others,  endocarditis.  Raynaud's  disease 
may  be  associated  with  it,  as  in  3  cases  described  by  Stephen  Mackenzie.  I 
have  seen  au  instance  of  the  diffuse  form  in  which  the  primary  symptoms 
were  those  of  local  asphyxia  of  the  fingers,  and  in  which,  with  extensive 
scleroderma  of  the  arms  and  hands  and  face,'  there  were  cyanosis  and  swell- 
ing of  the  skin  of  the  feet  without  any  brawny  induration.  The  pigmenta- 
tion of  the  skin  may  be  as  deep  as  in  Addison's  disease,  for  which  cases  have 
been  mistaken;  scleroderma  may  occur  as  a  complication  of  exophthalmic 
goitre. 

The  remarkable  dystrophy  known  as  sclerodactylie  belongs  to  this  dis- 
order. There  are  symmetrical  involvements  of  the  fingers,  which  become 
deformed,  shortened,  and  atrophied;  the  skin  becomes  thickened,  of  a 
waxy  color,  and  is  sometimes  pigmented.  Biillie  and  ulcerations  have 
been  met  with  in  some  instances,  and  a  great  deformity  of  the  nails.  The 
disease  has  usually  followed  exposure,  and  the  patients  are  much  wOT«e 
during  the  winterj  and  are  curiously  sensitive  to  cold.    There  may  be 
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changes  in  the  skin  of  the  feet,  but  the  deformity  similar  to  that  which 
occTira  in  the  hand  has  not  been  noted.  Some  of  the  cases  present  in  addi- 
tion diffuse  Bclerodennatous  changes  of  the  skin  of  other  parts.  In  Lewin 
and  Heller's  monograph  there  are  36  cases  of  isolated  sclerodactylism,  and 
106  cases  in  which  it  was  combined  with  scleroderma. 

The  pathology  of  the  disease  is  unknown.  It  is  nsnally  regarded  as  a 
tropho-neurosis,  probably  dependent  upon  changes  in  the  arteries  of  the 
ekin  leading  to  connective-tissue  OTcrgrowth.  The  thyroid  has  been  found 
atrophied. 

Treatment. — The  patients  require  to  be  warmly  clad  and  to  be 
guarded  against  exposure,  as  they  are  particularly  sensitive  to  changes  in 
the  weather.  Warm  bathe  followed  by  frictions  with  oil  should  be  sys- 
tematically used.  I  have  tried  the  thyroid  feeding  thoroughly  in  the  dif- 
fuse form  without  success.  In  a  recent  case  of  quite  eztensiye  localized 
scleroderma,  after  ten  weeks'  treatment,  the  patches  are  softer  and  the  pig- 
mentation much  less  intense.  Salol  in  15-grain  doses  three  times  a  day  is 
stated  to  have  been  successful  in  Beveral  cases. 

AlNHUlf. 

Here  a  brief  reference  may  be  made  to  the  remarkable  trophic  lesion 
described  by  Da  Silva  Lima,  which  is  met  with  in  negroes  in  Brazil,  Africa, 
India,  and  occasionally  in  the  Southern  States.  It  is  confined  to  the  toes, 
usually  the  little  toe,  and  begins  as  a  furrow  on  the  line  of  the  digito- 
plantar  fold.  This  gradually  deepens,  the  end  of  the  toe  enlarges,  and, 
usually  without  infiammation  or  pain,  the  toe  falls  off.  The  process  may 
last  some  years.  Cases  have  been  reported  in  this  country  by  Homaday, 
Pittman,  F.  J.  Shepherd,  and  Morrison. 
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SECTION  XL 
DISEASES  OF  THE   MUSCLES. 


I.    MYOSITIS. 

Deflnitioil.' — Inflamination  of  the  voluntary  mnBcles. 

A  primary  myositis  occura  as  an  acute  or  subacute  affection,  and  is 
probably  dependent  on  some  unknown  infectious  agent.  Several  cbarac- 
teriatic  cai^eB  have  been  deecribed  of  late  years.  That  of  £.  Wagner  may 
be  taken  as  a  typical  example.  A  tuberculous  but  well-built  woman  entered 
the  hospital,  complaining  of  stitfness  in  the  shoulders  and  a  slight  cedema 
of  the  back  of  the  hands  and  foreanns.  There  was  panesthesia,  the  arms 
became  swollen,  the  skin  tense,  and  the  muscles  felt  doughy.  Qradually 
the  thighs  became  affected.  The  disease  lasted  about  three  months.  The 
post  mortem  showed  slight  pulmonary  tuberculosis;  all  the  muscles  except 
the  glutei,  the  calf,  and  abdominal  muscles  were  stiff  and  firm,  but  fragile, 
and  there  were  serous  infiltration,  great  proliferation  of  the  interstitial 
tissue,  and  fatty  degeneration.  Similar  cases  have  been  reported  by  Un- 
verricht,  Hepp,  and  Jacoby,  of  New  York.  In  the  ease  reported  by  Jacoby 
the  muscles  were  firm,  hard,  and  tender,  and  there  was  slight  cedema  of  the 
skin — denuato-myositis.  The  cases  usually  last  from  one  to  three  months, 
though  there  are  instances  in  which  it  has  been  longer.  The  swelling  and 
tenderness  of  the  muscles,  the  oedema,  and  the  pain  naturally  suggest  trichi- 
nosis, and  indeed  Hepp  speaks  of  it  as  a  pseudo- trichinosis.  The  nature  of 
the  disease  is  unknown.  Senator's  case  presented  marked  disorders  of 
sensation,  and  there  is  a  question  whether  the  peripheral  nerves  are  not 
involved  with  the  muscles.  Wagner  suggests  that  some  of  these  cases  were 
examples  of  acute  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  The  separation  from 
trichinosis  can  be  made  only  by  removing  a  portion  of  the  muscle.  It  has 
not  yet  been  determined  whether  the  eosinophilia  described  by  Brown  is 
peculiar  to  the  trichinous  myositis.  There  are  septic  cases  in  which  a  dif- 
fuse, purulent  infiltration  of  the  muscles  of  different  regions  occura.  In- 
stances have  been  reported  in  which  this  has  been  described  as  the  primary 
affection,  the  condition  of  the  muscles  even  passing  on  to  gangrene. 
1148 
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Of  this  rare  and  remarkable  aSection  42  cases  have  been  recorded  (Mat- 
thes).  The  procees  begins  within  the  neck  or  back,  usually  with  swelling  ' 
of  the  affected  muscles,  redness  of  the  skin,  and  slight  fever.  After 
subsiding  an  ioduratlon  remains,  which  becomes  progressively  harder  as 
the  transformation  into  bone  takes  place.  The  disease  is  very  chronic,  and 
ultimately  may  involve  a  majority  of  the  skeletal  mttscles.  Nothing  ia 
known  of  the  etiology;  the  condition  has  often  been  associated  with  mal- 
formationE. 

II.    MYOTONIA  (Thonum'i  IKmom). 

D^nltion. — An  infection  characterized  by  tonic  crsmp  of  the  mu»' 
cles  on  attempting  voluntary  movements.  The  disease  received  its  name 
from  the  physician  who  first  described  it,  in  whose  family  it  has  existed 
for  five  generations. 

While  the  disease  is  in  a  majority  of  cases  hereditary,  hence  the  name 
myotonia  congenita,  there  are  other  forms  of  spasm  very  similar  which  may 
be  acquired,  and  others  still  which  are  quite  transitory. 

Etiology. — All  the  typical  cases  have  occurred  in  family  groups;  a 
few  isolated  instances  have  been  described  in  which  similar  symptoms  have 
been  present.  The  disease  is  rare  in  this  country  and  in  England;  it  seems 
more  common  in  Germany  and  in  Scandinavia. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  comes  on  in  childhood.  It  is  noticed  that 
on  account  of  the  stiffness  the  children  are  not  able  to  take  part  in  ordi- 
nary games.  The  peculiarity  is  noticed  only  during  voluntary  movements. 
The  contraction  which  the  patient  wills  is  slowly  accomplished;  the  relaxa- 
tion which  the  patient  wills  is  also  slow.  The  contraction  often  persists  for 
a  little  time  after  he  has  dropped  an  object  which  he  has  picked  up.  In 
walking,  the  start  is  difficult;  one  leg.  is  put  forward  slowly,  it  halts  from 
stiffness  for  a  second  or  two,  and  then  after  a  few  steps  the  legs  become 
limber  and  he  walks  without  any  diiRculty.  The  muscles  of  the  arms  and 
legs  are  those  usually  implicated;  rarely  the  facial,  ocular,  or  laryngeal  mus- 
cles. Emotion  and  cold  aggravate  the  condition.  In  some  instances  there 
is  mental  weakness.  The  sensation  and  the  reflexes  are  normal.  G.  M. 
Hammond  haa  reported  three  remarkable  cases  in  one  family,  in  which  the 
disease  began  at  the  eighth  year  and  was  confined  entirely  to  the  arms.  It 
was  accompanied  with  some  slight  mental  feebleness.  Tlie  condition  of  the 
muscles  is  interesting.  The  patients  appear  and  are  muscular,  and  there 
is  sometimes  a  definite  hypertrophy  of  the  muscles.  The  force  is  scarcely 
proportionate  to  the  size.  Erb  has  described  a  characteristic  reaction  of 
the  nerve  and  muscle  to  the  electrical  currents — the  so-called  myotonic 
reaction,  the  chief  feature  of  which  is  that  normally  the  contractions  caused 
by  either  current  attain  their  maximum  slowly  and  relax  slowly,  and  ver- 
micular, wave-like  contractions  pass  from  the  cathode  to  the  anode. 

The  disease  is  incurable,  but  it  may  be  arrested  temporarily.  The  na- 
ture of  the  affection  is  unknown.    In  the  only  autopsy  made  Dejerine  and 
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Sottas  have  found  hypertrophy  of  the  primitive  fibres  with  multiplication 
of  the  naclei  of  all  the  muscles,  including  the  diaphragm,  but  not  the 
heart.  The  spinal  cord  and  the  nerves  were  intact.  From  Jacoby's  recent 
studies  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  changes  in  the  muscles  are  in  any  way 
characteriBtic  or  peculiar  to  the  diseafle.  No  treatment  for  the  condition  is 
known. 

III.    PARAMYOCLONUS    MULTIPLEX 

(Jfyodonia). 

An  affection,  described  "by  Friedreich,  characterized  by  clonic  contrac- 
tions, chiefly  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities,  occurring  either  constantly 
or  in  paroxysms. 

The  cases  have  been  chiefly  in  males,  and  the  disease  has  followed  emo- 
tional disturbance,  fright,  or  straining.  The  contractions  are  usually  bilat- 
eral and  may  vary  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  minute.  Occa- 
sionally tonic  spasms  occur.  They  are  not  accompanied  by  any  sensory 
disturbances.  In  the  intervals  between  the  attacks  there  may  be  tremors  of 
the  muscles.  In  the  severe  spasms  the  movements  may  be  very  violent;  the 
body  is  tossed  about,  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed. 
Gucci  has  described  a  family  in  which  the  aifection  has  occurred  in  three 
generations. 

Weiss  has  also  noted  heredity  in  four  generations.  According  to  this 
author  the  essential  symptoms  are  continuoua  or  paroxysmal  muscular  con- 
tractions, usually  symmetrica!  and  rhythmical,  of  muscles  otherwise  normal, 
which  cease  during  sleep.  There  are  neither  psychical  nor  sensory  disturb- 
ances. The  condition  is  moat  common  in  young  males,  and  is  unaffected 
by  treatment.  Raymond  groups  this  disease  with  fibrillary  tremors,  electric 
chorea  (Henoch),  tic  non  douloureux  of  the  face,  and  the  convulsive  tie, 
under  the  name  of  myoclonies,  believing  that  it  is  only  one  link  in  a  chain 
of  pathological  manifestations  in  the  degenerate. 
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Abaila,  1136,  1136. 

Abdominal  tj'phu*,  L 

Abducens  nerre  {we  Bii*h  Nhitb),  10*8. 

Aberrant,  tbjrold  glanda,  880;  adteaals,  8S0. 

Abortion,  Id  retapalns  ferer.  CG:  tn  small- 
pox. 6S;  la  afpliIllBi  251. 

Abacew,  alberomataaa,  TTl;  of  brain.  102B; 
In  appeadldtla,  S22,  526;  In  Klaoden.  285: 
of  kliln^y  [pyonephrosis),  880;  of  liver. 
ETT;  ot  lung.  062;  of  medlasllnum.  686;  of 
parotid  eUnd.  MT:  of  tonsils,  452;  perl- 
nepbrlc.  BOO;  cerebral,  102S:  pjEmlc,  163; 
retro.pbnrjngenl,  4S0,  971. 

Acantbocephala,  36B. 

Acardln.  760. 

AcarUB  acabtel,  A.  folUcnloram.  376. 

AcceDtuet(^d  aortic  second  sound.  In  cbronlc 
Brigbt's  disease,  861;  In  arterlo-scleroBla, 
TT4. 

Aceeaaory  apaam.  1064. 

Acephaloeysta  (see  BidaTid  Cvbts). 

Acetontemls,  426. 

Acetone,  424;  testa  for,  424. 

Aeetonnriu,  864. 

AchondroplBBla.  841. 

AehromiLtopBlB  In  bysterll,  1116. 

Acbylln  gaatrlca,  SOI. 

Acne,  from  bromide  ot  potaaslnm,  1101; 
rosacrea,  382. 

AcromeRBly,  1142;  and  gIganllRm.  1143. 

Actinomycosis,  235;  pulmonary,  236;  cntane- 
ouB,  237;  cerebml.  287. 

AcQte  bnlbnr  paralysis,  033. 

Aente  yellow  ntropby,  S51. 

Addlson'a  disease,  B28:  pill,  Wt;  keloid, 
1145. 


191. 
Adenoid  growtba  In  pbaryni.  454. 
Adherent  perleardlnm,  696. 
AdbeslTe  pylophlehltls,  KH. 
AdlposlB  dolorosa.  440. 
Adrenals  In  Addlmn's  dlseise.  829. 
^Sophony.  120.  670. 
Afferent  system,  dlaeaBca  of,  920. 
Agensla.  1060. 


Agoropbobla,  1124. 

Agrapbla,  B02. 

Ague,  208. 

Ague  cake  (aee  Emjibokd  Spleen).  216. 


Alblnl.  nodules  of,  T6T. 

AtlilDlsm.  In  leprosy  (lepra  alba).  341;  of  the 
lung,  6S6. 

Albumin,  testa  for,  856, 

AlbumlnouB  expectoration  In  pleurisy,  6T8. 

Albuminuria,  8M,  and  lite  Bssnrance.  858; 
cyclic,  SKI;  febrile,  899;  functional  855;  In 
acute  Brlgbt's  disease,  870;  In  chniulc 
Brigbt'a  disease,  880;  In  diabetes,  424;  In 
diphtberls,  150;  In  epilepsy,  109T;  In  ery- 
sipelas, 150;  In  gout,  415;  In  pneumonia, 
122;  In  scarlet  feier,  79,  80;  In  lypbOld 
fever,  81;  In  tstIoIb,  64;  uenrottc,  855; 
pbyslolo^cal.  855;  prOKDosla  In,  858. 

Albuminuric  retinitis,  1089, 

Albuminuric  ulceration  of  Ibe  bowels,  513. 

Albumosuria.  8ST. 

Alcsptouurln,  865. 

Alcohol,  effects  of,  on  the  digestire  system. 
381;  on  tbe  kIdneyB,  382;  on  tbe  nerrons 
Bystem,  381;  polBouous  ettectB  ot.  381. 

Alcoholic  neuritis.  1034, 

Alcoholism,  380;  scule,  380;  and  tuberculo- 
bIb.  382;  chronic,  880. 

Aleils.  092. 

Algid  form  of  malaria,  21B. 

Allantiasis,  391. 


Allorrbytbmla,  7S6. 

Alopecia,  In  syphilis,  241. 

Alternating  paralysis  (see  CaoaacD  Pabalt- 

Allltude.  effeclB  of  hUb.  846. 
Altitude  In  tuberculoBln,  25B.  334. 
Amnurosls.    hysterica  I.    1040.    1116:    toilc, 

1040;  unemle,  867,  881;  In  hnmatenieels, 

lee. 
Amblyopia,    1040;    tobacco.    1040;    croaeed, 

1044, 
Ambulatory  typbold  terer.  14.  M.  -    ■ 
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Amreba   eoll   (anuBba   dyscDterlffi),   193;   In 

llrec  BbMCM,  195.  BTT;  In  iputa,  301. 
Amisbtc  djrwntei?,  186. 


AmUMla  Terballs,  9SL 

Amphoric  breatblux,  308,  688. 

Ampboric  ecbo,  308. 

AmiiBla,  981. 

Amftold  dlwnse.  Id  phtbiBia,  2S8:  Id  arpblUa, 
242:  of  kidney,  SM;  of  liver,  680. 

Amjoatbeula.  112S. 

Amjotrophlc  lateral  scleroala,  828. 

Aiuemla,  T8S;  bolhrloeephalus.  397;  In  HDchf- 
lostomlaslB,  380;  from  Bllbarcia,  302;  In 
chJoroBlB,  TS2;  from  saitric  alroph]',  468; 
from  bsemorrliBge,  TS8;  miner's,  360;  brick, 
maker'a  360;  tuuuel,  360;  from  loanltlon, 
781;  from  leail.  38T;  idlo[i>tMc,  TBS;  In  gas- 
tric cancer.  189;  In  Eastrlc  nicer,  482; 
mounlalD,  346.  300;  In  mnlarlal  fever,  210; 
In  rhenmatlim.  ITO;  In  ByphUlH,  240;  In 
typbold  fever,  18;  primary  or  eaaentlal, 
IBS;  progrEMlve  peraldana,  TK>:  aecondarr 
or  armptomatlc,  788;  of  spInBl  cord,  866; 
aplenlc,  834;  toilc,  T91. 

Annmlc  murmurs  (see  Hjemic  Mubuubb). 

AnnatheHia,  doloroaa,  9T0;  In  benilplegla, 
100&;  In  byaterla.  lllS;  In  leprosy,  342;  In 
locomolor  atHils,  824;  In  Morvan's  dls- 
eaae,  9TB;  paralysis,  1036;  pneamoala,  128; 
In  railway  spine,  1134;  In  unilateral  lesions 
of  tbe  cord.  905. 

Analgeslu  [a  byaterla.  1115;  In  Morvau'B  dla- 
ease.  BT5:  In  syrlngo-mrella,  9T5. 

Annaarca  (aee  DRorsl). 

Anchj'laslomlasis,  ^0. 

Ancbylostomnm  duodeiule,  868. 

AnearUin.  TT6;  arterlo-venoua,  TT6,  T8S;  cir- 
soid. 7T6;  congenital,  TS8;  cylindrical,  TT6; 
dlssectlag,  TTS;  embolic,  T7B;  false,  776: 
fusiform.  TTO;  mycotic,  T70;  of  the  ab- 
dominal aorta,  786:  of  the  biancbea  of  the 
abdominal  aorta.  78T;  of  tbe  cerebral  ar- 
teries. 1013;  of  the  cnellac  aTla,  787;  of 
heart.  753;  of  the  bepatlc  artery,  T8T:  of 
the  renal  artery.  TST;  of  the  splenic  artery, 
787;  of  [hesDperlor  mesenteric  arterf.  TST; 

true,  ne. 

Aneurlani,  of  thoracic  aorta,  777:  hemor- 
rhage In,  781;  pain  In.  7^1;  Tufaell's  treat- 
ment of.  7R4;  unilateral  sweating  In.  782. 

Aneurism,  vermlnons.  In  (be  horse.  350,  TT7. 

Au«lna.  Ludovlcl,  450;  simplex,  448;  soffo- 
catlvB.  138. 

Anslua  pectoris,  761;  paeudo-  or  hysterical, 
TOB;  toik,  764:  vaso-motorla,  764. 

AnglophnllllR,  chronic  catarrhal,  Si7;  suppu- 
rotlve  ond  ulcerative.  B5T. 

Anglo- neurotic  (edema,  1140. 


Auglo-sclerosls,  TTS. 

Angulllula  stercoralla,  A.  (Dteatlnalls,  364 

Animal  lymph,  72. 

AnlsocorU,  1047. 

Ankle  clonus.  In  hysterical  paraplegia,  841, 
1114;  In  spastic  paraplegia,  837;  apurlous, 
1114. 

Anorexia  nervosa,  503,  HIT. 

Anosmia.  1038. 

Anterior  cerebral  artery,  embolism  of,  lOlL 

Anterior  cmrar  nerve,  psralyali  of,  1072. 

Antbomyla  canlcularli.  3T8. 

Anthracosls,  of  [ungs,  652;  of  llvet,  S70. 

Anthrax.  224;  bacllloa,  224;  In  animals,  324; 
external,  225:  Internal,  226. 

Antbropopbobia,  1124. 

Antlpneumococdc  aerum,  112. 

AnUtoiIne  of  diphtheria,  141,  156;  of  pneo- 
monla,  112;  of  teUoua,  S33. 

Antityphoid  serum,  46. 

Anuria,  850;  complete,  from  atone,  850;  hys- 
terical, asL 

Aqub.  Imperforate.  533. 

Aorta,  aneurism  of.  TTT;  dynamic  pDlsalion 

of.  782;  throbbing,  780,  1126;  tutMrcnloda 

of,  327. 

Incompetency.  TOO;  sudden  death  In, 

Dngenltnl  lealona  of.  TOT. 
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Aortic  8 

Aortic  valves,  blcn^Id  condition  of,  766:  1d- 
snffldency  of.  708. 

Apex  pneumoDlB,  ISa 

Apbaslo.  888:  andllory,  OOI;  In  Infantile 
hemiplegia,  1018;  medico-Iegal  a>|>ects  of, 
88S:  motor,  882:  Id  phtblals,  312;  proFoods 
of,  883:  aenaory,  OOI;  subcortical -mot  or, 
903;  Id  typhoid  fever,  30;  tests  for,  908; 
transient,  In  mlgnlDe,  1103:  visual,  992. 

Aphemla.  080. 

Aphonia,  hysterical,  1118;  In  amte  laryn- 
gllls,  615;  In  addnrtor  paralysis,  lOSl;  In 
pericardial  eTDalon.  682. 

Aphttue  (see  Btohatitib,  Afhtuous),  441. 

Aphthous  fever,  347. 

Apoplectic  koMfiu,  998;  stroke,  1001. 

Apoplexy,  cerebral,  987:  iDgravercent,  1001: 
pulmonary,  638. 

Appendicitis,  519;  obliterans,  SSO;  Infective, 
D21:  perforative,  520:  relapsing.  627;  nl- 
cerallre,  521. 

Appendtcnlar  colic,  520.  524. 

Appendix  vermlformls,  sitnstlon  of.  518;  per- 
foration of.  In  typhoid  fever.  10:  fscal 
concretions  In,  518:  foreign  bodies  In,  S30; 
necrosis  and  aloughlng  of,  62L 

Aproseila.  454,  436. 
Amcholda,  parasitic,  375. 
Arachnitis  (see  UBMUatTt*),  OSL 
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AroN-i>iieheiHM   trpe   Q(   mnacular   atrophr, 

92S,  Ml;  Id  lead-polHODliiK.  38a 
Arcb  at  Borta,  aneurlBm  of.  ITS. 
Arcus  wnlUv,  T50. 

^rpvll  RoberUon  pupil,  IMT;  In  ataxia,  022. 
ArltbmomaiilK,  1060. 
Arm,  peripheral  paralyila  of  (see  PaBU-ISIS 

OP    BRACUIAI.    P1.KXIIH). 

Arrbftbrnla,  T!>e. 
AnenlcBl  uenrllla,  1035. 

ArKDical  pigmental  [an.  S80i  In  chorea.  1066. 
Arsenical  polaoDlag,  300:  paralfBia  In,  381. 
Arteries,    dlieaaea  of,   TTO;   calciOcatloa  of, 
TTOi  deceDeratlou  of.  TTO;  taberculoala  of, 

aar. 

Arlerlo-capIUary  Dliroals,  TTO. 

Arterlo-HcIeroHlH,  TTO:  dlEFuBe,  TT3:  Id  lead- 
poiBODlns.  SGO;  In  migraine,  llOS:  nodular 
form,  TTl;  Id  pbthlala.  316:  sealle  form. 
7T2. 

AKerltls  Id  trpbold  fever,  1%  21;  snibllltlc. 
SSO. 

Artbrnlgla  from  lead,  380. 

Artbrltldea.  poBt-fehrlle,  IflC;  In  gont.  41*. 

Arthritis,  ITS;  scute.  In  Infanta,  ITS;  goDor- 
rhwal,  2M:  In  acute  mjeUtla,  OTT;  In 
cerebrd-splnil  menlDgltls,  106;  In  cborea, 
loeo;  Id  deogne.  100:  In  djaeoterr.  200:  In 
hKDiaphllla,  Sao;  in  Malta  fever.  220;  In 
Bmall-poi,  6S:  Id  tabes  dorsalls,  02G:  mul- 
tiple lecondar;,  ITS:  In  parpnra.  81D; 
rhenmatold,  390;  Id  scarlet  terer,  80:  aep- 
Uc.  1T3:  In  typhoid  fever.  82. 

Artbrltla  deformans.  300:  as  a  cbroDlc  lofec- 
tlOD.  400;  Id  children,  403;  general  progres- 
Blre  form.  402;  Htberdcn-a  nodes  In.  401; 
partial  or  mono-artlcuIar  form,  403;  verte- 
bral form,  403. 

Arthropatliles  In  tabes,  D2S. 

Arthropathy,  hypertrophic  palmoaary,  1144. 

AscarlnslB,  352. 

AsearU  lambricoldea,  3S2. 

Ascltos,  eOC.  600:  from  eancerons  peritonitis, 
6K>i  from  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  ST2:  trom 
syphilis  of  the  liver.  240;  In  cancer  of  the 
liver,  SS4;  In  tnbercalous  perltonllls,  2ST; 
physical  signs  of.  606:  treatment  of,  60T. 

Ascitic  fluid,  cbylDus,  607;  serous,  60T:  bwm- 
orrhoEle,  607. 

AsperglllDS  Id  lung.  302. 

Asphyxia,  local,  113T;  denlh  by.  Id  pbtblsle. 
81T. 

Aspiration,  Bmcailrh'»  conclusions  od,  OTT; 
Id  empyema,  6T8;  In  pericardial  effasloD, 
eOJ;  In  pleuritic  effusion.  6T7. 

Aspiration  pDeumonla,  642. 

AstBBla-a  basis,  1I2S,  1136. 

Asthenic  bulbar  pomlysls,  04T. 

Asthenopia,  nervous,  1124. 

AathDM,  broDchlal.  628;  nasal  affections  Ip, 
73 
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629:  spntnm  In.  630:  cardiac,  628;  hay.  612; 

Ltvdm'a  crysuls  In,  631;  renal,  628,  SeT: 

thymic,  618,  844. 
Aatrophobla.  1124. 

Atavism,  Id  luemopbllla.  810;  In  gout,  40S. 
Ataxia,    cerebellar.   087:    cerebellar-heredo. 

rao;  hereditary,  040;  In  progressive  pare- 
r.  030;  after  smatl-pox. 


Ataxic  gait.  »23. 
Ataxic  paraplegia,  048. 
Atelectasis,  pulmonary,  642. 
Atheroma      (see     Abtbbio- 

Athetoals.  1010;  bilateral  or  double.  030. 

Athlete's  bport,  710. 

Athyrea,  837.  S4a 

Atmospheric  pressnre,  effects  of,  080. 

Atremla,  1120. 

Atrophy,  acnte yellow,  of  Itver.  Kl:  of  bralD, 
diffuse.  In  general  paresis,  961:  of  brnlu, 
nnllateral.  1017;  of  masclea.  various  forms 
of,  OSS:  progressive  muscular,  of  centml 
origin.  028:  unHnteral.  of  face.  1141. 

Attitude.  In  pseudo-bypertrophlc  mnscular 
paralysla,  034;  In  paralysis  agllaas.  1077. 

Auditory  centn?,  affections  of.  10»l;  nerve. 
dlseascB  of,  10S6:  vertigo,  1058. 

A»ra.  forms  of.  In  epilepsy.  1003. 

Auto -In  feet  Ion  In  tuberculosis.  273. 

Automatism,  In  pflft  mat,  lOOT;  In  cerebral 
syphilis,  346. 

Automnul  fever.  3. 

Avian  tuberculosis,  258. 


BantUit  sign,  STO.  672. 

BaclllDrin  In  typhoid  fever.  31. 

BsellluB,  sntbracls.  224;  of  cboleru.  ITS. 

Bacillus  coll  communlH— disllniilon  from  ty- 
phoid bBclllus,  4;  Id  Mle-pasBiiKcR.  !^58:  In 
fteces  of  sucklings,  SOS:  In  fat  necrosis 
with  catltls.  501;  In  peritonitis,  507. 

Baelllns  dlphtherlK,  140,  4ol:  value  of,  In 
dlagDOals,  ISl. 

Bacillus  gas  IB.  aerogenes  oapsalatus).  In 
peritonitis.  56'!:  In  pnenmaturia.  864;  In 
pnenmoperlcardlum.  608. 

Bacillus  leieroldes.  184, 

Bacillus,  Klebs-LoeOer.  140:  toxine  of.  141. 

BBCllluB.  of  ginnders,  238:  of  Inflnenia.  06: 
of  smegma.  238;  In  nhooplng-coogb.  02:  of 
leprosy,  340;  of  pIngDC,  100:  of  sypblllx, 
238:  of  tetBDUB.  231:  pyocyaoeus.  103; 
strepto-.  In  typhus  fever.  M. 

Bad  Una  mallei.  233. 

Bad  Una  pesils,  100. 

BadllDB  pneumonUe.  111. 

Bacillus  proteus  fluoreseens.  .144. 

Bacillus  smegma.  238. 

Badllas  tubercnlasls.   £i9,   666;   diagnostic 
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value  of,  818;  dlitribntlOD  of.  S61;  In  spn- 
tam,  800;  methods  ot  detection,  801;  out- 
alile  the  t>odT,  201;  products  ot  srowtb  of, 

BoclLLiis  lyphosQl.  8. 

[taclllus  leroalH,  141. 

Buctenemla,  161. 

Bacteria,   protens  graap  In  dlBTrh<e>,  BOS; 

retalloD  to  dlBrrhcra,  BOe. 
Bacterium,    coll    commune    (see    Bj.cili.us 

CuLi  CouHiTHiB);  lactla  aeragenea,  SOS. 
BalHDltls  Id  diabetes,  12S. 
nal>Dtldlum  coll,  8B1. 
Ball-tbrombus  In  left  auricle,  123. 
Ball-valve  atone  Id  commOQ  duct,  EKNI- 
BanHng'»  method  In  obesltj.  44a 
"  Bnrben  cbolera,"  8M. 
Itarklni  pough  of  puberty,  HIT. 
BartoVt  (llBcase,  820. 
Barrel -ibaped  cbeiC  Id  empbyaema,  098;  Id 

ealnrged  tODBlls,  4oa. 
BsHllar  artery,  embollam  and  tbromboala  at. 


Batophobla,  1124. 

Beaded  ribs  la  rickets,  436. 

Bed-bus,  STJ. 

nxlflor'i  apbtbte,  443. 

Bed-sores,  acute.  In  mrelltls,  OTT.  0T8;  In  tr- 
pbold  fever,  18. 

Becr-drlDkera,  heart-dlaeaae  Id.  T45. 

Bcll'i  ilMlhcr)  mania,  10T6. 

Brirt  pa  lay,  1051. 

^-oiy-butyrlc  acid,  436,  860. 

Berl-berl,  220;  forma  of,  222. 

BesolD  de  resplrer,  346. 

Slmuckl's  symptom,  003. 

"  Blg-lBW  "  Id  cattle,  235. 

Bile  colorlDg  matter,  teals  for.  MS. 

Blle-ducta.  acute  catarrh  of,  BSC:  aaearldes 
In.  000:  cancer  of,  SCO;  eongoDltal  oblitera- 
tion of,  561;  stenosis  ot  560. 

BUe-pussoees,  diseases  of.  BBS. 

BtlhanlB  hnmatobla,  352. 

Biliary  clrrboBlB  of  liver,  DID. 

Bnlnry  colic.  503. 

Biliary  flstnlB.  Be7. 

Bllloua  remittent  fever.  218. 

Blrlh  palsies,  S38. 

Rlnck  dcntb,  100. 

Ulnck  Bplt  ot  miners,  654. 

ninck  vomit,  186;  In  dengue,  100. 

llbick- water  fever,  210. 

Blndder.  parnlysla  of.  In  locomotor  ataxia, 
lKi2:  care  of.  In  myelitis,  970;  hj-pertrophy 
or,  In  dlabetea  Insipidus,  432;  tul 


'■  Bleedera,"  81», 


Blood-letting,  In  arterlo-sclerosls.  T75;  In 
cerebral  luemarrbage,  1012;  In  empby- 
aema.  65S;  In  heart -disease,  T81;  In  pnen- 
mania,  135;  In  sun-stroke,  308;  In  yelloir 
fever,  18S. 

BlepbarospsBm,  1055. 

Blindness  (see  Amaurosis ). 

Blood  and  ductless  glands,  diseases  of,  780. 

Blood,  characters  of.  In  aUKmia,  780;  In  can- 
cer of  the  Btomacb,  480;  In  cbloroals.  792; 
In  cholera,  178;  In  dinbetea,  421;  In  gont, 
410;  In  bcmopbilla,  810;  In  leuksmla.  806; 
In  pernicious  anKmla,  7S7;  In  psendo 
leuksmla,  Hodgkln'a  disease,  812;  In  pur- 
pura. 814;  In  secondary  antemla,  TOO;  In 
typhoid  fever.  10. 

Blood  semm  therapy  In  diphtheria,  IBS:  In 
pneumonia,  112;  In  tetanus.  233;  tn  ty- 
phoid feve 


f  Itver, 
"  768. 


of,  ( 


"  Bine  d' 

Blue  line  on  gnma  In  lead-polsonlng,  387. 

Bolls,  In  diabetes,  42B;  after  typhoid  fever, 
18;  after  small'poi,  66. 

Bones,  lesions  of.  In  acromegaly,  1148;  In 
congenital  syphilis,  244;  In  rickets.  434:  In 
typhoid  fever,  32. 

Borborygml,  408,  SOT. 

Botbrlocephalna  latna,  300:  anRmln,  867. 

Botulism,  301. 

Botyrold  liver  In  syphlllB,  240. 

Bovine  tubprculosls.  258. 

Bowel,  afTectloas  of  (Bee  INTESTINEB):  acnte 
obBtnictlon  of,  SSi;  Infarction  of,  54& 

BrsL-hlBl  plexus,  alTectlanB  of,  1060. 

Brachycnrdla  (Bradycardia),  7Be;  In  ty- 
phoid fever,  20. 

Brain,  diffuse  and  focal  dlHeasea  of,  070;  ab- 
scess of,  1025;  abacesB  of.  In  congenKsl 
heart-dlaeaae.  788;  affections  of  blood-ves- 
sels of,  004;  ancemla  of,  DK>;  atrophy  and 
sclerosis  of,  lOlT;  congesllon  of.  004:  cysls 
In,  1021;  echlnococcna  of.  374;  bsmorrhage 
Into.  SOT;  syphilis  of.  244,  1020;  glioma  of, 
1020:  liyper^mla  of,  004;  InBammatloD  of. 
1024;  oedema  of,  007;  porencepbalns  of, 
1017. 

Braln-mnrmur  In  rickets,  43T. 

Brain,  scleroila  of,  05T;  diffuse,  K8;  Insnlar, 
950;  mlllury,  058;  tubemus.  060. 

Brain,  softening  of,  red.  yellow,  and  wblte. 
1000. 

Brain,  tubercle  of,  S21,  1020. 

Brain,  iiiuors  of,  1020:  medical  treatment 
of,  1024;  surgical  treatment  ot.  1024:  symp- 
toms, general  and  locallilng,  1021. 

Brand'*  method  In  typhoid  fever,  49. 

Brenkbone  fever  (see  DBNOoa],  DO. 

BresBt-pang,  761. 

Breath,  odor  ot.  In  diabetic  coma,  438;  fnnl. 
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Id  Bcnrry,  823:  Icetld,  Id  enlarged  tonills, 
498. 

Breatblns  (»ee  Riipibation):  tnoDth,  4M. 

Bnmtr'i  blood  test  lu  diabetes,  42T. 

Brlf^k-maker's  anmnlB,  360. 

Brlibt's  disease,  acnte,  860;  Interstitial  form 
of,  8T0. 

Brlgbt'B    disease,    chronic,    8T4; 
form  of,  877:  causes  of.  877; 
changes  In.  8S0;  beredltarr  InSaeDces  in, 
S77;  psrencikjniiatons  form  of,  876. 

Briquet,  syndrome  o(,  111& 

BrooiUeHt'a  Bisn,  eSA. 
-  Broken- winded,"  742. 

Bronuttotoitainiis,  SBl. 

BromlsDV  1100. 

Braachl,  casts  of,  633:  disesses  of,  821. 

Bronchial  aalAma.  628. 

BroDcblal  catarrh  (bronchitis),  SZl. 

BroQchlal  glands,  tnbercnlosls  of,  283;  en- 
iBrKement  In  whooping-cough,  M,  681;  sup- 
puration In,  681. 

BroDcblectaiis,  626:  abscess  of  brain  In,  827; 
congenital,  638;  cylindrical,  626;  rheuma- 
toid affections  In,  627;  saccntar,  326;  apa- 
tum  In,  627;  unlveraallB,  «2tl. 

BroDchlolltls  exudativa,  628. 

Bronchitis.  621:  acute,  621;  capillary,  90. 

Bronchi  1 1  a,  chronic,  623. 

Bronchllls,  Bbrlnous,  682. 

Bronchitis  In  measles,  ST;  In  small-pox.  64: 
In  typhoid  fever,  27;  putrid.  eSS. 

Bronchot^cle  (see  OoitHEl,  835. 

Broncbupbony,  In  pneumonia.  120. 

Droncho-pneumonia,  acute,  611;  chronic,  640: 
acute  tuberculous,  292. 

Bioncborrhagia.  637. 

dronchorrhcea.  624;  aeroas,  621. 

Bronie-Bkln  Id  phlhlrlBsIa,  377;  In  Addison's 
disease,  830:  In  Basedow's  dlRease,  830;  In 
diabetes,  423;  !n  HodeKln's  disease,  812. 

Brown  atrophy  of  heart.  750. 

Brown  Induration  of  lung.  635. 

Browti-aiqiiari-i  paralysis,  005. 

Brsft,  ifafralH,  683;  de  mtr  iwti/,  680;  d« 
diablr.  704;  de  pot  jeu  (see  CaACBiD-FOT 
SoOTO),  300;  de  soujfle,   T03;  lesopbageHl, 

Bubo,  parotid  (see  also  PiEOTiTis),  117. 

Bubonic  pingue.  18S. 

Buccal  psoriasis,  446. 

fiuftl'i  disease,  818. 

Bulbar  paralysis,  S2S,  932;  acute,  933:  as- 
thenic form,  047;  o(  cerebral  origin,  082; 
progreSBlTe,  028. 

Builmia,  423,  HC 

Cachexia,  In  caneer  ot  the  stomach.  480; 
tnalattal,  208,  216;  periosteal.  825:  satur- 
nine, 387;  strumlprlra,  842;  syphilitic,  240. 
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CaltaoD  disease,  060. 

Calcareous  conctetlons.  In  pbthlsla.  296;  lo 
the  touBllB,  IDS. 

Caicareons  degeneration,  of  aiteriea,  710;  of 
heart,  TSO. 

CalclBcntloo.  annular,  of  arteries.  770. 

CaidflcatloD  In  tnbercle,  271. 

Calculi,  biliary,  bfll;  "coral,"  802;  pan- 
creatic, 505;  renal,  sgl;  tonsillar,  4S6;  uri- 
nary, 801. 

Calculous  pyelitis,  886. 

Cancer,  of  bile-passages.  660,  583;  of  bowel, 
533;  of  brain.  1020;  o(  gall-bladder.  KB; 
green,  800;  of  kidney.  806;  of  Itver,  682;  of 
lung,  063;  of  cesophagas.  461;  of  pancreas, 
504:  of  peritonFenm,  miliary,  604;  of 
stomach,  4B6;  aeute,  493. 

Cancram  oris,  444;  In  measiea,  87. 

Canltlea,  the  resnlt  of  neuralgia.  1104. 

Canned  goods,  polsoulng  by,  393. 

Capillary  pulse.  In  aortic  insnfflcleney.  114; 
la  neuraalhenia.  1126;  in  phthisis,  ni. 

Capsule,  internal,  062;  lesions  of,  083. 

Caput  MeduHce,  606. 

Caput  qundrotum.  In  riciiets,  436. 


Carbuncle  In  diabetes.  4^. 

Cardla,  spasm  of,  409;  Insufficiency  of,  60a 

Cardiac,  compensation,  mptare  of,  711;  dis- 
ease (see  DiBHASB  of  HiAaT). 

Cardiac  mnrmurs,  hamic,  ia  cbloroals.  791; 
In  chorea,  1081;  In  Idiopathic  annmla,  7W. 

Cardiac  murmurs,  organic,  In  aortic  lasQlB. 
elency,  713;  In  aortic  stenosis,  716;  la  c«n- 
geultal  heart  affections,  760;  In  mitral  In- 
competency, T20:  In  mitral  stenosis,  T3S; 
In  tricuspid  valve  disease,  726. 

Cardiac  nerves,  acuralgla  of.  761. 

Cardiac  OTerstralD.  712. 

Cardiac  septa,  anomalies  of,  766. 

Cardialgla  (see  OASTBALal*). 

CardloeenteBle,  765. 

Cardio- respiratory  murmur,  SOS. 

Cardlo-sclerosls,  760; 

Cardio- vascular  changes  In  renal  disease, 
880. 

Caries,  vertebral,  070. 

Carlnated  abdomen,  273.     . 

Carotid  artery,  llgatore  and  compression  of, 
In  cerebral  hBmorrbage,  1012. 

Carphologia,  20. 

CariH>-pedal  spasm,  1111. 

Carreos,  2S8. 

Caseation  In  tnbercle.  27L 

Caseous  pneumonia,  2T2. 

Casts,  blood,  of  bronchial  tubes  tn  bsmopty- 
sis,  63S:  In  tlbrlDous  bronchitis,  633;  of 
pelvis  of  kidney  and  nreter,  897. 

Casts  of  arlnary  tubules,  872;  epltbeilal,  tn. 
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STO,  SSOi  hyaUne, 

Casta,  tube,  lu  acute  Brlgbt's  dlseaie,  S72; 

Id  cUronlc  ilright'i  illResie,  STS,  880. 
Catalepaf  lu  hysteria,  1110. 
Cataract,  diabetic.  427;  after  tjpbotd  fever, 

sa 

Catarrb,  acate  gastric,  463;  aatnmoal,  612; 

broucblal.  621;   cbtoulc  gastric.  466i  drr. 

62B:  oaaal.  611;  simple  cbroolc  (nasal),  Sll; 

SQir oca  tire,  SIS. 
Catartbal  broocbltta,  luBaeiice  of.  Id  taber- 

cdIobIs,  268. 
Catarritt  lee,  82S. 
Calarrbaa  ffiltlvat,  612. 
Cauda  equina,  lesions  of,  9T2. 
CaveraoDS  breatblDg,  B09. 
CaTlllea,  pDltDooarj,  phrslcal  bIcds  of.  300; 

quIesccDt,  S9T. 

Cellulltia  of  the  neck,  4S0. 

CeDtruin  BemlOTsle,  lesions  of.  981. 

Cepbalalgla  (see  Hbadacde). 

Cepballc  tetanns,  2B2. 

OetibalodjDla.  *DT. 

Cercomonaa  lutestlDalla,  ISO,  351;  C.  boml- 
nlB,  351. 

Cerebellar,  ataxia,  950.  98T;  beredo-alaxla, 
830:  vertigo,  OSO. 

CeTcbellnui,  tumors  ot,  960;  aSectloDS  of, 
9S5. 

Cerebral  arteries,  aDeurlsm  of,  1013;  arteiio- 
aderoBla  of,  1014;  embollHin  of.  1008;  ea- 
dsrterltlB  of,  1014;  BjpbllUlc  endarteritis 
of,  245,  1014:  tbrombOBls  of.  1008. 

Cerebral  cortex,  lealona  of,  960. 

Cerebral  luemorrbage,  9ST;  aDeurlama,  mil- 
iary. Id,  DOS:  CODTDlaloDS  Id,  lOOT;  farms 
of.  000. 

Cerebral  locallutlOD.  007. 

■'  Cerebml  pneumonia."  122, 

"  Cerebral  rbcuraatlsm,"  ITl. 

Cerebral  Blnusea.  tbrombosis  of.  lOlS. 

Cerebral  Bofteolng.  1008. 

CerebrlilB  (see  E.icigFaAUTiH),  1024. 

Cerebro-splnnI  fever,  epidemie,  100;  SDom- 
alons  forma  of,  105:  complications  of,  106; 
mallgnaDt  form,  103:  ordlDary  forai.  103. 

Cervical  pachrmenlngltlB,  963. 

Cervical  plexus.  lesloDS  of,  lOOT. 

Cervlco-bracblal  neDralKiOi  HOG. 

Cervlco-ocdpltol  neuralgia,  lOST,  111^ 

Cestodee.  disease  due  to,  305:  visceral,  3S8. 

nunicoBis,  esz,  «M. 

Cbanere.  239. 

Cbarbon.  224. 

CJutrcol'a  JolDt,  025. 

Cnorcol-Litiaen  crjBtala,  007.  631,  803. 

Cbatlerlng  leelb,  1001. 

Cheet,  gsDKrene  of.  444, 


of.  In  Ota  res* 
dlMBBe,  S8B. 

OhegiK-Bloket  breathing,  Cberne'a  orlgliul 
deacrlptlou  of,  751;  In  apoplexy.  1001;  In 
fatt;  beart,  T91:  Id  suo-stiobe.  897:  In 
acute  tuberculoals,  2T5:  In  aremla.  807. 

Cblaama  and  tract,  aSectlana  of,  1041. 

Cblcken-breaBt,  436.  43G. 

Cblcken-pox,  74. 

Child  growing,  6ia 

Children,  constipation  In,  640:  diabetee  Id, 
425:  InberculODB  broncbo-pneumotda  In. 
2S2;  pneamonla  In,  126;  toberculoslB  ot 
meaentrlc  glands  In,  283.  288:  mortaUtf 
from  Bma!t-poz  Id.  05;  rheumatism  Id.  107: 
typhoid  ferer  In.  34. 

CblllB  (Bee  RiaoBs),  In  typhoid  ferer,  17. 

Cbloaima  pbthlalcorum.  SIS. 

Cbloro-aiuemla  In  pbtUsIs,  311. 

Cbloroma,  809. 

Chlorosis.  702;  and  aruemla.  sIuub  thrombo- 
SlH  in,  lOlS:  dilatation  of  slamacb  In.  7M: 
GgyptlBD,  360:  fevec  In.  794;  heart  aymp- 
toms  Id,  794:  menatraal  dlBtorbance  In, 
7Se;  IhromboalB  In,  794. 

Choked  disk.  104a 

Chofaemlo,  050. 

Cbobingltla,  Infective.  660:  sapporatlTe,  B67, 
078;  In  typhoid  fever,  26. 

CbolecyBtectomy,  569:  Indications  for,  569. 

Choleci-atltiB  acuta,  664. 

Cholecystitis,  acute  Infective,  558. 

Cholecystotomy,  609. 

CbolelllblaslB.  SSI;  Id  typhoid  fever,  27. 

Cholera,  aslatlcB,  176;  bBclllna  of,  1T6:  epi- 
demics ot,  ITS;  IntantUDi,  600;  nosttaa,  ISO; 
sicca,  170:  typhoid.  ITO. 

Cholera  toilne,  170. 

Cholerine.  180. 


Choleatetln  In  biliary  calculi,  663. 

CholDrie,  803. 

Chondrody atrophia  fcetaUa.  841. 

Chorea,  acute,  1070;  etiology  of,  1079;  heart 
aymptoma  of.  1083;  Infectloua  OTlgin  of, 
1080;  la  pregnancy,  1080;  paralysis  Id, 
1083:  rheumatism  aad,  1079;  Bchool-nude, 
1081. 

Cboren,  caDlDe.  1060:  chroDtc,  1000. 

Chorea,  habit  or  Bpaam,  1088. 

Chorea,  Bunllngdon'i  or  hereditary.  lOBO. 

Chorea.  Insanlena,  1083,  1085;  paralytic  form 
t>l,  1083:  major.  1088:  pandemic,  1DS8:  post- 
hemiplegic, lOIS;  prehemlplegtc,  1001: 
rhythmic  or  hyBterloL  1001:  seDlle,  lOOO; 
apaatlca.  030,  1086;  SydnAaBi'*,  1079. 

Choroid  pleiUBes,  BCleroala  of,  1020^ 

Choroid,  tubercles  In,  279; 

Choroiditis  In  syphilis,  341. 
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ClionUk't  B;mptom  Id  tetany,  1110, 

CbylanslomatH,  MT. 

Chrle  TeiselH,  dlsordfrs  of,  MT. 

CbTlo-perlcardlum,  ess. 

Cbylurlo,  noa-paraaltlc,  8SS;  paraBltlc,  361. 


CIca 


Is  of  1> 


niBsele.  paralyslB  of,  IWT. 
Clllata.  parasitic.  SBl. 
Clmes  Ipctularlua.  377. 
Clrcalatory  ayiCem,  diBeases  of,  688. 
ClrcumclaloD.  Inoculation  at  toberculoslB  by, 

ze4:  Id  hnmopbllla,  S20. 
Clrcnmaex  nerve,  affections  of,  1070. 
ClrrbOBlB,   of  kidney,  877;  of  IItbc,   669;  of 

Inng,  640:  ventiieull,  MT. 
ClBudlcatlon.  Intermittent,  763. 
ClnnHtropboblB,  1124. 
Clavleepa  porpurea,  polBonlng  by,  3W. 
ClavQi  hyBterlcna.  Ilia 
Claw-band  (main  en  sHITe),  SSO,  QGB. 
Climate.    InDaeace   of.    In    astbma.    6^;    In 

cbronic  Brigbt'a  disease,  682 1  Id  tuberca- 

loala,  333. 
CloDUB  (Bee  Ankle  Clohds);  Jaw,  931. 
ClownUm  In  bysterla,  1113. 
Cnelhocanipa.  370. 

Cobalt  miners,  cancer  of  lung  In,  664. 
Coccldlum  oTlfarme,  340. 
Coccydjnla,  1106. 
Cocbln^Cblua  diarrhoea,  865. 
Ctellac  allectloD  In  cbUdren,  611. 
CoK-wbeel  respiration,  306. 
Colii-Bound,  ess. 
Cold  pack,  metliod  of  glrlng,  64. 
Colic,  biliary,  563;  In  appendleltla.  S20,  624; 
na.  1140;  in  purpura, 


6ie:  I 


9,  644;  I 


Col  lea  nctonnm.  386. 

Colitis,      dlphtberltlc,      612;      mucoDS,     644; 

Cmtrt't  low,  239. 

er,  of  lung,  663;  Of  pertlonanm. 


eD4:  > 


of,  I 


ertlon 


869:  In  acute  encephalltia,  1026;  In  acute 
yellow  atrophy.  652;  In  alcoholic  poisoning. 
380:  Id  apopleiy.  1001;  In  cerebral  sypblllB, 
S4A;  In  general  paresis,  983;  Id  mnltlple 
■cleroflls,  960;  Id  pemldonB  malaria.  21S: 
In  tbrnmboslB  of  cerebral  sinuses.  1016;  In 
typhoid  fever.  29;  nnemlc,  967. 

CoDin  Tlgtl.  29. 

Comatose  form  of  ninlBria,  SIS. 

Comma  bacillus,  ITS. 

Common  blle-dnrt,  obstruction  of.  666. 

Compensation  In  valve  lesloDS,  T08;  periods 
Id.  740:  rupture  of,  T41. 


Composite  portraiture  Id  tuberculosis,  266. 

Compressed  alt  disease,  )W0. 

Compresaiou  and  ttactloD  of  tile  bowel, 
633. 

Compression  paraplegia.  OTO. 

ConcretiouB  (see  Cai^ibeous). 

ConcuBBion  of  splual  cord,  1133. 

ConfuBlonal  luaanlty,  30. 

Congenital  heart  affections,  76S. 

Congenital  stenosis  of  pylorus,  494. 

Congenital  stricture  of  the  bowel,  033. 

Congeultai  sypbllls,  242. 

Conjugate  deviation  In  brain  tumor,  10S3;  In 
apopiciy,  1002;  in  tubercnluus  menlDgltls, 
2TB. 

Conjunctiva,  dlpbtberia  of,  149. 

Consecutive  Dephrltls.  8S6. 

Constipation.  688;  In  adullB,  638;  la  iDlBDts. 
640;  spasmodic,  639;  treatment  of,  640, 

CoDstltutloDal  dtseases,  390. 

CoDBumptlon  (see  Tdbbbcvlobib). 

Contracted  kidneys,  877. 

CoDlracture.  hysterlcni,  1114;  In  hemiplegia, 
lOIXi;  of  nursing  women.  1110. 

ContDsloD  pneumonia,  109. 

Conui  arteriosus,  stenosis  of,  T8T. 

ConuB  medullails.  IobIods  of,  BT2. 

Convaleacence,  fever  of.  10;  from  typhoid 
fever,  management  of,  47. 

Convulsions,  epileptic.  1096;  hysterical,  1112; 
in  acute  yellow  atrophy,  6a2;  Id  alcoholism, 
380;  In  aspiration  of  pleural  effusion,  6T8: 
Id  cerebral  hEsmorrhage.  1001;  In  cerebral 
syphilis,  240,  109B;  Id  Ferebrsl  tumor^ 
1021;  in  chronic  Brigbt's  disease,  8Ta 

CoDvulalons,  InfaDtUe,  1091;  relation  to 
rickets,  48S. 

ConvDisiona.  In  general  paralyala.  962;  In  be- 
patlc  colic,  664;  In  Infantile  hemiplegia, 
1019;  In  lead -poisoning,  389;  Id  meDlogitU, 
955;  In  sun-stroke,  S9T;  In  typhoid  fever, 
29;  in  unemla,  866;  Jacksonian,  1096. 

Convulsive  tic  1088. 

CoDrdlnatlOD.  disturbance  of,  in  tabes,  629. 

Copaiba  eruption.  8S. 

Copper  test  for  sugar,  423. 

Coprremla.  E>30,  792. 

Coprolalia,  1089. 

Cor  ndlposum.  749. 

Cor  bllocQlare.  70a 

Cor  bovinum.  711. 

Cor  vllloBum,  680. 


Coronary  a 


Id  angina  pectoris,  762, 

t.  747. 
Corpora     quadrlgemlna.     tumors    tn,     1023; 

leBlons  of.  984. 
Corpulence.  439. 

Corpus  caltosnm.  lesions  of,  98L 
CorrtpoR'*  disease.  709. 
Corrtgan  poise,  714. 
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Coiru,  BCDte,  610;  twtlda,  812;  from  the  h>- 
dldta,  2B4. 

CoMlveDeu.  638. 

CouKb,  barklDg,  at  pnbertj.  HIT ;  by stertcal, 
1110;  Id  m^ute  broncbltlft,  022;.  la  chronic 
liroDcbltlB.  024:  Id  pertuBsli.  93;  In 
pbtblgti,  300;  (luring  asplntlon  of  pleura  I 
eltUBlon,  6TT;  In  pneumonia,  llS;  paroifH- 
niBl.  In  bronch[«ctaHl>.  827;  paroiysmBl.  la 
abrold  phlblals,  S14:  stomach,  468. 

Coup  de  BOlell,  a9G. 

Cow-po»,  68, 

CrBcb«d-pot  sonnd,  S09. 

Cramp,  writer'*,  1107. 

Cramps,  In  cbolem,  180;  la  Kout.  419;  In 
cbroalc  Brlgbt'B  dlBease.  882. 

Cranlo-BclcroslB,  437. 

CrBnlo-tabes,  relation  to  conBenltat  BypbillB. 
436;  In  Mckets,  4Se. 

Craw-craw.  381. 

Creopblla,  3T& 

Cretinism,  endemtc.  840;  sporBdlc.  MO. 

CKIInold  cban^,  840. 

CrlaeB,  Baatro-latcatlnal,  In  BDglo-nearotIc 
cedema,  1140:  In  l()iN>motar  ataxia,  924;  la 
purpura,  816;  nasal,  In  tabes,  025. 

Crisis.  Id  pneumanla,  117;  la  relapsing  ferer, 
H:  la  typbna  fever,  M. 

CroBsed  or  alternating:  parelTSls,  9B4,  10O4. 

Crossed  sensorj  paralygls,  889. 

Cranp,  meDibraDoua,  148;  spasmodic,  OIT. 

CronpoDS  enterltiB,  613. 

CronpoDS  pneumonia,  108. 

Crura  cerebri,  lealons  of,  983,  1004. 

Crutch  paralrsls,  1070. 

Oruodthler'i  palsy,  QZB. 

Cry,  epileptic,  109B;  hydrocephalic,  278:  hyB- 
terlcal,  1118;  In  congcoltBl  syphilis.  243. 

Cryptogcnellc  septlctemla.  182. 

CurachmaHt'i  spirals,  631,  633. 

Cyeoosla,  In  acute  tubercnlosls,  278:  In  con- 
genital heart-dlaease,  T68;  In  empbyaema, 
6BT. 

Cyclop  legla,  IMT. 

Cynanehe  maligna,  1S8. 

Cyaobex  bebetica,  HIT. 

Cystic  dlBense,  of  kidney,  898:  of  Hrer.  684. 

Cystic  (luct,  olmtrucllon  of,  565. 

CyatlcercuB  celliiloase,  3BS:  ocular,  369;  sub- 
en  tan  eons,  BEO;  general,  389;  cerebro- 
spinal. 309. 

Cystine  ealcatl.  ffO,  892. 

Cystlnurla,  861. 

CystltlK,  In  locomotor  ataxia.  925:  In  trans- 
reme  myolltls,  9T8;  tnbcrcDlaas,  328. 


Cytoi 


.  :i40. 


Cyats,  eh.TlouB.  of  mesentery,  547;  In  kld- 
nej-B.  HW;  of  brsln.  1021;  porencepballc, 
1017;  of  brain,  thrombotic,  1009;  pan- 
creatic, 502. 


DacryoadenltlB  (see  L&CBBTIUI.  Ol^imM). 

Dancing  mania,  1088. 

Dandy  fCTcr  (dengue),  90. 

Davalnea  Madagascarlensla,  360. 

Day-blindness,  1040;  In  Bcarry,  834. 

Deaf -mat  Ism  after  cerebro-splnal  terer,  loa 

Deafaeaa,  In  cerebral  tumor,  1023;  in  c«rc- 
bro-aplnal  meningitis.  106;  In  hysteria, 
1116:  In  lieniiret  disease,  1458:  In  scarlet 
fever,  81;  la  Isbea  dorsalls.  924;  oervoas. 
1057. 

Dealb.  modes  of.  In  tubetculoslB,  31T;  sud- 
den. In  angina  pectoris,  762;  la  aortic  )n- 
■nfllctency,  712;  In  tfpbold  fever.  40:  lo 
pleural  edDBlon.  97L 

Debility.  acrvouB  (see  Nbckistbbma),  1122. 

Decubitus,  acute,  1002;  (bed-sores)  Id  trans- 
Tcrae  myelitis,  DT8. 

Degeaemtloo,  reaction  of,  814;  In  nenritls. 
1036;  In  facial  paralysis,  1064- 

Deglutltlon,  dllDcnlt  (see  DtsPBaqia). 

Deglutition  pneumonia.  842. 

Delayed  resolution  In  pnenmonla,  129. 

Delayed  Bensdtlon  In  tabes.  924. 

Delirium,  aeule.  1075;  acute.  In  lead-polaon- 
Ing,  380;  cordis,  40,  T55,  T5T;  eipaoBlve. 
962;  In  acDte  rheumatism.  171;  Id  pnen- 
monla. 122;  In  typhoid  fever,  28;  la  typhoB 
fever,  52:  tremeus.  382. 

Deltoid,  paralysis  of,  1070. 

Delusional  Insanity  after  pneumonia.  12& 

Delusions  of  grandeur,  962. 

Dementia  paralytica,  960;  alcohol  as  a  tac. 
tor  In.  381;  ayphllls  and.  242,  246,  9eL 

Demodex  folllculorum,  376. 

Dengue,  OB. 

Dentition,  In  congealtal  syphilis,  243:  Id 
mercurial  stomatitis,  445:  In  rickets,  487. 

Dercum'a  dlaenae,  440. 

Dermatitis,  exfollallve  form,  83. 

Dcrmatobla,  3T8. 

Dermnto-myDaltls.  1148. 

DermatOBe  para  si  ta  Ire,  361. 

Desqnamatlon.  In  measles.  87:  In  rubella,  89; 
In  scarlet  fever.  T9;  In  small-pox,  62;  In 
typhoid  fever.  IT. 

Deviation,  ■ccoadary.  1048. 

Devonshire  colic,  S8& 

DeitrocardlB.  TOO. 

Diabetes  tnalpldns.  433:  heredity  In.  432;  In 
abdominal  tumor,  432:  Id  tuberralons  perl- 
tonltts,  432. 

Diabetes  mellltuB.  418;  acute  form.  422; 
brouslng  In,  4!S:  chronic  form.  422:  comn 
In.  425:  diet  la.  428;  dietetic  form.  422: 
gangrene  In.  426:  beredllary  Inflnenrea  In. 
418:  In  obesity.  410:  la  cblldrea.  43S:  llpo- 
genic  form.  433:  neurotic  form,  422: 
pancreaa  In,   421;   paDCTMtIc   (arm.   432: 
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paraplegli  in,   427;  perforating  n 


,1  tbeorlea 


e  In, 


Diabetes.  pboBphatlc,  882. 

Diabetic,  centre  In  medatta,  419:  drrhoHls, 
121:  coma,  42S:  phtblalH,  421;  tabes,  428. 

Dlacetlc  acid,  804. 

Dlapbragm,  paralysis  of.  1068:  degeDeratloD ' 
of  muscle  of,  1008. 

Diarrbiea,  5W;  acole  dyspeptic,  S0&:  alba, 
511;  bacteria  In,  608:  chronic  treslment  of, 
614i  cbrloio.  Ml;  endemic,  of  hot  coun- 
tries, 304;  from  BDChyloatomlasIs,  360;  In 
children,  treatment  of,  S16;  Id  cholera,  ITS; 
Id  djaeDlery,  108,  200;  In  hysteria,  lllT; 
tn  phtbtdB,  311;  in  typhoid  fever,  23;  In 
unemlo,  887 ;  nervous.  506 ;  of  Cocbla- 
CUua.  36S;  tabular,  344;  Ilenterlc.  DOT. 

Dlatheds,  gout}',  40S,  414;  hiemorrhBglc, 
814;  llthlc  Bcld.  KW;  tuberculous  or  scrota- 
Ions,  208;  uric  acid.  800, 

Dlaio-renctlon  In  typhoid  fever,  30. 

DIcrotIsm  of  polae  In  typhoid  fever,  13,  10. 

Diet,  la  chronic  dyspepsln,  4T0;  In  constlpa- 
tlon,  &40;  in  convalescence  from  typhoid 
fever,  47;  In  diabetes,  426;  In  gont,  418;  In 
Infantile  dlarrhtea,  518;  In  oI>e»Ity,  438;  In 
scurvy,  SHi;  [n  tuberculosis,  333;  In  ty- 
phoid fever,  42. 

DUtfl  crlaeH,  848. 

Dlsestlve  system,  diseases  of,  44L 

DIoetopbyme  glgns.  384. 

Dlpbtherla,  138;  atypical  forma  of,  146;  of 
auditory  meatus,  14B;  of  conjunctiva,  140: 
and  cronp,  144:  bacillus  of,  140;  cootagloDS- 
neSB  of,  138;  hemiplegia  in.  100;  Immunity 
from,  141;  In  animals,  139:  laryngeal,  148; 
latent,  14T;  nephritis  In,  150:  neuritis  In, 
lei:  Dssal,  147;  pharyngeal,  148;  of  ablo, 
140;  symptuma  of,  140;  systemic  Infection, 
14T;  antltoilne  Irealment  of,  US;  of 
wounds,  140. 

Dlpbtheiillc.  colitis,  512;  membrane,  his- 
tology of,  144:  processes  Id  pneumonia, 
113;  processes  In  typbold  fever,  33. 

Dlphlberllls,  142. 

Diphlberold  iDasmmnllons,  142. 

Diplegia,  facial,  1053;  la  children.  938. 

DIplococeuB  Intracellutarls  menlugltldls.  102. 

Dlplococcus  pneumoniae  Imlcrococcua  lanceo- 
IstuB,  pneumocoecus),  110.  In  empyema, 
671:1nendocanll[lB,  702;  In  peritonitis.  507. 

Diplopia  (see  Dodiilr  VibionI,  1049. 

Dipsomania,  380, 

DIpylldlum  canlnum.  3ea 

Disinfection,  Id  diphtheria,  153:  In  typhoid 
(ever,  40. 

Dissect  Ids  nneurlsm,  7T6. 

DIstomlnslB,  351. 

Dtstomum  lanceolatum,  SSI;  D.  baskl.  351; 
D.  CDdemlcDm,  331;  D.  pernlclosum,  351; 


DitiHch's  plugs,  eze. 


Diverticula  of  <esophagus,  482. 

Dochnilua  duodena tls,  350. 

Dorsodynln.  407. 

Dot  hICuent  (-rile,  1. 

Doable  heart,  785. 

Doable  vision,  1040:  In  ataxia,  022:  In 
chronic  Bright' s  disease,  88L 

Draconllusla,  3Q2. 

Drncuuculus  medlnensls.  362. 

Drainage  and  diphtheria.  138;  and  scarlet 
fever.  76;  and  tonsillitis,  451;  and  typhoid 
fever,  3. 

Dreamy  alate  In  epilepsy,  1007. 

Dropsy,  cardiac,  treatment  of,  733;  In 
anffimla  (tedema),  797;  In  acute  Brlgbt's 
disease,  870:  In  aortic  Inaufflclency,  T12: 
in  aortic  slenoals.  717;  Id  cancer  of 
Btomacb.  4IK>:  In  cbronic  Brlgbt's  disease. 
876;  In  mitral  tnsuffldency,  720:  In  mitral 
stenoslg,  725:  In  phthisis,  312;  Id  scarlet 


>'Bbte,   In  pleural  effusion,  860; 


-.  66S. 


Dtirandr'i 

Ovrartn't  murmur,  714. 

Dust,  dlseaHCB  due  to,  050,  052:  tabercle 
bacilli  In,  281. 

Dysacusls,  Iffi?. 

Dysentery.  103:  abscess  of  liver  In,  108,  200; 
acute  catarrhal.  108;  acnie  Bpeclflc,  103: 
am<eba  coll  In.  103:  Chronic,  190:  dlpb- 
tberlllc,  lOO:  treatment  of,  201:  tropical  or 
amieblc.  105. 

DyepepBla,  ocnie,  463;  cbronic,  466:  nervous. 
487. 

Dysphagia,  hyaterlcal.  1117;  In  cancer  at  the 
(esophagua.  401;  In  hydrophobia.  22R;  In 
(esopbaglHmus,  459;  Id  cesopbagllK  458;  In 
pericardial  cITuBlon,  882:  In  thomcic  ancn 
rism,  781;  In  tuberculous  laryngllla.  610. 

Dyspniea,  cardiac,  Irentment  of,  733:  from 
aneurism.  781:  bysterlcal.  1110,  1133;  In 
acute  tuberculosis,  275:  In  aortic  IohuIII- 
clency,  712:  In  canllac  dilatation.  744:  In 
chlorosis,   792;   In  diabetic  coma,  420;  in 
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mitral  iDsuffldeacr,  719;  Id  mitral  atcDO- 
RlB.  T2S:  In  pericardial  effuHlon,  682;  In 
pQpiimoiila,  IIT:  In  phtbUU,  304:  In 
cpdemn  of  thp  glottis,  OIT: 
brrngitla,  eiS;  uiwrnlc,  SOT. 
DysCropbleB.   muHCular,  B33;   clinical 


Ear.  com  pi  lent  Ions  of  scarlet  feier,  81;  attec- 
tloQS  ot.  In  lypbllls.  241,  244;  irmptamB 
almalatlng  menlngltla.  {K>5,  1027. 

Ebtttin's  loetbod  la  obeait)',  130. 

Ecblnococcus  c^Bt.  fluM  a(,  3T1,  3T3. 

EcblnococcuB  dlaeaae,  3T0. 

EchlnococcDS,  endDBenous,  STl;  cxogenooa. 
371:  multllocnlar.  371,  3T4. 

EcbinorbrDcbua,  glgaa,  E.  moallllormls,  363. 

Ecboklnrals.  1080. 

HcliolBlla,  1D8S. 

Eclampsia,  1091:  nuUns,  1089. 

Ectopia  cordis,  Tffii. 

Eczema  of  tbe  tongue,  443;  Id  diabetes,  423: 
In  gout.  414. 

EfTerent  tract,  dlseasea  of.  928. 

Bhrllrh'e  reaction  In  tjrpbold  (ever,  30. 

Elastic  tissue  In  sputum.  301. 

Electrical  reni^llons.  In  eiopblbalmlc  goitre, 
ft89;  la  facial  palit7.  lOM;  Id  Landry'i 
piirnlysls,  947:  In  multiple  neurltlB,  1038; 
In  periodical  pnral.vsls.  ll.lil:  Id  pallo- 
niyelltlH  aoterlor,  944;  In  Tkomtat't  dlB- 
ensc.  1149. 

ElecCrolyslB  Id  anenrlam,  7S6. 

I'MeiibaDllaslB,  302. 

EtnaclatloD.  In  anorexia  nervosa,  HIT:  In 
gastric  cancer.  489:  In  (esophageal  cancer, 
401:  In  pbtblsla,  30C. 

Em  lull  c  abdceoseB,  1G4. 

KmbolNm.  and  aneurism,  770:  In  chorea, 
1083;  In  tjpbold  fever,  21:  of  cerebral  ar- 
teries, looe. 

Embrjrocardla,  TST;  In  pneumonia.  120;  Id 
trphold  fever,  20. 

Brnphysema,  SM;  aeote  vealenlar.  600; 
Biropbic,  eS9:  eampenBatoTj't  OGO:  brper' 
trophic,  655:  Interstitial,  660. 

Empbiisema,  sabcDtBDeouB,  after  trache- 
otomy. B87:  after  nsplratloD  of  tbe  pleura, 
<TT:  In  gastric  ulcer.  479;  Id  phthisis,  313: 
of  the  medlDstlnum,  68T. 

Kmprostbotonos  In  tetanus.  232. 

Empyema.  671:  bacteriology  of.  S7I:  neceail- 
tntlB.  237,  672.  783;  perforatlOD  ot  lung  In, 
073. 

Encephalitis,  acute.  1024:  menlngo-,  cbroDic 
diffuse,  900:  meDlDgo-,  fiEtnl,  93B:  polio-, 
ot  SirHmpell,  1018:  suppurative,  1026; 
sypbllltlc.  24B. 

I^nrepbnlopathy,  lead,  38S. 

Enrhoadroma  o(  Inog,  e«3. 


Endarteritis  ot  spinal  cord,  9S7. 

Endocarditis,  acute,  608:  cbronlc,  TOS: 
chronic  vegetative,  701:  diphtheritic,  i.M: 
In  chorea,  609,  1084;  Infecllous,  689:  Id  tbe 
tcetuB,  T07,  767:  gonorrhiCBl,  256:  In  pnen- 
moDla,  700;  la  puerperal  fever,  TOO;  In 
rheumatism,  170,  680;  Id  Bcpliaemia,  700; 
In  typhoid  fever,  12,  Zl;  ta  tuberenloaU, 
286,  TOO:  mallgnaot,  088:  menlDgitla  ID. 
700:  mIcTO-orgaulsms  In,  T02:  mnral.  TOli 
recurring,  680:  sclerotic,  707;  simple  or 
vemicose,  690,  syphilitic,  2S0:  ulcentlTe, 
099. 

Endophlcbltls,  774. 

Enteric  fever  (aee  Ttphoid  Pewb).  1. 

Enteritis,  catarrhal,  605:  croupous,  612, 
diphtheritic,  S12:  In  chlldreD.  606:  pbleg- 
moDons,  512:  membranous  or  tubnlar,  M4: 
ulcerative,  612. 

Entero-colltls,  acute,  610. 

Eoteroclysls  Id  cholera,  181. 

Enterolltba,  610,  534;  as  a  cause  at  appendl- 
cIllB,  BIO;  In  saccnll  of  colon.  S3S. 

Enteroptoals.  641,  847,  1126. 

Entosoa  (see  Amhal  pAaasllBS),  349. 

Eoslnopbllla  In  leulucmla,  806;  in  trlchlnoala. 


Ependj-mltls,  purulei 


,  277. 


Ephen 


r.  342. 


Epidemic  bnuioglobinuria,  618.  853. 

Epidemic  roseola,  89. 

Epidemic  stomatitis,  347. 

Epididymitis  (see  Oacatnt),  251.  336. 

Epilepsia,  tarvata.  1008;  nntans,  1006: 

Epilepsy.  1093;  Bad  Blcohollsm,  1085:  and 
syphilis.  1003.  lOBO;  bereillty  la.  1004;  In 
chronic  ergotism.  394;  In  general  paresis, 
062:  In  lead -poisoning.  388;  in  Ra^auO-f 
disease.  1139;  Jaehmnian,  917,  1006: 
masked.  1088;  post-epllepllc  symptoiDS  of, 
1087:  prncuralve,  1086;  reflex,  1005:  roU- 
tory.  I0D6:  spinal,  937;  surgical  treatment 
ot.  1101. 

Epileptic  ats,  stages  of,  1086. 

Eplstails.  014:  Id  baemopbllla,  820;  In 
scnrvy.  823:  In  typhoid  fever,  27;  "  renal." 
852;  vlcarloos,  614. 

Brb-QoIdpaM't  symptom -complex,  847. 

Krb't  syphilitic  spinal  paralysis.  040. 

Ergotism,  384:  convulsive.  384;  gangreDonB, 
304. 

ErosioD  Of  teeth,  446. 

Eructations,  aervous,  498. 

Eruptions  (see  Rashbb). 

Erysipelas.  ]r>7:  abacesa  Id,  168:  after  raccl- 
Dalinn,  Tl:  facial.  158:  in  typhoid  fever,  33: 
migrans.  169:  puerperal,  167. 

Erythema,  eiudatlvnm.  816:  Id  pellagra, 
38ii:  In  typhoid  fever,  IT;  Id  tOtWllUtlK  «t2. 

Erythromeblgla,  1106,  1188. 
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Eschac,  BlongblDK,  Iq  hemiplegia.  1002. 

Euatrongylua  sIkSh,  304. 

EiBltatlOQ  of  [deM  In  general  parealB.  BB2. 

ExaotlieniataaB  tjpbus.  40. 

Eifoltatlve  dermatitis,  SZ. 

Biopbtbalmlc  goitre.  83fl;  aenle  rorm,  837; 

diminution  of  electrical  reslBtanee  In.  83B: 

plgineDtatlon  In,  889:  tremor  Iq.  339;  urtl- 

curlo  Id,  83S. 
Eye.   motor  nerves  ot.   paraljsti  of,   1040; 

apum  ot  1047. 
Eye-strain  In  mlgraiDe,  1102. 
Eyes,  conjugale  deviation  of.  Id  brain  tumor. 

102S;   In   apoplexy,   1002;   la   taberculous 

■Denlngltli,  278. 

Facial,  asymmetry.  1064,  1141 1  diplegia, 
lOKIi  hemiatrophy,  1141;  bemlhypertrophy, 
1142;  nerre,  parBlysls  of,  lOSl;  paralysis 
(com  cold,  IteS;  paralygls  from  lesion  of 
trank  of  nerve,  lOSEi  paralysis  from  lesion 
of  cortex,  1052;  parnlysla,  symptoms  ot, 
1053. 

Facial  spasm.  lOKJ. 

Fades,  Htppocratic,  R8S;  leontlna,  In  leprosy, 
341;  In  month-breath  era.  4Se;  ParMn- 
$onian.  107T;  syphilitic,  243:  In  typhoid 
fever,  14; 

FKcnl.  accamulatlon.  534,  639;  coDcretlons, 
519.  530:  vomlllDg,  S34. 

Ffficea,  bacteria  In,  608;  In  Jaundice,  MB. 

Fallopian  tubes,  tubercnlosls  ot,  320, 

Famine  fever  (aee  Helifbiho  Fever),  63. 

Farcy,  £33:  acute,  234;  chronic,  286. 

Farcy -buds,  234. 

Farrr'a  Inberclea.  688, 

Faselola  hepatlca,  351. 

Fat  embollam  In  dtabetea,  420. 

1.  591;  of  pancreaa,  In  diabetes. 


Fatty  degeneration,  of  arteries,  TTO;  o(  kid- 
neys. 874;  of  liver,  585;  of  tbe  neiv-bom 
IBuWt  dlaease),  818. 

Fatty  degeneration  ot  heart,  740;  In  anaemia, 
796. 

Fatty  stools,  S90. 

FebrlCDla,  342. 

Fertrla,  camla,  48;  recnrrens,  SB. 

FeAllBc'*  test  for  sugar.  423. 

Fermeotatlon,  test  tor  sugar,  424. 

Fetid  atomatitla,  442. 

Fever,  nphthoua,  347;  In  cholera,  1T9;  entero- 
meseocerlc,  1;  ephemeral,  342:  gastric.  403; 
glandular,  349;  hysterical,  1119:  pernicious 
Dialarlal.  215;  In  pneumonia.  110:  In  acute 
pneumonic  pbtblsls,  290.  293;  In  acute 
miliary  tu1>et«ulosls,  274:  In  primary  mul- 
tiple neuritis,  1033:  In  menlnglllc  tuber- 
culosis, 278;  In  pulmonary  tuberculoals. 
804;  In  pynmla,  164:  Id  pytepblebltla.  sup- 
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purative,  580;  In  IntermltteDt  fever.  212; 
In  relapsing  fever,  54;  In  remittent  terer, 
213;  In  scarlet  fever.  77;  In  leptlcsmla, 
162;  In  small-poi,  66;  In  sun-stroke,  390: 
[D  append IcltlB.  624:  Id  secondary  sypbllls, 
240;  In  typhoid  fever,  14;  In  yellow  lever, 
18o;  lung,  108:  Haltn.  219;  Mediterranean, 
219;  mountain,  346;  Neapolitan.  219:  putrid 
malignant,  1;  relapsing.  63:  rock,  219:  ship, 
49:  slow  nervous;  1:  splenic,  224:  spotted, 
49.  101;  typhoid,  1;  typho- mala  rial,  30,  214; 
typhus,  40:  UDdulaut,  219:  yellow,  132. 

Fever,  Idiopathic  Intermittent,  163. 

Fever,  Intermittent,  In  abHceaa  of  Uver,  579: 
In  ague,  212 ;  In  cbroDic  obstruction  of  blle- 
paaaages  by  gall-stones.  500;  In  HoOeMH't 
disease,  812;  In  pyemia,  164;  In  pyelitis, 
888;  In  septlciemlo.  163;  In  secondary 
aypbllls,  240;  Id  tnbercnlosls,  299.  806. 

FlbrlnoDB.  bronchitis.  632;  paeumonla,  108. 

Fibroid  dlaease  of  bean,  T47. 

Fibrosis,   BrteriD-eaplllary.  770. 

FUtut,  InffammatolTe.   397:   (ypkalde  i  fonM 

Fifth  nerve,  paralysis  of,  1050;  gustatory 
branch,  1061;  trophic  changes  In  paralysis 
of,  1050. 

Fllaria  homlnls  saDgulnla,  F.  bancroftl,  F. 
dlurna,  F.  peimtans,  300:  F.  medlDenala. 
862. 

Fllarlo  loa.  F.  lentls,  F.  lablalls,  F.  bomlols 
oris,  F.  bronchlalla,  F.  Immltls.  304. 

Fllaclasla,  300. 

Fish,  poisoning  by.  393. 

FiiDeri  brain  mnrmur.  437. 

Flatulo  In  bdo  In  lubercuIoBlB.  315.  3%). 

Flatula,  CBBaphaga-pleura-CQtnneoUB,  402. 

Flatulence,  In  hysteria,  1117;  Id  nervoua  dys- 
pepsia, 500;  treatment  of,  47a 

Flea,  bite  of,  878. 

FHbCs  munnur,  713,  724. 

Floating  kidney,  542.  840. 


r,  397. 
bronchial,     352;    blood.    362;    live 


Fluk 
351. 
FInkes.  diaeaaes  cansed  by,  351. 

Fcetal  heart -rhythm,  767. 

FtBtan.  endocarditis  In,  767;  syphltiB  In.  212: 

tubereitlosia  In.  202;  white  pneumonia  of, 

247:  typhoid  fever  In.  35. 
Folic  Br^htique.  860. 
Follicular  tonalllltla,  451. 
Food  tsee  Diet). 
Food  poisoning,  891. 
Foot  and  month  diseaae.  347. 
Foreign  bodies  in  Intestines,  634. 
"  Fourth  disease,"  00. 
Fourth  nerve,  1047;  paralysis  of,  1047. 
Fremitus,  voeal,  119,  307:  hydatid.  372. 
Friction,  mediastinal,  687;  pericardial,  680; 
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peritoneal,  604;  pleural,  306,  BTO:  plearo- 

perlcanllal,  30& 
Frietreicli'*  ataxia,  949, 
Friednich't   Blgo  In   adberent   pericardium. 


Gait,  ataxic,  923:  Id  paralysis  agltaDS,  lOTTi 
Id  paeuilo-bypertroplilc  muB«alar  paraly- 
eiB,  934:  in  spastic  paraplegia,  937:  pMudo- 
tabetic.  436,  1034;  steppage,  In  peiipberat 
Denrltls,  1034:  In  diabetic  tabes,  426. 


Oatl- 


SS5;  atrophy  of. 
se6:  calclflcatlDn  of.  ses;  dilatation  of.  B6S: 
empyema  of,  Wtj:  forming  abdominal 
tumor,  565:  pblegmonous  InSammation  of, 
665. 

Oallop-rbytbm,  TST. 

Galloping  eonsampllon.  293. 

Gall-stone  crepitus,  565. 

Gall-stones.  561. 

Game-bltda,  polBonlng  by,  393. 

Gaaglla,  basal,  tumors  of,  1022. 

GanKrene.  lu  diabetes,  42:^;  In  ergotism,  304: 
In  pneumonia.  130;  In  typbold  fever,  12, 
22;  in  typbua.  112;  local  or  Hymmecrlcal, 
11.S8:  multiple,  1138;  of  long,  666:  Of 
moulh.  444. 

GangreDouH  stomatitis.  444. 

Oarrod'i  thread  test  for  uric  acid,  410. 

Oas-baeillus  (see  BACiu-tg  aerook.sbs  cap- 

BULATUS). 

Qastralgla,  501. 

Gaslrectaals,  474. 

Gastric  calarrb,  scute,  463. 

Gastric,  crises.  484.  501,  024;  fever,  463. 

Gastric  Juice,  hyperacidity  of,  484.  500;  sub- 

aeidlty  of,  601. 
Gastric  spasm,  congenital,  48B, 
Gastric  ulcer,  478:  clinical  forma  of,  483. 
Gastritis,  acute,  403;  accte  suppurative,  464: 

cbroDlc.    406;    dipbtberillc.    465;    mcmbra- 


,  tea; 


.    4S6;    pan 


Gastrodynia,  501. 

Gnstrorrhagla.  4DS. 

Gastrolomy,  402. 

Gastroiynsia.  000. 

Genersi  pflmlyKia  of  the  Insane  (gcDernt  par- 
esis), 9G0;  dingnoBla  of,  from  sypbllls,  246, 
863;  mniienee  of  syphilis  In,  242,  246,  961. 

Oenlto-orinary  syste~    '"' '""'"    *   ~ 

Gentles.  3T0. 

Genfrrapblcal  longne, 

OerHfr's  dlsense,  1031 


GermaD  measles,  89. 

Giant  growth,  1143. 

Giants  and  glgantlam,  114a 

Gigantism  and  acromegaly,  114S. 

Qlgantoblasts,  790. 

GlgBptorhynchus  glgas,  SKI. 

Oaia  de  la  Toiiretle-»  disease,  1089. 

Gln-drinkcr's  liver  (see  CiBRUOSia  or  Liteb), 


Glanders.  233:  scnte.  234;  chronic,  234;  diag- 
nosis from  small-poi,  66. 

Glandular  fever.  S4S. 

aienard'*  disease,  541. 

Glioma  of  brain,  1020. 

Gliosis,  8T5. 

Globnlln  Id  urine.  K>T. 

Globus  hystericus.  1112. 

Glomcrulo-nepbrltis,  870. 

GIOBBO-tablo-isryngeal  paralysis.  932. 

GloBBo-pharyngeal  nerve,  affections  of,  Uee. 

Glossy  skin  la  arthritis  detormana,  402. 

Glottis,  (edema  of,  617;  In  Brigbt's  disease. 
881:  in  small-poi:.  84;  in  typbold  fever,  11. 

GlQteal  nerve,  affectloos  of,  1072. 

Glycogen,  formation  of,  420. 

Glycogenic  function  of  liver,  420. 

Glycoanria,  420,  865;  gouty,  415;  llpi^enlc, 
422. 

Omclln-s  test,  549. 

Goitre,  835;  eiophttialmie,  836;  andden 
death  In,  SSa 

Gonorrh<CHl  arthritis,  258;  endoctinllllB,  2S6: 
Bcptloemla  and  pytemia,  255. 

Gooorrhteal  Infection,  290:  systemlE,  253. 

Gout.  407:  scute,  411;  chronic.  413:  fbsMa'S 
theory  of,  400;  hereditary  influence  In.  408: 
InQuence  of  alcohol  In,  408:  Influence  of 
food  In,  408;  Influence  of  lead  la,  406;  l^ 
regular,  414:  nervous  theory  of,  409;  retro- 
cedeut  or  suppressed,  413. 

Gouty  kidney,  877. 

Kon  Orattft  sign.  838. 

Grain,  poisoning  by,  804. 

Grsndeur,  dcluslona  of.  962. 

Grand  mal,  1004,  1000. 

Granular  kidney,  877. 

GranulomatB.  Infectious,  of  brain,  lOQA 

Gravel,  renal,  892. 

aravct'  disease,  836. 

Green  cancer,  800. 

Green -sickness  (see  Cin.oiio8iB),  7D2. 

Greeu-Htick  fracture  In  rickets,  437. 

Gregarlulda?,  parasitic,  349. 

Grinder's  rat.  652. 

Grippe,  iB.  9B. 

Qruchltr-a  tumor,  388. 

Guinea- worm  disease,  302. 

aull'a  diseaae,  841. 

Gammata,  238;  in  acquired  ■yphllla,  S41;  In 
congenital  aypbllls,  244;  «t  brain  moA  apiDal 
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cord.  3M:  of  heart,  2S0:  of  kidaerB,  2S0:  ot 
Urer,  24S:  of  Iudks,  S4Ti  of  tectum,  HO;  o( 
testla,  SSI;  structure  of,  23C. 

ODmmalouB  perlartErltIa,  2S0. 

Gums,  black  line  od.  Id  mlaera,  SST;  blue  Hue 
OD.  Id  lead -poisoning,  381;  In  scurvf,.S23: 
In  atomatltls,  442;  red  Hoe  on.  In  pal- 
monary  tubenmloali,  311, 

QuBtatory  paralyBls.  lOEl. 

Habit  apaam,  1088;  In  mouth-bteatbera,  4SS. 

Habltas,  apoplectic,  9US:  phtblalcna.  268. 

HKmBtcmeala,  49S;  cauaes  of,  40fi:  In  clr- 
tboalB  of  liver.  GT2:  dlaKDOBla  from  lue- 
moptyala.  49T:  In  enlarged  spleen,  218,  4fi9; 
In  acurT7,  S23;  In  trpbold  fever,  28. 

Bsmato-cbyluria,  hod -parasitic,  S50;  para- 
aitic,  361. 

HEmatoniB  ot  duro,  of  brain,  962;  of  cord, 
953;  of  meaeDtery,  M6. 

Bsmatomyella,  068. 

Hsmatoporpbyrln,  86C. 

Hnmatorrhacbls.  96T. 

Htematnria,  Kil:  endemic,  Ol  Egypt,  3S2:  In 
acnte  nepbrltis,  8T0:  In  cbronlc  pbtblsls, 
312:  Id  pHoroapermlaals.  SCO;  Id  reDal  cal- 
cuIds,  86ii  Id  rcDsl  cancer,  eST;  In  tuber- 
caloBli  of  kidney,  326;  malaria,  210. 

BeemochromaloBla,  421. 

BEmocytoTOB  ot  malaria,  204. 

Hnmoglobln.  reduction  of,  ta  chlorosis.  TD8. 

UtemogloblnKmla,  8&4. 

Hemoglobinuria,  862;  epidemic,  in  InfaDta, 
243,  8i8.  S53;  In  Rapnaud't  dlaeese,  1138; 
paroiyamsl,  853:  toilc,  853. 

Httmogloblnuric  fever,  216. 

Itemo-perlcardlum,  698. 

Bnmo- peritoneum,  688. 

Hnmophllla,  81S. 

HarmoplyBlB,  cBuBea  of,  63T;  hyaterical,  HIT; 
at  onset  of  pbtblsla,  299;  Id  acute  broncbo- 
pneumonlc  pbtblDls.  263:  In  acute  miliary 
tuberculOBiB,  275:  In  unenrism,  637,  T81:  In 
aortic  Insuffldeucr,  712:  tn  arthritic  SDb- 


bosls  of  Inng.   051;   In   emphysema,   esS; 

a  mitral  Insufflcleucy,  720;  In  mitral  ate- 
nosls,  T25:  Id  pueumonla.  llS;  In  pnlmo- 
nnry  gangrene,  602;  In  scurvy,  823;  spuri- 
ous, lltT;  symptoms  of,  638;  treatmeot  of, 
630;  In  typboid  fever.  28;  relation  to  tuber- 
culOBla.  637:  parasitic,  302;  periodic,  637; 
Tlcariona.  637. 
Hemorrhage,  broDcbo-pulmoDarjr,  637;  cere- 
bral, DOT;  from  meaenterr.  546;  from  the 
atomecb.  495;  In  ncule  yellow  atrophy,  &52; 
In  anemia,  79D;  Id  cirrhosis  of  the  liver, 
672;  In  contracted  kidney,  882:  In  gastric 
cancer,  490:  In  (tastric  ulcer.  481:  In 
lueiaopblUa,  820;  In  hysteria,  HIT,  1118; 
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la  Intussusception,  53T;  In  lenktemla,  80G; 
la  oialarla,  216;  in  nephrolithiasis,  8M;  In 
the  new-born,  818:  In  purpura  beemor- 
rhaglca,  810;  In  scarlet  fever,  79;  In  Bcurrj, 
823;  Id  small-pox,  62;  In  splenic  enlarge- 
ment, 216,  495;  Into  pancreas,  C88:  Into 
Spinal  cord,  968;  Into  spinal  membnuiea, 
907;  In  tuberculouu  pyelitis,  32S:  In  tuber- 
cnlosls  of  bottelB,  819;  Into  ventricles  of 
brain,  990;  In  typhoid  fever,  10,  23:  Id  yel- 
low fever.  186;  pulmonary,  302,  037- 

Hemorrhaglc  diathesis.  614. 

UemorrbagJc  dlseaaea  of  the  new-born,  818. 

Utemorrbagic  typhoid  fever,  34. 

Hemothorax,  674. 


Hair  1 


Halluclnatlona  in  byateria,  1110. 

flarrlion's  groove  In  rlekcta,  486;  In  en- 
larged tonsllB,  4S5. 

HarreBt-bug,  376. 

Hay-aathmQ  (haytever),  612, 

HainarlA-a  nodosities,  401. 

Headache,  from  cerbral  tumor,  1021 ;  In  cere- 
bral sypbllla,  246;  In  moutb-breatbers,  466: 
In  typhoid  fever,  13,  14,  28:  In  uremia,  867; 
Bick,  1102. 

Head-cheeae,  poisoning  by,  391. 

Kead-sbaklng  In  infants.  1060. 

Heart,  dlaeaaes  of,  69S;  dlseasea  of,  Orrtel't 
treatment  ot,  752;  amyloid  degeneration  of, 
750;  oneurlam  of,  753;  atblete'a,  710;  brown 
atrophy  of,  760;  calcareous  degeneration 
of,  750;  congcDltal  affections  of,  765;  dila- 
tation of,  741;  diaplacemeDt  In  pleuritic 
eSuBloD.  60T;  diBplacemeat  In  pneumo- 
thorax, 682;  fatty  disease  of.  T4B:  foreign 
bodies  In,  TM;  fragmeDtatloD  ot  fibres  of, 
748;  hydatids  of,  754;  hypertrophy  of,  733; 
hypertrophy  of.  la  Briglit's  dlaeaae,  880:  In 
eiopbthalmlc  goitre,  838;  Irritable.  746, 
750:  new  growlha  lu.  754;  neuroses  of,  755; 
palpitation  of,  7K»:  parenchymatous  de- 
generation of,  748;  ruptare  of,  753;  tubercle 
of,  754:  tumors  ol,  754;  valvular  dlseaaes 
of.  707:  wounds  of.  764. 

Heari-mnscle  In  levers,  748. 

Heart-sounds,  weakaess  of,  744;  Increased 
loudness  of,  739;  audible  at  distance,  724, 
838. 

Heart-valves,  congenital  BDomallea  and 
leslona  of,  760;  rupture  of,  7U. 

Heat,  eibanstlon,  3»;  stroke,  396. 

Hebrrdm'i  nodes,  401. 

Hectic  fever,  306. 

painful,  noe. 


»  filer- 


t.  850. 


,    In    cerebral 
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Hemlanopla,  heleronymoas,  1042;  homony- 
mous.  1042;  In  migraine,  IICQ;  lateral, 
1042;  Dasal,  1042;  Btgnlficaoce  of,  1045; 
temporal.  1042. 

Hemkranla,  1102. 

Hpmlopic  papillary  iDRCtloo,  1044. 

IlemlpLeslB,  10O2;  crosaed,  984,  1004. 

Hemiplegia,  [nfaatlle.  lOlT;  aphaHla  Id,  1018; 
|p  dlpblberla,  150:  epllepsf  lii.  lOlB;  In  Hys- 
teria, 1114;  mental  delects  Id.  1018;  post- 
hemiplegic movementB  la,  1010;  Bpastlca 
cerelralU,  1018:  In  typhoid  fevei,  Sa 

Hemlpiegle  flasqae.  lOOG. 

Henoch- 1  purpura,  Bia. 

Hepatic  abacess.  6TT:  artery,' enlargement 
of,  &5fi;  colic,  503;  Intermittent  fever,  SeO; 
vein,  affecllong  of,  555. 

Hepatitis,  illfTase  Brpbllltlc.  248;  Interstitial 
(aee  Ciriihosib>.  500;  suppnratlre,  6TT. 

Hepatlutioa,  of  Inog,  IIS;  white,  o(  foetna, 
24T. 

Hereditary  form  of  oedema,  1141. 

Ucredlly,  In  BriKht'B  dlseofie.  BTT;  In  dia- 
betes Inalpldus,  432;  In  FricdrHclfa  ataxia. 
010;  In  gout,  408:  Id  heemopbllla,  S19;  In 
pars  myoclonus  multiplex,  IISO:  In  spasllc 
paraplegia,  940;  In  syphilis,  238;  In  tuber- 
culosis, zez. 

Herpee.  In  trifacial  neamlgla.  1105:  In 
cerebrospinal  meningitis,  104;  In  tebrlc- 
ulo,  343:  In  malaria,  212;  In  pneumonia, 
122:  In  typhoid  tevet.  17;  soscer,  1100. 

Hiccough,  lOeS;  causes  of,  lOOS;  treatment 
of,  1080:  hysterical,  1118. 

HIgb-tensloD  puHe.  choractera  of,  774,  880. 

Hlppocratlc  faclea.  508:  Bagera.  313:  saccoa. 


slon. 
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Homalomyla  acalarls,  378. 
Horn-poi,  63. 
Hospital  ferer,  40. 
ffunHngdon's  chorea.  lOBO. 
Husband  and  wife,  diabetes  In,  418:  tuber- 
culosis In,  2ea 

HiilcMnaon'$  teeth,  243. 

Hyaline  casta  In  nrloe,  871,  878,  B80. 

Hybrid  measlea.  SO. 

Hydatid  dlaosHe  (see  EcaiNOCocctie). 

Hydatid  thrill  or  fremitus.  372. 

Hydrarthrosis,    chronic,    257;    Intermittent, 

1118. 
"  Hydrencephalold  condition."  510.  906. 
Hydrlatlc  treatment  (aee  Hidrothbbu^). 
IlydroetphalQfl.  1028;  acquired  chronic,  1028: 

■cute,    276,    1028:    anglo-nenrotlc,    1028; 


chronic,  after  ccrebro-sptnal  tneDlnglCli, 
106;  congenital,  1020;  Idl^atblc  Internal, 
1028:  Bpurlons,  010. 

Hydromyelus.  863,  075. 

Hydronephnwls.  880;  congenlUI,  88B;  Inter- 
mittent, 848,  800. 

Dydroperlcardlum,  897, 

Hydroperltomenm,  60S. 

Hydrophobia,  22T. 

Hydro-pneumolborai,  681. 

Hydrops  resIcK  fellK,  sas. 

Hydro  thorax,  080. 

Hymenolepaia  dimlnata;  H.  aana,  906. 

Hyperacidity,  600. 

Hyperacusis,  1(07. 

HypcmatheslB,  In  ataxia,  G24;  Id  hysteria. 
1115:  m  rlcketa,  43S:  In  nnllatenl  cord 
lesions,  eeS. 

Hypercblorbydrla.  600. 

Hyperosmla,  1038. 

Hyperpyrexia,  hysterical,  1120:  In  rbenmallc 
fever,  170;  In  siarlet  fever.  78;  In  nn- 
Btroke,  306:  In  tetanus,  232. 

Hyperthyrea,  837. 

Hyperthyroidism.  896. 

Hypertrophic  cirrhosis  of  liver,  S74. 

Hypnotism  In  hysteria,  1121. 

Hypodermic  Syringe  In  dlagnosla  of  pleural 
effusion,  0T5. 

Hypoglossal  nerve,  diseases  of,  1068;  partly- 
■la  of.  1066;  spasm  of,  1067. 

Hypophysis,  enlargement  of,  1143. 

Ilypostattc  congestion,  of  langB,  035;  In  ty- 
phoid ferer,  28. 

Hypotonia,  024. 

Hysteria,  1111;  and  disseminated  sclerosis. 
060:  contractures  and  apasnui  in,  1114:  «□- 
Tulslre  forms  of,  1112:  crleB  In,  1110:  dis. 
orders  of  sensation  In,  1115:  forms  of  fever 
In,  1110:  hKmoptyals  In,  1117;  InMnllir  In, 
1110:  joint  affecUona  In,  1118:  menlsl 
symptoms  of,  1118:  metabolism  In,  UIB: 
metal  lot  herapy  In,  1110:  needle-swilloirlmt 
In.  T65;  oon-convnlslve  forms  of,  1113: 
paralysis  In,  1113:  apedal  sense*  In,  1116; 
stigmata  In,  810,  1118;  trsamatlc,  lUZ; 
Tlscerel  manltestatlona  of,  1110. 

Hyaterlcal  angina  pectoris,  76S. 

Hyatero-epllepsy,  1008,  1113. 

Hysterogenic  points,  1116. 

Ice-cream,  poisoning  by,  303. 

Ice,  typhoid  bacillus  In,  5. 

IcbthyoslB  llngnslffi.  446. 

Ichthyotoilsmns,  303. 

Icterus  (see  Jad.-sdicb). 

Idiocy,  In  Infantile  hemiplegia,  lOlB;  aman- 

rotlc,  040- 
Idiopathic  Bniemla  of  AOdltoii,  T9G. 
Idlopatbic  Intermittent  teret,  lOBL 
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Ileo  ctecal  reslon,  ■□  t^ihold  fever,  25;  In  ap- 
pendicitis, 52r>i  In  primary  tabercuiosla  ot 
bowel,  320. 

leus  (see  Stsakqulation  or  Boitbl).  SSL 
mbeclllt;  Id  lafaotlle  hemiplegia,  1019. 


I,  lOBl. 


Impetigo,  contagious,  and  utcerai 

tltlB.  44S. 
impotence,    In   diabetes,    427;    Id 
at^ilB,  022. 
ImpDlslTe  tic,  1060. 

rawel,  S31. 

ncoardloatloD.  of  nrms.  923;  ot  legs,  823. 
can.    cborea    In,    1079;   con- 
mption  Id.  2S&:  gpiBll-poi  amoDg.  96. 


indlcan 


rla.  ( 


indtKCBtlon,  463. 

nfantlle,  conrulslons,  1091;  paralfsla,  942; 

scurvy.  825. 
iDfantUlHm,  243,  S41. 
iDtectlon.  definition,  100. 

nfectlouB  dlseaaea.  1;  of  doubtful  nature, 

342. 
Inflation  of  tranel  Id  IntuBBuaceptlon.  S38. 
inflneoEa,  9S;  complications  of,  97. 
Infusoria,  parasitic,  35L 


Pnbuhohia),  S42. 
Inocnlatlon,  against  small-poi,  SO,  03; 
tectlTC,  In  cholera,  176:  preTeatlT* 
hydropboblB.  220;  preventive,  In  pli 
19S;  preventive.  In  pnenmODia,  112; 
TentlTe,  in  yellow  (ever,  180:  preventli 
typhoid  fever,  41;  tuberculosis  trausm 
by,  264. 

[naunlty.  post-febrile,  30:  In  amall-poi, 

Insanity,  relation  of  drlnh  to,  3i 
of  cbroDlc  phtblsls  to,  312; 
heart-dlaesse  to.  T13. 

Insects,  parasitic,  S76. 

Insolation,  SOS. 


iDtentloD  tremor  (see  TOLinotijLl.  Tbbuob]. 
laudlcatloD,  763,  T7E. 
fever,     200;     forma     of     (see 

itermlttent  hepatic  fever,  B66. 
Intermittent  hydrartbrasls,  1118. 

capsule,  lesions  of,  982.  983. 
Internal  carotid  artery,  blocking  of,  lOlL 
Intestinal  casts,  544;  sand,  !>46. 

estloal  coIlB,  tnmor  formed  by,  2SS. 
lestlnal  obstruction,  S31. 
Intestines,   diseases  of,  WR;  actlnomycoslB 
of,  £30;  dilatation  of.  MS. 
Intestines,    tismorrhaice    from.    In    typhoid 
fever,    10,   23;    In   dysenlory.    108,   200;   In 
tuberculosis  of  bowel,  310;  In  Intnssascep- 
tlon  of,  &3T:  Id  Dlceratlon  of,  G13. 
Intestines,   Infarction  of,  S46;  iDtossascep- 
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tlon  of,  S82,  S3T;  Invagination  of.  532;  mis- 
cellaneous affections  Of,  644;  nen  growths 
In.  E33. 

Intestines,  obstractloD  of,  SSI,  099;  acute, 
034;  by  enteroliths,  534;  by  foreign  bodies, 
034;  by  gall-stones.  034,  068. 

Intestines,  perforation  of,  In  typhoid  fever. 
10,  2S. 

Intestines,  primary  tuberculosis  of,  310; 
BtrsDgnlatlOD  of.  S81,  S3fl;  Mrlctures  anil 
tnmors  of.  033;  twists  and  knots  In,  633; 
ulcers  of,  512. 

Intoxication,  dcHnltloD  of,  161. 

IntoxlcBtloDS.  3B0. 

Intussusception,  632.  687. 

iDTBglnatlon.  032;  post-mortem,  DS2. 

Inverse  type  of  temperature.  In  acute  tuber- 
culosis, 274;  In  typbold  fever,  16. 

Iodide  eruptions.  254. 

Irldoplegia,  1047;  accommodstlve,  1047;  re- 
flex, 1047. 

Iritis,  aypblUtlC,  241,  244. 

Itch  Insect,  37a 

Itching,  of  feet  In  gout,  419;  o(  eyeballs  In 
gout,  415;  of  akin  In  Brlgbt's  disease,  882; 
of  aktn  Id  Jaundice,  640;  In  diabetes,  426; 
In  exopfatbalmlc  goitre,  838. 

Ixodes  rlclnus,  376. 

JackaoDlan  epilepsy,  917,  1008. 

Jail  fever.  49. 

Jaundice,  648;  black,  649;  caUirbal.  SS5: 
choluria  in,  640;  from  clrrbosta  of  liver, 
572.  670:  epidemic  form  of,  344,  550:  feb- 
rile. 344;  from  ncnte  yellow  atrophy.  651; 
from  cancer  of  liver,  584;  In  diphtheria, 
130;  from  gull-stones,  664.  566:  In  iDSuenni. 
07:  in  pneumonia,  125;  end  purpura.  814. 
540;  Id  Wdli  disease.  344:  malignant.  551; 
of  the  Dew-born.  551;  obstructive,  648; 
toiaemic,  650;  xanthelasma  In,  649;  In  yel- 
low fever.  185. 

Jbw  clonus,  031, 

Jigger,  378. 

Joints  (see  Ahthbitis). 

Jumpers,  lom. 

"June  cold,"  612. 


Kabler's  disease,  albumosuria  In,  807, 

Kakke,  221. 

K&lB-azar.  203. 

Keloid  of  Addiaon,  1145. 

Keratitis,  In  small-poi,  65;  InterStltUl,  ot  In- 
herited syphilis,  244. 

Keratosis. tolllcularls,  350. 

Keratosis  mncosae  oris,  440. 

Kidney,  diseases  of,  840:  amyloid  or  larda- 
ceouB  disease  of.  884;  cancer  of,  806;  car- 
diac. 850;  circulatory  disturbance  Id.  S40: 
f,   877;  coDgenlUi  eystlc,   898; 
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congestion  at,  MO:  (Kintracted,  8TT;  ryt- 
notlc  Induration  of,  SCO:  crstlc  disease  ot, 
S9S;  echlnococcQS  of,  374;  floating,  BM; 
fused,  848;  gooCf,  8T7;  gtanular,  877;  horse- 
shoe. 846:  Urge  vhlte,  874;  maltormatlonB 
of,  846;  movBb1«,  846:  palpable,  B4S. 

Kidney,  rliatMla-m^oma  of,  806;  aarcoma  of, 
896;  scrofDlouB,  S2B,  887:  small  white  kld- 
ney,  8T4;  aurglcal  kidney,  BST;  sypbllla  of. 
250;  tabercnloBlH  ol,  324;  tnmora  of,  806; 
unsymmetrical.  816. 

Kleba-Loetlhir  baclllDS.  140. 

Knee-jerk,  loaa  of.  In  ataxia.  024:  In  dtph- 
therhi.  Wl. 

X'ocA  treatment  of  tobercnlosls,  33S. 

SoprtetaaUH  of  Rot,  ZS2. 

KopUk's  sign,  ST. 

EreotaxIsQiDB.  301. 

EublBBgarl,  1050. 

Labyrinthine  disease.  1058. 

LachryniBl  gland  In  mnnips.  01:  Id  Hlkullci's 

disease.  448. 
"  Lacing  "  llrer,  Q8T. 
Lacunar  tonsillitis,  45L 
La  grippe,  an. 

LaiubllB  Intestlnslls,  351. 

Landtyt  paralfslB,  M6. 

Laparotomy  la  typhoid  fever.  47. 

LarvB  of  flies,  diseases  caused  by  (myiasis), 

3Ta 

Laryngeal  criaea.  B2S. 

Larynglsmos  stridulus,  SIT;  from  pressure 

of  enlarged  thymus,  844. 
Laryngitis,   acute,  catarrhBl.   615;   chranlc, 

616;     (pdematous,     SIT;     spasmodic,     617: 

syphlUtlc.  620:  tuberculous,  610. 
Laryni.  diseases  of.  815;  adductor  paralysis 

of,   1001:   annslhesla   of.   1063:   hypenea- 

tbesla  of,  1062:  paralysis  of  abductors  of, 

1061:  spasm  of  the  muscles  of.  1062;  nnl- 

latersl  abductor  paralysis  of,  1061. 
Latah,  1080. 
Lateraljsclenisls.  primary,  03T:  amyotrophic, 

028. 
Lnterltloos  deposit,  860. 
Latbyrlsm.  304. 

Lead,  colic,  388;  In  the  orine,  BST. 
Lead-palsy,  388;  localised  forms  of,  388. 
Lead' poison  tug,     886;    aeute.     887;    orterto- 

sclerosis  in,   389:   cerebral  symptoms   In. 

380:  chronic,  SBT;  conralsloos  from,  389; 

gonly  deposits  In,  380;  treatment  of.  380. 
I«ad-workeis.  prevalence  of  gout  In.  408. 
Lelchen- tubercle,  304. 
LeonllBsls  onsen,  1145. 
Lepra  alba,  341;  mutilans,  34L 
Leprosy.  338;  anEesthetlc,  342;  badllas  leprs 

In,   340:  contagiousness  of,   840;  macutar 

form  of,  841:  tabercolar,  S41. 


LeptomenlDgitla.  acute  cerebro-aplnal.  054; 
chronic,  957:  Infantum,  OBT. 

Leptolhrii  In  month,  236. 

Leptus  antumnalls,  376. 

Leudn,  562. 

Leucocytes,  relation  to  aric  add.  400. 

LencocytOBla,  In  ansmla,  TBI,  709;  chloroala, 
704:  cerebro-splnal  meningitis,  104:  diph- 
theria. 147;  empyema,  072;  eryslpelaa,  ISO; 
HodgUn-t  disease,  812;  leukiemla,  SOS; 
malaria,  21T;  measles.  88;  pyemia,  I«5; 
pneumonia,  120;  pleurisy,  6T0:  rheumatic 
fcrer,  ITO;  scarlet  fever.  70;  stomach  can- 
cer, 489:  In  trlchtnosls,  357;  In  tubercaloata 
(acute),  2T5;  In  tuberculosis  (chronic  pol- 
monary),  811;  typhoid  fever,  10,  57;  Id 
whooping-cough,  04. 

Leucoderma.  839.  1146. 

Leucomata,  241. 

Leiikssmla,  802;  acute,  808:  lymphatic.  MB; 
blood  In,  806;  congenlUI,  803;  defloltlon  ot, 
802;  heredity  In,  802;  In  animals,  803:  In 
pregnancy,  802;  morbid  anatomy  ot,  803: 
myelogenous,  802;  prognosis  in,  800; 
psendo-.  800;  Bpleno-mednllary,  80C. 

Leukoplakia  buccalls.  446. 

Lenden'i  crystals,  631.  OS. 

Llenterlc  dlarrhtea,  607. 

Life  assurance  and  albuminuria,  898;  and 
syphilis,  25^ 

Lightning  pains  In  ataxia,  D22i 

LInete  atrophlcse,  IB. 

Lingual  corns,  446. 

LIpactduria,  804. 

LIpKmln,  421.  420. 

LIpothymta,  SOO. 

Lips,  tuberculosis  of.  317;  chancre  of,  338. 

Llpurla,  426.  8S4. 

Lltbnmla,  85B.  860. 

Llthlc-odd  dlatheals,  BB8. 

LIthurla.  850. 

Little's  disease,  938. 

Llrer,  abscess  of.  577;  actinomycosis  ot,  2M; 
acute  yellow  atrophy  of.  B51 :  amyloid.  586; 
annmla  of,  503;  angioma  of.  684:  cardiac, 
594;  anomalies  In  form  and  position  of.  987. 

Llrer.  drrbosis  of,  669;  atcohollc.  B7D; 
ascites  In,  ST2;  atrophic.  571;  capsnlar 
form,  676:  In  diabetes,  421;  tatty.  GH; 
luemorrhage  tram  stomach  In,  673:  by  per- 
trophic,  974;  ayphllltic,  5TS;  In  tubercu- 
losis. 320:  In  children.  670;  Jaundice  In.  972; 
toxic  symptoms  In,  6T8:  with  cancer.  583. 

Llrer.  cysts  of.  984;  fatty,  680;  gummata  of. 
248;  hepato-phlebotomy  Id  congestion  of, 
954;  hydatids  of,  3T2;  hyperemia  of,  553; 
Infarction  ot,  654;  melano-aarcoma  of,  68S; 
new  growths  In.  582;  nutmeg,  D53;  passlvs 
congestion  of,  D53:  periodical  enlargement 
of,  963;  primary  cancer  ot.  S8!;  ] 
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tnllBi*  of,  349;  puluttoD  at,  BM;  sarcoma 

of,  BSS;  eecODdar;  cancer  of,  CS3:  HTphUla 

of,   248:   tnbercaloHlH  of,   3S0:    in   typbold 

fever,  11,  20. 
LIrer,  dlBeUBes  of,  S48. 
Liver  dulDeaa,  obllterallon  of.  In  perforative 

perltoDlds,  2a.  QSS. 
Liver,  movable,  542,  567. 
Living  ikeletoDH,  930. 
Lobar  paeumania,  108. 
Lobrlelni  cancer.  SST. 
Locniliatlon.  cerebral,  SOT:  Bplnul,  BOS. 
Locallied  perltonltlB,  [>22,  600. 
Lock-jaw.  230. 
Lock-apaBin,  1108. 
Locomotor  ataxia,  B20;   bladder  symptoma 

Id,  923:  gaatrlc  crises  In.  824:  hemiplegia 

In.  923:  nasal  crlaea  In.  925:  paresis  In.  92S: 

Teclnl  crlaeg  In.  924:  relation  of  ■Tpbills  to, 

920;  reputed  eurea  of,  92T. 
LoDg  tbaradc  nerve,  affections  of,  lOTO. 
Loose  Bbouldern,  D34. 
Lncllla  macellarla.  STS. 
LmdMg'i  BDglDa.  4u0. 
Lnea  venerea  (aypbllls).  238. 
Lambago.  406. 

Lambar  pleius,  lesions  of,  10T2. 
Lumbar  panclnre  of  QuiiKke.  lOT,  956,  1030. 
Long,  abscess  of,  662:  embolic,  662. 
Long,   actinomycosis  of.   236:  albinism  of, 

636;  broira  Induration  of,  633:  cancer  of, 

acute,  604:  camiacatlon  of.  643;  cirrhosis 

of,  049. 
Lung,  dlBMBes  of,  034;  stones,  286. 
Lung  fever.  108. 

Lungs,  congestion  of,  634:  bnxMtBtic,  633. 
Langs.  ecblnococcDS  of,  3T3. 
Lungs,  gangrene  of,  660;  absceas  ot  brain  In, 

681. 
Lungs,    Dew    growths    In,    663;    In    cobslC- 

mlnera,  604. 
Lungs,    hsmorrbaglc    Infarction    of.    OSS: 

oedema  of,  036;  splenliallon  ot,  635,  043; 

aypbllls  of,  247;  luberculosls  ot.  289. 
LnplDOBla.  394, 
Lymphs denltls.    general    tuberculous.    282; 

local  tnbercnloas.  282;  simple,  084;  snppu- 

raUve,  «»4. 
Lf  Diphsdenoma.  general,  BOO. 
Lrmpbsttc  state.  828.  ' 

LjmphatiBni,  820. 
Lyniph-scrotuni,  369, 

Lymph  vessels,  dilatation  of,  362. 
Lyssa.  22T. 
LyHsophobla,  230. 

Uacalar  Byphllldes,  240. 
UaldlsmuB,  S95. 
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Main  en  gritte,  930,  ODS. 

Malse,  poisoning  by  (pellagra),  390. 

Malarial  cachexia,  208,  216. 

Malarial  ferer,  203:  accidental  and  late 
lesions  of,  209;  testlvo-sntamnal,  213;  Btgid 
form  of,  21B;  comaloae  form  ot,  21B;  con- 
tinued and  remittent  form  of,  213;  descrip- 
tion of  Ibe  paroiyam  In,  200;  geograpblcal 
distribution  of.  203:  btemorrhaglc  form  of, 
210:  Intermittent.  209;  peralcloua,  208.  213; 
puenmoula  In.  209;  quartan.  213;  quotidian. 
218:  season  In,  203;  specISc  germ  of,  204: 
tertian.  212. 

Malarial  bsmoglablanria,  21S. 

Malarial  nepbrltis,  209. 

Malignant  Jaundice,  SSL 

Malignant  purpuric  fever,  101. 

Malignant  pustule,  22S. 

Mai  lei  n,  234. 

Malta  fever,  219, 

Mammary  glands,  hypertrophy  In  tubercu- 
losis, 312;  tuberculosis  of,  327. 

Manls  a  pOtu.  382. 

Mania.  Bell't,  1075. 

Marriage,  question  of.  In  bfemophllla.  821; 
In  Byphllls.  254;  In  tabes  dorBalls,  927;  In 
tuberculosis,  329. 

Marrotr  of  bones,  Id  Bmall-pox,  68:  In  ieukn- 
mla,  803;  Id  pernicious  annmla,  79T. 

UotfM  ilfi  femmci  cnfdntn,  831. 

Massai  disease.  303. 

MastlcalloD.  spaam  of  the  muscles  of,  lOSl. 

MastlllB  Id  typhoid  fever,  31. 

UcBumcji'a  tender  point,  SZJ. 

Measles.  85;  buccal  apota  In,  ST:  compUca- 
tlons  and  sequels  of,  8T;  pontaglouBDeas 
ot,  85:  desquamation  Id,  87:  eruption  In, 
SO:  Oerman,  89;  period  of  In  cabal  Ion  In.  SB. 

Measly  meal.  eiamlDotloD  of,  307. 

Meat,  polsonlDg  by,  391:  tuberculous  Infec- 
tion by,  2V7:  Inspection  o(,  for  trichlue, 
Sm. 

Ueekrr$  diverticulum,  532. 

Median  nerve,  affections  of,  lOH. 

Mediastinal  friction.  087. 

Medtaatlno-pericardttlB.  indnratlvc,  687. 

Medlasllnnm,  affections  ot,  684:  abscess  of. 
686;  tumors  of,  685:  cancer  of.  685;  emphy- 
sema   of,    087;    pleural    effusion    In,    686: 


Mediterranean  fever,  219. 

Medulla  oblongata,   lealona  of.  084;  tumors 

of,  1023. 
Uegolo-cepbaly.  1145. 
Mega  locy tea,  798. 
Meaaitrit.  4T5. 
MelKoa,  In  duodenal  uleer,  481;  In  typboM 

fever,  23;  In  tuberouloals  of  bowels,  319; 

Deonatomm.  818. 
Melano-sarcoma  ot  liver,  OSS, 
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MelBDDrla.  663. 

MelBsmi  supra  Teoale,  SSL 

Uiitlire-t  dlgesie,  lOSa 

Meningeal  luemorrbaEe.  980i  Id  Urtb  palslea, 
OSS. 

MeDloBeB.  affection  of.  BBL 

Uenlngltls.  acute  cerebro-aplnal.  064;  epi- 
demic cerebro-splDBl,  100:  In  eryxlpdaa. 
158,  IGS;  ta  goat,  41S:  In  trpbold  fever,  12. 
14.  28;  simple,  of  InfsDti,  957:  pseado,  958: 
aerosa,  lOZS:  B^pbllltlc,  S4E;  tuberculous, 
2T& 

UtniQgoCOCCnB,  102. 

Menlugo-encephalltlH,  cbroDlc  diffuse,  MO; 
tuberculous,  ETT. 

Meicurlal,  tremor,  lOTQ:  Btomatltls,  444. 

Meiyctamus.  109. 

Mesenteric  arlery.  Bneurlsm  of,  540;  embo- 
lism of,  d40:  tbromboBlB  of,  546. 

Mesenteric  gin  n  da.  tuberculosis  of,  283: 
tuberculous   tumor*   of,   288:    In   tfpbold 

Mesenteric  veins,  iIlBeaBMi  of,  B4T. 
Mesenter}',  chylona  cyaCB  ol,  547;  affections 

of.  Me. 

Mflalllc  ecbo.  BBS:  tinkling,  309,  683- 

Metallotherap}-,  Ilia. 

HeUstatlc  abBceHaeB,  IGl. 

MetaayphlUtlc  affections,  242. 

UetntarsalBln.  1108. 

Meteorlam  In  typhoid  fever,  24:  treatment 
of,  46. 

Mlcroeoccl,  In  dengue,  99;  In  Malta  fever, 
218;  In  vBcClne  virus,  TO. 

IS  lanceobituB,  108,  110,  644,  T02. 
ItCDsIs,  219. 

Mlcrocjrtes.  798. 

Mlcromegolj-,  1145. 

Ulcromella,  841. 

Middle  cerebral  arterr,  emttollsm  and  throm- 
bosis of.  1011. 

Mlgrulne,  1102;  treatment  of,  1103. 

MlllaTr  absceBses  In  tn>hold  fevet,  11. 

Miliary  aneurlam,  99S. 

Miliary  fever.  340;  epidemics  of.  347. 

Mlllnr)'  tubercle,  270;  tuberculoala.  acute, 
273;  taberculuBlB,  chronic,  205. 

Milk  and  acarleC  fever.  76;  and  typhoid 
fever,  6;  products,  poisoning  by,  393;  bIc*. 
nesB,  344;  tubercutouB  Infection  by,  287. 

Mlnd-bllndneaa.  002. 

Ulnd-deafnesa,  993- 

Mlner'B.  anaimlo  or  cachexia,  360;  lung.  652; 
nystaginuB,   1(M7:  cancer  of  Inng,  064. 

mtchfll.  Veir,  treatment  In  hyalerltt,  1121. 

Mitral  Incompetency,  717. 

Mitral  BtenoalB,  721;  chorea  and,  T21;  paraly- 
sis of  recurrent  Inryngeal  in,  726:  presyB- 
tollc  murmur  In,  723;  rheumatism  and,  721. 

MolBt  sounds,  3DS. 


MollQscam  contaglosom,  parasites  la,  350. 

MoDopbobla,  1124. 

Monoplegia,  cerebral.  916.  080:  fadaL  1063; 
In  fajBterlB,  1114;  In  traumatic  neurosea, 
1134. 

MaHaigiie  on  reaal  colic,  f<8a 

Montreal  Qencral  Hospital,  autopsies  to 
diphtheria,  144;  Id  typhoid  fever,  8;  Hta- 
tlstlcs.  of  apex  lesloDB  Id  1,000  autopsies. 
332;  of  hiemorrbagic  small-pox,  62;  of 
pneomoniB,  131;  of  rheamatlc  fever,  IST; 
of  typliold  fever,  S. 

Montreal  small-pai  epidemic  188S-'8e.  65,  78. 

Morbini  hjemorrbBglcl.  8T. 

Morbus,  cteruleus.  708. 

Morbus,  coxie  senilis,  401,  403:  erromm,  3TT; 
inaculosus,  814. 

Morbus  maeuloaaa  neonatorum,  SIS. 

Morphia  habit.  3S4;  treatment  of,  385. 

Morphinism,  384. 

Morpbtnomanla,  384. 

Morphuea,  1146. 

Mortality.  1q  cerebro  spinal  meninglUs,  107: 
Id  pneumonia,  131;  In  typhoid  fever,  39:  in 
whooping-cough,  94;  in  yeilovr  fever,  188. 

Jforfon's  palnfal  foot.  1106. 

Ifomin'a  disease.  DTE. 

Mosgaltoes,  relation  of,  to  fllarla  dlaease. 
361. 

Motor  tract,  diseases  of.  928. 

Mountain,  aosemla,  S46,  360;  fever,  346: 
sIckneBS,  346. 

U out b -breathing,  4&4. 

Moutb,  diseases  of,  441;  dry,  447;  palrld 
sore,  442. 

Movable  kidney.  642,  846;  dilatation  ot 
stomach  lu,  848. 

Movable  liver,  543,  587. 

Mucous  colitis,  544. 

Macons  patches,  241. 

Mugnet,  443. 

Multiple  gaogrene.  1138. 

Multiple  sclerosis,  B69. 

Mumps,  00,  447. 

Munich,  reduction  of  typhoid  mortality  In, 
40. 

Murmur,  In  aneurism.  TSO;  brain,  43T:  cardio- 
respiratory, 308:  In  chlorosis,  794;  In  com- 
genital  heart-disease,  769:  Flinfa,  713:  In 
endocarditis.  703;  In  lung  cavity,  306:  In 
Bubclavlau  arter;  In  phthisis,  308;  In  val- 
vular disease,  T13,  T16,  720.  723,  726,  T2T. 

MuBca  domestics,  878;  M.  vomlloria,  378- 

MuBcle  callus  In  stemo-maatoid  In  InCanls, 

Muscle,  dlaeases  of,  1148;  degeneration  ot.  In 
typhoid  fever.  12,  32. 

Muscular  atrophy,  forms  of,  084;  heredity 
In,  933;  atrophic  and  hypertrophic  varie- 
ties,   986;    iDfaotile    form,    SSB;    JiiT«nll* 
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tyVf,   035:   prosreMlTe  neural  (orm.  038; 


enl  t: 


I,  033. 


Muscular  utropbir,  procreaslTe  eeDtral,  B28> 
Ml;  beredltarr  InflueDce  Id,  020. 

HuHalar  coDtractures  tn  b^Merla,  1114. 

Muscular  drstrapblM,  033. 

UuBcnlar  eiertlon,  rama  after,  860. 

Muscular  ezertloD  In  hcart-dlaeaae,  TIO,  T4S. 

Muscular  rhcamatlsm.  406. 

Muscle-aeDse,  OBS. 

HuBCUIo-splral  pamlTsIs,  1070. 

Unslcal  facultr.  loaa  or.  In  aphasia,  OOL 

MDSIcal  mnmiDrs.  TIS,  TflO. 

Mussel  poisoning,  303. 

MfBlslB,  406. 

Hrastbenla  gravis  MT. 

UyaaCbenIc  rencliou,  04T. 

HfCoalB  Intestlnalls,  226:  pulmODum,  226. 

Urcotie  KDatrlllB,  466. 

HrcLKiDla.  802. 

Urelltis,  acute,  0T6:  acute  diffuse,  OTT;  acute 
trauBvcrae,  BTS:  compression,  970;  In 
measles,  88:  rcfleics  tn.  »7B;  tranBTersc.  or 
cervical  region.  070:  sfphlUtlc,  24S,  216. 

Mfclocftes,  808. 

Ufcloscnous  leuksmla,  S02. 

Myiasis.  378:  of  nostrils  and  of  ears,  3TS;  of 
vagina,  378;  culaneouB,  3T8:  Interna.  37S. 

Myocarallls,  748:  acute  Interstitial.  748; 
flbrous,  T4T:  In  rbenmatlsni,  171;  segmeiit- 
Ing,  21.  748:  in  tjpbold  fever,  12.  21. 

Hyocftrdlum.  dlseaaeB  of.  746;  Icalona  of,  due 
to  disease  of  coroDsry  arteries,  740. 

Myoclonia,  1150. 

Myoclonies,  IIGO. 

Myoldcms,  308. 

Myopathica,  the  primary.  Bfl3. 

Myasltla,  1148:  oaslflcaDS  progresalra,  1140. 

Uyotonia,  1140;  cou^nlta,  1140. 

Myotonic  reactloD  of  ErB,  1140. 

Uyrlacblt,  1080. 

MytllotoxlD,  30a 

HytllotoilsiDus,  303. 

Myitpdema,  640;  acute,  842;  congenital  form, 
840;  operative.  842. 

Nalia,  In  typhoid  fever.  18;  In  phttilsls,  313. 

Nasal  diphtheria,  147, 

Naao-pbaryngeal  obstrnctlon,  454. 

Neapolitan  fever,  210. 

Neck,  cellulllls  ot,  4oO. 

Necrosis,   acute,   of  bone.   ITS;   In  typhoid 

fever.  32. 
Necroala  In  tubercle.  271. 
Needle-swallawtns  In  hysteria.  758. 
Nematodes,  dl  sea  sea  caused  by.  392. 
Nephralgia,  1106. 
Nephritis,  860;  acute,  869;  after  diphtheria, 

190;   chronic,   874;   chronic  hemorrhagic. 

STS. 
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Nephritis,  chronic  interstitial,  87T;  hseniur- 
rbages  Id.  882;  lucreaaed  teOBloD  In,  8S0; 
malarial,  200;  relation  Of  beort  bypcr- 
tmphy  to,  870:  sypbllltlc,  250;  urine  In. 
880:  vomiting  In.  881. 

Nephritis,  chronic  pareDchymatons,  879: 
ConsecullTe,  886;  In  erysipelas,  150;  In  ma- 
laria, 200;  in  scarlet  fever,  80:  In  typhoid 
fever,  31. 

Nephritis,   lympbomatous,  31;   suppurative. 


or). 

Nephroptoala.  542,  846. 

Nephrorrhophy,  840. 

Nephrotomy,  880. 

Xephro-typhua,  31. 

Nerve-Sbrea,  iDflammatloD  or,  1031. 

Nerve- root  symptoms,  070. 

■'  Nerve«tonns,"  1103. 

Nerves,  diseases  of  peripheral,  1031:  dis- 
eases ot  cerebral,  1036;  diseasca  ol  splnul, 
1067. 

Nerves,  lesions  of  anterior  cmral.  1072:  cir- 
cumflex, 1070;  external  popliteal.  1072; 
gluteal,  1072;  Internal  popliteal.  1072:  long 
thoracic,  1070:  median,  1071:  musculo- 
splral,  lOTO;  obturator.  1072;  aclatlc,  1072; 
small  aclatlc,  1072;  uiuar,  1071. 

Nervous  dlarrbcea,  506,  1117. 

Nervous  dyspepsia,  407. 

Nervona  system,   diseases  of,  001;   dlCTuse, 


Nettle  rash  (see  I 

Neuralgia.  1104;  causes  of,  1104;  eervlco- 
btachlal,  llOo;  cervlco-occlpltal,  1067.  11{6: 
Influence  of  malaria  In,  1104:  Intercoslui. 
lll»:  lumbar.  1100;  of  nerves  ot  feet,  1106; 
phrenic.  1105:  plantar.  1106;  red.  1130;  re- 
llei  Irritation  In,  1104;  tieatmeut  of,  1107: 
trifacial.  1105;  visceral,  1100. 

Neurasthenia,  1122;  aeiaal.  1120;  traumatic. 
1132. 

Neuritis,  1031;  arsenical,  103S;  from  beer. 
1035;  fascians.  1032;  Interstitial.  1031;  of 
Infants,  progressive  interstitial  hyper- 
trophic, 031;  llpomatous,  1031;  localized. 
10.11,  1032;  parenchymatous,  1031;  multi- 
ple. 1031,  1033;  alcoholic,  1034;  endemlfr, 
220.  1035;  lu  diphtheria,  ISl:  In  chronic 
phlblsia.  312;  In  the  lufectlous  diseases, 
1034;  In  typhoid  fever,  29;  recurring,  1033; 
saturnine.  1035;  trnumatlc,  1032;  optic, 
1040;  from  sloe,  1035. 

Neuroglioma.  1020. 

Neuroma,  plexltorm,  1037. 

Neuroma  I  a.  1037. 

Neuroses,  occuputloD,  1107;  traumatic,  1132. 

Neutrop biles,  806. 
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New-boTD.  luemorrbaglc  diaeasea  ol,  SIS. 
New  sn>wtbB  Id  the  bowel.  C33. 
Mgbt-bllndDeBa,  1040:  Id  scurv;.  S24. 
Nlgbt-Bwenta  Id  phtbiB[B,  306;  treatmeat  or, 

337. 
Nlght-terro™,  465. 
Mpplr.  Pagcft  dlBease  or,  350. 
NICB,  377. 

Nodding  sppuD,  1066. 
NodES,  UtbfrdeH'i,  101. 
Nod^  ■jT'ooiBlrlral.  Id  coDgcnItBl  ifphllls. 

M4. 
Nodules,  rheumatic,  1T2. 
Noma,  444:  lo  scarlFt  ferer,  82:  Id  typhoid 

fBTer,  33,  35. 
NormoblHBtB,  704,  79B. 
Nose,  bleeding  from  (bm  Epiitaxib),  614. 
Noac.  dlsenaes  of,  610. 
Nummnlar  sputa  la  phthisis.  300. 
Norse's  contracture  of  Tronieeau,  lUO. 
Nutmeg  llrer,  553. 
VrclBlopla,  1040;  la  scurvy.  824. 
NyBlagmQa,  1047;  In  Frlrdrcicli'i  ntDiln.  950; 

la  lusular  sclerosis.  OGO;  ot  miners.  1047. 

Obealtr.  439. 

OliBCBBlon.  1088. 

ObBtmclloD  ot  bowela.  531;  acute.  534; 
chronic.  53B. 

Obturator  nerve,  alTectlouB  of,  1072. 

Occipital  lobes,  tumors  of,  1022. 

Occlplto-cerTlcal  ueurulgla,  1067.  IKS. 

Occupation  neiiroseB,  1107. 

Ociilnr  palsies,  trcnlment  of,  lOSO. 

Oculo-motor  psrBlj-BlB,  recurring.  1046. 

Odor,  In  HUiBll.poi,  68;  In  typhoid  fever,  1& 

<»dema,  anglo-neurollc,  1140;  febrile  pur- 
puric. 813;  hereditary.  1141:  of  lungs,  636; 
of  brain,  907;  In  urtemla,  S66,  997. 

(Sdematous  laryngitis,  617. 

Oa-lH't  method  In  obesity,  440,  752. 

(Esophageal  bruit.  401. 

CEsopbago.pleuro-cutaaeouB  flat  u  la,  462. 

lEHDpbaglBmus.  459. 

(EsophaglllB,  acute,  45S;  cbronk,  439. 

<KsopbB  go-ma  lacla,  402. 

(Bsophagns,  dlseaaes  of,  458;  cancer  of,  461: 
dllntatlona  of,  462;  diverticula  of,  462; 
hemorrhage  from.  In  clrrhoslB  of  liver,  572; 
paralysis  of,  430;  post. mortem  dlgealion 
of.  402:  rupture  of,  4G2;  spaBm  of,  4o0; 
atricture  of.  ■MO;  ayplillls  of,  240;  tubercu- 
IobIb  of,  .118;  ulcerotlon  of,  450;  varices  of 
veluB.  Id  clrrbosls  of  liver,  572. 


Omentum,  tuberculoua  tumor  ot.  S8T:  tumor 

of.  Id  cancer  ot  the  perltODSum,  6K>. 
OmodynlB.  407. 


OnomatomaDla,  10S9. 

Onychia,   In   artbrltls   deformans,    40S:   In 

locomotor  ataxia,  923;  iyphlUtlc,  241,  248. 
OperatloD  per  «e,  etCecta  of,  In  epilepsy,  1101. 
Operation,  tutjercato^s  after.  270- 
Opbtbalmla,  goDorrhcBal,  with  arthritis.  173. 
Opbttialmoplegia,  042,  1040;   extenu,   1049: 

InterOB,  1049. 
Opisthotonos,   cervical,   to  iDfaata,  96T:  Id 

Opium,  poisoning,  diagnosis  from  urnmla, 
S68:  habit,  364:  smoklag,  effects  uf,  384. 

Optic  nerve  atrophy,  1041;  hereditary,  1041; 
primary,  1041;  secondary.  1041;  Id  tatiea> 
922. 

Optic  nerve  and  tract,  diseases  of,  1039. 

Optic  neorltls.  IO40:  Id  abscess  of  brala, 
26;  In  brain-tumor,  1021;  Id  tuberculoua 
■nlngltls,  278. 

Orchitis,  In  malaria,  216;  In  mumps.  91:  In- 
terstitial, Id  syphilis.  2SI:  In  typhoid  fever, 
31;  In  variola,  58:  parotides,  91;  tal>etca- 
lous,  8S6:  valoe  of.  In  diagnosis.  320. 

OnbotonoB,  In  tetanus,  232. 

Osteins  detormana,  1144. 

Osteo-arlhropathy,  hrpdn>I>t>Ic  pnlmonsry, 

Osteo-myelltla  simulating  acute  rheamatlim, 

173. 
Otltls-mcdla,  In  typhoid  fever,  30:  Id  Bcsriet 

fever,  81;   In  meningitis,  106;  menlngltle 

symptoms  In,  B55. 
Ovorles,  tuberculosis  ot,  828. 
Over-exertion,  heart  affectlona  du^  to,  T4S. 
Oialale-of-Ume  celculua;  892. 
Oialnrla,  861. 
Oxygen,   Inhalations  ot.   Id  diabetic  cnna. 


FachymealDgltls  lueinotrbBglca,  Of  cerebtal 

dnra,  »5S;  of  splnat  dora,  K^. 
Palate,  paralysis  ot.  In  diphtheria,  150:  In 

facial  paralysis,   1033;   perforation  of.  In 

scarlet  fever.  82. 
Palate,  tuberculosis  of,  318. 
Palpable  lildDcy,  846l 
PalpllBtlon  ot  heart.  759. 
Palsies,  cerebral,  of  children,  93S,  lOlT. 
Palsy,  lead.  388. 

Psludlsm  (see  Malabiu.  Fbvbr>,  203. 
Pancreas,  cancer  of.  694;  In  dLat>etea,  431; 

cysts    of,    692:    tuemorrhaKe    Into,    588; 

tumora  of,  694. 
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cull,  G9G. 

PaDcrentllls,  Bvatv  iuenunrbagie,  dS9: 
chronic.  592;  fat  nccrosli  tn,  B91i  gangre- 
nous, 6S0:  mpparatlTe,  GOO. 

Pantophobia,  1124. 

Pnplltltia,  1040. 

Paneathesla  (numbneas  and  tlogllDB),  In 
neurit  IB,  icaz:  In  locomotor  ataxia.  921;  In 
tumor  of  brelD,  1022;  in  primal;  combined 
gclcroals,  949. 

ParnKeoals.  1060. 

Paralj-alB.  acute  ascending.  948;  acute  spbial, 
of  adults,  MB;  acute,  of  Infanta,  94S; 
agltans,  lOTS;  ulcohoUc,  1034;  antestbeala, 
1035;  asthenic  bulbar,  MT;  atrophic  spinal. 
942;  fleir*,  1061;  bulbar,  acute,  9aS; 
cbroalc,  933;  of  bladder,  Id  mfcUtla,  BTT; 
o(  brachial  plexus,  loes;  Iq  chorea,  1083; 
of  circumflex  nerve.  lOTO;  crossed  or  alter- 
nate. »Bt,  1004;  "crutch."  lOTO;  Cruvett- 
Mtr'g,  92B;  diver's,  900;  of  dlaphragni, 
1068;  after  diphtheria,  ISO;  following  epi- 
lepsy. 1097;  of  facial  nerre,  lOSl;  of  flfth 
.nerve.  lOSO;  of  fourtb  nerve,  104T;  general, 
of  the  Insane.  BOO;  of  hypoglossal  nerve, 
1060;  hysterical,  1113:  Infantile,  942; 
In blogloBSBl- laryngeal,  632;  Landrf'i,  946; 
of  larypgeal  abductors,  1061;  of  adductors, 
loai;  In  lateral  sclerosis,  63T;  from  lead, 
388;  In  locomotor  ataxia,  925;  of  long 
tboracic  nerve,  lOTO;  In  meningitis,  278, 
960;  of  medUn  nerve,  lOTl;  of  masculo- 
spiral  nerve,  lOTO:  of  ocnlo-motor  nerves, 
1046;  of  olfactory  nerve,  1038;  periodical, 
1136;  In  progressive  muscular  attvphf ,  990; 
radial,  lOTO;  of  rectum.  In  myelitis,  9TT; 
of  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  1061:  aec- 
ondary  to  visceral  disease,  1032:  of  slitb 
nerve.  1048;  ot  third  nerve,  1046;  of  ulnar 
nerve,  lOTl;  of  vocnl  cords,  1061. 

Paramyoclonus  maltiplei,  IIBO. 

Paraphasia,  991. 

PamplSgU  flasgue,  941. 

Paraplegia,  from  alcohol.  1034;  atoxic,  MS; 
from  antamla  ot  spinel  cord,  006;  from 
compression  of  cord,  970;  diabetic,  42T; 
from  bKmorrhage  Into  cord,  968;  hered- 
itary form  of.  940;  hysterical.  Ml.  1114; 
In  talhyrlam,  8M;  from  myelitis,  DTT;  In 
pellagra,  396;  spastic.  B3T;  spastica  cere- 
brails,  938;  syphilitic,  040;  from  tumor  of 
the  com,  074:  In  tabes,  025. 

Parasites,  diseases  due  to  animal,  S49. 

Parasitic  gastritis,  466. 

Paraslllc  stomatitis,  443. 

Farasypbllltic  affections,  242.  SOL 

"  Parchment  crackling  "  la  rickets,  436. 

FarencbrmatouB  nephritis,  876. 
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Parleto-ocdpltal  region,  brain  tumors  In, 
1022. 

"  Paris  green,"  poisoning  by,  390. 

Portiiwon-*  disease,  10T6. 

Parosmia,  1038. 

ParoUd  bubo,  447. 

Parotitis,  epidemic,  00;  deafness  In,  91;  de- 
lirium In,  91;  chronic,  447;  orchitis  In,  91; 
EpeclQc,  447. 

Parotitis,  symptomatic,  447;  after  abdominal 
secUon,  447;  In  pneumonia,  125;  In  typbold 
ferer,  22;  In  typbus  fever,  62. 

Paroxysmal  ^mogloblnurla,  853L 

Patrol's  ulcers,  448. 

Parry's  disease.  836. 

Pate  liar-tendon  reflex   (see  Enn-ntBK). 

Pathophobia,  1124. 

Pectoriloquy.  SOD. 

Pedlcull,  376;  relations  of,  to  tacbe  blenfttre, 
18,  377. 

PedlcuIOB  capitis,  876;  P.  corporis,  877. 

Pel  lo  mats,  18. 

Pellosis  rheumatlca.  81S;  In  chorea,  lOSB. 

Pellagra.  3D6. 

Pelvis   of  kidney,   affections  of   (see   Ptb- 

Pempblgold  purpura,  SIS. 

PempblguB  neonatorum,  242. 

Pentastomes,  375. 

Peptic  ulcer,  478;  dyspepsia  In,  4B1;  hemor- 
rhage In.  481;  pain  In,  481:  tenderness  on 
pressure  In,  482. 

Peptones  In  the  nrine,  807. 

Perforating  ulcer  o(  foot  In  tabes,  92S;  In 
diabetes,  426. 

Perforation  of  bowel.  In  dysentery.  200:  In 
typhoid  fever,  la  25. 

Periarteritis,  gummatous,  2S0;  nodosa,  T8B. 

Pericardial  friction,  690. 

Pericarditis.  688;  acute  plastic.  689;  aphonia 
In,  682;  chronic  adhesive,  686:  delirium  In, 
692;  dysphagia  In.  0D2;  epidemics  of,  689; 
epilepsy  In,  693:  from  eitensloo  of  disease, 
686:  from  foreign  body,  688:  Id  chores. 
1084;  Id  f<Btus.  689;  In  gout,  416;  In  rheoma- 
tlsm,  171;  bKmorrbaglc.  692:  hyperpyrexia 
Id.  680.  602:  mental  symptoms  In,  692;  pri- 
mary. 088;  pulsus  paradoxus  In,  082: 
secondary.  688:  tuberculous.  28S;  with 
effusion.  681;  In  typhoid  fever.  12.  20. 

Pericardium,  adherent,  606;  Friedreiclt't  sign 
In,  687. 

Pericardium,  diseases  of.  688;  toberculosls 
of.  286;  air  In,  098. 

Perichondritis,  laryngeal.  In  typhoid  fever, 
11.  27:  In  tuberculosis,  619. 

Perl  hepatitis,  G7S.  003. 

Perinephric  abscess,  900. 

Perinuclear  basophilic  granules,  41IX 
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Periodical  paralfsls,  USa 

Perloiteal  cachnia,  BBS. 

Perlpberal  neuritis.  1031. 

PerlBtsltIc  unceet.  498.  IIIT. 

Peritoneum,  dlseaees  at.  SOfl. 

PerKonteuiD,    Bald   In,    60S,   600:    cnncer  of, 

eoi;  aen  KrowthH  la.  004. 
Perltanieai! 
PeHIODKum. 

lOBlB  Of.  2ST. 

Perltoaitls.  acute  ireiieral,  S2Z,  S3tt,  GM;  ap- 
peadlcnlni:,  028,  002;  chTaolc,  603;  chronic 
hemorrhagic,  604:  dlffaBe  adhesive,  603; 
brstertcHl,  G9a:  Idiopathic,  tm-.  In  latanta. 
eoo:  Id  trpbold  fever,  IK:  leakaemlc.  S<U: 
local  adheglre,  602;  localized,  522,  000:  p^l- 
rlc,  602;  petroratlTc,  990:  primarr,  596; 
prollferatlTC.  003;  PTRmIc  606;  rhcnmatlc, 
696:  apcondarr.  GOO;  eepttc.  GOO;  snb- 
pbrenlc.  600:  tobcFCalouB,  280.  601. 

PerltonltlB,  tulKtcnlous,  ettecta  ol  operation 
on,  eoo. 

Perltrphlltla,  HIO. 

"  Perlee  "  of  Laamre,  630. 

Pemlclons  aneemia,  T95, 

P^mldouB  malaria,  208,  210. 

Peroneal  type  of  muscalar  atropbr.  033. 

FertnsRls  (see  'WHOOPiso-couon),  92. 

Feata  magna.  B6. 

P«BtlB  minor,  101. 

Pelechlie  In  epllepBjr,  lOOT;  fn  relapsing 
fever,  M;  Id  scurry.  823;  Id  Hmall-poi,  02; 
la  typboia  fever.  IT;  In  typhus  (ever,  Bl. 

Petecblul  feter,  101. 

Petit  mnl,  1004.  lOOT;  In  general  paresis,  »S2. 

Pfprr't  patches  Id  typhoid  fever.  B;  In 
measles,  86;  In  tuberculosis.  819. 

Phagocytosis  In  eryBlpelae,  158;  In  tubercu- 
losis. ZTl. 

Fbaryngltls.  448;  acute.  446;  chronic,  449; 


Pharyni.  acute  Infectious  phlegmon  of,  4M>; 
hRmorrhage  Into,  448;  hypenemla  of,  448; 
oedema  of.  448:  paralysis  of,  1000:  spaam 
Of,  1061:  tubercnlosts  of,  SIS;  nlceratloD 
of.  449. 

Pharrnx.  diacaecs  of,  448. 

PblladPtpbla  Hospital,  relapslag  fever  at.  In 
1844.  OS;  utaOtiln  of  CPretiro-splDal  fPTer, 
104:  of  delirium  tremens  In.  383. 

Phllndelphin  Injlrmary  for  NcrvOQs  DIs- 
eanes.  sraftatlei  of  cborea,  I0T9:  of  epi- 
lepsy, 1094. 

Philadelphia,  tuberculosis  In  city  wards. 
266;  yellow-fever  epidemic  In  1793,  182; 
typhus  epidemic  In  1883.  49. 

Phlebitis  of  portnl  vein,  577. 

Phlelrti-BcleroBlfl,  773. 

Phonpbates.  alkaline.  862;  earthy.  862. 

Phoapbatic  calciill,  882. 


Fbospbatnrla,  862. 

Phosphorus  poisoning.   aimllarltT  of  acute 

yellow  atroptiy  to,  563. 
Phrenic  nerve.  allectloDB  of,  1008. 
Phthlrlasts,  STB. 
Phthlrlns  pubis,  877, 
Phthisical   frame.   Bippoaralet'    description 

Phthisis.  280;  chronic  ulcerative,  294;  acute 
pneumonic,  280;  arterlo-sclenHls  In.  3t6; 
basic  form  of,  206:  Brlsbt's  disease  In,  312: 
of  coal-miners,  260,  602;  chronic  arthritis 
Id.  310:  cough  In,  306;  endocarditis  In,  2G^ 
310;  diagnosis  of,  313;  dlstrlbutloD  of 
lesions  In,  294;  erysipelas  In,  313;  fatal 
beeiDorrbage  In,  31T:  fever  In.  304:  forms 
of  cavities  lu,  296;  gastric  syoiptoalB  ot 
811;  btcmoptysls  Id,  302;  modes  of  death 
In,  31T:  modes  of  onset  In,  208;  phystral 
signs  of,  300:  pneumonia  In,  315;  relation  of 
flslula  In  sno  to.  320;  sputnoi  In.  300;  sam- 
mary  of  lesions  In,  205;  typhoid  fever  In. 
315:  romitlDg  In.  311. 

Phthisis,  Sbrold,  314,  649:  Dorlda.  S92: 
rennm,  324;  syphilitic,  247;  of  stone-cut- 
ters, 269,  esS:  unity  of.  272;  TeDtricull,  467. 

Physiological  albuminuria.  B5S. 

Pla  muter,  diseases  of.  064. 

Plcrlc-aold  test  for  albumin,  857. 

I^geon-breast,    In   rickets,   438;    lu   moDlh- 


ealher 


455. 


PlgmentoHon  of  skin,  from  arMnlc.  390:  la 
Batfdoic't  disease.  830;  from  pbtblrlaris. 
3T7;  In  Addison's  disease.  830;  In  chronic 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  313:  In  melHDoals. 
831;  In  peritoneal  tubercnlosls.  287;  la 
scleroderma,  1140, 

Pigmentation  of  viscera  In  pellagra,  395. 

Figs,  tuberculosis  In,  268. 


Pitting  li 


t.  «7. 


;  meaaurei  to  pre- 


Pltnltary  l>ody  In  acromegaly,  1143:  In  gigan- 
tism. 1143. 

Pityriasis  versicolor.  318. 

Plague,  189;  bubonic,  IBl;  scptlcmalc,  101: 
pneumonic. 


Pla* 


).  101. 


Flnijues  Jnunes,  1009. 

Pin  Stic  broach  I  CIS.  633. 

Pleura,  diseases  of.  6(e. 

Pleura,  ecblnococcus  Of,  3T3;  tubercoloilt  of. 
284. 

Pleural  elfuBlon.  Baaxlll'g  sign  In,  era  672: 
compression  of  lung  In,  667:  hnmorrhsgl''. 
673;  In  scarlet  fever,  81;  position  of  bea>^ 
In,  688;  pseudo-cavernous  signs  In.  610: 
purulent,  671:  serous  efTualon.  coDslltneata 
of,  66T:  sudden  death  Id,  071. 

Pleural  membroDoa.  calclOeatl«D  at,  STO. 
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Plearia;,  acute,  63S',  ai&phragicatlc,  ST4;  en- 
crated,  674;  abrlnous,  665;  Interlobar,  674; 
Id  tjrpbold  (eiet,  28;  pain  Id  side  In,  068; 
ptaMIc,  OBS;  pleural  friction  Id,  070;  pulsat- 
las.  672;  purulent,  671;  aero-flbrlDDUB,  666; 
tubercaloaa,  2S4,  666,  073. 

Pleartay,  chroulc,  678;  drr.  679;  primitive 
drr,  616;  Taso-motor  pbeuomeoa  In,  680: 
wltb  elTnalon.  678. 

PlcDrodyala,  407. 

Pleura-peritoDeal  tuberculosis,  284. 

PlearDlhotODOB  lu  tetUDna.  2S2. 

PleiitariD  Denroioa,  1037. 

Plica  polonlca,  377. 

PlumblBm,  386:  and  gODt,  40S:  aa  a  cause  of 
renal  elrrboala.  877:  paralfBiB  In.  386. 

Plrmoiitb,  epidemic  a(  tTphold  lever  at,  S. 

Pneumatosis,  406. 

Paenmaturla,  4Z4.  864. 

PneumDCOCCDB.  110. 

Pueumosastric  aum,  1006. 

Pueumofiaatrlc  nerre.  affections  ol,  1060: 
cardiac  brancheB  of,  1062;  gaatrlc  and 
(esopbsgeal  branches  of.  1063;  torynseal 
branches  at,  lOGl;  pharfugeul  braacbes  of. 
1060:  pulmonarr  branches  at  1063. 

Pneumonia,  acute  croupous.  108;  ahsccBs  In. 
130;  acute  dellrlnm  In,  123:  annstbeslu, 
129;  antlpneumonlc  sernm  In,  135;  bleeding 
In,  13S:  cllnlcBl  varieties  of.  126:  colitis, 
croupous.  In,  IIB:  complications  of.  123; 
crisis  Id,  117:  delayed  resolution  In.  1^; 
diagnosis  from  acule  pneumonic  phthisis, 
291;  dlplococcua  pneumonls.  110:  endocar- 
ditis In,  IIS;  eniiorgement  of  lung  In,  113; 
epidemics  of.  112;  fever  of.  116;  gangrene 
In,  130;  gray  bepatlzallou  In,  113;  herpes 
Id,  122;  Immunity  from,  112;  In  diabetes, 
127;  In  InfaotB,  126:  In  InaaenEU.  128:  In 
old  age,  126;  meniDgltls  In,  US;  mortality 
of,  131;  perleardlllB  In.  113;  psendo-crlala 
Id,  117;  pnrulent  Inflltratlon  In,  113;  re- 
currence of.  123:  red  bepatliatlon  In,  113: 
relapse  In.  12;i:  resolution  of,  113;  serum 
therapy  in,  112;  touemla  In.  132:  trauma 
Id,  100. 

Pneumonia,  acme  syphilitic,  24S;  apex  pneu- 
monia. 126;  aspiration  or  deglutition,  642: 
asthenic,  12T:  central.  126;  "cerebral," 
122:  chronic  Interstitial,  640:  chronic 
pleumgenous,  GSD;  contusion,  100:  double. 
126;  ether,  120;  epidemic,  127;  fibrinous. 
108;  bypostBllc.  635;  lu  malaria,  200;  Inter- 
stitial, of  the  root,  In  syphilis.  247:  In  ty- 
phoid fever,  27;  larval.  127;  lobar.  108: 
massive,  126;  migratory,  126:  plcnroge- 
DouB  IntcTBtltlal,  640;  poat-operatlon.  128: 
secondary,  127;  toilc,  127:  typhoid  paeu- 
niODla.  127;  white,  of  the  tcetus,  247. 

pDeDmonltlB,  108. 


Fneumo-perlcardlum,  6e& 
Pneumo-perllonsum,  WB. 
FneumorrhaEla,  637. 
Pneumothorax.  681;  after  tracheotomy,  687; 

chronic.    683;    Hlppocratlc    succnsslon    In. 

683;  In  phthisis,  207;  from  muscular  effort. 


Pneumo-typhuB,  11.  27. 

Podagra.  407. 

Pododf  nla,  1106. 

Polkllocytoala,  794,  70S. 

Poisoning,  by  arsenic,  390;  by  food.  381;  by 

lead,  386:  by  meat.  301:  by  sewer-gsa,  343. 
-'  Poker-back."  403. 
Polto-myelltls.  ocnte  and  subacute.  In  adults, 

046. 
PoUo-mjelltla  anterior,  acute,  042;  ^Idemlcs 

of.  942:  etiology  of,  942. 
Polio- myelitis  anterior  chronica,  828,  041. 
Poly  adenomata,  404. 
Polynmla,  SOS. 
Poiynearitls,  acnte  febrile,  1033:  recnrtena, 

PolTDrrhomenlllB,  284,  601. 

Polyphagia.  42a 

Polyserositis.  284,  604. 

Polyuria  |aee  Diabetbb  ItlBiPiDDB),  432. 

Polyuria.    In    abdominal    tumors,    432:    In 

hysteria,  432,  lllZ 
Pons,  lesions  of,  084:  tumors  of.  1023. 
Popliteal    nerve,    external,    1072;    Internal, 

1072. 
Poreucephalns,  1017. 
Portal  vein,  diseasea  of,  CiM:  thromboals  of, 

SM;  suppuration  In.  GT8. 
Post-eplleptIc  symptoms,  1007. 
Foat-hemlpl^ic  chorea.  1019;  epilepsy.  1010. 


i.  1010. 
a  movements  In  cholera  bodies. 


178. 

Post.pharyngeal  abaceas.  450. 

Post-typhoid,  auemla,  10;  variations  of  tem- 
perature, 16. 

Poir»  disease,  07a 

PregnaDcy.  and  acute  yellon  atrophy,  591; 
and  chorea,  1080;  and  heart-disease,  728; 
and  pbthlslB,  328;  and  typhoid  fever,  3&. 

Presystolic  murmnr,  723. 

Priapism  in  lenkKmla,  806. 

Prickly  heat  (see  Ubticabii). 

Procession  caterplllBr,  effects  of.  870. 

Professional  spasms,  1107. 

Proglottis  of  ttenia.  36G. 

Progressive  muscular  atrophy,  828. 

Procresalve  pernicious  anccmla,  796;  blood 
In,  707. 

Prophylaxis,  agnlnat  cholera,  ISO:  against 
scurvy,  824;  against  tubercnlosls,  BSD: 
agalnat  tsnla,  967;  against  trichina,  SW; 
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11T4  in: 

BgalDBt  t^ptaold  ferer.  10:  agalDBt  re[1ow 

(erer,  188. 
Prosop«iSla,  110a. 
ProaMte,  tuberculosla  of.  32G. 
Protoioa,  dlB^asea  caimed  by,  848:  paniBltic. 

348. 
Prone-Juice  eipeclorallon.  664. 
PruiisD,  In  Bodgkin'i  dlaeftae,  812. 
PrurltuB  la  diabetes.  4£ti  In  anemia,  WT:  In 

Obatractlre  Jnundlce,  MB;  In  govt,  416:  In 

Oravea'  dliiea'se.  639. 
PBeQdD.eDglDB  pectoris,  T6S,  Ilia 
Pseudivapoplectic   leliureH  In   fatty   besrt, 

TEl;  with  Blow  palae,  760. 
Pseado-blllnrr  colic.  664. 
PBendo-biilbiir  parBlfBlB.  032. 
PBeudo-csrernoua  Blgna.  309.  870,  6TO. 
Paeado-cjeals,  1114, 
Pseado-dlpb  Iberia.  142. 
PBendo-hfdropboblB.  230. 
PBenda-leukcemlB.  600. 
Paendo-llpoinB,  BapraclaTkular,  841. 
Paeado-ptOBls.  1040. 
-Paciida-scieraBe  en  plaques,  9S0. 
Pseudo-tubercalosla    homlnlB    atreptotbtlca. 

262. 
PBlloals.  fill. 
PBorlaBlB,  buccal,  440. 
PsoroapermlaslB,  S40. 
rtoala.  fonna  of,  1046;  bysterlcal,  1046;  In 

Blailn,  822:  pseudo-,  1040. 
Ptyallsia,  444,  446. 
Pnbertr,  barking  coogb  ol,  HIT. 
Pulex,  Irrllans.  3T7;  penetraiiB.  378. 
PulmoDBl-CerebrBl  BbBeCBBCB,  1020. 
PulmoDfliT  (Bee  LUNos). 
Pnlmoiuirf  apoplexy,  S38. 
PulmonBr]'  BPterj,  BCleroaia  Of,  773:  perfora- 
tion ol,  782. 
Pulmonarf  bEmorrbage.  637. 
Pulmonar]'  orldce.  congenital  lesions  of,  7S7: 

tubcFCulOBlB  Id,  318.  787:  valve  lesions  of, 


pDlmonarj-  o 
1144. 

Pnlsatlos  plenris]',  fflS. 

pQlsntlon,  dynamic,  of  aorta.  782. 

PulBe,  alternatr,  TS7:  anastomotic,  774; 
dicrotic.  13.  10;  under  Influence  of  digi- 
talis, 732:  Intermittent.  757:  Irregiilnr.  TKT; 
bIgemlDnl,  7S7:  recurrent,  774:  trigeminal. 
707. 

PuIbc.  capillary  (see  CaPIlLaBT):  Corrf^an. 
714:  water-bumnier.  T14. 

Pulse,  Blow,  In, tuberculous  meningitis.  270: 
In  Jaundice.  S40  (see  BBiCHYrABDiA.  7IJ9)- 

PulBUB  paradoxus,  892,  897.  750. 

Pnpll,  Artnll  Roberlaon,  (W2,  1047. 

Puplllarr  Inaction,  bemloplc.  1044. 

Pupils,  nnninal,  104T;  In  general  pareala,  083. 


>-artbropatby.  bypertrophic, 


Purpura,  814;  nrtbrltlc,  615;  cachetic,  814; 
fulmlnans.  817;  Henoch'a,  816:  iDtections, 
814:  mecbantcel.  SIK;  tieurotlc,  815;  pello- 
sls  rbeumatica  In,  SIS:  heemorrbaglCB.  810; 
pemphigoid,  815:  simplex.  Blfi;  aymplo- 
matlc,  814:  toxic,  814;  urllcans,  815:  vario- 
losa, 62. 

Purpuric  tedema,  febrile,  615. 

Pustule,  malignant,  2S6. 

Putrid  Bore  month.  442. 

Pynmla,  163:  arterial,  706;  Idlopnthlc.  163: 
post-typhoid,  32. 

Pynmlc  abscess  of  liver.  D70,  960. 

Pyelitis.  666;  Intermittent  fever  In,  SS8: 
pyuria  In.  887;  In  typbold  fever,  31. 

Pyeloneph  rills,  886. 

Pylephlebitis  adbealva,  S54. 

Pylephlebitis,  In  dyBenCery,  200;  in  pynmlB. 
164;  suppurative.  QSC.  S7a 

Pylorus,  hypertrophic  stenosla  of,  4M;  con- 
genital hypertrophy  of.  484;  Inanfllelency 
ot,  600:  spaam  of,  490. 

Pyonephrosis,  886. 

Pyo-pneumotborai,  SSS,  681. 

Pyo-pneumotborax  subphrenlens,  478.  OOL 
683. 

Pyuria,  868;  In  typhoid  fever,  31. 

Quarantine     against     yellow     fever.     188; 

against  cbolera.  180. 
Qnartan  ague.  31% 
Qvinche'i  lumbar  puncture,  lOT.  CK>6. 
Quinine  rash,  77,  S3. 

Qnlnay  (see  TOKBIUJTIS.  SUTFUKATITB). 
Quotidian  ague,  213. 

Rabies,  227. 

Rachitic  bones.  434. 

Radial  paralysis,  imo. 

Rag-plcker'a  disease,  228. 

Railway  brain,  ll.'t2. 

Railway  spine,  1132. 

Ralncg'i  tubes.  840. 

Rapid  heart.  758. 

Rashes,  from  drngR,  83,  814;  In  glanders.  234: 
In  measles,  60:  In  relapElng  fever,  64:  In 
rubella.  89:  In  scarlet  fever,  7T:  la  small- 
pox. 68,  80;  In  syphilis,  240;  In  typhoid 
fever,  17:  In  typhus  fever,  61;  In  py«eml». 
164:  In  vaccination,  71;  In  varicella.  74. 

Raspberry  tongne  In  scarlet  fever,  T8. 

Ray -fungus  (actlnomyces).  23E. 

Ragnaail'i  disease.  IIST;  apbaala  In.  IIIB; 
and  scleroderma.  1146:  epilepsy  Id,  1U0; 
biemogloblnnrla  In,  1138. 

Reaction  of  degeneration.  014.  1038, 10C4. 

Recrudescence  of  fever  In  typhoid  fever.  18. 

Rectal  crises  In  tabea.  924. 

Rectum.  Irritable.  1118:  atrictarc  ot,  249: 
sypbllls  of,  : 
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Iteciin«it  Urjileeal  aerre,  paralfiU  of, 
1061. 

Recurrent  pnlse,  TT4. 

Becarrlng  mnlElpie  aeorltli,  1033. 

Hed  softPDiDg  ol  bnilD,  1009. 

RednpllcatloD  o(  heart-iouDdi,  TBT. 

Beduz  crepitus,  120. 

BeBel  epllepsT,  1003. 

UtrfleieH  Id  asceadlng  paral^BlB,  M«i  Id  cere- 
bral luemorchage,  1003,  1006:  tn  locomotor 
■tazl>,  024:  In  polio-myelitis  acuta,  044:  la 
spastic  pHFBplcKlB,  037:  In  hfiterlCBl  para- 
plegia. 041,  1114:  Id  progrewlTc  moainilBr 

Begarfltatton,  trlciiq>l<l,  T36. 

Actdtiniinn'i  dlseaie,  600. 

Relapae  In  tj-pboid  fever,  35. 

HelapslDg  fever,  C>3;  aplrlllDm  of,  54. 

Bemltlent  fever,  21S. 

Renal  calcolni.  801. 

Kenal,  colic,  S03;  eplatails.  853:  aand,  802: 
aypbill*.  250:  acteroBla.  STT. 

KCBdu'8  type  of  tremor.  1113, 

Ren  moblllB,  846. 

ReaolntloD  In  pneumonia,  120. 

Beaonanc*,  amphoric,  300,  682;  tympoDltlc, 
300.  eeo,  682. 

Reapicatory  Byatem,  dlaeaaes  of,  610. 

Sett  treatment.  1121:  In  auenrlim,  784. 

BetiDa,  lealoDs  of,  1030. 

Retinal  hyperteatbesla,  1040. 

Retinitis,  albuminuric.  lOSS;  Id  aniemls. 
1030;  la  malaria,  1038:  leukiemle.  1040: 
plgmenlosa,  lOSS:  syphilitic.  241,  1038. 

Retraction  of  bead  in  menlnBltla,  278,  ffU; 
In  otitia  media.  055;  In  uphold  fever,  28. 

Retro-colUc  apaam.  10«S- 

RetroperlloDeal  abscess.  62S. 

Betroperltoueum,   btcmorrbage  Into.  58. 

Retro-pburyngeal  abscess,  450. 

Retropulslou  In  paralysis  agllans,  107& 

Revaccl nation,  71. 

Bhabditis  Diellyl.  361. 

Rhabdo-myoma  of  kidney.  806. 

RhatMloneuia  Inlestlnale,  304. 

Rhachltls,  434. 

Rhagades.  243. 

RbeamatIc  fever.  166;  cerebra)  complications 
of,  171;  endocarditis  In,  170;  Sbrous 
nodules  In,  172;  germ  theory  of,  168; 
heredllr  In,  167:  hyperpyrexia  In.  ITO: 
melabollc  theory  of.  168;  nervoas  theory 
of,  168:  pericarditis  In.  ITl:  purpura  In, 
1T2:  Sllddeo  death  In.  172. 

Rheumatic    gout     (see    Abthhitib     Dgtob- 

Bheuinatlc  nodnlea.  172. 
Rheumallam,  chronic.  405. 
Rhenmalism,  muscular.  406. 
Rhenmatism,  snbacute,  170. 
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Rheumatoid   arthrlti*   ( 

roBiuss), 
Rhinitis,  611;  atrophica,  Oil;  abrluoaa.  147: 

hypertrophlca.  611;  syphilitic,  242. 
Bibs,  resection  of.  In  empyema.  678. 


25;  ftetal.  841. 


Rice- water  stools,  170. 

Rickets,  434;  acu 

RIfia'a  disease.  44 

Rigidity,  early.  In  hemiplegia,  1002. 

Rigidity,  late.  In  hemiplegia.  lOIKl. 

Rigors.  In  abscess  of  brain.  1026;  In  abscess 
of  liver,  570;  in  ague.  200;  In  pneumonia. 
115;  In  pynnda,  164;  In  pyelitis.  8ST;  In 
tDberculosls,  2SS:  In  typhoid  fever,  17. 

RIsus  sardonlcuB,  232. 

Rock-fever.  210. 

Romberg't  symptom.  023. 

Root-nerve  symptoms  In  compreeslon  para- 
plegia. OTO. 

Rosary,  rickety.  430. 

Boaeola  (sec  BosB  Butn  op  TvpnoiD),  17: 
epidemic,  80. 

"  Rose  cold,"  612. 

Hose  rash  In  typhoid  fever.  17. 

Rotation  In  epilepsy,  lOOa. 

Rotatory  spaam  in  hysteria,  1115. 

RStheln,  80. 

"  Rough -on-rats,"  poisoning  by,  38a 

Round-ivorms,  ^2. 

Rnb  (see  Priction). 

Bubella.  80. 

Rubeola  notha,  80. 

Rumination.  400. 

Running  pulse  In  typhoid  fever.  10. 

Bnsalan  fever.  05. 

Sdfrle  iHtrtMnal,  546. 

Saccharomyces  albicans,  443. 

Sacral  plexus,  lesloos  of.  1072. 

81.  Vltua's  dance.  lOTft 

Balaam  convulHloDa,  1091,  1115. 

Saline    InJ  eel  Ions.    Intra  venous.    In   diabetic 

coma.  431;  subcutaneous.  In  cholera.  181. 
Sallra,  arrest  of,  44T;  supersecretlon  of.  446. 
Salivary  glands,  dlaeases  of.  446;  Inflamnia- 

tlon  of.  44T. 
Salivation  (see  Pttaluu).  444,  446;  In  amall- 

poi.  ei;  In  bulbar  paralyals,  932. 
Salpingitis,  taberculouB,  326. 
Saltatory  spasm.  1089. 

Sand-Bea,  3TS. 

Saprf  mla.  161. 

Saranac  Sanitarium,  3S3. 

Sarclna.  ventrlcull,  475;  In  lung  cavities.  302. 

SarcocyatlB    Ulescheri,    349:     S.     horn  In  Is, 

340. 
Sarcoma,  of  brain,  1020;  of  klduey.  800:  of 

Ilrer.  683:  of  lung.  663;  medlaatlnal,  685; 

melanotic,  o(  liver,  583. 
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Sarcoptes  scablel,  8T6. 

Ha  [urn  lam,  380. 

Uauuse  poisoning,  891. 

iScapnludyalu,  407. 

SpHrlallDB  mlUlrlB,  T& 

ScnrlBtlna  Bine  emptlooe,  79. 

Scarlatloal  nephrltlB,  80. 

Scarlet  (eTcr,  IS;  anglnoBe  form.  80;  atactic 
[urin,  TD;  compllcatloDS  and  sequelK,  SO; 
(MntaglouBneBB  of,  76;  dt^Bqaamatlon  In, 
T9:  ernptloD  la,  T7i  hfemorrhBglc  lorra,  79; 
Incubation  of,  77;  InTaslou  la,  77;  mallg- 
nanl,  TO;  pneiperal,  76;  surgical,  78. 

KrblBtoBoma  hajmatoblnm.  3B2. 

erhOtttclifg  dlseBBe,  81G. 

Kcbool-iEiade  chorea,  108L 

Schoit  treatment  Id  mrocardlal  dlBcBBC, 
752. 

aclBtIca,  107& 

Sciatic  nerre,  afteCtloD«  of,  1072. 

Scirrhous  caacer  ot  stomach.  487,  488. 

Ijclercma  In  cholera  Infantum,  510. 

ttclerema  nconatonilu,  114S. 

Hclerodactylle,  1140. 

ISclerodvrnia,  1145. 

Sclerose  en  p]aqu<!S,  950. 

Scleroses  of  tbe  brain.  957. 

Sclerosis.  cerebro-Bploal.  9B7;  degenerative, 
057:  developmental,  B5S;  Inflammatory, 
058;  Of  scurTf.  823;  syifbllls  as  a  caase  of. 


242. 
Stlerosls.  prlmarr,  lateral 

multiple,  KiO. 
Sclerosis,  posterior  spinal  (aee  Locomotob 


';  InsuUr,  9&9; 


■  ergot 


ScleroBlB.  primary  combined.  949. 
Sclerosis  In  tubercles,  271. 
SderoslB,  renal.  S77. 
ScleroslB.  toxic  combined,  051. 
HcleroBtomum  duodenale.  899:  B.  eqalnam. 


Scybnln,  689. 

Seasonal  reladona,  ot  chorea.  lOTO:  of  ma- 
laria. 203;  of  pnenmanEa,  110;  of  rbennm- 
tlBin,  197. 

Secondary  contracture  In  hemlplesU.  1000. 

Secondary  devlallon,  1048. 

Secondary  fever  of  small-pox.  60. 

Self-llmltatloD  In  tuberculosis.  32S, 

SemllunBr  space  of  Traabe,  660. 


Semilunar  vatrea,  aortic,  IQcompeteDcy  of. 


BTB. 
SeoBatlon.  retardation  of.  In  ataxia,  &24. 
Sensory  system.  dlseascB  ot.  920. 
Septlcsnila,  100;  cryptosenetlc,  102;  Bcneral, 

1S2;    gonorrbieal,    255;    progresalve,    16£i 

po«t-typhold,  32. 
Septlco-pyRmla.  163. 
Serratns  palsy,  107a 
Seven-day  fever.  63. 
Sewer-gas  and  loDslllltIs,  »1. 
Sewer-gaB  poisoning,  elfecta  of.  343. 
Sex.  Influence  of,  la  beart-dlseaie.  729. 
Seiea.    proportion   of.    affected    with   acute 

yellow  alropby,  Hil;  In  chlorosis,   TtQi  In 

chorea.  lOTO;  In  exophthalmic  goitre,  B37: 

Id  general  paresis.  060;  Id  hsDiopbllla,  819. 
Shaking  palBT.  1076. 
Shell^Bb.  poisoning  by.  303. 
Sblp-fever.  40. 
Shock   as  a   cause  of  traumatic   neuroses, 

1132. 
Sbock,   death   from.    In   acute   obatmcUon, 

S35.  , 

Sick  headache,  1102. 
SlckDess,  sleeping,  361. 
Siderodromophobia,  1124. 
Slderopbobla.  1124. 
Slderosla,  BS2.  6S4. 
Signal    symptom    (In    cortical    lesions),    880, 

1021. 
Singultus  (see  UlccovoB). 
Sinus  thromboBlB.  lOlSi  and  ansmla,  lOlS: 

and    chlorosis,    794;    aatocbthonoua.    1013; 

secondary.  In  ear-dleease.  1015. 
Slrlasla.  305. 
Sltoloxlsmus.  3M. 
Slith  nerve,  paralysis  of,  1048. 
Sktn.  Itching  of.  In  uramla.  867. 

plenral  etfnalon,  WO; 
.  110. 


of,  1027. 

Sleeping  sIclineBB.  361. 

Slow  heart.  750. 

Small-poi,  BO;  eompllcaCIODS  of,  64;  con- 
fluent form.  61;  contagloUBDvss  of,  56; 
discrete  form,  00;  eruption  In,  00;  bsemor- 
rhaglc.  S2;  looculatloD  Id,  56;  vacclDatlon 
In,  56. 

Small  sdatic  nerve,  affections  of,  1072. 

Smell,  affections  of  sense  ot  (see  Oi^tactoki 

HSRTK),   103S. 

Bnakc-vlrus,  purpura  caused  by,  814. 

Bnu  flies,  242. 

Softening  ot  brain,  1008. 
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aoll,  iQflnence  of.  In  (Cholera,  ITT;  li 

catOBlH,  208;  ta  trphold  rerer,  «. 
Solvent  treat  meat  or  tcdsI  calcuU,  Bl 


SordeH,  22. 

Sore  tbroat,  44B. 

fiaiw  bread,  430, 

Spaam,  coagenltal  saatrlc,  495. 

Spasm,  lock,  In  writer's  cramp,  11D& 

Spsamocllc  wryaecU.  10«G. 

Spaaitig,  In  ereotlsm,  BSi;  In  brdrapbobla, 
228;  In  hysteria,  1112;  ol  face.  1055;  or 
musclea,  after  facial  parnliala,  105B;  pro- 
feaslanal.  HOT;  saltatory.  1089, 

Spastic  paraplegia  of  adulta,  OST;  hereditary, 
MO:  hrsterlcal.  Ml;  Brb's  ajphllltlc,  MO; 
In  children,  938;  aecondar)-.  Ml. 

Specltic  Inlectlous  dlaeaaes,  1. 

Specific  treatment  or  typhoid  fever,  46. 

Spectra,  fortlflcatlOQ,  1102. 

Speech  laee  Aphasia),  SS8. 

Speech,  Id  adenoid  vesetltlODS,  436:  in  bul- 
bar paralysis,  032:  In  IdsdIoi  acleroBls,  059; 
In  general  paralysis,  062:  In  hereditary 
ataxia,  050:  In  paralyala  agttaDB,  lOTS. 

Speech,  scaunltiK,  In  Inaular  scleroala,  KiO. 

8  pes  pbtblslCB,  312. 

Spina  blflda,  iDvalvement  otcanda  equina  to. 


Spinal  accessory  nerve,  paralysis  of,  1003. 
Spinal  apoplexy,  068. 
Spinal  concaaaton,  effects  of,  1133. 
Spinal  cord,  diffuse  and  focal  diseaaes  o 


Spinal  conl.  abscess  of,  9T4;  affecltoDa  of 
blood-vessels  or,  966;  aiuemla  o(.  906; 
chrunlc  lepto -meningitis  or,  957;  eompres- 
BlOD  or,  070;  coDgestlon  of,  066;  embollaia 
aad  tbronibofllH  of  vessels  of,  066;  endar- 
teritis of  vessels  of.  967;  flssures  In,  060; 
htemorrhnee  into.  06B;  lepto-menlnsUla  of, 
934;  localization  of  tuoctfoaa  of,  9IK>; 
pacbymenlDgltls  of.  053;  sclerosis,  primary 
combined,  of.  040;  afphlllB  of,  244;  tuher- 
enloala  of,  821;  tumors  of,  9T3;  onlbiteral 
lesions  of,  965. 

Spinal  epilepsy,  037. 

Bptoal  Irritation,  112J. 

Spinal  membrftnes,  tuemorrbage  Into,  B67. 

Spina!  nerves,  dlsenseB  of,  106T. 

Spinal  neurasthenia.  1125. 

Spinal  paralysis,  ntropblc,  942. 

Spirals.  Cartchmiam't,  631.  63a 

Spirillum  of  relapsing  fever,  54. 

Spirocluete  uf  Obermeler,  03. 

Splancbnoptosls.  541. 

Spleen,  amyloid  degeneration  of,  tn  syphilis, 
249;  In  tubercniosis,  208. 

Spleen,  diseases  of,  832;  abscess  of,  834;  In- 
farct of,  834:  Inmors  of,  8B4. 
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Spleen,  enlargement  of,  In  congenital  sypb- 

IUh.  242,  241:  In  malaria,  207,  2ia 
Spleen,  eielslou  or.  In  leuluemla,  600. 
Spleen,  Boating,  543,  833;  pulsatlag,  SOS. 
Spleen,  la  ague,  208,  216;  In  anthrax,  226:  In 
clrrbosls  of   liver,    572,    575;   la   Bodakint 
disease,  811;  hydatid  of,  372;  In  leukiemla. 
803.  805:  Id  ricketa,  435,  437;  In  acute  taber- 
culosls,  276;   In  typhoid  fever,   l(h  26;    In 
typhus,  60. 
^leen,  rupture  of.  833;  In  malaria,  208;  Id 

lypbold  fever,  11. 
Splenectomy,  alatlstlca  of,  800,  S33. 
Splenic  annmla.  834. 
Splenic  fever.  224. 
Splenlutlon  of  lung,  292,  685,  648. 
Splenomegaly,  primitive,  834. 
Spondylitis  deformans,  403. 
Sporoioa,  340:  parasitic,  340. 
Spotted  fever,  40,  101. 
Sprue,  611. 

Sputa,  alliomlnold,  after  aspiration  of  chett. 
678;  alveolur  cells  In,  622,  6%:  amceba  coll 
In,  201:  In  cancer  of  Inog,  664;  In  InBuenia, 
07;  hKmatoldln  erystals  In,  B80:  In  nntbra- 
coala,  854:  Id  aatltma,  630;  In  broncblecia- 
ils,  627;  In  aeule  bronchitis.  022;  In  chronic 
broncbltls,  624:  In  putrid  bronchitis.  626: 
In  gangrene  of  taag.  661. 
Sputa.  In  phthisis,  300;  In  pneumonia.  118: 
Id  acute  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  27^; 
prune-Jnlce,  064;  arle-acld  crystals  In,  411. 
Staphylococci,  In  diphtheria.  141:  In  endo- 
carditis, 702;  Id  peritonitis.  697:  In  pneu- 
monia, 113:  In  pyemia,  163;  In  aeptlctemla, 
162;  In  tonsillitis,  461. 
Status,  epileptlcus,  1097:  bytterlcns,  1110. 
Status  lympbatlcns,  826:  sudden  death  In, 

827. 
Blcllwog'i  sign,  838. 
Stenocardia.  761. 

Stenosis,   of  aorllc  orlflce,   71S:   of  mitral 
orifice,  721;  of  pulmanary  oriSce,  T2T,  767; 
uf  tricuspid  orifice,  T26. 
Steppage  gait.  1034. 
Stercofuceous  vomiting,  634. 
Stercoral  ulcers  In  colltia,  013. 
Slertor.  In  apoplexy,  1001. 
StICt  neck.  406. 

Stigmata.  In  hysteria,  1118:  In  purpura.  81S. 
Btltcb  In  aide  In  pneumonia.  116:  In  pleurisy. 

668. 
Slokct'Aiom*  syndrome,  TOO. 
Stolidity  of  (ace  In  general  paresis,  M2. 
Stomach,  acute  cancer  of,  498, 
Stomach,   cancer  of.  486;  abmnce  o(  free 
Ha  Id,  491;  dlaguoaia  from  gastric  nicer 
and  chronic  gastritis.  403:  luemorrluge  Id, 
400:  TOUltlng  In.  400. 
Stomach,  dilatation  uf,  4T4;  tetaof  In,  4TB. 
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stomach,  dlieaB^a  of,  46B. 

Slomacb,  atrophr  of,  467;  atony  of,  500; 
chroDli!  fBtirrb  of,  406;  eraalonH  of,  MS: 
turelgn  bodies  Id,  494;  hKinorrhage  from, 
4S1,  laS;  ball  tumors  In,  494;  neuroaes  of, 
49T;  noD-cHaceronB  tumors  In,  494;  tuber- 
culosla  of,  319;  ulcer  of,  4T8;  milling  oat 
of  (lavage),  472. 

Stomatitis,  441;  acute,  441;  aphthous,  441; 
epidemic,  34T;  fetid,  442;  follicular,  441; 
^□srenous,  444;  mercurial,  444;  ncurotJcn 
chroaiCB,  443;  giaraalllc,  44B;  Dlceratlve, 
442;  Tesicular,  441;  uraemlc.  SeS. 

BtOQe- cutter' a  phtblsis,  269,  662. 

Stools,  of  acute  j-ellow  atrophy,  1152;  of 
cholera,  179;  of  djaenterj-,  194,  187,  198; 
of  typhoid  fever,  23;  la  heematemesis,  497; 
ot  obstrucllve  Jaundice,  MB. 

Strabismus,  lIHa 

Strangulation  of  bowel.  531,  530. 


lein 


r,  78. 


Streptococci  in  dlpbtberla,  141;  Id  empyema, 
6T1;  In  endocarditis,  7D2;  In  pneumonia, 
113;  In  peritonitis,  597;  in  pyamia,  ISB; 
<D  scirlet  fever,  77;  In  sepllctemla,  102;  In 
tDDSimtla,  451. 

BtreptococcuB  dlphtherltls,  142. 

Streptococcus  eryslpelatos,  1S7. 

Streptococcus  pyogenes  In  erysipelas,  157. 

Streptothrli  actlnomyees,  235. 

atrlcturea  and  tumors  of  the  bowel,  G33. 

Stricture  ot  blle-duci,  560. 

Stricture  of  colon,  cancerous.  53a 

SCrictnre  of  Intestine,  538:  after  dysentery, 
200,  533;  after  tuberculous  ulcer,  319. 

Stricture  of  (psophaKus,  460. 

Stricture  of  pylorus.  494. 

Htrongyloldes  Intestlnalls,  304. 

BtrongyluB  duodenal  Is,  359. 

Strumitis,  SSe. 

Stuttering  lu  mouth-breathers,  456. 

Styrtan  peasauts,  arsenical  babit  In,  391. 

Subclavian  artery,  marmur  In  and  throbbing 
of,  lu  phlblslB,  308,  309. 

Subphrenic  perllunltls.  600. 

Subsultns  tendlnum  In  typhoid  fever,  29. 

SuccusBlon,  Illppocratle,  083. 

BuccuBBlon  splash  In  dllal«d  stomach,  470. 

Budamlna  In  typhoid  fever.  IT. 

Sudden  death  In  angina  pectoris.  762;  In 
aortic  iBsufflclency,  712;  In  coronary  artery 
disease.  747;  In  enlarged  tbymua,  B44:  In 
pleural  elfuBlon,  071;  In  status  lymphall- 
CDS,  827;  In  typhoid  fever,  40. 

Sudoral  form  of  typhoid  fever.  18. 

Siignr  In  the  nrlne,  423. 

Sulphocynuldes  In  excess  in  saliva  Id  rheu- 
matism, 170. 

Sun-stroke,  39Si  afler-elfecta  of,  BB7. 

Suppression  of  urine,  850, 


Bnppnrative  nephritis,  SS7. 

BnppnratlTe  pylephlebitis,  S6B,  B7S. 

Sapporallve  tonsil  litis.  452. 

Suprarenal  bodies,  dlaeaseo  of,  828:  luenior- 
rlkage  Into,  832;  tubercDloats  of,  832; 
tumors  of,  832. 

Surgical  kidney,  887. 

SuapeDsIon  lu  compression  paraplegia,  072. 

Sweating  In  acute  rbeumatlsm.  108;  in  agae, 
212;  in  diabetes,  423;  In  phtblsia,  300;  In 
pytemla,  104;  In  typhoid  ferer,  18;  In 
alccrative  endocarditis.  704:  profnse.  In 
ricltets,  430;  nnllateral.  In  cervical  cartes, 
971;  unilateral,  In  aneurism,  T82. 

Sweating  alckneBS,  340. 

Bvienltam'i  chorea,  1079. 

Symmetrical  gangrene,  1138. 

Sympathetic  ganglia.   In  iddlton'i  disease, 

82a 

Sympathetic  nerve  flbrea  (see  TAio-MOTon). 

Symptomatic  parotitis,  447, 

Syncope,  fatal.  In  diphtheria,  151:  In  cardiac 
disease,  712.  750;  In  pbthlsla,  317;  In  plen- 
ral  effusion,  071. 

Syncope,  local,  1137. 

Synovial  rheumatism  (aee  OonorbbieaIi 
HmtcuATiBU),  256. 

Synovitis,  gonorrhieal,  257, 

Synovitis,  syoimetrlcal.  Id  coDgenltal  sypb' 
Ills,  244. 

Syphllldes.  macular,  240;  papular,  240;  pus- 
tular. 240;  squBmouB.  241:  the  late,  24L 
Syphilis,  238;  accidental  Infection  In.  238: 
acquired,  240;  amyloid  degeneration  In, 
242:  bone  legions  of,  244;  congeaital,  242; 
early  nerve  lesions  Id,  249:  gnmmata  In. 
239;  hereditary  transmlssIoD  of.  238;  mode* 
of  Infection  In,  238;  of  brain  and  cord,  244. 
1020;  of  circulatory  system,  3S0:  of  dlgea- 
llve  tract,  249;  of  liver.  248:  of  long,  247; 
orchitis  Id,  ISl:  primary  stage  of,  240; 
prophylailB  of,  2S2t  renal,  200:  secoDdary 
stsge  of,  240;  tertiary  stage  of,  241;  vis- 
ceral, 244. 

Sypbtlls  aDd  dementia  paralytica,  242.  24^ 
901. 

Syphilis  and  locomotor  ataxia,  242.  920. 

Syphilis  hKmorrhagloa  neonatomni,  243,  818. 

Syphilitic  arteritis.  250. 

Syphilitic  fever,  2*0. 

Syphilitic  uephrltla.  2S0. 

Bypbllltic  phthlsla.  24T. 

Syringomyelia,  97S. 

TabeB.  diabetic,  42& 

Tabea   doraalls    (see   LocouoTOK    Alaxi^ 

920;  in  chronic  ergotism,  394. 
Tabea  dorsulls  apasmodlque,  98T. 
Tabes  mesenterlct,  2$S. 
Tacbe  c«rebnile,  IT,  2T& 
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Tacbes  bienatrea,  18,  3T7. 

TacbrcBrdlH,    TS8,   888:   neansthenlc,   11261 

paroi;aiiiBl.  798. 
Tactile    fremltDS,    tn   emphrsemB,    esS;    Id 

pneumonlt,  119:  In  pleural  etTasloo,  688:  In 

pueumotbornx,  682:  ■■>  pnimonary  tubercn- 

loalB,  807:  at  rlgbt  apex,  SOT. 
TrdU  ecblDOCOCCDa,  388,  870. 
Tteula    elllptlca.   T.   cUcamerlna,   T.   flavo. 

pDDCtBta,   T.   nans,  T.   Uadasascariensls. 

T.  coDfusa,  sea 

Tffiula  aagtnata  or  medlocaDeltata,  388. 

TKDla  BoUmn,  8ffi. 

Tape- worms,  365:  treatment  ot,  367. 

Taste,  dlatarbaaceB  of,  1060;  testa  for  aeDse 

ot,  loaa 

Tea,  Dearltls  caused  bf,  1036. 

Techomyia  fa  ace,  3T0. 

Teetb.  actlnomycefl  In,  £86:  loosenesa  of.  Id 
scurvf.  823:  effects  of  atomatltia  on,  446; 
erosion  of,  443:  HatcUniona,  243,  44G;  Of 
Infantile  stomatitis,  449. 

TekbopBia,  1102. 

Telesrapher'H  cramp,  1108. 

Temperature  aease,  loss  of.  In  syrlogo- 
myella,  BT5;  In  Uorvan'a  disease.  076. 

Temperatare,  subDormal.  In  acute  alcobol- 
Ism,  S80:  Id  acute  taberculasls,  274:  In 
apopleiT,  1001:  Id  beat  eibsuslion,  39S:  In 
malaria,  S09,  SIS:  In  palmanarir  tubercu- 
losis. 806:  Id  tuberCDiouB  meDlogltla,  279; 
tn  ummla,  866. 

Temporal  lobe,  tamors  of,  1022. 

Temporo-spbenoldal  lobe,  centre  for  hearing 
Id,  1056. 

Tender  points  Id  nenralgla,  1104:  In  neuras- 
theola,  1123. 

Tender  toes.  Id  typhoid  ferer,  20. 

Tendon-re  Dei  es  (see  Its  flexes). 

Termlaal  IntectlonB,  1^. 

Tertian  ague,  912. 

Testeo.  tnberculoBlg  ofj_  328:  sypWUs  of,  251 
(Bee  also  OncBins). 

TetaDQS,  230;  baclllnB  of,  281:  Dconatoraoi, 
2S0. 

Tetanus,  cepballc,  282. 

Tetany,  1100;  after  tbyroldectomy,  1110;  epi- 
demic or  rbeumatic,  1100;  Id  dilatation  of 
tbe  Btomacb,  475,  1110:  Id  myrcedemo. 
1110:  Id  typhoid  ferer,  30- 

Tetrodon,  poisoning  by.  394. 

Therapeutic  teat  In  syphilis,  ^L 

Therapy,  seram.  Id  pla^e,  192. 

Thermic  feier,  395. 

Thermic  aeoBe.  loss  of,  In  ayrlngomyeUa, 
070. 

Third  nerre,  dlaeaaeB  of.  1045. 

Third  Derve,  recurring  paralysis  of,  1046; 
signs  of  paialysis  of.  104& 

Tkointm't  disease,  1149. 


Thoradc  duct,  tnbercaloals  of,  278. 
Tborai.  deformity  ot,  Id  mouth-breathers. 

455:  In  rlcheta,  436. 
Tborai  IQ  emphysema,  668;  In  pbthlala,  268, 

306. 
'nura-headed  worms,  S6S. 
Thonnealdl'e  disease,  467. 
Threadworm.  36S. 
Throbbing  aorta,  788,  1128. 
Thrombi  Id  heart,  723:  In  pneumonia,  114. 
Thrombi  in  veins  In  typhoid  fever,  21. 
Thrombi,  mamntlc,  1015. 
Thrombosis   of   cerebral   arteries,   1008;   of 

cerebral  slnuBeB,   1016;  of  cerebial  veins, 

1016;  Of  portal  vein.  654. 
Thrush.  44S. 

Thymic  asthma.  618.  844. 
Thymus  gland,  dlBeaaea  of.  848:  abBCeBs  of, 

S45:  tumors  of.  849;  perslsleace  of,  S44; 

enlargement  ot,  844:  sudden  death  Id,  844. 
TbfmuB   gland,   In   acromegaly,   1148;   a  ad 

eiopblhalmlc  goitre.  845. 
Thyroid  ahscesa,  836. 
Tbyrold    extract,    admlnlat  ration    of,    843, 

Ull- 
Tbyrold  glaad.  aberrant  or  accessory  tnmors 

of.   830:   Bbscess  of.   898;   atiaenee  of.   In 

cretins.  840;  adenomata  of.  880:  cancer  of. 

836;  In  ciophihalmlc  goitre,  838;  In  goitre, 

836;  In  myiiedema,  842;  sarcoma  of,  836; 

tumors  of.  836. 


1060. 

Tic  doulooreni.  1105. 
Ticks,  376. 

Tinnitus  anrlom.  1087. 
Tlntemenl  metalllgue.  738. 
Tobacco.  Influence  of,  on  the  heart.  764. 
Tongue,   otrophy   ot.   1066;   eciema  ot,   446; 
.  geographical.  445;  la  bulbar  paralysis.  082; 

gpasDi  of.  lOOT;  tuberculosis  of,  SIS;  unl- 

Isteral  hemiatrophy  of,  1007. 
Tongue,  tremor  of,  in  general  paresis,  962; 

ulcer  of  trsnum  In  whooplng-Mugb,  93. 
ToDSlllItls.  451;  acute,  451;  albnmlnuri 

452;  endocarditis  In,  452;  In  the  newly 


In, 


ried.  4 


TonslllItlB.     chronic,     454:     tollicnlnr.     461; 

lacunar,  451:  sapparatlve,  452;  and  rbeii- 

matlsm,  451. 
Toualls.    Dbseess    of.    402:    calcnil    nf,    456: 

ebecay  mnswB  In,  456;  enlarged,  454:  tuber- 

culosls  of.  aiH. 
Tonslla.  dlaeaBea  of,  491. 
Topbl.  411. 

Topical  dlninonls.  spinal.  904:  cerehrnl.  079. 
Torticollis.  408.  lOM:  congenital,  1064:  facial 

asymmetry  In.  1064;  i 
Toxtc  gastritis,  41 
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Toilues.  Id  Bectlnemia,  161. 

Tracbeal  tugging,  TSO. 

Traction  aneurlam,  777. 

Trance  iu  hyBtecla.  1113,  1119. 

Traube'i  semllunDr  space,  608. 

Trauma   as  a   tactor,    Id   d^llriam 
3S2;  In  uEuraalhenla,  1132;  In  pneumonia, 
109;  Id  tulierculotis,  270. 

Tromatodea,  dlaeasea  couaed  by,  33L 

Treiuble*  Id  cattle,  344. 

Tremor,  alcoboljc,  381,  1019;  In  Qraves'  dis- 
ease, 339;  hcredltar;,  1079;  hfiterlcal. 
1070,  1115;  la  eiopntluilmk  goitre,  839: 
lead.  339;  In  paralrala  agluna,  1077; 
Bmdu'i  tj-pc  ot,  1115;  senile,  10T9;  almple. 
107S;  tailc,  1079;  TOlltlonel,  In  Insular 
HcIerOBlB,  0S9. 

Trichina  spiralis.  334;  dlstrlbntlon  of,  STifi; 
statistics  ot.  In  American  hogs.  35a;  In 
(icrmaDy,  S55;  modes  of  infection,  SfiO. 

Trlchiniaala.  354;  epidemics  of,  350;  propby- 
Inila  of.  339. 

Trkhocepbalus  dispar.  304. 

TrkbomoDsa  raglDalls,  Xil;  T.  boDilDls,  351. 

Trlchler-brnst,  307,  455. 

Tricuspid  orifice,  atenoala  of,  726. 

TrIcuBpId  ralre,  disease  of,  T25;  Insufflclency 
of.  725. 

Trigeminus  (Bee  Fifth  Nertb). 

Trismus,  neonatorum,  230;  b^BteHcal.  1114. 

TnmmcT't  tent.  423. 
.  Trophic  dlBordem,  1137. 

Tropical  dyBentery.  195. 

Troitfteua't  symptom.  In  tetany,  1110. 

Tubal  pregnancy,  ruptured,  Blmnlatins  perl- 
Tubercle  bacilli.  259.  301. 

Tubercle.  dlfTuse  Infiltrated,  272;  miliary, 
2T0,  295;  changes  In,  271;  BtrDCture  of,  2T0; 
Dodular,  270. 

Tubercles,  millnry.  Id  chronic  pbthlsls,  295. 

Tubcrcula  doloroaa,  1037. 

TubercollD.  2C1;  test,  2&8;  treatment,  S£i. 

Tuberculosis,  acute,  273:  general  or  typhoid 
form,  274;  mealngeal  form,  270;  palnonary 
form,  27B. 

Tubercnloale.  258;  baclllns  ot.  2S0,  301; 
chnngeB  produced  by  bncUlus.  270;  chronic 
mlllorj.  205;  ot  circulatory  system.  327: 
condltlouB  influenciun  Infection,  267;  oon- 
genltnl.  202:  dietetic  treatment  ot,  33S; 
dlstrlballon  ot  the  luhproles  In,  270;  dura- 
tion of  pnlmonary  form  of.  329;  hereditary 
tmnamlBBinn  of.  202:  individual  prophy- 
Inilx  In.  330:  Infection  by  meat.  267:  in- 
fection by  milk.  207;  Infection  by  inhala- 
tion, 2(»:  inocubttlon  of,  2H4;  In  Infants, 
310:  In  old  nse.  310:  medicinal  treatment 
ot,  .S30:  modes  ot  denib  In  palmonary,  317: 
modes  ot  Infection  In.  282;  nntucal  of  spon- 


taneoDB,  cure  of,  331:  of  alimentary  canal, 
317:  of  brain  and  cord.  321;  ot  Fallopian 
tubes,  320:  at  genlto-nrinary  ayBteon.  322; 
of  kldueya,  324;  of  llrer,  320:  of  lymphatic 
system,  280;  of  mammary  gland,  327;  ot 
OTarles,  320:  of  pericardium.  385:  Ot  perl- 
touEenm.  280;  of  pleura,  284;  of  prostate. 
320:  ot  serous  membraDes.  284:  at  teste*. 
326;  ot  ureten  and  bladder.  S&;  ot  nterus, 
326;  of  veslculB  semlnnles.  320;  preKnancy, 
InflueDce  of.  In,  820;  prophylaxis  In.  330: 
psendo-,  262;  palmonary,  280;  and  typbold 
ferer,  33:  and  Talruiar  disease  of  heart, 
316. 


aei  a 


'mla. 


Twists  and  knots  In  the  bowel.  533. 
Tympanites,   In  Intestinal  obst ruction,  SSS; 
!n  peritonitis.  598:  In  tnlierculouB  perito- 
nitis. 287:  Id  typhoid  terer,  24;  aB  a  cause 
ot  sudden  heart  failure,  545. 

Typhlitis,  519. 

Typhoid  tcTer,  1;  abortive  form,  33;  afebiile. 
IT,  34;  ambulatory  form,  14,  34;  onsemla 
In,  16:  and  taberculosla,  33;  bacillus  of,  4; 
chills  In,  17;  circulatory  system  In.  19: 
diabetes  In,  33:  dUrrhtca  In.  23;  dlgestlTe 
system  In,  22;  Ehrlich't  reactloD  In,  30: 
erysipelas  In.  33;  grare  form  ot.  34: 
luemorrhage  In,  23;  hsmorrhaglc.  34:  his- 
torical note  on.  1:  Immunity  from,  3:  Id 
the  aged,  35;  In  children,  34:  In  the  fcetns. 
35:  in  pregnancy.  35;  laparolomy  In,  47; 
llTcr  In,  11.  20;  Maidstone  epidemic  at.  S: 
meteorlsm  in,  24;  mild  form,  33;  modes  of 
conreyance  ot,  5;  nervous  system  in,  12. 
28;  noma  In.  33.  3S;  OBseooa  system  In,  S£: 
oysters  and,  0:  parotitis  In,  22;  pertomtlon 
of  bowel  In,  10,  23;  peritonitis  In,  2S.  47: 
post-lyphold  variations  ot  tempenitnre  in. 
10;  prognosis  of,  30;  prophylails  of,  40: 
pyuria  In.  31:  relapses  in,  35;  renal  system 
In.  30;  respiratory  system  In.  27;  serum 
therapy  in,  46;  Biiln  rashes  to,  17;  spleen 
In,  20:  tender  toes  In,  29;  tetany  In.  30; 
varieties  ot,  33:  WidaVt  reaction  In  typhoid 
fever.  37. 

Typhoid  iiangrene,  12,  22;  aeptlcemla,  32. 

Typhoid  spine,  32. 

Typhoid  state  In  obstructive  Jaandlee,  550; 
In  scats  yellow  atrophy.  552. 

Typho-malarlal  fever,  so-called,  39.  214. 

Typholoiln,  8. 

Typhus  fever.  40;  compllcatloiu  and  wqnebe 
of.  52. 

Typhus  atderahs,  62. 

Tyrosln.  552. 

TyrotoilcoD.  393. 

TyrotDilsnnia,  3tt& 
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Ulcei.  csnceroDB,  of  iDteatlae,  613;  gulrlc, 
4T8:  of  duodenum.  4TS;  of  bonel  in  dyaen- 
tei7,  196,  IBT,  IBS;  in  trpboid  fever,  B. 

Ulcer  of  monlh,  442;  In  the  new-bom,  443; 
Id  nursing  women,  443:  of  palate  In  In- 

Uleef,   p^tlc,  478;  pertoratlDK,  of  toot,   In 

Ubes.  Offi;  tn  diobetes,  43B, 
UlceratlTe  endocarditis.  699. 
Ulcers,  Parrola,  44a 
Ulnar  ncrre,  affections  of,  lOTL 


UaconsclouHnesa  (see  Coiu). 

UndnlBut  fever,  219. 

Uremia,  SOB;  cerebral  manifestations  of. 
866;  coma  In,  867;  convulsions  In,  366; 
dliBnoslg  from  apoplexy.  868;  drspD<ea  In, 
8dT;  headache  Id,  867;  In  Brlght's  disease, 
884;  latent,  631;  local  palsies  In.  867; 
tedema  of  bmiD  In,  997;  atomatltls  In,  868: 
theories  ot.  865. 

Urate  lllthate)  of  soda  tn  gout,  468. 

Urates  to  thp  urine,  fteo. 

Urates  (llthBtes).  amorphons,  860. 

Ureter,  blocking  of,  850;  mocous  crsts  of, 
3S0:  obstructed  by  calculi,  893;  psorosper- 
mlasts  of.  330;  tuberculosis  ot,  320. 

tJrettirltls,  gouty,  4i:i. 

Uric  add,  calculus.  892;  deposition  of,  860: 
Id   BOUt,    408;   In    urine.    860;    "showers," 

UrIC-acId  dlBlbesls  (see  [.TTBfiiiA),  860. 

Urlc-Qcld  beadocbe.  413. 

L'rlc-acld  tbeory  of  gout.  408. 

Urinary  cslcull,  802. 

Urine,  anomalies  at  Ibe  secretion  of.  850. 

Urine,  density  of.  In  acute  Brlgbt's  dlflcase. 
870:  In  chronic  IlrlRbt's  dlsenee,  B80:  In 
diabetes,  *-£l:  la  diabetes  Insipidus,  433. 

Urine,  hiemoglobln  In,  «». 

Urine,  In  scute  yellow  slropby  ot  liter,  553; 
In  irnve  nmemlH,  790;  In  cholera,  179:  In 
diabetes  Insipidus.  433;  In  diabetes  mel- 
lltoB,  423;  In  (llpbt  her  la,  ISO:  In  erysipelas, 
160;  Id  goat,  411.  413,  415:  In  Jnnndlce.  549: 
In  melanotic  snrcoma.  868;  la  pneumonia, 
122;  In  acute  pulmonary  tuhercnlosla.  312; 
In  typhoid  fever,  30:  oiaUtes  In,  861;  pas 
Id.  858. 

Urine,  quantity  of.  In  chronic  Bright's  dis- 
ease, 880:  In  diabetes  Insipidus,  133;  In 
diabetes  mellttus,  423:  Id  Intestinal  ob- 
stnicllon,  KB. 

Urine,  relenllOD  of.  in  typhoid  fever,  30. 

Urine,  suppression  of.  850:  treatment  ot.  851 ; 
In  cholera.  170:  In  ocnte  nephritis,  870:  In 
scarlet  fever.  80;  In  acute  Intestinal  ob- 
Btrucllon.  535:  ohstmctlve  suppression, 
B»4, 

Urine,  tests  for  albamln  Id,  856:  Ullary  pig- 


ment In,  M9:  blood  In.  8S2:  albumoses  lu, 

85T:  peptones  In,  867. 
Urobilin,  Increase  of,  In  pernicious  amemta. 

T99. 
Uro-genltal  tnbercnlosls,  322. 
Urticaria,  after  tapping  of  hydatid  cysts. 

373;  epidemics,  379;  giant  form  (see  Keu- 

BOTic  (EiDitiiA),   1141:  B-ltb  purpnra.  813: 

in  small-poT,  ffi);  In  lypbold  fever.  17. 
Utems.  iDbercnloslB  of.  326. 
Uvula,  oedema  ot,  448;  Infarction  ot,  448; 

816. 

Vaccination.  68;  mark,  TO;  technique  of,  73; 
rashes,  71:  ulcers,  71;  vslue  of,  73. 

Vaccine,  a Dtl typhoid,  41. 

Vaccine  lymph,  choice  of,  72. 

Vaccinia,  68;  Incterlology  of,  TO;  genernl- 
Ised,  71. 

Vacclno-syphllls,  71. 

Vagabond's  discoloration,  sn,  SSL 

ValTUlar  disease  of  heart,  707;  and  tubercu- 
losis,  316. 

Varicella.  74;  hremorrhaglc,  75. 

Yuri  cell  a  bullosa,  75:  eschanitlca,  75. 

Varices,   (esophageal.   In  cirrhosis  of  liver, 


Variola,  66;  htemorrhaglca.  I 


!.  63;  ' 


Variola  tuemorrhaglca  pnatulosa,  62,  63. 

Variola  sine  erupHone,  64. 

Varioloid,  59,  63. 

Vsso-motor  dlsordeni.  113T. 

Vaao-motor  illsturbances  Id  carles.  071:  In 
chronic  pleurisy.  OSO:  In  exophthalmic  goi- 
tre. 839:  In  bemlcranla,  1103;  In  myelitis, 
ST7:   In  neuralgia,   1104. 

Veins,  cerebral,  thrombosis  In.  1015;  dias- 
tolic collapse  of,  €97;  pulsation  Id.  311, 
1083.  1126;  sclerosis  of,  T73. 

Venn  cars,  twist  lo,  668. 

Vena  csth,  superior,  perfomtion  ot,  by  aneu- 
rism. 778,  788. 

Venereal  dlsense,  238. 

Venesect loD  (sec  BuiotiLRTTiNQ). 

Venous  pnlae.  Bll,  1088.  1136. 

Ventricles  ot  brain,  dilatation  of  (hydro- 
cephnlus).  1028;  puncture  of.  1030. 

Tentricnlar  tuemorrhage.  999. 

Verroca  necrogenlca.  264. 

Vertebra,  carles  ot,  970:  cervlcnl,  Mries  of, 
971. 

Vertebral  artery,  obstruction  ot.  1010. 

Vertigo,  anditory.  1058;  cerebellar,  086;  In 
arterto-sclerosls.  T75:  in  bmin  tnmor,  1021: 
gastric.  469:  labyrinthine,  1058:  endemic 
paralytic,  1069. 

TosIcuIk  semlnates,  tnherculaaln  of,  326. 

Vicarious,  eplstaxts,  614:  hEmoptyslB,  637. 

Tinit  ^e,  229. 
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VlsceroptOHla.  641. 

Vltlllgoldea,  Ota. 

Vocal  IremltoB,  119,  088;  rMonaoce.  120,  «Ta 

Voice  (Bee  Speech). 

Voice.  Biteratlon  of.  Id  moutb-breatbert,  450. 

VolltloDBl  tremor.  {KiO. 

VolTnlni,  533,  037. 

Vomica,  296:  sIeor  of.  lu  pbtUslB,  SOS. 

Vomit,  t)lack,  UJO;  coRee-sround,  4B0. 

VomltlDS.  In  Addf«on>  dUeaap,  630;  Id 
Brlghfs  dlsenae,  881;  lu  Cerebral  absceis, 
1026;  Id  cerebral  tumor.  1021;  Id  chroalc 
obBtnicttoD  of  iDtestlnes,  635:  Id  cbroolc 
Ulceretlve  pbtbialB,  311;  In  gatl-Btone  colic. 
CM;  In  gastric  caocer,  490;  Id  gastric  ulcer, 
481;  Id  acute  obstmctloD  o(  IntestlnM.  634; 
Id  tDbercnloni  menlnglllB.  2T8:  In  migraine. 
1103;  in  porltoullls,  698:  Id  small  pa i.  09; 
netTouB,  499;  prlmarj'  periodic.  499;  aterco- 
raceoDS.  534;  arRmlc,  SST. 

ran  Hoardat'*  dietary  In  obesity,  440. 

VulTltlB.  ulcerative.  In  meoslea,  ST. 


Wart- 


ll-paper,  polaoDlDg  by  a 


c  Id,  380. 


1,  204. 


WnBhiDg  out  Blomach,  4T2,  477, 

Water-bnmDiet  pulse,  714. 

Water.  iDfectloD  by.  In  dlphtberia.  138;  Id 

cbolera,  177;  In  typhoid  fercr.  5. 
■■  Water  on  the  bralo,"  271 
Wrbtr,  ayodrome  of,  279.  1004.  1023. 
Wetl't  dlaeaae,  344. 
WrrVtoITt  disease,  816. 
Wcmlck^t  hemlopic  pDpUlary  InactloD,  1044. 


Wet-pack,  84. 
Wblp-worm,  364. 

Wblle  softenlDg  of  the  brain,  IOOOl 
While  thrombi  Id  heart.  723. 
WbooplDg-cough,  92. 

WtneluV*    dlaease    (see    E>ptdeiuc    Hsmo- 
THE  New-bokh),  248,  81^ 


"  Winged  acnpnlK."  307- 

Wlntrlrfi'i  sign,  308. 

WoUtrK.  maUidie  dr.  034. 

Woot-ioner's  disease,  224,  220. 

Word-bllDdDeah  902. 

Word-dcatDeaa,  892. 

WarmlaD  bones  In  hydrocepbalus,  102Si 

Warms  (see  Pabasites). 

Wounds  ot  the  heart.  TM. 

Wrist-drop,  lOTl:  In  lead-pOlKjnlng,  888. 

Writer's  cramp,  1107. 

Wryneck.  1064;  spasmodic,  106G. 

Xanthelasma.  649. 
Xanthine  calculi,  802- 
Xanthomata,  42G,  648,  BflS. 
Xanthopsia.  3B3. 
Xerostomia,  447. 

YelloiT  fever,  182;  bacteriology  of,  IH;  epi- 
demics ot  182. 
Yellow  softening  of  bnin,  1009. 
Yellow  vision,  353. 


Zinc,  peripheral  n 


irttls  tcotn,  1035, 
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By  dr.   HERMANN  TILLMANNS, 


VOLUME  I. 
7%e  PrUieipUt  of  Surgery  and  Surgical  PatAologt/.     General  Rvlet 
govnming  Operaliona  and  the  A^iealion  of  Drtttings.    Trorslated  from 
the  third  German  edition  by  Jobh  Roous,  M.  D.,  and  Bknjamui  T.  Tiltob, 
H.  D.    With  Ul  JOtuirationt. 

VOLUME  n. 
Begional  Surgpy.     TrsDslated  from  the  foarth  Oennan  edition  bj  Benjahih 
T.  TiLTOH,  H.  D.,  New  York.     With  417  lUiutraliont.    Edited  by  Lswu  A. 
Stimsoh,  U.  D^  Professor  of  Surgarj  in  the  New  Tork  TTniversltj. 

VOLUME  in. 
Regional  Surgery.     Translated  from  the  fonrth  Oerman  edition  by  Bkhjanik 
T.  TiLTOH,  M.  C.  New  Tork.     With  StO  lltutiraiiona.     Edited  by  Lbwis  A, 
Smeoir,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Sntgery  in  the  New  Tork  UniverBitj, 


Olotli,  ffiS.OO;  sheep.  ®6.00  per  Tolume. 
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Db.  HEBHum  TiujiAHiH,  rrofesBor  of  SuTtrarr  in  the  Cnlvcnity  of  Leipdo,  powame*  ai 
>  teoofaer  thoee  rare  qualities  whiah  enable  bim  to  initmet  the  etudent,  step  by  step,  bqrimtins 
b;  tbe  laj'In^  of  a  Ottd,  broad  fonndittioD,  upon  wbich  la  bu[lt  tbe  solid  surgical  aCructare.  It 
was  on  acoouDt  oT  tbtee  eioeptlonal  quaUties  of  the  autbor  that  his  work  was  seleoted  as  the 
boat  for  the  use  of  itudeota,  nod  at  tbe  same  time  troll  adapted  totheoeedi  oftbepractltloDer. 

ScBOKBT,  en  presented  in  the  preeeot  Toluuee,  is  a  tranalaUon  of  bis  worki  on  QmaBAt 
SuROEBT  ANU  DtiHoioAi.  FiTnoLooT  und  OH  BaoioHAL  Sdkoxbt.    ur  tbe  latter  there  are 


YoLUUB  I,  Qdebal  SuaaEBT  AUD  Bdboioii.  Patholoot,  is  IsTfrsI}'  devoted  to  tlie  expo- 
in  of  tbe  eMontial  orinoiDlea  wbioh  uuderliti  a  solid  Bur(t)cal  structure     This  apnHea  not 
also  to  all  sunciail  conditioDB.    Tbe  work  m 

^.      .. Bureical  diseases,  dealing  not  no  much  witL  _^ 

the  oooditione  whioh  should  fcoTem  them— general  direotiona  Ibr  tfaeir 


field  of  otnenil  snrgeiy  eiui  of  sureical  diseases,  dealing  not  so  much  with  spedal 
i>[iciiiuona  u  wltli  the  oooditione  nhioh  should  fcoTem  them— general  direotiona  f"  •>■•■■- 
perfoTinanoe,  after-treatment,  and  tbe  ellolog;,  patbologj,  mi  trsBbitailt  of  the 


ii]doald! 

YoLUUB  II,  Rboiokal  Sdboebt,  la  devoted  to  the  eurfwy  of  tlie  head,  neok,  thorax,  and 
■pine  and  spinal  cord'  inoluding  in  \hBfirii  MvUioa  Iiynrlcs  and  diseasea  of  the  noalp,  oftha 
cranial  booee,  of  the  oroia  ana  its  adnexa,  of  tbe  face,  of  tbe  nom  and  nasal  fosse,  of  tlia 
jsw«,  of  tbe  moutb,  fauces,  and  pbaijox,  or  the  ear,  ind  oftbe  palivarj  glands.  Tbe  leoni 
dtvuirm  inoludea  It^uries  and  auraioal  diwases  of  tbe  neck,  of  the  la^'nx  and  trscbea,  and 
of  the  cmopbagus.  The  tUrd  divuion  coTera  iiyaries  aod  diseasee  of  the  thorax  and  of  the 
heart ;  and  Iba  /ourth  tUsinon  treats  of  the  aurgerj  of  tbe  spine  and  »pinal  Cord,  Indudiaj 
deformities,  ftscCures,  gunshot  Injuries,  tnmon,  etc. 

The  Urt  of  au^ects  Is  so  ftill  that  it  Inolndn  eren  the  mat  BnnHoal  laritiea^  and  th« 
dasciiptioDS  are  aufSdently  complete  to  save  tbe  reader  from  tne  necesfit;  of  oonaulting  other 
worka  to  obt^n  tbe  knowledge  neoeaaai;  to  understand  and  to  treat. 
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HpeciallT-  for  tbu  work. 
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THIS  attractive  work  is  the  outcome  and  represents  the  experience  of  a  long  and 
actire  profe:iBionaI  lite,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  been  spent  in  the  treat- 
ment i>I  the  diseases  at  women.  It  is  especiallj  adapted  to  meet  the  wants 
o(  the  general  practitioner,  b;  enabling  him  to  recognite  this  dan  of  diseaww  as 
ba  meeta  them  in  every-da;  practice  and  to  treat  them  saocMafnlly. 

The  arrangement  of  subjects  is  such  that  tbej  are  discuaeed  in  their  natural 
order,  and  thus  are  more  easilj  comprehended  Mid  remembered  by  the  stad^it. 

Methods  of  operation  have  been  mnch  siroplifled  b^  the  author  in  his  practice, 
and  it  has  lieen  his  endeavor  to  so  describe  the  operative  procedures  adopted  hj 
him,  even  to  their  minutest  detaib,  as  to  make  his  treatise  a  practical  goide  to  the 
gjTiKcologiat. 

While  attention  has  been  given  to  the  surgical  treatment  of  the  dimasea  of 
women,  and  manjr  of  the  operations  so  simplified  as  to  bring  them  within  the 
capabilities  of  the  general  surgeon,  due  regard  has  also  been  paid  to  the  medical 
management  of  this  class  of  diseases. 

Although  all  the  subjects  which  are  discussed  in  the  varions  text-books  on 
gyntecolog^  have  been  treated  by  the  author,  it  has  been  a  prominent  feature  in 
his  plan  to  consider  also  those  which  are  but  incidentally,  or  not  atall.  mentioued 
in  the  text-books  hitherto  published,  and  yet  which  are  constantly  presenting 
themselves  to  the  practitioner  for  diagnosis  and  treatmenL 

"Intliepnfseeor  the  flntedltloa  of  thfa  work  tlie  sutbor  lUtea  :  'TbU  irark  wu  wrltteo  tor 
tba  tnipow  or  briogliiR  tcAetbu-  tbe  taWj  mxund  ud  wential  facn  In  the  idciux  und  tri  of 
gjUKOhigy.  so  ananKM  o  to  meet  the  leqniniinenta  of  tbe  Btadent  o(  ntedldne.  and  be  canTCnteiit 
io  tbe  pnctitloiier  for  icfenDca'  Tb*  aimuiA  toca  ■ecood  edltloo  has  dcmaaitraMd  bow  tdllr 
tbi*  pnrpen  bss  been  accoinpllBbed.  Tbe  reader  eao  not  fa[l  to  oaaaaiaiA  Uie  aon«i«>atliui  asd 
boaestr  of  tbe  aotbor's  oplnknu,  and  tbe  care  with  which  tbe  maUcUl  baa  bean  collected  and 
ananfled,  Tbe  Kcond  edtthni  oaolalD>new  ehaplsra  on  Ectopic  GsWallon.  DlieMca  and  Injoilca 
ol  tbe  Ureten,  and  Vesical  Hanla.  Ttie  flnt  of  these  rabjecu  rec^vea  In  this  edUiaa  a  csretBl 
•xposiUon.  tbe  wast  oT  which  was  amoi^  tbe  taw  detect!  of  tba  fonner  ediUon.  Tbe  antkor^ 
work  In  tbe  poeUlanal  dlBorden  of  tbe  atenu  and  lacvntion  of  tbe  parluiiui  atandi  leii  i  mliiem 
imong  the  contrlbntlont  to  tbts  rabjcct.  Hli  dlscLHlon  of  Ibe  ait  at  pwiirln  Ibrowf  BMca  Ufbt  UMi 
a  f ubjcct  which  hu  sqSered  fram  the  wani  of  careriiJ  Ireatment,  both  sro  and  (on.  TbepooUaan 
deserve  gr^at  credit  for  tbe  lIldttnitEoiu  add  eenanl  etvle  of  tbe  work.^ — Ma/Hail  JKnot. 

"WeheTeve^illlleloadd  tnwl 

ehspbtra  on  UImbh*  snd  Inlnrl 

Too  much  pntlM  cu  not  ba  gli 

alwar*  tbe  case,  show  what  la  meant."— Anton  Xtdlail  and  aurgUal  Journal. 


of  the  [lieiecB,  sod  on  Ectotdc  Oeatallon.  make  It  mora  eot&ideta. 
leaitMaa,  a>d,  as  b  no* 
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